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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


The late Mr J J Higginbotham, while engaged in search- 
ing for Biographical materials to compile his “ Men whom ' 
Inch. hw Known,’* met with much interesting and valuable 
information connected with India, now almost beyond the 
reach of the public, in the fast senes of 28 volumes of the 
“ Asiatic Joui nal ’* It then occurred to him that these ster- 
ling articles could be saved from perishing, if an attempt 
were made to secure a sufficient number of persons to sub- 
scribe for the re-publication of all those of the highest per- 
manent value in ono royal octavo volume of about 1,000 
pages, bo as to defray at leant the actual cost of printing 
Accoi dingly a prospectus was put forth, and it succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations The various 
fjoverumuits of India and of the Nativt States, and the 
public in gcneial gave the project their very liberal sup- 
port It is, however, much to be regietted that Mr 
Higginbotham did not survive to see the completion of 
the work 

The Publishers trust that this attempt to resuscitate ho 
much important matter connected with India will he 
generally appreciated It is their purpose to continue a 
senes of repnnts of a like nature, but much will depend on 
the further support given to this undertaking 

Theie has been some delay in the issue of the volume, 
but it was quite unavoidable 

August 1875 
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VoL I, January to June , 1816 


Hindu Aktipigje. 

A late Bombay paper gives the following, aa an extract of a letter from an 
officer to his friend — 

£ was travelling, saya the writer, with a party of officers and a guard of 
Sepoys , we stopped to refresh ourselves, and, among the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage, who came out to view us as objects of curiosity, one fellow was so unusually 
audicioua as to force himself into the tent where we were dining, using strange 
gestures, and making au cxtrav igsnt noise Having in vain endeavoured to 
learn his meaning, we ordered him out , he refused to go, and we then ordered 
the palanquin bearers m attendance to force him out. On his being thus 
removed to i short distance from, our frnt we soon heard a confused noise and 
lamenta ti m, and were ujort ued that tin* fellow, u ho pretended to be a devotee, 
had swooned away from the eftcet of pollution, in being touched by our palan- 
quin bearers, who were pmahs 

We rather laughed at this account Louder lamentations were heard, and 
word was brought that the man was dead , we went out, and found a great 
many people assembled round the body, lamenting and complaining loudly of 
the outrage It became necessary to order our Sepoys under arms and th 1 
servants to be oil their guard. W e sent for the head man of the village, 
the body was thoroughly ex limited by the natives, and pronounced to be <L Tr 0 
There certainly appeared no visible signs of life, but the trifling inju’® 
could have recon ed by the handling, to overcome merely his own resic* 68 ^. 011 
and the absurdity of a man’s dying from the effect of fancied pollution "v 18 
to my experience of their powers of deception, perfectly satisfied e 
that this fellow was an impostor jn*beither 

Desiring my brother officers to leave the business to my man' 
quainted the natives that I had an infallible moans of knowing w 1 , ,, x, . , 
was dead or not , that, if there was the least spark of life remr mt ? t 10 
body had received no injury, I could restore him, though tho ,m ,v l ' i Wltn , 
exceedingly severe They wanted to remove him, but th ■ Am> ^ 

well knowing they might make any report they pleased l0nfle of the latter § 
and create much trouble. -ear the frontiers,” says 

I laid hold of his hand, and was some tune before I c/tr which induced 
completely satisfied me, but I kept my own 

pressed forward tumultuously, with nil apparent deai 111 weakness, and flushed 
by force ; but, ordering the Sepoys to advance wi' ' 

them retire to a distance, suffering only the head 

I endeavour to persuade them that the man coun f4lie m,imd c ®y r<m > Bvo » 1815 
eke would do, I assured them I posseted toij, a writar> „ ^ attended with 
and, without touching the body again, £ would 
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stall alive, by drawing a flame from his body, which they should see, and which 
would continue burning and consuming mm, unless he arose from the earth- 
My brother-officers listened with nearly as much attention as the natives. 

I sent my Dubash, Ptumapa, to enjoin silence to the multitude, as a miracle 
was going to be performed by an European Brahmin, which he assured them 
I was, (knowing I had officiated ns chaplain ) 

Ordering my travelling escntoir to be brought, I placed It near the man’s 
head, and took from it a wax taper, a small match, and little bottle, articles 
I carried for the convenience of getting a light when wanted I also took out 
a bit of sealing wax, wrapped within a piece of white paper f I then directed 
all to be silent while the ceremony was performing, under pam of their being 
struck with death. Having had this explained by Punnapa to the chiefs, ana 
by them again to the people, I was well satisfied the dead man heard and 
understood the whole, by slight involuntary twitchings I saw m hia muscles. 

When all was quiet, I began by walking slowly round the extended body 
four tamos, laying one of the four articles each time at his feet, uttering with a 
solemn loud voice the five following words, that happened to occur, “ Ovtne bene 
non tine pama? J believe that the fall of a pin might have been heard while 
I was performing this mummery 

Having managed with tolerable seriousness, I took up all the articles, stood 
across the mau, and raising both my arms as high as I could reach, called 
aloud, “silence !” Then, bending over the body, 1 held the match in my right 
hand, the wax taper in my left, and, drawing the cork from the bottle of 
phosphorus, just above his naveL at the moment I applied the match to light 
it, as it were, from his body, 1 began to sing ‘ Goa Bave great George our 
King ” but the instant the flame was seen, there was such a yell of “ Ah, paw, 
Bwaamee ' Ah, paw, swaamee as completely drowned all my fine singing 
Lighting my taper, I proceeded with my work, by melting the sealing wax and 
dropping it hot dose above his navel , but the poor fellow had not patience to 
stay for more than two or three good drops of my miraculous wax, before he 
jumped up and ran away, bellowing and clawing his belly, without stopping 
to thank me for his cure, or answering the calls of others, until he got within 
the village 


That the fellow had heard and understood whit passed, with my declaration 
that I possessed a power to draw forth a flame from hiB body, w as evident and I 
ended on the sudden attack of the burning wax on so tender a part, 
rhtened by his own imagination, to overthrow all the obstinacy of the trick, 
/produce some such effect as would satisfy us he was not dead , what his 
thS 'cular aim was, it might be difficult to make out” 


An Account oy thb Conquest op Kandy 

of Ceylon was anciently divided into several petty states, 
each Other by mountains and rivers In process of time, the 
r ^d by the king of Kandi. or Kondi, m whose hands it con- 
x provinces, named Kandi, or Kondi, Koiton, Matura, Da 
•v. Kandy ie in the centre of the island, a country full of 
« from the sea coasts by almost impenetrable forests. 
Portuguese commander, Almeida obtained a footing 
need the Sovereign to pay a tribute in cinnamon, on 
ted againBt the Arabs. Ceylon, however, delivered 
’w set of spoilers in the Portuguese, whose avarice 
W ^T 8 - By these sufferings the reigning king was 
Dutch, whom, in 1603, he assisted against the 
completely subdued, left the island to what has 
’•sion in the yoke of the Dutch 
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with its recent tnnmph over the Attar, cwarf prOTereaons for wax to be 
made throughout the whole of its territories. But while the government w*a 
In daily expectation of hearing that the enemy had invaded our frontiers, its 
indignation and horror were exerted by the perpetmtaon of an act of savage 
barbarity on ten nnoffendiDg inhabitants of the British settlements. 

“ These unfortunate men had resorted to a village within the Kandian limits 
for their usual purposes of traffic, when they were seized and sent to Kandy, 
where, without the imputation of cnme or the form of trial, they were muti 
lated m a most shocking manner seven died on the spot, and the remaining 
three arrived in Colombo with their anna, noses, and earn cut off, presenting a 
spectacle calculated to awaken the most lively feelings of pity and resent- 
ment.” 

“ A proc lamat ion” continues thi« writer, “ was issued, which, while it had 
the effect of restoring the natives of our own territories to the British limits, 
held out to the people of the Kandian country every encouragement to a con 
tmuance offnendly and uninterrupted intercourse. It was of primary import- 
ance, at the outset of our proceedings, that the king's subjects should know 
they were not implicated by our government as parties to his aggression, and so 
g uar dedly worded was that part of the proclamation which alluded to the con- 
duct of the Court itself, that it would hive been difficult to gather from it 
what were the ultimate wteutionB of our government'’ 

The British governor, in the meantime, had been preparing for war He 
had applied to the Presidency of Madras for assistance, and proposed com- 
mencing operations in the month of February He was, also, employed in 
cultivating a good understanding with the Kandian chiefs. In this state of 
things, we are to be the less surprised at life outrage above related* or that 
hostilities were soon after commenced by an actual incursion of the Kandian 
troops. ' 

The breaking out of the war with Nepnul, robbed General Brownngg of the 
assistance which he hid expected from India , but he had now acquired too 
strong a confidence of success, and things, perhaps, were too far advanced, to 
permit him to relinquish the enterpnze. On the 10th of January 1810, His 
Excelleucy issued the following proclamation, in which it is observable that 
the sufferings ot the Kandians, and not the injuries sustained by the British, 
appear the principal occasion of the war “ II is Excellency," it is said, in the 
proclamation, u could not hear with indifference the prayers of the inhabitants 
of five extensive provinces, constituting more than one half ot the Kandian 
kingdom, who, with one unauimous voice raised against the tyranny and op- 
pression of their ruler, taking up arms in defence of their bvea, or flying from 
his power, implored the protection of the British government, while the most 
convincing circumstances indicated corresjioiiding sentiments from the same 
causes in other provinces less within the reach of direct communication 
Neither could his Exrellency contemplate without the liveliest emotions of 
indignation and resentment, the atrocious barbarity recently perpetrated m 
Kandy upon ten innocent subjects of the British government — seven of whom 
instantly died of their sufferings, and three miserable victims were sent, in 
defiance, with their mutilated limbs, aenrsa the limits, to relate the distressing 
tale, and exhibit the homd spectacle in the eyes of an insulted government and 
an indignant people in the capital of the British Settlements. 

“ In the perpetrator of these acts, bis Excellency convincingly recognizes the 
true author of that implacable animosity, which haa constantly been opposed 
to every approach of friendly intercourse so often attempted on the part of His 
ifcyeety’s government 


u No shadow of doubt now remains that the rejection of all relations of amity 
originated and continues with the king alone and that the people are no other 
wise parties to such a policy, than as they are compelled to become so by a 
coercion alike hostile to the British interests, and intolerable to themselves. 

** To him and his advisers is imputable the impossibility, proved by repeated 
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trials, of tommating, by any just or defined conditions, * state of relations 
unsettled and precarious beyond *11 precedent — which bears no essential 
character of a peace, nor has any title to that appellation — which yields no 
solid tranquillity err safe intercourse, but perpetuates the alarms of war with- 
out its remedies— and which, to continue any longer after a public unequivocal 
act of hostility', would be to sanction injury and encourage insult. 

“ By the irresistible influence of these feelings and considerations, bis Excel- 
lency had become convinced of the unavoidable necessity of resolving to carry 
His Majesty's arms into the Kandian country In this, however, he baa been 
anticipated by the irruption of an armed Kandian force into the British terri- 
tory, who, having pursued the fugitive inhabitants across the boundary river of 
Sitivacca, fired upon them from the opposite bank, and finally, crossing that 
nver in arms into the Hewagam corle, proceeded to commit depredations on 
His Majesty's subjects 

“ This measure therefore, supersedes every deliberate consideration, and 
leaves no choice but that of repelbng the hostile forces from the British 
frontier 

“ But it is not against the Kandian nation that the arms of His Majesty are 
directed , his Excellency proclaims hostility against that tyrannical power 
alone which has provoked, by aggravated outrages and indignities, the just 
resentment of the British nation, which has cut off the most ancient and noble 
families in his kingdom, deluged the land with the blood of his subjects, and, 
by the violation of every religious and moral law, become an object of abhor- 
rence to mankind 

“ For securing the permanent tranquillity of these settlements, and in vin- 
dication of the Honour of the British name , for the deliverance of the Kandian 
people from their oppressions , in fine, for the subversion of that Malabar 
dominion which during three generations has tyrannized over the country, bis 
Excellency has resolved to employ the power! ill resources placed at Ins 
disposal 

“ His Excellency hereby proffers to every individual of the Kandian nation 
iho benign protection of the British government exhorts them to remain with- 
out fear m their dwellings, to regard the armed forces who pass through their 
villages as protectors and friends, and to co-operate with them for the accom- 
plishment of the&e beneficial objects. 

u In their march through the country, the most rigorous discipline will be 
observed by the British troops , the pent table inhabitants wi]J be protected 
from alluyuryin their persons and property, and payment will scrupulously 
be made for every article of provisions which they furnish Their religion 
shall be held sacred, and their temples respected The power of His Majesty’s 
arms will be exerted only against those, who, deserting the cause of their 
country ? oppose the progress of Ills Majesty’s troops, and of their own country- 
men united m anna lor their deliverance 

“ Lastly, his Excellency promises, in the name of His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, to the chiefs the continuance of their respective rauks and aig 
mties , to the people, relief from all arbitrary seventies and oppressions, with 
the fullest protection of their persons and property , and to all classes, the 
inviolate maintenance of their rehgion and the preservation of their ancient 
laws and institutions, with the extension of the blessings resulting from the 
establishment of justice, security and peace, which are enjoyed by the most 
favoured nations Ltting under tfte safeguard of the British crown ” 

On the 11th of January 1815, the first division, under Major Hook, crossed 
the boundary nver of Sitavaoca, and marched the same day to Ru&nwelle the 
first fortified post within the Kandian country, which was earned after a very 
trifling opposition from the king e troops, and without any loss on either side 

The people of the three corles which had lately erected the popular standard, 
•who had sustained constant defeats, were elated to the greatest degree on 
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s&tang the British detachment actually on its march. At Ru&nwelle the 
detachment was joined by has Excellency 
The progress of the several divisions toward the surrounding heights of 
Kandy where it was intended they should all concentrate, was but partially 
interrupted by the enemy The passage of the Maha Oye river, which lay m 
the route of Major Uook’b division, was unsuccessfully disputed by a small 
body of the ting’s troops , but they were soon dislodged from their position 
by the advanced guard under Lieutenant Foulkstone, who forded the stream 
with great gallantry , but the opportunity for bringing the enemy to action 
was not allowed him, *» the pent waa deserted on approach 
The most important and tenable positions in Kandy are the passes of the 
Balam mountains and those of Gallegederah and Genagumma, and it was at 
these places that the greatest stand was expected to be made. 

Lientenant-Colonel 0 Connell, commanding the second division, having on 
the 2nd February pursued a body of th e enemy to the foot of the Balam moun- 
tain found himself within a mile of the principal battery, which he determin- 
ed on attacking without waiting for any additional force. This was success- 
fully done by the advauce, under Major Moffat* 

About the same tune that Major Moffat obtained possession of the battery 
at the foot of Mount Balam, Major Hook earned the passes of G allege rah and 
Genagamma and our troops in consequence were soon securely posted on the 
westerly range, which, at the distance of eighteen miles, surrounds the capital 
of Kandy 

Here, it became necessary for the divisions from Colombo to halt for a few 
days, in order to allow a sufficient time for the troops from Galle, Batticaloa, 
Tnncomale, and Negombo, to arrive at their places of destination , and, 
besides, it was judged inadvisable to press too rapidly on the capital lest the 
kin g should commence his retreat, before the passes in his rear were effectually 
secured 

The king appears tn the meantime to have remained in a state of almost 
passive mertion , he repelled for a long period all belief of our serious inteo 
tions to attack him. His flatterers had at first persuaded him that the Bntish 
government Mould never recover the fatal campaign of 1803, and when he was 
at length roused to gome sense of the danger which menaced him, he insisted 
that our means were ill proportioned to tno accomplishment of his ruin The 
dxfikultAca of his, ajboafviv , however, become shortly , even in bis own con- 
templation of them great and alarming Instead of atonement or remorse for 
the past, however, the occasion appeared to offer nothing but fresh incitement 
to additional acts of tyranny and barbarity A messenger brought hnn in- 
telligence of our troops having crossed the frontiere— he directed his head to 
be struck off , another informed him of the defeat of his troops in the Seven 
Cories, and he ordered hnn to be impaled alive 
But his reign was now drawing to a close Molhgodde, his principal mime 
ter deserted nun , and, on tho morning of the 8th of February, came into the 
Bntish camp bringing with hnn, in solemn procession, with several elephants, 
the insignia of the Four Cories, a banner with the device of the sun ana moon, 
(indicating perpetual duration,) and the rolls or records of his Hcssavony Re 
was followed by all the chiefs of the province who had not previously joined 
the British standard 

Molhgodde haa loDg since made private overtures to the Bntish government 
through Mr ROyly but excused himself from j oining the standard of the 
expedition, on account of hia family being in the power of the king He hoped 
to effect their release on the nearer approach of the army towards the capital, 
in which having the good fortune to succeed, he immediately fulfilled hia 
promises, and declared himself m favour of the English. 

Some little difficulty occurred in arranging the ceremonial of his reception, 


S«e Narrative of Recent Event*, &c 
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without giving cause of offence or jealousy to Eheilapola who was at the tune in 
hia ErceEencTfl camp The latter had every claim to be considered the first 
ally of the English government, not merely in point of age, but in family, 
rank, ability, and general influence Molligodde, on the other hand, was actually 
first Adigar and Deaaave of the Four Cories, the province esteemed of 
greatest rank, and to which Eheilapola was supposed to look as the reward of 
rna teal and attachment. A alight diplomatic distinction obviated all jealousy, 
and contented both parties. It was observed that the honours belonged to the 
insignia of the Dessavony, and not to the Desaave , that the act of surrsider 
should be attended with all possible state, and that Molligodde must m con- 
sequence march m with his full honours , but having deposited the rolls and 
banner he would of course no longer look for the same ceremonies on taking 
leave, but would retire with only the honours of an Adigar, to which Eheila 
pola had no kind of objection 

In this little question of etiquette, there was something characteristic of the 
manners of the Kandian court , but in substance, the point was a natural one, 
and its discussion was conducted with politeness and liberality Molligodde, 
of hie own accord, in retiring from the audience of reception, proposed to pay 
a visit to Eheilapola, which waa agreed to, and the few particulars that are 
known of the interview are truly affecting — The visitor introduced h ims elf 
with an exclamation that he was a ruined man. “What then am II” said 
Eheilapola. Distressing recollections attached to this question, and both the 
chiefs hurst into tears * 

At this juncture, the king, who found himself abandoned by all but his 
nearest relations, and began to entertain apprehensions of being surrounded 
and captured, precipitately quitted Kandy and General Brownrigg on receiv- 
ing the intelligence of hi* flight, directed the advance of the troops, and on the 
14th took possession of the capital. 

In tho course of the day on which the capital was taken, his General received 
a dispatch from Major Kelly commanding the third division with information, 
at the palace of lltingurankettj, a distance of eighteen miles from Kandv of 
his having captured many <>f the ft males of the kings family with a very 
large amount in treasure This intelligence was regarded as the prelude to the 
capture of the king himself, who waa known to be in the neighbourhood of the 
capital , and a detachment under the command of Lieutenant Mvlius, and 
which was accompmuol by Mr D’Oyly and Eheilapola Adigar was accordingly 
sent from Kaudy in the direction of Dombara to intercept his retreat 

The movements of Lmutenaut Mylius’s detachment were supported by one 
under the command of Captain Autill of the 2d Ceylon regiment who was 
detached to the ferry of Kmibulgnmtotte, the passage of which led to the 
mountainous province of Oavah, winch had, from time immemorial, served as 
a place of refuge for the kings of Kandy It was ot the first consequent to 
prevent the fugitive monarch from throwing himself upon the allegiance of hia 
Ouvah subjects, who had suffered less from his tyranny than the inhabitants 
of the other provinces, and might therefore feel disposed to afford him an 
asylum in his distress 

The anxiety occasioned by the king s flight from the capital, and the uncer- 
tainty which prevailed for some time as to the actual place of his retreat, were 
not of long duration for, on the fourth day after the capital waa taken pos- 
session of, General Brownngg received the welcome and gratifying intelligence 
of hiB capture This event took place on the night of tne 18th of February 
u An armed party of Eheilapola’* adherents having discovered the house in 
which the tyrant had taken refuge with two of his wives, and a few of his most 


v Nirrutfve of B vente, page 20 —It is useful, u well u plfutwng, to preserve these little 
traits of history, because they inureose our ocquamtaDoB with the people among whom they 
wore observed. It is no new observation, in the mean tune that an extreme sen nihility on 
points of etiquatto la a nahonnl feature of the Kan dump and the remark may be useful m oui 
public and private intercourse with tbi new subject# of the king 
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faithful followers, surrounded the dwelling, the door of -which was strongly 
barricaded. The assailants, however, headed by a devoted servant of Eheilapola, 
after some opposition, in which one or two of both parties were killed, com- 
menced the destruction of the house. The wall of the apartment in which he 
was concealed being thrown down, the tyrant waa suddenly exposed to the 
view of hia injured subjects in the full glare of the light which was reflected 
from the torches of the surrounding multitude, by whom he waa now regarded 
for the first time as an object devoid of terror 

“ Jo the most abject manner he implored protection for himself and hia wives, 
and he could stoop to aak it from the dependants of the man whose wife and 
children lie had ao recently murdered with circumstances of snch wanton bar- 
barity Hjb life wi3 spared, but from the indignation and contempt of his sub- 
jects, it was impossible to protect the tyrant. They bound him like a felon, 
and dragged him to the nearest village, upbraided him spit on him, tall at 
length, weaned with their own execrations, they left him to all the repose 
which the dreadful reverse of his fortunes would at present permit him to enjoy 

“ On the succeeding morning, Mr JJ’Oyly paid a visit to the fallen monarch 
on entering the apartment, he found him surrounded by his mother, his wives 
and family, who were all m the deepest consternation and affliction, which 
had been increased by some idle reports, circulated by the Kandians, of an 
intention on the part of the British government to bring the king to trial, and 
disgrace his family Mr D Oyly humanely assured them that his person 
should not only be safe but that he shbuld be treated with every degree of 
respect and attention. The king, who was at first sullen and reserved, now 
betrayed evident signs of emotion, and taking the hands of his aged mother 
and four wives, he presented them successively to Mr D Oyly, and recommended 
them m the most solemn and affecting manner to his protection In the 
governor’s assurances, he said, he had perfect confidence, 

" Major TTiUerman, one of his Excellency’s stuff, and who had been sent 
from Kandy on the first receipt of the joyful intelligence, now arrived, and 
was introduced to th^ king, who complained bitterly of the treatment he had 
received from hi±, -*ubjet tfi. He pointed, in proud indignation, to the marks 
of a rope on hia arm, and asked if that whs treatment fit for a king Major 
Willermau replied, that tho indignities he had suffered were matter of great 
regret to the governor „ to which the mou&rch answered, that he lamented 
that he had not at once thrown himself on the generous protection of the 
British. 

“ It was judged unadvisable, for many reasons, to bring the king to the 
capital, and means were therefore immediately taken for Bending him under a 
strong escort to Colombo The charge of the royal prisoner was entrusted to 
Major Hook, the sense of whose services during the campaign it was intended 
to mark by a selection which was now made of that officer A large house 
had in the meantime been fitted up for the king at Colombo, where the 
glorious intelligence of the termination of the war was received with a degree 
of enthusiastic jov, which it would be difficult to describe 

A slight resistance had been opposed to Lieutenant Myliua’s detachment 
by » party of fifty Malabar soldiers, headed by Mootal Samey , the whole 
ca mpaign began and ended without the lose of a single life on the part of the 


* Narrative of Evente 

f ‘ The commander of the forces also baa particularly to make hia acknowledgment* to Captain 
Be Bnsscho, and the corps under his command, for the unwearied exertions shewn by them 
in their march to -Weiwmawe m the Seven Corks —Near this place, on ths morning of the 
20th, the advance, under the co mm a n d of Lieutenant My linn, of the First Ceylon, after a pursuit 
of .some milee, came up with a body of armed Kandians, at the village of PolpaUle, who having 
stood them ground, and fired on Lien tenant Mylms 6 party the fire was resumed, -when six 
of the enemy were killed, and several are said to have been wounded two guigals, five 
Anejocb, and a number of spears, bows, and arrows, wars taken Captain fie Bussche, 
With tue r emainder of hia corps, pat to flight a body of the eaamy posted in the king's garden 


Aoooxmr or T&e ookqttiht or kandy » 

Immediately on the capture of the tog, it became a point of great delibera- 
tion in what manner the affaire of the Kandian government were henceforward 
to be conducted. The proclamation which the LueutenantUovurilor had imaed 
at the commencement of the war, had promised to the chiefs the continuance 
of their titles and offices, and to the people, an impartial observance of their 
laws and customs , bat there were so many opposite interests to reconcile 
among these chiefs themselves, and ao many jealousies to overcome, that it 
was sometime before a day could be fixed for a solemn audience of the head- 
men, and the signature of a convention which was to secure to the B rit i s h 
government the peaceable and permanent possession of the important conquest 
it had ob tain ed The 2d of March was at length fired on for that purpose, 
when (to cite the words of the official bulletin) a solemn conference was 
held m the Audience Hall of the palace of Kandy, between His Excellency the 
Governor and Commander of the Forces, on behalf of His Majesty and of Hia 
Koval Highnesa the Pnnce Regent on the one part, and the Adigare, Dtesaves* 
ana other principal chiefs of the Kandian provinces on the other part, on behalf 
of the people, and in the presence of the Mohottales, Coraals, Vidaans, and other 
subordinate headmen from the different provinces, and a great concourse of 
inhabitants 

u A public instrument or treaty, prepared m conformity to conditions pre- 
viously agreed oil, for establishing His Majesty’s government in the Kandian 
provinces, was produced and publicly read, m English and Singaleae, and 
unanimously assented to 

u The British flag was then, for the first time, hoisted, and the establishment 
of the British dominion in the interior was announced by a royal salute from 
the cannon of the city " 

In a paper, entitled “ An Official Declaration of the Settlement of the Kan- 
dian provinces,” there appears, after a recapitulation of the examples of tyranny 
adduced against Wikreme Rajah, the following conclusion which is deduced 
from it — 

“ Contemplating these atrocities, the impossibility of establishing with such 
a man any civilized relations, either of peace or wftr, ceases to be a subject of 
regret , since His Majesty’s arms, hitherto employed in the generous purpose of 
relieving the oppressed, would be tarnished and disgraced in being instru- 
mental to the restoration of a dominion, exercised m a perpetual outrage to 
everything which is sacred m the constitution or functions of a legitimate 
government” 

The governor having thus resolved upon dethroning the king, framed his 
“ settlement,” “ treaty, or “ convention, as it is also called, accordingly — 
In a proclamation of the same day of March, the details are thus sot forth 
“ At a convention, held on the second day of March in the year of Christ, 
1815, and the Singalese year, 1736, at the palaoe in the city of Kandy, between his 
Excellency Lieutenant-General Robert Brownngg, Governor and Commander- 
m Chief m and over the British settlements and territories in the island of 
Ceylon, acting in the name and on behalf of His Majesty George the Third, King, 
and His Royal Highness George Prince of Wales. Regent, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Irelamhon the one part, and the Adigars, Dessaves, 
and other principal Chiefs of the Kandian provinces, on behalf of the inhabi- 
tants, and in presence of the Mohottales, Coraals, Vidaans, and other subordi- 
nate headmen from the several provinces, and of the people then and there 
assembled, on the other part, it is agreed and established as follows 

“ 1st. — That the cruelties and oppressions of the Malabar Ruler, in the arbi- 
tray and unjust infliction of bodily tortures and the pains of death without 
trial, and sometimes without an accusation or the possibility of a crime, and 

mr Weseunw*, who loft behind them the carriage of a throe- pound or gun, a muakef, some 
powdar and ball and a quantity of paddy Captain De Busacfca 1 * movement will Im mediately 
free the Seven. Cories from tho presence of hostile K. Indiana. A detachment sect by Captain 
Da Bneacha to Alfowtotte had brought in fifteen pn6oners and four musket*/ — General Ortiert, 
Head Quarters, Colombo, Slat January 
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m the general contempt and contravention of all civil rights, have become 
flagrant, enormous, ana intolerable , the acts and maxima of his government 
being equally and entirely devoid of that justice which should secure the safety 
of his subjects, and of that good faith which might obtain a beneficial inter- 
course with the neighbouring settlements 

“ 2nd, — That the Rajah Sri Y lkreme Rajah Sinha, by the habitual violation 
of the chief and most sacred duties of a sovereign, has forfeited all claims to 
that title, or the powers annexed to the same, and is declared fallen and depos- 
ed from the office of king , his family and relative^ whether in the ascending, 
descending, or collateral line, and whether by affini ty or blood, are also for 
ever excluded from the throne , and all claim and title of the Malabar race to the 
dominion of the Kandian provinces is abolished and extinguished. 

“ 3rd. — That all male persons being, or pretending to be, relations of the late 
Rajah Sn "WIkreme Rajah Sinha, either by affinity or blood and whether in 
the ascending, descending, or collateral line, are hereby declared eneraieB to the 
government of the Kandian provinces, and excluded and prohibited from 
entering those provinces on any pretence whatever, without a written per 
mission for that purpose by the authority of the British government, under 
the pains and penalties ot martial law, which is hereby declared to be in 
force for that purpose , and all male persons of the Malabar caBto, now expelled 
from the said provinces, are, under the same penalties, prohibited from return- 
ing, except with the permission bofore mentioned, 

£< 4th — The dominion of the Kandian provinces is vested in the sovereign of 
the British empire, and to be exercised through the governors or heu tenant 
governors of Ceylon tor the time being, and their accredited agents saving to 
the Adigara, Dessaves, Mohottules, Coraals, Vidaans, and all other chief and 
subordinate native headmen lawfully appointed bv authority of the British 
government, the rights, privileges? and powers ot their respective offices, and 
to all classes of the people the safety of their persons and propr rty with their 
cavil rights and immunities, according to the lavs, institutions, oud customs 
established and in force amongst them 
M 5th — The religion of Boodho. professed by the chiefs and inhabitants of 
these provinces, is declared inviolable, and its rites, ministers, and places of 
worship are to be maintained and protected. 

u 6th. — Every species ot bodily torture, and all mutilatiun pf limb, member, 
or organ, are prohibited and abolished. 


6 ‘ 7th. — No sentence of death can be earned into execution against anj inha- 
bitant, except by the written warrant of the British governor or lieutenant- 
governor for the time being, founded on a report ot the case made to him 
through the accredited agent or agents of the government resident in the 
interior, m whose presence all trials for capital offences are to take place 
kt 8th. — Subject to these conditions, the administration of civil and cnmmal 
justice and police over the Kandian inhabitants ot the said provinces is to be 
exercised according to established forme, and by the ordinary authorities, 
saving always the inherent right of government, to redress grievances aud 
reform abuses in all instances whatever, particular or general, where such inter 
position shall become necessary 


* l 0th. — Over all other persons, civil or military, residing in, or resorting to 
these provinces, not being Kandiana, civil and criminal justice, together with 
lice, s hall, until the pleasure of His Majesty’s government in England may 




w First — All persons, not being commissioned or non commissioned military 
officers, soldiers, or followers of the army, usually held liable to military dm 
ciplin*, shall be subject to the magistracy of the accredited agent or agents of the 
British government, m all cases except charges of murder which shall be tried 
by special comnuaeione. to be issued from tame to time by the governor for 
that purpose Provided always, as to such charges of murder, wherein any 
British subject may be defendant, who might be tried for the Bame by the laws 
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of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in force for the trial of * 
offence* committed by British subjects in foreign parte, no such British 
snbjeet shall be tried on any charge of murder alleged to have been perpe- 
trated in the K andian provinces, otherwise than by virtue of such laws of the 
united kingdom * 

w Second — Commissioned or non-commissioned military officers, soldiers, or 
followers of the army, usually held amenable to military discipline, shall m all 
civil and criminal cases, wherein they may be defendants, be liable to the laws, 
regulations, and customs of war, reserving to the governor and commander in- 
chief, in all cases falling under this ninth article, an unlimited right of review 
over every proceeding, civil or military, had by virtue thereof, and reserving 
also full power to make such particular provisions, conformably to the general 
spirit of the said article, as may be found necessary to carry its principle into 
full effect. « 

“ 10th — Provided always, that the operation of the several preceding clauses 
shall not be contravened by the provisions of any temporary or partial procla- 
mation published during the advance of the army , which provisions, in so far 
as incompatible with the said preceding articles are hereby repealed. 

11th,— The royal dues and revenues of the Knndian provinces are to be 
managed and collected fur His Majesty's use and the support of the provincial 
establishment, according to lawful custom, and under the direction and super- 
intendence of the accredited agent or agents of the British government. 

“ 12th —His Excellency the Governor will adopt provisionally, and recom- 
mend to the confirmation of His Royal Highness the Pnnce Regent, in the 
name and on behalf of His Majesty, such dispositions in favour of the trade of 
these provinces, as may facilitate the export of their products, and improve 
the returns, whether m money or in salt, cloths, or other commodities, useful 
and desirable to the inhabitants of the Kandian country ” 

“ Of the treaty,” Bays a writer at Colombo “you will be enabled to judge, 
as it will bu published — It comprises, though in a very summary way, tbe 
heads of a constitution carefully adapted to the wishes of the chiefs and people, 
and with a more particular degree of attention to some prejudices, the indul- 
gence of which was plainly understood to he a sine qua non of their voluntary 
submission to an European power The preservation of the religion of Boodho 
was the first # The otuer (hardly inferior in their estimation, was the recogni- 
tion and continuance of their local (civil) institutions ” 

1 The advantages to be derived from this conquest " it. is added, “ are rncal- 
rnlible The position of Ceylon, its fine harbours, and neb and peculiar pro- 
ductions, must render it a place of the utmost importance m our eastern 
dominion While the interior of the country was governed by a king mdepend 
ent of our authority, and adverse to our views, we held our dominion by a 
most precarious tenure The known hostility of the Kandian rnler was a suc- 
cour on which our exterior .enemies might at all times calculate , and in case 
of a foreign war, we should 'Always have had the defence of our coast to mam-, 
tain, with a force divided and weakened by the necessity Of watching the 
movements of an inveterate and formidable enemy within the heart of the 
country " 

The Rajah of Kandy is to be earned with his family from Colombo to 
Madras. 


An Account of the Water Palace at Uzen 
The subjoined is an extract of a letter by the late Sir Charles Warre Mallofc, 
dated April 1786 — 

On the subjection of Mai war by the Mahrattas, about fifty yearn ago, it was 


• For m a or ram t of the oeremony of opening the great temple at Kandy, 6ee Anatu; Jour- 
nal, YoL I, page fll 
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rives in Jaghim to three chieftains, Ranojee Sindia, Makiyee Holkar, aad 
Essvnabe*. Porvar U*en is tie capital of the Smdia family , Indora of the 
Holiais , and Dhar of the Powars all which places are laid down erroneously 
by Pennell 

U*en is situated in 2S° 14' to 15 On the 11th mutant, I went to view the 
city and environs, proceeding by the banka of the river Sisaera, on the eastern 
ode of which the city stands, runni n g nearly due north. At about the dis- 
tance of two miles on the west-era bank, is Be hr Ghur, or Mahadou Ghur 
The former name is in compliment to the idol of that name, who has a temple 
here— the latter In compliment to Mahadouja, Sindia, who ordered the Ghur 
or fort, to be undertaken at the instance of Jewram Jaut, a chief of that tribe, 
who took refuge with him about ten years ago, to avoid the troubles m his own 
country It is a fort on an extensive plant, surrounded by a ditah of about 
twenty feet deep, meant to communicate with the nvar at each extremity The 
walls of the fort are of atone and mortar, and seem excellent masonry , but 
they are not yet raised to the commencement of the parapet. — "Within the fort is 
another very "handsome square fortification, meant for the habitation of Sindia 
himself , each face one hundred and fifty yards. ThiB budding is in the same 
unfinished state with the former, and the progress of both is stopped by the 
orders of Sindia. 

About a mile and a half further, on the same side of the nver, is a very ex- 
traordinary large gloomy edifice, of peculiar strength, and still in very good 
repair, erected on an artificial island, formed, for the purpose, by a diversion 
of the stream of the Sissera, and connected with the western bank by a bridge 
of sixteen urches. In the western stream, which I conceive to be the artificial 
one, is a surprising multitude of various apartments constructed on a level 
■with Hie water and in the midst thereof The water being conveyed round 
them m various channels, into reservoirs contrived for its reception, whence it 
is conveyed bv proper outlets to the bed of the river, into which it is dis- 
charged by little artificial cascades that have a very pleasing effect 
The whole of these buildings are m the bed of the nver, which must have 
been constructed before the bank was cut, and are overflowed in the rains , 
but of such astonishing strength is the masonry, as to remain still in high pre- 
servation. 

The apartments are admirably calculated for coolness, each recess being fur 
mshed with rings, to which I conceive were fixed curtains of the aromatic 
root, called cos-cus which, being wetted, gives a delicious coolness to the enter- 
ing air 

On the western side of the nver, are two large enclosures of stone-wall, one 
within the other, the lesser must have been a garden, the other, which is three 
or four miles in extent, a park, the wall of which is now in ruins, 

I could get no intelligible account of this extraordinary work from any of 
the natives, who call it G-har^ Shah. The first princes of Malwa, after the sub- 
version of the empire of Delhi, were of that tribe , but the government after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Gilgees , and, on consulting an authentic his- 
tory of this province, I found the following very clear and concise account of 
this extraordinary structure, me • — 

“ Sultaun Nasis ul Deen Gilgee, son of Ghiaa ul Deen, ascended the throne 
“ of Malva in the year of the Heira 905, and reigned 11 years and 4 months. 

“ This pnnee, who was cruel and oppressive, built the water works at Hallea 
“ Di and Saadan Pore. For, having contracted an intolerable heat in his 
“ habit, by eating fixed quicksilver, He spent his whole time in these watery 
“ abodes, and earned on the business of his government there.® 

By this aocount, these works are 300 years old , and their permanence, 
through so long a period, with so constant and so great a foroe of water on 
them, is certainly much to bo admired. The Indians have extraordinary ideas 
of the stimulative and strengthening qualities of fixed quicksilver^ and also 
impute at to some prodigious and supernatural effects, a using from ignorance 
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and a fondness for fee wonderful lam informed feat this wince ordered 
{daces of fee same kind to be prepared in many parte of hia aominion.% and 
that there are very fine ones at Mando, about twenty-six com hence. There 
are uotne inscriptions here, placed by order of Akber and Shah Jehan, in their 
progress to and from the IJeekan, which I have taken copies of Captain Rey- 
nolds has taken a new of the works. 

The city of Uzen is very ancient, and said to have been the residence of the 
great prince Bicker Majet, whose tent is now current amongst the Hindoos, 
this being the year 1 84 2 It is now as extensive as Surat, but retains marks of 
much greater extent, large bncks being constantly dug up three or four miles 
round. The town is very irregular, particularly towards the river, where the 
rugged nesa of the bank has prevented the smallest appearance of order There 
aro many fine flights of steps to the water, and some handsome mausoleums 
and pagodas on fee bants and in the town , particularly the repository of the 
ashes of liana jee Smdia, father of Mahajee Smdia. 

The great street is very straight, broad, regularly built, and well paved. 
The bazaar is well supplied with gram, nee, goods, greens, fruits, amongst which 
are apples, melons, grapes, pomegranates, oranges, &<x, <fcc. 


Bolyman, the katkb. of Sublimate. 

There now is or verv recently was, living in Constantinople a very extraor- 
dinary man, upwards of one hundred years of age, generally known under the 
name of “ Solyman the eater of sublimate." This man, when young, accus- 
tomed himself, as the Turks do, to swallow opium , but having taken by degrees 
a large quantity, without producing the desired effect, he adopted the use of 
sublimate, and, for upwards of thirty years, has taken a drachm, or sixty grama 
a day He would sometimes go to fee shop of a Turkish Jew, and call for a 
draermt of sublimate, which he mixed m a gloss of water and drank it up 
immediately The first time the apothecary was very much alarmed, for fear 
he should be charged with poisoning the Turk , but he was struck with amaze- 
ment when he sow fee same mail again on the next day, who called for another 
dose. Lord Elgin. Mr Smith, and several gentlemen now in England, have 
met this extraordinary man, and have heard him say, that the sensation he 
experienced after having drank that extremely active poison was the most 
delicious he ever enjoyed. Such is the force of habit I It is generally thought, 
that since the dayB of Ml thn dates, no one had ever made cons Wit use of such 
a substance. 


Hydrophobia cured by Vinegar. 

Communicated in a letter from a gentleman at Venice to his fnend in Lon- 
don — “ Ifyon were here, you would be very much pleased with a discovery 
made at TJdina, the capital of Friuli, a small province belonging to thus 
republic. The discovery is this , a poor man, lying under the frightful tortures 
of the hydrophobia, was cored with some draughts of vinegar, given him by 
mistake, instead of another potion A physician of Padua, called Count 
Leomssa, got intelligence of this event at TJdina, and tned the same remedy 
upon a patient that was brought to the Padua hospital, administering him a 
pound of vinegar in the morning, another at noon, and a third at son-set, and 
the man was speedily and perfectly cured I have diffused through Italy this 
discovery, by means of a periodical paper that I am writing , and I hope you 
will make it known in England in the most public manner , and as I am 
sure that this astonishing remedy will have as happy an effect there aa it 
had here, so I should be glad to be apprized of it, that I may relate it in my 
said paper Ab you have more rambling dogs in London than we have here, 
it is probable feat the experiment will soon be tned, please God, with 
success.” 
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ACCOUNT JOF THE W-i B A BU tS. 


R EMARK A WVF- WEATHER IN MADRAJB 

The following remarkable change was observed in the state of the weather 
at Madras, during the Last week of April, 1815 On Monday morning the 
thermometer was at 52° , on Wednesday morning at 33° , and on Friday 
morning at 26° 


Account of the Wahabhes 
To the Editor of ike Asiatic Journal 

Slit, — The account given m your second number of the success of the viceroy 
of Egypt against the Wababee Arabs, and of the importance, m a commercial 
point of view, of the subjugation of those religious robbers, will, probably, 
reader acceptable to your readers, the following account of them, which I 
extract from Sir John Malcolm’s history of Persia. This account also, will 
serve for a refutation to the conjecture of a modern writer, who supposes the 
WahabecB of Arabia to be the same with the Druses, a sect established in 
Mount Lebanon, in Syria, and which had its rise in the eleventh century 

R.F 

The modern sect of W ahabees was founded near a century ago, by an Arab 
of the name of Shaikh Mahomed, the son of Abdool Wahab, whose name they 
have taken Shaikh Mahomed connected himself in the attempt to reform 
the religion of his country with Ebn Saoud, the Prince of Dereah, the capital 
of the province of Ninnddee. Through the efforts of the saint, and the aid of 
the temporal power of Ebn-Saoud, and his son and successor Abdool Azeez, 
the religion of the Wahabees is now established all over the peninsula of 
Arabia. The tenets of this sect are peculiar, and ment notice They profess 
that there is one God, and Mahomed is his prophet but as the Supreme Being 
neither has nor can have any participator mm 3 power, they say, that to pro 
fees that either Mahomed, the Imaums, or any saints, can have any superin- 
tendence over the affairs of men, or render them any aid hereafter, is bias 

E hemy They deem Mahometans who deviate in any way from the plain, 
toral meaning of the Koran, infidels, and maintain, that to make war upon 
all such is the imperious duty of every Wahabee It is one of their tenets, 
that all titles meant to show respect aod honour to men are odious to God, 
who alone is worthy of high name and they assert, that in conformity to 
what is revealed in the Koran, true Mahomedans should wage continual war 
against unbelievers, till they are converted, or agree to pay the tribute im- 
posed on infidels , and that m the latter case they should be compelled to wear 
the coarsest garments, not to be allowed to nde on horses ? nor to live in 
splendid dwellings They maintain, that the taxes (including zukaat and 
khums) levied by Mahomed, are alone lawful that swearing by Mahomed or 
All, or any person, Bhould be prohibited, since an oath is calling a witness to 
our secret thoughts, which no one can know but God They deem it a species 
of idolatry to erect magnificent tombs , but to kisB relics, Ac. is idolatry itself , 
and therefore, they affirm that it is an action acceptable to God to destroy the 
tombs of Mahomedan saints in Arabia and Persia, and to appropriate their 
rich ornaments to worldly purposes, for which they were designed. They say, 
that it is wicked to mourn for the dead , for, if tney were good Mahomedana, 
their souls are in paradise, at which their friends should rejoice. The 'Waha- 
bees reject the whole of the Traditions, limiting their belief to the Koran, 
which was, they Bay, sent from heaven to Mahomed, who was an excellent 
man and much beloved of God. They continue to preserve the usages of 
circumcision, ablution, Ac, which they found established, but consider 
them more as matters of practice and usage than of faith The leading prin- 
ciple of this sect u their right to destroy and plunder all who differ from them 
and, those Mahomedana who do not adopt their creed are represented as far 
l«s "entitled to mercy than either Jews or Christians. Their progress was eo 
great about ten years ago, as to excite considerable alarm in the Turkish go- 
vernment Among other places, they plundered the rich tombs of All and nia 
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sons at Nujnff and Kerbelah. Their inroads are always dreadful 'for they 
spare none who do not conform to their opinions , but they have lately met 
with some Bavere checks, and appear to be decl ining 


Paebees. 

When the emigration of the Persians took place in the seventh century, soon 
after the conquest of their country by the Mahomedans, a number of these 
people found their way to India, and landing on the western coast, near lianoo 
and Cape Sejan, commonly called St John’s, were admitted by the Hindu 
rajah to settle m the adjacent country, and particularly at the village of 
Oodwara, which is still the chief residence of their priests, and the depository 
of their sacred fire brought by them from Persia, These people have now 
increased to about one hundred and fifty thousand families, dispersed m the 
cities and villages on the coast of western India, from Diu to Bombay, of 
Which about klx thousand reside In Bombay , which, reckoning four to a family, 
makes the Parse© population of Bombay about twenty four thousand Culti- 
vating only the arts of peace, they may be Bald to be a distinct race from their 
ancestors , and though they have been settled for more than a thousand years, 
yet have hitherto refrained from intermeddling with politics ? consequently 
they are the beet of subjects, and demean themselves so as to give the govern- 
ments under which they reside the utmost satisfaction 

With the Hindoo dress they adopted many of their customs, foigot their own 
language, and adopted that of their wives, (the language of Guzurat), which is 
row so general that not one in a thousand can speak anything else 

The young men of good families are, however, taught to read and write 
English, but few of them think of learning Persian, or of paying much atten- 
tion to their ancient history 

The opulent amongst them are merchants brokers ship-owners, and exten- 
sive land holders. The lower orders are shop keepers, and follow most of the 
mechanic arts, except those connented with fire , thus there are neither silver- 
smiths, nor any workers of the metals amoiig them , nor are there any soldiers, 
the use of fire arms being abhorrent to their principles , nor are there any 
Bailors , the bulk of their population are weavers and husbandmen, and culti 
vators of the date, palmira, and roowa , and the distillers and vendors of their 
produce m the sea-ports , manv of them are ship and house carpenters, and in 
Bombay many of them are m the service of Europeans as dubashes, and do 
mesrtic servants. 

Their chanties are munificent and unbounded, relieving the poor and dis- 
tressed of all tribes, and maintaining their own poor in so liberal a manner 
that a Parsec beggar is nowhere seen nor heard of 

Anxious to know everything respecting the religion of their ancestors, the 
opulent Parseea of Bombay and Sarat, have from time to tune sent persons 
into Persia to collect books and notices respecting it , and have also invited 
many of the sect from Persia, some few of whom reside occasionally _u Bombay 

The Parsee population is divided into clergy and laity (Mobed and Bedeeh) 
The clergy and their descendants are very numerous, and are distinguished 
from the laity by wearing of white turbans, but they follow all kinds of ocai 
pations, except those who are particularly selected for the service of the 
churches, though they have no distinction of castes A recent innovation, 
respecting the commencement of their new year, has formed them into two 
tnbes, one celebrating the festival of the new year a month before the other, 
which causes their- religious ceremonies and holidays to fall also on different 
days. This at present is only subject for merriment, but may m time cause 
dissension and separation, as each party have an opulent family at their head. 

Those who adopted the new aera (in compliance, I believe, with Molna Firaun, 
the high pnest of Bombay, who has himself been in Persia), are styled Kud 
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mae, «ncf jocularly Chttreqgnre, t t , bangle'iEakers, workers in ivory, and other 
materials for women’s ornaments The tribe of Churefigurs being amongst the 
foremost of those who adopted the new computation , those who still adhere 
to the old method are styled Ruamee and Shersi, and still form the bulk of the 
Population- 

Some of their ancient ceremonies have, however, been preserved inviolate , 
and particularly those concerning the rites of sepulture, which are correctly 
described in “Lord’s Account of the Parsees,” if we except his statement 
about the removal of the body No person of a different sect is allowed to 
approach, or any stranger allowed to witness the obsequies , but it does not 
appear that the bodies should be exposed to anything but the elements , a 
private sepulchre, built some few years ago, having an iron gate at top to pre 
vent the ingress of birds of prey 

They have a few plain and uuomamented churches, where they assemble for 
the purpose of prayer , they are crowded every day by the clergy, but the laity 
only attend on certain days 

It has been already said that there are no sailors amongst them but the 
Persians were never a maritime nation , they profess, however, no abhorrence 
to a sea life, for many of them embark as traders on the most distant and 
perilous voyages, and take part in all shipping speculations, and are bold and 
enterprising merchants, though few of them settle out of their own country, 
(so they call the western part of India, from Diu to Bombay ) yet there is not 
a place where they do not occasionally visit. and often reside m for years , 
thus they are found la China, Bengal, Puio Piaaag, Pegu, Madras. Qanjan), 
Ceylon, and at most places on the Malabar coast, but have no settlement to 
the south of Bombay 

Though they follow not the profession of arms, yet they have no hesitation 
in following tne armies into the field in quality of sutlers, shop-keepers, and 
servants to the officers. 

To conclude they <ire a highly interesting people The philosopher will con- 
template in them the descendants of a mighty nation, whose empire once ex- 
tended from the shores of the Mediterranean to the frontiers of India, and 
rejoice to find them neither deficient in virtue nor morality * 


The Contbabt , on. Opinions on India + 

A gentleman, lately arrived from England, has favoured us with a note of 
a conversation, which we are happy to introduce to the reader in the words of 
our Correspondent 

“ I was present at the ensuing conversation which took place at the house 
of a fneni a few days before my departure from London , it was earned on 
by three gentlemen lately returned from India, with great skill, animation, 
and dexterity, and discovered such a fund of colloquial pleasantry, whimsical 
opposition of character, and extemporaneous spnghtlinesa of fancy, as I am 
persuaded will prove acceptable to many of your readers, and entitle it to a 
place in your work. 

“ An old country gentleman, who made one of the party, and who had late- 
ly come to town, with the hope of procuring an appointment for his son in 
India, addressed one of the gentlemen and begged he would have the goodness 
to favour hun with some account of the country he had so lately come from, 
and to which he was about to send his son , he had heard, he said, but httle 
of India, and that little was contradictory and unsatisfactfiry, and, therefore. 


* PojjVb ReveUHoru of Ardel "V iraf. 

+ Thu article m»a published several ymn apt> in the A naite Mirror, ud it now appear* by 
w permiufam of tho author, with e omn auandatuma. 
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he tu anxious to have the opinion of a gentleman whose experience would 
enable faun to give a just and impartial statement of that valuable and interest- t 
mg country 

* l ( Sir/ replied the Indian gentleman, * I am ready to satisfy your curiosity 
as far as in my power , but first let me entreat yon to keep your son at home,’ 

“ ‘ But, Sir/ answered the other, ‘ there is no other way of providing for him 

“ * Sir, there are many ways of providing for a young man without Bending 
him to India, and I am sure any is preferable to perpetual transportation , if 
the young gentleman is idle and Bedative, make him a tailor . & knight of the 
thimble is perhaps aa respectable aa many other Jcnighta, ana you'll have him 
courted by every man of fashion in the metropolis — this, Sir, is one way of 
providing for him but should be dislike sitting croased-legged, and show, at 
the same tune, muscular strength and activity, you can make him a porter, or 
a coalheaver, or a waterman, or a charman but, Sir, if you have any regard 
for your son. you will prevent his going out to India. If the gentleman, 
however, is oi a vagrant disposition, and is resolutely determined on a change 
of climate, you have, doubtless, interest sufficient to get him on board one of 
the whalers in the northern seas. A short period will convince him of the 
vanity of wandering, and preserve him from Indian exile. 

M * Sir, my opinions may appear singular, and my prejudices perhaps un 
founded, but a penod of twenty-five years spent in that country, will add 
acme weight to my assertions, and leave my impartiality, I trust, unquestioned 
Tliat there are people of contrary opinions, I will not pretend to question, but 
they arc generally those whose experience is little, or whose success on their 
arrival has made them view everything through the pleasing medium of pro- 
motion or pleasure , like the young lady, who, having luckily got a husband 
three weeks after her landing, wrote home to her friends in the commencement 
of the honey moon, l thM the black men were very amiable^ and- Calcutta a 
perfect paradise P 

“ ‘ Of the dele tenons effects of the climate, no language can convey an idea 
The fogs and pestilential vapours in the islands oi Java, Sumatra, Borneo. 
Bab, Macassar and Celebes, are odoriferous gales, when compared to those of 
India, and I look upon the inhabitants in the vicinity of the Bohun Upas, aa 
truly enviable to those m every part of Hindoostan , they who reside near the 
poison tree are only incommoded when the wind blows from a certain quarter, 
but in India, every gale carries disease on its wings, and leaves bile and debility 
behind it. 

“ 1 During the solstitial rains and equinoctial hurricanes, there is scarcely 
any place of shelter or protection m the countiy The houses are burnt down 
with lightning, or blown away in a whirlwind, the inhabitants swept away In 
the inundations, and all nature seems overwhelmed in ruin and desolation. 

“ 1 A man who has spent a few years m Hindoostan may be distinguished 
from all others, by his meagre appearance and debilitated frame a weak, ‘ lack- 
lustre eye,' protuberant bones, concave cheeks, long spindle shanks, and vndc 
\lfmadc pantaloon* ' with as much colour as you can discover in a withered 
cabbage leaf, and as little fire as m a worn out flint. In short, he is a bundle 
of infirmity , a walking automaton , a miserable Don Gonzalb Paohhco, 
qu'tn le voyant hnu on auroit fort bten pu apprendre Vosteologie — a mere Qui 
HYE 1 

“ ‘ To prove that I have myself experienced the effects of the climate, I have 
only to mention the number of empty pill boxes left behind me m Bengal 
which may be fairly estimated at 3 OOO , this will be allowing an average of 
three calomel pills a week, (and I believe no man can exist on less,) with7,7&7 
ounces of salts, besides gallons of castor oil, jalaps, <fcu, <fcc. Sir, a man who 
has dragged on a miserable existence of twenty five years, fed on calomel and 
salts, with no other beverage than congee and water gruel, may be allowed to 
give his opinion of the climate. 

a 
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“ ‘ I therefore repeat again, that rather than send my son to the East Indies, 
I would provide him with, a cutler’s wheel, and make him perambulate the 
streets at home, to the tune of 

* Ra7.org to grind 0 I 

“ ‘ Having given you au impartial sketch of the country and climate, allow 
me to say a few words of the inhabitants and the society The former, indeed, 
deserve no consideration , they are Hottentots, with only this difference, that 
they posses all the bad, with none of the good qualities of the thick lipped 
generation their four cardinal vices are lost, lying, avarice, and hypocrisy, 
and their whole creed, a system of canning, cruelty, conspiracy and corruption 
what the Arabian satirist said of the inhabitants of a certain city, is verified 
in them , that there ts not a man among them who can generously give, nor a 
woman who can virtuously refuse 

“ * The European society in India may be divided into two classes, the formal 
and the familiar, one is alf ceremony and silence, the other all levity and 
noise Among the formalists, if you nave the misfortune to be invited, you 
experience a similar sort of gratification to that of a man suddenly summoned 
before a council of the illuminati, an unsociable group of heterogeueous 
exotica, who neither know nor seem desirous of knowing each other , the 
nth look proud, dull and supercilious , the poor meek, dejected and ob- 
sequious — the ladies simper and flutter their fans, the gentlemen gnu, and 
drum with their fingers — ‘ Were you at the theatre last niqkt, Mies Loadstone T — 
‘ Yes, Sir ,’ — 4 Allow me to help you to a lore apple — ha I ha F — forced in this 
manner to endure three hours of melancholy g d>ble, you at last steal out of 
the room, hungry, drowsy, jaded and grumbling, lamenting your hard lot, and 
execrating the musqmtoea ' 

“ The old gentleman here looked a good deal astonished, and, I believe, be 
gan seriously to think of keeping his son at home, when another of the gentle 
men present begged leave to sav a few words m vindication of the country , — 
he had. himself served tweuty three years in India, and was therefore entitled 
to some little attention. The harangue, he said, of his Bengal fnend reminded 
bun of the miseries and dolorous complaints of Messieurs Testy and Sensitive, 
and the surprising adventures of H ill Marvel in the Idler yet he was unwill- 
ing to look upon him as one of those hypooondnacs who take delight in 
tormenting themselves and fnghtning others, and who are no\ er pleased but 
■when they are ‘ warbling out their groans,’ and making every one melancholy 
round them he was well acquainted with the poetical imagination of hie fnend, 
his love of burlesque, his marvellous adventures, Utopian descriptions and 
practical paradoxes, and was willing to attribute the whole of his surprizing 
narrative to these causes, rather than to any predetermined plan of imposing 
on the credulity of the company But he could not, he said, remain silent and 
hear a country like India either satirized or abused , a country that no unpreju- 
diced man ever parted from but with, regret, or mentioned but with admiration . 
of winch the air is salubrious, the soil fruitful, and the inhabitants wise ana 
benevolent — ‘ where every blast shakes spices from the trees, and every month 
drops fruit upon the ground, where all the diversities of the world are brought 
together, the blessings of nature selected, and its evils extracted and 
excluded.’ He hoped no one would look on this as an exaggerated panegyric , 
he spoke from long experience and ngid impartiality, and bad no other desire 
other than that of effacing the unfavourable impression which the last gentle 
man’s invective against India had made on their minds In a country, however, 
in which he had passed twenty-three years of uninterrupted happiness, amidst 
all the delights and gratifications of social life, and all the charms ana allure- 
ments of an enlightened and hospitable society, it would be difficult perhaps 
to repress his feelings, or to speak of the country in any other terms than 
those ef rapture and enthusiasm. , bat his object was not to increase wonder, 
fcut to lessen prejudice, and if he succeeded in that, he had little ambition of 
being looked on as an elegant romancer Of the dreadful effects of the climate, 
aa related by his fnend, many were imaginary, and many proceeded from very 
different causes. It was not Burpnzmg that those who passed twelve hours m 
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bed, and employed the other twelve m gormandizing, smoking, and tipling. 
should complain of bile and debility, and enumerate their empty pill boxes and 
medical prescription a There was one thing indeed eurpnaed raj, and that 
was how they were so long able to continue their destructive habits of debau- 
chery, or by what perversity of judgment they could impute to the climate 
what evidently proceeded from m temperance and idleness. 

“ But if there was nothing in India but disease and debility, he would be 
glad to kndw, -what peculiar advantages they had to boast of at home Of the 
cluhate, no one surefv would be hardy enough to make any forced panegyrics, 
a climate perhaps more variable and pernicious than any in the known world, 
and which occasioned colds, catarrhs, melancholy and consumptions, and added 
more to our bills of mortality in a week, than were to be found w an Indian 
obituary tor a year 

* 4 Of society m England he could not be supposed to know much t — he had 
been twenty three years m India, and never felt a desire to leave it, tall requir- 
ed by the urgency of his private affairs and now that he was at h ome, his only 
wish was to get back He saw nothing but great expense, with little comfort , 
and great ostentation, with little to show , he was pursued, insulted, and 
harrassed in every "street bv beggars, bona robas ind hackney coachmen, and 
had scarcely ever visited a public place of amusement without finding, on hia 
return, his pockets picked ” 

Htatub Ik— 1 


Address of "Winter to Timoub 
V ersijied from Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia 
By Miss Borden 

S frmour or Tamerlane, the conqueror of Eneeia of Hmdooptun, of Perm a, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, unaatrd with oonquoet, assembled at the age ol Beventv-one, &n mimemBe army 
to invade China This empire had formerly been subject to GhenghiB, from whom Timour 
loved to trace hiB descent, and ho said then he left It a duty to re-establish the Tartar power, 
and expel idolatry from a country wkvh had formed part of the dominion b of Jus great ances- 
tor He commenced his n.ardi in the depth of winter, and passed the Iartes on the ioe 
But illness stepped him at Otra, and his forces were soon deprived of their leader “ Tumour** 
Inatitutn, coop mod under his own direction give a flattering picture ot hm achievements , 
but his life has been written with all the virulunee of hatred bv an Arabian author, Ahmed- 
ben Arabshah, fri m whom a striking passage is quitted in bix John Malcolm s History uf 
Persia, which is here attempted to bo versified It is difficult to read it without a more mod- 
ern application ] 

Keen blew the sleety gale the eccne was drear, 

Ouo sheet ot white the hills and plains appear. 

Vast blocks of ice obstruct the rapid floods, 

And hills of snow conceal the sable woods. 

Nor bird, nor beast nor living thing was seen, 

Nor flower, nor fruit uor blade of herbage green , 

All Nature knew the appointed tune of rest, 

And sheltered, slept m earth b maternal breast 
Man’s heart alone no change of season knows, 

And proud ambition stoops not to repose I 
The tyrants troops, regardless of the blast, 

Blacken with countless hordes the silvery waste 
High on his Tartar steed the conqueror rode, 

And led his myriads o’er the frozen flood , 

When lo ' amid a realm of subject sflowB, 

In awful pride, gigantic Winter rose, 

His hand with arrows tilled, was lifted hi gh, 

A ghastly gleam was in his frozen eye , 

Like some vast mountain his stupendous form. 

His voice the howling of the Alpine storm. 

It lacked the melody of giving breath 
And chill’d the spirit as the vojee of Death. 
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“ # Behold the mighty conqueror, who defies 
“ Not man alone but these inclement skies. 

“ Tat though thy dreadful warriors onward nde, 

“ Nor fawn the elements, to sooth thy pnde, 

“ Bound thy warm limbs my loy robe I cast, 

“ I give thee to the enow, the hail, the blast , 

“ Yon hill— the Spirit of thB Storm is there, 

** And bida thee, tyrant, stop thy rash career 
u No longer shalt thou wrap the world m flame, 
u Art thou a spirit of vengeance 1 I the same 
“ Slaves to subdue we use our power alike, 

“ When baneful stars in dire conjunction strike. 

** How temble their force 1 but on ] be bold 1 
“ Make earth’s best region desolate and cold, 

“ Then in the impotence of fury tame, 

“ To find at length thy blasts less keen than mine. 
“ If thou canst glory in unnumbered bands, 

“ That waste, destroy, o’erwhelm the fairest lands, 
u With heavenly aid, my storms as widely sweep, 
“ Thy lance is keen, my arrow strikes as deep l 
u And on thy head, by him that governs alh 
u The deadliest venom of my wrath shall fall, 

“ Not all thy fires, thy self, thine host shall save, 

“ From the cold sleep, the tempest s icy grave p 

* The passage quoted by Sir John Malcolm commence* hera. 
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Reply to thi Contrast , or, Opinions on India 
To (Ac Editor of the Asiatic Journal 

Sra, — I was infinitely amused by an article which appeared in your last 
n timber, entitled, ‘ Tlie Contrast, or Opinions on India , ” and was the more 
struck with it, ae it forcibly reminded me of a like discussion which passed 
in my hearing, some time back, at a friend's house {an old Qu\ Su%), at the 
other end of the t own Having a perfect recollection of the heads of that con 
vernation, I have endeavoured to recall to my memory, as near as possible, its 
general substance. 

Major-General Cayenne has passed his five-and-twenty years, and somewhat 
more, in India , and has amassed just enough fortune to be puzzled to know 
what to do with it After two years’ deliberation he resolved to save , and 
accordingly gave out, he had grown poor, and walked into the city every day 

Having successfully set to sleep the once fervent anticipations of his affee 
taonate brothera and sisters (for the General was a widower and hod never 
mustered any immediate heirs), ho found himself hardly pressed by his young- 
est sister but three, and her three daughters (now on the point of coming out), 
as to the eligibility ol a matrimonial excursion over the Atlantic , and it was 
on thi9 occasion, that I was present at the following discussion, which passed 
at the General’s breakfast -table. Present, the General, Mrs , and myaelf 

Mrs. Good morning, brother , you look but so-so to-day 

The Gen My looks, sister, are the consequences of a toilsome residence m 
India, and are incurable Pray, did you ever know any one return from India, 
cither looking well, or being well 1 

Mrt There are different opinions on that score, brother India m 

generally reckoned a fine country, and were I as young as my Evelina or In- 
diana, I would not hesitate on taking a voyage 

The Gen. Half a century's experience has not been lost upon me, although 
my opinion seems to have but little weight with you. I solemnly declare I 
would not send my dog to India , and, as to a female’s going, it is indelicate, 
monstrous, and vulgar 

Mrs Vulgar 1 nay ; brother, every one remarks the elegant manners of 

females who have married in India. 

The Gen. Paha ! the practice is on a par with Smithfield bargains, and Hie 
manners of English females in India would disgrace a French corps de-ballet 
When young women go out to India, it is with no other notion than getting 
married , the reserve, so amiable m the sex, is openly thrown aside , every 
look, gesture, and act, has written upon it, to be manned, or, more properly 
speaking, to be sold This is understood, from the captain to the lowest-rated 
man on the voyage, as well as to the old civilian, and the dissipated occupant 
of Writer's Buildings, who crowd the strand to catch the first news from Eng- 
land, and the first gumpaa of her who is to put herself to pubhc exhibition for 
one month, and be married the next. 

Mrs. Hem f 

The Gen If you have given your daughters the romantic names of Evelina, 
Indiana, and Angelica with any idea of shoeing off for husbands ta India, I 
am sorry for it , it shall never have my sanction. 
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J frt Always talkmg m thia sweeping style, brother ! is there no 

medium 1 Ib it a' em for parents to send for children, or brothers for sisters 1 
Does every lady who goes out to India, answer the description you give ? 

The Gen I hope not , but it ib generally true. Who can you send my 
nieces to 1 They have neither fathers nor brothers in India 

Mr*. Oh brother * do you forget your intimate friend, Mr , the nch 

collector of pore, who, CoLD says, ib the wealthiest man at the presidency . 

and there is CoL ana Mrs A. and CoL C , who sent you a pipe of Madeira, ana 
my girls their black shawls, and who always said he was eternally obliged to 
yon, and wrote me such an elegant letter, with the pearls, — concluding with, 
What shall I send more 1” 


The Gen Those kind friends, my dear, have forgotten me I can serve 
them no longer . therefore, take you care of your pearls, and your girls of 
their shawls, ana teach them to be content with good plain husbands at home. 

Mrs This may be good theory, brother, but your nieces have neither 

fortunes, nor, as you say, expectations , and the Qrn Hula, as you call them, at 
home, fight wondrous shy of poor girls Really, brother, with your connections, 
I think you might consent to let one out of the three, take her chanue. I must 
confess I never see a splendid party, but my heart aches for my poor girls, who 
declare that though they are known by their black shawls, they always wear 
them, because, poor Indiana says, “it looks elegant and Asiatic ” I must con- 
fess, I think I should only be acting a good mother’s part in seeing them well 
settled in India I often think of the admirable panegyric of your friend, 

Mrs , “ India has been the brightest boon that ever Providence dispensed, 

to remedy the weoualitias of fortune. One large united family, where a young 
female may be well matched, without beauty or fortune, where all prudish 
searching into character is waived, with a generosity truly noble and touching , 
she is, from the moment of her landing, received as one of them, and after 
taking her turn in enlivening the elegant community of the settlement, she 
returns with her better-half to their native soil, full of all that can make 
fashionable life comm* xl faut, and this cloudy country agreeable , while her 
magnificent hospitality excites astonishment even at Carlton House, and the 
elegant simplicity of her pagods Ohinoues laughs in irresistible defiance at the 
musty mansions of antiquated nobility And their parties — ” 

The Gen. In mercy to my nerves, sister, cease this outrageous farago Mans 
Graham was all truth to this— I will never consent to my nieces going to an 
overstocked market, like Alderney cows to Southfield. [Here the General 
began to be warm ] Shall it be said, that the niece of Old Cayenne, who put 
by near a lack of rupees per annum [Here the General coughed as if the 
tail of ins red-hemng had got down his throat, and I really thought it was so , 
hut his sister was much more keensighted, and, notwithstanding the General's 
groans about those times being past, and stammering about alteration of cir- 
cumstances, she appeared to conceive no small hopes that he had motives more 
of policy than necessity for giving out that he was poor , and seemed as little 
indined as the General to pursue the subject, and another red herring coming 
in, the General took the opportunity of giving an entire change to the con- 
versation ] 

I sat all this time, Mr Editor, sipping my tea, as mum chance as a poor 
cross-armed cooky , for I could not, tor politeness’ sake, oppose the General'* 
sister, although I was inclined to see a good deal of reason in a great part of 
what no said on the other hand, too, I could not take her side^ for the special 
reason, that I am a poor sub, and the General makes it a principle never to he 
contradicted, which it is well for me to attend to, as he has a great deal of in- 
terest in LeadenhaU-street. 

If you think this matter not unworthy of a place in your work, it is much 
at your service I am, sir, <fcc., 

Miub Asu.nctrs. 

Baker Street, Tortman Square, June, 1616 
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A GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENON NEAR CALCUTTA. 

The revolutions which have taken place on the surface of the earth exhibit 
interesting phenomena in India as well aa elsewhere. A short tune since the 
Calcutta Naturalists were called upon to assign causes for an interesting- pheno- 
menon, which has presented itself at the great tank before the junction of the 
Chounnghee road, with that of Esplanade Row The bottom of this great 
bason being sandy, suffered the water to falter through and escape, so as to leave 
the tank dry in the hot season. To remedy this evil, it was determined to 
remove altogether this sandy layer A number of workmen were employed, 
wid had. wot dag above four fee t, when, they came to a group of full grown 
trees. These trees were standing perpendicularly at short distances from each 
other, and hail the appearance of trunks loppea off within three or four feet 
from the roots. In general they were about a foot and a half or two feet in 
diameter They were firmly fixed in a dark loemy soil, into which their roots 
spread in every direction The elbows where the trunk separated into its 
roots, were distinctly marked The substance of these subterraneous growths 
was of a reddish colour, like soondre , soft and moist, still preserving the gram 
of the wood. Upon inquiry, it was found that this natural curiosity was by 
no means singular About six or eight vears ago, a similar appearance offered 
itself on cleansing the Laldiggy, in Tank Square , and very lately at Dum 
Dum, not only trunks ot treeB, but bones and deer’s horns were found at a 
great depth from the surface of the ground, on the occasion ot sinking a new, 
tank. It is even said the body of a boat was dug up under similar circum- 
stances at Garden Reach 

Another notice of thxs Phenomenon. — The facts stated in the Calcutta Gazette 
agree exactly with our information on the subject but we are disposed to think 
that the particular spot lias not sunk, but that agreeable to the theory of 
Rennel, the whole of the strata above the trees has been deposited during a 
course of ages after some sudden inundation The fact of trees berngfound 
at that depth is not peculiar to the tank now the object of inquiry We ex- 
amined the bottom of a tank three mile9 distant, and di>covered large logs of 
what we conceived to be Soondre In the excavation of docks by Mr Jones 
the civil engineer, timber of various descriptions has been found. Also m the 
excavation and clearing of tanks on the opposite side of the river No appear- 
ance of petrifaction appears to have been observed. 


On the Diseases op India, and the use of the Nitbo mxteUtic Acid, 
by Dr H Soott 

(From a paper printed in the Journal of Science and the Arts, entitled , “ Some 
Remarks on the Arts of India , <Lc") 

I mean m the present paper to confine mvself chiefly to a detail of some of 
the effects that I nave observed from diluted mtnc acid taken internally, and 
used as a bath for a variety of diseases. The field is far ton extensive to be 
well surveyed by me, or indeed by any one individual, and I must rest satisfied 
with a very general sketch Though conscious of being quite unequal to the 
task, I am earned on by the belief that no other personhasyet hadthe same means 
of judging, and from the conviction, that by the harmless remedies that I now 
recommend, much good may be done m some diseases that are acknowledged to 
be beyond the ordinary means of relief 
It is woll known that climate alters much the phenomena and the nature of 
diseases to which the human body is liable A great part of my life has been 
spent between the tropics, where the temperature ib generally high , where the 
vegetable world m its genera and species puts on appearances that are quite 
new to the inhabitants ot Europe i where the animals are generally very differ 
ent, and where the diseases by which they are afflicted arise from other causes 
and with different symptoms. I have often thought that It would be curious 
and useful to mark, from sufficient experience, the peculiar maladies to which 
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we are subject in a hot climate, ae -well as those from which we are exempt 
If tbw were done with doll, it might give nsa to a number of important con- 
clusions, both for avoiding and cun eg diseases. 

Cancer 

Cancer is nearly unknown within the tropics. During twenty-five years I 
saw one case of cancer in a person who had brought the rudiments of the dia 
ease from Europe From that case I learned the afflicting truth, that although 
a hot climate does generally prevent the formation of cancer , yet, when once 
it is formed, it does not cure it. I saw, in another instance, a cancer arise in 
India with an European gentleman, from often pulling the hairs from a wart 
on the skin of the cheek, and which produced at last the most deplorable effect*. 
If such a complaint had appeared in any natives of the country, whatever 
might have been their caste or condition, I Bhould probably have seen or heard 
of it 

Pulmonary Consumption 

Phthisis pnlmonalia is not common in that clim'ifce although it does occa- 
sionally appear The true Phthisis is certainly a rirer disease tlmre than many 
European practitioners suppose, for the lungs very often suffer from abscess 
and affections of the liver , and it is no easy matter to distinguish such com 
plaints from the true Phthisis pulmonolis. 

Scrofula 

Scrofula is rare, though particular causes do sometimes produce it Cold 
and moisture seem to be the great sources of the scrofulous diathesis, for the 
children of Indians, and even the ape kind, although free from the disease in 
their native climate, are very liable to scrofulous affections on being brought 
to Europe Would it not appear then, that similar causes ha\e a tendency to 
produce Phthisis pulmonahs. Pcrofula, Schirrhus, and Cancer, and that there 
is Borne connection in their origin, and perhaps in their nature 1 

Biliary Stones 

I never knew an instance of a biliary stone being found in the gall bladder or 
biliary ducts, in India. 

Stone 

The formation of stone in the unitary bladder is nearly unknown between 
the tropica. I have, indeed, not met with a single instance of it, although I 
have known some cases where a disease was imported, and not removed by 
climate. This exemption, however, from those dreadful diseases does not ex 
tend through a great extent of latitude and it should also be remembered 
that altitude above the sea has similar effects to a more northern latitude I 
speak of my experience in a country on a level nearly with the ocean, and 
having a barrier of ghauts or mountains towards the east In the northern 
parts of India the maladies of Europe begin to show themselves I knew a 
boy who got a stone in the bladder m Guzurat, for which he had been cut by 
a native surgeon. The perforation was made in nearly the same place that it 
lb in Europe, and the operation was what is called, I think, by the Gnpe 
I may take notice here of a case of stone in the bladder (it cannot be too 
o^Jen mentioned) which was remarkable for the singular mode of cure adopted 
by Colonel Martme, himself the sufferer He then resided at Lucknow, bnt 
I oelieve the Colonel had lived in many of the northern parts of Hindoos tan 
I knew well a surgeon* of the Company's service, who was intimate with the 
Colonel, and visited him at all hours, and often saw him carrying on his pro- 
cess for cure It consisted in reducing the stone to powder, by a fine saw in- 
troduced into the urethra by means of a canula, and he perfectly succeeded in 
removing th& whole of it The Colonel was an ingenious mechanic His saw 
was made of the steel spring of a watch He introduced the canula till it 
touched the stone, and then, by changing the position of his body, he pushed 

•Mr Bright, 
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on the saw till it was, for a little way, m oontact with the stone, and then 
moving it backwards and forwards, he reduced it to powder My fnend often 
saw him at this work, and occasionally more than onoe on the same day The 
operation gave him no pain whatever , for soft parts, plentifully covered with 
mucus, are under very different circumbtances from hard and resisting bodies, 
and completely elude the teeth of so fine a saw Soon after every sawing, he 
passed, with his unne a quantity of the stem, in the form of a powder 
Although a parallel case will not often occur, where the patient is so intelli- 
gent and ingemoua ? and the final success so decisive, yet long habit, and 
guided by the feelings known only to the individual, I should nope that a 
similar mode might sometimes be appbed with advantage No surgeon can 
effect this for another person To place the stone and the saw in the proper 
positions, and to carry on the operation with success, and without pain or m 
jury, can only be done by the patient himself. The hopes of relief, the atten- 
tions and observations necessary to attain it the repeated trials, with all the 
sources of employment and of comfort to a miserable man, may well rewird 
him, even if the perfect success of Colonel Martme should be unattainable * 

Gout 

Although a tropical climate does not at all ttmes prevent the attacks of the 
gout, yet they certainly are leBS common and severe than in cold countries. 

Rheumatism 

Acute rheumatism is rare between the tropics, but cases of it do occasionally 
occur In like m inner, tbe chronic kind is sometimes met with in India, and 
is more easily cured than in Europe 

Live ) a /id Spleen 

While the glands that are the common seat of scrofula are less generally 
diseased between the tiopics than here other glands suffer them mure fre- 
quently than in Europe and in particular the liver and spleen I have fancied 
at times that I could see mechamcal causes for some of the derangements of 
the liver in a hot climate The resinous matter ot the bile seems to be theie 
more abundant. ItappLar-s 01 casiondly to separate from its union with soda, 
when it stagnates in tne liver, and enlarges it giving rise to all the phenomena 
of chronic hep ititiv By some mi ans tho calces ot mercury stimulate that 
organ or they give solubility to thib resinous matter which then passes through 
the ducts to the intestines Such a bilious disrharge, from the use ot mercury, 
is the true ->ign d of rehet When, from long illness, or other means, weak 
ness is produced, with a languid cm ulation chrome hepatitis is almost a cer- 
tain consequence the w a *er join the liver is diminished, depositions take 
place, and I have seen if ter death resinous and spermaceti like matter choking 
md obstructing the uidinaty course of uruihtion, and greatly enlarging the 
whole mass It is ssid, that in some parts of German), the overgrown livers of 
geese and ducks arc esteemed a great delicacy for tb table In order tu pro 
dure them, thev fix the animal by the feet to a board they keep it motionless 
in a high temperature and force it to swallow a groat dral of nourishment. This 
is the case occasionally with our countrymen in India a high temperature, 
little motion with a plentiful diet and the very same consequences make their 
appearance W hile a very languid circulation of the blood gives birth with 
certainty to chrome obstruction^ ot the liver, acute hepatitis, on the contrary 
is produced by all those causes which qiu«ken the circulation beyond its pro- 
per rate Such are violent exercise, fever, and hard drinking, and, I might 
add, steel and tonics, and bark From the peculiar structure of the liver, and 

* Since writing the above, I have conversed with a very intelligent officer of high rank, wha 
knew the Colonel Intimately He tells me that the inatrnment for reducing the atone to powder 
was rather a file than a saw, and that it was fixed tr tho end of a pier© or whalebone 11 was 
passed into the bladder through a oan nl a . So accurately from habit could the Colonel judge oi 
every circumstance, that he could tell when any part of the surface of the Btone became more 
elevated than the rest, and oould remove that part with the greatest rucotv On ■peeking to a 
friend now in town, who also was intimate with the Colonel, he was tbld, that the filing part of 
the instrument was made ol a kmttmg-needle, properly tempered for the purpose. 
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the state of the circulation of itB blood, it cannot flow much more quickly 
than la natural with impunity How often, are boys seized with a pain in the 
Mgion of the liver, after run mug with rapidity! 

Aftrcury 

The calces of mercury do certainly give the utmost relief, both m acute and 
chronic hepatitis. While in the acute kind we employ between the tropics the 
antiphlogistic plans, blistering, blood letting, and especially purgatives, we 
ought not for a moment, if the disease is severe, to delay the use of the calces 
of mercury internally, with the ointment externally, as being of more conse 
quence than all the other means in our power No condition, to which 
human nature is exposed, is more deplorable than that where an abscess has 
taken place m the liver I know of no sufficient security in that climate 
against such an evil but mercury Ah soon as the mouth gets sufficient y 
Sec ted, and the system is impregnated with it to a proper degree, the pain, 
the fever, and the distress abate and the patient remains quite secure from the 
risk of abscess, provided we have not used the remedy too late, and when such 
a change has taken place as must necessarily end in abscess. While nobody 
is better acquainted with the inestimable benefits that arise from the due use 
of mercurials than myself, nobody can better koow the ill consequences that 
follow them. In those pre-di©posed to acrotula, they excite it , in those with 
a tendency to consumption, they accelerate it , and they have other bad con- 
sequences thgt I need not meutiou When however, we are threatened with 
the formation of matter m the liver, we must negLect all those considerations, 
and submit to smaller evils, in order to avoid one of the most molancholy 
kind. 

Nitru Acid 

When in India, I was most anxious to discover a substitute for the mercu- 
rial calces, less miunuoa and equally efficacious, and 1 have not been entirely 
without success. I knew that the mtnc acid acts most readily on the resinous 
matter of the bile, and I wv in hopes that I might communicate such an 
acidulous state to the living body as should produce the effects that I desired 
That it may alter the nature of the urine, has been proved by Mr Braude, 
who liae recommended the use of it in a particular kind ol urinary calculus 
If large secreting glands are thus materially affpeted by merely drinking this 
acid, I cannot doubt but that by bathing the whole surface of the Dod\, 
below the head, in a very dilute mtnc bath, much of it may be absorbed, 
and more material effects produced. I had found that through the medium of 
the stomach the effects of the acid, if given to the wished for extent, might be 
lnjunous, and I had tried to little purpose to combine it with substances for 
which it naa but a slight affinity, excepting by such combinations to diminish 
its action on the stomach without destroying its useful qualities 1 remits 
absorption by the skin, some effects have arisen that I think very important. 
We are destined to find our way by experience, aud can never know to what 
an untried agent may lead us at last. 

I gave, many years ago, a short account of my trials with the mtnc acid in 
India. It was obtained there by means of alum from common crude Bengal 
saltpetre In that country, both alum and saltpetre are plentiful and cheap , 
but I conld not obtain the sulphuric acid, unless from Europe or by making it 
myself. In both cases it would have been expensive, from requinng either the 
payment of freight for a long voyage, or the expense of erecting a considerable 
apparatus. I was satisfied, therefore, with the acid procured, as I have said, 
from unrefined saltpetre and alum. I was aware that that acid was far from 
pure. I knew that it was mixed with a considerable proportion of muriatic 
acid, derived from the muriates which that saltpetre so plentifully contains 
I had long given this acid internally, and I had round it harmless, and some- 
times very useful. I was far from thinking at that tune, nor did I suspect till 
long afterwardsj that pure mtnc acid is unequal to the production of all the 
benefits which I sometime* denved from my acid applied to the surface or to 
the stomach. A suspicion of this kind first arose from circumstances that I 
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must now explain, at the nsk of being thought tedious. At that moment I 
lamented the unpurity of my mtnc acid , and I was Barry to use ahnn instead 
of sulphuric ana, although, in the end, both of those circumstance* have been 
highly useful, by leading me to conclusions at which I never otherwise could 
have arrived. 

At the Presidency of Bombay we have extensive works for gunpowder, from 
which the armies on that side of India, and occasionally the navy, are supplied 
With that material of war The manufacture of this article had fallen into the 
hands of some Parsees, who, as in other cases, had some practical knowledge, 
but no kind of SLience to direct them. Complaints of the gunpowder had 
become very general It grew moat in the magazines, and did not, after keep- 
ing, answer to the common modes of proof So very ignorant were those men, 
that they perpetually returned all the liquor remaining after the crystallizations 
of their saltpetre on the next quantity to be crystallized. They judged their 
saltpetre tooe sufficiently pure and ht for gunpowder when they saw the crys- 
tals clear and transparent, and free from charcoal or mud After a committee 
of intelligent officers had reported on this state of things, I was desired to take 
charge of those works which I continued to hold till my departure from India. 
By adopting the necessary measures, our gunpowder soon became as good as 
auy in the world One of those changes (and it is what leads me to the present 
digression) was the purification of the saltpetre, I had read, in the “ Annales 
de Chimic,” a proposal of Mr Lavoisier to purify that article for gunpowder, 
by reducing it to powder, and then washing it with two portions of water 
Inese two washings were sufficient to dissolve nearly the whole of the delique- 
scent salts, with a certain portion of the nitre This to us was not only a very 
effectual operation but it was one profitable to the public , for, by evaporating 
the liquor of the two washings, we recovered a quantity of saltpetre, impure 
indeed, but when mixed, with charcoal, &c. stall ht for making fireworks for 
the celebration of the wi ddrngs of the natives As, during the state of warfare 
which prevailed at that time it was judged proper to prohibit the importation 
of saltpetre for sale, the product of our washings was gladly purchased. After 
saltpetre has thus been carefully washed, it is perhaps free enough from saline 
impurities to be ht for gunpowder , but I have always gi\ en it one subsequent 
crystallization, fcanng it might contain a little sand or other matter, by which 
a spark and an explosion might be produced 

Being at that time impressed with a belief that the effects of my acid on the 
bum^n oody arose entirely from the mirv and, I thought it would be a great 
improvement if I distilled it, not as usual from the crude saltpetre but from 
such as had been washed in the way I havo mentioned. This practice I con- 
tinued for a long time and indeed until I left India. Since using thia purer 
saltpetre, I have often imagined that some of its beneficial effects were no 
longer produced, or were le^s remarkabb But mj means of observation were 
cut short, first by very bad health, and then by being obliged to leave India 
for this country Until lately I n*id no opportunity of seeing the Bick here, 
or of recommending remedies tor them but stall the suspicion of my having 
diminished the power of the acid, by purifying the nitre, hung upon my mind, 
and I resolved to £ut it to the te->t of experience, as soon aa I might have it in 
my power I have found that the acid produces many effects in this climate 
as readilv as it did in India. For the reasons just stated, I have used m all 
my late tnaJs not the nitric acid, but ati acid composed of three parts of mtnc 
and one of munatac acid. With the result of these trials I have been suffi- 
ciently satisfied , nor have I had reason to think, that a constitution broken 
down by disease, by the use of powerful remedies, such as mercury t or by the 
long continued action of the poison of syphilis receives less benefit m this cli- 
mate from the acid treatment than I have derived from it in India 

Psetidosyphxlis 

X long ago said that I had removed syphilitic affections by the mtnc acid (it 
was rather the xutTo-munotic), which had resisted mercury long and jucu~ 

+ 
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cjouBly applied I had combined the external with the internal use of the acid, 
■and I succeeded m some of those cases at least, which have been called pseudo- 
syphihtic. This state of syphilis is thought by some able and eminent mm to 
be a new disease, and arising rather from the consequences of the remedy than 
from the poison of the syphilis still existing in the constitution. I know well 
that an indiscreet, or even a large use of mercury, may give rise to much evil , 
but I may be permitted to say, tint no skill nor prudence in the application, of 
that remedy mil at all tunes prevent the occurrence of paeadoaypnihs In it, 
I believe, that the poison of syphilis still exists, remaining occasionally dor- 
mant, and becoming, from unk nown causes, active and injurious, and exerting 
again all its specific effects I think, however, that the cause of pseudosyphilis 
is a scrofulous habit, acted upon at once by the poison of mercury ana the 
poison of syphilis, for to such a habit of body they are both poisons. We can- 
not destroy the syphilitic virus without calling into action the scrofula, to which 
there is a pre-disposition , so that on the patient is entailed a new disease not 
less afflictive than either of those from which it arises. It may perhaps be 
thought some confirmation of this opinion, that during the whole <pf my resi- 
dence in India, where mercury is so commonly so largely, and sometimes so m 
judiciously given for affections of the liver, I never knew a single instance of 
this new disease having arisen where syphilis was certainly out of the question 
That this sort o! syphilis is very common in this country, is evident from the 
inspection of many of our public hospitals, where patiefits are often seen, who 
for years together have been subjected to many courses of mercury, and a 
variety of useless or hurtful remedies Even m our streets, many sufferers m 
this way must attract the notice of every medical man It is not enough to 
say, that the nostrums of quacks, and the treatment of empynca, have prodtic 
ed such evils 1 have observed, that cases do occasionally occur where the 
utmost skill of the present time is found to be quite mcffectuil I now most 
earnestly recommend the mtro- muriatic acid bath for this disease, a means yet 
untried in this country I see that the nitric acid is given internally by many 
practitioners m Great Britain, and occasionally, I am as.--ured, with advantage 
The knowledge of this would sufficiently reward me for all thp trouble 1 have 
bestowed on the subject, and here I might rest satisfied hot I wish still further 
to advance the use and utility of the remedy Like the calces of mercury, this 
bath effects the gums and the salivary glands, giving nse occasionally to a 
plentiful ptyalism Though it reddens the gums, swells them, and renders 
them somewhat tender, it never produces that nauseous smell nor those feetid 
ulcerations which arise from mercury , nor from the bath did I ever know the 
least injury arifce to the teeth. If the gums are much affected from the bath, 
it is generally prudent to stop its nse or to diminish the absorption by erp<is^ 
liig a Bmaller surface to it If we go on with it too long some inconvenience 
is experienced , a degTee of restlessness takes place and the patient says he 
does not feel himself so well as ho ought to do Beyond this point I'have 
seen no degree of harm from this general and powerful agent, and even this 
disappears on discontinuing it for a short turn* I know no other means that 
are capable of producing effects at once so Balutary and so considerable, so free 
from injury, with so little inconvenience or disturbance * 

Nvtric Acid 

If the acid be employed for syphilis or pseudosyphilia either by the stomach 
or the Rkm } I should consider every trial as quite inconclusive where a ptyalism, 
some affection of the gums, or some very evident constitutional effect, had not 
arisen from it As with mercury the system should be kept charged with it 
for a longer or a shorter tame, according to circumstances Mercury never 
could hi*ye obtained the character of a specific for syphilis if it had been man 
aged as the mtnc acid has been, if it had been generally given m quantities 


* In thie climate it mQ be found convenient to bathe only the feet and the levs dally, or 
tvic* a day For this purpose a "wooden tub may be nacd. The water when acidulated Kith 
nttro -muriatic acid ahould taste about as sour as vinegar, or it should be of an oh a strength, 
u to prick Um lion a little after being eipoied to it for twenty nrnmtea car half aa hour 
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so small by the mouth, as even to leave it in doubt, whether it is capable of 
affecting the gums and stimulating the salivary glands Why Bhould not the 
mtnc acid receive the same privilege and indulgence that ia conceded to 
mercury 1 It is still a stranger in this donate, and on that account requires 
the more care and attention. There is nothing absurd in supposing that n& 
tnre may have many substances in store, capable of destroying or removing the 
syphilitic poison from tlie constitution I say, then, m the spirit of the illustri- 
ous Bacon, “ fiat experunentum.” 

When I have removed a disease by the acid treatment that was regarded as 
undoubtedly syphilitic, I have been commonly told at last, that we must have 
been mistaken, for that nothing but mercury can cure syphilis I wish we had 
some chemical test for the existence of this poison m the bodv that we might 
have more of the evidence of our senses, ana less of the wanderings of opinion 
One of the states of syphilis the least doubtful, is that of recent canter and 
this, though of a had kind, 1 have seen m about a week completely removed 
by the bam. 

There are no researches so diffioult as those which regard the human body 
and the changes connected with life The capacity of few men seems to me to 
be well adapted for them The chemist may repeat his experiments as often 
as he pleases, he may vary them till he obtains results on which he can rely 
It is very different indeed with the pbjsician. The doubts and the darkness 
that surround him are in companion ten-fold. After all, it may be with myself 
that the whole of the errors lie for who can judge ot himself f I can believe 
that a man who is not of my opinn >n may be equally sincere with me But the 
same appearances convey toeaibofus impressions ot a veiy different kind 
With such a person then J need not reason, and I will not dispute. I must 
ask him, as Rousseau did his antagonist ‘ What is there Sir, m common to 
“you, and to me, by -which we may be enabled to understand each other 

I employed while in India, the mtnc add by the mouth, or as a bath for 
various complaint*, as I never wished to confine it specifically to any one I 
was anxious to get from experience a general rule for its application, and it 
was certainly not without some success thnt I used it for several diseased con 
di turns of the body I shall slightly mention a few of those complaints m 
which I have found it of advantage. 

Affections of the Sfon 

For some affections of the skin I have derived benefit from the bath , it 
rapidly and effectually removes every sort of sores. This bath has the ad-vant- 
age of keeping perfectly unaltered for any length of time, not suffering 
decomposition like water, and never emitting any kind of unwholesome 
effluvium It is an agent that we employ with almost any degree of power 

In those very weak or delicate, I have plunged one arm into it only, or I 
have washed a portion of the skin with it I have very often exposed the legs 
up to the knees in the bath, and by their means alone have been able to keep 
the mooth affected for a long fame When a greater power was required I 
have exposed the whole surface below the head to it To all this may be added 
its internal use, if necessary 

Debility 

Where the constitution has been weakened by fever, or long continued dis 
ease, I have found in the mtnc acid bath, a tendency to renovate It remark- 
ably improves the complexion 

Liver and Bile 

In chrome hepatitis and a bilious disposition, I have used it with much ad- 
vantage 

Aptkce 

I have Been the happiest effects from it m apthm of the mouth, and intestinal 
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canal, where every otter remedy had failed- This u sometimes a dreadful 
disease in Indie , is it the “ cachexia apthosa" of Dr. Latham ? In many dis- 
orders of females, and in men worn out with obstinate intenmttents, I have 
found it very useful In short, (and as a general rule,) I have found the acid 
bath advantageous and salutary in all cases where mercury la useful, and with 
the additional advantage, that the acid treatment u attended by neither injury 
nor inconvenience. 

Scrofula. 

As I held seen the good effects of mine acid in pseudosyphihs, or that land 
of syphilis which cannot be cured by mercury , and as I had long thought 
that pseudosyphihs arose from syphilis m some way combined with scrofula, 
I became anxious to know the effect of the acid treatment in pure scrofula 
Since I came to London, I have seen a great number of trials made by different 
medical practitioners with the mtro muriatic acid- Some of these cases were 
of long standing and of the worst kind. The result on the whole has been very 
favourable, though none of the patients have yet used it for three months In 
almost all the health has improved, and some of the sores have healed, or shown 
a tendency to heal I have not seen a cure effected in a single instance , but 
this could hardly have been expected , for where the disease is of lo ng standing, 
as with these patieuts, and where many glands are inflamed and enlarged, it 
is evident that a long time will be required to reduce them to the healthy state. 
I have seen remarkable relief m Beveral people where the neck was much af 
fected, much swollen, with many glands m a state of suppuration, so as to make 
the least motion painful and nearly impossible In some of these the pain 
and swelling has much diminished, and a considerable degree of motion of the 
head ib attainable without pain In one girl m particular, who was reduced 
to a dying state by merely drinking the acid, her health and strength have 
greatly improved, and the sores have healed or shown a tendency to heaL 
With experience so short and imperfect, I cannot venture to say more, than 
that it holds out a hope of relief for some states of that cruel disease 

I have jqst seen Mr Carmichael's book on Scrofula, which contains some 
just observations , and he seems to prove that a disorder of the digestive 
organs is often connected with it The utility of the practice that I have men- 
tioned is very consistent with his idea of an acidity prevalent in the pnmaa 
vise, for the mineral acids are known powerfully to counteract such a tendency 
by giving tone to tne organs uf digestion. This disease has Deen the source of 
gross empiricism , for at differont times almost every product of nature ur of 
art has been extolled for the core of it The boasted baths of the Greeks and 
Romans could produce little further effect than what arises from hot or cold 
water, and are often nothing more than the mere semblance of doing something 

Chlonne 

Of all the remedies for scrofula, those substances that contain chlorine seem 
to have been most successful Such are sea water, sea air, the muriates of 
lime, &c., &c. Sir Humphry Davy has shown, in a very late paper, that the 
mtro muriatic acid (the aqua regia of the old cnpmiBte) is not a mere mixture 
of mine and muriatic acids. On the contrary, from their union a quantity of 
pure chlonne is evolved, and water and mtro us acid gas (the results of the new 
Affinities) are produced. Is chlonne a material agent in my bath 1 if 1 were 
sure of this I might mix the acids, so as to produce it stall more abundantly 
It has always been observed, that calomel and corrosive sublimate are the 
most active preparations of mercury, perhaps from the chlonne held in the 
compound. Chlonne is now known to oe an elementary body of the greatest 
activity* of the powers of which over diseases we are nearly in total ignorance. 

1 have for many years past given euchlorme for several diseases combined 
in its nascent state with soda. It contains oxygen very abundantly, and in a 
loose state of chemical combination I mean it as a substitute for the nitric 
sad, and it is a very good one. Although Sir Humphry Davy had not at that 
time shewn us the composition of euchlorme, I saw that I was in poaseinon of 
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a valuable substance, which I have never since ceased to use. Mr Brande baa 
bad the kindness to prepare for me portions of this compound, and ha baa 
shown me an easier and a cheaper method of making it for common use, than 
the one which I was in the habit of employing But I moat defer what 1 have 
to say of this substitute for the nitnc acid till another tune 

1 have thus concluded what I intended to communicate on a subject of 
great importance I have recommended from experience the practice of 
charging the body with some of the mineral acids, or their elements, for van - 
ous states of disease, by the stomach, and especially by the akin I may be 
right or I may be wrong, but I have acted from conviction , and I cannot bat 
hope, that an abler mmd and a happier day, will yet confirm and extend the 
truths that I have but slightly touched upon 

“ Alter ent turn Tiphys ’ 


A POLT METRICAL TaBLB. 

Shewn ny the Itinerary Distance, in British Miles, between some of 
the most remarkable Places of Hmdoostan 
Explanation 


From Agra to Tnchi nopoly 1406 > , * 

Calcutta to Senngapatam 1220 j nuJes - Agra 


Benares 

380 

Bidjegur 

66 

436 

Bombay 

950 

984 

860 

Calcutta 

1300 

621 

665 

960 

Delhi 

1060 

966 

656 

600 

116 

Hyderabad 

900 

1020 

480 

664: 

746 

830 

Madras 

366 

1360 

1030 

770 

1029 

1110 

1190 

Oude, or Fyzabad 

1170 

810 

360 

695 

1086 

186 

130 

280 

Patna 

236 

1267 

900 

660 

400 

1140 

196 166 

545 

Poonah 

. _i 

1067 

959 

070 

387 

915 

1200 

98 

898 

930 

796 

Sermgapatam 

626 

1216 

1230 

290 

315 

1330 

1220 

620 

1213 

1170 

1215 

Suratl 702 

245 

1020 

880 

930 

565 

756 

1310 

177 

837 

906 

680 

Tnchinopolyl 92?! 226 

750'l481 

1275 

208 

540 

1473 

1240 

_846 

1230 

1286 

1406 


Sketch op a Journey to the summit of Adam’s Peak in the 
Island op Chylon, 

Recently performed by two Officers 

While we were m Saffregam, we resolved to pnt in execution a project of 
which we had talked in Colombo, and before our return to visit Adam’s Peat 
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This plan we have accomplished, — leaving Baddegeddera on the morning of the 
6 th, we gamed the ‘tamTnit on the next day, at half past two in the afternoon 
Oar first march from Baddegeddera was five miles and a half of tolerable road 
through & fino and interesting country, along the left bank of the Caitora nver 
to the royal village and extensive lawns of GiUemolley From this place the 
king received his store of Jaggery There are about two hundred and fifty in 
habitants, who are well-looking and of a creditable appearance Their houses 
are numerous and comfortable 

From Gillemalley, at three o’clock, we set out for Palabatnla, aituated on the 


our journey, accompanied t>y one oi tne priests as a guide , tne road leads for 
n. mil ft and a half, oreravery rugged and abrupt ascent to the N E up the 
Nulu Hella, at the bottom of which about n quarter of a mile from Pala- 
batula, we crossed the Oaltura nver, and al_l the way up to the top of the 
hill we heard it on our right hand running below The next ascent is 
the Honrtilla Hella of three quarters of a mile still more rugged and difficult 
than the former, the roiu at some places having an angle of full fifty- degrees 
we then ascended the Gonatilla Hella, tbout half a mile stilJ more steep, and 
the air became cooler and clearer The next stage is. to Deabeture, rather 
more than a mile, and here is the summit of this mountain, the road up which 
is one continual nse of four miles without any intervening descent , although 
the hill has four names, and each division is marked by a whitewashed stone 
on the right aide of the road There is here a small Arabelain (a feingaleae 
rest-house) and the ruins of a building erected by Eheilapola (the late 
Dessave of Saffregam) The adigars and dessaves were accustomed to be car- 
ried as far as this point when they visited the Peak, which opens to the view 
bearing E by N The road now extends m a N E directfon, four miles ovor 
the hms of Dnrmaraga, Pedrotallagalla, Malle Malk Kandura, and Andea 
Malle Hella. and is excessively steep aud difficult From the latter the Peak 
itself nses about a mile, or three quarters in perpendicular height From this 
place the way is fait climbing the direction at first N E , then S E. xgam 
H E. and, lastly, N W where the perpendicular ascent is encountered , this is 
only to be surmounted by the help of several massy iron chains, which are 
strongly fastened at top, let down the precipice, and again secured below 
These chains are donations to the temple and the name of the donor is engrav 
ed on one of the links, made solid for that purpose The height of the precipice 
is about twenty feet, aud many holes are worn in the face ot the rock by the 
feet of the numerous pilgrims who have ascended it with the assistance of 
the chains 

At half past two in the afternoon we reached the summit It 13 an area of 
about one-iifth of an acre, surrounded by a stone wall four feet and a half high, 
of four unequal sides, with two entrances, one on the south, and another on the 
east, and an opening to the west, in the form of an embrasure In the middle 
is a rock of about nine feet high on which is the famed impression of the 
Holy Foot. It has in fact a most shapeless appearance, bearing little resem- 
blance to a human foot , and, what is most unfortunate for the tradition of its 
bemg the last footstep of Buddha, when he strode from Ceylon to Ava, the toes, 
if they can be discerned, are turned toward the west • The clouds which arose 
as we were ascending, prevented our having any view , and we occupied our 
selves till four o’clock in taking a plan of file summit— we then found it was 
much too late to think of returning to Palabatnla, and resohed to remain dur- 
ing the night on the Peak I can hardly attempt to describe the extraordinary 
grandeur and variety of the scene that opr ned upon us at sunset — above our 
heads the air was perfectly serene and clear . heloWj a thick bed of clouds enve- 
loped the mountain on all sides, and completely intercepted our view But 
every now and then the beams of the sun broke through a mass of clouds, and 
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threw a br illian t light over the surrounding mountains , then suddenly the 
opening was closed, and all was again hidden from our sight These beauti 
ful glimpses were often quite momentary, and frequently repeated, sometimes 
evfen twice in a minute, nor did the operation entirely cease until it was quite 
dark, We spent a wretched night in a most comfortless hut about thirty feet 
below the summit There was a piercing wind, and the cold was far greater 
than I had ever felt since X left England— unluckily we had no thermometer 
with ua, but 1 think the quicksilver would not have risen above 40° 

The rising of the sun presented a magnificent scene, but quite different from 
that of the evening — the whole surrounding country, except Ouva, was covered 
with clouds, above which only the tops of a few - mountains were viable Hunaa 
Garee Kandy bore 25° N E. , and a mountain, that we decided to be Idal 
gasina, 22° S E The whole country of Ouva was exposed to view, and lay 
stretched out in appearance jUBt beneath our feet The sea on that Bide was 
perceptible, and bore S EL, which must have been in the neighbourhood of 
Paltoopane and it was perhaps the Maha leeway, or great natural Saltpan, that 
we observed. 

At seven m the morning we began to descend the mountain, and reached 
Falabatula- at noon. 


Smuggling of Indian Goods. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 

Sib, — Happening a few days before my departure from Calcutta to call upon 
a lady to wnoae affability and politeness, I, as a stranger, lay under great 
obligations, she wanlv introduced a conversation regarding the extreme strict* 
ness of the Custom House Regulations, as applicable to the introduction of 
East India Commodities , and the consequent hardship to which every one m 
the settlement was subject, from being hindered sending the smallest pledge 
of their affection to their far distant friends She added, that for her park, ahe 
was sure, that her relation* in England must think her very unkind ana un- 
grateful, in neglecting to make some sort of return for their love and kindness , 
and that this was the more vexatious, as ahe longed for nothing so much as an 
opportunity, to show that time and absence had produced no alteration in her 
heart I now began to suspect what would be the end of her story . winch she 
very shortly wound up b> whispering that she had a few Bfcnngs or pearls and 

a lovely pair oi shawls, for her dear friend the lady ol Colonel , in Eon 

don , ana that as I was about to sail for Engl and, I might, perhaps, without in- 
convenience favour her bv taking charge of them I was reduced to some 
difficulty by this unlucky request , for on the one hand it was no easy matter 
to give a refusal to a lady to whose hospitality and friendly attention I owed 
much of the comfort I had enjoyed during my BOiourning , and on the other 
I had long made it a rule not to lend my aid in furthering a practice, in my 
opinion, decidedly fraudulent and dishonest At last I took courage, and after 
declaring how unfortunate I was in being obliged to deny any request of beds, 
attempted to convince her of the great impropriety of encouraging the under 
hand transmission of contraband goods , and of the injury done to her country 
by every species of smuggling She laughed at my scruples , told me I might 
keep my musty morality to myself , for that she had no wish to be better than 
her neighbours , and that I must very well know, there was not a lady in the 
lettlement who did not do so, as well as herself. She ended by saying, that 
she was sure the law never could have been intended to put a stop to the inno- 
cent gratification of the best affections of our nature , and that His Majeetyk 
revenue could never be a sufferer by the admission of a few presents, of no 
consideration either in number or value. Thm» was no arguing against this 
fery convenient doctrine, supported as it wa° by, universal usage , and I there- 
ore took mv leave, under the disagreeable impre^aion of having lost the esteem 
if my friend by refusing to undertake her commission, and rendered myself 
ridiculous by a fruitless show of too great rigidity of principle. On returning 

5 
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home, I happened, in order to get nd of these unpleasmg reflections, to take 
up a volume of the works of Dr Franklin, and was very agreeably surprized 
to find in it an essay on the very subject winch had just created a coolness 
between Mrs. — — and me I knew that everything to which he turned his 
pen was ably treated, and therefore without stopping to read his remarks, sent 
the volume to her, under the conviction, that itB eloquence would be more per- 
suasive than the homely reasons I had used. I was not mistaken , f6r alter 
a little while, she returned it, with a note expressive of the thorough change m 
her sentiments, produced by the new and striking light in which the subject 
had been placed by the Doctor As a proof of her determination, not only to 
desist in future from, such inexcusable transactions, but as much as possible to 
check their general current, Bhe begged me to give aa extensive circulation to 
the letter as possible Sir, assured that you concur in opinion with me and 
my new convert, I have no doubt, but you will accede to a praiseworthy 
request, which has peculiar claims on your attention, as coming from a lady 
To you I need not explain, that the topic of which the Doctor so ably treats is 
one of benous importance and claims the anxious consideration of all who 
may from heedlessnesa have been guilty of acts at which they would blush, 
were they for a moment to reflect on their illegality and dishonesty I have 
been tola, that besides the immense quantities of jewels, shawls, and other 
precious commodities smuggled on shore from every homeward bound fleet 
that enters the English Channel, much foreign and up country goods of great 
value and little stowages are, notwithstanding the vigilance of our collector of 
customs, daily imported into Calcutta, without the payment of duty , to the 
detriment of government, and prejudice of the fair trader If I cau contribute 
in tho Bmallest^measure to bring back my fair countrywomen and such, erf my 
countrymen as may have been seduced by their example, to a right wa> of 
thinking on a point of such essential importance, I ahull return to India with 
the pleasing reflection of having made a good voyage 

I am, 8ir, your obedient servant, 


London, July 4, 1815. 


A Purser 


“ There are many people that would be thought, and even think, themselves, 
honest men, who fail nevertheless in particular points of honesty , deviating 
from that character sometimes hy the prevalence of mode or custom, and 
sometimes through mere inattention , so that their honesty is partial only, and 
not general or universal Thus one, who would scorn to over reach you m a 
bargain, shall make no scruple of tricking you a little now %nd then at cards , 
another, that plays with the utmost fairness, shall, with great freedom, cheat 
you m the^ale of a horse. But there is no kind of dishonesty into which 
otherwise good people more easily and frequently fall, than that of defrauding 
government of its revenues by smuggling, when they have an opportunity, or 
encouraging smugglers by buying their goods 


“ I fell into these reflections the other day, on hearing two gentlemen of 
reputation discoursing about a email estate, which one of them was inclined to 
eeD, and the other to buy, when the seller in recommending the place, 
remarked, that its situation was very advantageous on this account, that being 
on the sea coast in a smuggling country, one had frequent opportunities of 
buying many of the expensive articles used in a family, twen fcy, thirty, and in 
Borne articles fifty per cent, cheaper, than they could be had in the more inte 
Wt _r}or parts, of traders that paid duty The other honest gentlemen allowed this 
ves till foftP b*cTfl{? ta £ e » but insisted, that the seller, in the advanced price he 
*“ ^account, rated the advantage much above its value. And 
Wife- dealing with smugglers a practice that an 
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of the legislature, which branch has alone the power of regulating their taxes. 
Now, whenever it is found necessary for the common benefit, advantage, and 
safety of the nation, for the security of our liberties property, religion, 
and everything that is dear to us, that certain sums shall be yearly raised 
by taxes, duties, <5cc and paid into the public, treasury, thence to be dis- 
pensed by government for those purposes, ought not every honest man freely 
and willingly to pay his just proportion of this necessary expense ? Can he 
possibly preserve a nght to that character if, by any fraud, stratagem, or con- 
trivance he avoids that payment in whole or in part ? 

“ What should we think of a companion, who having supped with his fnenda 
at a tavern, and partaken equally of the joys of the evening with the rest of 
us, would nevertheless contrive by some artifice to shift his share of the 
reckoning upon others, in order to go off scot free P If a mn who practiced this 
would, when detected, be deemed and called a scoundrel, what ought he to be 
called who can enjoy all the inestimable benefits of public society, and yet, by 
smug gling , or dealing with smugglers, contrive to evade paying his just share 
of the expense, as settled by his own representatives in parliament and wrong- 
fully throw it upon hia honester and perhaps much poorer neighbours I He will 
perhaps be ready to tell me that he does not wrong his neighbours , he scorns 
the imputation, he only cheats the king a little, who is very able to bear it. 
Tins however, is a mistake The public treasure is the treasure of the nation, 
to be applied to national purposes And when a duty is laid for a particular 
pnblu and necessary purpose, if, through smuggling that duty falls short of 
raising the sum required, and other duties must therefore be laid to make up 
the deficiency, all the additional sum laid by the new duties and paid by other 
people, though it should amount to no more than a half penny or a farthing 
per head, is so much actually picked out of the pockets of those other people 
by the smugglers and their abettors ana encouragers. Are they then anv bet- 
ter or othertnan pickpockets 1 and what mean, low, rascally pickpockets must 
those be, that can pick pockets fur half pence and for farthings ? 

" I would not, however, be supposed to allow in what I have just said, that 
cheating the king 1 “ a less offence against honesty, than cheating the public. 
The king and the public in this case are different names for the same thing , 
but if we consider the king distinctly it will not lessen the crime , it is no 
justification of a robbery, that the person robbed was nch and able to bear it 
The king has as much nght to justice as tHe meanest of his subjects , and as 
ho is trcly the common father of bis Deople, those that rob him fall under the 
scripture woe, pronounced against tne son that robbeth kis fathei, and saxtk 
it is no s\7i 


“Mean as this practice is do we not daily see people of character and 
fortune engaged in it for trifling advantages to themselves 1 Is any lady 
ashamed to request of a gentleman of her acquaintance, that when he returns 
from abroad, he would Bmuggle her home a piece of silk or lace from France 
or Finn den f la any gentleman ashamed to undertake and execute the com- 
mission 1 Not in the least They will talk of it freelv, even before others 
whose pockets they are contriving to pick by this piece of knaveiy 
“Among other branches of the revenue, that of the post office is, by a late 
law, appropriated to the discharge of our public debt , to defray the expenses 
of the fetate. None but members of parliament and a few public officers have 
now a nght to avoid, by a frank, the payment of postage. When any letter, 
not written by them or on their business, is franked by any of them, it is a 
hurt to the revenue an injury which they now must take the pains to conceal 
by writing the whole superscription themselves. And yet each is our insen- 
sibility to jastice in this particular that nothing is more common than to see, 
even m reputable eompany, a very honest gentleman or lady declare his or her 
intention to cheat the nation of three-pence by a frank, and without blushing 
apply to one of the very legislators themaelves, with a modest request, that he 
would be pleased to become an accomplice m the crime, and assist m the per 
petration 
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* There ire those w bo by these practice! take a great deal in ft year oat of 
the public purse, and pat the money into their own private pockets. If, passing 
throsgh a room where public treasure is deposited, a man takes an opportunity 
of clandestinely pocketing and carrying off a guinea, is ha not truly ana properly 
a thief 1 And if another evades paying into the treasury a guinea he ought to 
pay in, and applies it to his own use. when he knows it belongs to the public 
as much a* that which has been paid in, what difference ie there in the nature 
of the crime, or the baseness of committing it I 

u Some laws make, the receiving of stolen goods equally penal with stealing, 
and upon this principle, that if there were no receivers there would be few 
thieves. Our proverb too says truly, that the receiver u as bad at the thief 
By the same reasoning, as there would be few smugglers, if there were none 
who knowingly encouraged them by buying their goods, we may say, that the 
enoouragers of smuggling are as bad as the smugglers , and that, aa smugglers 
are a kind of thieves, both equally deserve the punishment of thievery” — 
[Franklin 1 * Work s, Vol 2nd.] 


An Account of the Passing of the Run 


On the late Expedition into CtOch-Eooje 
[Tha Bun is a very externa to nalt-moraes, which bounds the weetem front? era of the Gneerat 
oroTisce, communicatee with the Gulf of Cat ah, and exhibits a great variety of appeamsoee 
In acme place* it i * a widely extended sheet of shallow water, only a few inches deep , in 
othera, an impassable aalt BW&mp , and m others, merely a dry unproductive bank of sand— 
but, in all part# strongly imjiregnated with saline particles, adverse to vegetation. 

Including the winding!) it extends many hundred miles, and swoops round the north of Catch. 
It appears to have been covered at some remote period with the waters of the ocean, which 
have ainoo subsided, and are even still imperceptibly draining off. A satisfactory descrip- 
tion of this morass has been ranch wanted J 


The Run presented a wild and singular Bight as far as the eye could reach 
Bounded in the extreme horizon by tie distant hills of Wagu, it appeared ike 
a strait of the sea, dividing distant and distinct countries, which by some con- 
vulsion of nature the ocean had abruptly receded from— or the dry bed of a vast 
and boundless river It is throughout a dead flat, devoid of one particle of 
verdure or vegetation— all, as far as the eye can reach, is a mixture of earthy 
sand, covered with a thin lamina ofcclay, presenting the appearance of a gloomy 
tract, evidently intended bv nature as a territorial boundary, interposing ail 
impediment far more difficult than most of the continental barriers or divisions 
which, exist between neighbouring states , —nevertheless, we crossed it without 
any serious difficulty, and no hostile opposition, though common prudence, 
naturally dictated to the people the advantages they had to expect by seizing 
that moment to harass us. lie generals beat at five { the assembly at six 
when we marched, and got immediately on the Run, which we found, for come 
distance, hard and safe A little to the left were two or three small insulated 
quicksands, which I made my orderly sound, and found a staff, he probed with, 
go in near five feet At ni g h t a good deal of anxiety would have resulted from 
tie discovery of a place of this kind. At three miles from the shore the field- 
pieces were with difficulty got on by their cattle, the ground bein g still moist 
and deep , we were m consequence obliged to apply the drag ropes, and after a 
drag of four or five hundred yards, again got them on sound or pretty good 
ground. Two miles further on, being (exactly) midway, we came to a saline 
streak and incrustation of about an hundred feet broad, that seems to intersect 
and run along the whole length, of the Run , for a considerable distance on both, 
aide* were strewed thousands of prawns, mallet, and other fish, amongst them 
a fine sole, which had drifted, and been dried by the sun Throughout the 
greater part of the Ron, were the tracks of numerous birds, some m an enor- 
mous size, and m a few places as we approached the opposite bank, wild apes 
and porcupines. In nearing the northern bank for upward of a mile, thein- 
enastebon of salt, winch in many parts was thick, gave the ground the appear- 
ance of being covered with mow, which, had the sun broke out, would nara 
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been oppreenre the day. however, was serene and most favourable, the sun 
•oaroeiy ever showing itself this aaime streak was very dump , and the guns 
were *g*m detained, but no drag-ropes were necessary On croesmg, all the 
bullocks that could be spared were sent bade to assist die battery-guns , the 
dragoons reached the oppoeite bank m two hours and three-quarters , the 
Europeans in three hours and a half , we being detained by four guns in our 
front, in four hours , the second brigade, thirty or forty minutes after us, they 
being detained by their guns. The distance across the Run is exactly lOj 
miles from shore to shore Our route was about N W , we had seven mi lea 
to go from tiie landing place to camp, which we reached a little after one , the 
second brigade, before two, the battering-guns, before sunset , the rear guard 
was relieved at night, and came in by eight o'clock there were then three 
hundred carts behind, and many other things, all which, I believe, came up this 
forenoon I have only heard of a few casualties , seven followers, it is said, 
have died of drought, and one camel broke its leg in a quicksand other cattle 
got entangled, but were extricated. What is curious is, that the nuikts leading 
into the Ron have there quicksands in their beds, which are also impregnated 
with salt , ao that we could not halt after crossing the Run till within two miles 
of this place, and there the water was barely sufficient we have therefore coma 
on thus far, being seventeen miles arid a quarter It ia rather singular, that * 
underneath that part of the Run where the incrustation of salt is general, and 
in many places very thick and hard, the clay or mud should be so moist aa to 
render it difficult to drag the guns through, the central streak excepted, which 
was sound, firm ground. Higher up the Run, I hear, t.hia saline crust extends 
entirely across. 

The effect of the light and refraction throughout this track is singular, or 
rather extraordinary , the little shrubs and bushes assumed the appearance of 
lofty elms waving, separating, and again associating at one time, we thought 
we saw the Gwicwar force crossing at a passage further down, and moving m 
gragas along the flat — our glasses undeceived us. At another time I was con- 
vinced I saw a lofty Ghurry,* and pointed it out to the officers about, conceiv- 
ing it might be Mallia in a few seconds it vanished from our sight. The 
country on the northern bank is much more cheerful and pleasing to the eye, 
though far the greater part is devoid of cultivation, and villages are, if possible, 
more scarce than m Kattiwar,+ the soil of which is far more luxuriant, and 
must render an approximation to the Run, in the monsoon, very difficult, while 
the more elevated and dry soil, a kind of marie and limestone, in Wagur, ex- 
tends on the northern shore to the verge of the inundation. Ksumneer, s nice 
hill-fort belonging to some of the predatory gentry of this neighbourhood, is in 
sight, about eight miles off , our route, however, is, I believe, to Booje direct. 

Camp at KuUarva, Bee 16. 1816 — We marched this morning seven miles and 
a half over a country resembling the Deccan, intersected with the beds of two 
very broad, and two or three secondary torrents, which were very deep in sand , 
the country, generally, is quite otherwise, and very destitute of water Our 
route lay parallel to, and about four or five miles from the Run 


Remarks ok the Wahabebs^ 

(From the “ Travels of Ah Bey ”) 

The history of the Wahabitea may one day he of the greatest interest, on 
account of the influenoe it is possible for them to have in the balance of the states 
that surround them, if they relax from the austerity of their principles, and 
adopt a more liberal system , but if they persist in maintaining the ngour pre- 
scribed by their reformer, it will be almost impossible for them to malrft the 

* A fort. " 

+ Also written Cattrwsj and Cottewar 

J The French orthography of the proper nsnaa, which prevails throughout the wretched 
Jkgttth translation of th# “ Travel* of Ah Bay," (see Am tie JmngL Vol* H, P««* 266) w 
not disturbed in any part of this extract. 
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natxons who lure some pnnuplea of cmhrtum adopt their doctrine, and to 
extend their dominion beyond the lurute of the desert that surrounds them. 
Their history would in that case be insignificant to the rest of the world. A 
ghail present here the information I obtained concerning these reformers exactly 
as I learned it from themselves, and from the other inhabitants of the country , 
and shall only add to it the observations I made upon the spot, after the events 
of which I was an eye witness. 


The Scheik, Mahomed Ibn Abdoolwehhab was horn in the environs of Me- 
dina. I never could leam the name of the place, or the exact period of hia 
birth, which I have placed about the year 1720 He pursued his studies at 
Medina, where he stayed several years. Endued with an uncommon mind, he 
Boon learned the minute practices of devotion introduced by the doctors, as 
also certain superstitious principles, which led him more or Jess astray from 
the simplicity of the worship and the morality of the prophet These addi- 
tions, being nothing more than an unnecessary and arbitrary burden to religion, 
had need of no reform, as they impaired the punty of the revealed text In 
consequence of this, he took the resolution to reduce the worship to its pristine 
simplicity, by purging it from these particular doctrines, and to confine it to 
• the literal text of the Koran. Medina and Mecca being m teres ted in main- 
taining the ancient ntes and customs, as also the popular prejudices which en- 
riched them, were not the proper places to introduce the innovations proposed 
by the reformer , he therefore embraced the idea of directing his steps towards 
the east, with a view to insinuate himself among the tribes of the Bedouin 
Arabs, who being indifferent about the worship, and too little enlightened to 
support or defend its particular ntes, were not on the other hand interested in 
the support of any one in particular, and consequently left him more facilities 
to promulgate his system among them, and to induce them to embrace it, 
without incurring any danger 

In reality, Abdoolwehhab made i proselyte of Ibn Saaood, Prince or Grand 
Scheik of the Arabs, established at Draaiya, a town seventeen days' journey 
east of Medina, in the desert The penod of the reform of Abdoolwehhab 
may be reckoned from that date (1747) 

I have jdready before remarked, that the reform was confined absolutely to 
the text of the Koran, and that it rejected all the additions of the imams and 
law doctors , in consequence of which, the reformer annulled the difference 
of the four orthodox ntes called Schaffi, Maleki, Hanbeli, and Haneffl Not 
withstanding which, I have known several Wahabi tea, who stall followed one 
or other of these rites, and did not think them annulled. 

Every good Mussulman believes, that after the death and burial of the pro- 
phet> his soul reunited itself to his body, and ascended to paradise, mounted 
upon the mare of the angel Gabriel, named El Borak, the head and neck of 
which were of a fine form 


This event, indeed, is not an article of the faith , but the Mussulman would 
be looked upon as impious, and treated as such. Abdoolwehhab proclaimed 
that this event was absolutely false, and that the mortal remains of the pro 
phet remained in the sepulchre the same as those of other men. 

Among the Mussulman it is customary to inter those who have obtained the 
reputation of being virtuous, or saints, m a private sepulchre, more or less orna- 
mented, after their death, and to build a chapel over it, where their protection 
is invoked for the supplicant , and God is supposed to befnend their internes 
eion 


If the reputation of any particular saint become fashionable, the devotion 
increases, the chapel is enlarged, and soon becomes a temple, with adminis- 
trators, servants, &e.,«hoaen generally from among the individuals of his family, 
by which means the relations of the saint acquire a situation more or less 
opulent , but, by an unaccountable whimsicality, it often happens that the 
people accord the honours of a saint to a fool or an idiot, who u looked upon 
m file favourite of God, because he has refused him good sense. It is not 
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uncommon also, to see them honour the tomb of a sultan, or of a cheat, 
whom the people have proclaimed a saint without knowing way * 

Already had the well informed Muasolmen began to despise t£ase supersti- 
tions eecretly thongh they seemed to respect them in the eyes of the people 
But Abdoolwehhab declared boldly, that this species of worship rendered to 
the saints, was a very grievous an in the eyes of the dzvmitj, because it was 
giving him companions. In consequence ot this his sectaries have destroyed 
the sepulchres, chapels, and the temples, elevated to tbeor honour 

In virtue of this principle, Abdoolwehhab forbids devotion to the person of 
the prophet as a greac sin This does not prevent hun from acknowledgmghis 
mission, but he pretends that he was no more than another man before God 
made use of him to communicate his divine word to men, and that when his 
mission was at an end, he became an ordinary mortal. It is on this account 
that the reformer has forbidden his sectaries to visit the tomb of the prophet 
at Medina. When they even speak of him, instead of making use of tne form 
employed by other Musaulmen, namely, “ our Lord Mahomed,” or “ our 
Lord the Prophet of God,” they only say Mahomed 
The Christians have in general a confused or false idea of the Wahabites, and 
imagine that these sectaries aTe not Mubsulxnen, a denomination which they ap- 
ply exclusively to the Tnrks,+ and confound frequently the names of Mussul- 
man and Osmank, which signifies the successor of Osman, is the epithet adopted 
by the Turks in memory of the Saltan of that name, who was the principal 
cause of their grandefir, and this name has nothing m common with that of 
Mussulman, which means the man of Islam, that is the Devout man of God , so 
that the Turks might become Christiana without ceasing to be Oamanlm. The Wa- 
habitea call themselves Musaulmen by excellence , and when they speak of Islam, 
they understand only by that word the persons of their sect, which they look 
upon as the only orthodox. They ebteem the Turks, and the other Musaulmen, 
as Schismatics (Mouse tin kmns}, that is to say, men who give companions to 
God , but they do not treat them as idolaters or infidels icoffar) In a word, 
the Islam is the religion of the Koran , that is, the duty to one God. Such is 
the religion of tho YV ahabitpg, who are in consequence true Musaulmen, such 
as were (according to the Koran) Jesus Christ Abraham, Noah, Adam, and all 
the prophets, until the time of Mahomed, whom they look upon as the last 
true prophet or missionary of God, and not as a simple learned man, as the 
Christians say of him, speaking of the W ahabites £ since, in reality, if Ma- 
homed had not been sent of God, the Koran would not be the divine word, 
and consequently the Wahabites would act against principle The Wahabites 
hava not diminished the profession of faith, iC La lla ha lla Alla . Mahomed 
arasoul Alla,’' “ There is no other God than God, Mahomed is the prophet 
of God.” The public criers of the Wahabites make this profession of faith to be 
heard in all its extent from the tops ot the minarets of Mecca, which they have 
not destroyed, as well as in the temple, which is already under thur dominion , 
and whv should they not do it, since the Koran repeats this profession a 
hundred times, sb indispensable to the welfare of Mussulmen? The Waha 
bites have, it is true, adopted also the following profession of faith.§ 

La tlaha tUi Allah, on ashadahou 
There is no other God than God alone 


* This in a striking example of the power of popular opinion , a useless leseon, as -well 
many others, to those who nave not conquered the prejudices of men , but it mav console the 
virtuous man, who seas his reputation attacked, ana who, by a combination of imisisUhl* 
circumstances, has not even the weak Bcronse of complaining — %ote of tk* French EdU«r 
t It lu remarkable that the author of the History of the Wahabitee, that was pruued at 
Paris in 1810, falls into this error, and even many others which may easily be discovered upon, 
comparing it with tins work, m which the difference that ought to exist between the observa- 
tions taken upon the spot, and thoee taken at four thousand leagues distance, that is to say, 
at Alleppo the residfinoe of the author of the History, plainly appears —Id. 

J Tm* is also an error into which the author of the History of the Wahabi tee has fallen. — 
French SdKor 

1 As ths author of tho History supposes —Id 
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la Kbariba lu ion 

Tile re are no companion* near him. 

L<M1 mouiiou, loka alhumdo. 

To him belong dominion, to tun belong praise*, 

ouha yah vi, oua vcuruta , 

and life, and death , 

ova hem alia holli schai tnn bxdiroun , 

And he is Lord over all 

Bat this particular profession of faith, which was also recommended by the 
prophet, does not prevent the first being proclaimed daily at all the canonical 
pray ere. 

Abdoolwehk&b never offered himaelt aa & prophet, as has been supposed He 
has only acted as » learned ScJbeik reformer, who was desirous of pnnfying the 
worship of all the additions which the imams, the interpreters, and the doctors, 
had made to it, and of reducing it to the primitive simplicity of the Koran , 
bnt man is always man, that ia to say, imperfect and inconstant Abdoolweh- 
bab proved this, by f alling , in his turn, into minutite which were not analogous 
either with the dogma or moral. I shall give a slight proof of this 
The Mussulman shave then heads, according to an established custom, allow* 
ing one tuft to grow Several, however, do not do this , but the greater part 
preserve it, without attaching in reality much importance to it perhaps through 
habit Among them there are some who think, that at the day of judgment, 
the prophet will take them by this tuft, to carry them to paradise. This custom 
was not worth the notice of a law , however Abdoolwelihab thought differently, 
and the tuft was forbidden. 

The Muflsulmen have, in general, -whether from use or for amusement, a 
chaplet in their hands, the grains of which they count frequently, without say- 
ing anything, and even whilst they are conversing with their friends, although 
they sometimes invoke the name of God, or repeat, in a low tone of voice, a 
short prayer after every grain. Abdoolwehkab proscribed the chaplets as a 
sign of superstition. 

The reformer excluded the use of tobacco, and the employing the use of silk 
and precious metals in clothes and utensils, as among the number of the greatest 
sms , but he did not hold the despoiling a man of another religion or nte to 

be a am. 

The Wahabites have forbidden to the pilgrims, the stations of Djebel Nor, 
or the Mountain of Light, and those of Mecca, as superstitious , yet they make 
that of Asmara, and go to ifina to throw the small atones agamst the devil’s 
house. Buch is man ' 


The reform of ‘Abdoolwehhab, being admitted by Ibn Saaood, was embraced 
by ell the tnbea subject to his command. This was a pretext for attacking 
the neighbouring tribes, who were successively reduced to the alternative of 
embracing the reform, or of perishing under the eword of the reformer On the 
death of Ibn Saaood, his tmccesBor Abdelaaziz. continued to use those energetic 
means which could not fail in their effect Upon the smallest resistance, he 
attacked with a decided superiority , and consequently, all the wealth and 
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enemy did not resist, but embraced the reform, and entered 
under the dominion of Abdelaaziz, the pnnee of the faithful, this stall more 
increased the strength of his party 


. Abdekazas, being already master of the in tenor part of Arabia, soon found 
himself in a state tq extend his news over the adjacent country, and began by 
making an expedition to the neighbourhood of Bagdad in 1601, at the head of 
•body of troops mounted upon dromedaries He advanced upon Imam Hosseln, 
a town at a short distance from Bagdad, where was the tomb of thin Imam, 
grandson of the prophet, jn a magnificent temple, filled with tbs riches of 
Turkey and Parma. The inhabitants made but a feeble resistance , and the 
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conqueror put to the sword all the men and male children of every age. Whilst 
they executed this homble butchery, a Wahabite doctor cried, from the top 
of a tower, “ Kill, strangle all the infidels who give companions to God.” Ab- 
deljuziz seised upon the treasures of the temple which he destroyed, and 
pillaged and burnt the city, which was converted into a desert. 

Abdelaanr, upon his return from this horn Me expedition, fixed his eyes upon 
Mecca, persuaded that could he seize upon this holy city, the centre of Islamism, 
he should acquire a new title to the sovereignty of the Mussulmen couqtnes 
that surround it 

Feanng the vengeance of the Pacha of Bagdad on account of his expedition 
against Imam H ossein. he was unwilling to absent himself from hia territory , 
he therefore sent his son Baaood with a strong army, to take possession of 
Mecca, which he did m 1802, after a slight opposition. The Snltau, Schenf 
Ghaleb, retired first to Medina, which he abandoned and afterwards to Djedda, 
which he put in a state ol defence against the W abahites. 

Saaood ordered all the mosques and chapels, consecrated to the memory of 
the prophet and his family, to be razed to the ground He destroyed also, the 
sepulchres of the saints and heroes, which were held in veneration The palace 
of the Sultan Schenf shared the same fate, and there remains now nothing but 
a heap of ruiQB of all these edifices The temple alone was respected and pre 
served entire 

Saaood soon after set out to attack Djedda, and at the same time, he sent a 
body of troops to attack MecLna. The.se two expeditions against fortified 
towns, faaled completely, and he found himself obliged to retire to Draaiya, 
with the remains of his army, considerably diminished by the desertion of 
several tubes, the plague, ana the killed in battle He however, left a small 
gamson at Mecca, to support, m the country, the idea ol the sovereignly of his 
lather over the holy city , but it could not oppose the return of the Sultan 
Schenf Ghaleb 

A short time afterwards, Abdelaaziz was assassinated in November 1803, by 
a man who engaged in hia servo e, in order to be ready to dispatch him more 
easily, and who had the boldness to couccive his plan, and wait, a long time for 
its maturity 

Baaood, the eon of Abdelaaziz afterwards mounted the throne, and devoted 
much of ins attention to extending and consolidating his dominion upou the 
shores of the Persian Gulf He succeeded in putting the Imam of Muscat 
under ills dependance, and mafcmg himself master of Medina in 1804 The 
great caravan from Damascus in 1805, could not obtain a passage, but by heavy 
sacrifices , and Saaood signified to the Pacha of Damascus, Emir el Hagi, or 
the prince of the pilgrims, that the caravan should no louger come under this 
protection of the Turks, or bring the nch carpet that the Grand Seignior sends 
every year, to cover the sepulchre of the prophet, a tiling looked upon as a 
great Bin by the Wahabites. In short, he required, that the whole caravan 
should be composed absolutely of pilgrims alone, without troops, anus, flags, 
or any other trophies or armaments, and without mnsic or women 

Notwithstanding this declaration of Saaood, the caravan of Damascus wished 
to make the pilgrimage m the following year, lb%, without stnctly conforming 
to the ordinances of the conqueror but it had hardly arrived at the gates of 
Madina, when it was obliged to retire in disorder, peraecated and annoyed 
by the W ohatntea, who occupied the city and the neighbourhood. 

In short, the events which I related m the preceding chanter passed under 
my own eyes . and the result of them is, that Saaood finaB himself, at this 
moment, absolute master of all the Arabias, except Mokha, and some other 
walled towns in Yeme&r, or Arabia Felix, and is extending his dominion in 
the intermediary desert, between Damascus, Bagdad, and Basso ra. 

There are few towns upon this vast surface of land, except upon the borders 
of the sea, notwithstanding which, there are several millions of people, who 
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inhabit tenia and barcacks, that are under the dominion of Sultan 
bia order* blindly, and pay him the tenth of their flocks and fruits, 
k the tribute imposed by the Koran, and Saaood does not exact any other con 
trlbution but all his subjects are obliged to take up arms when he calls on 
them, to nourish themselves at their own expense, ana to furnish every requisite 
for iheir use, which is equally commanded by then religion , so that their 
sovereign has alwayB large armies which cost h i m nothing to support One 
camel generally carries two men, with sufficient water and provisions, for them 
and itself, when they go upon expeditions 

When the Sultan of the Wahabites haa occasion for troops, he WTitas to the 
different tribes, and lnditatea to them the number of men they are to send to 
him. These men piesent themselves on the day appointed, with their provisions, 
arms, and amm unition , for the Saltan ne>er thinks of giving them anything 
such is the foie© of their religious ideas. 

The Wahabites have the same arms which I have described the inhabitants 
of Mecca to use, and obtain their large gun-barrela from Europe or Turkey, 
which they nmunt very clumsily They manufacture their own powder and 
balls, but with bo little art, that the grams of the former are nearly the size of 
peas, and the latter consist of nothing else than stones covered with a thin coat 
of lead. They buy this last article and sulphur at Mecca, and the different 
mantime towns of the peninsula of Arabia , but they obtain nitre and saltpetre 
in their own country 

The costume of the Wahabites is similar to that of the other Arabs I 
remarked that only the two sons of Saaood wore long hair, as an emblem of 
royalty I was often told that the Sultan displays great luxury , but I observed 
bun as naked as the rest, at the period of the pilgrimage 

Draalya, the capital -of the Wahabites, is a considerable town, situated 
nearly one hundred and thirty leagues to the east of Medina, one hundred 
leagues to the south south west of Bassora, and one hundred and sixty leagues 
to the south-east of J erusalem 

The Bahareinn Islands, where the near! fishery of the Persian Gulf ib earned 
od, are under the dominion of Saaood, and are situated fifty leagues to the east, 
one quarter north east ot Draaiya. The river Aftan whn h runs at fourteen 
leagues distance, to the south-east of Draaiya, empties itself near the Bahareinn 
mles. 

According to the report of the Wahabites, their capital is situated at the 
foot of very high mountains , their country abounds in grain, and every other 
article of life , and the bouses are built of stone 

The Wahabites have no military organization All their tactics consist in 
forming themselves into squadrons, under the direction of a chief and m 
following his movements, without order, and without forming ranks , but their 
discipline is truly Spartan, and their obedience extreme , for the least sign 
from their chief suffices to impose silence upon them, and to make them submit 
to the greatest fatigues 

Their civil organization is m no better a state than their military ; they have 
no person in office, nor any superior or inferior courts Each Scheik, or chief 
of a tribe, is responsible for the payment of the tenth, and the presentation of 
the men for war Saaood sends Kjidia to the towns subject to hia dominion, 
but he haa no Raids or Governors, Pachas, Vmers, or other ministers The 
reformer Abdoolwehhab did not invest himself with any honour or public 
character , he waa only the chief of the sect, and did not require any personal 
distinction. After his death his son, who succeeded him, preserved the same 
simplicity 

The person who appears to be the most powerful, and to possess the greatest 
influence after Saaood, is Abonnocta, Grand Scheik of Yemen, who haa a great 
number of troops under h» orders It sometimes happened that I asked some 
of these if they belonged to Saaood “ Not at all, we are Abounocta’fl soldiers.” 
they replied, with an air of pnde, which announced the satisfaction they felt 
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at belonging to him This circumstance Jed me to think, that should Abmmocta 
outlive Saaood, there will be a division among the Wababites, and that some 
will submit themselves to him, whilst the rest will espouse the government of 
the Sultan's son, which may cause the power of these reformers to decay In 
dependent of the possibility of this circumstance, I found a great obstacle in 
the propagation of the reform, out of the deserts of Arabia, in the extreme 
rigidity of their principles, which are almost incompatible with the manners of 
nations that have some ideas of civilization, and winch are accustomed to the 
comforts that consequently follow , so that if they do not relax from this seventy, 
it would seem impossible that they should make proselytes in the countries 
surrounding the desert Then, this great population, which produces and 
consumes almost nothing, will remain in its present state of nullity, in the 
middle of its deserts, without any further relations with other people than the 
plundering caravans or ships that fall into their hands, and the difficulties they 
may oppose to the pilgrimage of Mecca. 

But time will teach this people that Arabia cannot exist without the cornmer 
Cial relations of the caravans, and the pilgrnp'ige Necessity may make them 
i elax from this intolerance towards other nations , and the commerce of stran gere 
may gradually com nice them of the vice ot an austerity that is almost against 
nature. By degrees their zeal will cool Superstitious customs, which are the 
support the consolation, and the hope of thp weak ignorant and unhappy, will 
resume their empire , and from that time the reform of W ahabitism will dis 
appear before its influence is consolidated, after having shed the blood of so 
many millions of the victims of religious fanaticism. Such is the melancholy 
vicissitude of humaD things ’ 

On the other hand, I believe that the Wahabites, in the middle of their 
deserts, will always be invincible, not by their military strength, but by the 
nature of their country, which is uninhabitable by any other nation, and by 
the facility the) have of hi ding themselves in it, to withstand the attacks of 
their enemies. The latter may momentarily conquer* Mecca. Medina, and the 
maritime towns, but simple isolated garrisons, in the midst of frightful deserts, 
could not hold out long When a pow erful enemy presented himself, the W a 
habites would hide themselves, with a view to rail suddenly upon, and to 
destroy him, at the moment when his troops were divided in search of food 
ThiB makes me imagine that they never will be subjected, for a long time at 
least, by the force of arms, and this is also the cause which has preserved Arabia, 
in all times, from a foreign dominion 


An Account of feats of Strength, Activity and Legerdemain, 
in Hindoostan 


Balancing 

Five earthen* pots are placed above each other on a man s head A young 
girl mounts upon the uppermost, and the man then dances about with the pots 
and girl thus balanced 

A pile is raided to the height of about twenty five feet, topped bv a slender 
spindle, capj/ed by i small brass ball A yard is tied across the pole About 
three feet below the ) ard arm hangs a bamboo, bent into the shape of a cres- 
cent. A woman ascend# the pole by one of its corded stays, as easily as by a 
ladder, fixes the ball into a brass socket inserted within her girdle, and then 
extending herself along upon her belly with legs and anna spread Out, she 
turns to and with a considerable degree of cclenty She then descends to the 
crescent, and depends from it, first, by one hand, then by the bend of one knee, 
and lastly by one foot only, her head downwards, and her arms and other foot 
spread abroad, swinging all the while, till she catches the bow with her other 

* A.i> Facia of Egvp, Mehemed Ah, did laat rear —I't CH'h £thtor —See Asiatic /err 
na?, Yol 1, page 190 
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foot, and then so Mgh again, m to recover her hold of the crescent (by bending 
np her body at the same tune,) with both hands. 

A man balances a Dole about sixteen feet long, the bottom of -which is fixed 
into a thick linen sash or girdle. Another man upon his back, and from thence 
runs up the pole, his hands aiding his feet, with the mmblenesa of a squirrel. 
He then proceeds, first to extend himself upon his belly, and then upon his 
back, his arms and legs both times spread out Next he flings himself out 
horizontally from the pole, which is all the time balanced upon the girdle, 
holding only by his arms. This attitude is called by the tumblers the flag 
Thirdly, he stands upon his head on the top of the pole, holding the pole below 
its winiimt by Ins hands. Finally, he throws himself backwards, from the last 

E ition, down the pole, holding by his hands, then turns over again, holding 
his feet, and thus OTer and over, till he lights upon the ground. He hangs 
j, from the bend of one knee, with his head downwards. 

A man lies down, and crosses his feet. Two others extend themselves upon 
ilia legs and feet He rolls himself backwards tall his feet are raised, and 
again till lus knees are stretched out, with the men still resting upon his legs 
and foet Lastly, he throws the men, as he lies, over Ins head 
A woman stands upright, and astnde, upon a man’s shoulders. Another 
girl is placed, with her head downwards, upon the head of the same man, and 
her legs crossed between the arms of the woman , the man dances with both 
of them, m that attitude, for a minute or two 

Three girls stand upright upon a man’s shoulders whilst he dances round the 
room , one stands astnde over bis head, the other two with each a foot upon 
his shoulder*, and their other feet upon ms arms stretched out to support them 
A man places upon his head two pieces of wood, like double-headed shot, 
each a foot in length, one over the other . upon the highest piece he places a 
brass dish , upon the diah four wooden pillars, each about hve inches in height, 
upon the pillars a small plank . upon the plank stands a girl upright , with all 
this apparatus m due balance, he dances three or four times round the room. 

A wooden fork is produced, with a handle about five feet long , a girl is laid 
upon her back between the fork, with her head and heels depending ou either 
*kib of it , the man raises and balances the fork, in one hand, then tosses the 
girl up into the air, flings down the fork, and catches the girl in his arms 
A man places the point of a lance upon his breast, upon his chin, and upon 
his forehead, and tnere balances it for some tune. 

A man spins a peg top, then takes it up, and places it, spinning, at the end of 
a thin bamboo-lath, bent in form of a bow, which he balances all the while 
The same man puts five or six wooden buds on a small wooden tree, upon 
his forehead, and then knocks the birds off the branches, one by one, by pellet 
shot from a small wooden tube from hia mouth 
One of the men balanced three camp-bedsteads, piled upon each other, by a 
leg of one of them placed upon his dun He then balanced a very heavy broad- 
sword by the point upon his chin. 

He next placed a straw on his nose, m the open air, balanced it first there, 
and then on a very little bit of stack in his mouth, removing it several times 
from one place to the other 

He lastly pnt a thin tile upon his nose, and toesiqg up a pebble, caught it 
upon the tile, which was shivered m pieces by the stroke 

One man stands upright, first upon another’s shoulders, and then upon his 
head. 

Tumbling 

One man pots his feet over another’s shoulders, his head downwards, 
between las knees and his hand, upon his legs, the other throws him over, ana 
tfcna becomes himself in the position of the first , thus they continue, throwing 
each other alternately over for five or six tames. 
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All tlie Hmdeostanee tumblers cut summersets from the hare ground, with u 
much seeming facility, and apparent ease, ae the vaulters on ft theatre 

The same people, women aa well as men, perform likewise all the usual feats 
of tumblers, such as walking upon their heads, turning over laterally like a 
wheel, and bending their bodies back, tall their heads appear reversed between 
their feet, their chins resting upon the ground. Three women lie down upon 
the floor they throw their araiB backwards, take hold of their heels with their 
hands, and m that posture roll over and over several times 

A girl takes a sabre in her two hands, and then throws her hands thus joined 
round and round her head without cutting herself. 

A man ascends upon a yard, crossed upon a pole, about twenty five feet from 
the ground , the earth under him is a little loosened , he first depends from the 
vara arm by his feet, and then drops upon the loosened earth without being 
hurt by the fait 

A boy sits down, and places his head between another's legs, who stands up- 
right, taking hold of the legs of the first, they then roll over and over on the 
ground, a dozen times or more, like a ball, with their faces downwards 

They all cut Bummeraets three or four times running, either backwards, for- 
wards, or sideways, upon the hare ground The most active man of the set cuts 
a summerset twice in the air, irom one bound, in a manner exceedingly surpris- 
ing and uncommon 

The same person stands npon a board about eighteen inches square, and cuts 
a summerset backwards, his feet lighting upon tie same board. 

The board is then placed upon the summit of a pole raised about twenty-five 
feet high , the Bame man gets upon the board, and cuts a summerset upon it, in 
the same manner as when he was upon the ground , two sticks, however, are 
tied to the top of the pole for him to catch at, should his feet happen to miss 
the board 

Lastly, a thin plank, of about five feet long, is placed sloping in the ground, 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees , close to the plankB is placed, first a very 
tall elephant , two of the men ran at full speed up this spring board, and vault- 
ed a summerset clear over the elephant's back five camels were then placed 
abreast, over which they vaulted in like manner They also leap and turn, in 
a similar way, over the point of a sword, held by a tall man, as high as he can 
extend it 

A girl places a sword in her mouth, two in her hands, and five in the form of 
radii, with their edges upwards on the ground , after tumbling in sundry pos- 
tures, she rests her head backwards upon a turban, as a centre, and thus moves 
her feet round the circumference of the five swords, without touching them. 

With a sword in. her mouth, and another m one hand, she lays hold of one of 
her feet with the remaining hand, then brings her foot round her back, and over 
her head, without touching the sabres. 

She fixes a sword in the ground, with the pomt upwards, and covered with a 
small ndge of cloth then bending backward she first takes off the cloth with 
her mouth, and afterwards with her eyelid. 

Five scimetars are fixed upright m the ground, the girl is placed horizontally 
upon them, and then lies along tor a considerable time , thick cloths are wound 
over the points of the swords to prevent their penetrating through her clothes. 

Throe of the men leap through the arms of ten pair of men whose extended 
arms form a long kind of hoop. 

The old fellow at the head of these tumblers, though past his grand climac 
teno, deemed it expedient, after springing over an enormous elephant, and then 
over five camels abreast to apologue for his inability, l&mentmg with a sigh, 
that there was a tune, when, m the presence of Nadir Shah, he could vault in 
deed. But now alas 1 age and infirmity (having Eancc broken a leg and an arm,) 
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tij ooArJy incapacitated him , which reminds me of an anecdote of Marshal 
Bftie, who, after » nonarum operation, made his excuse to the lady for inability, 
on account of sickness. 

Hope Dancing 

A common rope is stretched upon two pair of crossed Bpars, about twenty 
feet distant, and fourteen feet from the ground A man piles six water pots 
upon bis head, and, thus accoutred, ascends the rope by means of the spars, or 
of a sloping cord on the outside of them , the rope is not quite tight, but left 
with a slack of about three feet, he then with a balance pole in his hand, 
walks backwards and forwards, and swings the rope to lte extent without letting 
a single pot falL 

The same person mounts again upon the rope, with his left foot in a slipper, 
and the other in a round and flat brass pan about one third of which is cut 
off Thus un comm odiously shod, he moves along the rope , first shoving the 
slippered foot onward, and then sliding the nan, by means of the nto, and 
aided by his right foot, close along the left neeL ancle, and slipper, till the 
right foot gets foremost , and so alternately onwards, and again back wards, till 
the feat be completed. 

To conclude, he fixes crooked stilts upon his legs, made of buffalo horn, bent 
in inwardly nearly six inrhea. These incumbrances are no impediment, how- 
ever, to Ins walking on the ground, climbing up the spars, nor to hiB proceed 
mg backward and forward upon the rope with fns wonted agility 

Another man now figures upon the rope oil his knees, and thus, with a 
scametar in his hand, by way of balance, I conceive, proceeds from one end of 
it to the other 

The brass pan is again placed upon the rope , the above person places hia 
head upon it, and cants his heels into the air Just behind his head the rope 
is crossed by a bamboo, either end of which is held by stnugs, by assistants, 
m order to keep it even , he then shoves the pan forward on the rope with 
his head, and draws the cross bamboo after it with his hands, repeating the 
same till he reaches the other end. 

Feate of Strength and Activity 

Two men throw speare at each other, at about fifteen feet distant, as forcibly 
as they can , one wards off his adversary's dart by another, which he carries 
upright in Doth hands, the other receives his opponent’s javelin every throw, 
under one of his arms. Four persons held slightly a linen cloth stretched 
out the same man ran over it so lightly as not to force it out of the holder’s 
hands. Another got upon two stilts fourteen or fifteen feet high, and walked 
about and gave several jumps backwards and forwards upon them 

Two sabres being placed parallel upon the ground, with their edges upwards, 
a man ran once over their edge* bo lightly as not to cut himself 

The same man stepped over upon the point of a sword fixed upright 

He then jumped through a barrel held horizontally about five feet high Four 
daggers and two swords are placed in a loose frame, and he jumps through 
the whole without being cut. 

A sword and four daggers are placed upon the ground, the edges and points 
upwards, no further distance from each other than will admit of a man's head 
a man then fixes a scnnetar upright, sits down behind it, and, at a bound, 
throws himself over the scimetar pitches his head exactly in the space betw sen 
the daggers, and turns over dear of them 

A boy fixes a scimetar upright before him, with a bit of rag upon its point , 
be site down, and bounding over the scimetar, strikes off the rag with the tip 
of hss noee. 

The same boy, running, pitches a single stilt, about ten feet in length, and 
ruses on it upon a step, fastened about half way up the stilt , then hops and 
jmppe about, balancing the stilt the whole tune. 
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Another seizing with his teeth the end of a cord, tied round the middle of a 
very heavy log of wood, nearly six feet long, raises up the log with hia teeth, 
and casta it over his head 

At Macha and Jnddah, in Arabia, and at Bussora in Persia, the porters, as I 
have been, frequently told hy captains of vessels and supra -cargoes trading to 
those places, will frequently carry a bale of cotton, or a pipe of wine upon they: 
backs They have a person, however, of whose arm they take hold. The 

S orters, too, at Canton, in China, both lift up and carry loads surprisingly 
eavy , but though I resided there some months, I do not recollect the exact 
weight of their burdens 

Legerdemain 

A man played very curiously upon four stones, or pieces of marble , they 
were each about seven inches long, one inch and a half broad, and as much 
thick, flattened, but with a little curvature on the lower or under side, but 
rounded oft to an edge on the upper part He held two of these between 
each of his four fingers and thumbs, something in the manner in which casta- 
nets are held, and accompanied the music of an Hmdoostan violin, guitar, and 
drum, in a surprising manner The under side of the stones being a little 
inflected only, the ends of every pair being against each other, sometimes with 
a clacking noise, but when quickened to their utmost, with a quivering far 
more tremulous and accelerated than the vibration of castanets, or the^roll 
of a drum And this shake, or trill, he executed with no apparent labour or 
motion of his hands or fingers, but all. as he told us, by tne exertion of the 
muscles of his arms, brought to that perfection by long and continued practice 
In the year 1706, a man was seen, by most of the inhabitants and officers 
then residing m £ ort Saint George, to thrust a flat piece of iron, about an inch 
and a half broad, and one- eighth of an inch thick, down his throat into his 
stomach. A surgeon who was present when I saw this performance, declared 
that it went into the thorax. For the sake of rendering the feat more sur- 
prising the iron was shaped like a sword but both the edges and point were all 
rounded off A little blood, and bat little, appeared on the iron when drawn 
out again 

A man takes a small brass pan, and twirls it round upon the end of a short 
pointed stick, then tosses it high in the air, catches it again, m any part, upon 
the point of the stick, still continuing to twirl it round , he then ties another 
Btick to the first, and a third to the second, each tie forming a kind of circular 
hinge , then rests the bottom stick upon his nose or chin each stick moving 
round upon its joint, and the pan still twirling round upon its centre, on the 
top of all, the whole keeping its equihbno 

Four, and sometimes six, according to the skill of the performer, light brass 
balls are tossed into the air , first straight up from his hands, then either behind 
his back under his arms, or between his legs, so as to return again over his 
head , they are struck next, in different forms, from one hand to the other, 
sometimes with hia elbows, and sometimes with hia knees in wonderful order 
and facility 

The same person kept up four balls continually in the air, tossing them 
round his back, hitting them with his elbows, his wrists, and jus hands, and 
throwing them in various forms he also tossed up one Dali and caught it in 
the hollow of his arm. 

In the like manner he threw up four daggers, in a variety of shapes, catching 
them all, as they descended, by their handlea 
To both ends of a flat board, about three feet long, are fixed a couple of 
other pieces of flat board of the same length, and about three inches high , 
through holes in these end pieces are strong two pack threads, much m the 
same manner as Btnngs to a fiddle , three balls are placed upon the two strings , 
a man then takes this instrument, holding it np at an angle of forty five 
degrees, and, turning round quickly, the halls nse one by one, or all together, 
from the lower to the upper end of it, or to the middle part only, as he chosea 
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to manure it This instrument 1 take to be somewhat of the same kind by 
which the centripetal and centrifugal force is demonstrated in experimental 
philosophy 

A roan takes three flutes of different tone* , two he applies to his nostrils, 
and one to his mouth, and blows them all at one time , one of the flutes at his 
nostrils has three curvatures , at the extremity of thq curvatures he holds*fl 
single-handed fife, which thus receiving hi* breath, he plays upon it with his 
vacant hand 

A ring zs moulded up m clay and put into a hole about eighteen inches deep, 
filled np with water , a girl bends back her head into the water, and briDgs the 
ring out of the mud in her mouth 

The same girl puts into her mouth a number of heads, “is also one end of a 
horsehair , then placing her hands behind her she stnngB the beads on the 
horsehair, with her mouth alone 

A cap with a broad stiff nm is fitted to a urui a head, to which are tied about 
twenty strings, terminated each by small nooses , in his left hand is held a 
small basket, or brass pan, containing twenty eg,*, then turning round, with a 
quick but regular motion, (as the Turkish devenches are represented to do in 
religious ntes,) he fastens, successively , with his mrht hand, an egg into each of 
the nooses, still turning round When they are all fastened, he accelerates Jus 
rotation, tall the egga circulate swiftly as the flyer of ijank. After tins bo 
rather slackens Ins motion, unties the eggs one by one, returns them into the 
basket, and stops , the strings measure from three to four feet they are of 
unequal lengths, lest the eggs, as I suppose should accidently clash To put 
the eggs into the nooses takes np as mauy minutes, but they are taken out in 
less than three 


The Hindoos 

The following quotation is from Mr Forbes* u Oriental Memoirs/ lately 
published — 

“ I sometimes frequented places when? the natives had never seen an Euro 
pean, and were ignorant of everything concerning us there I beheld manners 
and customs simple as were those in the patriarchal age there, in the very style 
of Rebeoca and the damsels of Mesopotamia, the Hindoo villagers treated me 
with that artless hospitality so delightful in the poems of Homer and other 
ancient records. 

“ On a sultry day, near a Zimore village, having ndden faster than my attend 
ante, while waiting their arrival under a tamarind tree, a young woman came 
to the well I asked for a little water , but neither oi us having a drinking 
vessel, she hastily left me, as I imagined, to bring an earthen cup for that pur 
pose, as I should have polluted a vessel of metal , but as Jael, when Sisera 
asked for water, gave him milk, and 4 brought forth butter in a lordly dish,’ so 
did thiB village damsel, with more sincerity than Heber’s wife, bring me a pot 
of milk, and a lump of butter on the delicate leaf of the banana, the ‘ lordly 
dish' of the Hindoos. 

“ The former I gladly accepted , on my declining the latter, she immediately 
nude it up into two balls, and gave one to each of the oxen that drew mv 
hackery or bandy Batter is a luxury to these animals, and enables them to 
1 bear additional fatigue 

^ “ In the Zimore Pergunnah, the scene of this little primeval rencontre/ sal's 
Forbes, “ a country little known in the annals of Hindoostan, I saw human 
A t»re almost in primitive simplicity, but far removed from the savage oondi- 
im at s if the Indiana of America, or the natives of the South Sea Islands " 
rf his Ux watered by the Nerbudida, a nver which empties itself into the (In If 
The samy, about fifty miles north of Surat, N 1st. 21° 20" 

isos on rt a* the high sense of honour entertained by the Hindoos, Mr, Craw- 
mnpe about, following anecdote — 
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“ Au Englishman, whilst on a huntixj^ party, hastily struck a Pebn # for 
improperly letting loose a greyhound. Tue Peon happened to be a Rajpoot, 
which is the highest tnbe of Hindoo soldiers On receiving tbe blow, he start- 
ed back with an appearance of horror and amazement, and drew his poigo&rd 
Pat again composing himself, and looking steadfastly at his master, he said. ‘ I 
am your servant ana have long ate vour nee ’ And, having pronounced tins, 
he plunged the dagger into his owii bosom ’’ Mr Crawford concludes with tbe 
following observation 4 In these few words he, surely, pathetically expressed, 

* the arm that has been nourished by you, shall not be employed to take away 
your life but in sparing yours, 1 must git e up my own, as I cannot survive 
my dishonour ” 

Instances of their courage have been related, which have not been surpassed 
in heroism by any nation I will only insert the following 44 Some Sepoys in 
the English service, being condemned to death on account of a mutiny, it was 
ordered that they should be blown off from a cannon m front of the army Some 
of the offenders being grenadiers, on seeing others who v«re not, led forth to 
suffer before them, they called out, As we generally show the way on services 
of danger, Why should we be denied that distinction now f They walked 
towards the gnus with hrmness and composure requested to be spared the indig 
uity of being tied , and. placing their breasts to the muzzles of the cannon were 
shot away Though several had been condemned, the behaviour of these men 
operated so strongly on the feelings of the commanding officer, that the rest 
were pardoned ” 


/ The Dumb Merchant 

44 In days of yore, there was a wise merchant who had a vicious horse One 
day, during the time the merchant was eating a meal a person arrived on a marc 
and, having alighted, wanted to tie his mare near the merchant b horse The 
merchant said to him, 4 Don’t tie her near my horse The man did not mind, 
but tied his mare clo*e to the merchants horse and then sat hunself down to 
eat with the merchant who, thereupon, said, What kind of person art thorn 
thus to sit down at my table uninvited 1 The man feigned himself deaf, and 
did not gne any answer The merchaut imagined the man deaf or dumb and 
being helple^, said nothing further A moment after, the merchant’s horse 
kicked the mare so violently that her belly was ripped open, and she died. 
The owner began to dispute with the merchaut saying, your horse has killed 
my mare certainly I will make you pay me her value ’ Id short, he Went and 
lodged his complaint before the cazi, who ut^d the merchant and he ubeyrd 
the summons, but pretended to be dumb and did not givt any answer to oil the 
can's interrogatories. The cazi observed that merchant is dunil, and conse 

3 uentlv not to blame ’ The plaintiff asked the judge liuw do vou know he ls 
umb 1 At the tune I wanted to tic my m ire near ins horse, he sanl to me 
4 Don’t tie her there ’’ Now he feigns lnm&eli dumb ’ The cazi remarked, 4 If he 
warned yon against the accident what then is his fault l Uo from hence 1 
you are a scoundrel and a blockhead you have made your own tongue cun 
vict you ’ ~( From the Tuoti ftatntk, or Tale « of a Fun of ) 


Links written rt < Choultry 
by Capt T A Anderson, H M « Foot \ 

Within this Choultry's ample space, 

The way-worn traveller’s resting place, 

* “ A Peon is properly & foot soldier Men of rank have alwayB Peons m their service 
They wear a sabre and poignard They attend their masters when they go abroad, carry 
metrtagee, and are, in general, extremely faithful 1 how of the free Hindoo castas will not do 
any menial offices , bat Europeans frequently take j Panada, or oyCettUi, into their service 
whom thoy consider as Peons 

f The author of this poem does no more than justice to those noble Institution* of Asiatic 
beneficence, the Choultrw ut the Eastern, and Strayt of the Western cuuntne*. 
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Whose massy columns countless glow, 
Reflected in the tank below. 

Whose endless porticos and halls, 

Whose pillar’d domes, and echoing walla. 

Its proud magnificence attest, 

The child of poverty may rest 1 — 

Here wealth gives no exclusive claim, 

No deference to a noble name , 

To all the race of man as free 
As heaven’s cerulean canopy 
Long may the pious fabric btaud 
Amid this boundless waste of sand , 

Like some bleat island’s friendly cove 
To those who on the ocean rove 1 
The veriest wretch, while shelter’d here 
Shrieks from no fellow mortal’s sneer, 

Whose broken 8 pint ill could brook 
A purse-proud landlord’s scornful look , 

But, safe from noon b destructive force, 

May pause upon his toilsome course, 

With food and rest tua frame renew, 

His homeward lonrnev to pursue , 

And, at the welcome clo^e of light, 

When fire flies take their evening flight 
And hover round each, fragrant flow r , 

When burning skies have lost their pow r, 
When with fresh hopes, and thankful heart. 
He girds his loins in act to part, 

Warm from his soul how many a pray r 
Will bless the generous founder’s care » 
Whom fancy pictures to the eye, 

As passing faint and wearily 
Along this drear and barren scene, 

Where noontide rays smite fierce and keen. 
And and winds incessant sneep 
The billows of tlm> sandy deep, 

No stunted palm, nor date tree seen, 

To yield a momentary screen. 

No hut his languid limbs to rest, 

The’ sore by toil and thirst opprest • 

In such a s^ene of dread and woe 
Well might he make a solemn vow, 

That if some Mercy-loving Pow r 
Should guard him in that evil hour. 

To him a stately fane should nae, 

A refuge from these wrathful skies, 

A monument of gratitude 
Amid this fiery solitude 1 
Perhaps the prayer was not in vain, 

And henoe tnia fabric decks the plain 
And if, aa old traditions say. 

The spirit, parted from its clay, 
bhall still with former feelings throng 
Round scenes and obiects lov d so long, 

How moat it gratify his shade- 
To hear the homage hourly paid, 

To hear the fainting traveller cry, 

With throbbing breast, and tear dimin’d eye, 
“ A thousand blessings on the hand 
“ That first these sacred turrets plann’d, 
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u And plac’d this kind asylom here, 

" The lone way-fanng man to cheer r 
England 5 my country 1 tho’ thou art 
Entwin'd wound my very heart, 

Canet thou the solemn truth deny, 

A truth impress'd on every eye, 

That while ONE stranger houseless lies 
Beneath thine ever varying akiee. 
Thou art m chanty outdone 
By Asia's rude, un tutor d son * 
Batbcaloa, Oct 1815 


&0NO BUNG AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE FxAflT OF St ANDREW, 

at Calcutta, November 30, 1815 

‘ Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

“ An’ never brought to mind , 

“ Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

“ An’ days o’ langsyne 

‘'For auld lang syne, 4c ” 

Though far we’ve left the land we loo, 

The land o’ cakes behind , 

Our hearts are there this duy I trow 
’Mang scenes o’ lang syne 

For auld lang syne, Ac 

Vt hat cheers us mid the sultry toils 
O’ India’s scorchin’ clime 1 
Its nae the rupees witcbin smiles 
Its thoughts o’ lang syne 

For auld lang syne 4c 

Then fill your glass my trnsvv fiers, 

An’ pledge your troth b to mine , 

W ell ne’er forget the day? *n' years 
O' auld lang syne 

For auld lang syne 4c 

Sae here s ilk. lad that’s leal an' true, 

An’ here’s your lass an’ mine, 

The honest hearts ayent the Cape 
1 he fneHB 5 o’ lang Bync. 

For auld lang Byne, &c 

An aft as comes St. Andrew s day, 
e’ll meet, an’ we’ll be kind, 

And tak anither williw aught 
To days o’ lang syne 

For auld lang syne, 4c 


St Helena, its only inhabitant in 1592. 

It appears irotn Mr Hackluyt’s account, that in the year 1502 the island of 
St. Helena was inhabited only by one man. The ship Edward Bonancnturt, 
Captain Lancaster, on ite return from India, touched there that year, which is 
related aa follows — w The ship wae brought to anchor at St, Helena, where we 
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found an Englishman , a tailor, who had remained fourteen months on the 
island Ten men, who had been sent ashore in the boat, hearing some person 
singing within a chapel, concluded that it waa a Portuguese, and pushing open 
the door found the tailor sheltering himself from the heat of the sun But the 
sudden entrance of so many people at once, greatly alarmed the poor man, who 
had not seen a living soul for fourteen months preceding At first he took 
them for Portuguese, but afterward, discovering that they were Englishmen, 
and several of the number his own acquaintance®, he was so oveijoyed, that 
what between excessive fear and sudden joy, he, to our great sorrow, became 
distracted, and died on our arrival m the West Indies. In St Helena we found 
forty goats, which had been dried by him, and, for want of other apparel, ho 
had made hunself two suits of goats’ skins, with the hairy sides outwards, lika 
the savages of Canada ” 


The Wahabebs at Mecca 

The town of Mina, called by some Mona, is composed of a single street, 
which is so long, that it took me twenty minutes to pass through it There 
are several handsome houses m it , but the greater number are in rums, and 
without roofs. There are several dwellings of dry atone, about five feet high, 
which they let to pilgrims during the time of Easter 

About four o’clock they pitched my camp upon the eastern side of Mina, in 
a little plain, where there was a mosque, surrounded by a wall that resembled 
a fortification 

The country lies in a valley between mountains of granite rocks, that are 
perfectly bare The road, which was perfectly level, unon a sandy bottom, was 
covered with camels with persons on foot or on horseback, and with a great 
number of schevnas, of the same form as my own 

A detachment of Wahabites, mounted upon dromedaries which I saw at the 
foot of Djebd. arrived. and encamped also before the door of the mosque this 
wae followed by several others also mounted , so that m a short bine the plain 
waa covered About sunset, the Sultan of the Wahabite r, named Saaood, 
arrived, and his tents were pitched at the foot of a mountain, at a short distance 
from mine 

A caravan from Tripoli in Barbary , another from Yemen a great number 
of Negro pilgrims from Soudan, Abyssinia , several hundred Turks from Suez, 
a great many Mogrebins, who came by sea , a caravan from Bassora , others 
from the east , Arabs from Upper and Lower Egypt, those of the country in 
which we were and the Wahaoites , were now all assembled, and encamped 
together, or rather one upon the other, in this little plain where the pilg rim* 
are obliged to emamp, because tradition relates, that the holy prophet always 
encamped here, when he went to Arafat. 

The caravan from Damascus had not arrived , however, it had set out with 
troops, artillery and a great number of women, to convey the nc h carpet which 
ib sent every year from Constantinople to the sepulchre of the prophet at Medina , 
which present the Wahabi tea look upon as a sin. 

This caravan was close to Medina, when the Wahabites went and met it, 
and signified to the Pacha of Damascus, Emir £1 Hage, that they could not 
receive the carpet, which was destined for the sepulchre, and that if he wished 
to continue his journey to Mecca, he must previously send back his soldiers, hia 
artillery, and the women , so that by transforming themselves into true pilgrims 
they would experience no impediment to the continuation of their journey 
The Pacha, not willing to conform to these conditions, waa desired to retrace 
his steps. Some pretend to say that they required a large sum of money from 
him, but otheis deny this fact. 

On Tuesday the 17th of February 1807, 9th Doalhajea, m the year 1221 of the 
Hegira, at six o cluck in the morning, we all set out towards the 8 E i E. At 
a short distance we passed a house of the Scherif , and at seven we came to 
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Moftdeliffc a small chapel with a high minaret, situated in a small valley , after 
leaving which, we defiled through a very narrow passage between the mountains, 
and traversed a second valley to the south-east, which lay at the foot of Mount 
Arafat, where we arrived at nine 

Mount Arafat is the principal object of the pilgrimage of the Mueaulmen, 
and several doctors assert, that if the House of God ceased to exist, the pil- 
grimage to the former would be completely meritorious, and would produce 
the same degree of satisfaction , this is my opinion likewise. 

It is here that the grand spectacle of the pilgrimage of the Mussulmen must 
be Been — an innumerable crowd of men from all nations, and of all colours, 
coming from the extremities of the earth, through a thousand dangers, and 
encountering fatigues of every description, to adore together the same God, the 
God of nature The native of Circassia presents his hand m a friendly manner 
to the Ethiopian, or the Negro of Guinea , the Indian and the Persian embrace 
the inhabitant of Barbary and Morocco , all looking upon each other as 
brothers, or ladmdaalsof the same family, muted by the bands of religion , and 
the greater part speaking or understanding more or less the same language, the 
language of Arabia. No, there is not any religion that presents to the sense, 
a spectacle more simple, affecting, or more majestic Philosophers of the earth I 
permit me, All Bey, to defend my religion, as yon defend spiritual things from 
those which are material, the plenum against a vacuum, and the necessary exist- 
ence of the creation 

Here, as I remarked in the narrative of my vovage to Morocco, is no inter 
me diary between man and the fLmnitv , all individuals are equal before their 
Creator , all are intimately persuaded that their works alone reconcile them to, 
or separate them from the Supreme Being, without any foreign hand being able 
to change the order of immutable jostace ' what a curb to sin 1 what an encour 
agoment to virtue ! but what a misfortune, that, with so many advantages, we 
should not be better than the Calvinists * 

Arafat is a small mountain of granite rock, the same as those that surround 
it it is about an hundred and fifty feet high, and is situated at the foot of a 
higher mountain to the E.8 E. in a plain about three-quarters of a league in 
diameter, surrounded by barren mountains 

It is enclosed by a wall, and is ascended by staircases, partly cut into the 
rock, and partly composed of masonry There is a chapel upon its summit, 
which the Wahabites were then in the act of pulling to pieces in the interior 
It was impossible for me to visit it, because individuals who follow the same 
nte as myself, that is to say the Maleki, are forbidden to ascend the top ac- 
cording to the instructions of the Imam, the founder of the nte It was there- 
fore that we stopped when we were halt way up, to recite our prayer At the 
foot of the mountain there is a platform erected for this purpose, called DjamAa 
Arahma or Mosque of Mercy, upon which, according to tradition, the prophet 
used to say his prayer 

Near the mountain are fourteen large basons, which the Sultan Saaood has 
put into repair They furnish a great abundance of excellent water, very good 
to dnnk, and which serves also for the pilgrims to wash themselves with upon 
this solemn day The Schent has a house close to the south-west side of the 
mountain. Towards the north-west, there is a second platform for offering up 
prayera. which is situated about a quarter of a league from the first, and is 
called Djamfo Ibrahim, or the mosque of Abraham. 

It was upon Mount Arafat that the common father of all mankind pnet Eve 
after a long separation , and it is on that account that it is called Arafat, that 
is to say H gratitude ” It is believed that it was Adam himself who built this 
chapel. 

The ritual commands, that after having fepeated the afternoon prayer, which 
we did in our tents, we should repair to the root of the mountain, and wait there, 
the setting of the sun The WahabiteSj who were encamped at great distances, 
with a view to obey this precept, began to approach, having at their head the 
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SaitAji Saaood, and Abounocta their sooocd cluaf , and in a Abort tun* I mm 
an airoj of forty-five thousand mri pare before dm, almost all of whoa were 
mounted upon camels and dromedanan, with a thousand canusli carrying watw, 
tecta, fire-wood, and dry grass for the camels of the chiefs. A body erf two 
hundred men on horseback earned colours of different kind* fixed upon lanoee. 
Thu* cavalry I was informed, belonged to Abounoct*. There were also eight or 
ten colours up among the camels, but without any other customary appendage. 
All this body of men, entirely naked, marched in the same order that I have 
formerly remarked. 

It was impossible for me exactly to distinguish the Sultan and the second 
chief, for they were naked aa well as the rest However, I believe that a vener- 
able old man, with a long white beard, who was preceded by the royal standard, 
was Saaood. Tins standard was green, and had aa a mark of distinction, the 
profession of hia faith, ( u La lllahi lla Allah” u There is no other God but 
God,’ 1 ) embroidered upon it in large white characters. 

I distinguished perfectly one of Saaood ’s sons, a boy about seven or eight 
yeara old, with long and floating hair He waa brown like the rest, and dressed 
in a large white ahirt. He was mounted on a superb white horse, upon a sort 
«f pannel without stirrups, according to their custom, for they are not acquainted 
with any other kind of saddle, and was escorted by a chosen troop The 
pannel was covered with a red doth, richly embroidered, and spangled with 
gold stare. 

The mountain and its environs were soon covered with Wahabi tea The ca- 
ravans and detached pilgrims afterwards approached it Notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of my people, I penetrated among the W-vhabites to their centre, 
to be able to obtain a nearer view of the Sultan . but several uf them with whom 
I conversed assured me that this was impossible, since the apprehension of a 
similar death to that which occurred to the unfortunate AbdeLaam, who was 
assassinated, had occasioned Saaood to multiply the number of his guard. 

I must allow that I discovered much reason and moderation among the W» 
habitos to whom I spoke, and from whom I obtained the greater part of the 
information which I nave given, concerning their nation However, notwith 
standing this moderation, neither the natives of the country nor the pilgrims, 
could hear their name pronounced without trembling, and never pronounced 
it themselves but in murmurs, Thns they fly from them aa much as possible, 
and shun conversation with them in consequonce of which I had to encounter 
and overcome the different scruples of my people, who surrounded me when 
ever I wished to converse with any of them 
The Sultan Schenf, had sent, according to annual custom, a part of his 
troops, with four small pieces ot artillery It was reported even, that he would 
come in person, but I did not see him. 

It is customary also, that an Imam of the Schenf should come every year, 
and preach a sermon upon the mountain The one that came this day waa sent 
back by Saaood, before he commenced, and one of his own Imams preached in 
hia stead, but I was too far off to be able to hear anything The sermon being 
over, I observed the Wahabitea make signs of approbation and they cned 
outrageously 

I could easily have found means to introduce myself to Saltan Saaood, which 
I veiw mueh desired, so that I might have known him perfectly , but as it 
would have compromised me with the Saltan Schenf, who would have attributed 
this simple action of curiosity to some political motive, I abstained from 
mfeetmg it. 


We waited upon the mountain for the period of the son’s sotting , the instant 
it occurred, what a tremendous noise 1 Let us imagine an assemblage of ei gh ty 
thousand men, two thousand women, and a thousand little children, sixty or 
seventy thousand eamela, asses and horses, which, at tb® commencement of 
Olghti began to move in a quick pace along a narrow valley, according to the 
nhjal, marching one after another m a cloud of sand, and delayed by * forert 
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ftfpm*,' Isom, swords, Ac, , in short, forcing their passage is they could 
*®d hurried on by those behind, we only took-aa hour and » half to 
return to Moedelifa, notwithstanding it had taken us more than two hours te 
hmre, in the morning The motive of t|us precipitation, ordered - by the ritual, 
ia, that the prayer of the setting sun, or Mogareb. ought not to be said at 
Arafat, but at Mosdelifa, at the same time as the mgnt prayer, or Asoha, which 
ought to be said at the last moment of twilight, that is, an hour and a b*If after 
sunset. These prayers are repeated by each group, or family, privately We 
hastened to aay them upon our arrival before we pitched our tents , and tint 
day was terminated by mutual felicitations upon the happiness of our sancti- 
fication by the pilgrimage to the mount. 

We eet out next day, Wednesday, 16th February, 10th of the month Doal- 
hajen, and the 1st any of Easter, at five o’clock in the morning, to go to 
encamp at Mina. 

We alighted immediately after our arrival, and went precipitately to the I^onse 
of the Dewl, which is facing the fountain We had each seven small stones of 
the size of gray peas, which we had picked up expressly the evening before at 
Mosdelifa, to throw against the house ot the deviL Mussuimen of the rite of 
Maleic i, like myself throw them one after the other, pronouncing, after every 
one, these words, “ Bism lllah AllahuakTiar,'’ which, interpreted, are, “ In the 
name of God, very great God ” As the Devil has had the malice to build his 
house m a very narrow place, not above thirty four feet brbad, occupied also in 
part by rocks which it was requisite to climb, to make sure of our aim when 
we threw the stones over the wall that surrounded it. and as the pilgrims all 
desired to perform this cerem6ny immediately upon their arrival, there was a 
most terrible confusion Hon ever, I soon succeeded in accomplishing this holy 
duty, through the aid of my people, but I came off with two wounds m my lett 
leg I retired afterwards to my tent to repose myself after these fatigue*. 
The Wahabi tes came and threw their little stones also, because the prophet 
used to do so We offered up the Paschal sacrifice this day 

I must praise the moderation and good order which reigned amidst this 
number of individuals, belonging to different nations. Two thousand women, 
who were among them, did not occasion the least disorder , and though there 
were more than forty or fifty thousand guna, there was only one let off, which 
happened near me, At the same instant one of the chiefs ran to the man who 
had fired, and reprimanded him, saying, “ Why did you do this P Are we going 
to make war here r" 

I met the eldest son of Saaood upon my way, in the morning He was on 
horseback, at the head of a body oi dromedaneB, and arrived at Mina at the 
name time I did. At the moment of passing by my side, he cried to his com- 
pany, “ Come children, let us approach.” Then turning to the left, he galloped 
off, followed by hiB suite, to his father’s tent, which was pitched as before at 
the foot of the mountain.* 


Female Miseries us India. 

To the Editor of the Astatic Journal 

Sjb, — A s, in some of your former numbers, t you have given plaoe to the 
speculations of your Correspondents, on male and female projects for leeking 
fortune in India, permit me to recommend to your insertion the enclosed sally, 
written in India, on the situation of certain female emigrants, when there 
It may be a sufficient apology for your giving it a place, that its obvious 
tendency is to check an excessive confidence in the advantages to be derived 
from a fenmle tnp to the Eastern world, an effect which no moralist will 
reproach you for The true end of pointing out the possible failure* of all 


* See Aitette J mtm*J tor October 
t See Anstre Journal for June «ad Julv Iwt 
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expectations, id not to repress every disposition to enterprise, but to icake us 
deliberate modi upon what we adopt , to force upou us tlie contemplation ol 
its repulsive, as well as of its alluring sides , to weigh with sober accuracy the 
chances that are before ue— the possible consequences of doing and of doing 
nothing — and, in the present instance, (to come to plain and serious language) 
to call upon ladies, whose eyes are India ward, aud upon those about them 
who can promote or discourage their adventure, to look carefully into all the 
circumstances — balancing, with the care of the lord Hamlet, the great subject 
of their reveries — to India — or not to India — " that’s the question !” 

The Indian writer, whom I quote, puts the following language into the mouth 
of one of those ladies, who, m the pleasant language of the country, has 
ceased to be a gmfin, and thus expresses herself concerning ‘ Miseries in 
India ” — 

“ After refusing sever'd excellent offers from men of rank ind fortune in 
England, -in an evil hour I accepted an invitation which had been repeatedly 
offered, of residing with a female relation in this quarter of the world A con 
aiddrable time had elapsed siuce I landed in Garden Reach , and I understand 
that I have been sufficiently long in Calcutta, according to the cant language 
of the ceusonets, to be qualified to rank with junior merchants 
“ My introduction to the local society was as favourable as I could desire, 
and my relation receives as much good company, and has an acquaintance, os 
respectable and extensive aa could be wished From the time of my arrival, 
I have borne my part in the social drama, and ha\e partaken of all the amuse- 
ments which this good city affords. It would not be fitting that I should be 
very particular in describing myself . but I am young— have been called haud- 
Bome— am admired for my figure, ana have hitherto preserved my colour I can 
play, sing, and dance, and believe that in each of these accomplishments my 
attainment is above mediocrity I possess, I trust, a mind considerably 
cultivated, and a disposition admitted not to be unamnble ket,Mr Editor, 
I cannot but sincerely lament that I have been compelled to come to this 
wretched and disagreeable Calcutta. 

“ Since I have been here, I have seen with surprise, although I assure you, 
not without disappointment, many young ladies, whose pretensions and accom- 
plishments were vastly inferior to mine, obtain very advantageous establish 
ments , and I am daily compelled to yield precedence at dinner and in the 
dance to ladies, now matrons, but whose period of griffin age commenced long 
after mine had expired. I often go to musical parties, but am not asked to 
approach an instrument , for many months my voice has not been heard, 
except in singing a lullaby to the duld of my relation , and during the list 
cold season, I sat several nights without dancing, although I took some pains 
to show that I had put on sandals for the occasion In going to dinner 1 am 
Beldom handed, except by some male stranger of the part), who is, perhaps, 
a straggler m Calcutta, and the least acquainted with the family , and I some- 
times at at table biting my bps, because my neighbours will not condescend to 
offer me anything else. If I go out on the course, I receive either a slight nod 
or a formal bow, from parties who were in use to return my salutation with 
ardour, and to kUs their hands with peculiar sigmficancy , and, some evewnra 
ago, when we were alarmed by the approach 01 a wild norse, I screamed with 
unfeigned apprehension, and with many looks implored assistance— but, Mr 
Editor, the age of chivalry is gone I 

“ I am not aware that I have given offence to any one, nor am I sensible 
that I have done aught to ment neglect or enmity I never speak in an ill 
n attired manner of any individual I have pointed out no defects in the minds 
or persons of my own sex, nor have I ever mangled a reputation. To the gen 
tlemen of all ages I have been remarkably civil, and nave done everything 
consistent with propriety to promote conversation and enliven society I never 
refined to drink wine with even the youngest writer , and I have studiously 
spoken with respect and admiration of the civil service I never, to my know- 
ledge, adverted to the advantages of the civil fund, and am certain, that when- 
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#rer * judge or oollector came to our house from the Upper Provinces, I mani- 
fested a degree of civility, which X thought would be particularly gratifying to a 
person perhaps too much accustomed to a life of tolrtude Notwithstanding all 
, these circumstances, I find that X am most sadly neglected, and surrounded by 
miaenee, and with the greatest I shall conclude I hare lately heard many hints 
about independence and old maids, and a slight cold, which I caught the other 
day procured me a visit from the family physician, who, after a cotmdtatwn 
with my female relative, which I happened to overhear, has most gravely 
recommended that I should proceed to England with the least possible delay ^ 
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Excavations and Sculptures in the Island op Elephanta 
(Extracted front the MS Journal o/W Pykb, kept in the year 1712 ) 

I hap been here many davB constantly employed in clean ng the ship, so that 
I had no tune for diversion of any kind, but at length made a holiday to see a 
famous Pagoda on the Island of Elephanta , my curiosity was occasioned by 
having heard much of the stupendous works on the island of Salsette, and that 
this Pagoda on Elephanta was somewhat of that nature * The little time I had 
to stay nere not permitting me to go to see the wonderful Pagodas on Salsette, 
1 resolved to take to myself one day at least, in order to view something which 
might give me an idea of the rest , wherefore, m my own long boat, with 
Captain Baker in his pinnace, accompanied by Captain Mackintosh, Mr Crad 
dock, purser of the Lichfield, my doctor and two gentlemen of Bombay Castle, 
attended by twenty four laacars and sailors carrying two days’ provisions, I set 
off early for Elephant^ and in two hours’ tune arrived at a place of the Company's 
called Butcher's Island, a low but fruitful land, where the Company formerly 
kept their cattle for the factory, but now so often plundered by Caun Anjee 
Angna. that they are no longer ventured on it IVe went there for shooting, 
but finding no game proceeded directlv for Elephanta, and came there in two 
hours. We coasted along shore, which was lined with sunken rocks, tall we 
came to a bay on the S E. mde, where we saw on a small hill, a sea mark, which 
I suppose gave name to this island, it being an elephant with a young one stand- 
ing on its back. Leaving six hands in the boats we landed, and ascended a hill 
to a small ruined castle that overlooks the bay Just on the brow of the hill 
we set up a tent, and fenced it well about with stones and pncking bnars, so 
that we could not be attacked on a sudden any other way than by the dope of 
the hill which we defended by our fire arms for the famous pirate of these 
parts, Caun Anjee Angna, very often lands here and cames away all the cattle, 
and sometimes the people too Then having placed sentinels, we went to take 
a more exact survey or our sea-mark, the elephant, which stood on a small hill 
by himself, a little below our quarters our way to it was now a little overgrown 
with briars , the rock itself seems to have received injuries by tune, it being 
cracked, and also m some places flawed by the weather, which, in the season 
of the westerly monsoons, is very violent m these parts. But who cut this rock 
into the shape of an elephant is not now to be known upon the strictest enquiry 

Having taken a survey of this, we set out the next morning for the great Pa 
goda. In our way thither I took notice of a very small and mean village, and 
the cottagers told us, that last night they lay there m their houses, they not 
being afraid of Caun Angna, because of us English, who were so well prepared 
with fire-arms that they feared no danger As we passed towards the great 
Pagoda, iq a smooth narrow road cat oat of the rock, where the ground would not 
naturally allow of "in even passage, I took notice of another rock, cut into the 
shape of a horse, which haa obtained the name of Alexander’shorse, I know 
not for what reason We pursued this road till we arrived at the end of the 
island, where, about one-third up the mountain, we found the path and entrance 
to the Pagoda , the road we went was narrow, but very pleasant, yielding 
various delightful prospects. In an easy ascent round the mountain at length 
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we CADs to our journey’s end, and the reward of all our trouble , for when we 
entered and beheld the Pagoda, we found it so noble, so spacious, and magnifi- 
cent, that it abundantly exceeded what I expected to find , for though I had 
heard wonderful aocounfca of these stupendous works, yet the half of the canons 
and remarkable things I saw had never been told me. The chief trouble which 
I had now was because the little time I had to stay was not sufficient to take a 
tolerable account of what I Baw , however we fell to work, and with marked 
lines measured every part, both length and breadth, throughout, and found it 
to be one hundred and four feet wide, and one hundred and four feet long, and 
would have been a square but for some small apartments {or vestries) left at 
each corner 

In this temple there are no windows, nor other light than what comes in from 
the three great entrances on the north, the south, and the western sides, which 
makes the middle and the eastern side dark . so much so that we were obliged 
to light candles, or should not have obtained so perfect a survey it appeared 
that the temple consists of seven alleys (aisles) ill alike, and the entrances alike, 
which I will describe presently Now this mountain was a vast rock, and by 
the industry of man it had been cut and hollowed away with so much art. that 
it became a temple, and for the pillars and necessary ornaments of the cnurch 
they left supports of the Bame solid rock not cutaway but carved m the likeness 
of pillars, so digging out this spacious place, consecrated to their deity 

At the east end, in the chief or middle niche stood the image of a queen, 
eighteen feet high from the waist to the top of the crown , she showed threo 
faces and tour hands, all curiously carved and loaded with ornaments. 

In the middle of the south part of this temple stood a leaser temple, carved 
also out of the same rock, as if built like a nail It was four square and had 
a doorway in every side, each corner waB a pillar, and on every side of each 
doorway stood an image of a gigantic size, armed at all points as if to defend 
the place When you enter tins place you find all plain within, no manner of 
resemblance or caned work to be seen , bnt in the middle thereof a square 
low altar, on which was placed a large polished stone of cylindrical form stand- 
ing on its basis, but the top or upper end was covered The Gentoos call this 
the stone of Mahadeva* a name tney give to the original of all things , and 
this hieroglyphic of God is intended to show that it is beyond the limited com- 
prehension of man, to feign to himself any just idea of him who made the 
world , for, thev say, that no man can behold the great God and live, which 
la the reason that lie cannot be represented m his proper shape. I euamred 
into the reason of their placing such a stone there, and in that awful and 
solemn manner , they answered, that this 6tone is dedicated to the honour of 
Mahadeva, who created the umversp, and his name is placed under it, and 
therefore that the stone winch defends the name of the great and inconceivable 
God from all pollution, is itself a holy memorial and mouument of what cannot 
be described, Dut is not itself a God , yet, being thus placed, though a atone, 
no profane or polluted pereun ought to touch it 

The ceiling or roof of this temple is flat Above is only a representation of 
beamB cut in the stone, and lying aloug from pillar to pillar The pillars and 
pilasters are ol grotesque shapes , there are fifty-two, which is ten more than 
L>r Fryer gives account of in his description of thiB place All the east side, 
and the N E , S E and S W corners are full of cunom imagery of men, 
women, and beasts, and sometimes a composition of both. For example tho 
effigies of great persons compelling their subjects to obedience, others executing 
justice, o there, as we conceived by the aspect, of their faces, showing mildness 
and giving friendly admonitions, and some showing their feats of war 

I now return to give some more particular account of the imagery within the 
temple In the S E. gate were carved out all the solemnities of the marriage 
of a Gen too pnnee or raja as we guessed him to be by a particular sort of line 
or cord he wore about nun, that none others are allowed to wear , opposite to 
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, this ie the figure of a king sitting on his throne, with divers attendants, and on 
each side a woman m a pleading posture, with an armed man holding a child 
by the leg in one hand, and in the other a sword, as if going to divide it, and 
this because of the likeness to the story we called the history of Solomon's 
justice. There were divers other representations of which we learned not the 
stones. There were some with six hands, almost all bearing weapons, and 
having habits of defence one had the body of a man with the head of an ele- 
phant. 

There is neither writing nor character to discover what people it belonged to, 
nor any distinct dress, for the different habits of aQ the Indian people appear 
in one figure or other, and no man that I have yet met with can tell who were 
the proper inhabitants of this place, or who built this temple , but I have been 
informed, that the great fane, or Tagoda, on Salsette, is vastly superior to this 
m all respects, and that Captain Baker has taken a great deal of pains to des 
cnbe it 

Ramajee Comajee, the Company's broker in Bombay, tells me there are 
several very hne temples of this nature, far exceeding these, up in the country . 
but wherever the Moors come they destroy them, because of the imagery, ana 
the Portuguese for the idolatry, so that most of them are now falling to decay , 
yet I take this sort of building to be much more durable than any of the Euro- 
pean buddings whatever , for it seems to me that nothing but an earthquake 
could entirely destroy it , it must therefore endure till nature itself decay, 
when this and all things else must end. When this was begun, though I am 
far from knowing, I yet take the liberty to make some conjectures. 

If we look back to the creation of the world, we shall find that men did first 
offer sacrifices in the fields , afterwards they rolled huge stones to the placo 
where they worshipped, as a memorial that the place was hallowed. Succeed- 
ing ages erected altars somewhat more methodically, and fixed them in groves, 
and on the goodliest and pleasantest parts of the mountains, some in grottos 
and darker recesses and solitudes , as the Chinese, though they have many 
temples, consecrate to their god’s places on the tops of lulls, in caves, in grottos, 
an4 on rocks, m groves, <fcu but later tames increasing in experience and wis- 
dom, men arrived at the perfection of budding noble and regular structures, 
and all for the purpose of paying religious duties and homage to the deity they 
adored. 

The ancient Egyptians appear first to have excelled in the canons art of 
architecture, and nave many great monumental pyramids yet standing, showing 
their ancient industry and ingenuity holomon, in his temple at Jerusalem, 
improved the style of building, but he was inspired by the Fountain of Wis- 
dom himself and might well exceed those who had gone before him This 
work I conclude to be much later than any of those times, though it seems to 
have been copied somewhat from each of those different styles of building , for 
all the pillars here are nearly of such forma as I have seen described in old 
draughts for the pillars of Solomon’s temple, only these, as they are supposed 
to support a greater weight* are made lower , neither are they like any of 
the Tuscan, Grecian, or Roman orders but the temple itself, being only a 
large grotto, has a close affinity to the Egyptian method as for instance, the 
twelve chambers at the four corners This, indeed, being the natural rock, is 
more capable of being capacious than the pyramids which needed many thick 
vails to support the top 

The earliest account of such temples I have met with in history, is that men- 
tioned by Job Ludofphuft, in his history of Ethiopia, now published in English , 
wherem (page 170) he gives an account of Negus Lalibala, who m the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, when he came to rule the kingdoms of Ethiopia, 
sent for artists out of Egypt, and after a wonderful manner of building unheard 
of till that day, he did not cement stones and bncks together with nine and 
loam, dot compact the roof with rafters, but hollowed out whole solid rocks, 
leaving pillars for ornament where requisite, the arches and the’ walls being 
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tinoughout all of the same one stone, of which the Ethiopian poet aingetb 
thru — 

To mighty Lahbala peace, 

Who stately a tract ares reared , 

And to adorn the pompous piles, 

For no expenses spared. 

By vast expense and toilsome pains, 

The rock a church became, 

The roof, the floor, and squared sides, 

All one continued frame 
No atones in blended mortar laid, 

The solid parts divide , 

Nature has carved all without, 

Withm the workman’s pnda 


Alvarez gives an account of ten temples all formed after this wonderful man 
ner in Ethiopia, whiuh were twenty four years finishing , he saw them all, and 
gives a draught of them in picture, in his history of that country published in 
Italian at Rome And Ludolphus in his history beforfimentioned, page 301. 
Bays, that formerly architecture as it waa “ m request so it was an art well 
known amongst them, as is evident by the ruins of the city Axuma, and the 
structures of magnificent temples cut out of the living atone rocks , but the 
imperial seat being removed, those buildings grew out of date, their kings 
choosing rather to abide in tents or pavilions, being because of their wars 
accustomed to camps ” 


Thus we find that the Egyptian workmen were the builders of such like 
temples, and also that before the days of Lahbala, that is about five hundred 
years ago, this astonishing kind of workmanship had not been heard of in 
Ethiopia, wherefore I estimate this not to be older, perhaps of lesser date, for 
this temple was never quite finished , for by some figures which are but half 
carved, it would appear that their work was suddenly broken off It seems to 
me probable, that when Tamerlane the Great, who was a Mahomedao, (from 
whom the present Mogul is the twelfth in descent) had conquered India, the 
worship of imagery was entirely overturned, and the chief of the Gentoos 
driven to the end of the kingdom, and by the time they could be well settled in 
those parts, the Portuguese that came into India under Vasco in the year 1497, 
about two hundred and sixteen years ago (1712), might drive them there, as is 
easy to do to a people that dare not kill even a beast in their own defence 
The Banians say, that all the people who did live in these islands are gone into 
the Raja’s countries where thoy are defended in the exercise of their rebgion 


The famous Lmsclioten in his East India Voyages mentions this Pagoda, 
which in his time was esteemed the high and chief temple. Page 61, he says, 
that the true name of this island is Pory, but called by the Portuguese Ele- 
phants. He commends greatly the workmanship exhibited there, which he 
sayB was thought to be the performance of the Chinese, when they used to traffic 
m the country When the Portuguese settled m Malacca, they prohibited 
the China vessels from passing further , and about the same tune they took 
possession of these islands I must acknowledge that a great portion of the 
work has a Chinese appearance as the open porticos, tanks, cornices, beams, &c. 
The middle figare also in the east side is like one of the China idols called 
Quomeng Poussa, for a Chinese would have altered the form of hia idol for one 
more in vogue and fashion in the- country where he happened to reside For 
instance, m a great Pagoda at the city Of Chosan, I have seen Quomeng Poussa 
sitting on an ass with a child in her arms after the manner we paint the blessed 
V lrgin’n flight into Egypt, and I have been told by a Chinese, ignorant of 
the difference between an idolatrous and Protestant Christian, that they wor- 
shipped the same gods as we do, and that whom we called La feanfca Virgeifl waa 
Quomeng Poussa. 
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Afi for tie opinion of some that these mighty works were executed by Alexan- 
der the Great, it is very improbably for neither the Greeks nor the Persians, 
whose manners he most affectecL built after this manner, not did he stay in 
India long enough to perform such stupendous works , besides we do not find 
that he came mto this part of India, and could have out small reason to send 
his army from the main to perform such labours on the small islands of this 
coast and to conclude, none of the Grecian historians mention such works to 
have been performed by him, whilst they are particular as to the remarkable 
passages of his life. But supposing he omit this, who built the rest f aod how 
came their history to be lost 1 

The Brahmans on the spot assert that there are holy men m the Raja’s 
country who can give account of all these things, and that they are recorded in 
their Sanskrit books which they will not teach the Christians The Gentoo 
Rajas claim all these countries, looking upon Moguls and Europeans as 
intruders. 

I proceed now to describe their holiest place, the altar of Mahadeva, on which 
no offerings were to be made, but the devout expressions of clean and unpolluted 
hearts. Ln three chapels or smaller temple*. dedicated to Mahadeva the 
Great, or High God, stood three altars exactly similar, except m size, consist- 
ing of a cylindrical stone rising from a square pediment , one was in a tank of 
water about eight inches deep, to prevent anything unclean coming near to it, 
and no other kind of carved work or other manner of ornament was in the 
inside of any of the temples But on their holidays Uamajee says they used nch 
perfumes, incenBe, and the finest flowers to make a sweet smelling savour, and 
burned lights within them , the rest I did not learn, for he said that if he told 
me of the ceremonies I coaid not understand them 

In the same mountain at both the north and south entrances are other 
Pagodas all full of imagery Each temple has a square tank of spring water, 
near or within it, to rninfy those who entered , yet now the temple is in no lack 
of pollution, for the Portuguese who live there, fodder the cattle therein to 
defend them during the rainy season from the violence of the monsoons , they 
have also broken many of the images, and lately one of their Fidalgus to divert 
himself with the echo which is here most admirable, brought a great gun and 
fired several shots into it, which has broken some of the pillars, though the 
whole fabric seems to be as durable as ever 

We shot some doves with our small guns, for there are many which hatch 
among the carved work, and we killed one snake wlncli we found in the middle 
of the floor 

Some of our company, whilst we viewed the inside, surveyed the top of the 
mountain, and found that every part yielded a curious prospect, being situated 
in the most delightful part of all these islands. The water here is excellent, 
and the land fruitful, and m our opinion the place is healthy, there being no 
ewarnpa but the greatest part of the island hilly land, they have the benefit of 
every breeze of wind Beaide these three Pagodas, I aa informed there is 
another at about half a mile distance, but we had not time to go thither 

All the pillars and pilasters that are the seeming support of the great temple, 
are m total height seventeen feet, on which beams are represented lying acroes, 
thus raising the ceding or flat roof higher , and among all the ancient buildings 
which I have seen in England or France I have remembrance of none eueh 
We then fell to measuring the two lesser Pagodas at the north and south sides 
of this great one That on the north side is fifty-eight feet long in front, 
having four such columns, and twenty -four feet wide , at its southern side stood 
a chapel full of fine imagery , and concerning one of those figures, a man's body 
with an elephant’s head, they tell this fable, that a Cruel and tyrannical Raja 
(lor all the deities they feign to have been so at first) had a son in whom the 
paople delighted for the mildness of his temper and other virtues , but one day 
» this son was asleep he cut off his head, and threw it into the sea when a 
great prophet coming by, denounced great calamities and afflictions on the 
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bloodthirsty monarch lor taking away the life of one bora to be a god and im- 
mortal. The mother of the young prince prayed him to restore her Ron’s life, 
who ordered that they should cut off the head of some noble beast and place it 
on the young king’s shoulders, when there happened to be no noble creature 
near but a young elephant they applied its head, when the graft succeeded. 
The young prince lived and became very famous, governing the kingdom of in* 
cruel father , when he grew up he married his wife bore a white elephant, of 
which they tell miraculous tilings The imagery of this place seems not so 
antique as the rest Opposite to this is another temple of tne [same suze, with- 
out images , a spring has filled it with water and in the middle lb a temple of 
M shade va, twenty four feet square, encircled by an island about nine feet wide , 
in front of the entrance is an armed woman with 8u hands, whose title we 
know not. On the south of the great temple also is a large tank, then a Pagoda 
similar to the last, but not above ten feet high the colonnade is fifty feet long, 
with a chapel of Mahadeva, and a dark room twenty seven feet square, each 
with a naked figure of a woman with six hands, and in each a different weapon 
The principal figure in the middle of the east Bide (the Tnmurti) la set out 
with much carved work, and is very large, measuring from the top of the crown 
to the waist eighteen feet Having thus taken a view of this great Pagoda we 
left it, and, having refreshed ourselves at the tent, embarked in our boats and 
steered for Bombay, where we arrived that night, after spending two dayB with 
an industry about tnfles, which if I had rightly applied to the art of getting 
money, would have tended to a better purpose. 


Description 

- OP TB* 

Culture op the white poppy and preparation of Opium, 

A3 PRACTISED IN THE PROVINCE OF BbhAR. 

The soil of Behar consists of clay, and a large proportion of crystalline and 
calcareous sands , in many places white mica abounds, in others calcareous 
grits, which the natives bum into limp , on the surface, natron, nitrous and 
alimentary salts frequently vegetate and a selenitic salt is often found The 
earth is of a pale colour, readily diffusing m the mouth. It effervesces violently 
with nitrous acid, which quickly dissolves the calcareous particles. 

The field being well prepared by the plough and harrow, and reduced to an 
exactly level superficies, is divided into quadrangular areas, seven feet long and 
five broad, with intervals of two feet, which are raised five or six inches, and 
excavated so as to form aqueducts for conveying water to each area, for which 
purpose a well is provided in every field The seeds are sown in October and 
November , the plants are allowed to grow six or ten inches from each other, 
and are plentifully supplied with water 

When the young plants are six or eight inches high, they are watered more 
sparingly , but the cultivator strews over the areas a nutntient compost of 
ashes, cow-dung, and a large portion of nitrous earth scraped from the high- 
ways and old mud walls 

When the plants are near flowering, they are watered profusely to increase 
the quantity of juice When the capsules are half growD, no more water is 
given, and they begin to collect the opium 

At sunset two Ion gitudinal double incisions* are made upon each half-npe cap 
Buie, passing upwar as, care being taken not to penetrate the internal cavity of 


• The instrument with which this operation is effected, conanta mm ply of two thin plates of 
steel, about an inch and a half long, and one-third of an inch broad, which am placed parallel, 
and bound to each other with a thread, the paint* bemg kept separata by one turn of the 
Hgatura, each pteoe having two sharpened point* , four separate hues are marked on the 
plant a thread noose is placed on the forefinger 
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the capsule. The incisions are repeated every eveauig until each capsule b« 
MOfared six or eight wounds , they are then allowed to npen their seeds. The 
s ripe capsules afford little or no juice. Were the wound made in the heat of 
the day a cicatrix would be too soon formed .whilst the night dews, by their 
moisture, favour the extiUation of the juice. Early m the morning old women, 
boys, and girls, collect the j woe by scraping it off the wounds With a small iron 
eeoop, and deposit it in an earthen pot, where it is worked by the hand in the 
open sunshine until it becomes of considerable spiamtude. It is then formed 
into globular cakes of four pounds weight, and placed in little earthen basins 
to be exmcated the cakes are covered over with poppy or tobacco leaves, and 
dried until fit for sale. Opium is frequently adulterated with cow-dung,* and 
the extract of the poppy plant obtained by boiling, and by various other sub- 
stances which are kept secret. 

The seads are sold in the markets, and are reckoned delicious eating They 
are used in emulsions, and enter into the cooling prescriptions of the Hindoo- 
stam physicians. Opium is here a considerable branch of trade About 600,000 
pounds weight are annually exported from the Ganges, most of which goes to 
China ana the Eastern Islands, where it is usually sold at from two to six 
Spanish dollars per pound. 

The good and bad uses of opium are well known and described in European 
books The natives apply it to nearly the same purposes, only making a bolder 
use of it. They take it as a cordial internally, by which they are agreeably 
inebriated at a small expense. It is supposed to give vigour and courage, and 
ib taken previously to all daring and arduous attempts , but by too frequent 
uae it emaciates the person, and a languid stupefaction appears in the counte- 
nance. 

In the late famine of 1770, it was purchased by the unhappy sufferers at 
exorbitant prices, to allay the cravings of hunger, and to banian the dreadful 
prospect of death 

Opium w beaten up with a few cooling seeds in form of a cataplasm, spread 
upon a leaf of the ncinus, and applied to tumified glands, particularly to dis- 
pell syphilitic swellings, for which purpose it is not inferior to any European 
prescription. 

The Chinese smoke opium with their tobacco as the greatest delicacy After 
the ceremony of salutation, it is the first compliment paid to a stranger or 
visitor The Malays both smoke and chew opium to excess. 

I have omitted the description of the plant, as it is to be found in every 
botanical wnter It is the Papaver Somniferum of Linnaeus It grows m 
Britain without care to be a much statelier plant than in this country with the 
utmost art. Opium may probably be produced in Bn tain or America, upon 
grounds of little value, and give employment to the aged and young who are 
unfit for laborious work. One acre yields here sixty pounds of opium, which, 
valued at only nine shillings per pound, gives twenty seven pounds per acre 
produce 


Translation 

OF A. 

History op the Portuguese landing in India 
WrxBvn on Leave* of the Brab Tree, or Ola , «n. the Malabar Language 

(The origin*] wu obtained from the V oncatiocta R*js who is of th« Tamnri famil y ) 

When th< Emperor Perumal was about to depart for Mecca, he gave the 
whole country of Malabar m shares to the different Riyas , at which period 


* Sonwtoaa# to wo grwt tn amount, that it may b* doubted whether the ooiuumer ate more 
of toe KOntraooo than of the drnj , a ctrcum*t*cce which them the aeccaafty which existed 
of theCoxqWBy’* takmg the trade of thu article mto their otn hands. 
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the Tamun* Zamonn was at some distance, which was the reason of his not 
having a country given to him The Tamun Riya after this came back , Peru 
mai gave his seal and sword to him, telling the Tamuxi he must conquer 
countries, and retain them by that sword. Accordingly m a short tame the 
Tamun Raja employed himsell diligently to do as Perumal ordered him. and 
he got the country of Konkote f At this tame the people of the tnbe of 
Islam came to see the Raja, took up their residence at Konkote, and from 
divers countries, merchants and trades people came , and by exercising their 
respective callings, IConhoto began to grow a large place Throughout the 
whole of Malabar, the city of Konkote was the first m rank After this the 
tnbe of Islam came from several places and assembled together by which the 
Tamun became the most power! al, and the principal among the Rajas of Malabar, 
of whom some were possessed of strength and some were not In this penoa 
none of the Rajas passed each other s boundaries, which was agreeable to the 
orders of Perumal at his departure. Their kingdoms extended some one 
kathum,t and some more Boms of them had 100 men, some 200, some 300, 
some 1,000, some 6,000 some 10,000, some 100 OUO, and some had still more In 
some Countries there were two Raj "is, in some three, and n> others even more In 
the countries that had two Rajas, it one was more powerful than the other, he 
would not quarrel with and trespass in the other s boundaries. If any did 
quarrel, he would get no one to assist him Amongst these Rajas, the one who 
had most men governed the country liom TckeS Kollam|[ to Kaniaknraarv IT at 
this time his name was Tnpathi.** Tho next Raja reigned over Madi Walarmt- 
nam, around Oannanore, Ldbka&t .and Dhunnvpuram , he was called the Kola- 
tirntf Raja But amongst these Rajas m point of dignity, power, and consider- 
ation in foreign countries the Tamun was pre-eminent and amidst all the 
remaining Rajas in Malabar in ho uours and dignities the Tamun stood first The 
reason of this was the gift of the seal and sword by the Emperor Perumal, who 
himself reposed, confidence in the tribe of Islam , after whose departure they 
came and settled in the country, put trust in the Tamun, and on account of 
this friendship, strangers c tme Irom other countncs with skipping people, whom 
the Raja received honourably and sent them away m a friendly manner When 
the Raja went to any place, either for war nr any other affair of consequence, 
the Bword was carried before him, is formerly before PerumaL If any circum 
stance occasioned a war between the Tunun and any other of the Malabar 
Rajas, and they gave him either money or country and sned for peace, then 
be retired quietly and left them , but if any of the Rajas neither gave money nor 
coontiy, he then w-ould not cause Jus arrnv to commit devastation, but remained 
for a length of time upon the borders ot that country, till he was satisfied — 
such Was the ancient custom, nor could he act in any other manner But if 
quarrels and wars arose among the other Rajas of Malabar, they slaughtered 
each other, and ruined each other's country 

The History of the TenngeesXt coming into Malabar 

In the year of the Tabha 904 §§ or the sixth of Karkadom 672|||| three of the 
Fenngee 8 slnps came to Pandarany kollam.Tl’ It being in the monsoon, they 
anchored there and came on ^hore They went to Konkote, where they 

•Tho mode in which the Malabara write the official title of their Raja, which Europeans 
spell Zamonn 

+ Spelt and called by Europeans Calient 

5 Commonly spelt Cose, a distance of four miles 
Take ib South 

Hollam, the name of a place, called by Europeans Quilon, to the northward of Cochin. 

N Kaniaknmary is Cape Comorin 

** The official name of the Travail core Baja e Sircar is Timpaflaaran, taken, probably, from 
Timpathy 

t+ Knlatim is called by Europeans Kolas try The word ib derived from Kola) a thm piece 
of stick, and Tirrl, cotton, when wound round it to form the wick of a lamp 
if Fcrtngee, a vulgar name for a European. 

The term by which the Mussulmans of Malabar signify the Hegira 
U 672, Malabar style, of which the year 980 oommenoed the 14th Sept. 1804 
VI A place two miles south of Koflaaffi, and thirteen north of Calicut. 

9 
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lejtrnt all fcbe news of Malabar At this time they did not trade, but returned 
Mgam to their own country, Portugal —it is supposed the motive of 
their coming ms for pepper Two years afterwards they returned from 
Portugal with an ships, and came to Konkote. They landed , and while they 
ware trading in a merchant- like manner, the Fenngeea said to the Taman's 
Karyakars,* ‘ If you mU pot a stop to the trade of the Arab* and Moplahs,+ we 
will give more money to the Sirc&rJ than they do ’ During this tame the 
Moplahs and Fenogees quarrelled, and came to blowB. The Raja ordered some 
of hia people to go and put a stop to it t the Fenngeea quarrelled with them too, 
and seventy of their people were tilled in the affray All the rest went on board 
their ships, and fired their large guns at those assembled on the shore , they m 
return fired at th,em. It continued for a Bhort time, and the whole of the ships 
then sailed for Oochm, whore they landed, saw the Raja of the country, built 
a fort there this was the first Feringee fort that was built in Malabar There 
was at the tune a Pally§ there, which the Fenngees pulled down and destroyed. 
These people remained at Cochin, and earned on the business of merchants in 
a proper manner They then went to Carman ore, lived among the people there 
in a peaceable manner, and built a fort , they carried on divers fcmdB of mer- 
chandize, bought pepper , some of them went to Portugal. The cause of their 
coming from and re turning to such a distance, was supposed to be for pepper 
A year after this, four ships came from Portugal , thpy landed at Cochin and 
Cannanore, where they bought pepper and ginger , again they went home. At 
the expiration of two years, twenty-eight ships came from Portugal , they again 
returned with pepper, ginger, and divers other goods At this period the 
Tamun Raja went again st the Cochin Raja, and captured the other Kowlgum || 
During the war, three of the Cochin Rajas were foiled , and the Tamun having 
conquered the Cochin country, went to Konkote. A year after this period, 
ten ships came, seven of them fresh ships, and three of them belonging to the 
former twenty-mght, which, after setting off, put back again. The seven fresh 
ships took in their lading of goods at Cochin, and went away , the other three 
remained there. On hearing tins, the Tamun Raja Bet off to Cochin with 
100,000 Naire,ir and several Moplahs, for the purpose of seizing these ships , 
but a very great firing was kept up, and at that time they could not get into 
Cochin After this the Ponanrwaikel Moplahs fitted out three vessels, embarked 
on them, and sailed to where the three ships were , a battle took place 
between them, and many of the Moplahs having been foiled, they retreated. The 
next day the Ponanrwaikel people and the Bahgit people together fitted out 
four vessels , the people of Kapata and those of KolUm fitted oat three, 
together seven vessels, on which the Moplahs embarked, and had a severe engage- 
ment with the Fenngeea, in which they suffered no defeat , but as the rains 
were near, the Tamun withdrew his people to Calicut 

On Thursday the 22nd of the month Metha, m the year of the Taliha 915, or 
683 Malabar style, the Fenngeea came to Konkote, entered the town, burnt the 
Miakala Pally, got into the Tamun’s Kowlgum, and there took up their abode. 
At this time the Tamun Raja was absent on a war against a distant country , the 
whole of the Naira about Konkote assembled together, attacked the Fenngeea, 
and drove them from the Kowlgum, in which action the latter lost BOO men 
killed, the test of them embarked on their vessels and went away Once before 
the above date, the Fenngeea disembarked from their ships at Ponaru ;** and of 
the vessels laid up there they burnt about fifty, and foiled seventy Mopiaha. 
After this the Fenngeea sailed for Teke Kollam, had an interview with the Riya, 


* Kairakaj Lb a Malabar term for a Minister of Government. 

f MosUah is the name given, to those Mussulmans descendants of Araha who are settled in 

Malabar 

! Sircar means Goramment. 

Faflr is the name for die Mopish place of worship 
JLowlgbm means palace. 

Hairs are the hereditary soldiery of Malabar 

** Pooam, a large Mopfah town on the sea coast so called from Pan. or Poun, gold, and 
A at, a nail 
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addressed hno respectfully, and bcult a fort there , nor did they procure any- 
where ao much pepper as at Cochin and Take Kollam, which was the reason of 
their erecting the fort. After this the Fenngees went to Goa, and captured it, at 
which period Goa belonged to Adil Shah Sultan. The Fenngeea then made it the 
pnnczpal place of their residence for the transaction of all affairs in Malabar 
A dil Shah Sultan attacked the Fenngeea, and retook Goa , but they returned m 
great force, and a second tune camea it. They then built several forts in that 
country, collected their forces, and the power of the Fenngees from that tune 
increased daily, at which period they and the Tamun Raja had some friendly 
conferences together, and made peace. The cause of this was, that from the 
time of the former quarrel, the trade of the Moplahs decreased , and the person 
who was then Tamun had been some time dead, and the Elia* Raja had 
succeeded, who considered that it might be good policy to be at peace with the 
Fenngees, that it would cause both his city ana the trade of the Moplahs to 
flourish in the same way that the traffic of Cochin and Cannanore did , that on 
these conditions, if their differences were made up, it would be beneficial to 
Konkote. In this treaty an article was inserted by the Tamun, that the 
Moplahs in his dominion should every year load four vessels with ginger and 
pepper, and sail for Mecca, without any hindrance given by the Fenngees, to 
which the latter assented. And when the Fenngees began the building of the 
fort, the Moplahs commenced their voyage for Arabia with the four ships , 
they sailed under the flag and passport of the Fenngeea — this was in the year 
of the Taliha 921, or 689 Malabar style. The above vessels disposed of their 
cargoes, and returned again to Konkote, at which time the Fenngees had finished 
the fort , after which they would not only prevent the ginger and pepper being 
earned to Mecca, but prevented every other power from trading in these or any 
other articles, except themselves. Aid they declared, that if they saw a root of 
ginger or a gram of pepper embarked on any other person’s vessel, they would 
seize and detain such, vessel with all its cargo They then began to consider 
how to seme and carry off the Tamun Raja, but their deceit did not succeed. 
This was the manner of planning it — after they had finished the fort, and 
rendered it strong, they built a house near it for the residence of the E^ja. 
Some of the Fenngees waited on the Tamun, and told him, that the king of 
Portugal had sent him a preseut, and that he must come there to receive it. 
He accordingly went, and while residing there, one of the Fenngees came, and 
informed him of the deception intended Immediately on hearing this, the 
Raja said , * I am going to the Tank, and will return again immediately ' by 
which means he affected his escape The Fenngee who had given this infor- 
mation to the Raja was Bent by bis comradeB to Cannanore. The Fenngees now 
began to loll the Naira, and to force the Moplahs from their abodes , on which 
all the latter withdrew from the coast, and assembled together to the eastward, 
among the Moplahs living in Cochin Of the Hoopanmar,+ Ahmnatha Marcs, 
Kuahaly Marca, and Alk^ Marca, these three men set off from Cochin, together 
with their followers. They came to Konkote had an interview with the Raja ^ 
on which the Fenngees considered them as intending to act uunucally against 
them. They collected warlike stores, set off from Cochin, came to Pon&m- 
wsikel , they landed there, destroyed the houses, burnt some of the Pally , they 
cut down the cocoa-nut trees growing by the sea Bide, and killed £ome of the 
people. They staved there one day after this, and the next night they sailed 
for Pandrany kollam, where they seized all who had come to trade, and forty 
of their vessels , some of the people there were also killed. In this manner 
did they devastate the country, ana rendered it impossible for the inhabitants 
to reside m their abodes , on which the Tamun prepared to go to war with them , 
but as he was himBelf absent at the tune from Konkote, he sent his royal writ- 
ing to his Karyakar Ehathat to get ready On seeing the royal writing, he 
immediately began to collect warlike stores , and the Mo plans from several 
countries assembled, and came to Konkote, by which time the Tamun Raja 


• EHa mean* seoond 

t Moep* signifies a head oe principal pt r#on — Moopanmar u plunJ 
i Bliatto i* second, ha second m i m ater in point ef r*nk. 
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jJfto arrived. Immediately the war began. Many days having expired, ahd the 
pro visions in the fort being expended, and not having it in their power to get 
A supply, they embarked all thair property on their ships, deetroyed the fort, 
and, unknown to those on the outside, they got to their ships ana went away 
This was on the 16th day of the month M&has&nam, m the year of the T&liha 
933, or 701 Malabar style, In this war two thousand Naira and Moplaha died 
In consequence of this, the Tamun and the Fenngees were much exasperated 
against each other , and m a bhort time, the Moplaha having repaired their 
vessels, they began to embark ginger, pepper, and other articles of trade, 
for Guserat and other countries. They now sailed without either flag or 
passport Some of their vessels the F eruigees seized, some they drove ashore by 
means of firing at them, and others arrived at their destined ports, and traded 
without molestation After the monsoon of the above year, the Moplaha ofDhor- 
mapatam and their friends made peace with the Fenngees, Bailed under their flag 
and passport The Taman, his subjects, and the Fenngees, had now been long at 
v&nance, when in the year of the Taliha 935, or 703 Malabar style, the Fenngees 
went in a ship to Tanore, and having landed there, had an interview with 
the Raja. The Tamun, on hearing this, bent his royal commands to the Tanore 
Raja, to send him all the men and property belonging to the ship, with which, 
however, he did not comply, but cultivated great friendship with the Fenngees. 
They consulted together to overpower the Tamun, plunder the Moplaha, 
destroy PonaniwniEpl, and build a fort on the left side of the river at that 
place , for which purpose stones, domain, and other requisite articles, were 
embarked m vessels, and when arrived dose to Ponamwaikel, a violent Btonn 
arose, and all of them, except a °mall dhow, were wrecked on the shore Some 
of the crews were drowned, and those who got on shore were made prisoners 
The cannon that were m these ships the Tamun got Their scheme of building 
a fort at Poruw was now rendered abortive After this, it is said, that the 
Fenngees built a fort at Chahut A captaiu came to Ponamwaikel, in order to 
make peace with, the Tamun , he was a person who was acquainted with all 
that had passed it Konkute and Ponaiuviaikcl The Tanore Raja exerted 
hiniBelf greatly to bring about a peace between the Tamun and the Fenngees 
the present Tamun was the same who reigned when the fort at konkote was 
taken from the h eruigees. The Tanore Raja came to Konkote. settled all dis 
putes between the Tamun and the Fenngees , the latter were then permitted to 
build a fort at Chahut The spot assigned for building the fort was on the 

S bhc highway, which being known it was considered as giving trouble to the 
ling ofgoods on vessels for Arabia , still leave was given to build it at 
Chaliot The Fenngees began to collect materials for constructing their fort, and 
brought them into the nver , this was m the year of the Tahha 938, or the 6th of 
Wriflchigom 707 Malabar style The Fenngees then finished the fort at Chahut , 
it was a very large one, and remarkably handsome During the building of the 
fort, a Fenngee having taken a'stone from tko Pally built by Mallikadeeu,* the 
whole of the Moplaha of the place went to the captain of the fort, and having 
made their complaint, the captain himself and his people took stone and chunam, 
went to the Pally, and had it repaired , this pleased the Moplahs very much 
The next day several of theFenngees went to the Pally, pulled down all the stones 
of it, and earned them away The whole of the Moplahs went a second tune. 


g ven both the Pally and the ground to him, therefore he had pulled it down 
n this the Moplahs retired overwhelmed with grief , and at a little distance 
from thee eo they mult mother Alter this the Fenngees earned away the stones 
from the Moplah burying ground for their fort. The FIia Raja having been 
Installed Tamun, a war began with the Chahut Raja to destroy his country ; but 
the latter having laid his grief submissively before the former, he withdrew his 
army, and then turned his forces against the Raja of Tanore. While he was 
meditating an attack, the Tanore Raja surrendered Karakatirutty and New 
jPonani to him, on which they made peace, and the Tamun retired. In the 


* Th» same of an Arab who is said to have converted the Emperor F warned, and who** 

memory la held in great veneration by the Moplahs. 
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year of the Tahha 963, or 726 Malabar style, the Fenngees burnt and destroyed 
Tncodi, Pandrany kollam, and Ponamwaukel In the year ot the Taliha 963, or 
732 Malabar style, the F enngees and the Raja made peace they ogam quarrelled 
in 970 T or 73 6 M S The Fenngees bruit forts at Mangalore and Pekanur 
In 970 T or 739 M S a Moplah, called Kuty Poker Mar car,* captured a 
ship belonging to the Fenngees. In 974 T or 74,1 M S the Tamun set off to 
wage war with Cochin, and having tamed two months on tho road, he lost 2,000 
men by the water being poisoned, which obliged him to retire to Paloly , and 
having placed the Tanore Raja in the place he resided, the Tamun went secretly 
away The Fenngeea came to seize him, and did cany off the Tanore Raja, bo 
that had the Litter not been placed there, they would have seized the Tamun. 
In 079 T or 747 M S the Tamun took the fort at Chahut from the Fenngeea 
In 992 T or 760 M S the Tamun agreeing to their buildint a fort at Ponam- 
waikel, the Fenngees and he made peace In 998 T or 766 M S the Fenngees 
seized a vessel of the Raja’s at sea, m consequence of which they again quar- 
relled, Thia is the History of the Fenngees and the Raja. 


J rUereshng and Important Letter from L’Abbe' Dubois, who far twenty five year» > 

exerted himself with vnrrmitted zeal , m the duties of a Missionary It is 

addressed to Mr Archdeacon Barnes 

Mr dear See, — Since I had the pleasure of meeting you at the Residency of 
Mysore, having almost without intermission journeyed from one place to 
another, on my visits to the several congregations of the Native Christians 
living m this part of the countrv, I found till now no lusuie to gave you the 
abridged account which you wished to have of the state of Chnstiamty in 
these provinces in addition to what I wrote before on the subject m a letter 
to a friend, ot which you had a perusal when 'it Mysore I now take the first 
instant of leisure that I can Bpare to gratify your cariosity , and give you, to 
the best of my poor abilities, the further details which you wish to have on this 
important subject. 

I have nothing, or very little, to add to what I said in my former letter to a 
friend, concerning the few congregations of the Native Christians of the Luth- 
eran persuasiun The management of these congregations wa*> always entrusted 
to the care of independent Lutheran Missionaries, sent from Denmark and 
Germany, chiefly the latter country , whose chief establishment has been to 
this day at Tranquebar from which place missionaries are sent to attend the 
four principal congregations of tins sect, settled at Madras Tnchinopoly, Tan- 
jore, and Orissa 

The management of the by fax more numerous congregations of the Chris- 
tians of the Catholic persuasion, dispersed over several parts of the country, 
from the banks of the Krishna to Cape Comorin, is entrusted to the care of 
two titular archbishops, two titular bishops, and three bishops, in partibus, 
with the title of Vicars Apostolic 

The two archbishops are that of Goa, the metropolitan of all Indii taking 
also the title of Pnmate of the East, and that of Oranganore, on the Malabar 
coast This last has been vacant the*e twenty years , and the archbishopne has 
been, during this period, administered by a general Viear appointed by the Me- 
tropolitan Archbkhop of Goa. 

The two bishoprics are, that of St Thome near Madras, and that of Cochin, 
both vacant also for a period of fifteen or sixteen years the distracted state of 
Europe not having yet allowed the eonrt of Portugal to fill these three vacant 


* A descendant of this Moplah, by name Kimhaly Marcar ia now (1800) living at Cota. 
The foot of taking the voaaol is still preserved m tho family, and they pnde theinflervee much 
on it. 
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See*. D wing the interval, the two Uttar are administered, aa well as the former, 
by general vicar* appointed by the Metropolitan of Goa, who is now the alone 
surviving among the four titular bishops in India, 

These four titular bishops were at all times appointed by the court of Portu- 
gal which always claimed the right of exclusive patronage on the religious 
affaire in India, and, at all times, endeavoured to prevent the Catholic princes of 
other nations from sending missionaries to this country However, these pre- 
tended rights were overlooked by the holy See which, from the beginning, 
used its paramount authority in spiritual affairs, and appointed bishops, tnpar- 
txbus, with the title of Vicars Apostolic, under the immediate authority of the 
congregation De Propaganda Fide, and quite independent of the titular 
bishops appointed m India by the eourt of Portugal. 

These Vicars Apostolic holding their spiritual authority immediately from 
the congregation f)e Propaganda Fide, are three lu number in the Peninsula. 
One lives at Bombay , another at Virapoly, near Cochin , and the last at Pon- 
dicherry Every one among them has a small body of missionaries, both 
Europeans and natives, to visit and attend the congregations under hia charge 
The number of European missionaries is, at present, very much reduced. The 
distracted state of Europe having prevented a new supply of persona of this 
description during these past twenty five years, all those surviving are old or 
infirm , and the Catholic missions in this country are threatened with a total 
extinction, by the want of European missionaries , the black clergy now extant, 
being by all means unqualified to have the management of them, if left to their 
own resources. 

Yon see, therefore, that there are, mall, seven Catholic bishops in the Penin- 
sula, to manage the business of the Catholic religion 

To commence with the Metropolitan Archbishop of Goa. He has under his 
immediate jurisdiction the largest number of Christians of every description 
I was credibly informed that they amounted to about 600,000 souls and, when 
it is considered that four-fifths, at least, of the whole population in the Portu- 
guese establishments are Christians, and that out of about 200,000 native Chris- 
tians to be found m the island of Ceylon (which country is under his spiritual 
jurisdiction, 140,000 are of the Catholic persuasion,)* I am led to believe that 
this number is not exaggerated ThiB archbishop has a numerous black clergy, 
educated in thp seminaries at Goa, and composed of between two and three 
thousand Indian priests, monks, or friars 
Next to the Archbishop of Goa, comes the Archbishop of Cranganore (vacant ) 
His nnssioD was also flourishing seventy years back. He then reckoned under 
his jurisdiction, which extended to Madura, and other countries to the banks of 
the Krishna, about 200,000 Neophites. At the present tune, by the reasons 
stated m my former letter to a fnend, this number is reduced to 35 or 40,000 
The Bishopric of Cochin (now vacant) contains, as I understood, about 

30.000 Christian Natives. 

The Bishopric of St. Thom£, near Madras, has under its jurisdiction about 

60.000 Christians, natives, half-castes, Ac 

Among the three V icars Apostolic, who are independent of the titular bishops, 
and hold immediately their religious powers from tho congregation De Propa- 
ganda Fide at Borne, that living at Bombay, has the moat scanty mission , the 
number of Christians of every description, under his jurisdiction, not exceed- 
ing 10,000 This mission is attended by Italian Carmelite friars. 

The Vicar Apoetolic at Pondicherry, from whom I derive my spiritual powers, 
exeraees his religious jurisdiction over the Carnatic, Mysore, and Northern 
Circars , mid we reckon between 34 and 36,000 native Christians under our 
eontrol. 


OiJvSft Ml^^niwl’ 000 "" * ^ CfclviaIat mder the directfim of the Dutch 
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The mission under the control of the Vicar Apostolic of Yirapoly, near 
Oochin, is also managed, by Italian Carmelite Fnars. It is the most ffounsh- 
uig of the three, and extends chiefly to the Travancoro country This mission 
reckons 80,000 native Christians, attended by about 100 native priests, educated 
by the Italian Carmelites, at present three or four in number, m their seminary 
at Vuapoly This mission has under its jurisdiction both Syriac and Latin 
priests, to officiate with the congregations of both rites settled m the Travail 
core country This is the only mission in India m which converts are still 
made among the heathen inhabitants. I have it from good authority, that be- 
tween four and five hundred adult heathens are yearly christened in thm mis- 
sion and that this number could be considerably increased, should the mission- 
aries possess adequate means for the purpose The cause of such extraordi- 
nary success, which are, at the present time, to be met with nowhere else in 
India, is the following 

The Travancoro country is chiefly inhabited by the tribe of Nairs, which is, 
of all the castes of Indians, the mo^t nice and severe about the observation of its 
usages and regulations , and which, for the most trifling transgressions of the 
same, drives out of the caste the transgressors, without any hope of reconci- 
liation These oufccastes being, therefore, left without help or connexions in 
society, after theu expulsion, and shunned by all, have no other resource left 
than to become converts, either to Christianity or Mahomedamsm, and they 
ordinarily embrace this ooursfc yet the greater number of these ontcastes prefer 
Mahomedamsm to Christianity , Mahomedamsm holding out to them greater 
temporal advantages, and not imposing upon them so many restraints as 
Christianity 

Since I am speaking about the Christians living in Travail core, this will be 
the place to give you such information in my power, as you wish to have, on 
the Nestonan Congregations settled in that country, in addition to what I 
related on the subject in my former letter to a fnend 

This sect, which has congregations of its own persuasion, to the number of 
about 16,000 souls, in the Travancoro country, still obstinately adheres to the 
religious tenets held by the herssiarch Nee tonus , whose errors, condemned, at 
first, in the General Council of Ephesus, and, afterwards, in that of Calcedony, 
when renewed by Eutyches and Dioscorus, were the occasion of so many reli- 

g ous controversies ana animosities, and excited so many troubles m the church, 
om the fifth to the eighth century 

Their leading error is, as* you know, about the mystery of the Incarnation 
They reject the authority of the first tour General Councils, which are, as you 
know, the first of Nice, the first of Constantinople, that of Ephesus, and that 
of Calcedony, in which councils the Christian faith upon the Incarnation was 
clearly defined, and vindicated against the new f angled doctrines of Anns, 
Nestonua, EutychSs, and other sectaries They, of course, reject the three 
Creeds , viz., that of Nice, the Apostles' Creed, and the Athanaaian Creed , ah 
admitted by both Catholics and Protestants. 

Their chief error, which tends to no less than to destroy all the economy cf 
the mystery of the Incarnation, ia to acknowledge two distinct and separate 
persons in Christ Both the Catholic and Protestant faith, on this subject, is 
to admit, in Christ, two distinct natures, inseparably muted in a single person. 

The same errors are, to this day, obstinately upheld by the native Neetonans 
living in Travancore. 

This sect has preserved the ecclesiastical hierarchy; consisting of a patriarch, 
bishops, priests, and an inferior clergy The patriarch, to whom they owe 
obedience in spiritual concerns, styles himself Patriarch of Babylon, and lives 
la Persia, in a place the name of which I have forgotten.* Their Bishops are 
delegated by him , and have a paramount authority over the inferior clergy 
ordained by them, by the imposition of hands, Ac 


Mousuh 
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I cannot say how many sacraments they admit Some of my informers said 
fire , some four and some only three , but they all agreed tWjholy orders 
Were considered by them as a trae sacrament. 

Both the Catholic and Nestonan clergy use the ancient Syriac lauguage (now 
a dead tongue), in their liturgy and religious ceremonies. 

The N estonans had a native bishop of their own tribe, who, labouring under 
a mental infirmity, could not, on that account, consecrate his successor before 
his death, which happened about five years ago bo that, to the past year, they 
were yet without a bishop , as it was necessary for the person designated to 
fill this dignity, to perform a joumej to Persia, in order to receive the episco- 
pal consecration from their patriarch. 

Besides, in order to make true converts among the Natives, it should be re 
quired, before all, to extirpate to its last roots, from the code of tho Christian 
Religion, the great leading precept of Chanty , for, try to persuade an Indian 
Corner! that the Christ an Religion places all men on an equal footing m the 
sight of God, our common Father , that the being bom in a high tnbe, does 
authorize nobody to look with indifference or contempt upon the persons of a 
lower caste , that even the exalted Brahmin, after becoming a large Christian, 
ought to lobk upon the humble Pariah as his brother, and be ready to bestow 
upon him all the marks of kindness and love m hi$ power, and afford him every 
aid and assistance within his Teach —try to persuade even the vile Panah, that, 
after becoming a Christian he ought to renounce the childish distinction of 
Right and Left Hand, mi which he puts so much stress, and winch he considers 
as the characteristic of his tribe , — eude rvour to persuade him this vain distinc- 
tion of Right and Left Hand, proving an incessant source of quarrels, fighting, 
and animosities, becomes on this account incompatible with the duties imposed 
on him by the Christian Rpligion, and ought to be disregarded and entirely 
laid aside trv to prevail upon ud Indian to forgive an often imaginary nyury, 
such as should be that of being publicly upbraided with violating any of their 
vain usages — your endeavours your sermons your lectures, your instructions 
on auch subjects will be of no avail nobody will listen to them , and your 
converts will continue to be the slaves of their antiohnstian prejudices. 

When their religious instructors become too troublesome to them, by their 
importunate admonitions on such subjects, they often set themselves m a state 
of insurrection against them, and bid them defiance by threats of apostacy 

Some among them are tolerably well informed, and are acquainted with the 
duties of a Christian , but the by far greater number live in the grossest ignor 
ance, and the religion of all reduces itself into some external practices, the 
recital of some forms of prayer, without any internal or practical spirit of re- 
ligion Their Sundays are not, or are very badly, observed by them and, 
indeed, all their religions exercises are either a mere routine, or are practised 
out of a kind of human respect, or not to be exposed by too marked a negligence 
to the animadversions of their spiritual guides, rather than out of a conscious 
ness of duty towards God 

In order to give you an idea of the religions dispositions of the Indians , and 
as a sinking instance of what I have asserted above, that there was to be found, 
among them but a faint phantom of Christianity, without any real or practical 
faith, I will, with shame, cite the following examples 

When the late Tippoo Saltan sought to extend his own religion over his domi- 
nions, and make by little and little all the inhabitants of Mysore converts to 
Ialflumsm, he wished to begin this fanatical undertaking by the Native 
Christians living ji this country, as the most odious to him on account of their 
religion. In consequence, in the year 1784, he gave secret orders to his officers 
in the several parte of the country, to have all the Christian Families living in 
it seized on the same day, and conducted, under strong escort to Senngapatam 
13ns order was punctually earned into execution V ery few Christians escaped 
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and X know, from good authority, that the number of persons of this deecnp- 
tion, so seized and earned to Seringa patam, amounted to nearly autty thousand 
men, women, and children 

Some time after their arrival, Tippoo ordered the whole to undergo the cere- 
mony of circumcision, and be made converts t& Mahomedamsm. The Chris- 
tians were put together, during the several day3 that tbs ceremony lasted , and 
— oh shame ! oh scandal ’ mil it be believed in the Christian World ? no one, 
not a single man, had courage enough to confess his faith, in this trying cir- 
cumstance, and become a martyr to his religion 1 “The whole apostatized in 
mass, and underwent the operation of circumcision No pne, among so many 
thousands, had faith and resolution enough to protest against it — to say, “ I 
am a Christian I I will die, rather than forsake my religion” So general a defec- 
tion, bo dastardly an apostacy, is, I believe, unexampled m the annals of 
Christianity 

After the fall of Tippoo, most of these apostates came to be reconciled, and 
abjure Mahomedamsm , saying, that their apostacy had only been external, 
and that they alwavs kept the true faith to Christ in their hearts About S,OoO 
of them fell in my way More than 20 O00 went back to the Mangalore dis 
tnct, from whence they had been earned away thirty years back , and rebuilt 
there their former places of worship 

In tho meanwhile, God preserve them in future from being exposed to the 
same trial ' for should it happen there is every reason, notwithstanding their 
hist protestations, to apprehend the same results , that is to say, a tame sub- 
mission, and a general apostacy 

I have yet said nothing of that class of Christians in India, generally known 
under the denomination of Portuguese, and composed of half castes, the illegi- 
timate offspring ol Europeans. Topas, Metis, native Panahs, who pnt on a hat 
and European dress , <fcc , <kc. As this class of individuals is within your reach, 
as well as within my own, you will be able to judge of its merits from yonr own 
observations. 

In my humble opinion, and so far as I can judge from my personal observa- 
tions, this class of Christians, composed both of Catholics and Protestants, is, 
in general, the worst of all in India , and, in their religious concerns, in their 
morals and manners, still below the Native Christians for the latter exhibit 
at least some external marks of Christianity, and keep a certain external Chris- 
tian decorum, almost entirely disregarded by the former It has been remarked, 
I apprehend with truth, by many impartial observers, that this class of people 
possessed all the vices and bad qualities both of Europeans and Natives, without 
any of the good qualities of either , and that, amply stored with the laziness, 
apathy, and indolence of the natives, they, on the other hand, were quite des- 
titute of that spirit of temperance aud sobnety, of that self-command, of that 
dignity and independence of mind, aud other virtues, which characterize the 
Europeans They appear to have adopted the looseness of manners, and the 
disregard of every sense of honour common to the Indian Panahs, on the one 
side , and all the lewdness, intemperance, ribaldry, not, revelling, and other 
vices of the lowest ranks among the Europeans, on the other 

The source of such a depravity among this class of subjects is, a bad education, 
and bad company In fact, moat of them are bom of Pagan, a Moor, or a Pariah 
woman, or of a common prostitute , under whose fostering care they are left to 
the age of twelve or fifteen years. If a small proportion of them are sent to 
any of the schools under the protection of Government, where care is taken to 
give them a religious education, a great many go to these schools after their 
morals have been already corrupted by the early education of Pariah Parents 
or Heathen Servants. But the greater number cannot have this resource , and 
are reduced to the sad. necessity of being fostered at home, under the tuition of 
a Heathen or & Pariah Concubine, and servants of the same description , who 
instil into the minds of these children all the vices peculiar to them, and leave 
their rising passions without restraint or control 
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After this, we roust cease to be surprised at the baseness and dissoluteness 
which prevail among this class of Indiana. They would not improperly be 
termed, the European Pariahs , for, by the loosen eaa of their manners an 6 low 
behaviour, they show themselves, among the Europeans, what the Pan aha are 
among the Indiana They^ in general, live in distressing circumstances, and 
most of them considerably in debt. The causes of their poverty are, the vices 
a bo vemen tinned , to which must be added, a want of foresight, a love of show/ 
and a spirit of profusion common to all 

With persons of such dispositions, I am at a lose, indeed, to suggest any 
practicable means for impronng their morals, and instilling into their minds 
religious principles I should oe happy to contribute my share m your truly 
praiseworthy design, in having circulated among those within nay range the 
Bibles which yon would be so good as to send me for the purpose , but, at the 
same time, I could not answer that such boohs would prove acceptable to 
persons very little disposed to peruse them, and still leas qualified to under- 
stand them > and the greater number of whom would give half a dozen of 
Bibles for a bottle of ranah Arrack 

By the way, I beg leave to observe, that among the Indian Christiana, either 
Portuguese, Half Castes, or NativeB, who all generally live m the grossest 
ignorance of religion, and the greater number of whom are not acquainted, or 
but imperfectly, even with the fundamental truths of Christianity it is not so 
much Bibles, as elementary works on religion, that are wanting , such as. 
Catechisms, short familiar instructions, plain explanations of the Creed and of 
the Ten Commandments, simple lectures upon Christian Duties upon the 
principal virtues, upon chanty, upon temperance, Ac , Ac., Ac. After having 
prepared their minds by such elementary religious Tracts circulated among 
them, the reading of the Bible should be recommended, would become intelli- 
gible, and could not fail to become advantageous to them but li, without 
previous preparation you begin all at once to exhibit to their uncouth and 
ignorant minds the naked text of the Bible, you will, in my bumble opinion, 
derive very little advantage from doing bo , no more, indeed, than by showing 
light to a dim sighted person, before you remove the causes which prevent his 
visual organa from seeing clear 

In fact, by what I have already stated, you will perceive that all classes of 
Indians must be dealt with as mere children in matters of religion They must 
be fed with milk of the lightest land. If you hazard to give them at once 
solid food, their weak stomach, unable to digest it, will vomit the whole , and 
their constitution, instead of being unproved by this means, will, on the 
contrary, be deteriorated, and entirely ruined by the often -repeated experiment 

When I have said that that class of Indian Christians designated under the 
general name of Portuguese, were the worst of all, I wish it to be understood, 
that I am only speaking of the majority among them , and this censure admits 
of a great many exceptions. Indeed, a great many are to be found among them, 
whose minds have been early cultivated by agood education, and who distinguish 
themselves very advantageously in society from the others, by their morals, 
their manners, and their general deportment , some by their gentlemanlike 
behaviour But, even in these, you will always discover something Indian 
they can never entirely divest themselves of that apathy, that indolence, which 
seem to be the lot of all the people born under a vertical sun , and, in spite of 
the endeavours to imitate the Europeans in every point, something is always 
seem in them, by discovering their origin, and justifies the saying of Horace — 

•Naturam expalljm ftzirA, tarn an usque roconet. 

You will see, by the picture just drawn of the low state of Christianity in 
India, how trying must be the profession of a missionary in this country , and 
to how many dangers he is exposed, in the exercise of nis professional duties 
among such a people and you will also, I believe, agree with me, that, of all 
professions, this is the most disgusting and moat unprofitable , and that it 
require* more than an ordinary share of resolution ana courage, to persevere 
m it to the last 
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The abort Bketch which I have drawn will be sufficient, I think, to enable 
you to judge, not only of the low state of Chrnstiaiiity in this country, but also 
of its inadequate influence on the nunds of those who profess it I am never- 
theless far from thinking, that, in such circumstances and with persons of such 
dispositions, Christianity ia of no avail at alb Should it produce no other effect 
than that of altogether detaching so many thousand natives from the worship 
of idols, and the abominable Kind of idolatry prevailing all over India, to 
inculcate into their minds even the merely barren knowledge of only one true 
God, and thal of his Son our blessed Lora and common Redeemer , this alone 
ought, in my opinion, to be more than sufficient to lead us to wish for, and to 
encourage ita diffusion, by all practicable means 
I am still farther from admitting the bold opinion of many prejudiced or 
very ill informed Europeans, who contend that the Native Christians are the 
worst of all Indians Such, an assertion seems to me to savour somewhat of 
blasphemy , since, should it be the fact, it would tend to nothing less than to 
prove that the Christian religion, so far from improving the condition of men, 
renders them worse than Pagans That, on account of the particular prejudices 
under which all the natives of India labour, it has bat a very inadequate 
influence on their morals manners, and general behaviour, will appear by what 
I have already stated but that it renders them worse than the worshippers 
of idols is, in my opinion, an untenable paradox, contradicted by experience 
and will be, I trust, disowned by every candid and impartial observer on the 
subject That the b> far greater number have nothing of a Christian but the 
name, and that if not worse are vet not much better than Pagans, I am reluct- 
antly forced to admit but, at the same time, I must say, in justice to truth, 
that I am acquainted with many among them, who, though not quite free from 
the Indian prejudices, are. In their morals, manners, probity and general 
behaviour, irreproachable men. and enjoy the confidence even of the Indian 
Pagans , and into whose hands I ahoula not hesitate to entrust my own in- 
terests 

I will refrain entering into details on the low state of Christianity among the 
Europeans living in this country This part of the subject is your province 
rather than mine I will content myself with saying, that, if their public ana 
national virtues ure a subject of praise and admiration to all the castes of Indians, 
their domestic vices and manners are a subject of the greatest contempt and 
disgust On the other hand, the barefaced immorality and bad examples openly 
exhibited bv many among them, are not the least of the many obstacles that 
oppose the diffusion of their religion m India, by increasing the prejudices of 
the natives against it, and rendering it particularly odious to them, when they 
see its precepts so badly ohserved by those who were educated m its bosom. 

Unfortunately, the same causes powerfully operate on the wind s of the 
Christian natives themselves , and, by staggering their wavering faith, daily 
occasion the apostacy oi a great number 
I have the honour to remain with regard, my dear Sir, 

Yours very obediently, 

J A DUBOIS, JUwtonar, y 

Mysore Country, 15 tk Dec 1815 


Ok yovtsg Lawks going to India 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 

SJR, — The dialogue in your Journal for July between Major General 
Cayenne and hia sister, on the subject of young ladies proceeding to India 
with the view of getting married, or rather as the term obtains in England, of 
being well settled m life , does not altogether coincide with my opinion , for 
I can discern little difference between a short voyage to India to visit rein 
tionB, and that of our young females going to Bath, Cheltenham, or Brighton, 
to be introduced mto public I will not say for what purpose, having far too 
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ranch regard and respect to my fair countrywomen, than to suppose such 
visits can be designed for any other purpose than amusement or the restora- 
tion of health 

In regard to young ladies going to India, I am of opinion the more embark 
for that country the better it will oe for the service, I mean the more marriage 
is encouraged, among the civil and military servants of the Company, the more 
their future happiness is likely to be secured, and the more rbadily will a stop 
be put to that intercourse with the native females of India, and the conse- 
quent introdudaon of an offspring to European Society, which m a few years 
from the rapid increase of such children, will become a serious consideration, 
even m a political point of view Numbers of young men in die army in 
Bengal, are burthened with two or three of such children , many hare more, 
and the general sentiment of humanity and paternal affection so prevalent 
there, towards such offspring, induces their being sent over to Europe at a 
considerable expense for education , also, in the vain hope of being able to 
provide for them in life more readily , but, Mr Editor, I know from sad 
experience how fallacious this expectation is for when such children have been 
educated^ and this we all do liberally, it is next to impossible to place the boys 
in any eligible situation, and m respect to the girls, nothing offera beyond that 
of becoming sempstresses, even after a handsome fortune has been laid out in 
passage money and education As good schools are now established at the 
several settlements in India, how much better would it be, wholly to educate 
such children there, where they are not so likely to acquire English independ- 
ence of thinking, which upon a return from this country too often leads them 
into habits of extravagance and consequent unhappiness For these reasons, 
Mr Editor, the more marriage is encouraged in India the better, even if it 
were only to put a stop to the farther increase of such unfortunate offspring 
If an officer marries a European early in life, I hesitate not to affirm they have 
the best military service in the world before them, and should any accident 
befal the father, the surviving parent with the children are very eligibly pro- 
vided for by the Orphan and Military Fund , or should good fortune and the 
service, enable a married officer to retire on his pay ? he finds himself the happy 
parent of children (if boys) eligible to be admitted into a service in which he 
has devoted the best part of his life, and they return to their native country 
where they are noticed according to their merits by the old friends of their 


parents. In short, Mr Editor, so fully am 1 convinced of the impolicy of send- 
ing over children by native mothers to this country, that I think the present 
discerning aud respectable Court of Directors could not possibly confer a 
greater benefit upon their servants, than by directing that no more such illegi- 
timate children shall be sent to tku country for education I need hardly again 
observe how many civil and military men of the Bengal establishment m jxtr- 
hcular, have sent over, some two, three and fotfr children at a vast expense, 
and expended large sums on their education, which in the result has proved a 
bar (upon their retiring from the service) to forming any eligible connection 
by mamage, and all this evil and disappointment may be ascribed to an appre- 
hension that marriage is burthensome, and retards a retirement from the ser- 
vice , whereas, in fad;, any Zenanah is maintained at a greater expense, than a 
union with a rational well educated European , besides saving their friends in 
England maitp mortifications while in charge of such children, many of whom, 
it is well known, owe their existence to a favoured Khidmutgar or other 
menial. So fully satisfied I am of the better policy of encouraging mamage 
in the military line, that I am of opinion where merit is nearly equal, the 
governments in India should be instructed to confer staff appointments upon 
named officers, as was usual during my early residence in India This would 
4w. in some degree, put a stop to the enormous increase of illegitimate 
children , and the experience which officers are now enabled to obtain whilst 
upon furlough, must have convinced many of their folly, and prevented many 
a nattered soldier from retiring upon pay, the sole consequence of the heavy 
lead upon an early but unfortunate connection. The hope that these 

observations, with the benefit of my own painful experience, may prove useful 
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to many of my old friends in Bengal, and guard them against persevering m 
such ruinous prejudice against marriage, is my principal reason for addressing 
you. Before! conclude I beg leave to observe, that if your valuable Joura3 
contained more Indian intelligence such as General Orders and Civil and Mill 
tary Appointments, the more numerous would be your subscribe re among the 
retired servants from India, who “ like the old coachman, Btill likes a smack of 
his whip,” and are all eager after Indian intelligence Wishing you every 
success, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your devoted humble servant, 

A RETIRED BENGAL OFFICER 


On the Demolition of the Black Hole at Calcutta 
To the Editor of the Asiaiv Journal 

Sir, — -The formidable Black Hole is now no more Early in the year 1812 
I visited it It was situate in the old fort of Calcutta, and was then on the 
eve of demolition. Since that time the fort has come down and on its site 
have been erected some extensive warehouses for the Company I recollect 
loaning one of a party in Calcutta, for the purpose of paying a last visit to this 
melancholy spot It consisted of three marned ladies, two gentlemen their 
husbands, ana myself The ladies were successful, by noise and Laughter, in 
dissipating gloomy recollection , but I had been better pleased had they suf- 
fered us to recall in some degree to our minds those events connected with 
the spot on which we stood It presented on entering, the appearance of an 
oven , being long, dark, and narrow One window ^if I recollect right) was 
the utmost, and this secured by bars. The escape of even the imall number 
who survived the homd fate of the rest, is surprising, and can only be 
accounted for by the accident of their being near the window and the night 
air, which m Bengal is commonly damp, allaying the fever which consumed 
the rest Perhaps too, the pungent effluvia of the dead bodies which on all 
sides surrounded them, may nave possessed on the atmosphero m some slight 
degree, the effectB of vinegar , thus converting what at the moment must have 
appeared the most dreadful of evils, into a security for those who outlived the 
night. To the right of the Writers’ Building a monument is erected, with an 
inscription commemorating the barbarity of the Nawab It serves as the first 
attraction to a stranger arriving in Calcutta , and he pauses with no little exul- 
tation, to review in nis mind the astonishing events which, in so short a space 
of time, have succeeded this wanton act of power — events which have secured 
to ub an empire second in riches to none m the world, and whn h have placed 
at our disposal the lives of millions of fellow-creatures 

I am, Sir, &c , 

Aslaticus 


History 

OF 

The Coccus Lacoe, or Lac Insect 
By the late Da. Kerr. 

The head and trunk of this insect form one uniform, oval, compressed, red 
body, of the shape aud magnitude of a very small louse, consisting of twelve 
transverse rings , the back is carmate, the sides are sharp and alate . the belly 
is flat , antennae, two filiform, truncated, diverging half the length ol the body, 
each sending off two, often three delicate diverging hairs, longer than the 
antennae , the mouth and eyes could not be seen with a common watch-maker's 
magnifier 

The tail is a little white point, sending off two horizontal hairs as long as 
tho body. 
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Progression is performed by three pair of limbs, half the length of the 
mniTyift], forming rectangles at the edge of the trank , the transverse riugs of 
the body arc capable of a little motion. 

I have often observed the birth of those insects, but could never see any 
with wmgs, nor could I find any distinction of sexes, unless that trivial differ- 
ence of the antemue. Their connubial rites they also kept a secret from me 
nature and analogy seem to point out a deficiency m my observations, possibly 
owing to the minuteness of the object, and want ot proper glasses. 

The insect is produced by the parent in the months of November and Decem- 
ber , they traverse the branches of the trees upon which they were produced 
for some time, and then fix themselves upon the succulent extremities of the 
young branches, sometimes upon the petioles of the leavos but never on the 
trunk, or large branches, probably on account of the rigidity of their cuticle, 
and deficiency of juice. 

By the middle of January they are nil fixed in their proper situations , they 
appear as plump as before, but show no other signs of life The hmbe, anteuuae, 
and sit® of the tail are no longer to be seen around the edges , they are environ- 
ed with a spitied, sub pellucid liquid, which seems to glue them to the branch , 
it is the gradual accumulation of this liquid which forms a strong and complete 
castle for each insect, and is what is called gum lac, so useful to the arte of men, 
as well as the preservation of this valuable insect 

I haduo opportunity of seeing the operations of this insect, from the 25th 
of January until the 16th of March, when the cells were completely formed 
over the insect, they had the appearance of an oval, or rather sub-rotund, 
smooth red bag without life, about the size of a small cochineal insect, emargi- 
nated at the obtuse end, lull of a beautiful red liquid, seemingly contained in 
cellohe, as m the albumen oyl At this tune the young insects cannot be dia 
tmguished m the fluid Here again there is a blank in my observations , I did 
not see the insect until November, when the cells and insects were at their full 
size , and we find a vast number of little oblong red bodies, intermixed with 
the red fluid of the mother these are the young offspring, each enveloped m its 
proper membrane when all the red liquid is expended, they throw off their 
membraneous coverings, and pierce a hole through the side of the mother, and 
superior part of the cell, and walk off one by one to a distant part of the branch, 
leaving their exuvne behind, which is that white substance found in the empty 
cells of the sticklai 

Those insects are the parasitic inhabitants of fchVoe different trees, viz. — 

1st, Ficus Rehgiosa, Bengali Fipul, Anglice Banian tree , 2d, Ficus Bengal- 
enms, in Bengali Bhur, Anglice Banian tree , The third is a valuable tree called 
Proa or Praa by the natives 

The insects fix themselves so close together, and in each numbers, that I 
i magin e only one in six can have room enough to complete her cell , the others 
die, and axe eaten up by various insects. The extreme branches appear as if they 
were covered with a red dust, and their sap so much exhausted, that they 
generally wither, produce no fruit, and the leaves drop, or turn to a dirty black 
colour The insects are transported, I imagine, by buds , if they perch upon 
these branches they must carry off a number of those insects upon their feet, to 
the next tree they rest upon It is worth observing, that these fig-trees, when 
wounded, drop a mi l ky juice, which instantly coagulates into a viscid, ropy 
substance, which, hardened in the open air, is similar to the cell of the Coccus 
lace® The natives boil this fig milk with oils into a birdlime which will hold 
peacocks or the largest birds , m the same manner a red medicinal gum is pro- 
duced from the wounded pras tree, so similar to the gum lac, that it may 
readily be taken for the same substance , hence it 13 probable that th ose insects 
have little trouble in annualizing the sap of these plants in the formation of 
their cells. 

The gum lac is said to be produced from the ber or beyer tree, which is fre- 
quent £□ this country, it is the Rhamnus jujuba, Linn sea, 01 jujube tree , I will 
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not deny the fact, but what has been shown to me as such, was a substance 
very different from the lac there is a fungous excrescence frequently grows 
from the small branches of this tree, the little tender granulations of which are 
at first covered with a red bloom, winch soon turns black, and neither contains 
insects, lac, nor colour, that ever I could find, even with the utmost care in my 
enquiries This tree is much frequented by ants, flies, and various insects, which 
destroy the flowers, leaves and iruit , this mistake has probably led Boutina, 
father Tachard, and their copiers into error 
The lac of this country is principally found upon the uncultivated moun- 
tains on both side* of the Ganges, where bountiful nature has produced it in 
such prodigious abundance, that was the consumption ten times greater the 
markets ought he supplied by this minute insect ’ The only trouble in pro 
curing the lac, is in breaking down the branches and carrying the sticks to 
market , the present price in Dacca is about twelve shillings the hundred weight, 
and it is brought from the distant country of Assam ' The best lac is of a 
deep red colour , if it is pale and pierced at the top the value dunuuahes, 
because the insects have left their cells, and consequently, they can be of no 
use as a dye or colour, but probably they are better for varnishes 

The insect and its cell, have gone under the various names of gum lac, lac tree, 
in Bengali, lac sand , by the English it is distinguished into , 1, Stick lac , 
which is the natural state from which all the others are formed , 2, seed lac, 
is the cells separated from the sticks 3 lump lac, is seed lac hquitied bv fare, 
and formed into cakes, 4, Shell lac, is the cells liquified strained and formed 
into thin transparent lamince in the following manner —separate the cells 
from the branches, break them into small nieces throw them into a tub of 
water for one day , wash off the red water ana dry the cells, and with them hll a 
cylindrical tube of cotton cloth, two feet long and an inch and a half in diameter, 
tie both ends, turn the bag above a charcoal hre , as the lac liquifies twist the 
bag, and when a sufficient quantity has transuded the pores of the cloth, lay it 
upon a smooth jank of plantain tree (miLsa paradi-UAca Linnffii) and with a 
Btnp of the plantain leaf draw it into a thin lamina, take it off while flexible, 
for in a minute it wiU be hard and brittle , the value of shell lac is according 
to its transparency 

Thi3 is one of the most useful insects vet discovered, to Europeans or natives 
The natives consume a great quantity of shell lac m making ornamental rings, 
painted and gilded in various tastes to decorate the black arms of the ladies, 
and formed into beads, spiral and linked chains for necklaces, and other orna- 
ments for the hair 

Sealing wax — Take a stack and heat one end of it upon a charcoal fire, put 
upon it a few leaves of the shell lac, softened above the lire , keep alternately 
heating and adding more shell inc, until you have got a mass of three or four 
pounds ot hqinhed shell lac* upon the end of your stack , km.ad this upon a 
wetted board, with three ounces of levigated cinnabar , form it into cylindrical 
pieces, and to give them a polish, rub them while hot with a cotton cloth 

Japanmnn — Take a lump of shell lac, prepared in the manner of sealing- 
wax, with whatever colour you please , fix it upon the end of a stick . heat the 
polished wood over a charcoal fire, ana mb it over with a half-melted lac. and 
polish by rubbing it even with a piece of folded plantain leaf held in the hand, 
heating the lac, and adding more as occasion requires , their figures are formed 
by lac charged with various colours, in the same manner 

In ornamenting their gods and religions houses, &c , they make use of very 
thin beat lead, which they cover with various varnishes, made of lac charged 
with colours , they prepare them, it is said, with alltun and tamarinds , the 
leaf of lead is laid upon a smooth iron heated by fire below, while the varnish 
is spreading upon it, to imitate gold leaf they add turmeric to the varnish 
This art is only known to the women of a few families. 

Cutlers Gnndstontg —Take of Ganges sand three parts, of seed lac washed 


* la dus manner lump lac Is formed irom seed lac. 
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one part , mix them over the fire in an earthen, pot, and form the mass into 
the shape of a grindstone, leaving a souare hole in the centre , fix it on an ana, 
with liquified lac , heat tne stone moderately, and by turning the axis you may 
easily form it into an exact orbicular shape , polishing grindstones are made 
only of such of the sand as will pass easily through muslin, m the proportion 
of two parts sand to one of lac. This sand is found at Kajamahal , it is oom 
posed <5 small, regular, crystallite particles, tinged red with iron two parts, to 
one of the black magnetic sand described by Muschenbrook. 

The stone-cutters make their gnndst-ones of a crystalline stone with black 
iron specks (corund) beat into powder, aud mixed with lac, in the same pro- 
portions as with the sand , the coarse for cutting and the sifted powder for 
polishing These grindstones cut down iron very fast, and when they want 
to increase its power, they throw sand upon it, and let it occasionally touch 
the edge of a vitnfiea brick. The same compoataon is formed upon sticks for 
cutting stones, shells, Ac. by the hand 

Painting — Take one gallon of the red liquid, from the first washing of shell 
lac, strain it through a cloth, boil it for a short time, then add half an ounce of 
soap earth (fossil alkali) , boil an hoar more, and add three ounces powdered 
load straw coloured hark) , boil a short time, let it stand one night, and 
strain next day , evaporate three quarts of milk without cream to two quarts, 
upon a slow nre, curdle it with sour milky and let it stand for a day or two , 
then mix it with the red liquid abovementioned , strain them through a cloth, 
add to the mixture an ounce aud a half of allum, and the juice of eight or ten 
lemons , mix the whole, and throw it into a cloth bag strainer The blood of 
the insect forms a coagulum with the caseous part of the milk, and remains in 
the bag, while the limpid acid water drains from it , the coagulum is dned in 
the shade, and is used as a red colour in painting and colouring 

Dyeing —Take one gallon of the red liquid prepared as in the preceding page, 
without milk , to which add three ounces of allum , boil three or four poundb 
of tamarinds in a gallon ol water, and strain the liquor 

Light Red .— Mix equal parts of the red liquid water and tamarind water over 
a brisk fire , in this mixture dip and wring the silk alternately, until it has 
received a proper quantity of the dye To increase the colour increase the 
proportion of the red liquid, and let the silk boil a few minutes in the mixture 
To make the silk hold the colour they boil a handful of the bark, called Load, 
in water, strain the decoction, and add '’old water to it , dip the dyed silk 
into this liquor several times, and then dry the silk. Cotton cloths are dyed 
in this manner, but the dye is not bo lasting as in silk 

Spanish Wool — The lac colour is preserved by the natives upon flakes of 
cotton dipped repeatedly into a strong solution of the lac insect in water, and 
dried. 

Here I ought to have described the utilities of this body, as practised by 
Europeans, but I am not master of the subject, and shall be very glad to see it 
done by an abler hand. The properties of bodies should be as fully described 
as possible, for therein consists tne principal utility of natural history The 
present mode of describing natural productions merely as materi© medicge, 
pictonae, &c , is in my opinion highly injurious to the subject, trifling, unbe- 
coming a natural historian, and is the cause of a great evil 

To be added — After the mudstones, the gross remains after making shell 
lac is formed into balls, polished and painted for boys and men to play with, 
as our boys do with marbles. Perhaps in this consists the secret art of making 
the European marbles 

Added after Dycyng — The dye is used m colouring that red powder, with 
which the Hindoos bespatter one another m their holy festival time 

Description of the Pros Tree 

Root and Trunk — The root is large, branching, and spongy There are three 
varieties of this plant, which seem principally to depend on the circumstance b 
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of their situation , that which grows in the nch soil of Bengal u a tree of the 
first magnitude, with a large erect long stem , what grows cm the hills seldom 
rises higher than twenty feet , the other variety is found in the thick forests 
climbing the highest trees, with a woody stem as thick as the arm. 

leaves — The leaves are alternate and tern ate, with long petioles , the lobes 
are ovate, oblique, obtuse, and venose, with two short, and the middle petiole 
long. 

Flowers — The flowers are of the papilionacious kind, large, red, and pendulous, 
disposed in crowded, irregular, fasciculated spikes, terminating the young 
branches , the flowers appear before the leaves 
Calyx — The penauthium is a short uroeolate gibbose, coriaceous, bi labiate 
tube , the superior lip is ovate and entire, the lower lip tndentate. 

Corolla —The petals are above two inches long, equal, and of a scarlet red 
colour , the standard is ovate, acute, and reflexed , the wings are lanceolate, 
acute, and lunulate , the keel is broad, half orbiculate, acute, shut above and 
bifid below 

Stamina —The filaments are diadelphous, nine united to the point and one 
distinct , the anthem are simple and very email, 

PesUlltaa — The gennun is compressed and tomentose, with a short pedicel, 
the style is subulate, longer tbau the filaments , the stigma is simple and obtuse 
Pircepium — The ligumen is about five or six inches long, and two inches 
broad, tomentose gibbose deciduous, thin ; flexible, and diaphanous every- 
where but at the point, where it becomes ligneous, and never contains more 
than one seed 1 

Semen — The seed is orbicular, thin, compressed, of a red colour, and about 
an inch in diameter 

Ute —The petals, as thoy fall from the tree are collected, and are of great 
uae in dyeing red colours The natives wound the tree to procure a red astrin- 
gent gum (called chunigura) used m medicine , the bark is tough and is in 
common use as rope and twine The wood is of a red colour, but of no parti- 
cular excellence The roots are dug up, and cu* into junks of eight or twelve 
inches long, bruised with wooden mallets, by which means they split into longi 
tudinal fibres, like hemp, with which they caulk their boats , it answers this 
purpose very well, being very durable in fresh water The greatest part of the 
gum lac is produced upon this tree by a small red coccus 

Since writing the above, I have been favoured with a sight of the Hortus 
Malabancus where this pLmt is described under the name of Plaso, voL vi, p 
29 The Af ala bare ascribe properties to this plant very different from the 
natives of this country The author says the wood and leaves are used in their 
ceremonies , the fruit in powder expels worms, and the bark, with dried ginger, 
is given in morsu vipenno 


An Account 

OP 

Th* 13 idd key (Vu>ei) Wajje in India 

By Benjamin Heynb, M D , Eaturalut to the Hon. East India Company 
at Madras 

The Hindoos have since time immemorial not only excelled their neighbours 
in the management of metals for useful and curious purposes, but they are even 
familiarly acquainted with alloyB unknown to our practical chemists. 

Ainong those in general use that have drawn the attention of Europeans 
living m India, are die alloys for the gurry, and the Biddery ware. 

The gurry is a disk of a cubit and upwards m diameter, about half an inch 

II 
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In thick neae in the centre, but decreasing towards the circumference, wheTe it 
is ecArocly more than one-fourth of an inch. It ib used to mark the divisions 
of time, by striking it with a wooden millet The sound is in general remark 
ably clear full, and loud, when it is properly managed. In common they are 
Ruapended on a triangular pyramid made of three bamboos tied together at top 
They are used in all large cities, at the cutwal’s choultry, at the houses and 
cutehemes of great men, at the main guard of every battalion, and head-quarters 
of every detachment of troops. Some commanding officers have them even 
near their doors, to the annoyance of their visitors, whose ears are not so 
blunted and insensible as their own In short, they are the regulators of time 
and business over all India. The exact proportion of the compound of which 
they are made I do not recollect, but I believe it is somewhat Variable, as the 
gurries are prized according to the places where they have been manufactured 

The Biddery rare is need particularly for hookah bottoms, and dishy to hand 
b^tel about to visitors, where more precious metals are not attainable. It is 
of a black colour, which never fades, and which, if tarnished, may be easily 
restored. To relieve the sable hue it is always more or less inlaid with silver 
It is called Biddery ware from the place where it was originally and I believe 
is still exclusively, made , for though the people of Bengal have utensils of this 
kind, I have nowhere seen any new ones for sale, which would be the case 
were they manufactured there. 

Biddery is a large city, about sixty miles N W from Hyderabad, formerly 
tho seat of mighty kings, and one of the largest, or best places of the Deccan, 
belonging to the Nizam It is situated on the eastern brink of a table laud, 
•which is about 100 feet above the level of the surrounding country, and from 
>S to N six to eight miles m diameter The place ib fortified, has high walls 
and extensive out-works, particularly to the northward , but whether strong, 
or otherwise, I am not competent to judge I found them very badly guarded , 
as is generally the case in the fortified places belonging to the native powers 
of India. 


As I had been always very desirous of learning the composition of the Bid 
dory ware, and could get uo information of it at Hyderabad, I requested Cap 
tain Sydenham, then resident at that court, to favour me with a dustuk (order) 
to the governor of Biddery, (which place I was to pasB on my way to join the 
detachment at Jaulnah), to assist me in getting the desired knowledge I must 
observe here, that it ib not only extremely difficult m general, lor travellers, 
but almost impossible, without much money, to acquire any information on a 
subject of the most indifferent nature, without the concurrence and actual 
support of the head man of the place At Biddery the jealousy against 
Europeans of all classes is earned so far, that none are allowed to enter the 
gates of the city, except such as are m the service ot the Nizam, and stationed 
in the fort. It happened fortunately that the chief of that place had some 
favours to ask of Captain Sydenham, and Mr Russell, his assistant, whose 
kind assistance in promoting my enquiries on this and all other occasions I 
have gratefully to acknowledge bo that I received the dustuk without much 
delay, just as I ascended the table land. On producing it at Biddery some of 
the manufacturers were immediately sent to mem the choultry, under a guard 
of peons, with the strictest orders that they should inform me of the whole 
and every part of their mystery I wished to go to their houses , but as this 
had not been mentioned ip the order, and as they lived in the city, I could not 
obtain permission The men who attended me complained of want, in an 
employment which in former times had been the means of subsisting a numer- 
ous class of their own caste, and of enriching the place, but which now scarcely 
yielded food for fiye families that remained. They are of the goldsmith caste, 
which, together with some of other handicrafts, is the lowest of all sucLras, 
though they wear the hrahmimcal string 

At their first visit they brought nothing but a lump of their compound used 
for caating^heir ware, and a few vessels which they had just in hand, for inlay- 
ing them wKh silver, an operation which they conceived would be of all the 
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most attractive to a curious Fcnngee As the metal m this state was divested 
of all but its natural colour, I recognized it immediately as a compound of 
which its greatest portion is tin It contained of this metal twenty-four 
parts and one of copper, joined by fusion I waa herein not a little disap 
pointed, aa I had always understood that it was made of a metallic substance 
found ob the table land of Biddery, and which, as I never had made any expe 
nment with a view of discovering its composition, I flattered myself might be 
a new mineral In coming along I really had found also a lithomarga. which 
resembled the common Biddery ware in colour and appearance , and it waa 
probably this that had given riBe to the account which former travellers had 
given of that substance, as the mineral used for the ware manufactured at 
that place. 

The business of their second visit was to cast, or to make, before me a 
vessel of their ware. The apparatus which they brought with them on the 
occasion consisted of a broken earthen pot, to serve as a furnace , a piece of 
bamboo about a foot long as a bellows, or blow pipe , a form made of clay, 
exactly resembling a common hookah bottom , and some wax, which probably 
had been used by several generations for the purpose for which it is yet 
employed 

The first operation was to cover the form with wax on all sides, which was 
done by winding a band, into which the wax was reduced, as close as possible 
round it, A thin coat of clay was then laid over the wax, and, to fasten the 
outer to the inner clay form, some iron pins were driven through it in various 
directions After this had been dried for some time in the sun, the wax was 
liquified by putting the form in a place sufficiently heated, and discharged 
through the hole, by which the melted metal is poured in to occupy its place. 
It is scarcely necessary to say. that when the metal is sufficiently cooled the 
form is broken, and the vessel found of the desired shape 

Colouring the ware with the standing black, for which they are celebrated, 
is the next, and m my opinion the most remarkable operation. It consists m 
taking equal parts of munatt. of ammonia and saltpetre earth, such as is found 
at the bottom of old mud walls in old and populous villages in India, mixing 
them together with water, and nibbing the paste which is thus produced on 
the vessel, which has been previously scraped with a knife. The change of 
colour » almost instantaneous, and, what is surprising to me, lasting 

The saltpetre earth of this place has, when dry, a reddish colour, like the soil 
about Bidaery It is very likely that the carbonate, or oxide of iron, which it 
contains, is essentially necessary for the production of the black colour The 
munate and nitrate of lime, which is in considerable proportion in all earth 
from, which saltpetre is manufactured m India, may be perhaps not an useless 
ingredient in this respect 

The hookah bottoms of this ware happen sometimes to get tarnished, acquir 
ing a brownish, or shillenng colour, which is easily removed, and the black 
restored, by rubbing the whole surface with a little oil or butter 
As nothing looks handsome m the eyes of an Indian, but what is glittering 
with gold or silver, it may be imagined that their hookah and betel dishes, 
which are chiefly used on festive occasions, are not left destitute of these 
ornaments they are chiefly decorated with silver, in the form of festoons, 
fanciful flowers, and leaves Sometimes I have seen a little gold interspersed. 

The way of inlaying them is very simple , but of course as tedious aa can 
well be imagined, and could be only practised where time is of little value 
The parts of the projected figure are first cut out in silver leaf, which are 
placed m a piece or broken earth an ware before the artist, who cuts with a 
pointed instrument the same figure on the vessel, applies the silver leaf, piece 
after piece, and gently hammers it into its place 
The greatest skill consists in tracing the pieces of the figure on the vessel 
exactly of the same sue as they are in the silver leaf, and in this I have never 
spen them mistaken 
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They do their work very expeditiously, and will make any figure on copper 
with the greatest nicety, according to the sample which is hud before them 

2fote —Mr Wilkins informed Dr Heyne that the Biddery ware 18 likewise 
manufactured xn Benares, and he thinks that arc is used as an alloy in that 
part of India. 1 examined a piece of a metal statue, which Mr Wilkins con- 
sidered as Biddery ware it was zinc alloyed with a very little copper — T 


Account of 

The Parsers of the Western parts of India, 

Followers of the Doctrines of Zoroaster (Ziratush ) 

( From the Ardai Viraf Namek, translated by Capt Pope.) 

When the emigration of the Persians took place in the seventh century, 
soon after the conquest of their country by the liahomedans, a number of 
these people found their way to India, and landing on the western coast, near 
Danoo and Cape Sejan, commonly called bt. John's, were admitted by the 
Hindoo raja, to settle m the adjacent country, and particularly at the village 
of Urdwara, which is still the chief residence 01 their priests and the depository 
of their sacred fire, brought by them from Persia. These people have now 
increased to about one hundred and fifty thousand families,. dispersed in the 
cities and villages on the coast of Western India, from Diu to Bombay, of which 
about six thousand reside in Bombay , which, reckoning four to a family, 
makes the Parsec population of Bombay about twenty-four thousand. Cultivat- 
ing only the arts of peace, they may be said to be a distinct race from their 
ancestors . and though they have been settled for more than a thousand years, 
yet have hitherto refrained from intermeddling with politics , consequently 
they are the best of subjects, and demean themselves so as to give the govern- 
ments under which they reside the utmost satisfaction 

With the Hindoo dress they adopted many of their customs, forgot their 
own language, and adopted that of their wives, (the language of Guzerat), 
which is now BO general that not one m a thousand can speak anything else 

The young men of good families are, however, taught to read and write 
English, but few of them think of learning Persian, or of paying much atten 
tion to their ancient history 

The opulent amongst them are merchants, brokers, ship-owners, and extensive 
land -holders. The lower orders are shopkeepers, and follow most of the 
mechanic arts, except those connected with fire , thus there are neither silver 
smiths, nor any workers of the metals among them , nor are there any soldiers, 
the use of fire-arms being abhorrent to their principles , nor are there any 
Bailors, the bulk of their population are weavers and husbandmen, and 
cultivators of the date, palmyra, and mowah, and tho distillers and vendors of 
their produce m the sea ports , many of them are ship and house carpenters , 
and m Bombay many of them are in the Bemce of Europeans as dubasbea, ana 
domestic servants. 

They follow aa near &b possible the tenets of Zeratush, professing their 
belief in one God, considering fire only as an emblem of his purity, and the 
cun as the most perfect of hia works , they believe also in rewards and punish- 
ments m a future state, as related m the Revelations of Ardai Viraf. 

Their chanties are munificent and unbounded, relieving the poor and dis- 
tressed of all tribes, and maintaining their own poor in so liberal a manner that 
a Parsec beggar is nowhere Been or heard of. 

Thor women appear constantly abroad, yet they do not admit of the possi- 
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biiity of any deviation from chastity, or any improper connection with strangers 
prostitutes of this sect are, in consequence, unknown Their early mamaeea, 
and the great respect they have for the female honour of their own community, 
proscribe them altogether, 

With the Hindoo dress, language, and written character, they may be said to 
have adopted all the Hindoo customs, except their religion The restrictions aa 
to diet, have the appearance ot being formed on the Hindoo model , and their 
betrothings and marriages are also from the same origin 

Anxious to know everything respecting the religion of their ancestors, the 
opulent Parsecs of Bombay and burat, have from time to time sent persons 
into Persia to collect books and notices respecting it , and have also invited 
many of the sect from Persia, some few of whom reside occasionally id Bombay 

The Parsee population is divided into clergy and laity (Mobed and Bedeen) 
The clergy and their descendants are very numerous, ana ire distinguished from 
the laity py wearing of white turbans, but they lollow all lands of occupation^, 
except those who are particularly selected for the service of the churches, 
though they have no distinction of castes A recent innovation respecting the 
commencement of their new year, has formed them into two tribes, one cele- 
brating the festival of the new year a month before the other, which causes 
their rehgious ceremonies and holidays to fall also on different dnys. This at 
present is only subject for merriment, but may in time cause dissension and 
separation, as each party have an opulent family at their head 

Those who adopted the new aera (in compliance, I believe, with Molna Fi- 
rnun, the high pnest ot Bombay, who has himself been in Persia), are styled 
Kudmee, and jocularly Chureegurs, * e , bangle makers, workers in ivory, and 
other materials for women's ornaments. The tnbe of Chureegurs being 
amongst the foremost of those who adopted the new computation, those who 
still adhere to the old method are styled Rusmee and bhersi, and still form the 
bulk of the population 

Some of their ancient ceremonies have, however, been preserved inviolate , 
and particularly those concerning the ntes of sepulture, which are correctly 
described m Lord s ** Account of the Parsees," if we except his statement about 
the removal of the body No person of a different sect is allowed to approach, 
or any stranger allowed to witness the obsequies , but it does not appear that 
the bodies should be exposed to anythiug but the elements , a private sepal 
chre, built some few years ago, having an iron grate at top to prevent the 
ingress of birds of prey 

They have a few plain and unomamented churches, where they assemble for 
the purpose of prayer , they are crowded every day by the clergy, but the 
laity only attend on certain days. 

It has been already said, that there are no sailors amongst them , but the 
Persians were never a maritime nation , they profess, however, no abhorrence 
to a sea life, for many of them embark as traders, on the most distant and 
perilous voyages, and take part m all shipping speculations, and are bold and 
enterprising merchants, though few of them settled out of their own country, 
(so they call the western part of India, from Dm to Bombay,) yet there is not 
a place where they do not occasionally visit, and often reside in for years , thus 
they are found in China, Bengal, Pulo, Penang, Pegu, Madras, Ganjam, Ceylon, 
and at most places on the Malabar coast, but have no settlement to the south 
of Bombay 

Though they follow not the profession of arms, yet they have no hesitation to 
follow the armies into the field, in quality of sutlers, shopkeepers, and servants 
to the officers. 

To conclude, they are a highly interesting people The philosopher will 
contemplate in them the descendants of a mighty nation, whose empire once 
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extended from the shores of the Mediterranean to the frontiers of India, and 
rejoice to find them neither deficient m virtae nor morality. 


Inscription on a Hookah, 

J)%g up from the Etnas of an ancient building n the heart of the Sundcrbundt, 

and translated from the BengcdUe vnth jhkUuxU licence, by a 

gentleman of the Bengal Cunl Service 

floppy mortal he that knowB, 

Pleasures which a pipe bestows, 

Circling eddies climb the room. 

Wafting round a mild perfume. 

Hast thou, wheu thy heart did burn. 

Met a chilling cold return 1 
Fly to me ; forget thy gnef 
bmoknig instant gv\ es relief 

Thou, -with viBage full of woe, 

Has unkiudness laid thee low t 
Child of sorrow cease to sigh, 

Know in me a friend is nigh. 

Vrt thon left to weep and moan, 

Cheerless, desolate, alone 'l 
Solitude though ne er so drear, 

Peopled is when I am near 

Fnend to either grave or gay, 

Either spends with me the day , 

Joyous minds in smoke delight, 

Study walks with me by night 

Dullness has in mo a prize, 

Puffing lends a look so wise , 

Sneering fingers point in vain 
At the solemn smoke-wrapp d brain 

Youthful love can I inspire 
With a brisker funous fire , 

Can enliven drooping age, 

Tottenng on to life’s last stage 

Life is but a long disease 
Certain pain and doubtful ease , 

Try my virtues, soon you’ll know, 

Ease preponderates o’er wol 


East India Marriages 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 

Sm,— In a Lte number I noticed an article entitled “ Female Miseries in 
India,” m which the writer certainly draw3 no verj flattering picture of female 
emigration to the East , but, sir, there are few other subjects, in the discussion 
of which it is more Deoessarv to hear both sides of the question And if my 
account should tally but little with that of your late correspondent, I never 
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thelesa rely on your candour to give It equal publicity Not having had the 
opportunity “ oi refusing sevoral excellent offers from men of rank and fortune 
in England u I felt less reluctant to undertake a voyage to India, and alter a 
very pleasant one of fne months, landed also at Garden Reach My fnendi 
received me with joy , and I was soon introduced at all the fashionable parties 
of Calcutta. Like >our former correspondent 1 also was young , but cannot 
aay I have ever been called handsome” — * admired for my figure” — or ‘ that 
my accomplishments are above mediocrity ” IS evertheless I contrived to make 
myself agreeable, had always on the course some young equestrians at my 
carnage windows , and have never known what it was to nurse the benches 
at a ball and never set foot to ground I hathscarcely passed eight delightful 
months in this gay capital, before I had refused two, what were termed by 
many, excellent offers But my friends were not eager to get nd of me, and 
I was at liberty to exercise iny own discretion I confess I was either suffi 
ciently wise, or imprudent to indul 0 e but slender hopes of happiness with a 
man old enough to be my grandfather, who had bepn forty years resident in 
India, though rich as Crcaua , or with a wild boy of a writer, engulphed in 
debt, and almost ruined by his excess. I refused them both, Mr Editor, 
without hesitation , and was soon after rewarded with the hand of my present 
husband, who though not a Nabob, is a young man of some rank m the army, 
and blessed with independence Such, Sir has been my good fortune in India , 
and let me add, that 1 ascribe it chiefly to an evenness of temper with which 
Providenco has blessed me I can safely say that I have never felt hurt at 
the precedency of others or at being handed the last to table by any straggler 
the house afforded I endeavoured to make myself equally agreeable to all, 
and had the happiness of finding my efforts generally successful I fear your 
former correspondent thought more of the advantages to be derived from 
marriage than of the institution itself , and by her adverting to the cn li fund 
and the solitude of judges and collectors, evinces the probability that Her tnp 
to the Last was, after all, “ only to gain a fortune ” Your correspondent, Mr 
Editor, must have visited Calcutta when the exuberance of her jouth was 
repressed by some two or three and thirty years , or she must have been too 
much occupied with her own attainments to have consulted the wishes of 
others , the former she may term young, the latter considerable , but, unfor- 
tunately for her, fomale age or conceit are never overlooked in India. Tis 
true the days of chivalry arc past , but in Loudon as m Calcutta, the wild 
horse (of whose appearance, bv the bye, m the very centre of the town I have 
read with the uemost astonishment), would equally have interested few in 
favour of a person, who expecting every attention from others, is not prepared 
to make a sacrifice in return 

I am, Sir, d-c., 

Nubilia 


Account of 

A Pabsage in an open boat across the Bay op Bengal. 

By the Captain and Boats Crew of the “ Daphne,” m 1808 
The “ Daphne" bng, Edward H arm an, Master, quitted the town of Rangoon 
on the 28th of October 1^08 About sunset on November the 4th, we saw Dia 
mond Island bearing N W , and at two p m. on the following day came 
to an anchor in five and a half fathoms mud I attended the Captain and 
six hands to the shore in search of turtle. At the north end of the island we 
found a small hut, inhabited by five Bunnana (natives of Pegu) who had been 
sent here to collect the turtles’ eggs for the king of Ava They were very 
hospitable to us, and showed every inclination to oblige us. On returning to 
the part of the shore on which we landed, we found from the squallmess of 
the weather, and the height of the Burf that we could not reach our boat, then 
at anchor under the care of one of the men We made a fire under a large 
tree, and obtamed Borne nee and fish from the Bnnaana, on which we made a 
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good sapper The weather eon tinned bad through the night, and to add to 
our misfortune we only caught one turtle At daybreak next morning the 
appearance of the weather indicated an increase of the storm, and We were 
then soaked to the elm by the rain The “ Daphne" still rode it out very easy 
The Burmazifl supplied us with food The weather becoming still worse soon 
after mid -day our boat began to onve, and we were obliged to order the 
man on board to cut the painter, and let her come on shore. He did eo, and 
with the assistance of the Barmans we got her secured high and dry on the 
beach. We dined with the Barmans, and at dunk, leaving one man to taka 
care of the boat the rest retired to sleep In the noddle of the night we were 
all turned out, as the tide had risen eo high that our boat had flooded, and 
was driven among the rocks It was an awful and tremendous night, the 
gale was furious, accompanied by heavy ram, with a foaming sea all round, 
and our poor boat was seen on the rocks beating to pieces , there was no time 
to think everything was now at stake. We reached the rocks as speedily as 
possible and with a great deal of trouble got her off, but alas 1 almost too late , 
ahe was nearly beaten to pieces. Wa remained with her until high water, when 
we made her last, weut back to the house and slept till day-light Our firet 
thoughts now were to repair our boat m the best manner possible , and this 
we effected by pulling a nail out of one place, and putting it into another, 
cutting up Borne rope for oakum and caulking her as well as we could We 
■were forced to cut up our shirts to assist iu caulking her as we had not oakum 
enough- Our tools consisted of a knife, a largo stone for a hammer, and a 
piece of wood for a caulking iron. By the time we had completed our job, the 
ram had ceased, and the face of the heavens began to tssume a different appear 
mice. We went to the Barman's house to dine. After dinner the Burmans 
pressed us mach to go on board and get them a bag or two of rice, as during 
our stay on the island we had almost eaten up their stock. Ihey said, if we 
would give them a little rice, they would help to catch turtle for us. We 
could not object to their proposal as we had been living on their provisions 
so long We could get no turtles till night, and t be weather seeming Sue . in 
the evening aboat half an hour before sunset we launched our boat and pulled 
for the bng but so much had she suffered on the rocks, that we were forced 
t» have one man constantly at work to bale out the water which came in 
very rapidly At sunset we were in the brig’s wake, pulling for her We 
observed the people on board veering a buoy astern to us, but had the morti 
fication to see oureelves go astern as fast as the buoy did. They could give us 
no assistance from on board, for thpy had no boat, and had two anchors down. 
If they had cut, they certainly must have been on the rocks before they could 
have been able to manage the vessel About an hour after dark we saw two 
lights , one we supposed to be the vessel's, the other from its largeness, we 
imagined to be on snore. We palled towards the one we took for the brig's 
In about half an hour we were extremely alarmed by losmg both the lights We 
knew not which way to pull , to lay-to was impossible, and we had no hope 
hut in Providence who is ever attentive to the exertions of unhappy men 
We kep6 polling and baling all night , once or twice we heard breakers very 
loud, and we anxiously waited for the morning to know our situation, particu- 
larly as the night was cloudy and squally 

At day light on the 8th we were much surprised to be just in sight of high 
land to the northward. We judged it to be the northward by the sun's rising, 
for we had no compass m the boat. The wind we found to be northerly — we 
in with our oars, up with the foremast and set the only Bail we had — we stood 
to the eastward, all day, and at sunset put about, and stood to the westward — 
we still saw the land, but it appeared iarther off— about midnight finding our- 
selves in rollers we tacked ana stood to the eastward — it blew freah and rather 
equally, and we were obliged to reef the sail. 

When day broke on the 9th, to our mortification there was no land in sight 
The Captain aud I consulted what was best to be done, and expecting that we 
flbotd d nave the wind fresh from the E. and N E nidged it best to make a fair 
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with a flowing sheet to the westward in hopes of crossing the hey in five days, 
or else of falling in with some ship Daring the day a flyin g fish dropped into 
the boat when all hands jumped at it Fortune favouring my exertions, I 
gamed the prize and soon devoured it 

Thursday the 10th and Friday the 11th we had fine freeh breezes, chiefly from 
the eastward, with clear weather On the 1 2th we found ourselves so very 
thirsty that water was much m request by all Every morning and evening, 
we bathed ourselves, and during the day kept throwing water over our heads , 
this allayed our thirst very much, winch had now become our greatest enemy 
This day we hid very light aim from the N W with a heavy swell , we expected 
a gale of wind from that quarter, which if it had come, m all probability would 
have overwhelmed us, and put us out of our misery Just before sunset we 
had the high consolation of observing a vessel bearing N VT , there being little 
wind we pulled right for her, and by her movements 1 believe she saw us, for 
soon after she come down towards us, with studding sails set, low and aloft. 
This sight rejoiced us, and infused into us such a degree of temporary strength 
as made us pull with double vigour We thought our troubles at an end, but, 
alas • Providence ordained that greater misfortunes were still to be endured by 
us. Captain Hannan thinking we did not near the vessel fast enough, ordered 
our sail to be taken in, supposing that it impeded our going through the water 
as we were pulling in the wind’s eye No sooner was that done, than the 
vessel took in her studding sails and hauled her wind to the eastward. VVe 
hoisted our sail ipun but to no purpose, she BtiU kept to the eastward, which 
was a heart breaking si^ht to us all The temporary strength which the sight 
of her had excited, now forsook us our spirits sunk, and we could no longer 
null. As night approached we stood as nearly as we could judge to the 
vV N W When the vessel hauled her wind to the eastward, we could plainly 
make out that she was a brig , we saw her top sails, and part of her courses, 
m on sail, Ac 

Sunday the 13th This day oar thirst was great indeed , we had undergone 
anch fatigue, and were so much weakened, that we expected every hour to be 
our last. The water thrown over our bodies did Dot allay our thirst as at first, 
and being redneed to the last extremity, we were forced to drink our urine, 
which J must sav revived and consoled us exceedingly Monday and Tuesday 
nothing happened to break in upon our state of painful suspense. We had the 
wind light trom the northward with a very heavy swell from the NW , we 
still kept bathing every morning and evening, and drinking as beforemen- 
tioned 

Wednesday the people began to be very dull Some of them found their 
thirst so intolerable that they drank a great quantity of salt water, although 
the Captain and I advised them not to do so About ten o’clock at night, we 
were all roused by hearing the cry of fresh water along side. One of the people 
being excessively dry, in drinking the water alongside really thought it had 
been fresh , we all began to drink immediately, and it was some time before 
we found out our mistake, so much was our taste injured. On the 17th at 
bun set we thought we saw very high land right ahead, but having been often 
disappointed by mistaking clouds for high land, we paid but little attention to 
it During the night the heavy swell from the N W went down, when a cross 
sea took its place, and a fine breeze sprung up from the eastward 

On Friday at day light the water was much discoloured, a general sign of 
being near land, but still none could be seen One of the men was now so 
senseless, and so weak, that he could not ait upright As the sun arose, and 
cleared away the clouds, we had the heartfelt satisfaction of seeing high land 
"Wh-it a joyful sight was this to poor creatures nearly sinking under fatigue and 
want of food As we neared the land, we saw a number of huts and the 
natives walking on shore About noon we ran the boat on the beach, but were 
in a condition too weak to walk. The natives assisted us, and as soon as they 
knew our situation, fetched na hot congee (the water in which rice is boiled) 
and gave it ua to dnnk, of which we took a great quantity Each man was led 
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between two people to the hut appointed to us, and we were furnished with 
everything we wished for, except cold water We had no desire to eat, but 
craved cold water, which the natives would not give us, but supplied us plen- 
tifully with hot congee. Just as we were sitting down on the straw, we were 
informed that one of our people was dead It was the poor man who had been 
bo bad in the morning 

The name of the place at which we arrived was Poondy It is situated about 
sixty miles to the southward of Gan jam, and thirty to the northward of Calinga- 
patam. On the 25th Captain Hannan went to Oalingapatam to procure a sup- 
ply of money and clothes from the Beach master at that place. He returned 
on the 2$th, and on the 29th, after furnishing the men with money enough to 
carry them to Bengal, the Captain and m\ self started in Dooliea earned by four 
men. Wc followed the coast and travelled almost without intermission night 
and day On the 15th of December we reached Tomhuke, when we took a 
boat for Calcutta, and on going up the nver, to our very great astonishment 
saw our brig at anchor waiting for the flood-tide to carry her up We went 
alongside, and every soul on board was thunderstruck to see us, having given 
ns up as dead. They waited four days at Diamond Island, expecting our 
return. In running across the bay they had bod weather, and on seeing any 
drifts w ent down to them, expecting they might be the boat We weighed on 
the flood and arrived at Kudaupore on tne 16th of December, and ou the 23rd 
our poor fellow sufferers arrived, looking very well after so long a march 

Inoculation of the Plague. 

Mr Maclean an English, and M Valle an Italian, physician, having con 
ceived the hardy idea of inoculating themselves with the plague, as persons 
are inoculated for the Small -pox, made the experiment among those afflicted 
■with the disease at Constantinople, and have experienced the success which a 
devotedness ao generous merited. Their example has been followed by a Ger- 
man physician, M de Rosenfeld. who, in December last, inoculated himself 
with the plague, in a vapour bath, in an hospital at Constantinople , since that 
tune he fearlessly braves the pestilence He has handled the infected in the 
presence of a physician, and exposed himself to the greatest nsks, without being 
at all affected 


Vinegar as a Curb for Hydrophobia 
At Udma, a poor man was bitten by a mad dog, vinegar was given 
to him inadvertently instead of a potion ordered by a physician The man 
recovered from the frightful malady A physician of Padua being apprised of 
the circumstance ? tried the remedy upon a person affected with tne hydro- 
phobia, who was in the hospital of the town, by making him swallow a pound 
of vinegar in the morning, another at noon, and a similar dose at night. The 
sick man recovered rapidly and perfectly We invite our physicians to make 
trial of a remedy which appears to have the power of vanquishing one of the 
most dreadful maladies .— -(GtomaU del Regno delle Due Siahe ) 
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Admirable Cement used in Persia. 

Extracted from the Letters of a British Officer u*. Persia dm ing a Journey 
through Persia , Georgia, and Russia, to England, tn 1808 
(From the Calcutta Magcume ) 

u In wandering over the ruins of tins famed city, (Ispahan) amid ail those 
architectural remains, so profusely scattered over this -woe-struck land, I have 
ever admired the uncommon durability of a dark coloured composition, used 
in the structure of those edifices 

“ By close observation in any one extent of ruin the gradual progress of a 
slow decay may be traced with sufficient regularity I have, I believe, done 
so, and I nave certainly admired the sturdy resistance of all atmospheric action, 
so plainly evident in the dark and rugged surface oi the old baths, cascades, 
ana aqueducts,— which have yielded but slowly, and this only to thepersever 
ing and vigorous attacks of time 

“ This composition, in its most perfect state, m covered spots, presents the 
appearance of highly polished jet, and in other places, the walls appear to be 
gradually wearing down with a sharp summit and a broad uninjured base 
The first symptoms of suffenog are discovered m a tarnished and clouded 
appearance of tbe surface, whence it passes to a complete obscuration, a 
gradual roughening increased rugged nets, and the commencement of a dark 
grey hue of the surface Even at this stage, and in the mo*t exposed situa- 
tionSj the decay is slowly and with difficulty effected, for the bare grey front 
remains long indented with depp inequalities, overtopped with narrow annular 
boundaries, formed of an aggregate more perfectly white and compact tliau the 
lower surfaces — these irregular projections are now m turn worn to a level with, 
the bases of the pits or indentures, before another flat stratum of the softer 
substance can be exposed to the action of the atmosphere, and thus, in an 
endless senes almost, the particles of the aggregate are gradually separated 
and mixed with the soiL 

“ It appears to me clear from every enquiry I have made on thin curious and 
interesting subject, that a composition of the same materials and manufacture 
is at this day applied as effectually to the same purposes. The appearance of 
it in a state of perfection, whether in the ancient or comparatively modem 
structure, and the oral tradition of the country as far as it can extend, decidedly 
pronounce them to be the same 

“ Here are two baths, one in the quarter of Beedabad, and the other in the 
palace of Chehelsitoon, both of the reign of Abbas I, of the dynasty of Sejac, 
and both in the highest state of preservation They were erected at the cost 
of two white eunuchs of that prince, named Abee Koolu Agha, and Khosro 
Agha, oirank Khoojah Baahu. 

“ The first is kept constantly warmed for public use, at the rate of five pice 
per head. 
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“ These we only two hundred years old — the plan of Sheraz affords examples 
much older, and in short, from personal inspection of the remains of some 
buildings in my route, a few tombs and some wells which are of acknowledged 
antiquity, and' from the accounts of some of the oldest and most intelligent 
merchants who have travelled over the whole country, I do not hesitate to 
beheve, that the same composition has been m use from the time of the first 
Tartar Pnnces of Persia, posterior to the M&homedan conquest. 

“ If you consider, that all these venerable remains have been exposed daring 
a succession of ages to ail the variations of temperature, from liKr Fahrenheit, 
to the mercurial freezing point, you may deduce sufficient evidence in proof oi 
the justice of my admiration of this composition,” 

In another letter he writes as follows — 

“ Take two parts of lime fresh from the kiln, one of finely sifted woodaahes 
— water, and the pappus, or the luxuriant downy appendage of the seeds of a 
species of sanbarum. as much aa may be sufficient to reduce the compound to 
the consistence of slightly congested honey or 01L The iune is to be slaked 
by a alight sprinkling of water, and the portions measured out A proper 
tionate number oi labourers are now to be employed for it least forty eight 
hours without intermission, m thoroughly incorporating the ingredients Trim 
is beaten with a small mallet in the nght hand with quick light strokes, while 
with the left the mass is constantly raked to and iro, to prevent the h irdenmg 
of the particles, should too much water have been u--ed in slaking the lime 
If on the contrary smill nodules of limestones »hould be discovered, water is 
again sprinkled, and the process of beating and agitation followed up till the 
ingredients are reduced to a finely pulverized and wall mixed heap The temper- 
ature of the mass during this preparation, is much above blood heat On the 
third, or, at most, the tourth day, the compound is prepared of the proper 
consistence by the addition of a sufficient quantity of water and the papjpua 
abovementioned . and if intended to line a reservoir, it is applied to the thick 
ness of three or four inches, and if to the raising a foundation, to the thickness 
of half an inch on the intervals of the bncks , for other purposes, to the thiJc- 
neas of the third of an inch 


“ The cement is now left to harden sufficiently to bare the suction of a glass 
or atone pohshcr t of the shape of a globe, fastened at the poles While harden 
ing, it is often inspected by the mason, not only to ascertain the extent of 
induration, but also to clear from the surface of the work a quantity of water 
winch is copiously collected in the form of congealed vapour The polishing 
u continued till it bears the brightness of a mirror, and becomes of the con- 
sistence of the hardest flint, though not so brittle.’’ 


Use op the Ooooamtt Tree. 

Ab the generality of our readers may not be entirely acquainted with the 
full extent of the utility and value of the Cocoanut Tree, aud its varied pro- 
duce, in the climes where it vegetates, we present a short sketch of the great 
variety of uses to which it is applied, leaving at the same time, our more 
learned and scientific readers to discuss its peculiar botanical attributes 

A oocoauut* planted in the sandy shore of Ceylon, shows its first shoo ts above 
the ground after about three months, and at the end of six is fit for transplan- 
tation. No particular care is necessary to rear it , planted m a barren soil, 
and fanned by the bleak winds of the ocean, it seems to gain strength from 
neglect, and fecundity from exposure notwithstanding these apparent disad- 
vantages, its hardihood surmounts every obstacle, and at the end of err years 
it begins to bear fruit — and from that period becomes a valuable source of 
wealth to the possessor Wide 1 1 continues young tie fruit, or interior of the 
not, affords a palatable and nutritive food to the native. The watery liquid 


* WJieo f*U&i intd from tiie tree. 
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within, which we term milk, is a beverage equally pleasant and cooling, and is 
as agreeable to the palate as invigorating to the body The juice of the cocoa- 
nut when mixed with chun&m serves to strengthen it, and to increase its 
adhesive qualities When older the coco&nut as it is well known, is used in 
making curry, and without it, the Singhalese would find himself at a loss for 
one of the principal ingredients of this ms simple, but constant and only foocL 
The nut grown older still, when pressed, yields that oil, which affords almost 
the only sort of light used in Ceylon, and the nut itself, after the juice is 
pressed out, xg converted into flour, and forms the chief lood ot the poultry 
and other domestic animals. 

When the tree has grown to a considerable height, one of the sprouts, which 
forms what 13 called tne flower, is cut off neirly at its base, leaving, however a 
stamp sufficiently long for a Chatty (or earthen vessel) to be attached to it, into 
which the juices of the tree drop and form the liquor called toddy, which is 
not only a pleasant beverage m its primary state, but is used in making jaggery 
(coarse sugar) vinegar and arrack, which, after cinnamon, is the chief article of 
merchandize in this island. 

The inside or soft part of the tree is used for fuel, while the more solid 
external part is converted into rafters and the natural net work which sarrounds 
the base of the branches, forms sieves for straining medicinal oils, &c The 
boughs which support the fruit are used as brooms as well as the husk of the 
shell which is sometimes converted into brushes for white washing, the. w the 
shell itself makes fuel and the fibres of the husk which encloses it, form coir, 
another most valuable article of exportation 

The cabbage is fit for almost every culinary purpose, but particularly for 
pickling , the root is useful in medicine, and the natives occasionally mix it 
with betel for chewing The branches of the tree the natives ueave into 
hedges, and sometimes bum for fuel The oH or leaf is put to a great variety 
of uses , there are few natives who dwell under aDy other covering than that 
which an ola hut affoids, and most of our Indian readers have witnessed the 
celerity with which a comfortable bungalow is constructed, of the cocoanut leaf, 
even in the most remote districts, on the approach ot an European traveller 
A cocoanut tree planted on the sea chore, or on low grounds grows to the 
height of from sixty to ninety feet, and livea about one hundred and twenty or 
one hundred and thirty years, while those in a hilly country live about one 
hundred and fifty, and do not reach m great a height , these latter do not pro- 
duce fruit bo soon after their being planted as the former 


Grave of Lieutfnant J R Terrell, 

Of the 20 th Natwe Regiment who fell covered with sabre wounds , 
on the heights above Mudaoanpo r e, Nepaul 

Yon beauteous tree, reclining o’er the earth, 

Repels th’ intrusion of th’ unh allow d tread , 

Sacred to Terrell and departed worth, 

It bears a brief memorial of the dead 

Ah ! let no rude irrev’rend hand deface 
Thy leafy branches wide extending shade ! 

Nor let barbarian ignorance erase 

Thy sculptur’d bark which tells where Terrell’s laid 1 

In monumental pride thus may’st thou stand, 

Till o’er this scene extend the Kntish sway, 

Till happiness pervade a wretched land, 

And. future bliss its present ills repay ' 
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And then thj foef nog generous cares well trace, 

W ith fond solicitude and Btudioua pains , 

Nor thorn nor bramble shall profane the place, 

Where stands the friend of Terrell’s lov’d remains. 

Around thy sacred root no noxious weed, 

No mnrd’rous bird shall in thy boughs appear , 

The t mud dove, from threaten’d danger freed, 

Shall tune its mournful note m safety there. 

In future tunes should here the battle rage, 

Tradition’s tale shall still thy form defend 
Shall guard the wintry honors of thine age, 

And bid the soldier spare the soldiers fnend 

And thus, the guardian of the hallowed earth 1 
Long in proud beauty may thy branches wave , 

Til hile their nch foliage gently strews the turf 
Where rests the young, th’ accomplish’d, and the brave 1 

A Comrade. 


Repoet op a task of Hydrophobia, 

8rCCESSPOLLT TBEATBD BT VkEEBKCTIOX 

By Assistant Surgeon Gibson H M's 69 th Regt 
Isabel, the wife of Seqeant M Daniel, of Hie JfaiestyB 80th Regiment, aged 
22, was taken ill this evening (19th September,; about five o'clock, complain 
mg of head-ache and paiu at the Scrobiuilus Cordis, — about an hour after- 
wards, refused to take her tea and showed a degree of horror at the sight of it 
her husband then offered her some spirits and water which she also refused, 
and looked at it with dread , was immediately s< ized with a violent convulsive 
fit, in consequence of which I was sent for and found her labouring under 
strong muscular spasmodic ai taon of the whole body, her countenance expres 
give of a degree of furor I had never before witnessed, her eyeballs were turgid 
and glistened with a vacant stare attempting to bite the attendants and every- 
thing that came id her way While she was m this state borne officious person 
threw & cup full of cold water m her lace which aggravated the spasms very 
much, and increased my suspicion of the disease being Hydrophobia. This fit 
continued about an hour when she became a little quiet, I desired some water 
to be offered her, at which she shuddered, vet attempted to swallow and 
succeeded with great difficulty in taking about a table spoonful, which pro- 
duced a repetition of the spasmodic fit considerably more violent than the 
former, ana attended with a most dreadful Benae of suffocation , during this 
paroxysm the saliva collected in increased quantities and was discharged. As 
the violence of the muscular action subsided she cried loudly in a peculiar tone 
of voice, sighed deeply and applied her hand to her breast expressive of severe 
pain Fuloe one hundred and twelve in a minute and small. Having now a 
thorough conviction of the real nature of the disease, and having predetermined 
in the event of a case of Hydrophobia ever coming under my charge to 
follow the practice successfully adopted by Mr Tymon, of the 22nd Light Dra 
goons, and afterwards by Dr Shoolbred of Calcutta , I opened a vein m the 
right arm which I allowed to bleed until the pulse at the wrist ceased, the 
strong convulsive muscular action also ceased, her countenance became placid 
and the turgidity of her eyeballs diminished. Forty eight ounces of blood 
were extracted, no deliqmum supervened— the Patient being kept in the 
horizontal position , the blood was extracted from a large orifice, but it exhibit- 
ed no buffy coat, nor was it copped. Pulse shortly after the bleeding ninety 
six, Bee. Tinct Opu gtt, L, Aq hfenth Pipp oz 1 , mix , to be taken 
immediately 
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19iA 10 p m —Succeeded in swallowing the draught and shortly afterwards 
at her own request had two cups full of tea which she swallowed with avidity 
and without much difficulty, has great aversion to strangers, and Jtn her placid 
intervals does not recognise those she formerly knew, has also great aversion 
to the admission of light into the chamber 

lip M. — Has taken, with a great effort two cups full more of tea, which 
brought on a slight spasmodic action of the muscles of the throat and was 
succeeded by vomiting Pulse eighty Adplecet Emp Mel Vuncat cervice 
Being now sensible, has informed her husband that she w as bitten by a dog 
supposed to be mad, about ten weeks ago at St Thomas' Mount. Anodyne to 
be repeated 

2 Oth, 6 i M, — Has not had a return of the convulsive paroxysm during the 
night, drank water twice hut vomited immediately afterwards . is now much 
dejected and melancholy, is extremely sensible to all external impressions, 
sighs frequently and appeals to the Scrobiculus Cordis as the seat of great pain 

10 A.M. — It being necessary to raise her in bed Syncope was induced until 
she was again put in the horizontal position , still expresses the greatest dread 
of water, and cun take her dnnk only from a tea-pot (the sight of it producing 
a recurrence of the spasms; succeeded at each time by vomiting, &c slight 
return of the convulsive muscular action of the throat her eyes are slightly 
turgid, but her countenance is still placid Pulse one hundred in a minute 
Snmant Extract Op u gra II 

7pm — Since my last visit has had occasional slight returns of the spas 
modic fits, brought on by the least exciting cause, particularly by seeing some 
of her relations and children has swallowed tea m the same manner and 
with the same difficulty as before, but was not followed by vomiting Has 
had rather a severe fit since I entered the roum, caused by seeing some water 
accidentally Pulse seventy two, skin moist, no stool smee yesterday mom 
wg human t Pill Calomel grs VIII Reptr Extract Opu grs ij 

21ft, 10 A.M— Mr Steddv, Garrison Surgeon, whose absence from the can- 
tonment these two day a I very much regretted, visited the Patient with me 
at this hour, and coincided with me in opinion with respect to the nature of 
the disease and approved of the plan of treatment adopted. She has enjoyed 
good rest during the night, but is still extremely irritable, has the greatest 
aversion to the sight of a mirror and shuddered at the idea ot dnnking water, 
the sight of which produced a recurrence of the spasms. Pulse one hundred, 
heat of surface increased, tongue white No alvine evacuation since she has 
been taken ill Habt. Stat Enema.com et Capt PiL Alee Comp No ij 

12 a M. — The spasms have been frequent and severe since last report, 
excited by her repeated attempts to satiate her thirst , in consultation with 
Mr Steddj, it was determined to repeat the bleeding, I accordingly opened 
another vein and extracted twenty four ounces of blood Pulse immediately 
after the bleeding mnety-six, she became extremely weak, her eyeballs less 
turgid, and her features altogether assumed a more favorable expression has 
retained the enema. 

6 p M. — Has not had a return of the spasms since the last bleeding No 
alvine evacuation Repeatant Pilulae et Enema, com. 

9 p M. — Has had a very severe fit, caused by the administration of the Clys- 
ter, but is again perfectly sensible and calm. Pulse seventy two Rec Extract 
Opil grs. ij Gum Camph Scr 1 M ft Bolus Stat Sumendus. 

Up M. — No return of the paroxysm, is at present in a sound sleep Pulse 
and heat of surface natural, 

22nd, 6 A.M — Has enjoyed good rest — she has drank freely out of a tea 
cap, and can look at a mirror without experiencing any disagreeable sensa- 
tions , the turgidity of her eyes entirely gone and her countenance is calm. 
One copiona evacuatapn from the Clyster Pulse and heat of surface natural, 
quietness to be observed and all irritations removed. 
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18 a m. — N o retnrn of the spasms, a] though she has drank tea out of a cup 
twice, pam at the Scrobicnlos Cornu much abated the extreme sensibility 
which has marked the disease throughout, very murh diminished — she having 
how no dreadful apprehensions of her fata, aversion to strangers, or the 
admission of light has even no dread of water which I brought to her, but 
said it was still disagreeable to immerse her hand m it. 

9 pm — Continues tranquil — no alnne evacuation since the operation of the 
Clyster— Pulse and heat of surface continue natural — Kept PL Alee. Comp 
No. jj 

23rd, 10 a tt. — Had troublesome dreams during the first part of the night, 
towards morning enjoyed good rest. Has had her hands washed in water this 
morning without any reluctance , the other symptoms of the disease have 
entirely yielded leaving her very much debilitated 

24th, 10 am — Amendment progressive. 

2 bth — Discontinued mv attendance having the pleasure of observing my 
Patient recovering her strength rapidly 

Rrmarks . — I think there cannot exist a single doubt of this bang a well 
marked instance of Hydrophobia and that the happy result is to bo attri- 
buted to the early aDd bold use of the lancet, seems equally doubtless. When 
the subject of it was apprehensive of instant death, she informed her husband 
that she was bitten by a dog supposed to be mad, as stated in the report com- 
municated at mv third visit I think it proper, however to mention that for 
reasons which I cannot define she now after her perfect recoveiy says, she 
does not recollect that the dog bit her, but that it leaped on her, worried her 
and tore the bottom part of her gown She had several small sores on her leg 
at the time , and on examination I have discovered a scratch on her left heel 
which she cannot account for it is slightly swelled and inflamed. I have to 
regret the want of professional evidence from the commencement of the 
disease , yet I think the concurring opinion of Mr Steddy who witnessed 
every symptom of Hydrophobia in this case, Bhould strengthen that of a much 
younger and less experienced Surgeon 

James Gibson, Assistant Surgeon, 

Footryt illo, | 1S16 Xu Majesty's 6 M Segment 

near Madras J r 


KtJLBS FOR THE 

Due Observance of the Ceremonies on occasion of a Widow 
Burning with the Corpse of her Husband 
A Fragment translated from the Sanskrit of Gowadapa Raja, probably 
an Extract from a Pvr&na. 

Krishna then said, “ I will now make known the supreme law respecting 
women Tt is proper that a woman should accompany ner husband in death, 
such a faithful wife shall with her husband attain tie regions of truth , for the 
husband, with respect to the wife, is endued with all the qualities of the gods, 
and all the virtues of places of holy visitation The husband, with regard to 
the wife, is as Gangd to rivers, as San to celestials, as the supreme Brahma 
to the saints A certain faithful wife having seen her husband expire, after 
having performed ablutions, went into the place where he was, and spake these 
words — “ Thou wert sent to me in the character of a husband, with all the 
attributes of a divinity I will die with thee, and thou ahalt be my husband in 
another hfe Whether thou go to heaven or to hell, attached, as it were to thy 
side, thither wiU I go with thee. Thou, O husband, art my refuge, both here 
and hereafter Let reverence be paid to the husband when living, m to a din- 
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mty ! II thou art about to go to the regions of punishment, for transgressions 
formerly committed in this life do not be apprehensive, for I will accompany 
thee, and safely conduct thee to the re&lma of bliss I will even save thee from 
the punishment ordained for the murder of a Brahman, or any other similar 

crime ’ 

The faithful wife upon hearing of her husband's death, having thus devoted 
her life, should purify herself from all impurity, according to the words of Han. 
bhe should put on garments, dyed red with Kubumbha, Iwvmg a border of eilh , 
she should adorn her person -with flowers and betel leav es 3 and saffron and 
kajala , with garlands and ihaplcts of sweet scented flowers, and with v inous 
other ornaments. Then the faithful witc should select tour v uung women living 
under their father's care, and compliment them with present* suitable to their 
youth, of minium, garland'* of flowers, br icelets, saucier s and collyrium. bhe 
should also with due attention make offerings to the need father and mother 
of her deceased husband , to the Bralunaub to her children, and grand-clnl 
dren and other relatiuus 


Dimensions of the Great Gln at A< ra 

Sir, — I send for insertion m the Asiatic Journal in account of the dimcn 
flious of the great gun at Agra,* as it is an object of universal admiration and 
has not yet been noticed in jour work 

I am bu- 


Yout obedient humble servant, 


20/A Sfjtiembet 1*17 

Diameter of the piece at the muzzle 
Do do at the breech 

Calibre 

Di uneter of the shot 
Length of the bore 
Do piece 

Solidity of the piece 
Weighing nearly 


W E 

Inches. 

32 

3G 

22i 
22 
9b 
] 14 

62,494 cubic inches 
23,43 .j lbs French 


The shot, if made of beat iron, would weigh ncarlv 1,624 tics if c n>t m the 
proportion of 49b to 5bO 

Steel or forged iron weighs 7, Q 52 

White marble do 2,7<'7 

The gun weighs 334 factory maundfl 


The Waterloo Committee at Madras 

At a meeting of the Cumrmttee lor the management of the Funds subscribed 
for the relief of the families ot those who fell in the Campaign of the Nether 
lands m the year 1815 

Present Lieutenant Colonel Caklw ell Chairman, Lieutenant Colonel Mur- 
ray, Lieutenant-Colonel Didrymple, M yor Macdouall, Major Agnew, Colonel 
Vaumorel, Mr De Fries, Captain Ormsby 

The Chairman laid before the Committee a letter from II is Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, acknowledging the receipt of the first communication addrebsed 
to His Grace in January 1816, which the Committee have the satisfaction to 
publish for the information ot the {subscribers under this Presidency as 
follows — 


* A print of this immense piece of artillery was lately published bv Mr Warham 

13 
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CffiLrENHAM, July 9, 1810 

Gentlemen, — I hare had the honor of receiving your letter, with the several 
papers enclosed, relating to the proceedings of meetings of tne inhabitants uf 
Madras, held m January last, with a view to contribute to the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the brave officers and soldiers who fell in the battles 
fought in the Netherlands under my command, in the mouth of June 1815 

The conduct of the inhabitants of Madras upon this occasion affords an 
additional proof of their patriotism, and of the interest they feci tot the honor 
^nd prosperity of their country, which neither the time during which they 
have been absent, nor th° distance at which they find themselves from the seat 
of the war, can shake pr diminish 

1 beg leave to return yon and them my best acknowledgments , and to assure 
you, that it is no small gratification to me to rerenu this mark of favour and 
kind ness to the army undcT my command, from gentlemen w ilk nearly all of 
whom 1 have heretofore been connected in carrying on the service of the 
country 

I have the honor to be Gentlemen with the greatest respect, your most obe- 
dient and faithful, humble servant 

(SigueJ) Wellington 

The Hon. Sir Francis iltNxoHTEN, «Ce , <£t and Ike Gentlemen composing the 
Committer for the Waterloo buiscripiton at Madias 


A. Statement of the Funds collected having been laid before the Committee, 
it is resolved to remit by the earliest opportunity a further sum of tax hundred 
and nineteen pounds, twelve shillings and five pence, or pagodas 1 503, 29 50. 
and as it appears there is a balance of pagodas 799, 7 8 not yet received 
into the Government bank, the Committee earnestly request thost gentlemen 
or others who may have subscribed to pay into the Bank the amount of their 
respective subscriptions, or to remit the same to the Chairman of the Com 
nnttee. 

An account of the subscriptions received, subscribed, di&bursed, and amount 
not yet paid, is annexed for general information to the Committees report. 


A 1 -. Account 

OF TUB 

Funeral Ceremonies of a Burman Priest 
Communicated bv W Carey, D I) 

(From the Asiatic Researches , To/ X1J ) 

The manner in which different nations dispose of their dcid is one of those 
circumstances, which have been thought worthy ot peculiar notice bv all who 
have studied the lmtory of man as it is in most instances connected with the 
idea which they entertain respecting a future state 

Those nations who believe in the doctrine of the resurrection practise 
inhumation. The Hindoos and other nations, who believe the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, and consider hre as the element winch purifies all things, 
usually burn their dead, with a variety of ceremonies suited to those religious 
notions which are peculiar to the different sects. The inhabitants of Thibet, 
differing from most other nations, either totally neglect the bodies of their dead, 
os treat them in a manner which to us appears highly barbarous. 

The Bormans bom their dead like the Hindoos, though with a great differ- 
ence in the method and the attendant ceremonies. With them, the wood of 
the coffin (which is made, larger and stronger than with us) is nearly all the 
fuel used to consume the bodies of the common people. The priests, or Pool 
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gees, are like them burnt by the wood of their own coffins, but the fire is com 
munkated by means of rockets. As this is a very singular practice, and has 
not been noticed by any writer whom I have met with, I take the liberty to 
communicate to the Asiatic Society the following account of the funeral cere- 
monies of a Poongee or Burra an priest, as communicated by my sod, Mr Felix 
Carey, who re Hides at Rangoon, and was an eye witness thereto 

* The man whose funeral ceremonies I am going to describe, died about two 
years ago After the death of a Poongee the body is embalmed in the follow- 
ing manner, First the intestines are taken out, after which the body is filled 
with spices of different kinds, and the opening sewed up A layer of wax is 
then hud all over the body, so as to present the admission of air , upon that 
is put a layer composed of lac and some other ingredients, and the whole 
covered over with leai gold The body of this person was stretched out at full 
length, with the arms laid over the breast When one of these people die, 
the body is thus prepared at the house where he died After aboat twelve 
mouths, the Corpse is removed to a house built for that purpose, where it is 
kept a year or two'loncer, till the Poonpees order it to bo burnt At one of 
these places I saw the body of this man about a month before it was taken 
out for the purpuse ot being destroyed It wa» then placed upon a stage, which 
was in a house made like one oi tliur A aims* rising in a conical form, and 
about thirty feet in height The stage was made ol bamboos and wood, and 
the house which contained it was Covered with paper, and overlaid with leaf- 
gold By the side of this stage lay the coffin m which the body was to be 
earned out this also, was overlaid with gold, and ornamented with several 
figures, designed to represent death m a vanetv of form* In the court-yard 
two large four wheeled carnages w ere preparing one to carry the cofhn, and 
the other the stage with its apparatus. The carnage in which the corpse was 
to be drawn had auother stage built upon it similar to the one in the house, 
only it was larger, and fixed upon an elephant, made in a kneeling posture. 

When the tune for the ceremony approached, the principal people of every 
street were uimmanded each to prepare a rocket, and an image (the shape of 
some animal,) to which the rocket wat» to be fixed Besides these large rockets, 
a great number of sm dler ones was also prepared a« well as other fireworks 
The Barman new year began cither on the 13th or I4tk of Apnl, I do not 
exactly remember which when the festival celebrated by sprinkling of water 
commenced, which would hive continued six or seven davs, had not the Viceroy 
put a stop to it to admit of the burning ol this Telajioy On the 17th the 
figures to which the rockets were to bo fastened were drawn in procession 
round the town , and from this day to the end of the ceremony, all the people 
of the town and its vicinity, both male and female, were compelled to assist 
The figures were drawn m procession, one alter anoth' r, in the following order , 
first six or eight flags were earned there were followed by a number of danc- 
ing boys and girls then the carnages with the figures, some drawn by boys, 
and others by bullocks, billowed , and after them went a number of young 
women, dancing and binging, with an older woman between each row, to keep 
them in order Women were never known to ittimd such processions before, 
but this was done in consequence of a particular order trom the Viceroy On 
this occasion evon the wives and daughters of the principal officers of govern 
ment were obliged to daute some with umbrell is held over them, and others 
under an awning 1 irge enough to shade forty or fifty persons and supported by 
six or eight men , last ot all followed the men in like manner, singing clapping 
their hands, and dancing, with two men between each row to keep them 
in order 

The people ot each street attended their own carnages, aud in this manner 
proceeded round the town, one company after another The figures were very 


* This Is the name of the buildings occupied by the Burn) an pneeta, who five in MH-ietiw, 
subject to iho chief uf the Kwvi, whu Is distinguished by hia age, or learning The Kuan* 
are a sort of colleges, where instruction is given to any one who wishes for it , but the mem 
b«i are subject to a discipline not rttry different trom that ol a monastery 
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lartre, much larger than the animal? they were intended to represent. Some of 
them were representations of buffaloes, others of bulls, lions, bears, elephants, 
horses, or men There were not less than thirty, of a very large size, about 
thirty feet in height, and a great number of smaller ones. 


The next day was spent in drawing the body of the Poongee in his carnage, 
backwards and forwards, or rather in pulling against each other All the people, 
b eing divided into two parties, drew the corpse, from the place where it formerly 

n to an extensive vmey, near the hill where it was to be burnt In the front 
e valley the Viceroy had a temporary house erected, from which he could 
view the whole show Four cables were fastened to the axle tree of the carnage, 
two each way , these were held by the people, who every now and then uttered 
a loud shout and pulled both ways at the same time That day neither party 
gained any advantage over the other till Dear evening, when one of the cables 
broke ana the opposite party gamed the victory 


The following day they discharged the large rockets. Early m tho morning 
they carried all the figures and their rockets from the town, and each of these 
figures, was fixed upon a carnage of four wheels and the rockets were secured, 
by rattan loops, two strong ropes, which passed bt tween the feet of the animal, 
so that when discharged, they «lidmg on the ropes ran along the ground 
Borne of these rockets were from sev eu to eight feet in length and from three 
to four in circumference, mado of strong timber, and secured by iron hoops, 
and rattan las-lungs The last of them when discharged, rin over a boy of ten 
or twelve years old, who died in a few minutes , three or four grown up persons 
were also much hurt. Towards eveuing a great number of fireworks were dis- 
charged, which made a very fine appearance 


The next day was the time appointed for blowing up the corpse On this 
occasion, a quarrel arose between the two parties who had pulled the former 
day , the party which hod been unsuccessful insisting that the cables had been 
cut, and not broken, by the opposite party , they therefore presented a petition 
to the Viceroy, requesting that they might have another tml at pulling This 
was granted, upon which, having procured lour new Europe cables, from the 
ships m the harbour, they re-commenced their trial of strength however, the 
party which had been victorious before won again and broke the cables ot the 
other The unsuccessful party was not vet satisfied but insisted on another 
trial of strength, tho following dav That day neither party obtained the 
victory, upon which the V lcetoy i&aned on order to stop the contest, and to bum 
the Tdapoy the next day, which was accordingly done 

That day the corpse was burnt in a temporary house erected for that pur 
pose, in the ^hape of a Kuim, with a stage in it upon wmch the cofhu was set 
to be burnt This was performed with small rockets, fixed upon ropes with 
rings of rattan, so as to slide along them, from the top of a lull, to tiie coffin, 
which was placed on the top of another hill The rockets being discharged, 
shded along the ropes, over the intermediate valley, to the coffin, which was 
ect on fire by them, and, with ita content*., quickly consumed " 


A JoiBSEY 

TO 

Lake Ma'nvsabo vara iv Un des, 
a rwj-vrucB op irrn,K Tuiubt 
Ba W Moohcbojtt, Esq 
[From tht Asiatic Jieemrciiu, Vol XI J) 

Introductory Note by the President 

I have much gratification in being enabled to lay before the Society, an 
extract from tne journal of our colleague, Mr Moorcroft, on a journey to 
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explore that part of little Thibet in Chinese Tartary, -where the shawl goat is 
pastured , and to visit the celebrated lake M&natarovara or Afapangr, in which 
the Ganges waa long supposed to take its source 

Undertaken from motives of public zeaL to open to Great Britain means of 
obtaining the materials of the finest woollen fabric, the arduous and perilous 
enterprise, in which Mr Moorr roft accompanied by Captain Hearsay engaged, 
and which was prosecuted by them with indefatigable perseverance and adtmr 
able intrepidity undismayed by the difficulties of the way and the dangers 
with which the jealousy of the Nepaulese beset them on their return, and unde- 
terred by hardships and privations, and in Mr Moorcroft’s instance by frequent 
illness, has in the result not only accomplished the primary object which was 
in view, but has brought an interesting accession of knowledge of a country 
never before explored, and has ascertained the existence and approximately 
determined the situation of if<%na*ar6vaia, verifying at the same time the fact 
that it gives origin neither to the Ganges, nor to anv other of the rivers reputed 
to flow from it Mr Moorcmft, as will be seen found reason to believe that 
the lake has no outlet Hib stay however, was ton short to allow of his making 
a complete circuit of it and aavertiug to the difficulty of conceiving the evapo- 
ration of the lake’s snrface iu so cold a climate to be equivalent to the influx 
of water in the season of thaw from the surrounding mountains, it may be con- 
jectured, that, although no nver run from it, nor any outlet appear at the level 
at which it was seenhy Mr Moorcroft it may have some dram of its super 
fluoua waters, when more awollen, and it its greatest elevation, and may then 
perhaps communicate with Hainan 1 ike an which the Sutlej takes its source) 
conformably with the oral information received by our travellers. 

Journal 

May 2 §th — At Jdshi Math we left the road to Bhadrin'U'h, which crosses 
the Daulf a little nnwe thin a ross above the town At the junction of the 
Vishnu Gangs with the Douli both riven, Io*e their names , and the united 
streams form the Alai anandh the course of which has been befoiementioneA 
Ab the ro id to J6ahi M it h is known by the surveys of the gentlemen deputed 
by Colonel Colebroke, I havt not been very particular in describing it * but, 
as the road to Nftf and onwards, is new ground to Europeans, I shall follow it 
with more exactness 

The principal part of the minutes of our route is taken from the note book of 
Mr Hcarbay, who earned the compass and brought up the rear accompanied by 
Hearkh Dev, and who engaged ou setting out to execute, this part Hcarkh Dev 
Pandit was directed to stride the whole ot the road at paces equal to four feet 
each-t 

Our road lay along the left bank of the Dauli, but generally at the distance 
of at least a coss. The road was pleasant but the heat naa greater than might 
have been expected seeing that the summits of the mountains very near us 
were covered with snow 

The road waa frequently crossed by small streams of water of which several 
issue fro tn .stone conduits now out of repair W e saw people sowing the L&l 
bdg or Amaranthus Gangcticus, a vegetable apparently much used, by the 
mountaineers 

Wheat was nearly ready to cut and lands under the plough. The ears of the 

wheat particularly long and bearded 

About a cobs before we reached tho ground for encampment we met onr ear- 
ners returning, who said that they had executed their task, but had received 
neither victuals nor money It appears to me that the Chowdry of Jdshi Math, 


* For the same ronson it fa omitted In this abridgment- C 

t Tho Pandit h measure of the road would probably hav o been more correct, had ho been 
directed to step hia usual and natural paces, the length of which ought have been easily deter- 
mined with precision by a small trial C 
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who received our advances and undertook to supply the people, will keep the 
whole money for ins own use and press the unfortunate villagers to cany oar 
baggage. 

Some mountains near us, whcBe tops were covered with snow when we nm 
came, were in the evening nearly bare 

At half past eleven reached the town of Baragaon , and not finding good 
shade went on higher, above three-quarters of a mile, without being much 
more successful 

The cultivated lands, in the middle of which is the village of Baragaon, ran 
half way up the hill, where the forest remou begins with small trees, becoming 
thicker and higher as it ascends, and the very summit is fringed with pines 
and the majestic and fine overtopping cedar * 

27th —In the afternoon the N<?gi came to say th it on the following morning, 
he would have people to take our baggage to Tapub in, a village about three coss 
distant, from whence we should proceed onwards the following day 

28/A. — Resume our journey, leaving oar ground at 6h 30 1 therm sun me 88° 
Puas by a bangs over the l>iulf and at 3,fl90 paces reach our ground a little 
below the almost deserted village of Inpbban plated on the brow of a hill aur 
mounted by woods of pine, cedar and cypress t A considerable stream falls 
into the DauII below the village , ind by the side of this is i small rivulet of 
tepid water This current mines with the cold stream before it reaches the 
Dauli, and issues from some rough ground in the face of a ro* k The heat of 
the water seemed to be very agreeable to tadpoles, winch had deserted the 
colder stream to take refuge in this 

I observed a common plant something resembling a butchers broom, which 
was said to be the Setbarui from which the mountaineers make a paper that 13 
sold at Sinnajzar and Almora, and from thence hnds its way into Hiudoostan 
although not in large quantity The banker* employ it for thur bills of 
exchange or Hoondies in preference to any other kind, as the ink does not sink 
farther into its substance than ib necessary to retain the writing, as it does uot 
imbibe water readily, and relatively to its thickness is much stronger than any 
other kind of piper As connected with paper, I must here observe that the 
layers of the bark of birch are used by the natives to write upon and they bear 
both ink and the stroke of the pencil very well The leaves are called Bhot- 
patr The bark of the birch is used at Lac knau for covering the wires of liookan 
snakes. 

23/A. — Settle to give Jowar Sinh rupees in foil of all bixes and demands 
to be made upon us until we reach the frontier , for which he gave a receipt 
on birch paper having previously pat aside a fee of five rupees for the part 
he bore in the transaction As our earners came in a very striggliug manner 
from the villages whence they had been pressed, we could not leave the ground 
tills. At C S 16 paces reach a hnt taken possession of by our servants This is 
computed to be seven coss from Tap6ban 

\fter having reached the top of the first mountain, itr Flearsay, who had 
gone before me killed a very turn yellow snake, about eighteen inches in 
length. 1 fuund it had the poisonous fang bnt it is asserted that snikes and all 
other venomous reptiles are very scarce in this part of the country However, on 
taking up the carpet on which I had slept, a black scorpion came from under 
it 

A warn spring, which we passed early m this day’s march, issue* from the 
rack, on the right of the road in a stream of about five inches across and three 
deep, and threw up a small cloud of steam At its escape the heat was so 
great that the finger could not bear being dipped in it more than two or three 
seconds The thermometer having been earned forwards, we were prevented 
from ascertaining the temperature however no insects were in or about it, and 


• Pinna Deodar and Longifidia. 

t Probably a sped* of pine, u woll u that which Mr Mooroufl cedar C 
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some plants which had fallen into it near the middle of the current were killed 
and eeemed parboiled The pebbles in its bed, and the vegetable substances 
which wore immersed in it, were covered with a yellow coat, and those which 
had been taken out and become dry were likewise coated with a white earthy 
substance having little taste however the water itself was slightly austere, 
and I apprehend contained iron without any other mixture The tepid stream 
at Tapbban which is much lower and not half a mile distant probably proceeds 
from the same source with this, and is cooled in its progress to the place at 
which it escapes below I saw no appearance of volcano in this or any other 
mountain which I have yet met with , but many abound with minerals , and 
pyntes are found m great abundance 

Close to this place the road was broken by a recent Blip, and we had to pass 
upon the crumbling surface The road this day was in many parte very fatigu- 
ing In one place a slip of earth had laid bare a large surface of rock, which 
had been formerly covered by the road , and as it doped to the m er with a 
sharp descent, it required every exertion and care to guard against a slip of 
about a hundred feet into a current, which dashed with great iorce amongst 
fragments of marble, which in two or three points actually formed a bridge 
across the stream in another part we were obliged to clunb up the face of a 
rock nearly perpendicular, ana ou which, irregularities for tne toe to hang 
upon, were at a most inconvenient distance hly left foot having slipped off 
one of them. I lay for a few seconds upon the poise, out a snatch at a clump 
of grass, which on being seized, luckily did not give way, and a sudden 
spring, brought me to a comparatively safe spot, with the loss of some skin 
from my knees and elbows, and some rents in my trow&ers and sleeves. 
Sometimes points of rock projected to the edge of the river, and these were 
turned by rude staircases made of wood and stone Retiring angles were 
passed by inclined pUnes formed by a tree bung laid on points of stone on 
each Bide of the angle, and loose stones were thrown from the wood to the 
rock. For a moment the eje could not quit the road and suffer the feet to 
proceed, without risk of accident , and yet a trifling expense would render the 
road in general passable, although it would always be liable to be injured by 
the falling of the rocks above 

When we had reached the Custom house on the middle of the mountain 
immediately beyond a .Sandra by which we crossed the Ravin, we found one 
of our Sircars who was detained by three men and as many women, as pledge 
for the payment of duties on the passage of our baggage. The receipt written 
upon a slip of birch bark was no sooner beheld by the most riotous or the men, 
than he ceased to attempt any further molestation, although it was clear that 
he had not read its contents As, however, one fellow was still a little unperti- 
nent, my fnend insisted upon lus relieving a carrier from his load, which he 
actually took pnrt of the way up the hill , and then slipping from under the 
load slid down a face of rock, and though old t-kipped awdy from point to 
point of a rough road with the agility ul a deer As mam loads were left behind, 
it was deemed prudent to take the third man along with us as an hostage for 
their safo passage. As he went along he told ub that the Chowdry Caly&n, hnd 
farmed the customs of this place for bve hundred rupees a year , and that the 
woman, who was so clamorous, was one of his wives, of whom he had seven- 
teen The other two women were her slaves 

To a poor woman, who had had much difficulty m carrying her burthen over 
a very rough road, I cave a TimdsAa, which in a few minutes was taken away 
from her by a man whom I supposed to be her husband Ou learning that he 
was no relation, I got it from him, sent him about hia business, and returned 
the com to the woman , but when she departed, I had the mortification of 
observing him at a considerable distance start from a place of concealment 
and again force the money from her Tbi3 man was a Zemindar of the village 
m which the poor woman lived, and though he had been obliged by the Negi 
to carry a load, he still exercised his potty tyranny over one more defenceless 
than himself 
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He gratification of the calls of hunger seems to be the first object, amongst tile 
inhabitants of a country, which, if under a well reflated government, would 
be capable of exporting a surplus of provisions. At Tapd/xm, a stout young 
fellow offered liuiiself to be my slave for life if I would onlv feed him Although 
I wanted not his services and did not much like his appearance, yet his appeal 
was too forcible to be resisted , and I tin ref ore engaged to give him food fur 
lus services. 

30 M — Obliged to halt for the purpose of collecting comers, which was 
difficult, as the villages in tin part of the country are small and distant from 
each other 

31«f — As this dav my companion and im ~elf separated and he had along 
mill lu m the compisa mil tin vmiig Punlif who measured tin rind, J ahull 
make extracts from his notes of the rout* and aft* rw irds notice my deviation 
from Jfe. ‘At 1 3sl pices tops if mount un-. rovend with snow m Lvery 
‘direction At 2,297 ms-, a rivulet which comes from F Snowy mountains 
‘ in. that direction ijiute Uoh corumouu a'-ccndmg the mosttremcn 

‘dous place I ever saw At desi uni t • bed of Dnuh river most thank- 
‘ ful that 1 am once more safe— wi* obliged to tike off shoes and stockings 
‘At 7,610 reach our halting pine Tm hour- upon tin march Tilt coolies 
‘ mostly worn* n irn*cd it the same time The hnah much reduced in breadth , 
‘but the current very stroug with a small except ion, its general course has 
‘ beeu to the S W ’ 

Ileft our gro and at fort j minutes ps-t five From the bridges across the 
Dctull having been swept nwavlaM; \c ,r and not n incited i new road bus 
been made by the goatherds ilong th« and over the tops of the mountains 

which overlook the river This ha-hr^t 1 h< n worked into t trick by the goats, 
and in the wont places strength* ned r>v frunu nt* of stones thrown m heaps 
somewhat imitating rude flints of steps. Tiicpithin \anoiis places formed 
by pieces ol stone which jut out, ov< rhangs the edge of the water uul seldom 
retires so far from it as to gm a chance >1 the tr i\< Her escaping from rolling 
down to the nver should he have thi mn>tortuim to make a f il&o gtc p and 
the footing was very insecure from sii ill -dimes being mixed with mm h loose 
earth. Just on attaining the summit L met a I irge flock of gouts loath d and 
was glad to find a secure corner until tLc whok hod p issed 1 observed, tliat 
guais when laden elmib up places, howeier, ipjrtantii ddfierdfc without In situ 
tion , but they dn not like to go down du p declivities for whether they 
descend straight down or sideways, the load urge*, fin m forward quicker than 
they like, ana as there is no belli baud, it frequently tumbles off, and is the 
cause of the animal being earned down the steep sides of hills and lost. Goats 
cast a look of enquiry at strangers and piss on leisurely , but slioep generally 
stop, and. after one has either been driven unwarJs or gone of his own accord, 
the rest follow with precipitancy and frequently lose their luada by tbur 
hurry 

CrosBing this mountain took up an hour and a qiuirtcr Having mounted a 
height, wnic h though short, was steep and nigged, I was somewhat confounded 
bv the sight of a steep and bare slope of st me about one hundred feet deep 
running to the bed of the nver without any path and with a surface bo smootn 
as to excite a doubt whether I could reach the bottom in any other way than 
by sliding, which would have been too rapid to lie tuft the more especially 
as the stop must have taken place amongst stones in the bed of the nver 
By taking off my stockings, pressing the spike of my staff in to little dips 
in thfl stone, ana catching at a friendly tuft of grass w Inch occasionally pre- 
sented itself near one edge I got to the base nearly at the same tune with the 
old Pandit, whose activity would have more surprised me had I not known 
that he had been bred in the mountains of A umaon. Jast as we had con 
gratulated ourselves on our oscape, we saw two other paths, one higher up and 
another lower down under a ledge of the rock, which saved the rest of our 
party, save two of the Pandit's hill people from the dangers of this road. 
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Soon after descending the slope, I overtook a woman who had been pressed 
by the Negi to carry a load. She said that her measure of misery was full, 
and that she was resolved to emigrate into J a w&r, where oppression was not 
so grievous as hero 

Seeing our camera who had started about three-quarters of an hour before 
me, supporting themselves on the ledge of a rock, which overhung the nver at 
* great height bv clinging with thou- hands to the stones on the face of the 
inountaiu, aiid that at length they actually stopped, I was indmcd to make the 
experiment of going round by a winding path, under an idea that I should 
effect it in nearly as little time as would be spent in pissing over the broken 
jiath of rock Mr Heartily coming after me, and finding that the carriers 
preferred the short, but more daugtrous road, to the long one, resolved to 
attempt it , and assuredly I should have done the same had I known the length 
aud roughness oi that which I actually took Mr Hearsay and a large portion 
of the corners went over the rock withuut accident but at one point the 
courigi of iuv khans am an lulled , for, on missing footing with one leg ho 
shrieked violently and sunk down almost sen-'cless upon a point of stone, with 
oue leg ban gin, down over the abyss, calluig out tkit lie was lost Mr Hear 
auy was nt hand inti assisted him mGbt opportunely along with the Pandit 
Uuo worn in earn* d four burthens at differ* nt turn s for her lest, courageous 
companions, mid a bearer was also of some use but at length became so 
alurtned as only to be capable ol proceeding by l>ciug vteadied by an end of 
his turban being tied round hi* \ ust, aud tlu other end secured by the young 
Paudlt as he proceeded in trout 

The horrors of tins road were very great and ought &o to have been to jus- 
tify passing by such a road as that which I followed for it cost me the 
hit K»ut of two honrs to attuu the top of the first inomitun which 1 had to 
scale, and ilthon„b the path ton i"tcd of lines ot zigtag not more than ttn or 
twelve het in lingth, at angles so ‘'harp that m a length of twenty four feet 
not more tluui ten ieLt wen g-uned in actual ascent yet even tills progress 
was not made ( xeept by clinging with the hands to shrubs, rivots of trees, 
clumps of grass and clods of eirth , and souk times fiotn the obliquity of the 
pith, Jt required me to creep on kinds and knees to prevent slipping Near 
the summit of the mountain tile path divided , and a mountaineer, whom 
wo met, aa wc tliou s ht uppoitumly, at this point, advised the lower one , 
though from the accounts of porurs and servants who took the upper oue 
the latter wo* e vster but i little long* r 

In descending the mount uu a grind new opened from tlie SE consisting 
of a vista formed bv two sides of mountains composing a glui down which 
ran a largo stream One dop* was enriched by a forest whn.li reached to the 
clouds the other covered by si wty pasturage for about four hundred yards . 
when it was overhung bv a steep flee of barren rock of immense height, ana 
the upper part of tlu vile w is shut up bj a peak of still higher mountain, the 
base of whu.li was sprinkled with cv press, and the top whitened with snow 

After a ttdiou* march of two hours more, throngh a forest of cedars and 
cyprtHB * of which many would Lave been largt enough fur mainmasts of first 
rates, i came to a »S aii*/a across the stream whn h nn down the v dlev From 
this pond I BM5C ndod the lull surmounted bv the bare sheet of rock, by a goat 
path and had to cross an avalanche wlnui was scar*, el) settled, every now 
and then a piece of stone lulling down its face iml bringing with it, curnuts 
of earth The path was narrow, occasionally going over a surf ice a little 
rounded, which in some slight degree masked the tremendous declivity btlow, 
aud sometimes skirtiug its very verge At one spot, on a ledge of rock the 
old Pandit hesitated aud retired into a hollow How ever, hiving the advance, 
he summoned up courage, and passed the cause of his fears , this was formed 
by an angular piece of rock having slipped out of the ledge or cornice on 
which we were walking , and a piece of stone, which just, and onij just, rested 
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with both ends on the opposite edges of the gap, showed a precipice of ft depth 
Sofia enf to alarm the anxiety of a person who had not been much accustomed 
to the mountainous pathB of this country After ol&mbenng over fragments 
of stone which had fallen from the heights, we came to a point of rock, 
whence we had a complete view of the declivity over which we had to pass , 
and this part was to me more difficult than any other, however I reached the 
bottom of the hill without injury I learnt that I had gone four coss, and had 
not made above half a nule of head waj i ruin the fatigue of this detour, I 
was so enfeebled as to be under the necessity of Inlting five or six times in 
ascending a steep mountain, and obliged to creep on my hands and knees for 
a great distance, not having sufficient confidence in my legs My knees 
tottered, and I wa> frequently attacked with such a violent pain iu tne nght 
knee, as for a second or two almost deprived me of the use uf the limb I 
much suspect that I hid lost my r»» »>L In cretDing along I certainly made a 
wrong choice, is I found mi -.elf at once upon tne brink of a precipice, on the 
very angle of a rock uhn h overhung it an a i slit in the ‘done showed me my 
danger at the very moment 1 was about to place my h ind upon a fragment 
which the weight would probably have dislodged, and earned me along with 
it , at this moment the recollection of the danger produces an involuntary 
shiver After some tune I got into a tolerably good path and found my com 
parnon, and the greatest part of the party, w -uting mv arrival by the side of n 
cool stream of excellent water 

The latter part of our march wis not good but this road, although almost 
everywhere else it would hai e beeu deemed impassable except for goats, was 
good m comparison with that which constituted the labour <u the morning 
This has certainly beeu the inoat severe dav\ work w«_ have h id and vet I 
compute the actual distance, including the foui coas oi detour can uot have 
exceeded thirteen co&s. 


The ordinary road is not particularly difficult or dangerous and all the 
nak of life which I h ivp loent’oned inconvenience to the inh ibiUnti of the 
country, and impediment 10 commerce arc treated for want of San 0 ns which 
might be made for one hundred rupees but ihe present government does 
nothing to ameli irate the state of the country, or to increase the happiness of 
Ite subjects in these districts 


Ju Tie 1st — Commenced our march at 7 30 At 2,345 paces the river become# 
ft succession of rapids, and haa its channel dimmish, d to ibuut twenty yirds in 
breadth. AtJ 407 paceswepas3twoci.es a small md a large one The Oaull 
•bout eighteen yards broad. At 10,P71 paces com., to come cedars* and halt 
The Danh much reduced. 


At our place of encampment, a black scorpion was brought, and was said to 
be harmless however, on pulling off bis sting and pres-aug it, a largo drop of 
a thin milk coloured fluid escaped from its point. 


On the top of a high mountain third v sprinkled with wormwood, dwarf 
cypresses,* and a kind of furze, block-, of nnrbie and hard stones were 
scattered about in every direction, whn h seemed to contain minerals , and I 
am much deceived if I did not see some vims of sitverf in -trut* of quartz. 
I had no mbt uments to break stones with, nor did I see auy am nil fragments 
which I could with convenience place in m> girdle Iwm obliged therefore 
rather to leave this point unsettled, than to expose mvself to the suspicion of 
coming into the country in search ot precious metuU The surfai os of many 
of the hardest stones, on this Bide of the Pair kniid?, arc studded with small 
red crystals which project , at first view, one is disposed to take them for 
garnets, but they are not transparent They are so firmly imbedded in the 
mbetance of the stone which server as matrix to them that they cannot be 
rawed by any common instrument iu a perfect state, bo that 1 could not count 
their faces. 
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The eoenery of this day has always been wild and in some places moat 
imposingly majestic , especially from the aide of the mountain where wa halted. 
On every side the view is bounded by summits of mountains peaked, rounded, 
brokeu into ascending and descending lines, with abrupt, ragged dips and a 
few soft hollow sweepsj but all covered with snow The declivities in some 
parts thickly covered with cedars and cypresses, in others thinly sprinkled, 
and in others diversified by bare patches of rock or sand The base of two 
lines of mountains is washed by the fiault, which runs with great rapidity and 
noise about four hundred feet below our encampment, in a space onlv just large 
enough to receive the water which it now rolls along the channel One slope 
of the hill immediately before us has been broken from top to bottom by a slip 
which has only lately happened. In its course it has overwhelmed large trees, 
of which some hate been liurned into the river, others lay across its bed half 
buned in rubbish, and others, thrown down, hang bv their roots with their heads 
towards the base of the mountain The devastation committed by large slips 
is sometimes very great, and they frequently happened for I have this instant 
heard a tremendous crush at a distance produced by a fall of rock, and was 
awakened by mother at a moment that I had lost ill sense of fatigue under the 
shade of a large mass of stone 

When the structure of the exposed faces of mountains has not been entirely 
brokeu, I have remarked that the general direction of the component layers 
has been to the E. of N with an inclination towards the horizon about the 
angle of 40 

W e pitched m an open space between two ranges of high rocka. At the foot 
were some large tcdiru I measured one at six feet from the ground, twenty 
two feet in circumference 

This pvenmg the report ran that i cirncr had fallen off the first Sxnkho in 
this days march into the nver with his load, and wus drowned 

June Zwi-— March at six with the same coolu.8 In one place the nver is 
covered by m uses of rock under which the tcrri nt rushes with great violence 
At 350 paces «i cress to the lett bank of the rucr over a baukno consisting 
of three parts m roiieequen* ■ of two blocks of atone having fallen into the 
stream and formed three channels It w »- in good order and thirtj paces in 
length \t 4,tiM> put- < ross a broad hr 0 e brook in which there are large 
beds of frozen oiimv, \\i n a stnam of v. it. t running beneath them, and 
immediately on the right bank ot which is the village ol Ual nt 

The rovlot to da> his exhibited much vurutv and a short acLOuntofits 
features will convex i gentnl idea of th»si ot tins country \t first we passed 
over heaps of frigim »fs ol rocks aJtuwinfa over beds of pebbles, then 
ascended a mountain pxrtlv bv a pith worn in the earth b> frequent treading, 
andpaith formed nv the snrt ice ot rocks and h> t ur-< here the road on 
the face of tin rock shelved much to the nver, n few loose stones were hud upon 
it close ti> its edge and sometimes earth was thrown amengst them, or a few 

£ ine bruiuiea w»re placsd nlnngit and loaded with stones this served as a 
rad of defence or parapet but, as they were never higher than 12 inches 
from the level of the shelf, they would only stop a slip of the foot Where 
niches were broken out of the rock m the line of the path and formed gaps 
over the precipice, if ouly of sm di exteut a piece ot wood was laid across the 
widest part, and si aba of such atone as was at hand laid from it to the rock, 
either supported b> a ledgi , or if the face of the rock ch meed to be smooth 
on another spar of wood Where the gap was very wide, tho trunk of a large 
tree was put icross , the upper aide being cut a Little flat, or else having notches 
hewn in it as stepping places an open space bang left between it and the 
walk Commonly these trees or Sankhos over charms, as well as those Sankhos 
across rivers, are tolerably well guarded against turning, either by being weighed 
with large stoncB at each end or by having nide stone wedges driven through 
two holes at each extremity of the trunk or plank Where the chasm is too 
long for a tree, a heap of flattish stones ls placed m the nearest part which 
affords room for the base of a flight of steps, constructed sometimes of stones 
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wholly, sometimes of atones supported in front by lop of wood bat do ruling 
is to bo met with anywhere , and, from the general looseness of the mode ot 
building, these roads "are subject soon to get out of order , but, if the stones be 
large and the base Bat, this kind of stair lasts longer than might be expected, 
as the passengers walk with care Slips from the bills do most mischief to them, 
and their course being almost always at the foot or on the side of mountain* 
exposes them to constant injury in some part of their extent To-day I had 
just crossed the slope of a slip that had happeued last night , when I heard a 
little tri ckling above, which rapidly increased, and was caused by a shower of 
sm all stones, of which some slide* easily over the Burfact of the falling earth, 
but others, having got a little momentum by rolling over perpeudicular breaks, 
dashed down witn such force, ns would have been fatal to any animal which 
they might have chanced to strike m their falL 

As Air Hearsay was following the coolies three bears which were a camper 
mg up a steep pulley that had been a water course but is is now half filled by 
sand, earth and stones, displaced stones ahout three hundred feet above the 
road Theae in their descent loosoned others, and dashed across the road 
while the coolies were passing, bat fortunately struck no one, except one of 
my bearers upon the leg and he was more alarmed than hurt 

The new of the village of Jfat m from the top of the hill where it comes 
in sight at a distance of about a mile, is pli asing, &nd would give % good effect 
on canvas It is placed ui the eastern angle of a triangular plain about a mile 
on each face and bounded on two sides by streams, and on the other by steep 
hills, covered np to their summits with a bed of snow, thin on the projecting 
parte and deep in the ravines The southern stream is h ilf choked by banks 
of frozen snow through which a mountain current formed by swing water and 
melted snow forces its wav, undermining the mmK of congealed snow winch 
now impede its nr ogress, but which id two months will b< di-wrived and earned 
into the Dauti that runs with impetuosity from the ninth to the west 

The extremely ueat state of the land recently sown principally with Chenna,* 
and separated into fields by recently piled stone fences ami living hedges, 
would do credit to any country , but the proportion of cultivated to umuiti 
vated land in this country at present is almost as a drop of water to a Urge 
nver 

The village of i/o lari consists of about twenty houses built of rough stones, 
cemented with clay and mixed with much v nod Many are of one story, hnt 
more of two, and some even of three stones The Iowlt range jb generally 
given to the cattle Circular stonta, with holes through the middle of them, 
are hung by ropes to the projecting ends of the bums at the gables, tu prevent 
the roof being injured by gu*ts of wind which art here frequent and violent. 
The upper story projects generally beyond tin lower one, m consequence of its 
being furnished with a wooden verandah, which commonly runs along both 
Bides, and is made of fir plank in strong nan ntls ornamented with flowers and 
figures of Hindoo deities^ amongst which Ganfsa is most frequently represented 
There n, nu lock, bolt, or latch to the doors, but in one door post a square hole is 
cut, through which a rope is passed, that tics a dog to it who guards the entry 
with fidelity His collar is of wood bke a yoke collar, and a stick is tied to it, 
and likewise to the rope which holds him to the door 

MalArf is inhabited by a class of people who call themselves Rajpoot, but 
appear to pay little attention to caste. The poorer class of the inhabitant* of 
the frontier ate raw meat with a little peppier and Balt as seasoning , which we 
had an opportunity of seeing , for thb leg of a goat being thrown away in con- 
sequence of being tainted, the coolie* instantly seized it, and made apparently 
a savoury nuoal from it Both men and women arc rather of low stature, but 
not ill mode, and have something of the Tartar countenance mixed with that 
of the Hindoo 

They dress in coarse woollen doth made from the fleece of their own sheep, 
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aed of thoee of Bhutan*. The women alone weave, sitting on the ground, and 
are very mduatnous and expert. In five days, with a very simple apparatus, 
a woman will weave a piece of cloth about eighteen inches broad and fifteen 
cubits long. This is called a Pankha Some of them are flat, but others are 
Lrfi lied and very strong They are worn without being bleached or dved. The 
proportion of females seems much greater than the males This may be 
accounted for by part of the male population being taken by the Nepcrulese for 
their army, and by another part being engaged in goiug from the upper to the 
lower hilly district, to Bell eait and bring back grain The dress of both, men 
and women ia generally overran with lice and their persons are with few 
exceptions disgustingly filthy The inside of the house is no less filthy than 
the areas of the inhabitants , and as no other articles of furniture are to be 
seen in them than benches and cooking utensil 8, one might be led at first sight 
to believe, that the inhabitants laboured under the pressure of the severest 
poverty , but this ib not the case, as ib shown by the ornaments of the women 
and it is probable, that they avoid making a display of wealth, lest it should 
be taken from them by the Gorkkutks to which may be added the circum- 
stance of theu inhabiting this country ouly from about the 24th of May till 
the 23rd of September, when they migrate to the villages of Tapbban, Bara- 
naon, and other places to the N E of Joski Mat h These people, from living 
half a year in one country and the remainder m another, are called Bobos* ur, 
and also Marthas , which latter appellation gives a whimsical affinity in situa- 
tion and name to the former inhabitants of the border* of England and Scot- 
land They carry on a considerable trade between the inhabitants of the 
Un^J'8 and those of the lower parts of the hills Fr<»m the former the> pro- 
cure borax and salt, which they either curry to the frontier of the Company’s 
possessions or sell to the inhabitants of the hills and take back to BkuUtn grain 
in exchange This commerce produces a profit to the Mar<fws of at least a 
hundred per cent, on the gram, and about one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred on the the salt but can only be carried on during the six months of 
the year when they reside on the BhiUan frontier and as they lc»ad goats and 
sheep with their merchandize these feed themselves wherever they atop , and, 
a a great flock % arc driven b\ two or three people, the transport is attended 
with little real cost to the Man h is But the commerce of the present day is said 
to be a mere trifle in comparison with the traffic of former times The goats 
used for this business are of the breed of this couutry, migrate regularly 
twice a year, are short figged, of a strong compai t form, and travel about five 
coss a day over the most rugged and difficult roads that can be imagined. 

The principal artn les of the food of the most wealthy consist in the morning 
of boiled nee and go&t s flesh, and at night of uakes made of wheat flour beaten 
■with water and seosomd with salt and clarified butter , is also of curds and 
fresh milk of sheep and goats. But wheat flour is scarcely ever tasted by the 
poor, who live upon the coarsest and most common kinds of gram f and, when 
they can get it, eat flesh raw as has been before observed V heat is not raised 
in t his district, but grows to a good height near J6slu Math The following 
grains are raised here — 

— CbuA or Marchi , resembling the Amaranthus Gangeticue, or L6l SAg 
of the Hxndoos , used here both freBh, and in its seed when reduced to flour 
2nd — ManruA or Manrw£ Cynosures Coracanus 
3rd — Phaphet This looks a little like French wheat 
4 tA.— Coarse red nee 

6tA.— Ana Jau I have not Been this growing, but the gr&m unshelled looks 
like barley , shelled, like a poor kind of wheat. 

6th .— Barley 

7fA— Chan! or Chenna Pawcum Miliaceum 
WA — Kangn6 Pamcum Itahcum 
9fA — Jaugork. 
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Slaves, are much employed and are bought from the Gorhhxaht In the 
evening my f&keer harcarah, with a real fakeer, arrived with intelligence, that 
one of the women earners, who had followed the circuitous track I had taken on 
the 31st, being much fatigued, went to the nver to drink, and placed herself 
on a large stone, which slipping, caused her to fall into the water The rapidity 
of the current was Buch as to hurry her out of her depth and she was drowned 
TIub matter affected me considerably On enquiry I found she was without a 
family 

June 3rd — Leave Maldri at nine am. At 6,166 paces reach our encamp- 
ment. The quantity of co mm on and lemon thyme near water-courses was very 
great, but none of it had been cropped by sheep } I also saw basil, savory, mint, 
and other potherbs, with sedums of several kinds , and I likewise met with 
some gooseberry bushes. 

June Ith — After breakfasting m a cave at the foot of which runs a clear rill 
down a deep and broad rivulet half choked with a body of frozen snow, we 
left our ground at seven and a quarter a m After proceeding 5,146 paces, 
arrive at the village of Niti In the latter part of this day’s inarch I round 
niy rate of breathing quickened be\ond its natural standard in proportion to 
the djfhculty of ascent and was obliged frequently to stop m order that the 
action of the heart might become leas violent My companion has been aware 
of occasional oppression in breathing for the last three days , but I did not 
experience any till this day The very wretched appearance of the fourteen 
or sixteen houses which compose the town, give no favourable ex]iectataon of 
the supplies we should here meet with 

June bth — The situation of yiti is in itself pretty enough, being at the foot 
of a small sweep of hills which defend it from the N and W A gorge between 
the western hills and those to the south give entrance to the A’lti nver and 
the valley is 6hut up, about a mile to the E by an accent covered with birch 
trees and leading to mail' v gorges and ndgesof a high mountain topped with 
snow Down the side of the mountain, immediately in face of the town and 
extending from top to bottom winds the track of a recent avalanche looking 
like a new made turnpike road In front of the town, and betweeu it and the 
nver, are a few flats, which descend by steps, and have lately been ploughed 
The to^n, following the lme of the base of the rock« was originally built in a 
crescent, but many of the houses have been deserted and unroofed, and now 
serve only as night stables for cattle. 

We sent a message to the iseh&na * importing that we should be glad to see 
him. The meeting took place at our tent , ana the beh&na, whose name was 
Aigun, began by stating that this was a road winch pilgrims to Hdnatarfivara 
seldom came , that we were armed , that we had many people that report 
said we w ere either (jorkhalit or Fenngete come with designs inimical to Vn die , 
and that measures had been taken accordingly We endeavoured to remove 
these unfavourable impressions , and after much conversation the old man 
seemed satisfied. We wrote a letter m Hmdooetanee to the JJcba, informing him 
that for pious and humane purposes we wished to visjtthe lake of M&natarbvara , 
that for defraying our expenses we had brought certain articles from our country 
for Bale } that we had for our own defence certain arms which we were willing 
to leave in his keeping during oar stay in the Un dee On urging to the Sehdna 
the necessity of out speedy departure, be observed that the snow was not yet 
sufficiently melted , that the communication was never attempted before the 
Saner Ant or entering of the sun into the next sign , and that this would hap- 
pen in fifteen days, when they would accompany us, in case the answer of the 
Z)eba should be favourable to our intentions The argument of the road not 
being open was falsified by the appearance of the Umax , but it was thought 
best to wait an answer from the i)eba. 

From the 6th to the 9th, the thermometer at sun rise hm been generally at 
forty-six degrees, but in the middle of the day about seventy two degrees. The 


* The head man of a village ia called Shana, Sthdna, or Seyana 
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nights have commonly been clear and serene, but there have been a few slight 
showers of rain in two of them. About nine it becomes pleasantly warm , at 
noon it is sultry } about three the heat generally and suddenly subsides, and 
the tops of the highest mountains are enveloped in clouds, which deposit their 
content* on them in the form of snow and in very gentle showers of ram in the 
valley of NiA The changes in the temperature of the atmosphere are very 
sudden and severe.* In the morning the summits of the highest mountains 
are wholly concealed by the snow about noon the ndgee between the ravines 
are cleared, but it remains m the clefts and gorges and from three to the fol- 
lowing morning the mountain has a new covering This successive deposition 
and melting go on during the warm months. But, in the cold weather, wheu 
the mountaineers are obliged to quit their habitations, and leave them to be 
taken possession of by such wild animals as prefer them to taking an asylum 
in caverns and glens, the whole surface of the valleys, as well as mountains, is 
richly covered with snow, which id some parts melts under the influence of heat 
and of ram, but m others remains continually This mass of melted snow on 
the vast ranges of mountains forms the great nvera which proceed from them 

* On a subsequent day Mr Moorcrofl observes “ June 12th — The temperature of the air 
▼aria* much in the course of the day and night At sun nse, the thermometer is from forty 
to fifty degrees id the middle of the day from seventy to eighty degrees At eight in the 
morning the eun overtops the hills which surround the little valley of A lh and blazes with a 
fierceness of which we w ere the more oeusible fr< m the cold of the morning About three the 
heat falls off most rapidly I have never before experienced bo sudden a transition from heat 
to oold and contrariwise At night I am only comfortably warm with almost all the bed 
clothe* 1 can muBter At sun-me a thick r .arse woollen hindovatanet Chapkal or wrapping 
gown, over ahirt, cotton waistcoat and double enttun coat is only just sufficient to keep out 
ehe oold Ac nine the outer coat must bo thrown off at ten it lb desirable to get quit of the 
other and at noon the rest of the garments are, to say the least incommodious from the heat 
The reienie of thia pro gras* becomes noreesan from hall past three til] night The frequent 
changes of the temperature produce c- Ids and fevers both amongst the inhabitant a and 
■Danger* but, though rather active in their symptoms, the} are neither dangerous nor of long 
continuance Ordinarily from the morning till aoout three o dock there ib an upper and under 
current in the atmosphem The cloud* are generally uhit* during this time move briskly 
toward* the north, and change their forma with much vivacity l heir speed is commonly 
checked as they approach the most lofty mountains, to which uicy decline, and if they do not 
come so much within their influence as to burst upon them thpy regain by degree* their former 
course But about throe the douds become more murky and stationary, envelope the Bom 
nuts of the mountains, and loll down their sides, diboharging their contents in the form of snow 
upon the highest, and m light showers of mu upon the lower ones The lower current i* 
formed bv the interruption giFen U the under strata of the higher current by the irregular 
form of the land beneath and 19 almost continually varying in direction During still night* 
the dew falls very hea\ ily but when thore is a little motion in the atmosphere, the humidity 
is suspended above the valley and attracted by the hills. The stars are very brilliant and the 
north star is beautifully resplendent. A bed of clear light coloured air in the darkest night 
overhangs the summit* of the peaks which are entered with snow Once onlv lightning ha* 
been observed but there ha* been no thunder during our *tay Does the great height of the 
mountains carry off the electricity of the atmosphere before it can be accumulated m quantity 
sufficient to displace a body of air with the violence necessary to produce an explosion PI regret 
that we have no means of measuring our actual height above the level of the sea All cu u* 
felt mu$h inconvenience through it being necessary to breathe very frequently, even when going 
a* slowly a* possible upon an easy ascent Vt» anticipate great fatigue from this cause on 
scaling the stupendous height* over which the road lies The natives recommend a small quan- 
ta oi coarse sugar to be saten whilst we are mounting and speak highly of the ptwpr tef th» 
kind of spar found near the snow reduced to powder and mixed with water, in diminishing the 
distreaeingly quickened action of breathing This spar they believe to he snow gradually 
melted and again condensed and crystallized by oontinual cold, and call it Htmgal, from Kim, 
■now , and gal, from galana , to melt 


{To be continued ) 
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The Legend 

or 

The Descent of Gong* 

« (From ihe Kamai/ana of Yalnaln. ) 

Pruja-puti being gone Bhugee-mtlia. O Romo, with uplifted arm, ontlioutaup 
port, without a helper, immoveable as id r} tree and feeding on air, remained 
day and night on the tip of his great toe upon the afflicted earth A full jew 
having now elapsed the hubbuid of Omni and the lord of annuals, who is 
reverenced by all world*, said to the king l im propitious to thee, O chief 
of men , I will aa«>iaphih thy utruu. t diaire.' To him the sovereign replied, 
“ 0 Hura, receive Guugo. Bfiurgi ,* thus addressed, replied, 14 1 will perform 
thy desire I will receive li**r ou m lve id, the daughter o* the mountain ” 
Muheavnira, then mounting on the -umnnt of Hummit, addressed Quugn, 
the nver flowing m the vtinr, va)iug L>esc«ml O Dunga The eldest 
daughter of Himinut adored b> tire mmerst, h mug heard the words of the 
lord of Ooma, was tilled with ui 0 * r ind ^uuim a O Ham i, a form of amazing 
size, with uiMipportabtp cdum fill Jrum the nr upon the auspicious head of 
Siva. The goddess Gnngi lmsistinle thought within hei>elf I will bear 
down Sunkura with cry 'treani and enter Fitilo.” Ihedivuu. Hura the 
three-eyed god. wts aware of her pioud resolution, and being angry deter- 
mined to prevent her dc->un The pu'-ihur tu’len upon the sacred head of 
Roodra, was detained O Rama m the net ^es of the orb of ln> Jut.a rtsenib 
ling Himuvut and w is unanlt by the gre itoat effort •», to d> MA-nd to the earth 
From the border* of the orb of his Jntv, the guddov> iould not obtain ingress, 
but wandered therefor mm) serie» ol jeirs. Thus, bitiuted, Bhugee rutha 
beheld her wandering there audagun engaged m scitu. austerities With 
these austerities, O son of Rugboo Hura being greith phased, discharged 
Gunga towards the lake \ mdoo In her flowing forth seven etre uns were 

E reduced. Three of these streams t bLdiitiful filled With water uwVfjmg 
appme&s, Hladmee.t Favunte 5 ind Nulinee i directed their course east 
ward while Boochuirshoo ^ fM-eta ** and bnidhuo ft three pelluad mighty 
nvere flowed to the west The sevuiih ot tlit^e stream-, lollowcd king Bhugee 
rutha* The royal sage the illustrious Bhure.. rutha, seated on a resplendent 
car, led the wa> while Guuga followed Poanu ' down from the ^kv upon 
behead of Sunkura, and afterward upon the earth her ->treama rolli d iloug 
with a clear shnll sound The earth was willingly chosen by the falling fishes, 
the turtles, the porpoises, and the birds The royal sages, the Cruiidfuirva*, 
the Yukshas and the Siddhas, beheld her filling from the aether to the earth , 
yea the gods, immeaaureible m power, filled with surprise, came thither with 
chariots resembling a city, horses and cLph mts, and litters, desirous of seeing 
the wonderful, ana unparalleled descent of Gun"a into the wurld Irradiated 
by the descending goda, and the splendor of thur ornaments, the cloudless 
atmosphere shone with the splendor of a hundred sans, while by the troubled 
porpoises the serpents and the fishes, the air was corruscated as with light 
mugs. Through the white foam of the waters spreading in a thousand direc 
tions, and the flights of water fowl the atmosphere appeared filled with 
autumnal clouds The water, pure from defilement, falling from the head of 
Sunkura, and them e to the earth, ran in some places with a rapid stream, in 
others iu a tortuous current , here widely apreaduig, there descending into 
caverns, and again spouting upward , iu some places it moved slowly, stream 
uniting with stream, while repelled in others, it rose upwards, and again fell 
to Hie earth. Knowing its punty, the sages the Gundhuxvaa. and the inha- 
bitants of the earth, touched the water, fallen from the body of Bhuva-JT 
Those who, through a curse, had fallen from heaven to earth, having per- 


* Sjts. 

+ iitOTiUv, 44 three Gnngu*. * Wherever a part of Qnnga flows, it is dignified with her 
name , thoj the Hindoos say the Gunga of Pruvaga 4c. 

J The giver of joy $ Hie Minder |) Abounding wHh water 

1 Beautiful eyed ** White. tt Probably the Indus. Xt Siva, the existent 
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formed ablution in this stream became free from tun Cleansed from am by 
this water, and restored to happiness, they entered the Bky, and returned again 
to heaven By this illustrious stream was the world rejoiced , and by per- 
forming ablution in Gang a, became fryo from linpnnty 

The royal sage Bhugee rutha, full of energy, went before, seated on hw 
resplendent car, while Ganga followed after The gods, O Rama with the 
sages, the lhtyas, the Damiras, the Rakshuses, the chief Gundhurvas, and 
Yukshas, mcii the Rmnuras the chief serpents, and all the Up suras, together 
with the eouatic animals following the chariot of Bhugee-rutha, attended 
Gunga. VV father king Bliugee ruthi went thither went the renowned Gunga, 
the chief of streams, the destroyer of til sin 

After this, Gunga m her course inundated the sacrificial ground of the great 
Juhuoo, of astonishing deeds who w w thin oflenng sacrifice Juhnoo, 0 
Raghuva, perceiving her pride enraged, drink up the whule of the water of 
Gunga a most astonishing deed 1 At thn, the gods, the Gundhurvas and 
the sages, exceedingly sui prised adored the a re it Juhnoo, the mo-*t excellent 
of men, and named Gunga the daughter of this great sagi The illustrious 
chief of men plcised. discharged Gunga from he- e irs. Having liberated her, 
be, recognizing the great bhugtt ruth a, tin chief m km then present, duly 
honored him and returned to the place ot sai rifiee From this did Cunga, 
the daughter of Juhnoo obtaiu the name Tuhnuvre 
Gunga uow went forward again following the clianot of Bhugee-rutha. 
Having reached the sea, the chief of str< itn& proceeded tn Patola to or. omplish 
the work of Bliugee rutin Die uni and rovil '•igc limn, with ^reat labour 
innducted Gunca thitlu r there In hi Id his ancestor-, rtduu-d to ashes Then, 
O chief of Uughoos race tint hup of ashe* Inched !>* the cxetllcnt waters 
of Gunga, and purified trom sin tin sons of the king nbt uiied heaven Having 
arrived at the stathe Jollowe'd by Gunge intend the subterr uitou.> 

regions, whert lay tin wmd ishci- After these, O J» inti, had been laved by 
the water of Gunga, Brulima, the lord of all, thua addru^-ed the king O 
chief of men, thy predia essois, the sixty thousand sou- of the gn at Sugura are 
ail delivered by thee and the great and perennial rer t pt icle of water called 
by Sugura s name, shall henceforth be umver-illv known by the ippell itnm of 
Saguro.* As long, 0 king as the waters ol the 6c i continue m the earth so 
long aliall the anna of Sugura remain m beaten, m all the splendurof gods. 
This Gunga, O king, shall lie thy eldest daughter known throughout the three 
worlds (by the name) bhugia ruthee and l>ec ause she parsed through the e irth. 
the chief of nvera shall be called Gungit throughout the universe (she shift 
also be; called Tnputhagu on ueount of h^r pmceeding forward in three dif- 
ferent directions watt ring tile three worlds i bus is she named bv the gods 
aud the sages she is called Gungi Onoaerugnof the Vasyas on iceount of 
her flowing through Gang X md her third name U thou observer ot vows, is 
Bhagee ruthee O accomplish! d out through affection to thee aud regard to 
me, these names will remain es long as Gunga the gre it n\ er shall remain in 
the world so long shall thy do dhless fame live throughout the universe O 
lord of men, O king, perlorru here the funeral rites of all thiue ancestors 
Relinquish thy vows,§ U kmg Tins devout wish of thpir s was not ubtamed by 
thine ancestors highly renowned, chief among the pious, not by Ungsoomon 
unparalleled m the universe, so earnestly desiring the descent of Gunga, O 
beloved one, was this object of desire obtained nor, () possessor of prosperity, 
0 Binleas one, could she be (obtained; by thuie illustrious father Dwileepa, 
the Rajurshi eminently accomplished. whose energy was equal to that of a 
Muhurehi, and who, established m all the virtues of the Kshutns, in sacred 
austerities equalled myself This great design has been fully accomplished by 
thee, O chief of meh , thy f une, the blessing mucli desired will spre.ul 
throughout the world. (J subduer of enemies, thi , descent of Gunga has been 
effected by thee This Gunga is the great abode of virtue by this deed tliou 

• Sugura is one of the moat common uaiuea for the which the Hindoos have 

+ From the root gum, signifying 1o go ♦ The earth. 

$ The end of thy vuw* u accomplished, therefore now relinquish Lhv vows of being wi ascetic. 
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»rt become possessed of the divinity itself In this stream constantly bathe 
thyself, O chief of men , purified, O moat excellent ol mortals, be a partaker 
of the fruit of holiness , perform the funeral ceremonies of all thy ancestors. 
Ha> blessings attend thee, 0 chief of men I return to heaven n The renowned 
the soiorej 0 uof the gods, the sire of the universe, having thus spoken, 
returned to heaven. 

King Bhugee-rutha, the royd &age having performed the funeral ceremonies 
of "the descendant*; of feugura, iu proper order of succession, according to the 
ordinance, the reimwiua one having also, O chief of men, performed the 
customary ceremonies and punhed himself returned to his own city, where he 
governed the kingdom Havni^ (again \ () Ilaghuv a, possessed of abundant 
wealth obtained their kir g Jn> p«*opie rejoiced , their sorrow was completely 
removed they mcreastd m w l dtli md prosperity and w ere freed from disease 

Thus, O Kama, has the st m of Gunga been related at largo hy me May 
prospentj attend th e ma> i un gf’od U thine The evening is fast receding 
He who cau-^s this rela i >u seiuriug wealth farm., longevity, posterity, and 
heaven, to be heard among tin. Bralnn ms, the Kahatnyas, or the other tribes of 
men, lus ancestors ixjone md to him are the gods propitious and he who 
hears tins admirable story of the descent of Gungo, ensuring long life, shall 
obtain, 0 Kakoot^tha, ill the wi>-heR of hi 1 * heart All his bins shall be des 
troyed, and his life and fame hi abundantly prolonged 


LlELTFN \NT Sx\ A«T o N'aRF^TIVF 
,£ TH b 

Defeat of Hydfr \u b> the Maiir\ttahs 
I n the admirable work of Colonel Mark Wilks Hi&toucal Sketches of the 
South of India \<»1 2, p J47* is a note rcspectmg an English (rtnlleman 
afterwards known by tin ippeb&tiou of Walking ^ In art" who commanded one 
of the corps oi H)d<.r truiv o i the day when he wa* delected m his retreit 
from Madcuta by the Mabri tali» in 1771 The following is the relation of the 
affair by Lieutenant Smart — t 

By way of introduction to the battle I must inform vou of the situation of 
the two armies previous thereto Hyder who^e army consisted ol fourteen 
thousand infantn, a iu six tnou&aud horse, had entrenched him^lf in the 

i angles ol Afailcota, and the Mihrittah truiy cimsusting of eighty thousand 
iorse had eucirtl d the jungle md endaiiouned bu« in i mi, to lorce the lines. 
Hyder thus surrounded was cut < iff from all supplies which neu u dilated him 
to resolve on quitting tint iihct, and man b to his capital about ten miles 
distant from thence on the la dav of Apnl at &ivi.n o clock in the evening 
He commanded the evecutiun of this design in the following manner — to 
delude the enemv hi ordered hr<*s to be lighted at tliat hour (the usual time 
with the sepovs of cooking supper, and instantly began his march, placing the 
baggage in the front, and forming hi arm\ m a single line for the convenioncy 
of pissing th" defile Lading out of tuo c c jungles , the narrowness of which 
made it four o clock n the won mg before the army had cleared it, and arrived 
in the plain , whrrc he formed in two lines, and pursuc-d the route he thought 
free from any of th« eneiov’s out parties , but scarce had he marched two miles 
from the mou h of the defile, when the right wing of his first line, discovered 
a party of the enemy's horse encamped, whirh they immediately began to fire 
upon, who thereupon fled , Hyder foreseeing that this would alarm the grand 
camp of the Mahrattahs not more than three miles from the place, and that he 
mast expect an engagement in the morning , made his dispositions accordingly 
He ordered the baggage to be collected in as square a body as they could , he 
then formed the cavalry about him, and the infantry about the cavalry, placing 
the spearmen and rocket boys at the angles, in this manner forming a grand 
square , in the rear face of which I had the honor to command four of hia 
prime battalions, in the vacancies of which he crowded all the artillery h« 

# rjaij Edition, Mrdrw \ 0 ! I, p 083 " 

t He wm nwrely wounded aft*r a deaporale neictauca —Md 
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oould Orders were given to the cavalry that should any sepoy quit his 
rank, they should cut him down without asking any questions. Day returning, 
according to expectation the whole Mahrattah army appeared in the rear, being 
within common shot W e sainted them with all the artillery, upon which they 
halted, finding themselves too near, and we kept on our march About eight 
o’clock they began to divide into small parties, and rode full gallop to within a 
hundred yards of us, which I saw was only to draw away our fire however they 
succeeded, for notwithstanding I had given orders to my European sergeants to 
cut down any man who presumed tu hre without order it had no effect , for 
upon two serge inte putting my commands into execution, they swore they 
would murder us hat men fas they called us) and would have kept their oath, 
but were prevented by the uivalry, who killed eight or ten of the most turbu- 
lent, which quiotod the mutiny About nine the Mahrattihs sent a body of four 
thousand picked men to make in attack on the rear which they charged with 
great fury, and for the Miacc of four minutes engaged sword in hind with the 
front rank , but by the fire of the rear rink over the two brst agisted also by 
the carbines of Hyder*. cawlrv they w „re so much thinned that they were 
obliged to quit the oh it ge Mor< than half the front rink ot this taee attacked, 
were killed on our --ide, and it lead a thousand uf the Mahnttahs , however 
they made another desperato ttt ich upon the same face about eievtu o’clock, 
with at least twelve thou-emd hor-i thi > w ri rcpult,i <1 much sooner and wLth 
less lo^ than the other p irty Pn Hy l< r aft 1 th* hrd attack, had ported the 
rocket boys of t hi whoh annvupuuth. m, 1 *,of tlir ficc attached ind had 
drawn the artdl* ry out of the otm r f u es nf the "ipiare behind these angles, 
loaded with musk* t grape so th it when the M dir il iln < lnrgctL th< rocket boya 
left the angles to d t huge their rockets and th irtillery was run nut. which 
falling upon tin. flmka of the enemy no ouH Jnl vist execution but threw 
them into a tonfiw»*n, which dwpcrwd th m the inter' aW of the attacks were 
always (acupied with partis endeavouring to dnw av, iv our fir< and thus the 
fight continued till one ( clmk when the irtilli n ol the Mahnittihs arrived, 
consisting of thirty pnet-. nor lo-. th ui forty two or thirtv two pouudei-* a 
heavy cannoiude tin. n commeuetd for winch purpose the whole uf Hyder a 
artillery, cuiirtsting of hftv held pieces ind two u e nt( cn-pounden were placed 
m the rear , on tins cannonade l«>th parti i seuued to rest tliPir fate The 
MahratUh artillery did vart exei utun as Hyders irniy w is so close together . 
however his artillery bang: bitter served hid its ulvmtage tliia continued 
for about h\lf an lio»r by which time Hvder hid in wlv n ached the "kirt** uf 
a hill for which he appeared ull the morning to be pushing having never halted, 
but during the two attacks i les« nbed , tjrc M dirattnhs seeing the advantage this 
lull would give him, and how mar he was to it duternuued that no time was 
to be lost , accordingly they diwdtdmto three both s, the Urgest of which, 
moved slowly on to our rear the n< Yt galloped to our right face, and the third 
to the left in order to u ike a gener d ch age Thu. last party appearing before 
the left face, ui which were pi iced the worst ol the sepoys, it immediately gave 
way, and fled for safety up the hill upon vvhuh the ilahrattahs entered the 
square , the cavalry of Hyder who then should hive opposed, intimidated at 
the flight of the sopnys, turned their backs upon the enemy, and rode over the 
right face of the square to make their escape the rear being attacked both in 
rear and front could no longer Btand it Thus victory declared lor the Mahratt&ha, 
and a dreadful slaughter began , the Nlohritralis refus ng to give quarter 
Hyder, who had remained during the continuance of the ictiou m the front 
face of the square, quitted his hone and nn immediately to the hill aftefr the 
left face which had broke by which early flight he saved himself , descending 
the other side of the hill, he fell in with a partv of his own horse who fleu 
with him to Ins capital . the Mahrattahs after a s] lugkter of two hours were left 
masters of the field, with all Hyders artillery bugg ure, treasure, many principal 
officers, and fifty Europeans, whom their mercy spared, as slaughter was out of 
breath in this action Thirty thousand men were reported to have fallen but 
I think there were not more than 12 000 , six on the side of Hyder and six on 
that of the M aharattahs 
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SlT* Of Paubothka 
To the Editor 0 / Me Journal 

gjp — Geography has its invincible problems, which by their obvwns interest 
court enquiry, while they involve difficulties which elude solution Why are not 
these abandoned, as disquisition fit for Tantalus, bad he leisure to think 1 Is 
the ambition of genius stimulated by difficulties that have never been [sur- 
mounted 1 Does the meteor of eminent distinction play over thoae tracks in 
the field of speculation m which many hive faded 1 Ur rather, is there not 
such n mutual relation between speculative enq nines and tangible troths, that 
we cannot renounce all the perplexities of the one and cultivate the highest 
attainments in the other P I was led into these reflections by an 7 nqwyctn- 
oermtiQ thr Rile of Annent Palibothra oi which the Second Part has been 
recently published an attempt in which complete success u not to be expected, 
but in which from its connection with an cunt history and modern geography, 
another step toward a solution is an advance 111 useful knowledge 
As the principal writers who have engaged in this enquiry La\ e arrived at 
divergent conchwona, and as the success of the most fortunate union of 
re&eareh and luduction can be but comparative, no one hjpothesis that has 
been offered as a solution of the problem can be fairly estimated without 
adverting to all the others. 

The urder for a sketch of these, which first suggests itself, la that m which 
they have been presented to the world but this would compel ua to discuss 
some points twite, whenever an luviharj hv» supported a former opimou by 
new arguments or revived ou lndeixmduit grounds a proposition which its 
original author had abandoned I think it will more conduce to a clear exhi- 
bition of the steps actually gained iu the enquiry, and to a comprehensive esti 
mute of the extent of the territory of the 1’raMi, it* power nod riches is an 
empire,— if we descend the Gamp s 111 this review . beginning at the highest 
point which has been assigned for the bite of Pulibothri 

W ith the reasons given bv the principal author and his auxiliaries, for assum- 
ing cadi station respectivi }y, I propose to connect a brief account of the sup- 
posed capital , and then to subjoiu the objections which the advocates of rival 
opinions have stated, or which may occur in taking the present review 


Fir«t point atmtntd 

Miyor Kennell has issigned the site of C*uionj, as a probable alternative, 
incase the evidence for the identity of Patna bt, rejected After giving the 
wounds on nfuch he dedaces the much disputed site, to hsre been at, or near 
Patna, he adds —“but wo ought not to ornit on the other hand, that Aman 
“ quotes, from Eratosthenes, the distance of Paljbotbra from the western 
“extreme of India, which is said to be ten thousand* stadia only , and that 
* Ptolemy gives its latitude at 27 , both which particulars apply better to 
“Canouj thin to Patna." “ Jn punt of extent and magnificence, Canouj 
“ answers perfectly to the description gn en of Palibothra ’ * 

Sir John Ualcoliu records his vote in favour of Canouj in a decisive tone 
and, a a he refers to no preceding writer on the subject, with the air of advanc 
mg an independi nt opinion 1 This city us supposed to be the Palibothra of 
the ancients from the extent, magnificence, and grandeur, which are attn 
bated to it m Indian histones It is situated about two miles from the 
bants of the Ganges in 60 IT east longitude, and in 2 T 3' north latitude ”+ 
sfc^onfl ddlllUna ^ b&rticuLara may assist 111 comparing it, with other conjectural 


Canouj is situate in the province of Agra, on the west or right bank of the 
iSE? 8 ^ co . n ^ uctlce Oa,Ily, or Cattni, with that great nver Not- 

withstanding i ts celebrity as a city of great antiquity, it is now roducod to a 


* M«n«irof« Map of Hindooniaa, 4to , London, 1768 
+ nulorj of Perm*, 2 vol* , 4to , London, vol 1, t 3! 
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narrow town consisting of but one street The rams are still extensive , mi a 
broad track lor sox miles, scattered pieces of bnek work, and other vestige* of 
building, point out the site of this ancient capital of a powerful empire. It is 
said to nave been built more than a thousand years before the Christian era , 
and is mentioned in Fenshta, as the capital of all Hindoos tan, under the prede- 
cessor of Phoor, or Purus, who fought against Alexander It continued to be 
great and populous in the sixth century, when it contained thirty thousand 
shops m wrnen betel nut was sold. In 1018, it was conquered, though not perma- 
nently retained-, by Mahmood of Ghoxni Here are the tombs of two Mahome 
dan saints, who lie in State under two mausoleums on an elevated terrace, 
thickly planted with trees , and throughout the grove are seen the fragments of 
small images The surrounding plain is coa ered with ruined temples and tombs , 
and ancient coins, inscribed with Sanscrit characters, are frequently found among 
the ruins The language of Canouj appears to form the ground- work of the 
modern Hindoostanee ‘ 

Of the positive evidence derived from classic authorities in favour of this 
place, I know of no other, than that Ptolemy assigned 27° for the latitude of 
Palibothra. As to the other passage^ from ancient writers which were designed 
to indicate the site ot Palibothra by topographic delineations, or to guide us 
to it b> the stages of an itinerary those which are most striking and particular 
are inconsistent with the positions of Canouj, as will appear in discussing the 
other points assumed Aud if we advert to the substantial errors in position 
which deform Ptolemy’s Map nj India, the coincidence in the latitude of 
Canouj with hi3 Palibothra is of itself rather a strong presumption against 
the identity of the two places 

*Scc ond point asm mid 

Robertson, the historian, travels near two hundred miles lower down the 
Gauges to find a station at whn h learned conjecture may rest After an 
apology for differing from Major Rennel he says “ According to Strabo, {lib 
“ xv p 1028} P dibothn was situate at the junction of the Ganges and another 
“ river Arnan [Hist Jnd , c 10] is still more explicit He places Palibothra 
“ at the junction of the Ganges and Erranaboas, the last of which he describes 
“ as less than the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any other known river This 
“description of its situation corresponds exactly with that of Allahabad 
“P Boudier says, that the Jumna at its junction with the Ganges, appeared 
“ to him not inferior in m ignitude to that m er Allahabad is the name which 
“ was given to that city by the emperor Afcbar who erected a strong fortress 
‘ there Its ancient name, by which it is still known among the Hindoos, is 
“ Pratg or Pujaa , and the people of the district are called Ptaegi, which bears 
“ a near resemblance to Prosu, the ancient appellation of the kingdom of 
u which Palibothra was the capital Allahabad is such a noted seat of devo 

tion, that it is denominated [Aifcen ALbtrru, \oL n, p 35] The King of Wor- 
“ tfupjMd Places The territory around it, ftbid in, 256] to the extent of forty 
“ miles, is deemed holy ground The Hrnaoos believe, that when a man dies 
“in this place whatever he wishes for he will obtain in his next regeneration. 
“ From all these circumstances we may conclude it to be a place of great anti 
“ quity, and in the same situation with the Palibothra of antiquity ’ * 

For classical support this opinion depends wholly on the passage m A man 
which Dr Robertson has not given very closoly , but bis negligence does not 
violate the BenBe, It must be conceded that the situation of Allahabad coin- 
cides with Arnan’s description of the rivers better than any other which has 
been suggested. This coincidence is confined to the magnitude of the tributary 
river , for as to the name of it, the difference between Erranaboas and the 
ancient as well as modern name of the Jumna is a perplexing circumstance. 

As to the argument founded on the sanctity of the territory, by the same 
course of logic, it might bo proved that Jagannath was formerly the capital 
of all Hindoos tan 


* fcoberNon i India, 4 to , Loudon, 179J, p 156 
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Severn! literary men bare expressed a concurrence with Dr Robertson'* opt 
mon but it was at a time when the authority of the itinerary in Pliny seemed 
to be neutraJired. if not destroyed, by another passage equally circumstantial in 
the same author , which repugnance appears to the writer of the present easay 
to have been created by the erroneous construction which the modem inter 
praters of Pliny have put on an equivocal word This will be shown in apply 
id g the undivided support of PUny to one of the other points assumed 
Little need be added to Dr Robertson's account of Allahabad .for detail* 
belonging to its modem historj will not elucidate the question This capital 
of the province to which it gives name is situate at tnft confluence of the 
Ganges with the Jumna in north lat 25° 27' , east Jong 81° 8U' The soil in the 
vicinity consists of bnck dust, mortar, and broken pottery The Ganges here 
is about a mile broad, and does not appear to be much augmented by the trr 
bute of so large a nver as the Jumna, although the latter is fourteen hundred 
yards across. Robertson wrote before the native literature of ancient Indio 
had been deeplv evplured No reliance is to he placed on his assimilation of 
Prosy to Pram for Ptaydg is merely a word designating the hollowed con 
finer ice of two nvers there are many Pragagc, especially along the infant 
stream of the Ganges 

Tktrd point assumed 

Near three degrees and a half cast from Allahabad i-, Patna, which MAjor 
Rcnnell considers to be the same with PaJibothra, or st least to stand very 
near the rte of that lost city These are the steps by which he arrives at this 
conclusion ‘ Pliny is the only one among the ancients (as far as J know) that 
“ assigns a particular spot for the site of Palibuthra , the rest only speaking 
“ generally of its situation All are agreed that it was situate on the right 
“ bank of the Ganges (that is, i trfra (ranaemy and at the confluence of a large 
“ nver with it This nver was named Emnaboas according to Arms (who 
u had his intelligence from Megasthenes' Journal ) and was uf the third degree 
“ °f magnitude among the Indian nvers , and infenor to none but the Ganges 
“ and Indus. I cannot apply the name Lrranaboae to any particular nver 
“ Pliny certainly says, that the Jovranu (Jumna) entered the Ganges by 
* Palibothra, between Methnra and CUtobara [Carysooara and CynsiSoraea 
“ VA&. LECT ] but it is equally true, that, in another place he mentions the 
“ eonflui of the Ganges and Jomaiies, and in the very next article says, that 
“ Palibothra is situated 426 miles below that ver> point of conflux &trabo 
14 does not give the name of the adjunct nver P 49 
Here we must stop to dispel the apparent repugnance between the two 
passages cited from rimy The design, in rescuing the pnncqial passage relied 
upon by Major Pennell, from the weakening effect of a (onfiict with the 
passage which he chose to reject, is not to support his application of the first 
in eveiy particular bat to terminate the hesitation in giving full cr< dit to the 
itinerary preserved m Pliny which the common interpretation of the aubsc 
quent passage has a tendency to create 

(To br wntmued } 


Hibtoey 

of TH* 

Settlement of Calcutta, 

By Job Cbaenock 

Job Chamock was appointed by the English East India Company, governor 
of their factory at Golgot near Hoogly, where a quarrel arose with the king's 
people, upon a soldier'll going to buy mutton. As the dispute ran very high. 
Job Charnock wrote to Madras for & strong reinforcement of men, which was 
accordingly sent him. These troops were quartered at a little distance in the 
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of Hoogly, who being discomfited in the first days fight, fled a considerable 
way, and sent an account of his proceedings to the king On receipt of jhm 
letter, the king detached twenty two Jemadars, with a great body of norse and 
musketeers, to his assistance. Upon this junction the fouzdar held a council 
of war , in consequence of which the annj was divided into two equal parts, 
one of which was stationed fc at Hoogly, and the other seat to Tillianpurrah 
near Ohiretty garden, and Tannah fort near Surman's TheBe parties were fur- 
nished with iron chaniB which they stretched across the mer to obstruct the 
passage of vessels. Job Charnock, on advice of this step, abandoned the fort, 
and embarked all the troops, stores, aud baggage, on board his shipping he 
himself went m a budgerow, ordering his people to fire the villages on both 
sides the nver When he came to Tillianpurrah, he broke the chain , and 
being fired upon by the kings DeoDle from both shores returned it from his 
fleet, and landed a small body to keep them in play In this manner he fought 
his way down to Tannah fort, where he forced the second chain Here the 
king's people halted , and Job Charnock dropped down to Lngelee A few days 
after, the Bengal king marched down against the southern king When he 
reached the soot hem country Job Charnock went, attended by Benj ah Gun 
garoo, Beyah Boseman aud Dr Chunderseeker, to prefer a petition to His 
Majesty, which was dtbvered by a vakeel, who had instructions to be very 
loud hi his complaints the moment the fleet began to fire, which he was to tell 


to conduct their trade under His Majestv a protection , but that the nabob and 
the fouzdar of Hoogly had, upon a slight dispute about some meat taken 
these violent meaauies and driven them down to lngelee, where, add3 the 
vakeel, my master pays his devoirs to your Maiesty by a discharge of all his 
cannon The king having heard this storj, oraerea him to bring his master 
into the rotal presence The vakeel having reported the substance of his con 
ference with the king, and his order for Mr Charnock’s appearing in person, 
Mr Charnock made the vakeel a handsome present, and ordered nis arnij to 
attend him to the king b> way of \svaree / Job made a salaam koorms or 
low obeisance, every second step he advanced and stood with folded anus 
beside His Majesty, who promised to do him justice At this juncture some 
of the king’s people whispered him, that bis provioiona were quite expended, 
which Job Charnock observing created much uneasiness m His Majesty, ordered 
bis people privately to bring an ample supply of every kind, from his fleet, 
which he presented to the king 'Ihii hospitable, generous act, so won upon 
His Mmesty, that he desired him to ask what he had to solicit in return 
Job replied, the first command he requested His Majesty to lay upon him 
was, to order him to defeat bis enemies The king cheerfully accepting this 
offer, be quitted the presence instantly, and joining a few of the king’s troops 
with his own, marched immediately against, and routed the enemy, and then 
paid his koorms to the king again, who loaded him with presents, and granted 
him a pergannah for Calcutta. After this victory the king returned to Delhi, 
and Job Charnock took possession of Calcutta, which, after clearing of the 
jungles, he fortified. That, or the succeeding year, some gentlemen came out 
with a recruit of stores and soldiers Job Charnock, upon the arrival of this 
fleet, sent the king a very handsome present of European things, under charge 
of his vakeel, Dr Chunderseeker his physician and two or three other gentle- 
men When they reached Delhi, they learnt that the king lay so dangerously 
ill, that none but his physicians were admitted into his presence. The ambas- 
sadors, considering what could, under this dilemma, be done in execution of 
their commission, determined to wait upon the vizier, who told them, His Majesty 
was sorely tormented with carbuncles, which hiB physicians could not cure, ana 
that all access had been denied to him on that account One of the English 
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gentlemen, who was a physician undertook the task, and was conducted by 
the nzier to the king, whom he unde a perfect cure of, to the inexpressible 
joy of the whole court He was honored with a genteel gratification, ami 
received a present from the cotnpuiy accompanied with jv firinaun excusing 
them from all duties. The ambassadors, tliiuhing this total exemption from 
dunes might give umbr&sre to some anccevdmg *Sh«b, preferred u petition, 
desinng they might pay a quit rent, or small annual consideration, wliuli bung 
agreed to by the king they returned to C'xhutta. ^ 


CHaRACTEP OP THE MAHRATTvn* 

The Mahrattahs are well ikanctmzul b\ tin P> rsnn compound 1 tuft A Aon» 
eating at other peoples expenx, \ Mabratfdi say-' the valuable historian of 
the South of India. is utterl\ di litute of the g ncroMtj ai d point of honour 
which belongs to a bold robber equ ill v «1« if.tufe of in ercy and of shame, be w ill 
higgle in sfcQiug the ragi of a beggir he h is pjund* ied or over reached , and 
is versatile as occasion offer* to *%w« 'gcr a* n bully or to cringe at, a uici chant 
when he dares not rob , of Jus acknowledged rnd unblushing treachery, the 
reader may take the following am* dote A Vftku 1 ni tin. Mahrattih tlmf 
Gokla, conversing with me oil Hip eient* of tlic late w ir s,nttd, among otbir 
topics, as an example at once ol Lord Welling ms euntemptof danger and 
confidence m his mister 1 that he had dmen Guhli in m np. n earn ige from 
his own to the Mabrattsh camp without a -single ntt> i»d mt " i affected not 
entirely to comprehend him and ashed what the gem t il liad to fear nu tli it 
occaaum “ Yon know what hL had to f. ar re] died tin \ akttl fin after al( 
toe are but Afakrattah* r 
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Claremont, the Residence of tee late Lord Clive, 

To tiie Editor of the Asiatic Journal 
Sir, — In the eloquent sentencp^ iu which your la*t number announced to 
our countrymen m India the death oi the Puizceaa Charlotte, allusion is made 
to Claremont having been built by the hrbt Lord Clive soon after his return 
from India. 

The original site was built by Sir John Yanburgh who inhabited it himself , 
it wus afterwards purchased hy the Duke of Newcastle, m 1715, who added much 
■*o the extent and magnificence of the park and house 

On the death of the Duke, the domain was again to be disposed of, and 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) Clive, who was then on the point of returning for 
the last time to India, purchased it, md under the direction of the celebrated 
architect Browne the house was completely rebuilt, and the park and grounds 
new modelled under lus superintendence at the cost of £10t>,w0 
On his final return from Indio, Lord Clive passed many of fas solitary mo- 
ments at this magnificent place , but the charms of its exquisite scenery, the 
caresses of his friends the acquirement of high rank and of olmost unbounded 
nehes, had no eftect in relieving his mind from the fatal effects of despondency 
and gloom, and the conqueror of India suddeuly enshrouded his glories and 
bis name on thf> 23rd November 1774 

Claremont after* ardn passed into the several hands of Lord Galway, the Earl 
of Tyrconnel, and Mr Charles Rose Ellis, from whom it was purchased in 1816, 
by tne country, for Prince Leopold and his illustrious Consort 
Since writing the above I have looked into a History of the County uf Surrey 
by Manning md Bray, and am induced to send you an extract from that work, 
which exactly agrees with my account of Claremont, but enters more into 
detail 

Claremont Park i« situated host the village of Et-hor, about fire miles from Kingston and 
seventeen from London Sir John Yauburgh no well kn >wn for bin parti r-ular style of arehi 
teoture, bought some land here, and built a low bruk house f r his own. habitation, upon it. 
The spot he cho*e wag in low ground without the advantage of prospect. Thoa, Holloa 
Pelham, Earl of Clare, bought it of Sir John and was created Duke of Newcastle August 2, 
171.0 Ho made u hi a habitation and added a magnificent room f nr the entertainment of 
large oompaniee, when he was iu administration He increased the grounds by further pur- 
chase*, and by enclosing partB of tho spuming heath trad it now contains about fbur hundred 
and twenty acre* the other part of tho estate oontains about sixteen hundred acres in several 
farms The Duke adorned tho park bj mm y plantations, undpr the direction of Kent One 
of Kent ■ most common designs at Claremont was a small lake edged by a winding bank, with 
scattered trees, that led to a seat at tho end of tho pond On a mount in the perk he erected 
a budding in the shape of a castle, and called it Claremont from his own name, by wtuoh the 

E lmce has been known ever since bir Samuel Garth lias mentioned it m a poem printed in 
is works Mr Whateley in lu* “ Essay on Gardening, speaks uf part of it with much 
approbation— “ where you may wander with uecure debgbt, and saunter with perpetual 
amusement 

After the death of the Duke, it was purchased by Lord Clive, the conqueror of India. When 
setting out on his last voyage, he gave directions to Mr Browne, so well known for his taste 
fn laying ont grounds, but who used to consider himself as of BtiU greater skill in architecture, 
to build him a house and mode! the grounds, without any limitation of expense He per- 
formed the task much to the satisfaction, of hi a Lordship, who did not regard the coat, which 
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m ~.h to h*T* b*w more then £100 000 Browoe h*d bora often employed to altar hou«0. 
tat thfa u mid to be the only oacnple?*.' one he «rar built. 2i hrm ui abkio# equare of toeiy- 
fcnr yard* by thirty-fcrnr On the ground floor are eight apeoloua rooms, beaiaea the hall of 
entrance ana the great atairma* lxi the principal front, % flight of thirteen steps kadi to 
the great entrance, under a pediment supported by Corinthian oolmmu. The situation ia well 
choeec, oom man ding varioua viewi of the water and plantations in the park. Whilst Lord 
Clive wn owner, he was at the expense of varying the line of the turnpike- road, m order to 
add a few acres to the park, in effecting which he cut through a hill to the depth of thirty feet, 
or more, the doing of which helped to raae a high causeway over some low ground, to take off 
what would have bean a steep ascent. This ends near the seventeenth mile stone from London 
The ground ao gained has been plan tad, and the trees and thrabe grow luxuriantly Lewd Chve 
dwd ic tin year 1774, ailer which this eeinte was sold for, perhap* not more than one-thud 
of what the houae and alterations originally cx*L It warn purchased by Viwount Galway, an 
Ineh Poor, of whom it was bought bv the Earl of Tyreonnel, alao a Peer of that kingdom, 
who "made it hu reaidenee till 1807, when he sold it to Chartee Rose Kllu, hsq , who occupied 
it until 1816, when it was puruhaeod bv Government for the country residence of hia Serena 
Highness Pnnoe Leopold, and hia Consort the Princess Charlotte 

Wien Lord Clive purchased Claremont, it was has original intention to raise 
a structure according to the rules of Indian architecture, after a model of one 
of the gateways and wings of the palace at Delhi , but his better taste pre- 
vailed, on being told that, if he persisted in it, he would certainly be called the 
“ Great Mogul. 

I am Sir, 

Your Constant Reader. 


Conquest op Cuttack 
To ihr Editor 0 / the Asiatic Journal 
Sir, — As no well connected account of the conquest of the province of 
Cuttack by the British troop has ever appeared before the public, that I can 
recollect, I transmit the enclosed 

Yours, «kc 

November 22, 181*7 AMICUS 

The conquest of the province of Cuttack in 1804, in addition to our colonial 
possessions in the Last Indies, was an event 0 / some importance, inasmuch as 
it connected the territory under the supreme government in Bengal with that 
under the presidency of r ort St. George, exclusive of other advantages m point 
of revenue and commerce, 

A recital of some of the operations that occurred in that part of the Mahrattah 
war by the British troops, under the command 0 / the late Major-General (then 
Lieutenant-Colonel) Harcourt, may be interesting to your readers, together 
with some general account of that most interesting province , I have therefore 
been induced to arrange a few memoranda upon that subject, for which much 
allowance must be made at this tune, thirteen years having elapsed since the 
events occurred, consequently during so long a period much has been forgot 
ten , but I shall endeavour to acquit myself under such circumstances, as far 
as a well disposed inclination will admit of The length of the province, 
extending in a N E. direction from Ganjam to Jeliasore, is about three hundrea 
miles, ana from the sea coast at Point Palmyras west to the Bum oil Ghaut, or 
Pass, is about two hundred miles. 

The aspect of the country npon the sea coast and to the westward of it for 
about twenty miles, is low, covered with wood, totally mandated from the sea 
at spring tides , into this extent of swamp ana forest the numerous riven that 
have their sources at very considerable distances, among the wooos, hills and 
mountains to the westward, discharge their streams, in many channels, similar 
to the Deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers at the bottom of the Bay 
of Bengal, but on a much smaller scale. At a distance of about twenty miles 
from the tea coast the country rises considerably, with a fertile, dry, Withy 
Mil , and at about twenty miles more to the westward the country is elevated 
into Julia, xnoatiy covered with thick forest abounding m valuable wood for 
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building, some yielding resin, and various valuable woods, highly eligible for 
the purpose of the cabinet-maker and for dyeing The wood produced on the 
sea coast is principally the Soondry, from which wood-oil is extracted, and 
the Janool 

Under the ancient Hindoo government this province was generally governed 
by the Ram of Pooree or Jag inoath, much divided under various subordinate 
tributary chieftains. At the period when Mahoraedanism was introduced into 
Hindoos tan, one of the Mussulman leaders, well known by the designation of 
Cal lapar invaded Cuttack , a desperate battle was fought between his follower 
and the Raja's army, who was defeated and fled with the idol into the woods 
and wilds to the westward, but not until the idol had received considerable 
marks of their fury hut it subsequently was brought back to the temple, 
terms being adjusted at this time with the Mussulman government at Cuttack. 

I have been informed the Mahrattaha expelled the Mussulman government 
about 1738, m whose possession the city and province of Cuttack continued 
until 1803 

In August 1803 an arrangement for attacking the province was made under 
the presidency of Fort &t George, and for this purpose a part of the northern 
division of the army under that presidency was ordered to be in readiness to 
proceed on thit expedition from Gaiyam A detachment consisting of two 
companies of His Majesty s 22nd Regiment and a part of the 20th Bengal Native 
Infantry together with some artillery and civilians joined from Bengal by sea, 
amounting altogether to about four hundred and filty Europeans and two thou- 
sand Native Infantry with six field pieces and one iron heavy twelve-pounder 
This force moved about the 10th of September Ib03, from Pidghy, near Ganjam, 
upon the narrow sandy space about a mile wide^ enclosed by the sea on their ngbt 
hand and the Chilka Lake on the left, to Manickapatam where the lake com 
mumcates with the sea, in a channel about a mile wide , attended by a fleet 
upon the lake of about one hundred boats, that they had equipped at Rhumba 
to transport some of the military stores, with provisions, fuel, Ac. It was at 
Mamckapatam that the first opposition was expected, but the Mahrattah officer 
m charge of this frontier retired without making any opposition This very 
important occurrence enabled the detachment, not only to cross the Mamcka- 
patam nver unopposed but also to proceed and take possession of the town 
and temple of J agannath ,• the sacred will of the idol having been first ascer- 
tained by the officiating high pnest, by sending an lulant into the temple, 
through whose innocent mind be was pleased to communicate his determi- 
nation to place himself under the protection of the British government. This 
event happened about the 18th September when the weather, which had hitherto 
been fair, soon changed, aud became tempestuous and net, with torrents of 
rain. At this place were lauded, with great difficulty and exertion, some 
battering ordnincc and stores from Bengal , but to move them was impractic- 
able for want of cattle and the onlv piece of ordnance to be used m reducing 
the forts and city of Cuttack was the iron twelve pounder before mentioned. 
The bullocks being small, fifty of them carefully yoked could hardly move it 
The usual artillery yokes and tackle sent from Bengal were so large for those 
animals, that in training them they jumped through the yokes , and by very 
respectable authority the government was informed, such was the difficulty in 
equipping the detachment with draught and carriage bullocks, that they were, 
comparatively with the animals of similar kind in Bengal, not bigger than 
rabbits The temple containing the idol is an ill formed mass oi decayed 
granite, about four hundred feet nigh, situated not far from the sea, at the S W 
extremity of the town , a most unhealthy dirty place, principally inhabited by 
aa ill-lookmg, sickly population, chiefly Brahmins, with others attached to the 
various departments dependent upon the ldoL 

The detachment marched from J agannath on the 24th of September about 
three o’clock in the morning, the weather cloudy, threatening a tempest, whiah 

—a _ 

* Jaftinntth in an epithet of Vishnu, oompoimd*d of the Suaorit words Jicut, the world, 
*ad N£th, Lord Lord of the world 
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commenced about sunrise, with thunder, lightning and a deluge of mm Tile 
tract pursued by the troops (fur road there was none) was over a soft, loamy 
soil, intersected by numerous nvines and rivulets, generally fordable, or nearly 
dr}, but the rain soon swelled them to a great depth Upon their banks the 
Mali rat tali forces took post, and disputed the passage all the way to Ahmed pore, 
a distance of about fourteen miles The officer in command of the advance 
greatlv distinguished himself that day for Ins judgment in directing the 
operations m crossing those torrents, nnd the passage of the whole of them was 
effected, after some delay, with little loss . but at the intended ground of 
encampment it was necessary to dislodge the Mahrattali army, who had got pos- 
session of it. Since the ram commenced i dling, it was the only well raised, 
dry spot of sufficient extent to receive the camp After a contest toe Mahr&ttah 
forces were compelled to relinquish it, but from the inclemency of the weather 
the camp equipage and stores, and ordnance, did not all come up for two davs, 
when the storm abated aud not without considerable damage to the aminom 
tion and gram. 

After the encamping ground was in possession of the officer commanding the 
advance and the usual posts established for guarding the camp, which was sur 
rounded by a good deal of wood, the troops not uu dutj took refuge under 
such shelter as could be obtained trom trees and other cover and the tempest 
raged with great violence the whole ot the succeeding mght and day But 
dreadful to relate, on relieving the sentries many could not be found and the 
unaccountable cause was not ascertained until daylight on the following moru- 
mg, wheu many of their mangled bodies were discovered m tho skirts of the 
adjoining woods, partly devoured by leopards, with winch this part of the 
country was greatly infested The raging of the elements prevented their cnes 
or any resistance they might linvc made being heard, and the darkness of the 
night favoured the couching of these voracious beasts, who must have apruug 
upon and seized their prey without being previously seen 

The detachment was not prepared to move from Ahmedpore until the 1st 
October The jiath la) through a countrv veiy much immdated, and the next 
encampment was taken up about eight miles in advance on the road leading 
to Cuvtack, aud was the only dry spot of ground that could be discovered of 
adequate extent for the purpose. It was soon ascertained that the damage to the 
gram and ammunition stores, arising from the inclemency of the vreatner, and 
against which no precaution could provide, was considerable , but situated m 
a country highly cultivated and well inhabited, supplies of provisions were 
obtained from it in abundance, the peasantry exhibiting a most satisfac 
tory degree of conhdence reposed in the British troops and their commander 
auudflt the horrors of warfare But to remedy the loss of ammunition waa not 
so easily effected, notv ithstanding all the books in the detachment were esti- 
mated, now far they would contribute in the article of paper, to replace the 
damaged musket ammunition 

The Mahrattoh army having taken up a position about five miles distant on the 
road to Cuttack, an unsuccessful night-attempt was made to surprise them , hut 
the intelligence proving incorrect, the anxious commander, after wandering 
about the whole night with a large proportion of the force under his command, 
returned to camp about daylight in the morning without hndiug one enemy 
and all who were out that mght will long remember the many deep sloughs and 
mandated rice fields that were waded through on that dark excursion How- 
ever, about the 3rd ot October, after crossing about five miles of country mostly 
covered with water, the Mahrattalis Were at length discovered, and they 
approached to meet the advanced guard sent out to explore the country for 
another dry spot to encamp on. They came forward on both flanks of our 
small force "with infantry and cavalry , and maintained a contest for several 
hours, and then retired, having sustained some loss Ours was not great, cer- 
tainly not so much as might have been expected from the numbers of the energy, 
reported to be at least ten thousand horse and foot . but their principal force 
was reported very much to exceed this amount, and with some artillery Were 
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encamped in a strong position near Muckundpoor, about five miles further on 
the road towards Cuttack, m which about one thousand men from the detach 
ment completely surprised them the following night, and notwithstanding the 
loss was not great on either side, the confusion and alarm created in the Mah 
rattah army was prodigious, and they did not halt or collect again until they 
reached' Cuttack, distant about twenty-five miles The weather now cleared 
up, and the detachment advanced into a higher and drier country and took 
possession ol the town of Peeply It was here the Raja of Jagaunath, whose 
fortress lay distant about fifteen miles to the westward, proposed to make com- 
mon cause against the Mahrattahs, dividing the spoil , but the commander 
returned no answer further than assurances that no enmity was intended, and 
that if he, as a tnoutary chief to the Mahrattah government, did not act against 
the British forces no injury would be offered to him. But with this he did not 
appear satisfied, expecting at least a good slice of the country contiguous to 
Peeply, including a part of the space through which the Dfik road lay , bat 
no further communication took place for tne present, and the detachment 
advanced to Cuttack and encamped about the 12th October on the south bank of 
the Cutjoory (a branch ot the Mahanuddy river*, about one uule wide, for 
tunately for the detachment at this time easily fordable No time was lost in 
crossing the river, with the intention ol attacking the Lnlbaug tort on the 
opposite bank, which was found to be abandoned by the enemy vnd a recon- 
noissance was immediately made upon the Banobattv fort, distant about a mile 
and a half, situated upon the south bank of the main bram,h of the Mahanuddy 
nver The enemy were actively employed in burning all cover in the 
vicinity of the fortress, but their endeavours were unavailing, for their governor 
had inconsiderately permitted very substantial stone ana mud walls to be 
erected within til ty yards of the margin ol the ditch, which was found to be ot 
considerable width, from thirty to one hundred and thirty feet twenty feet 
deep, and full of water, in which an ancient stock of alligators had increased a 
numerous progeny from distant periods The fort was ol a rectangular form, 
containing an area ol about eighty acres, enclosed with double Btooe walla of 
various dimensions, and a large squaie cavalier m the centre, considerably 
elevated, to command the adjoining country Where the ditch was narrow the 
walls were very high, the exterior noae less than twenty hie feet, and the mte 
nor some as high as fifty The garnson w os reported to consist of about two 
thousand men, nuxstlv Arabs and Sikhs, and they had about twenty pieces of 
ordnance of various cL&cnptiou mounted on the walls. The only avenue lead 
mg mto the fort was through three gateways, well built, and defended with 
numerous picturesque stone battlements a solid stone causeway was here laid 
acroBS the ditch leading to the outer gate, which the enemy were actively 
employed in breaking up, and wnth the stone building up the outer gate, leaving 
for mgrebs aud egress only a very small wicket , aud m the work they had so 
far advanced, that no time was to be lost iu interrupting them A part of the 
garnson mounted guird outride the fort gatew iy uul bridge to covti die party 
working upon it The artillery was brought to open upon the fort the ensuiug 
morning at daylight, under cover ol some buildings and batteries hastily con- 
structed Their nre soon compelled the guard at the gateway to retire into the 
fort, and the working party to abandon their object of clusiug it but they 
had covered a very strong pair of doois with large masses of stone to the height 
of ten feet, leaving a wicket open six feet raised from the ground, to which a 
plank was placed for ascent aud descent, which could at any tftne be drawn 
inside the wicket and the door closed 

Where the walls were not formidable, the ditch was sixty feet wide, so that 
the greatest difficulty was to cross the ditch— to fill it up was impracticable , 
the commander of the detachment therefore determined to attempt the gate 
wav by forcing the wicket, a storming party of about one thousand men being 
ordered upon this service, with a six pounder After some discharges the fasten- 
ing to the door gave way and it opened, upon which an officer and some men 
advanced to the wicket, ascending the plank, when a contest took place, in which 
the seijeanta' long pikea were found to be of critical importance, m reaching 
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the enemy p laced on each Bide within , defending the entrance with their 
sabres. The storming party succeeded, and entered singly through the wicket , 
fortunately, as they advanced to Lhe second gate, a gun placed for its defence 
missed fire, when the party rushed forward, ana finding the third gate open, 
penetrated mto the body of the place, in which a severe conflict lasted for 
about two hours, with much carnage, and few prisoners were taken. Many of 
the garrison fled in all directions, swimming across the ditch, and joined a body 
of horse about five miles distant, commanded by BalLuee Koonjur. the Jlah- 
rattah provincial commander-iu chief, who had very wisely removed the govern- 
ment treasure from the fort and placed it on elephants, to be ready for a speedy 
flight whenever the fort might fall. This officer had in former times been 
opposed to British troops, and from experience then obtained, saved the tree 
sure. The force under his command was reported to amount to about one 
thousand five hundred horse and foot, about two hundred of the former well 
mounted and armed To obtain this treasure now became a very interest- 
ing object and all the force that could be spared and equipped was sent in 
pursuit with as little delay as possible , ana although great exertions were 
made, and some of the exhausted elephants fell into the possession of the 
pursuiug detachment, the treasure escaped, and the Mahrsttaha, after ascending 
the Birmuli Ghaut at the western confines of the province, flpd with it to 
Nagpore. The detachment took post at the bottom of the Ghaut for about 
three weeks, and were after that time severely afflicted with the forest ague . 
of about eleven hundred men which that force consisted of, about five hundred 
very soon died the remainder m a very debilitated state were with difficulty 
removed to Cuttack, where both Europeans and natives were eadly debilitated 
for many montha Thus terminated the operations for the reduction of the 
capital and tho S W part of the province Doubtless the rainy season and 
inundated state of the country prevented the Mahrattah horse from being aa 
active as might have been expected, and the province altogether waa con 
temptible 

About the end of September a force was sent, from Bengal to attack the 
northern part of the proiinca At the town md factory of Bailasore, situated 
m a flat country the river is deep but narrow, its banks marshy, and at the 
mouth the bar is shallow, but passable at spring tides for vessels drawing about 
fourteen feet The troops ana stores were conveyed in vessels to within about 
four miles of the town, when they landed and marched to the fort and factory, 
which they got entire possession of after a long contest, but with httleloss. A 
battalion of Native Infantry and a detachment from the Governor General’s body 
guard marched from Jellasore,and soon joined at Bailasore, and continued their 
route to Cuttack, and then entire possession was obtained of all that part of the 
province under the immediate government of the Mahrattahs But extensive 
tracts remained to be settled appertaining to the tributary Rqjas, who pro- 
fessed submission bnt tendered no tribute , and the Raja of Jagannath con- 
tinued to assert his claim to some districts situated between the city of Cuttack 
and J agannath, and endeavoured to obtain possession by furce , upon being 
resisted, his troops laid waste all the adjoining country with fire and sword 
The trouble and confusion continued, uudei the most patient forbearance on 
the part of the British government, with endeavours to settle the Raja’s expec 
tationH in an amicable manner until November 1S04, when the homd cruelties 
perpetrated by the Raja’s officers on some prisoners taken m an action with fan 
troops, by mutilating our native soldiers, which, added to the outrage of 
destroying and depopulating an extensive tract of fine country, compelled the 
British government to send an adequate force for the reduction of his power, 
which was found to be considerable, and in connection with all the other 
tributary chieftains in the province 

The Mahrattabs having been expelled, it soon became necessary to take some 
raeararea regarding the universal Hindoo pilgrimage resorting to Jagannath. 
The liberal and benevolent policy of the British government waa the cause of 
a proclamation being issued, that the taxes and fines hitherto levied upon all 
d ascriptions of pilgrims, at numerous barriers established for that purpose by 
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tiie Mahrattah government, should be totally done away, and all Hindoos Lad 
full and free permission to approach the object of their religious veneration at 
all time* and seasons without any restraint whatever When this notice 
became promulgated and generally understood over the extended regions 
inhabited by Hindoos in various parts of India, they lost no time in endeavour 
mg to benefit by it, and the multitudes that entered the province for that 
purpose, particularly as the festival of the Rutjatra approached, were immense 
The firat consequence thereof was experienced in a scarcity of food, which was 
severely felt over the whole provinces. The parts that suffered most were the 
towns and villages on the high road, to whom application was made for grain. 
Not being able to supply the demand, the importunity from very numerous 
famishing crowds soon became intolerable, added to the nuisance created by 
so many Hindoos performing the usual ablution after performing the calls of 
nature, spoiled all the water, and compelled the inhabitants to fly, pursued by 
voracious multitudes the former obscured themselves in the woods, but the 
improvident pilgrims suffered se\ crcly, and the attention of government was 
soon excited to prevent the recurrence of so droadful a disaster In this 
measure originated the necessity of levying a sufficient impost upon all and 
every pilgrim proceedingto Jagaunath, to defray that expense necessarily incurred 
to provide for their sustenance, and the maintenance of good order among 
them , for it never could be supposed that a Christian government would spon 
taneously contribute towards the encouragement of a barbarous superstition 
among its subjects any farther than the feelings of humanity might dictate 
and I apprehend this is the branch of revenue upon which the proprietors of 
East India stock have received congratulations, from a well-meant but mis 
taken zeal, in a late very respectable character, who happened to visit Jagan 
natb soon after this assessment upon the pilgrims was established 

The extreme veneration of the Oreah Hindoo natives, together with all of 
that caste generally, for the religious character and person of the Raja, ren- 
dered it a matter of some doubt m what manner to proceed on account of his 
unwarrantable and cruel proceedings, for although he was an infant, and the 
acta of his government were those of his ministers and officers^ it was all done 
m his name. The Mahrattah being a Hindoo government, they never hesi- 
tated at any time to adopt much the same policy tow ards this Raja (as Bona- 
parte did to his holiness the Pope) seizing upon his temporal property in levy- 
ing by force a heavy annual tribute, and realising from the temple the greatest 
possible pecuniary fines from the pilgrims, amounting altogether to a very 
considerable sum. annually The independent chieftains generally omitted to 
pay »Dy tribute until called for, and generally withheld it until thev had been 
worsted in battle, with the probable prospect of the loss of all tneir lands , 
then and then only were they induced to pay and this was not unsatisfactory 
to the Mahrattah local government in Cuttack, as it afforded an excuse to the 
Raja of Berar, their immediate sovereign, for maintaining at a great expense a 
large military force , it eneouraged military adventurers from all parts of India 
to seek for service in the province, serving with any party that would pay them 
moat, and this led to the granting of lands, particularly to a colony of Sikhs, 
for military service. The Mahrattalis had built a stone fort «4- Saminghur, 
about four miles to the S.W of Cuttack, upon the skirts of the Jagannath 
Raja’s woods, to check the depredations committed by his subjects in 
that part of the country , but the situation was ill chosen, and being in many 
respects incomplete, it had never been occupied by the British troops but 
now it was thought advisable to establish a forte in it sufficient to prevent an 
enemy taking possession, as well as to support any operations that might be 
adopted in that direction towards Koordah, the ancient name of the strong- 
hold and residence of the Raja. A force of not much leas than seven thousand 
men, infantry and cavalry, regular and irregular, with a proportion of artillery, 
moved in vanons directions to attack the Raja’s army, very strongly posted 
in Koordahgui, and garrisoned as reported by not less than twenty thousand 
mMi, of whom some were mercenaries and foreigners, mostly foot, with a small 
body of horse, but they were mostly composed of the Oreah inhabitants, an 
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athletic, hardy race and if well attached, not deficient in resolution and 
personal bravery, using the matchlock gun, sword, and spear 
Koordahgnr, the resideuce of the Raja, la situated about twenty miles S W 
of Cuttack (but the extent of couutrv under the immediate management of 
the Raja is considerable particularly among the woods and hilly country to 
the west, the limits probably have never been accurately ascertained) It is 
enclosed by a belt of impervious forest, perhaps to the depth of many nujtM, 
carefully trained to grow into a close mass of the most thorny thickets. The 
only avenues to the intenor were through defiles rtrondy fortified the 
principal entrance was from the eastward, communicating with the road leading 
to the town of Peeply, and this was carefully strengthened , there were two 
other accessible entrances into this stronghold, one from the NW and the 
other from the west To distract the attention of the enemy it was thought 
advisable to make throe separate attacks, the principal to be directed on the 
N TV and west which being little exposed to notice, and not so much fre- 
quented from the wild countries still more to the westward, were not so much 
strengthened, and the mass of forest was not so deep The route pursued by 
the troops was along the south bank of the Mahanuddy river a country 
beautifully picturesque with hill and dale, the views on the nvcr uncommonly 
fine The enemy sometimes appeared m ambush, and their attack was more 
alarming than disastrous. In one part of the n\er they hAd mounted some 
small guns on a high bank commanding the navigation, and cutting off the 
trade with Cuttack , the guns were soon removed and the party fled The 
three attacks on the entrance into the wood were by agreement simultaneous, 
and all succeeded, after experiencing much resistance m peuetnting through 
the depth of forest but it terminated by opening into a beautiful vale of an 
oval form, about three mile* long by two m width, the whole cultivated with 
a fine crop of nee nearly ready for reaping It contained also a fine mango 
grove, ana a neat village but the haja resided upon a bill at the south end 
of the vale the approach to which was strongly stockaded uDd fortified with 
several barriers and a w-11 constructed stoue wall enclosing a part of the 
summit ot the hill, in which the Raja and hi* family had very long reaided 
with his principal officers and domestics. When the different columns of 
attack met in the vale, the encampment occupied a large part and the Raja's 
troops retired to the barriers at the foot of the hill fortress, some parties 
remaining without, who attempted to re occupy the fortified entrances into the 
wood that had been forced and partly demolished, thereby attempting to enclose 
and cut off all communication with the force encamped within A few alerts 
from our troops in the night soon disconcerted this plan of operations on the 
part of the enemy, and artillery being placed to command all the avenues 
leading to the hill fort, the range of the numerous garrison, reported to be 
about twenty thousand men, became ranch circumscribed A deficiency of 
provision and other causes soon occasioned the multitude to disperse, for winch 
they took opportunities in the night, until the number might be reduced to a 
garrison of about a thousand men 

Alter three weeks’ operations, ascertaining the real strength of the works, 
which it was«rtremely difficult to discover, as no native could be induced to 
describe them, and from their complicated and irregular form, when partly 
described., were not easily intelligible A large space was enclosed at the 
bottom of the hill with a ditch and rampart, very mudi covered by plantations 
of bamboo, the whole extent of which was occupied by parties using match- 
locks and jiujal guns, having an open clear space of about two hundred 
yards extent around it from this burner parties issued in the night close op 
to the batteries. To discover the nature ot the works upon the hill was 
impracticable until the outer barrier was forced , therefore, after some can 
nonading, the commander resolved to storm it in two places The officer 
commanding the principal force, very gall anti v leading, received a jinjal shot 
that struck and destroyed his gorget, and another that passed through his hat, 
without being much hurt. After a short conflict the troops penetrated, pursu- 
ing the Rajas soldiers, who retired rapidly to the interior stockades of which 
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there were several, constructed on the slope of the hill, which was very steep 
In forcing these works, the principal storming partv was much exposed to a 
very heavy fire from works on the sides of the hill, hut it was ill-directed, till 
at length they gamed the foot of the stone wall and gateway, leading into the 
body of the place on the summit of the hdl With great zeal and exertion a 
heavy mm twelve pounder was drawn up to the gate, with the intention of 
forcing it, but a projected stone wall c ntircly covered it, «ud was a great 
disappointment to this project , ladders were applied, but at this juncture the 
other party that had been conducted by an unfrequented traiktoa place 
where the stone wall terminated m an unfinished maimer on a precipitous part 
of the bill met with little opposition and at this place climbed up with great 
difficulty upon the top of the wall into the body of the place, and immediately 
proceeded to the gateway, from whence tlicv drove the enemy and let the 
principal force in, when the whole proceeded to the Kaja’s dwelling, from 
which he had recently fled with the garrison through a gitewaj on the south 
Bide of the hill The troops bring much • xh insted, wuc n >t able to pursue 
for more than a few miles, and thus terminated the capture of koordahgur , 
but such was the adherx iicc ol the natives to the 1J ijis family that to settle 
thi country while hf was it laigi was iound lmpructie able. Several very active 
and well concerted pr«yc it* to capture him autl ihspei e tile rururadu ot hia 
adherents though cxc<ut il bj vcr> vhh and uitirpri'ing oflicero, did not 
succeed , hut he hi cjni< al unn d at i procl un ltiou io.su* d for hi' apprehension, 
and at length opened i cuiunmun itj m with an othcci confidentially employed 
(proposing to surrender uj »on tinu i, who w a, <{«. pvtrhed without dohiy and 
after a very arduous tunr-iim into a lumiU. md wild part of the country, 
received into his nisfotlj Mm lauid f)m the >mui 0 Ji <j i then eighteen jean 
of age * and (oiiuyul him to ■ imp nj on terms huh l\ luneliculto his red 
inter* at ami hapjn He'S Uid quite s. ti l ictorv tithe 1 ritLsli government who 
now found no difficulty m tranquillizing Ills whole province 

One chieftain who pii'Sc^cd the immditeil nnlmiltht country oil the sea- 
covt near to Burnt Baltin r is, tbe Jlijaol kunki had w mtixl thr M ihrattuli 
general* upon ill attnnpt' t*> sulniuc lum tluv li ivmg unbirki d troops and 
guns m Inrgi umvnJdv fi it Luttonml bml' qlm<*-.t luninna^cabk, in the 
vicinity of the sli and in tin. moullusol tlu I ir n u stream-* thur expeditious 
muallv terminated m surr* iider to the 11 oj is lighter vot'd v th it wi re narrow 
mid very long rowing om huiuiri d oar', with tluir •suit* well barricuiedto 
cover bis mcrL Tntj expertly and qun kl\ moved round the Malirattak boats 
mall directions, movin„ out of the w t\ of tin tire of thur giuw and killing 
their nun with tluir iu tichlotki until the whole wore cqUiucd and barbar- 
ously earned into 'livery but ltw of thur pn oners lived Ion,. from the 
extremely mihctlthv natuiv ol tlu dun th m whuh onlv th<*'e c*iu!d live who 
were born in it Inr Mahrattahs dr* id * f tins lIikIkuii and Iih country was 
very great I he gun brigs suit trom (Jd* utti u uld n jv urate but lew of these 
streams, at low water many bung drv and the Ore ihs were v« ry expert in 
stockading the streams and throwing up cover from wWh they could be 
enfiladed The ehaniHs leading to the Jlijas stum^hold were much 
obstructed, situated in one of the most unheallhy silt marshes that can bo con 
ceived A well concerted enterprise cnptimd 'onie of the Ikij ns boats, and 
then our troops proceeding ui them soon made thur way to Kunkagur when 
the chief came out and surrendered. Thus terminated the principal operations 
of the British troops m subduing this fine province, in March Jb05, it was 
soon after this penod put entirely uuder the authouty of the civil power 
Cuttack is not surpassed in vancty of soil aid produce by noy province 
under the British dominion in India , some ports of it are as yet probably 
unexplored and unknown The soil on the sea co ist is mostly alluvial and 


* Tl* 9 inhabitants in the adjacont oountry he passed caxne cat and pnwtratud themstfivBs 
on the ground in the muat humblo art of adoration which added t i the alarm and uppreheuwon 
orpreased by hfa relatives and adherent*, rendered thin wmea a nuiftHr requiring considerable 
roonagtuneuV , and befcae the Raja would consent much *00 thing ooiKibaUun was required 
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. , -awip candy A very valuable manufacture in '•alt is earned 

Boft loam oi V extent A little removed from the Bea, nee is produced, 

edbrafed overfhe whole Province, in several different kinds, 

SttCSto'i*® 0 ' p»>» »•><* p"'« arom » t ' c «■"> and i^ 8 " 


™TiJ some wheat. & h.Hs abound m * vanetv of prn.ul' Wn.e u .t 
» dae mmtd compact atom. , «ome sj^cies of laminated v/iuitoiia, from w ktat 
pjod slate might be nit Jn *c>nic part-. m»u on is to l»e fuund ana from tne 
oeda of the mountain torrent* gola <lu*i J e said to he collected but all the 
produce of this ixt^Dsive and fertilr province is probably not aacir tamed 
When the rm rs filled with the puiodicid rains, large Jogs of various kinds of 
timber were brought down vrith thi -dream from a ronaidi r iblt disfnnco 
among them waa toon lecogiu cd verv pwd teak md other \aluanle timber, 
but the forests aie evtrennlv milnalthi, ind can onh Hi expand in the 
inonthl Of ApnJ and Mai when the exhalations md tori-d atm are least 
noxious but in some parts of dr* hills the clove utw„( in produred m great 
perfection The banka ot the m rr* panicularh contiguous to the lulls aix. vt ry 
beautiful and I ictnrtMjue tin M ibanuddy amiPitturuv art the most consider 
able stream* Thecxti of Cutnckwvj computed at tint turn t« omUm one 
hundred thousand inhabit nit- It is situated between two branches of the if aha 
middy river that diverge about three miles to the westw 4 rd ol the cir\ and m 
the rainy season nearly insulate it 

I shill now roncludt with a fiw remarks on thr climate such as if was 
experienced in part of IMi3, 1m 4 and part of lwj T In perm In d runs did 
not commence so early asm Rcn.il and were compaia i\ » I> luht nut 1 1 Vp 
teraber when the mer s swlII and nurHow tliur bink> , the el< mis di persed, 
and the weather Ik-camc serene md ttlcd in November A mild wn t. r was 
experienced till the end of Januan but in no in t nice did 1 ja rune the 
thermometer below 6** of fahrmheit In Fcbmirv indpart*/ \)in)i, the 
most dense ms K were van tnqueutin the. inmnmg (ontimiuig until ne-r 
nwn, toll owed by dear and serme evening-* and mghls hot wind*. } rtv ui m 
April, May and June and then the summer heats ire very oppi '.mu and 
severe! 1 * felt m tents and temporary h aLiti turns , hut the night- iu misth 
cook an d thia hot seaMin is Iri^uenlU rcfr^lnd h\ treiin mh us -tonus ,,f 
thnndei, li c utii ng and nun I poij the whole it u «■ con idtred a* a pn br 
able climate fur an £uropcan cui'-mutiun, to the more huuud at im> \ hi re of 
Bengal, and certainly the nspcu of manv parts of ihc province imuh more 
interesting, the watera ibounding with i gre.it \ irietj < f sea and rntr fiefi ihe 
champaign lountrv lulls and wilds with many varieties of {.mu unhid og 
many of the urn t ferocious mmnL. and wijjtM* 


0> tbf j>it> oy i’aLiBOTJira 

( CtsultnuiJ horn. )unie ) 

It is to be recollected that the mu, of I'dihoibn > ow onlv a subject for 
speculation, was mice a matter ot fait and that tin, infi>rii»atn>ii d« rived from 
eye-*ntnm<r, however di-j<»inti.d the partial] ira nucht land in t lie reports of 
unconnected travellers, could involve no eontruln tjoii Tiie njoignanu. which 
•we find in home of the ancioit authorities »nu«t huve amen ulher from ertu 
ncotis combmitums by the authors using the fir tiuati rnK or from luLstakea in 
transfusing the intelligence from om language tu unutiier In wum mwa a 
double tranalatum from some Indian authority to the Orc<k, and from the 
Greek to the Latm, may not only have eundiic d to the uuhconstruction of 
equivocal words, but given a mistaken cun Urination by its own echo 

The second passage in Phny . Anna* Jtmann in Gangem per Fahboffo 0 , 
inter «i, 7m { n Methora H Cturfara * Could a writer of ci>mmon sonar, 
ajtex stating that it wa s 4S6 miles from the confluence of the Jotnnnes ami 

* Plm bat Hwr fat m, tfa*j 22. ~ 
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Ganges to P&kbothm, fall into bo palpable a contradiction as to My that the 
“ Jo manes entered the Gauges by Pahbothra 1”* The hey to the true meaning 
of Pliny's words is furnished by Plmv himself, in a contiguous part of the same 
chapter Sed ommun xn f tidin prope nonmodo in hoc tractu, potent tam da- 
rxitttemquf. antecedunt Pram ampltgstma -urbe dittsstmaque PaJiboiJira , unde 
qvuiam tpeam gcatem Pahb</ kras roi,an f , uno vei-nm, Iractum umoersum a Gange 
“ Pat iha farst in eminence for power and fame not in this district only, but of 
“ aJ] well nigh m India, are the Prasu, the citj of Pulibothra being the largest 
“ md the rnhest hence some call the nation itself Falibotbra, yea, IQ 
“ deed all the iif< ion from the Gam es j As brief a notice occurs in a 
treatise of At tjor A 1 ! liford which, is information derived from Indian sources, 
is a ^ ..Ruble corroboration of our cla&m guide. ‘ Prom the Bahputras, [t e , the 

* pnnus oi that ro>M lint. ] the inhabitants of the Gangetic provinces 
1 were denmmnati d Pvli bothras and Pai i puTFAb + In accordance with 
these authorities the pitSNtgc in Pliny which 1 i«ls been the innocent cause of so 
mnih perplixiti »n> be thus rrpiestnted jn English “the mcr Jomanea 
" rum through the 1 ilibothru [i e the terntorv uf tht Pahbothn] into the 
1 Gmgrs lirtwetn the towns Jfcthon uid Clisobura r Here is in intelligible 
reison foi bubjummg the mines of th< two towns it they be regarded as 
drhnitc h« al point 1 * m irking wh it distmt ot the TfPi itori w«ia intersected 
whereus if Finn Ind iul inf to that tin. Joniaues ilmdt l oi washed the 
citi of PihboiJin h< iwlditnm <<t th<> / towns w^ri absurd £ It this transla 
turn lie idniJUul the it immt. ju Finn m iln tst» d of repugnance and Robert- 
sons assumption uf All ill ib ul 1 i^c i f s only u 11 iterai -upvort or rather its 
only support i oi thnuLii the «pvit ition from Arrmi is adduced as Ihi found- 
ation ot his o| iniuii litwlun line’s nd h withdrawn there is nothing to 
indie itc till i • iitlucijcc ol the Juinn i md Ganges ^ the place 

AlthouJi wtlnsi ore imuji to u r , nl> ihitpirt ol the Itinprarj m Pliny 
whicti trii Tsi hulls urn hut a 'in ill p irt of that as he uing lmmuiiafLlj on 
the point ictitinub u-i *ul tj curat the uho)i is ‘■howmghis authoritns 
fui the distuic)-' md the hxtd po.'tiona by which their general 

correctness Jin » be issued 

That our d ‘•tnptioii of th< firth run be uiub rato >d, 1< t us sttend the 
“ footsteps ij \h\nnhrlht <«n it IhigntUs and Retnn the sntVE'VOBs 

* of his vxpewttj i\n, bnc wntti Ti -that iron the (_ ispim Gates to Heca 
“ tompjlos m Pulhn it is ih m t n\ nnks is we have «t ued [said above to be 
“ 13 i] tinner to Alo uidria m Ana which city tlus king founded 566 tmU*> 

* bee the ftWw qujTatiin frinn M .jor Burnell ir rL*- usual canutmctun uftie passage m 
blj- modpi j) autL r 

+ At-ia tr Ir i it hen 4t » \ 1 n F*nn 111 On \he 7Ti«j' rf Maiadha P if p 100 

t ft is rumrk iUr ILiln sunlar diffi< uln m ih< Itu f 'itn «>i inbles hi run ei JIaior 
Wilf/rd tn obswd m « merj ’i iiH< n *iu ifi, nuienv jdpJ thrie Alter de e'unn/Eg' "Mitral 
Bt&ti iiip in 1L “o mil* ram * in iJie ud cl in ml unite h i)U.*inltxuce unh the old nann-s of place* 
preserstd ui ilit i Ider naliM wn trs he umiir li on fi >m l ihi ra to Patna ‘ lhereas, he 
observe*., 1 am In i i uto in thi I ui noet Mil Tal lee ioadinp from Ttvhora ! or faliaura in 
" Major Bennel) s M ip ) In 3 )mia de, i r I I J ihurn to I ohjxUa oo&' io tht 

‘ Ganges 600 In Ilunuode iiU — in all 1 OoOu se tr l,i*2b lint M Hcie we w>e tint hah- 
1 potTft canuit b*, uthri Pulna or Rajuninhl besides ibr di«tamx is um great m a duect line 
“{Atiattr Peintchti tv 1 iv Ats-n/JI Ann ua main ot tne 6u weiic h oukm p 61 ] 
hl^jor At liford Ihen piopuM-s «n arbilrars euU-tilution in the numerals which ut last is pro 
no mi eed tiy himscli mudequute hi explain thie route 

Perhaps thia J»ik< ix i counterpart of the ithcT and 1> Ik unued bv n conespcndent lenaion 
of the depending iwd thus from Xahorn lu (the fU/Mier n{] Palipofra isUcow to (he 
Ganges [Alliliabad] i00 to Plv maide 1 1 atna] "!50 — io all 1 UOO This mode jf explaunna; 
the rmilo Fuppiwoa (he temlorj of ihc I Hlibuhn to bine txnnded in part bovend iho Jumna, 
peihtvt- 50 coaa weelnard or t > the diatru l einbrnced Is the frudi mtr 

y Ihi Tintntiou in the on^nnnl i* cither tv Boratui numirals cr words at lenglh and ecldom 
the latu r I have preserved the numeru 1* where an difhiultj icvuia which lannothe b> 1 ed 
without a-,me conjeciural ctuinge ur aupplexuenr The convenuin of the cn^mal measures into 
the Homan mile » f 5,000 f pot t» a poiojiblo as eotie to error Add fo ihis, tho various rasdinga 
ofsorne of ihe hgurea, the lacutut nnd other onauaJiifs* iDcident to MSS and wo cannot indulge 
the atfoOfttmn of makiDg evory interval «I thn Itiacrarv correspond with tht actual di6it4nce« 
u far ae they hate been ascertained 
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41 IWm to Proph thorns ui Drangiana, 199 mdL Thence to the capital of 
" Arachoaia, 515 milt Thence to OrtospamwL, 250 mUl Thence to Alei»ndn* 
“ h M (m some copies different numbers are found) , this city stAnda At the 
« foot 0 f Caucasus From that to the river Cophetes. and the Indian city 
« Pencohutzs, 227 mill Thence to the nver Indus aDd the city of Tania. 60 
“ mill To the celebrated nver Hydaspes, 120 mill To the Hyphasis not less 
“ famous, xlix — cccxc , which was the limit of Alexander's expedition , never 
“ theless, he passed the nver, and devoted altars on the opposite bank. The 
f[ conqueror's own epistles acknowledge this Thf hzmai djbtanch 
“ wtirs traversed by Sereucus Nicator To the Hesudrua, 168 null To 
“ the nver Jonianes, as many (some conies add five rntll ) Thenco to the Ganges, 
“ 112 mill To Tdiodopha, 1 19 null (others give cct ax v mill in this interval ,) 
M to the mty Cahnipaxa, 167f , (others have cclx\ miff) Hence to the con 
u fluence of the mers Jomanes and G^ngus, 22o mill (most account* add 13 
« mill ) To the city of Pakbothra, 425 , *n the mouth of the Ganges, 638 mill 
“ passu urn ' 

An examination of the first na rt is only proposed as cnlm^mg the test of 
general correctness. Much will depeud on the true rueuuing of xtmerum ej ut 
mensorts, which I have translated si rvK^oRs. op His, expeditions, rather than 
surveyors of his marches I suppose that these geomutcra measured the high 
or icings roads on the great line of his expedition alter he naa in undisputed 
possession of the country, and that they threw out all the military detours 
made in pursuit of collateral conquests , and therefore, that Alexanders route 
from the Caspian Gates to the Indu* as described in Plmy, has no other 
deflections than those prescribed by the nature of the ground , and that it 
corresponds with the inverted routed Mr Forster between the some points, as 
the most matpnal part of it is laid down in the map to hiphin&tones Lahoal 
The most southern point in Alexander a routi , must thud ore not go Jarlker 
south than CamLohar, which a grand curv e, taken to avoid a region of mountains, 
comprehends The previous distauce* will tally cu/hcicntly if we place the 
capital of Arorhosia near C indahar Moving thence to Pluij s Oruospanuro 
250 Roman miles m a north-cast direction will carry us to Ghuztii l M to 
Alexandria under Caucasus — m some copies the numbers arc different, say c 
— bungs U9 to the vicinity of Cabool 

lam not ignorant that Alexandna Paropavasvs 1 is a point which all 
u geographers have placed in the neighbourhood of Caudali ir hut this can 
not be the Alexandria of Pliny distant only 227+fiu Homan miles from the 
Indus. Whether the ldeiititv of Csndah ir with tins Alexandru, caD be Bup 
ported on other classic authorities, or on. uativc traditions, 13 a distinct subject 
for consideration* But I will just observe, while pacing on, tint in Major 
Kennell’s mapof the Count) its Utivtm iht ,So«>«r of the t.anqes and the Caspian 
Sea t the relative situation of Candahar to Attock on the Indus, is nearly that 
of Cabool to the same placn. m KJphinstonc s map J .Not that Candahar, in 
the former i« out of its true jwsitinn nn>re than 03 minuter yet, m respect to 
AttocV which is ol»o misplaced it is full two degrees too nigh Now if the 
object bo to identify local station 5 - and not fugitive names, the Bite of Cabool 
may succeed, iu tlic ultimate judgment nf pLographcn^tu some of the relations 
which had been fairly assigned to Camhdur From Alexandria under Cau- 


* The aDucnt city i» k uuetinien said U> have been founded 1 y Lohnuip, a Ferawn king who 
flonnulied m times of very rem rfc antiquity, and to whom alsn the f umding of Hermt la attn- 
hoted It is awurttd by other*, redhfur ariattr pr^bn t , havu boenLoilt by Sokundar 
ZooLkuraym that ik, l>\ Alexander thr Great [j ElphmitoHi t Galway 42J] Thaw two 
trMbtiooa are at variantr and aa the dhiBlnrus tuvov d«livera but an mdifental opinion 
rwpettmg thor Comparative probability, I trust I may adduce th* two following pu*agt» from 
binuwslf, for coruparn- n with the acoouuK in classic bi>.lomna, of tbo lucalrtioa of tbo Alax- 
amdria fn qup*-tn n - The conn fry rennd Candahar is ievol, p 3H ' The district of 
Cohdaumun, [immediately dependent on the my f f Cabool, and edging from it north, 1 
ln», as its name implies, on the akirtg of lie inounlauui, p 4,(5 
+ Memoir, p 102, edit 1788 

J Account of the Kingdom of Cabool, and Dependent; k*. by the Hon, Idountatnart 

Elphinatone, Hcwdeat at Poona ito , London, 182-5 
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omoi, Phny makes it 227 Roman miles to Peucolaitis The travelling distance 
from Cabool to the next considerable place, I do not find expressed any other- 
wise than in coss f and as the length of a rose vanes, even under the same 

f oyemment, 95 cobs cannot be converted with certainty into British miles , but 
should think 227 Roman miles not greatly to exceed the interval, and then we 
may halt at Peahawur The ancients attributed to India a narrow tract west 
of the Indus , and Pliny, under this arrangement, calls Peucoiaibs an TnHian 
city Mnjor Rennell identifies Peucolaitis with Pukhoh * a province east of 
the Indus, the capital of which is thirty miles beyond that nver, but then he 
suppose* the dominion of Pukhoh to have extended anciently to the westward 
as far as the Oophetes or Afctock nver This amounts to the same thing but 
provincial divisions, and the local masses of population, have undergone bo 
many changes since the time of Alexander, that it is perhaps safer to identity 
places rather than names, unless where those names have descended to the 
present time by uninterrupted tradition The next stage fn ’rushes a remark- 
able example of this From Peshawur to Attock is 45 Britihh miles. Pliny 
says, “ thence to the nver Indus and the city of T axils, 60 mill ” Was Taxila 
then on the Indus l The words do not necessarily imply this , they may intend 
uomore than that the Indus was crossed m going to it, and that the whole 
distance was bO miles =57 British This would leave about 12 miles between 
Taxila and the Indus. Major Rennell infers th it Attoek must stand on, or 
near the site of Taxila. t Major Willurd on an apparent resemblance of names, 
founds an argument for pi icing the same city on the Sawn nver, at least 60 
miles from the IuduR ‘ TaxiU,' he sirs is called, in Sanscrit “ lacskila 
“ aud its true name is Tacsha by da, according to the natives, who cull them- 
“ selves byalas , its ruins erl< na over the vxllajes called Ruebatjt and Pclkch , 
“ in Major Ken mils map of the countries between Di lhi and Oandahar The 
u royal residence is pointed out by the natives at a small village near Syala, to 
“this day, aud is a little to the north of Rubbaut ’ t The vahdity of this 
speculation has had a practic d assay from the most competent judges. “ The 
“ heaviness of the run prevented our marching from Rawilpindee on the 
“ day after we reached it , and as we were near the place whn h Major Wdford 
“ supposes to have been the site of Taxila, a party determined to set out m 
“ quest of the ruins of that city In the course of a circuit of about 40 nules, 
“ we saw the ? uins ot same G acker towns and of some others dill more am tent, 
“ which had suffered the same Jdti JrO»t the J iuMuhntfis We also saw one or 
“ two caravanseras hero called rcb cuts and wc heard ot an obelisk of a single 
“ stone, fifty or sixty feet high, at a place called Rawjep which was too distant 
“ to Visit , out we met with no ruins ot such antiyuUu as to haie any preten 
“ nons to a connection with Tcunla’^ We may therefore halt about 12 miles 
from the Indus. 

Forster remarks, that almost as many cities have preferred claims to be the 
Palibothra of India, as of old contested for the birth place of Homer '| Before 
proceeding with the review of these I must devote a paragraph to the letter 
of your respectable correspondent Mr William Young Tint gentleman con- 
siders the question to have been settled since the vear 1775, the date of his 
conversation with the Brahman at Patna. But how does this appear 1 Not in 
the passage which has been cited from Sir John Malcolm’s recent work not 
in Major Wilford 8 dissertations m the Asiatic JKeseanhcs not in Colonel 
Francklin’s subsequent Inquin y not m the suspense indicated m the following 
quotation, a suspense moie enlightened than piemature decision , “The ques- 
“tion then, where Palibothra stood, seems now to be brought to this issue, 
“ either to adopt the opinions of Jones and Rennell, that it was at Patna, or 


* Memoir, pp 116, 118, 119, 121 

t Memoir, p 92, Again “ Taxila moat have been very near the 'Indus to allow of it# 
“ being 120 mile* from the Hydaipae ’ Hut, nolo. And previously , " Taxila, and the Indus, 
“ are mentioned ae one and the oama plaoe by Plinv, p 61 note 

i Aiustw Beeearehes, Eisay II, Anu-gangam, or the Gangetio Proctneet, p 51 
ElphmttonJ* Oabooi, p 78 

Journey from Bengal to England, London, Ito , 1708, vol 1, p 70 
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“the opinion of Wilford that it wss at RsjamahL’** As the professed writers 
on the subject have not agreed, so neither is there any expression of general 
concurrence in those who rneuUon it incidentally Sometimes an author travers- 
ing a distinct field of literature, which touches in some part the history of 
ancient India, is compelled to advert to the subject, and yet has not room for 
a detail of argument-* . he therefore adopts an opinion, and gives a name as an 
authority Hence in different works of reputation each of the rival opinions 
is confidently followed to the quiet exclusion of the others The rest of Mr 
Young’s letter will demand attention when this review reaches Patna 
We hare now entered the Pnnjaub with Pliny The map in Elpbinstone's 
Cabool la the best authority for the course and distances of the rivers t the 
journal of the mission instructs us intimately as to the nature of the country , 
forming together \ v iluable auxiliary to the commentator on this part of the 
Itinerary Not that the ancient road might not have, between the extreme 
points, many divergencies from the modem route , but wc acquire, by consult- 
ing that work me inured intervals which may be depended upon, whether the 
old stages and the new cah be identified, or merely compared In 9ome places, 
the local difficulties are so intractable as scarcely to leav e the traveller an alter- 
native as to the hoe of road in other parts, circunut'uices which, if we 
contrast modern with am lent times, truj be called nets have produced — or 
destroyed— the root thp trunk or the branches of a gre it road A city planted 
w a new soil is the s>**ed of a main road ou which towns rising near engraft 
bo many branches Changes in the division of territory, and in the relations 
of contiguous stateB, are amuiig the slightest things which affect the traveller's 
safety or convenience, or disturb hi* route '1 he lodgments ot predatory tribes, 
on intermediate site* almost inevitably cause detour* for the guarantee of 
protection , the expul ion of similar hordes, or their reduction under the reign 
of public law leaves the shortest track fret to the cultivators of commerce and 
peace The improvements of art and the new creations of nature , the opening 
here, ot artificial passes through ridges of mountain the transformation of 
desert into cultivated tract* by aqueducts tor lrngition couuter-encroach 
ments there, bv shifting hills of sand, choking neglected canals, and covering 
plains once fertile , with the spontaneous deviation into Dew channels to which 
the rivers of India are eminently liable whether recorded in history, or not 
remembered beyond the age in which they occur, must have prescribed, a 
correspondent change in the halting places for the caravan The last claas of 
vicissitudes may have even obliterated the old lines of communication 

‘ To the celebrated river Hydaspes, 1?0 mill p 12 added to this for the possi 
ble distance, bv the most liberal construction of Pliny’s account, of Taxda 
from the Indus, will make 132 Roman miles, as the utmost sum to which we 
can bring the road from his materials Let us compare tin* with the narrative 
of the present Resident at Poona- “ The whole of our loarucy [on the return 
“of the mission] across the tract between the Indus and Ilydaspes was about 
“ 160 miles , for which space the country is among the strongest I have ever 
14 seen T: ‘ The greatest breadth of the Doab between the Indus and Jlielum 
*' (Hydaspes) appears to be at the point we crossed it, from Attock to 
“ Jfcllalpore Ghaut, 114 miles horizontal distance The term “about," in the 
first passage, disclaims precision but by the liberal permission of Mr Arrow- 
smith I have been a MS copy of the original journal, in which the distance* of 
every stage are set down in miles, furlongs, aod poles the total distance is 
168 m. 4 f 15 pole* This, as the travelling distance, may be reckoned to 


* Rueareht* concerning Ancient and Modem India by Q Craufurd, Etq , London, 8vo , 
1817, vol n, p 33d 

+ I e > through the dutnet at which we have arrived. Arrowanuth ■ Great Map of India, 
1816, includes the two route* of the Hon. MonnUtuart ElphmBtone, and other new delinea 
bona, originating- with the mission, within the limits of India and It give* from intelligence 
of later origin, the aourcee of the Indus, the Sutlej, and the Ganges, with which we are not at 
preaent concerned 

t Elphintiene a Cabool, p 78 

9 Ibid Appendix. I) Ettracl fnm Lieutenant ifa earing i Memoir, f 669 
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exceed Pliny’s about 35 Roman miles But before we consider Phny's sum as 
incorrect, it may be proper to consider two alternatives either the ancient 
road might have another direction, the extreme points being the same , or 
it might have another direction, and cross the Hydaspes at a nearer ferry 
Of both these alternatives, the same work, from which so much information 
directly in point has been obtained, will enable us to estimate the probability 
u In the course of the second march, we passed a ndge of hills which would 
“ have been difficult tu cross, had not the Mogul emperors,* with their accus 
1 tomed magmficencej cat a road through the solid rock This road is about 
“ three fourths of v mile Jong, and paved with great masBes of hard blue stone, 

“ well fitted in and still in good repair ”+ “ The second range was the 

** Neela hills £5 miles N Is W of Jellalpore Ghaut, on the Jhelum The pass 
“ through this range was very difficult, and above five miles through it wind 
"mg along the bed of a torrent course A fort on the south side of the 
“ pass built bv Ootum Singh, about half way through, commands it, and duties 
* are collected from mtrt hunts. This pass I am told, is a better road than 
“ the King’s one, which leads direct from Rawilpindee to Rotosgur These 
quotations make an opening for the first alternative “ Befure we reached 
‘ the Hydaspes we had a view of the famous fort of Rotas but it was at a 
“ great distance owing to our having left the main road, and crossed fifteen or 
“ sixteen miles lower down than the usual ferry at Jhelum § This extract ren 
den the second alternative highly probable , and the next, which at first 
seems opposed to it, is not really so out gives it stronger countenance “ The 
“hills c*mc to tne edge of the river, which bung also divided by islands, 

‘ present* exactly the appeannee one txpects from the accounts of the ancients, 
“ So precisely docs Quintus Curtiuss description of the scene of Poruss bat- 
“ tie corresi>ond with the part of the Hydaspes where we crossed, that several 
‘ gentlemen of the mission, w ho read the passage on the spot, were persuaded. 
M that it referred to the very place before their eyes. ]| Now, as Alexander 
was opposed by a powerful armament, had to force a military pas*age, and waa 
obliged to mash hi-, preparations tor it, it is likely that he crossed at some other 
part than where the common road met the nver If the ancient ferry were 
higher or lower than Jellalpore Ghaut, the entire interval might be so shortened 
as to correspond with 133 Roman miles. Trom circumstances which come out 
m the examination of subsequent stages, the ancient ferry was probably higher 
up the river 

Thefirst detourmado bv Colonel Elphmstone’s party in search of the imaginary 
site of Tuxila was a deflection to the ,outh and the departure from the main 
road through the last stag^-, a deflection to the north The hr*t increases 
the travelling distance , and the last both the travelling and horizontal dis 
tance 

“ To the Hvphasis, not less famous xxiv — cr< \c ’ Here Pliny — let ns not 
say Pliny, but the exemplar of the copiea ( takes a long step, or rather flight , 
passing two mte rxned uto nvtrc, the Acesmes and Hydraotes, without notice 
Another MS has ‘ xx.ix — UCLX.XX,' another, xxix—cccxev ' No two 
sums occur thus in any other pari ot the Itinerary , and without a conjectural 
emendation, the confusion n> dcopcrate I apprehend that by one of those 
casualties to which MS»S ire liable a line has been omitted , and that the first 
set of numerals is a fragment of the number of miles from the Hydraotes to 
the Ilyphasis, and the hu>t set expresses the total of Alexander’s progress m 
India measured by the King’s road. The passage, made intelligible by a short 
supplement, will then stand thus 

M JTo the Acesmes. rtj null To the Hydraotes, less in volume, but not in 
distinction, 75 null ] To the Hyphasis, no less famous [t]xxix mif/ cccxcv ” 


• Shah Johan Lieutenant Macartney s Memoir p 644 
t ElpKinttemt a ( abocl p 75 
Z Ibid Liaulanant Macartney « Memoir, p Mt> 

$ Cabool, p 80 |) Ibid 
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Htrafutnlahon 


To the Indus and TaxHa Go 

— Hydaspes 120 

luimtis G1 

H^dnotfs 7G 

Hypli ujs 79 


395 


That Plim , who gives » total nowhere else, should interpose one here, is 
Miftie.it.nfh accounted for bj his suhjuimiig tbcac w or da “ which was the limit 
of Alexanders expedition’ 

I have filled uu thi above supplement lrmn Lieutenant Macartney's Memoir - * 
“ Tin lions >ntal dhtjm from L 11 dpore Gh rnt to Vizm rabid Ghaut across this 
“ 1 -, 44 milt'!. flu distant from ^ izctnbwl Ghaut to Mtauiue Ghiut 

“ on the liivee r u mile‘s li> rum it il di-,t uiu Ln utmant Macartney docs not 
give us the number of miles Ik (vueu the Hjdriub s ami llvphosti, but diverg 
mg from the track of the lm'-iion to inwj soinewlut higher the intend 
measures GO miles on the imp Whuli sum* ri'.pectively equal in Homan 
milea, travelling distance, the sums above turned 

“ To the Hesudrus, 1 G*i mil To the mcr Jomanes is many (some copies 
“add five mill " Measured on the m\p the inter »l between the 1 4 phobia 
and Hesudrus, pi.bm.ino the iou> to Delhi, is >5 nnles«(>9, trivelhug 
distance and we collet t from the journal of the mission that it w 210 miles 
travelling distance from the Ife-uidm* to thi Joinws G9-f-21d*279“2 < >5 
Roman Neither the parts nor the total, mswer to Hun * numlicrs *nd for 
this reason if we crot* with the mission we get too near tin coiiflumcf of the 
Ravee and Sutlej contrictine without o<ca.sioii the mtinal betweeu those 
rivers, and enlarging that between the butlci aud the himna. In order not 
to desert the Itinerary hut to asS*i its possible ar<nrui we may divide the 
entire distance ou the map into nearly equal parti, by attributing to thi anciout 
road a higher direction What is known of cert un stations in the nnen nt line 
of commnmcniion , and the former .state of put of the country intersected by 
the present line, will support this distribution , 1 The ancient road passed 
through ILostinapore , and the intermediate section, traced for it, ought there- 
fore to diverge from the modem ruutp, before rtailnng Delhi , 2, The mag 
mtude ascribed by two classic historians to the deiert as m ob-itai 1c to invasion 
from the Punjauo affords reason for bebeajus, that between the Hesudrus and 
the Jomanes it was formerly more extensile reaelung higlnx 'ihere is 
evidence m the native historians that tune the nse of the ei ipire of Delhi, 
cultivated tracts have been wou from it , ‘ In the \ear non between the hills 
“ Mendoub and Sinnore, the irapcror Fcmze cut a channel from the Junma, 
‘which he dividod into seven streams, one of which lie brought to Ilassi, 
“ and from thence to Beraiscn, where he nmlt a strong castle calling it by hiu 
“ own name He drew anon after a canal from the Oaggar, passing by the 
u walls of birsutti and joined it to tbo nver of Kcra , upon which he built a 
“ city, named after him. herozabad. This city he watered with another canal 
“ from the Jumna. These public works were of prodigious advantage to the 
w adjacent countries, by supplying *hem with water for their lands, and with 
a commodious water carnage from place to place ” “ We learn also from the 
4 ‘ Avte v Ah)>crrv that Feroze founded the city of Hissar, and dug a canal from 
“ the Jumna to it And we find, moreover that the canal from the Jumna at 
w Ktinjipore to Delhi, was the -work of Feroze , and is probably one of the 
M seven channels mentioned by Fenshta " “ Again, it is said that Feroze 
“ tamed the course of a large nvolet which fell into the Sutlej, from Hirdar m 
“ the province of Sirhind into the Selima, % small nvolet that ran southwards 


* Wphiruloiu ' j Caboot, pp 660 661 
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“ towards Sunnam ”* 3 infer, therefore, that to avoid the desert, a detour was 
rtiude in xnucut times, intersecting the Hesudrus aud Jom&nes reflectively, at 
much higher pumtu than the modern route It is impossible to conjecture 
particular stations where the points ot intersection might f »J1, so as to satisfy 
many minds, or not to leave nnmcntioned, alternatives oi equal or greater 
probability wheia there is so much latitude, especially 'is Pliny docs not give 
the ancient name* of any places on the two nvera The old bne ought go 
through Kali u on, and crossing the Besudrus at Macjiewaruh, fall m with the 

f ircsent road to Delhi at feirmnd, and touching Umball ih, coincide with it as 
ar as Thonafmr, and then Btnke oft to Bregy Ghiut, aboxe Kuivjpoora , or 
taking a higher direction from LTnabdlab, it might penetr ite by Muataphabad 
uid Booreali and alter cutting the Tnnma. go through Seharunpore Deobuud, 
KutnoUe, and Mirumpoit, T which 1 «i»t course seems the more likely The 
trav* lhng distance iuu->t be increased bv detours from 295 to 33G, to bring it 
up to Pliny s measures 

Thence to thv Ganges U2 mill Major Wihord deduces this station to be 
fkistin ijMire,t from exideucc that the royal road passed through it , and with 
his deduction all the dist uices coincide The aiti ot Hostmapore, a city of 
which the rum t tu he still tru ed on the old channel of the Ganges n> in lot 
fips'JKP'N md lung 77" % L by Arrowhimths large inap The horizontal 
distance from tin higher ferrv on the Jumna to this spot is about 76 British 
miles, which will easily expand into 11« human miles, travelling distance 

“ To ftodopht liy mill others give iccvxx [read rwv] nit 11 in this niter 
>il ri Major Milford speaks as if tins piece could be identified with the 
modem llurdoxwah t but thi> seems an error of the peD occasioned by 
i digression rcsputm,. the route fiom Hostmajmre to Thibet I am 
not aware of i bitter guide to the possible site <*f Itodopha than to take a 
tow i) which ow« it-' rise md note witli the travi Her to sonic local advantage 
which will ih> iys ojierab corn spomling ncirest with the di-tmcea of the 
comiiuiiiieatuig station- c icli w a\ ill or 12 > Bom m miles, traaGling distance, 
reduu d tu British nnh s horizontal did mcc f«uv h\ the map) will bring us 
to Kamghaut ot the Ford of B unn on the Ganges Near the banks ot great 
mers circuits of prodigious \uep an frequently net e -vary to avoid torrent 
gullies andmirvhv puude* tins i*. i ground not for mx uniform allow nice 
but for (Hcisional 1 ititude while the rmd aecorupnines the G mg< s * To the 
’ city Cdimpoxn If 7\ mil' Mipu RcmielL m a passage already Quoted, 
observes that Canon] u possibly tile < n/in ijmru of Piny Major Milford 
“ay®, “the true name w is C duuba ,e implying its being situited on the 
‘ (hlmi, a nur which r< tuns it c meieTit name to this da\ but the tuwn is 
‘ now unknown ^ Su\\ t uuaiu «t uola on the bailee nuddee ui Cahni and 
its distann on tin mipli >in now /h«nf the Btage lest assumed lib British 
miles, wall correspond sufficiently wath 1674 ot i’imy t> miles*, tiaxelhug distance 

{fence to tbo ronftutnce of the rivers Jomanca md Ganges 225 mill 17 The 
travelling dial Mite b> the modern route u always to be preferred to the distance 
on the map if it can bo obt uned bu mse it simplifies the comparison , and if 
any allowance bo rupiisite on account ol a posable change in intermediate 
sections of the rood tlieevtssoi deficiency is seen it onto The travelling 
distance from Canouj to \lhh ibid is 20a Bntudi miles iccording to Forster 
who went by Lucknow ,=217 Bow in nulcb Bx Benin 11s tables from Canouj 
to Lucknow 7 j, and Ounce to Ail ihabad 127 to which add the length of 
Lucknow, 7 ,=299 = 221 

Having travelled wath PI my as a conductor up to tins point, I apprehend 
that the result tends to establish the general accuracy of his Itinerary, as far 


* Reonell a Memoir, pp 72 — 74, citing Dows Translation of Firukta t ond the Enqlisa 
Tran ilatvjn of the Ay-etfi AU*t!~rt{ 

t The seat of tho war of the Makn^araUr, an heroic poeD> in 8nnw,rit, some remark alJy 
curious episodes of whicL have been Iran glut oil Lx Chari' s IVilkms, LL D 
t Asiatic Researches, vol ix, p oo $ lbtd 
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aa can be expected at tins distance of time, and under the disadvantage of 
several conversions o f the measures of different countries to one denomination 
In proportion as it has that effect, it cannot be considered to militate either 
against Major RennelTs or Major TVilford’s application of the Itinerary to the 
chief and ultimate point m question , for they both appeal to its authority, 
although their deductions from it are repugnant I would here remark, that 
if in pursuit of this enquiry, it has been necessary to point to any proposition 
in their works which subsequent information lias shown to be untenable, the 
inference la intended to apply to the single point corrected or superseded No 
genins can supply the deficiencies of the historian, by constructing m hjpo 
thesis, which the researches of the traveller will m all parts corroborate All 
acknowledge their general suc« css in eliciting unexpected light from obscure 
materials The English School of Oneut *1 Literature h is made ltcdf lllus 
tnous , and the names of Kcunell and \\ llford w ill always shine among its 
ornaments 

The obscure notices leftbv the ancients respecting the site of Fihbothri 
maybe compared to the equnoeatnig legacy of hidden treasure, in oin of Esop 3 
fables, which the proprietor of a vineyard desired his «on to dig for m this 
instance, as w ell as m tht fable, the explorers have bet 11 cnltiaators perhaps 
beyond their intentions if they hive not tound anv remains winch can be 
certainly identified with the antiquities sought the nuns with winch they have 
turned up eviTy part of the held have been rew irdul with the fiuit «f much 
positive knowledge 

Plinys Itinerary thus concludes “Tothcutyof Pahbothra. 423 , to the 
mouth of the Ganges 638 mill {tuswam 

Major Rennell was the first to assign Patvy as thp site of the capital of the 
Prasii After the jm age which has been adduced it tin comnieiu.inn.iLt of 
the third point asslmed he thus proceeds — 

“ Palibnthra, bv the account of Mej-aetheDes, uh ■ re ided tLerr va» 1 f verv grenr dimen 
" biotin, being SO stadia in Icngih and 15 broad If »i icdnm iha>c lucasircs to piodmo 9 
“ miles m lei gth and 1| in width it does nut exceed tht iimcn-i ns 1 f smir of the c quial* < f 
the Indian virarrvd4ieiv I h* rurae of Guur in licng il are in ire c \Uij \c ihnc if ancient 
* Delhi mu'h m re m lhe pinna of the Indian ct ieo einixin i ' uit ] 1 j i»i n «f garden 
“ and reaervuin, v f wmer and the hotiaop of ihi cunuiun people cutmi*! oKul fl «iroul\ vihuJi 
“ may account f jr their en irmoua dimension* 

An Pliny a Itinerary on um era res the particular* ot lhe win ir an-Umce nnv ren tile fntfn«i 
‘and the month of *he Ganges, and particularizes theme it Fnlibolhra it u)ij hatdlv be 
‘ doubted that Borne veiy larpe city stood in the position aligned U it hut I ItaS uImuy'i a 
"doubt 0 / it* being the eanital of the Praan v?-nred by Mega* here* Za > ertjii /■>-?, nirtJe m 
‘the spot have, hotoeifr brought iut this inrerc ting div'ivcrr that a icrv large ulv, which 
" anciently itood nn or very near the tnie of Patna, vab named I’uiilptn! lur (or Patulipittra, 
“ according to bir William June*) and that the hi fr hoiSE, ub< kj i mlluonu. with the 
" Gunge* 1 * sow at Moneah, tl rmies above Patna, oscf joisib it v muk the wall* of 
“ Patblpoot'heb Thai name agrees eo nearly with Pahbothra, and the intelligence aJfu- 
“ gether furniahee such positive kind ot proof, that tuv f> rmBr conjecture* ropcctiiig Canuuj 
niu*t all fall to the ground notwithstanding that Canouj wa» unquestionably the capital of 
“ a large kingdom from very early timed 

* I consider the above infotmarion as too clear and positive to require anv proofs from 
11 ancient authors , and therefore the f >U owing exaunnati m of Pliny h Itinerary is intended 
“ rather to show his great accuracy m geographical nubjocls, than as a proof of the above 
* position although it mav serve that purpose also * 

Major RemtelTs examination of the previous distances as far as the Hyphaeia, 
offers no satisfactory solution of the difficulty in the second stage This review 
Will therefore omit it but the following remark of itself contributes a prac 
tical standard of the accuracy of Plmy, with a comparative scale for the applies 
tton of his unmberB 

“ The conflux of the Gangw and Jumna ok the map ii 990 of PI my ’■ mile* from the Bey ah 
{Mypbati* ) and 1,032 above the mouth of the Gunge* , and the Itinehakt tnakoe the length 
■» of me flrat interval 959, the other 1,063 

** Palibothra he places 426 miles [from the conflux of the Jumna and the Gauge*], — "or 

• Mtmonr <1 map of SimdoottM, edit 1788, 4to,, pp 49— oh 
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1 %a many parte in 1,063 of the distance from that conflux to the mouth of the Ganges , and 
“ thin is the point we are to attend to Patna indeed is only 34o of PlinV s miles below the 
“ present oonflux , and this difference of 80 uf Pliny a or about 44 geographical miles, however 
‘ oonaiderabie it may appear to those who expect nice coincidences in such matters ae these, 
“ does not in rnv idea, lessen the general authority of the Itenerary because if we admit only 
“ what is literally provad, Pohbothr* must still hare been situated rmhm 44 miles of Patna. 
“ And as the people there have a tradition that Patna stands on, or near, the site of Patelpoot- 
1 her, it rather proves to me bithhk that there \s an error crept into the copies of the Itinerary, 

‘ — which, however, proves m general as much as ih required, ok. that the point of the eoi\flu* 
“ of the Jumna \ctlh tin, Ganges has undergone a change It would he unnecessary to enter so 
“ far Into a discussion of these differences, had not Pliny assured us, that the distances were 
“ moafiured, and that 1 y order of Soleucus Aicator 
" Strabo gives the distance of Palibothra above the mouth of the Ganges at 6,000 stadia , and 
14 though we cannot fix the exact length of the stade we can collect enough to understand that 
6 r OUO slttdi s laid off frutu the mouth of iho Ganges, would not reach far, if at all beyond 
“ Patna 1 QoO to a degree is the pruportiuD flxtd upon by D \nnlle Nor must we forget 
“ the poMoge of Aman t/i Judu is, m which Palibothra, the chief citv of the Indians upon the 
44 Ganges, is said to lie Towahls tub mouths ui that kivek • 

Major Renntll then makes a transition to Canoui as an Jtemative probable 
m the next decree to Patna , which passage has been already quoted under 
the fibst POINT assumed But suen a supposition is inconsistent with the 
slightest relmnce on Phny^B Itinerary 

1 Pliny s Palibothra, howeior n dearly Patva and it is probable that 8trabo meant the 
“ «uue place, by the distance fr>iu the mouth of the Ganges 

“ Patna is the < hief city < t Bnhar and is very extensive and p pulous, built along the 
41 southern bonk. ( f iho Ganges about 4UU miles from C alcutta and 5U0 from the mouth of the 
‘ n\ir IIa\m„ ban olreu ibe seat of war it ih fortified in the Indian manner with a wall 
and a small c i idd It is a place of virj c msiderablc trade Most of the saltpetre imported 
by tbo Fad India ( in) rtiv is ninnuluctured withm the provinci of Bahar It is a very 
ancient eiti ani ]roU*H> its modern name maybe derived from Patalipufrm which wo 
“ have supposed above to be the anoicnt Pallia thra.t Ih* latitude of Patna is 25° 37' north 

It seemed due tu Major Rpimell to ate very fully the foundations which he 
was the hrst to lav for this hypothesis. In reviewing these it has occurred to 
me that minute onjt itiom m iy be offered to Ins details m the construction of 
Pliny points on which a ditft rence of judgment mav be sustained, but which 
1 am neither d< sirous. to adaert to as mitenally affectiug his conclusions, nor 
to acquiesce m aluiily a*. perfectly accurate 

First as to the distance of Tuna from the conflux of the Jomanes and the 
Hanses js Pajnv s yjLhs *hi» is said to be 346 of those Bui m Major 
hennells own t ible-> the dihtjmce p issmg through Benares is but 23-s British 
miles by the v> tj of Buxir and 24b by the way ol Daoadiugur , eay including 
the main street through Runre'-, 2*>i nnles=207 Roman nnle~ leaving a 
defieuney of 10a miles and t- the measures of the modern ro id to Patna, 
and those m the ltineruyto Pilinothra, ire both alike trivelling distances, 
notlung can bi g lined tow irds making up the deficiency by converting either 
into horizon! il distant, e lam aware indeed that D Anville and others have 
AbSLMLD that Phny turned the (»rtck stadia into Roman miles, at b to a mile, 
md upon this ground hive turned Phny a miles into stadi i and then made 
another conversion of tile stadia, sometimes into toss, v-ometunes into British, 
and sometimes into gc-ogr iphical mile©, upon principles equally arbitrary 
Others eavf AssriiLD that Phny found rurt oi the distances expressed in coss, 
ami tlien have i,r itmtoualy determined bv what scale he reduced them to 
Romnn mihs If \\c look lack to the pnmorv authorities, it may indeed be 
conceded as next to certain, that the first pirt of the Itinerary taken from 
Alexanders surveyors was originally expressed in stadia, but on the other 
hand, from tile limit where India commences, it is probable that they might 
adopt the standard n ensures in coss, eithei in all the parts of the royal rood 
which they found already measured, or at least in those parts which they had 
not tame to survey The same may reAsonablv he supposed of the rest of the 
line, from the Hyphnsis to the mouth of the Ganges, said to be measured by 
Soleucus Nicator This would form a sufficient ground for dispensing with 


• Hemotr, pp 52— 64 
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exact agreement between the numbers of the Itinerary and the ascertained 
distances , but let us leave Pliny's numbers and denominations as we find 
them, content to make any small uniform allowance which can bo supported 
on a general scale of comparison Why should we suppose that he did not 
know the true module of the stadium employed m his original Greek authorities 
compared with the Roman mile, or transmute his figures by two gratuitous 
reductions P Patna, then, is 158 Roman miles nearer the junction of the Jomanes 
and Ganges, than Pahbothrn was according to Pliny’s Itinerary 

Major Renuell has said, that this difference does not lessen the general autho- 
rity of the Itinerary Certainly not Pliny’s is a connected account , not to 
be shaken like an isolated notice stating but one numerical point which con 
flicts with other ancient authorities, and may therefore be wholly incorrect 

The next resource is this possible alternative that there u> an error crept 
into the copies I have met with a variation, in the Preface to Bertius’ editiou 
of Ptolemv,* which may countenance this m some degree Pliny's Itinerary 
ib there cited , giving several numbers differently from the current copies 
Among others 

“ Ad oppidum Pabbotra 325 

Berfcms cites no MS f ot this reading, if it deserve to be so considered, and 
and not as an error of the pre^s. The preceding interval from Calmipaxa to 
the confluence of the Jomanes and Ganges is «\tn as 635 mill which is a 
monstrous variation from the received text of Pliny and from the truth As 
the sum in Bertius wants authority so neithu does the diminution go far 
enough. If we contract the distance to Pali both rn by a gratuitous alteration 
of the numbers, we at the same time shorten the distance to the mouth of the 
Ganges, and thus disturb the proportions of the whule line, leaving a chasm of 
127 miles to be filled up by some other accommodation to hypotliosia of which 
the readiest would be, to take quantum suMcif of the Delta of the Gauges and 
convert it into a bav with lagunas In fine conjectural cmendatiuns should 
not be admitted, unless the information with which they are made to correspond 
la altogether positive. 

By the same canon I would try the other alternative that the i>oird of ton - 
hits of the Tumna with the (ranges has undergone a change Has this idea the 
coiuitenanie ol any positive information 1 Is there any tradition to that effect 
any vestigia oi a deserted channel, aa in the cases oi the borne and the Coaa 
nvers, to which Major Rcnnell refers 1 buppo©e, for tho bake of argument that 
the junction was »arried 150 miles highi r or up to any point between the 
present channel of the rivers which might leave a sufficient internal— tho 
previous part of the Itinerary would be perfei tly incxplic ible the entire scale 
would be dislocated. If conjecture would supply a lost leaf in the book of 
knowledge, or even an obliterated line, let it be. founded on some evidence 

In FrancUin s Enquiry , the distance from Allahab id to Patna, exhibited in 
six stages, amounts only to 108 coss = 216 British miles ,f bat possibly the 
mam street of each intermediate town ib omitted 

I have contested the proposition, that “ Pliny’s Palibothrn is clearly “ Fatna,” 
merely that the third point assumed may rest on its true Sr^nc 

persons may be induced to admit its probability, independent of any support 
derived to it from Pliny ^ 

Vwoent the pa5aagein ^ beon a J* Dialed to, thus translated by Dr 
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closely approaches the nartic. preserved by the Greeks in its radical consonants 
and sound. This epithet is hlrany abahtj, the golden, armed and though 
accompanied by several others it has the precedence of the rest, immediately 
following Sona, the name in common use * 

Strabo, though he doea not give the second river any name also places the 
capital of the Praam at the confluence of two rivers Hence Patna would be 
excluded, were it not for the well Bnpported tradition on which Major Kennell 
relies, that the Soane formerly joined the Ganges under its t calls This tradi- 
tion has received a complete i <irroboratnm from the testimony of your intelli- 
gent correspondent W Young, Esq Hls vivid and interesting description of 
the country in the vicinity, depicted from local knowledge, and illustrated by 
the answers ot the natives to ms enquiries, requires that we should reason on 
the circumstance as if the old point ot < oufluence was recorded in historv to be 
Patna. But what does this authenticated tradition surmount 1 An objection 
which unrepelled would operate as a dei ided negative But it is illogical to 
build on the dissipation of i negative, os if an affirmative were proved, while 
other objections remain unanswered 

Your correspondent s description of the bank of the nver would likewise 
form a good answer to any objection founded on the disproportion of the 
breadth ot the modem city to its. length but independent of the encroachment 
of the river, the insensible de< lnuuon to which a city is liable which has ceased, 
to be the seat of empire, is enough to repel any such objection 

As to the tpstimonv of the learn ed Pundit, who was an oracle m the Hindoo 
law, how far his historical contributions can be supported by Indian authon 
ties, the production of those authorities will decide 

The remote antiquity of Patna, and the mention of it in nativo works under 
the name of Pataliputra, is abundantly attested 

' Even in their dramas, remark6 Rir William Jones, ‘ v>e raav find as many ancient char 
“ actors and eveuts as a future ago might Hud in our plena, li nil hmories of England were, 
* like those of India, Uho irrecoverably lift fur cxivjiple, a m i6t beautiful poem by Rom*. 
“ j>e\ a oomtinamg a veT} long chum of lflitruotivo and agrpoable KtnrieB, begins with the 
“ famed revolution at Patdliputra by the murder of King Namja with hie eight Bonn and 
“ the usurpation of Chavdiiaol fta And the eame revolution is the subject of a tragedy in 
“ Sanscrit, pnutled The ( oronatum < / Chandra, tho abbreviated name of that able andadvea 
“ turous usurper t 

Patna is likewise intended in the follow mg passage 

‘On tbn banks of tho nver Bhag*-emthee thcr* ib a remarkable citv nailed Pataleepiwtra 
“ where thero was furmorlv a Raja, ondued with every noblo quality, whoso name was 
“ Soodarsana. 

The essays of Major Milford, to be afterwards cited, contnbute some vain 
able gleanings from native poems and other works, tending to dispel some of 
the ooscunty which veils the history of Patalipntra when it was a roval city > 
although his conclusions are unfavourable to tho claim of its having been the 
capital of the Pram at the fHnod to inhieh the tlasnc authorities refer 

Not to dopnvo Major Renncll of the support of any virtual auxiliary, I 
subjoin the note attached to the passage above cited from Dr Vincent’s trails 
lation ot Aman in Indicts 

“ After all th.B disputos about tho slto of flue city, I subscribe to 8ir William Jonas m opinion 
<f that it was at the confluence of the Roane and the Ganges fur the Ermnab.iaB, c iv a 
‘‘coupled with Ko Bacon us arid Sunus, and the want of mine at this junction is no argument 
“ againat it, it wf consider it, ae, Aman dues & city built of wood and plaister Patna is not 
“ twantv milee from this ram-tnm, and some of our English gentlemen have found on old 
“ name for it, resembling Fall puLra 

The first romaik which I shall offer upon this commentary is, that the occur 
rence, in a preceding chapter of Erranabois as a distinct nver from the Sodus. 
is, upon the face of it, an objection to their identity &ir William Jones had 


* Amera onto, p 44 

+ Tenth Anniversary Discourse, by 8ir William Jonee, Asiatic Researches, 4to , vol iv p 6 
J The B«etcpadei, translated from the Sanscrit, by Charles Wilkins, LL D 
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*ntieip*ted such an objection, and to obviate it, supposes that Arrian, or his 
Original authority MegaSthenee. mistook an epithet of the Soane for a distinct 
nver, and multiplied nvere in hia catalogue which had no separate existence 
but this supposition will scarcely allow the passage to predicate anything dis- 
tinctly, or leave any part on the correctness of which we may rely 

The second observation which Dr Vincent's note gives ocaasion for, is, that 
he seems to prefer the present junction of the Soane and Ganges to Patna. We 
may still consider him however, as an unwilling ally of Major Rennell , and 
if he had lived to see the evidence which has since accumulated, that the con 
fluence was formerly at Patna, and that the old name which he speaks of so 
slightinglv, is tangibly preserved in extant Indian authorities, he must either 
have quitted the neighbourhood altogether, or taken refuge at Patua. 

The positive objections to Patna are, chiefly, if not solely, the disagreement 
with Pnnv’s Itinerary in the distance at which this city stands from the con 
fluence of the Jumna and Ganges, and the absence of any hills within a circuit 
of thirty miles. Some comparative objo« tions to Patna may evolve, when we 
come to consider tie grounds on which the fourth and fifth points have been 
assumed, and to present all the ancient notices relating to the subject m one 
fasciculus. 

Independently of the classical authorities, the native testimonies that Patna 
anciently bore tne name of Patahputra lay a foundation for a BtrongpreiBimip- 
tive argument in its favour That ancient name is sufficiently like Pahbothra 
in sound to allow us to suppose that it might be transmuted into the latter by 
the Greeks. When this single circumstance la announced, for the first tune, 
to the reader of a dissertation on the subject, it is calculated to have the same 
effect as the discovery of it originally had on the Oriental scholars who first 
met with ic , the striking resemblance in the nam e cornea upon the mind with 
a force approaching that of internal evidence The researches of Major 
Wilford, and the enquiry of Colonel Francklin, furnish, however, what for the 

E resent I shall call a counterpoise to it On which side the preponderance 
es, the reader must decide, when their attempts to identify the site of another 
ancient city called Bah-putra and Paltpuira have been laid before him 

( To be continued ) 


A JoueiteY 

TO 

Lakb Ma'nasaeo'vaea in Un deb, 

A PROVINCE OF LIT TLB THIBET 

Bt W Moorcropt, E60. 

(Continued from p 111 ) 

When we arrived, the tftii river, about ten yards broad and from two to four 
feet deep, Bent down a rapid stream of greenish but clear water The two 
following days were very hot the stream was on the 3rd at least a foot deeper, 
and considerably broader , and the water is clay-coloured and turbid. I have 
frequently observed that the water-mark early in the morning upon the stones 
in the nver was a foot and even eighteen inches above the level of the stream at 
that tame of the day ? and that the nver always rose considerably towards the 
evening fins is easily explained by the cold of the night produced by the snow 
on the mountains suspending the melting process, and of course interrupting 
the supply until the heat of the following day quickens it again. Such a surface 
of mountainous country, in such a state, along with a vast declivity of the beds 
of the rivers, will afford a more satisfactory explanation of the real sources of 
the Ganges, than the deriving it from a lake which must have some continual 
source of supply itself 
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The birch trees upon the sides of the mountains, as well ae the small rose 
bushes, are just breaking into leaf , the furze is just coming into blossom. The 
natives have some barley of which a few blades appear and they are engaged 
in getting into the ground the awa jou^ phdphur, and chua This is, it is pre- 
sumed, their spring , and our rains must be their summerj as their harvest is cut 
before the middle of September, when the people go m search of a milder 
climate. 

This morning (the 9th) I saw a beautiful crop of rock crystal Bhooting out of 
an exposed layer of quarts, which had fonnerlj been a vein in a mass ot very 
hard atone These mountains, which are primordial, would, if examined by 
an able aud careful lithologist, throw great light upon the natural history of 
tho mineral kingdom , for here, at almost every stop, he might come in eight of 
the surfaces of rock which have never been altered by the hand of man, but 
have alone been subject to the laws of composition and of destruction, induced 
by the operation of natural cdnsea 

With the exception of grain of various kinds, which is to he obtained at an 
exorbitant rate, little eatable is to be procured in ifi iti The only animal food 
which we have had has been two or three lean goats There was no want of 
kids or 1 unbs , but the owners would only sell such as were ill or extremely old. 
This country, at the present season, gives no fruit The inhabitants have no 
gardens and the only esculent vegetables which we could bud were the Bathua 
(Chenupodium album/ a small quantity of self sown phaphur about three inches 
high, and some rhubarb, the leaves of which were only just springing from the 
ground yet, even m this early state of vegetation, the flowers were thrown out 
on the sides of short finger like processes and yielded a >weet smelL The vital 
principle seems to be most rapidly called into action amongst the vegetables of 
this climate, to compensate for the long period during which they remain in a 
torpid state Our diet was certainly of a very frugal kind, and would not have 
been considered luxurious even in the cell of an anchonte but our beverage 
was water of so excellent a quality as to make up for the scantiness and unifor 
nnty of it We had been promised by the Pandit, that we should have an 
opportunity of seeing and probably of killing some Barals The first part was 
verified , for they made their appearance amongst the furze bushes, almost 
lmmcdiatf ly above our heads, ana at the foot of the bare rocks, but never came 
within gun shot Although we were told that the richer Marrhag sometimes 
ate animal food, I believe that this occurs very seldom They are much subject 
to fevers from derangement ot the intestines, brought on from vegetable diet 
little seasoned , and Beveral have the Gegka or Goitre 

13tA —This day two Untyns arrived at Nul with a letter to the JSthamt, which 
neither they nor he could decypher However, a meeting was held upon the 
substance of the message which they brought, by the head persons of the prin- 
cipal villages in this neighbourhood The letter was supposed to be a formal 
rejection of our desire to enter the country This conclusion was drawn from 
the refusal of the Beba to accept our present, and from the verbal notification 
to us of the decease of the Lama, and of large bodies of troops having been 
detached to all the passes leading from the mountains into the Un-dee, to pre- 
vent the entrance of any white people, or persons wearing white clothes, into 
the country, until after the election of another L ama Tins message wis of 
course very disagreeable to ns , however, we were resolved not to return without 
having made every effort in our power to succeed in our original project The 
people of NUi confessed that they were alarmed at the reports which had been 
circulated respecting us previously to our arrival , but that on seeing more of 
ua, they had sent a Fimtd or Vakil to the Deba of B6ba, stating, that they 
believed we were men of character really intending to goto Mdnasar&vara, 
having merchandize to dispose of, and not harbouring any evil design against 
the general welfare of the country We knew that the Vakil had been des- 
patched two days subsequently to the departure of the first two Uniyas, but 
we placed little dependence upon the impression he would make The com 
mencement of his mission certainly took off much from the accustomed dignity 
of tus post, for, in attempting to nde upon a bullock, he with difficulty 
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mounted, in consequence of being very drunk, and fell off four tunes before he 
was able to reach the top of the mountain 
IbrfA — Another great mooting took pi ice. The Uniyas insisted upon our not 
being permitted to pass ami the Styauds of .1 iti and Oomasn/e Arjnn and 
Gnjar Midi, were deudedJy against ns, especially the latter Hardeb was sent 
bock with money to the brother of ffafhu, a relation of Kamkishen Ac t/ana of 
Mcdart, who had shown an inclination to assist us, to bring bullocks imme- 
diately, that we might attempt preceding bj the mad of A wulang, and wc laid 
in ten days’ provision for all onr men in order that we might loose any time 
at Malari in collecting it Rimkishen icquaiiited us with the opinion of the 
council, said he would hasten all our op. ritions at Uaibn, and Hardeb was 
ordered to bring a Jownn (who had m idt an offer to us of conducting us in 
three days from )faidrt into the Cn*I •>) wtfli promises <>i safe conduct to Attt 
and b wk, and of reward tor his seme * Hojn s » vre entertained that m some 
nay we should still succeed b> puMivuvc me ms with the people of At/> How 
ever we thought it right to hike all m<h mevsurcs os might appear likclj to 
gain our point without loss of time 

Another meeting was appointed two days ifter wauls at Cumalt In the 
course of this morning two poisons lad come fiom Sfjt I»h iwanJ feingh, with 
a letter requesting the lo m of 100 and 1 rupee* to lx iep ud cither in carriage 
of articles, in provision or in specie, with intern st if tn o per ( * nt per nu nsem, 
and a bond for the amount along with a stuement ot thi prices at winch wu 
should receive provisions. He said lint he understood wc v.erc delated, and 
advised our getting on qincklj 

In the evening 4mer Smgli, tin Son of the Snjmul Arpm di Hired to the 
Pandit, that if wc would place « on fideucc hi him, In would take our bagg im 
to the Irontier would make an arrangum nt with the D < '*t by ht coming suict/ 
for us, and would go with us to Votasu/ovara alter who h lie would settle in 
Jowar } as he was apprehensive thit the A f/i would hue recour>e to scnne 
harsh measures with him, in consequ* nee of hi-> q mm clhrig with Towahar 
Singh, and causing his b< rvant to be beaten He s ud if the council at fj>rmvde 
were friendly, it would be well if not be had hvo bullocks and would sec 
what wa3 to be done m respect to the further number required. Iii-, father 
was convinced that we were persons to be depended upon, and w is privy to 
the transaction As it seemed on many account' preferable to take the Dai. 
road, the old Paudit on our part went to the fither and *un m the night, to 
take their oaths for the performance ot their covenant The next day Hardeb 
returned with an account of NathuBa brother having repeuted of Ins declara 
tion, of Kamkishen 3 slackness, and of his not being able to purchase m\ bul- 
locks although at double their value It has been igitated whether the bty- 
an6s altogether shall become safeties for but is yet this motion has been 
negatived Once it was proposed, that we should leave our property at A Hi 
and go on with clothes and provision alone Thi-, was nt ( nurse rejected by ua 
as ridiculous It was then submitted whether we would allow thi m to take it 
and sell it whilst we should sta> for the proceed* tln> was rejected likewise 
and we declared our determination to march alone if time would not assist us 
with cattle 


The Funca arrived on the 19th, and by him it appeared clearly that it 
depended solely upon the people of this country to give us an introduction , for 
the Deoa said he hoped the A iti Marcfvis would not give ua carriage, observing 
if they have not conveyance for their baggage and provision they cannot 
come , but rf provided with carnage a* there ire no troops hereabouts, there 
m no method of preventing their entry into the country*’ The Funca also 
hinted, that a moderate present to the fteba would overcome all difficulties. 

22mf — Amer Ringh says, that we sh ill certainly break ground to morrow , 
bdt as yet we see no preparation, save amongst ourselves 

SSrd Stall difficulties are started against our proceeding, until there shall 
be a general consent of the heads of villages, to enter into a security for our 
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good conduct wilt tie Ditto. of MA We have had no small d^ree of diffi- 
catty m causing Aqun to fix terms for the hire of his cattle. At length ve 
have fixed, that each bullock shall carry the accustomed loads of two men and 
not exceed five rupees Understanding that all the people concerned m our 
affairs were drinking at Arjun’s house, we made a bottle of brandy into a kind 
of punch, well sweetened, and sent it in hopes that its influence might be 
beneficial to our cause m the opinion of the party it had only the fault of 
being too limited in quality 

24 tk —We were disturbed during last night by the shoutings of men and 
almost continual barking of dogs Two large bears had broken into a sheep 
and goat pen, and carried off one of the goats 

We rose at a very early hour to prepare our baggage for loading, as nine 
bollocks had been Drought to Wt ti the night before, but after being ready tor 
two hours, without Amer Singh or any bf his people coming, we sent word that 
we wished to proceed This brought old Ariun, who desired us to delay our 
journey threa days longer when everything should be ready His reasoning 
was very unsatisfactory, and we urged him to fulfil his contract In conse 
queuce of our remonstrances, he promised that we should begin our march 
to-day, even if Gujar would not consent, although he was particularly anxious 
to obtain his concurrence to the measure After waiting another hour, Gujar 
made his appearance and made many objections to ourinurnev He (Gujar) 
received a present of ten rupees, but I had reason to ben eve that he expected 
more Arjun had five and we had friends amongst the women in consequence 
of medicines given to them, as also of silver rings and other tnfles, which I 
had distributed. After a delay of two hours more we took our leave of Niti , 

a companion and myself then mounts on a chouru bullock* We wore 
that the first march was to reach i i&tang , a place five coss distant, where 
we were to halt two days. This compromise wo were really hippy to make, 
for it was evident that it was the intention of the people tu detain us at Niii 
as long as possible, for objects of their own. 

Left Niti at ll h 20 1 After travelling a mile, the people would not go ftuy 
further, saying they were not prepared to proceed to <7 tUan<y and that they 
would be with us the following day They wished to solemnize the anniver- 
sary of the death of one of the villagers which happened by accident twelve 
months ago, and their march to Jiuthant (fihaotmi) at the same time , and, 
notwithstanding their promise, it was understood that thev would take up two 
days m this festival. 

Our encampment was on the slope of a hill situate between the foot of high, 
mouldering mountains and the nver Uaulx not farther than a mile m direct 
distance from Ntii However, we had made a start, and were in a better 
posture for detente in case of any attack being made upon ns than at A itu for 
in front of us there was a deep rivulet, on our right looking towards hitt, 
whence only we had anything to apprehend, wa9 the nver Dauh , and, on the 
left flank, mountains which could not be turned without immense difficulty 

23fA — Rain fell during the night, and, as the cattle had been turned loose to 
graze the preceding day, I resolved to go towards the rocks. We had heard 
Hie call of birds which we took to be pheasants. I was three hours in reach- 
ing the base of the line of rocks, which seemed not quite three miles from our 
encampment , and though I climbed as slowly as possible, I was obliged to 
stop every five or six paces to take breath , and the persons who accompanied 
me were affected in the same manner In respect to game my search was un 
successful, bat I met with many plants, amongst others were two kinds of 
rhubarb One I took for the Rheum palmatnm, the other was much smaller 
I cut up the roots of many large plants. The leaves in several instances sprung 
from a little sound bark, which surrounded a large portion that was rotten. 
Those which were hard were detached from the sound part of the bark near 
the surface of the ground , but these shrunk much in drying, and had but 
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httle of the rhubarb taste, colour, or smell, whilst the sound fragments of the 
toot of the preceding year were marbled like the cot surface of a nutmeg some 
were yellow, and had the peculiar qualities of the rhubarb, with a very large 
proportion of a bright oolourwg matter which stained the finger of a gold tint 
bat I presume that the best time for taking op the roots is m September If 
the quality of this root should be found to equal that of the Levant, the quan- 
tity procurable here at an easy rate would be very great 

We have learnt that the carousals of last night were kept up so long as to 
have prevented the partakers from undertaking any kind of business, 

26bk — Early this morning I went up the mountains. The ascent was very 
laborious from the great difficulty of breathing which we all experienced , yes- 
terday, out of five people, two only were able to go as far as I did to-day only 
one out of four could keep company with me, and he requested mo to return, 
as the cold made him suffer much. The wind blew fresh up the mountain iu 
the line of direction which I was taking , but I found that I could not take 
above five or six steps straightforwards without stopping to take breath , I 
therefore ascended by zigzags of eight or ten paces, which afforded the oppor- 
tunity of havmg a aide wind in each oblique line After a toilsome ascent of 
five houre, I reached a small flat of tableland, winch, if alone, would have been 
considered as of great height , but was of minor importance in the presence of 
rocks of such stupendous loftiness as those which hid their summits in the 
clouds This was covered with a dark green carpet, formed by a short 
narrow leaved grass of a springy nature, and enamelled with small blue 
polyanthuses in tufts, with anemones and ranunculuses, but not with any 
of remarkable bnlliaucy of colour v After collecting all the varieties within 
my reach, I prolonged my march, following the track of a ckounr bullock 
up the hill 1 was obliged to continue my oblique march , but, on turning 
my back to the wind, felt a sadden furneBS m my head accompanied by 
giddiness, and fearing apoplexy, I threw my soli on the ground with 
precipitation. After a short time the gasping for breath became less 
frequent, the action of the head was less violent, and I quitted the turf , but 
although I walked as leisurely as possible, I was twice again attacked with the 
Huue Byrcptoms, and thought it most prudent to desist ascending any higher 
The imperious necessity for stopping to breathe at every four or five steps was 
only felt whilst ascending , when the impetuous action of the heart was reduced 
by remaining quiet in one place, no difficulty in breathing was perceived, uor 
was it felt in descending, even in a run where this was practicable , but several 
times at our encampment, when about to fall asleep, I have been interrupted 
by the same sensation. Although not particularly aware of any remarkable 
degree of heat or of cold, yet I found my hands, neck, and face very red, and 
the akin sore, and blood had burst from my lips a circumstance which I do 
not recollect to have happened to me before. 

27 1 A. — Hearing nothing from the Nth people, a messenger was despatched to 
learn the cause of their not coming He went off about ten in the morning, 
and said that he found all the inhabitants fast asleep from the effects of intoxi- 
cation Men, women and children were lying in one promiscuous heap upon 
the floor. With difficulty he awoke two people, who stated that Arjun would 
be with us in the evening, and that we should assuredly march the following 
morning They had billed several coats, and burnt the entrails and some other 
parts on an altar, but had feasted on. the remainder When a person dies, it 
is customary to invite all the relations and fnende of the deceased to a supper 
and dance The night is spent in feasting and drinking at the expense of the 
property of the deceased , and not unf requeutly the revelry is attended with 
bloodshed, as was the case last n i gh t, three persons having been wounded with 
■words. 

In tiie evening Anon came, and promised that we should start in the morn- 
ing , but desired to have a bond of indemnity against any mischief that might 
be done by any of our party in Uh-da This was complied with, we promising 
to pay five tune® the amount of Any damage done. 
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June 28th.— Thermometer, fifty one and a half, depart at seven A. m. At 
3,fl05 paces cross melting enow At 5,917 came to our halting ground on the 
bank of the river This is called Gtitang naclt Here we found the goata and 
sheep belonging to the Marchds of Ghomidlt, Phar/aa and Ntid, who are going 
to Bk aotccn with grain Two p m. thermometer in tent 74° In. the evening 
Amer Singh and Gujar’a son amved Bain continued great part of the night. 

29 z&— Thermometer 60°, morning cloudy and rainy Leave our ground at 
mx a. m. At 1,560 paces the Datut is joined by the Htwartgal, which rises 
from the Not Nardycm mountain of Bhadra Nd and is a considerable 
stream. The joint stream is about 25 yards broad. Proceed over blocks of 
stone along the left bank of the Bault, which hurries down its bed a great 
body of snow water At 1 370 paces a bed of snow forms an arch, under which 
the nver runs this bed was about 40 yards long and 10 thick. At 2,680 paces 
arrive at another, over the edge of wnich we proceed. At 3,109 paces reach 
another, which like the former passes over the nver At 3,680 paces cross on a 
ixinkha to the right bank nver about 16 feet broad, but rapid , ascend a 
difficult hilL At 4,630 paces reach its summit This is the road for the early 
part of the season , it a later period the beet road is along the nghtbank of the 
nver The stream is about 700 feet below the top of the ascent just mentioned 
At 7,360 paces cross a broad watercourse called Polar pdnt, proceeding from the 
mountains, and carrying a considerable body of water due E. into the bed of 
the Dauii about a mile distant On the other side of the nver another water 
course, coming from the east by south, empties itself into the great stream 

We have been obliged to comply with the extravagant terms of the Nvt% 
people at the rate of 14 Ttmdshda* for every load, and a bullock was rated at 
two loads, that is 25 Tvndxhfa , we wished that there should be a stated 
weight , but this they would not comply with, and a cow was entered as being 
equal to a bnilock. This proved unused to carry burthens, as she three tunes 
threw off her load , at length disengaging herself from what she earned, she 
ran away, and I was obliged to dismount and put her load on my bullock The 
Jftti people had proposed to carry flour for ns to D&bd at a moderate pnee on 
goats, but we could not bring them to specific terms before we started, and 
were obliged to keep this matter open, notwithstanding this renders us still 
more liable to be imposed upon To-aay the} insisted that three goats were 
equal to the lure of oue man . and although this rate is higher than the absolute 
value of the goats, we were obliged to submit to the imposition At Nlti our 
Barth rupees were current in payment for five Txmdthas , at this place the 
earners will only consider them equal to four , this circumstance explains one 
reason of the delay m settling the rate of hire 

Junt — Thermometer 46° it sunrise It has rained great part of the night, 
and the summits of the neighbouring mountains are sprinkled with snow Yes- 
terday the first part of our march was through a narrow gull ey giving course to 
the Daub, the bed of which was tormod by the union of the base of mountains 
of great height Those, which were principally composed of sand-stone, had their 
feet concealed by a large slope of sand and small pieces of stone, and their sum 
nuts were ragged and rapidly breaking down. Of this description for the most 
part were those on the left bank of the nver, and their craggy irregular tops were 
far removed from the channel. Those of the nght bank were principally of 
granite of a green colour, where washed with the water, and blue, blackish and 
brown above. The face of these, though by far more perpendicular than the 
other, and m most instances almost entirely so, showed manifest signs of the 
destroying power of the weather Some ot the blacks of atone, which lay in 
the channel of the nver, were of a kind of pudding stone, the insulated pebbles 
being of a reddish or bluish colour, ana the cementing material of green 
granite . were these masses in situations where they could be worked, they 
would furnish most beautiful slabs, as their union is most in tain ate, and the 
faction of the water alone has given to many of them the smoothest surface 

* Ths silver own of Sttnayar and Zctakh, which should weigh, as the name import*, three 
mdtkdt, the fourth part of a rupee, but the present currency ha* been much dobcaed 
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imaginable. At the union of the Dauli with the Hwxmgal-, -we took leave of 
trees , the last we saw being birch and small fire on the right bank of the Daxk, 
just after the other stream had fallen into it The character of the moon tarn* 
before and on each side of the slope, on which we were encamped last night is 
of a different nature , though bold in their forma, their outline is rounder, less 
abrupt and the line of their summits more continued and agreeable, 

1 awoke at a very early hour and was immediately seized with difficulty of 
brea thing and great oppression about the heart, which was removed for a few 
seconds by sighing deeply When on the point of falling asleep, the sense of 
suffocation came on, and the sighing became very frequent and distressing 
however, as the air became a little warmer, this affection somewhat subsided. 
Several of the people are suffering from headaches, colds, and affections of the 
intestines, apparently attributable to the great and sudden changes in the state 
of the air as in the middle of the day, the thermometer often stood 30° higher 
than in the morning 


March a l Six— At 3.020 paces, desert the Davit, within two coss from its 
source at the foot of a mountain called Gaagd^nbh At 6 360 paces, commence 
ascending the 6’Adfi, or pass which separates Htndooatan from Un-de* Ascent 
very steep and difficult We rode upon our bullocks the whole of the ascent, 
which was a mile and three-quarters. At 7,470 paces, reach the summit, where 
wo find a heap of stones, on which is a pole with pieces of rag attached to it , 
and as it is customary for every caravan or even for a single traveller to add his 
mite, we ordered a bit of cloth to be suspended in our name This custom is 
supposed to on tail the accomplishment of the objects of the journey to every 
one who observes it. We pass over an extensive plain thickly covered with 
large stones, upon which the bullocks tread with extraordinary firmness. 
This plain is bounded on every side with mountains , those behind are covered 
with snow without any mark of vegetation , those before are equally bare, but 
without snow Distance this day about five miles and a half 

The first ascent was very steep, but not eo difficult as the second, which is 
called the Nitl Ghdlt, or pas6 Here onr conductor, Arner Singh, bad some 
fears, that our progress might be impeded by some guards from D&bd, and 
whilst ascending, called to the Pandit, who had got the start of him, to examine 
whether there were any watchmen on the summit. He appeared not a little 
gratified on learning that there were not any The height of this pass is so 
great and long, that a very small body of resolute men on the top, might defend 
it almost against a large army, merely by roll mg down stones. 

We found the snnhot about eleven, when we began to climb , bat it was 
etated that about three it became so cold that it would be scarcely possible to 
support it , however I conceive this to be an exaggeration In some parts of 
the stony plain, the snow lay in masses, over which the bullocks trod without 
hesitation , and m others, it was melting Part of this gently ran over the 
surface into ravines, and part soaked into the ground, and probably broke out 
m springs at distant places. Between the Nth. QhdU and the northern face of 
& hill adjoining a stream called the Jandti, there was not the smallest traoe of 
vegetation. The distance was about one half coas , but just on the brow of the 
bill declining to the river, were some bushes of furze and green mounds formed 
by a kind of moss, which ib remarkably close and firm. The stony plain was 
or great breadth and was intersected by deep and broad ravines which took off 
the melting snows These ravines all ran towards the North and East, and are 
the sources of various streams which joining in their course, give rise to the 
Svlb The last range of hills had been represented as not so high as many in 
Garwcd However from the view which I have had of them, it appears to me 
that they are higher , and the general difficulty of breathing experienced by os 
in passing them, comes in conformation of this opinion. 

' We encamped on some flat ground on the bank of the Jandu, a nver which 
receives the tiheku, and another branch from the northern face of the great 
Smcdaya range It was extremely hot when we arrived, and as there was no 
natural shelter, I laid myself on the ground under a thick blanket Though 
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opppwed with desire for sleep, I found it impossible to indulge the inclination, 
m consequence of oppression in breathing, the moment I was dropping asleep , 
and deep sighing only proved a temporary relief At three o’clock the wind 
became very violent, but abated in the morning a little before ennnse. Two 
Umyns, goi^g to Niti with salt, here met Amer Singh, and started, as he said, 
many objections to our proceeding He thought it prudent that they should 
return with ue, lest they might spread some report that might be prejudicial 
to us. 

July 1st— Thermometer at aunme 41°, march at 5-35 ^a.jl At 3,206 paces, 
reach the summit where there is a heap of stones. Here we found the two 
fJtuyat, one of whom was busied m lighting a fire, into which the other threw 
some incense, which he had previously bruised on a stone He then leisurely 
walked round the pile of Btooes. in the midst of which was a statue having a 
piece of cloth tied to itj and whilst walking, uttered a long prayer To the east 
wan the sacred mountain near the lake of MdnasarbvartL, tipped with snow, and 
called Cutlas or Mahddeft ka Ling * Turning his face towards this mountain, 
and after raisiug his hands with the palms joined above his head, then touch- 
ing his forehead, he suddenly placed them on the ground, and going on his 
knees pressed his forehead to the ground This raising the hands, and prostra- 
tion of the body and head, *as repeated seven times, the other Untya , less 
devout perhaps, contented himself with three salutations and a short prayer 

Came to a large plain divided into several portions by broad ravines, and 
having several broad but not high hills on it The only marks of vegetation 
upon it are low bushes of the furze, which may be called Tartarian, and small 
mounds of the compact moss beiorementioned, with here and there a small 
tuft of a thin silky grass just springing up Patches of snow stall upon the 
ground, and Bplumes of water in which the feet sunk considerably , although 
I give our Niti fncuds credit for detaining us as long as possible, I nevertheless 
think we should have found some difficulty in passing these plains ten days 
ago, from their thou swampy state At 5,400 paces, leave some suow in a 
hollow dose to the left At 5,S40 paces, come to another heap of stones, and 
desceud rapidly along a ndge between a water course, now dry, to the right, 
and one to the left, having a stream running down its bed. At 6,000 paces, 
descend At 6,060 p'ices, encamp on the left bank of the Cfwwtu nver, the 
source of which bears S 70 W and springs from the northern base of the 
great Himalaya ndge The bed of the Chagla nver is about the sixth of a 
mile bro*d pebbly and fleet, with several small but rapid currents running 
down it The nvers to the south of the great Himalaya ndge are narrow, 
from ^ne sides of the hills being very steep and their bases forming a narrow 
angle with little valley Those which me on the northern base or the same 
rdge have broad flat channels, the water draining into them more slowly from 
the table-land, and the more gradual and gentle slopes of the hills. 

A hunter, whom we have long employed unsuccessfully, this evening brought 
in a female Baral It was about the height of a hog deer,+ (Cervus poremus) 
with its legs and feet much like the sheep, and some similarity in the head, 
bat the ears were thinner and narrower It had eight teeth and two horns 
which curved slightly backwards Its hair was very hard, and on the neck close 
to the skin grew some fine wool Its general colour was ash or grey, but it 
had its shins and tail darker than the rest, and under the belly it was nearly 
white. It had four stomachs and a gall bladder a vesicular taenia was m the 
mesentery, but I broke it m endeavouring to extract it Were it not fanciful 
to suppose a chain in the works of nature, I should Bay that this animal was 
the link between the deer and. the sheep 

In crossing the plains I have seen no insects save a few small yellow batter 
flies > no reptiles but a little active lizard of a dun tint , no game, and no birds 
save the red Tuix x larks and hunets but at our encampment there were ravens 
of a large size with a loud caw, an immensely large eagle on the wing, and a 

* Tber* are two mountains of this latte- name, one near Oanyotn, the other at Cduku 
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blae pigeon with lighter plumage than that common m EmdootiM. 1 concern 
that no tnp wouldbe more instructive to the physiological Botanist than one 
across the mountains which separate H\nd ootlan from TarUxry , as plant* of the 
same kinds vary m their sue, tints and strength, aooordmg to the difference of 
their situations. Some time I thought that I was mistaken, but having seen 
the habitudes of many flowers differ extraordinarily in different places, and as 
the difference between those on the summits of gigantic mountains, and at the 
bottom of profound glens waa presented very frequently to my eye with inter- 
mediate shades in intermediate places, as to elevation within a abort space, I 
waa enabled to recognise their identity of family after a little tune without 
difficulty At sunset high wind arose. Thermometer 64° 

July 2nd . — Thermometer 5°, a m 44 , wind subsided during the night. The 
general directum of the rivers which we now meet with is R by N although 
they rise from S 70 W As the cattle had strayed, we were delayed until half 
past eight At 5,168 paces, the mountain, along which we have come this 
moment ends parallel to the left one. At 0,845 pace*, arrive at our encamping 
ground, which is bad. as there 13 only one small spring from which the water is 
taken by a small ladle as fast ts the hole fills, ana this is very slowly Here we 
f ouud a square tent of black blankets pitched with four poles at the comer, and 
belonging to some Uniyas who had come from DAbd to graze their goats As the 
water was not m sufficient quantity for the supply of the Unxutu and the Mli 
people, another woll was dug, which gave whit was required for cooking , but 
that for dnuking was brought nearly three coss. An Umya woman, wife to oue 
of the goatherds, very good iiaturealv filled the water vessels of those persons 
who came to the little well, and did not take up her own part til] the different 
candidates for water received the quantity which they asked for She had rather 
apleasmg countenance, was of middle stature, and about thirty five years old 
There waa much of curiosity in her looka at Beeing us, but nothing of fear or 
impertinence. Her dress was woollen, and of the same form with that of the 
men. Her boots was likewise woollen, and much diversified by patches of various 
hues. Her hair, which was of a deep black, was plaited in tresses from the 
forehead down to below her waist, where the plaits to the number of fifty, after 
each being terminated by a cowrie shell were assembled in a band of feathei\ 
which was tipped with a taasell of red worsted thread her bead lappet, if I 
may so name it, waa of leather and extended from the forehead don n the back 
to the waist, but in the latter part gradually ended in a point At the forehead 
it was bordered with silver, and from this run hung seven rows of cord beads, 
each row consisting of five, which were terminated by seven silver I'tmfohas 
that played upon the forehead. The crown of the lappet was studded with small 
pearls distributed m seven rows, and the lower part was decorated with green 
atones something like turquoises but marbled, with coral beads, and many bands 
of silver and of a yellow metal, probably gold, about a finger’s breadth A stiff 
band of leather something like a soldier’s collar was placed loosely round her 
neck, Mid ornamented with five rows of coral beads. The collar was secured 
with a button and clasp of silver. In her left ear was a coral bead set in silver, 
and m her right were two smaller beads in the same material On her right 
thumb she wore a square gold ring with characters engraved on the table. 

On quitting ike spring in the way to our encampment, we saw some of the 
Bampo Afarehdt sitting by their loads, with a dead sheep lying on the ground 
in its fleece, but having the entrails taken out , on a dish lay some of the intes- 
tines cut m lengths like black puddings, and I was led by this to enquire what 
they were and how made , and from the intimation which I received, waa a 
Iitwe suronsed to find the borders of Bhootan , well acquainted with the art of 
making black paddings- The carcase of the sheep was afterwards, I under- 
stood, roasted whole, by being frequently turned in a fire of furze roots. 

Tins day we were treated with some chops from our Baral , and we found the 
flash Jtuey, tender and high flavoured. There was a Bhootan priest sitting with 
•ome shepherds from the neighbourhood, cheapening small wooden bowls turned 
eat of knots of horse clean ut. They are very durable, the knotty structure 
pjev w i fang them from either breaking or warping In the evening there were 
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tome peals of distant thunder, and an appearance of much ram , however we 
escaped with a few drops, the mass being attracted by the hills to the north 
The Uruya* had doga with their flocks, which were fierce and much disposed 
to attack strangers. 

July 3 rd. — Thermometer at 5 — 68° Marched at 6 — 10, as our conductors 
were anxious to reach D&bd at an early hour Road leading over a dry gravelly 
plain, much cracked, and with little vegetation, except here and tnere some 
low boshes of furze, small tufts of a silky grass springing out of this cleft 
and a woolley plant like that commonly called “ everlasting,” perhaps a kina 
of dittany A snowy peak m front The road lies over a plain of great length 
but not of above seven cos* in breadth, and consisting of many levels or steps 
broken by deep ravines, the edges of some of which are as level as if executed 
by art Oil the south, the plain is bounded by the last Himalaya ridge just 
tipped with snow in stripes like foot-paths, extending along the windings of 
the ridges on the north, by the Cculae mountains, the summits of which are 
marked more distinctly with snow, and the bases of which descend to the level 
of the plain by easy slopes and diminishing swells, forming a succession of steps 
separated from each otner in the length of the plain by breast works of broken 
ground. Behind, the mountains seem to meet in an angle near Mah&d&a lea 
Ling , but the plain seems to expand before us till it is shut m by stupendous 
mountains, whose sides, as well as craggy summits, are apparently very thickly 
covered with snow To the left or rather to the S.W are the mountains of 
B'udiar At the distance of about two miles, a little to the W of N is a most 
extraordinary face of broken ground. This represents pyramids in some places 

t outing their tops hut separate at their bases, in others separate at their tops 
»Ut clustered at their foundations but tresses of various proportions and 
forms , and no inapt resemblances to ruined castles and fortifications in piles 
above each other 


The town of D&bd is perched upon the top of a rock, which juts out towards 
the river with an irregular declivity, and is surmounted by the highest eminence 
in the whole line which defends it from the N W At 6,306 paces, the nver close 
below, and a few cultivated fields, which are the first we have seen in this 
country encamp near a nvulet in the town. 


It wan considered proper that Amer Singh should announce our arrival to the 
Deba, and enquire when we might wait upon him It seems that there are three 
personages of importance here, the Lama, the Wooer and the Dvba, who is pro- 
perly the head zemindar The Wash- whs absent on business towards M&nata- 
rbeara ? and his sou officiated for him Amer Singh reported* that the Deba and 
Wazer* son were very angry with him for having afforded us carriage, as with- 
out this assistance wc could not have come on , and he had more reason to be 
displeased, ae he had sent two messengers to forbid our entering Un de& — Amer 
Singh made excuses saying they had delayed from tame to time furnishing 
bullocks under the expectation of our being weaned and giving up the idea of 
proceeding , but that, so far from this producing the effect which ne expected, 
we threatened to make him advance not only the expense of our stay at JVitt, 
which was considerable, from the number of people we had with us, but also to 
pay the chargee of the whole of a journey which by his not forwarding us was 
likely to end in disappointment But the Deba still remained displeased. 


In the evening there was a consultation betwixt the WazeJs son, the Deba 
and the Lama at which were present Amer Singh, the old pundit, a sircar and 
a jovar man. It was stated bv the Behais people that it was necessary to report 
the matter to the military chief who resided at the court of Gortojx, a place 
about two dayB journey distant and who exercised a general governing power 
over the country 


July 46k— Thermometer M° —Amer Singh sent word, that the council was 
ready to reeeive our visit . and we set out towards the government house, which 
was about a hundred yards distant, accompanied by a few servants. The house • 
on the outside was not of a very imposing aspect, though built of stone Over 
the door a large dog was tied, which eyed ua with attention, but did not attempt 
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to molest us We passed through several passages and small anti clumbers 
full of people, into i low room ot about eighteen Feet squ ire, in the middle of 
wLuh was * small c vrpet for us to sit on Immediately m front of us on a ledge 
raised about a foot, sat two voting men one of whom w us represented as the 
ir Tsoii and the other iu> the Drba, each upon thur cushions on their right, 
and forming the upper end of another line of pt rsons extending from one sido 
of the room to the other the Iit/ut was m ited upon a lcatlier cushion next 
to him a priest, and then an interpreter lhe V'/awr* of Atti formed an 
oppoaite line , and we were seated in tin centre of a square of people, who, 
if not aery clean, wero at least orderly and respectful in their behaviour The 
voung men were large in thur pi rsons tin lliinv sun partiml irlj so und 
about twenty five } earn of ige the 1) bit w as m.uiicw1i it oleler m the fca 
tures of both the To rim dura ter n n nlw n ible, though not in nny airy 
great degree The Lam t avis ib.»ut sixty with a duvcn lit ad dirk com- 
plexion serious and wrinkled • ountenime uid Li itun •> of i common c ivte 
The priot beside him w is still darker moreujj, uid more ere esj in his 
clothes reclmimr parth on the ticHir uid paitla on tin h dgt on tin upper part 
of the room Dear to the Diha was a vunn„ woman nf nli islligfue wilt to 
the Diho md dvu 0 hter to the Ibi o with a prettv iluhl m In r inns md the 
left returning line lrom the Dtba av is be^un b> a writ r of dirk eoutiten met 
The TT« •'i i sou was dressed m i lar.i Ioum cm or gown ot aaoolleu stuff 
striped blue, yellow, green and red iltermtelv ib. lit i hiu' i s bre ultli and 
said to be manufactured at GuiuuaL the c ipit tl ot < hiw*t Tarim / His h ur 
was collected into one large plait wlm h hung clown his b it k nul he Ji id no 
beard The Zte&ahad on a d ilk green woollen >\\n md hn It ur w vs pi uted 
in the like manner His beird wa* plucked our but In h ul res* ned <i tlnn 
mustachio on the upper lip both the Tl i t -on uul Iht />■ f / aaurcbroul 
rings on the right thumb Thur usteiiaible usi aaasfor ddcndiii n the rhumb 
in drawing the stnn s of the bow but it vernal \eiv con\ nn ntlv also lor 
trimming their tobacco pines which ha in readni s be lclc tin m Thuse 
were about eighteen inches long iu thi f irm of the b / th*h pijw but ni ide ot 
iron, decorated with enibosW aiork and a rim of gold uni a circle of tin urn 
metal at the union ot the howl with the stem V sin ill jip limed table was 
before each, and on them were unplemc nts for writing with two round womb n 
boxes japanned, and a largi red and white ehma t< iv cup The I amt hid 
before him also a japanned long ind low stand npim wlmh w o a round 1 m>x 
W hen we entered the room, the j)*ba avas correcting i leltn ailuchbc had 
written to the commander ot 6 rtopr and which hi reuloacr d siim„ Ann r 
fcingh to explain the substance ot it to us He r id with i di Unit irtu illa- 
tion, with occasional pauses. The languige a as oft md tin suhstmec vs 
far as we could collect it, was a.s j olio ws That \nn r SinJi and otln r \ntim* 
had brought along with them tavo J fahant* and twenty live toll iwtrs, who 
were desirous of proceeding on a pilgrimage to Mana^itmatti tint the tint 
representation of their being Gurknalu or b*rin /«* iu a mist iki md that 
the ann3 which tliey had with them averc only sufficient for tin ir protection 
during so long and hazardous a journey as tint wlmh ihcv had unde rtakiu 
That the sev&nds had entered into an engagement tint these wire real 
Gosains, who brought merchandize to defray thur way excuses md tliat they 
would be responsible both iu their persons md propirtj that tb**y should 
demean themsel es peaceably and propcrlv whilst thi> should rim un in the 
country, paying for everything they might require and liking nothing by 
force and as the} had been put to much unncces* iry expinst bv their being 
delayed at A tit, the Deba trusted, thit the chief would gne orders for thoir 
being allowed to proceed without deliy The D<-ba caused also a written 
agreement to be drawn out on the part of Amcr Smgh himself, to the truth 
of the above deposition in the name of reverel Sr y anas, and to which he affixed 
his seal The letter was forwarded to the chid of Got top* after the consent 
of the Lama had been received 

It was stated that the Lama had never before left his college on matters of 
business , and we were to consider this as a great compluneut paid to us. 
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Iktwcen the Lama md the Wain's son -was an <mpty place which was 
Hupposed ordinarily to he filled by the Wa y n md before this was laid down 
our present at our first a ■mint' into tin chamhci cnqniru s w ere made whether 
we could dnnk tea or eat parched meal, winch wi declined on the score of 
having jURt risen from our rep ist but which we muld not accept in our 
character of Hindoos , these jwoplc having no caste, a large brass dish half 
filled with butter and wheat flour was placed befure ub as some return for our 
present, and we took our leave 

Yestcrd ly a person came to us from the Dlba to enqune after oar health 
He looked about my small tent with much curiosity, md observed that my 
friend’s half hoots were like those of a Frruxfee — I had taken the precaution 
of having my LnuUsh shoes furnished with long turn up toes and tags at the 
heels, anti this not being done to the oth< rs excit< d lus su-qucion The redness 
ot my face which from being exposed to a hot sun and cold wind wav almost 
•whollj deprived of skin, particul vrly ittractrd bis attention The cxplan ition 
given was that before thin pilgrim ige 1 h id bef n but little exposed to the sun 
wlimh hid produced the rtfi ct whn li hi saw The same enquiry was made Ly 
a very hluk pin st who cimr on the part of tin Lmna in d who said that if 
ruoh w is the inflmnet of < lunate lie vupposed he should become white, if he 
were to go to the muntry I c one from in about two hour after our visit was 
paid the Hu n » non the I) ha the interpreter the L ha* wife and si ter 
caniL to look at our hiu ry and admin d sever il tlmu hut found all our irtiehs 
vastly too deal and I think m gincral they wore n,ht , for wc had dfixed 
prices in vnnit nua urc to mike up for the cx]M.n-*cb tn which wehadb in 
subjected b\ imposition and di lay The D*hn^ wile fed in love with a rug 
which she artuilly oskid for and of course obtaintd Five children ol a 
large growth who were extremely inquisitive we rt desirous of knowing the 
contents of a bundle of m> clothes they wi re mailt in the Hm f >> f ishnm 
The J)tha was anxious to >.ie uur uins but from his mode uf handling tin m 
it was clear that he knew little of tin n-e ot hre arms We often d our guests 
tea, which they niu^ d but they paitouk ot -.ome sweet bruits gmeerbre id, 
and sngaremav Attcr a vt iv ot in hum thev left u.3 appireiitly satished 
with the reception will'll til y had expencmed 

J >il if dh — Thcrnn meter at sumi-< 4s the town of Dubai s vituated partly 
upon irrcgnhi umtleiio s forming the ^lde of iflit rmni dc sanding iapi tly 
to the river '1 dul and in the bed ot the ravine itself It. situation constmc 
turn iud appearance arc iltog. tlur unlik' mvthim. wlmh 1 have ever an 
before Ihe ravine or hay it. viiinmndid by heights consisting of strat i of 
indurated chy and thick VeL ot gravel Some of these he i a hts are abov. three 
hundred feet in clev ition others aie less 'J hev an broken into massi s of 
various shape. by the lorn lit-' of ~>ni*w water which f ill down their sides Some 
art like 1 ergo buttres ev with pointed tops , uni others though of greater 
height an surmounted by flit spaces Their sides are lull of o oav itions to 
some of which are wooden dw>rs and others are merely eaverns ut these 
some serve as houses hut the greater p irt as granaries or rooms m which the 
inhabitants deposit their property when they leave their houses m the town 
for a warmer situation during the mod severe si a.son of the year, when the 
ravine is ntarly choked up with snow, so that Doja is only to he considered 
as a summer residence The houset. aie of stone, tw o atom s high, white washed 
on the outside below, surrounded with a band of red and Fieneh grev above 
and lnvmg terraced roofs surrounded with parapet The tops of the walls are 
decorated with lines of nioces of different coloured rags tied to strings. The 
inside is very filthy tlio floors ot little yards wlmli lead to them, bung 
covered with Dones of sheep and goats fngmeuts of Imucs, and locks oi wool 
From the ground floor, which m raised a wooden ladder leads to the temee 
jvhich in the Wafers house is divided into an enclosed verandah that serves 
as a chamber of audience, and into an open space used as a promenade by all 
the family Tho town is divided into three parts, u: , a college, the residuico 
of the Lama and his Gelums, or monks , a nunnery , and the houses of the 
WazJr, Deba, and the laity in general Immediately in the centre of a senn 
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circular sweep, formed by the houses, are temple* or maoaolea of Lama*, with 
smaller onea attached to them. These are circular at their base, dimmish by 
small er circles, and terminate in a point covered by plates of copper, like 
umbrellas, and edt , in the centre above these, surrounded by horns, and 
painted of 8 rod colour, stands an irregular building with one door, and sur 
mounted by a square smaller building tiled with brass gilt and decorated with 
grotesque figures , it is the temple of Narayan^ or the great spirit. The para- 
pet of this building was adorned with masses of black hair, formed. I believe, 
of the tails of the f koun cow reversed, plaited and intermixed with pieces at 
some shining substance, and having on tneir tops iron tridents. 

This morning was dedicated to a visit to the temple, and afterwards to the 
Lama. A pnest, by order of the Lama, opened a locked door, on which was a 
nng attached to the centre of an iron embossed shield -like plate inlaid with 
different metals This led to the porch of the temple, bghted by an opening 
in the roof to the East The side waIIs were painted nl fresco on a white 
ground, with a bold sketch of some deity, with large staring eyes, nnd enveloped 
m a kind of glory The doors being thrown open, wo euterea an apartment 
of about thirty feet square, lighted only from the door, and from two large 
Silver lamps on attached pedestals of the same metal, about eighteen inches 
high, placed upon a low japanned stool in the middle of the floor At the 
upper end of the temple and immediately fronting the door, was a figure of 


upper end of the temple and immediately fronting the door, was a figure of 
Jvarayttn of copper gilt, id the European sitting position, and about twenty 
feet high. The hands were lifted up, with the palms gently inclined forwards, 


feet high- The hands were lifted up, with the palms gently inclined forwards, 
as if in the act of benediction These, with the tee t, were the oidy parts 
exposed , the rest of the figure was draped with narrow robes of silk On his 
right hand was a smaller figure of Lacshmi and on has left, that of a f/ima 
crowned with a conical cap and dressed in pontifical robes These figures, also 
well executed, were likewise of gilt copper , a flight of small benches descended 
from the feet of each of the la*t figures, on each side of the room as low as 
the foot of the throne, having a space clear before On those was arranged, in 
rows, the greatest assemblage of Hindoo deities I have yet seen They were of 
brass, exhibited great variety of countenance, and much better proportion of 
parte than I have before witnessed. The whole of the group just mentioned 
were placed in a recess, bounded by pillars reaching from the roof to the floor, 
and separated from the body of the temple by a wooden screen about four 
feet high, furnished with shelves descending in gradation to the floor On the 
upper range were the effigies of deceased formas carved in wcmhJ with their 
mothers, and the principal persons of their household a largo gilt p\ ramid 
was on one side of this screen, half concealed bj a silk veil, and another 
elevated figure, something like a sceptre, on the other, each on a large 
mlt stand- Lower down was a gilt chest , and on the floor, in the space 
fronting the door, was a low fcaoie, on which were ranged several rows of 
brass, silver, and gilt or golden bowls, containing water for the use ot the deity 


A small quantity was poured into my hands, part of which I drank the rest 
washed with and threw over my head, as I was directed by the officiating priest 
we had a carpet spread on the floor m front of the deity, and immediately under 


a large expanded umbrella. I had given a present on mj first entrance, and 
afterwards added another trifle for the particular use of the priest in attendance, 
who desired ns to come forward, and examine more minutely the figure of the 
deity, and receive a portion of hia sacred vestments, consisting of a stnpe of a 
white silk £&u£e, which was put round our necks In returning, we saw 
of leather in imitation of the heads of stags, tigers, bears, and demons, worn 
at the celebration of some great festival, ranged on shelves . and on wooden 
frames, piles of sheets of writing within small planks of wood, like the boards 
of books without backs, lying on open lattice work tables. 


have an audience of the Lama after a visit to the temple. Whether this was 
BtesUoned merely to enh ance the sanctity of the place or the personage, or 
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vw really the custom, I know not, but the ceremony wu interrupted after one 
round, and getting the whirligigs, by a message from a pnest, that Amer Smgh 
waa wanted elsewhere He nnaeretood the signal, and went to a small door, 
which when knocked at, was opened by a Laughing ugly fellow, who pointed to 
four coils of shawl wool, for which a bargain was immediately struck. 

We were desired to make another turn round the temple, and were afterwards 
led up two very steep flights of stairs towards the Lama’s apartments. Over 
the first door hung a string to which were attached some leaden pipes, m 
imitation of the iron ones used for smoking In an open apartment, up a third 
flight of stairs, surrounded by a verandah, on a small and thin cushion placed 
upon an old mat, the bishop of the diocese was Beated We each made a present 
or a rupee, and three for the Gclums , the latter he would not touch, but sent 
for the steward to take charge of, and ordered that they should say prayers for 
us three times, after which Hie money should be divided amongst them His 
manners were mild and conciliating To our interpreter he signified that he 
did not approve of our design of building a hospice at Mdnasarovara. Wo 
stated, that we should attend to hia opinions, even if our money had been m 
greater plenty than it now v as. 

At the suggestion of Mr H. I laid the string of beads which I usually wore 
round my neck, at his feet He was struck with the circumstance, rose, 
beckoned to two Gelunus to accompany him. and after a short absence, returned 
with a pot of sour milk, some butter in a bladder, a kind of cheese, and a cake 
of sweetmeats, which it was signified, was considered so good as to be thought 
worthy of being presented to the deity He also brought a string of wooden 
beads, winch he desired me to accept, as a mark of friendship m return for 
mine, and winch I according]} put on , we departed highly pleased with the 
manners of the prelate In the evening we paid a friendly visit to the Wazer't 
son. 

July 6fA —Thermometer at sunrise, 46° , I had caused the Pundit and Amer 
Singh to euquire for wool, in order to purchase a quantity and forward it to 
JVftfc, and have this day the mortification to find, that the people dare not sell 
any until we shall have receiv ed permission to buy from Gortope. Tins is 
caused by strict injunctions to all the owners of flocks, not to Bell any shawl- 
wool except to the Cashmvnans or their agents, in consequence of a represen 
tation having been made to the government that the Jouarec merchants had 
bought some last year, aud that the (Jashmtnans would suffer if any of this 
kina of wool were to pass into the other’s hands. 

During the period that the Un-des was governed by Rajas of the Rajpoot 
caste of i Surajbews, and subsequently that it passed under the dominion 
of the Chin esr, the independent Tailars of Laddh were extremely trouble- 
some to the inhabitants by their frequent inroads, and only ceased their 
depredations in consequence of this country being given in Jagxr to the Dda 
Lama The sacred neas of this personage, who is the head of the religion of 
the Tartars , caused them to desist from their incursions, and probably would 
have the same influence in the event of any alteration in the current of trade 
but to this it is likely that they would make great resistance. 

July 1th — Thermometer 42° , the Wazer made us a visit and stayed nearly an 
hour 1 observe that the priesthood and the immediate officers or government 
are m easy circumstances, as also are the goatherds, but the rest of the popula- 
tion are plunged in the most abject poverty, and literally clothed m rags. 

July 8th -Thermometer 46,° at noon in a tent 73° We have heard that an 
answer has arrived from Gortope In the evening I went to enquire the determi- 
nation of the government UDon our affairs, and was informed that in the follow- 
ing morning the letter should be read to us. 

July 9th ,— Rained —Thermometer at sunrise, 50 ° It being past eleven, and 
not hearing any intimation of our presence being desired, I proceeded to the 
Government House, and found the council sitting, assisted by a number of 
people Whom I had not seen before. I addressed myself to the council , and ai 
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we had been informed that a letter had arrivod from Gortopc, I begged to {earn 
the sentiments of the Governor in respect Jo os, and their final determination 
upon them- The Wcuer said, in reply, that the Governor of Gortoyc bad 
signified to him that intelligence had Dean conveyed to him, about three year* 
ago, that some Europeans were about to come into the country , and whether 
we were the persons alluded to or not, he wished to see ua, and the goods we 
had brought, of which he requested an exact inventory to be forwarded to him, 
and prohibited any sale till he should have inspected them. I told them, that 
although we had suffered much from delays, yet that, out of respect for the 
authority of government, we were ready to go to Gortop e, or even to Lasso, 
should it be required of us, as we had no other than honest intentions , but as 
we wore ordered to go by the government, it was but reasonable that we should 
bg famished with carnages. After much altercation, it was agreed that cattle 
were to be ready in three days , and that as many as could be procured should 
bo purchased, we taking the responsibility of the measure upon ourselves. In 
an hour the interpreter came to say that we should have the requisite bullocks, 
and we are to start m three days from this date 

In the evening we went to see the tomple of Narayan again, and to pay our 
parting visit to the Lama We found the old man in a small cell just large 
enough to allow of three people sitting down , with a raised bench of bnck, 
fronted by a railing of wood, with a little door m the centre. Although early, 
he was retiring to rest or meditation , and considering the wealth of the 
college, which is reported to be very great, was a real and edifvxng picture 
of humility He wished to know very particularly if we should return by 
IMbd. We answered certainly He was much pleased with our attention, 
and putting out his hand to take hold of my fnend’s white gown, he being a 
little nearer than me said, “ I pray vou let me live in your recollection as 
white as this cloth.” There was something particularly affecting in his manner 
and utterance, and I could not help bending over Lus outstretched hand with 
emotion, as I took leave of him. 

I mentioned that there are a college and a nunnery The G slums, or monks, 
seem a happy, good-humoured set of people, dirty greasy, and in good ease. 
They carry on a considerable trade in sheep’s wool and salt, in exchange for 
wheat and barley Of the nature of the institution I could learn little. Of the 
paraphernalia of the temple, the resemblance with those of the Romish church 
was very striking The Gelums observe celibacy There is a nunnery, the 
rules of which are said to be severe Commerce with man is punished by 
solitary imprisonment and a heavy fine 

July 10£A — Thermometer 48° , this evening we purposed to mount a hill, on 
which formerly was a house belonging to the Raja , and there stall remains a 
temple. In our way, passing close to the house oi the Wager, we found hun, the 
Dcba, and several servants, shooting at a mark with bows and arrows. There was 
novelty in the contrivance of the target The ball’s eye was composed of two 
parts, the inner one about four inches m diameter, was of wood, convex, and 
painted black in the middle, with* circle of red on the outside This was placed 
in a roll or cushion of cloth, which is fitted tightly The arrows were tapped 
with wooden balls, some of which were solid, and others hollow, with four holes 
in the end, which caused a whistling sound as the arrow flew through the air 
When the arrow missed the target, and struck against the butt, it fell to the 
ground , if it hit the soft shell of the target, it did not disengage mo bull's eye , 
and no arrow was accounted a shot, but that which dislodged the eye from the 
target. When struck out, the eye did not fall but dropped a few inches lower 
than the circle, where it was held by a string from a upper projecting rod. This 
is altogether not a bad contrivance, as it prevents disputes. These people pull 
the bow more w the ’Eng'iah manner than m that of the Chinese, them neigh- 
boon and masters , but their instruments are very indifferent and they are not 
formidable archers. They use also the sling, but I had not an opportunity of 
Stoing them exercise with it Leaving the archers, we ascended to the top of a 
kill about 300 feet above the level of the lower town, along a jagrag road, and 
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through some windingpaflsages excavated with little art in the strata of gravel 
and indurated clay The inside of this temple was by no means bo nch as that 
on the other side and the pneat complained of poverty He said he felt an 
interact in our welfare, and recommended our departing without delay, as the 
governing people were not good, and we might, if we stayed long, be caught 
by severe weather and perish. We thanked the old man for his good advice, 
and left him more substantial proof of our regard, for which ho was very grate- 
ful. and placed round our necks small stripes of gauze During our stay, the 
Gelums began an evening hymn, which was not unmusical , but, m a very 
small cell sacred to Bkavam, three persons were making a noise not unlike the 

S k chirping of grasshoppers. There were small statues of the last Suraj- 
Raja, Ins son, daughter, priest, treasurer, and other persons of his court. 
Aa it is the custom here for a considerable portion of the property of every 
person who dies in affluent circumstances to go to the Church, and as likenesses 
are sent to the priests, who pray for the repose of their souls, as m the Roman 
CaihoUc faith, I apprehend the senes of figures represented the whole of the 
court and in this idea my belief was strengthened by observing some females 
of different age and character on a bench, immediately behind that on which 
tile Raja was seated The head-dress of two of these was very similar to that 
of abbesses. The Raja , whose resemblance was here preserved, in consequence 
of the frequent inroads of the Ladakis, and of his father being killed by the 
Tartar*, was sent by the principal people to request the protection of the Chinese, 
who accorded it, and assisted him against the invaders. Bat in an earthquake 
his house was precipitated along with himself and his household into the plain, 
and the Chinese afterwards availed themselves of his death to take this country 
for their own use, and after a certain period to give it to the Dela Lama, 

At this last temple there were few musical instruments , but at the great one, 
we saw some prodigiously large brass and copper trumpets, made of tubes, 
which shut in and ifrew out like telescopes, and had small mouth-pieces or 
pipes which were distinct There were also drums of great size, set in frames, 
and beat upon their aides. 

There are granaries in the rock on which the small temple is situated, in 
which they sav that there are many thousand maunds of nee for the use of the 
people generally, in the event of any great exigency , and this is certainly a 
very prudent precaution, as scarcely any gram is raised in this country, and the 
inhabitants lire dependent for their annual supply of nee and barley on the 
marches of Niti and Jcntar Shortly after the period that the Qorkhas made 
an irruption into the territories of the great Lama, the Chinese government 
ordered thirty thousand maunds of nee to be taken out of the magazine, which 
Is an fact the property of the public , but how the fands are provided I did 
not learn 


July 12 th — Thermometer 61° The ehonnr bullocks arrived at day break , 
and having paid for their hire, as well as tor the food of two horsemen, who 
were to accompany ua, into the hands of the interpreter, we struck our tents 
and took leave of Dabd. At 4,906 paces, arrive at the summit of hills, said to 
contain gold. To the right are clay hills broken down by melting snow into 
strange looking projections and hollows. Scarcely the slightest appearance of 
vegetation, and yet a hare was seen upon these heights. At 6,116 paces reach 
a narrow pass, through which we go and descend to a stony plain, then enter 
a very deep watercourse now dry, of which the hanks are perpendicular, of vast 
height, ana formed of beds of graveL I examined their structure with great 
attention, in hopes of finding some traces of marine productions, but was dis- 
appointed. At 7.230 paces, came to a plain eloping to the Satudra or Sutlej It 
came from the S W by W and ran N E , receiving here the Ttlld , breadth 
eighty yards, depth three feet and a half. The current was so rapid that I 
could scarcely keep my footing On the plain were two very beautiful poplar 
trees, m which were many goldfinches, which regaled me with a song while I 
aat under the shade of the trees waiting for the party, having reached the river 
half an hour before they arrived. 
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ittl hro v eil ground in the neighbourhood of Dabd, and which we did not 
of mUiTwe quitted the bed of the TtlixL, was very extraordinary in 
l0 ^R^nce f The nght bank waa of great height, and the melting snow had 
St the cla>, of which it was formed, id to channels, leaving intermediate ndges 
“h.ch from dnfereoce of haring or baag acted upon by the water m 
different directions, was fashioned into great diversity of f.™ re Hi some 
places representing castles, fortifications, houses, and masses which baffle des 
cnption. . 

We have passed three villages today aU painted and of different colours. 
These are winter residences of the inhabitants of Ddbd and Hong 

Just at the point when we began ascending, the valley narrows suddenly to 
a channel only just sufficient to give passage to the water The hills, which 
are stated to be rich m gold, are granite of mixed colour, the red predoiuumt 
,, 1C with horizontal strata of quartz and smdl fibrous veins of a white material 
like agate, descending perpendicularly where the rock has been exposed to 
the weather its surface is broken into small pieces, having little more cohesion 
than clay burnt in the sun This decomposition is effected, I suppose in con 
m*iuence of the different materials of which the mass is composed not being 
intimately united, and water entering the figures, where it cungials, and 
bunts the structure. 

The gold here is separated by washing there being no fuel in the neighbour- 
hood. or rather no wood , for from the appearance of some of the hills, 1 
apprehend that they hold coal In the bed of the Sxdlv f were many large flower 
ing shrubs which I take to be a species of the tamemk. I have found it from 
three inches high to eight feet m situations more or less favorable I lie yaks 
and goats were very fond of the foliage I observed, that the bite of the yak 
u quicker and nearer the ground than any other species of neat cattle I am 
acquainted with, a peculiarity which fits them for the short and scanty herbage 
of an Alpwt* country 

We have descended much to the Suiig, notwithstanding the mountains ar 0 
hurh, which intervene between this nver and Doha, and the heat is great In 
Se tents the thermometer stood at 96° Distance come this day 7,626 paces. 

Julu 13£A— 1 Thermometer at sunrise, 56 , march at C° 30' This plain is 
stony about half a mile in breadth and length, bounded partly by heights and 
partly by the SufUy It is full of shallow pits made by persons who have dug 
for gold dust, and left heaps of stones by thu sides of the excavations At 
300 paces, ascend to another flat, which has liken ise been dug At 1 836 paces, 
reachasmall flat, where there has been cultivation caves of gold mines in the 
rock to the left, now deserted At 6 976 paces, reach i house, near winch are 
two gold mines, with tunnels nnder the surface Heretofore the excavations 
were perpendicular The earth is dug out and carried to the brook to be 
washed At 6 182 paces, arrive at the ground for encampment near the village 
of Damoo , eatuate half way up a rock on the nght bank of a w itcrcourse in 
the direction of which we travelled most part of this day, consisting of a few 
red houses, and many caves, with two or three temples. 

In the evening killed seven hares. There are great numbers of these animals 
They are shorter in their bodies, longer in the hind legs and somewhat smaller 
than those in England. Their fur ib much finer and longer , altogether they 
are much paler generally The under part of the neck is fawn colour, sides 
greyish, belly white, and the thighs are furnished with thicker and longer furs 
thin the rest of the body, and of an ash or lead colour mixed with grey When 
disturbed they fly to the mountains, but frequently stop and nse on their hind 
legs to look at their pursuers Their flesh is well tasted , and they are very 
prolific, aa in two there were eight young ones, borne cultivated land under the 
grain called aJhxjou , well irrigated 

July 146k— Thermometer 62° , leave our ground at 6b At 5.780 paces, 
much saline efflorescence on the ground, supposed to be soda, cracked under 
the foot like slightly frozen earth. The skeletons of two wild horses were 
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lying in the valley In various parts of the road we have found many skulls 
of the male BaraJ, with enormous horns some have at least been from fifty 
to sixty pounds weight We meet again with rhubarb, which he had long 
lost sight of At noon, thermometer in the tent, 75 3 , on a high bill to the 
right throe wild horses suddenly mode their appearance, probably for the 
purpose of coming to water , after looking at us for some time, they went off 
at a smart trot They were too far off to afford a very clear view, but seem 
to be about thirteen hands high, a bav colour ran along the upper part of the 
neck, and the back and sides were of a fawn or azure colour Their heads 
appeared thick and short, but well earned their bodies round, short , general 
shape compact, dean, and tail thinly furnished with hair 
July 15/A — At Runnse thermometer 41° , march at 5h 4$ At 574 paces, a 
bed of snow in the w -tterconrse The plashes of water on the surface oi the 
ground melted during the day, are frozen m the night. Road ascends to i.9 14 
paces, when we reach the level ot a beautiful plain about a mile and a half 
broad, with mountains to right and felt, ana narrowing to a gorgu about 
three mile* in front Mnuntaius on left have snow falling npon them At 
4 600 paces reach the right side of the valley, which declines to the North 
a stream ansea from a bed of melting snow, direction N 65 s E. At 5 240 
paces, a second bed of snow Middle of the valley stony with two currents of 
water Animals of a fawn colour about twice the size of a rat without tails, 
and having much longer ears than rats Q Marmot f* They burrow in the 
ground and seem to assort ite with a smaller species of the same form and 
general character but of a much darker colour , perhaps younger one* only 
Ono of tins sort was shot yesterday, being taken for a young hare , which it 
rcRemblefl in its modi of jumping and sitting on its hind legs At 5,5ol paces, 
the valley narrows to six hundred yards, surrounding hills said to contain 
gold which is sometimes found in lumps of considerable size At 9,786 paces, 
encamp at 11 am cloudy high wind begins to rain afterward* bails, 
and this alternately with strong wind till sunset, when the atmosphere clears 
and the wind t tils 


Juhf IGtk — Thermometer at sunrise 34° , our tent* frozen March at 6b 45* 
Along the left bank (if the stream which we followed vesterday, saw close to 
our ground a large pair of horns attached to a skull, which I supposed to have 
belonged to the Baral or wild sheep, but was said by the l niyas to be an 
anunil called Donga At 1 905 pace 1 *, large fragments of frozen snow fallen 
into the water from the rocks, almost choking up the channel which is not 
above seven yards broad The frozen snow or rather ice, when broken from 
the edge of the projecting banks under which the water flows, divides into 
nvrunida) or conical nails, the small part downwards Red stones, somethiug 
like cinnabar of antimony, with black shining cnstals, interspersed through 
their substance Large lumps of green granite glazed over in parts with a 
kind of green gloss, in the bed of the stream At 2 000 pi an, enter into a 
narrow dehlo of frozen snow, which the stream has cut through and deserted 
A ledge of about eight feet thick ir suspended to the rock at each side, leaving 
a narrow passage between them, 94 paces long At 2.43o paces, came to another 
defile of ice At J 42i> paces, rhubarb plants in plenty At 6 375 paces, our 
stream joins another , and the road leads to a plain, on which were two wild 
horses and a prodigious number of hareo. At 8,(>2'> paces, reach the bed of a 
clear, broad, and rapid, but not deep river , plain dug in many parts for gold 
Having crossed the nver and reached our ground at 1 P m and 11,962 paces, 
we encamped "W e killed this day one hare, and two grouse or birds of this 
class, of a fawn colour, feathered legs, broad feet, covered with a pad of horn, 
divided into many points, like shagreen, and having two long thin tail 
feathers. This nver, which rises near Gongre goes part Gortope „ then close 
to Laidk or Lad&k, and is Baid likewise to proceed to Bokhara, where probably 
it fads into the Ammoo, By /ion or Oxitt The mountains on each side of this 
valley or plain, which is about five miles across, dip much to the N W 

* Probably a new kind , a* all <he known specieo of Arotomys have short earn or none 
In other reepects eeenu to agree with th^jyenua 
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Juh YJtft — Thermometer 39° Ice or water near our encampment Saw 
*omo Brahnum goese,* and small shrikes JimcJiUR over the mer At 336 
r^res ascend the foot of the mount ranging mth the river which rune about 
Sty yards to the left At 1,360 Piues, the plain is divided into an upper 
BteD about two miles, broid and a lower otic, m which is tlie nvor following 
the middle of the lower step or \allev and about a unit in breadth Many 
wild horses on the upper step Ac 3,300 pace*, myriads of small flies, very 
troublesome. At 4S»0 j, road very uneven from hillocks and hollows The 
surface of the ground covered with o ilr At o 7^0 the various currents which 
divided the valley unite and torn n large aud clear stream, of considerable 
rapidity At b 000 a very large but dry mti rcourse huh* to the river At 
8 600 a valley opeus from two or three miles broid and covered with largo 
pebbles. Heat very great At 1 1 27:1, conic to hie currents of a river which 
we cross This mer rises from mountains covered wath snow lying b 75 E 
and falls into that just mentioned O >rtont formed bj pome black tents at a 
considerable distance, Ivears from hmro K o L The intern, mug plain and 
indeed as far vs the eye can re icU until it is bounded by a pass to the N \\ , 
is covered by prodigious l»dics of -lierp, goats md y iks. uuongst which is i 
small number of bones The number of cattle cannot 1 think be less th m 
4 oOoO At 14,000 paces, reach thu town or ritlur tsscmblict of tents m 
clusters, made of blanket* surnmndid by liur minv fixed to stakes Over 
the tents are variously coloured shred', of bilk md cloth a-, flags 

We had only just pitched our tents and arranged our linkage when a 
messenger arrived from the i>d>a and H«.-r <1. muii, ns to p i> llama visit 
to-day, and we should procti d to business the follow m n d ij thi turns of the 
message were too pressing to admit of delay ic< *rdmgly we piocetdid to tlie 
house'of the 2>i ba with our present. It was tMiclo'.ed by i fence ibout four 
feet high, and surrounded by th< oame litter oi Ixme* horn> and scraps of 
wool that we had remarked at Da hi Aftu entering en cm Insure we stopped 
a few Beconds at the close of a small yard, m the trout of w Inch were some 
matchlocks and bows and irrovr>. piled in a kind of guard house and wc 
■were desired to go through a low door into a mom about twenty Feet long 
At the opposite end, on a raised bent h of earth, mviieal with a carpet mil 
cushions, sat an elderly man. bare headed, and clotlmd m a £rrens\ yellow 
damask gown This was the Dda On the right hand from the IhW was a 
dark complexinned person who was lm \oun_tr brotlier , and on hib right 
again, a rather fair young mm who was the son of the 1 itc Fin x,r and now 
shared the authority of government with the D It The D> ha had rather a 
shrewd countenance His brother had a sullen expression, and was ill iavoiircd 
The young Waier had a pleasing f ice of the Turf tr kind \\ e had cushions 
placed on tlie side of the room opposite to the young m< n and our attendants 
with those of tlie household occupied the lower parts of tlie chamber Some 
conversation pawed through the medium of our interpreter winch turned 
upon ourilbual place of dwelling, and the articles we h ul brought with us, ctf 
which an inventory was handed tu the Dd/t, and liter being luoktd over by 
him , given to the Wcuer The apartments were built of Hods Thi roof was 
flat, made of branches of trees laid across, covered with sods, arid having a 
square hole near the centre, which answered the double purpose of letting in 
light and giving vent to smoke the sides of the room were hung with dirty 
yellow silk. On the right haud of the Waz<r Wire two dogs. The Deha sat 
at the upper end of thi. room on a platform of sods two f< it high covered with 
an old carpet, on a cushion faced with China satin li< fore bun was a little 
long table, on which were a box with barley mud, a blue and white large 
China «ea-cup, a thing like a small lead tea canister, used as a spitting pot 
and a greenish jasper tea-cup, less than the other Tins latter was frequently 
filled by a boy, irom a largo earthen tea-pot with a pale coloured lid, appa- 
rently cold, feuperatition in eastern countries attaches to jasper cups the pro 
perty of splitting, if poison be put into them , and this trait, at first blush, 
does not speak in favour of the morality of our Tartar friends. 
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Ovor his head, to defend him from the earth of the sods or other annoyance 
were two or three pieces of common chintz, and At the right corner was a small 
square apartment, made by a chintz curtain, in which was a light. As the Deba 
lighted his pipe from a chafing dish of charcoal, which was on the floor, I 
suspect him to be a worshipper of the sun and fare , aud this suspicion is 
strengthened bj the long hymns which our attendants chanted on the road, at 
the first appearance of that luminary 

Our interview was very long ? but it was easy to Bee that the impression of 
our being either GorkJias or Feringees, (so the Tartars call Europeans) wore off 
either by the representations of the JJeba of DdbO, or by the weight of our 
presents. Particular enquiry was made for pearls, and cups of crystal Round 
the Deba’s neck was a string of beads, thick in the middle aud squeezed m at 
the ends, each bead about an inch and a half long of a black substance resem- 
bling elastic gum, and marked with a deep circular impression made by a kind 
of seal. At the bottom was a small oblong, rounded gold box, with a little 
turquoise stone in the middle of the lid In each ear he had a long pendant, 
consisting of a large pearl lietween rows of small turquoise stone set in gold. 
All the three persons mentioned had on their tail, which is twisted from three 
plaits, a gold circular ornament in Iipu ot a rosette This is generally larger 
than a crown piece, half an inch thick, with a raised edge defended oy very 
beautiful filigree work ennehed with some decoration of the turquoise. This 
is really an elegant trifle and with the exception of a dagger case, and an etui 
for long iron sticks to clean the tnroat of their tobacco pipes, was the only real 
decoration, betokening taste, I have seen in the country 

July ISfA — This morning we displayed onr goods as detailed in our inventory 
After we returned a Cashmirian 1 ak.il from the Raja of Latak sent word, that 
he was ready to buy our goods, if the Deha did not close with our terms. He 
Raid that he should be glad to open a commerce with Hiudoostan for goods of 
that country in exchange for the productions of Lalnk That pi ice ho said was 
about sixty coss or ten days journey from Gortope , and the same distance from 
Cashnur He mentioned a place called Rushen twenty days' journey from Latuk 
and ten only from Bokhnia The road through Cabool, from Delhi to Rokhaia, 
he represented as v ery circuitous. From A mrttnr to LalaL the journey w as from 
twenty to twenty five days, and the be*t reason for it was tho hot weather or the 
rainy season, but it would be preferable to go in the former and return in the 
latter penod He purchases shawl wool on advances at thirty neai* per rupee, the 
first quality nells in Cashmir at twelve nojis and the second fifteen negts per 
rupee The best wool comes from the neighbourhood of Oujaang Eoh near 
Jddnasarovara 

July 19fA. — The Laiaits, as well as the Uvi yas, are unt able to grow grain 
enough for their own consumption, but are supplied b> the inhabitants of the 
hilla The t myas procure their grim from the Jowanes the \ftuxhus, and other 
traders, through the nausea ss tar as Rasehar, the LaldLis from the Gash mi 
nans The supply of grain is highly important to the Unn/as as they live on 
barley meal and nee, which they eat with their tea Animal food seems to 
constitute only a small portion of their diet 

The Bhepherds are now beginning to shear their sheep and goats, Jvw&nes and 
Ba*char merchants are purchasing sheep wool which they manufacture into 
Pankis and blankets , and those from LathJc are collecting the shawl wool I 
purchased a small quantity of the latter, at the rate of twenty-five negxs per 
rupee. The Latdkis require thirty The Deha hinted that he might be disposed 
to give twenty . and this m the beginning it may be prudent to take, until a 
footing be established. It is important to show, that he will recave more 
advantage by dealing with our agentB m future than with the Latahw These 
have some shawl goats, but not in numbers sufficient to supply the Gashmirtan. 
market. However, if a portion of the quantity raised in Un-dts, can be diverted 
from the usual line, they may be compelled to keep more goats themselves 
Still without much success, as the cold is not so severe in the neighbourhood 
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of Lat&k AS to the eastward, in which direction the mountains Ate higher, 
and covered constantly with a larger quantity of snow 

July 20M. At a little distance from ns, an dolose to the nver, two people are 

engaged in preparations for making paper "they have two large bap of md 
pa]»er, that has been written upon, and manufactured from the bark of the root 
of the’ Lathbanaa, , formeily mentioned A tew large flat stum s are pin ed lu ar 
the edge of the water where a portion of the stream has been divided trom tho 
mam current by a low piece of Bod On the grass are two frames of wood, 
covered on one side with hue cloth, and the other re open, forming a shallow 
tray The workmen begin by dipping some of the ohl paper m the water, then 
beating it upon a flat atone with «. amaU round uve, till it 1 * reduced Vi a pulp 
One of the trays is then pirn cd in the broad part of the canal, leaving a space 
for the water, to run under it The pulp is put into a gevr pump with water 
and worked into a paste , it is then j>oured uii the cloth, and as tin* is sunk two 
or three inches in the stream, the water rises through tho cloth into the tray 
and mixing with th» pulp dlluti 3 it The impurities which sunn, are picked 
out, and the pulp agitatod by the hand until it is suppled to be '•ufhcimtly 
clear, when tne corn nt of water is lessened The worknnn secs it the cloth 
be equally covered with pulp , aud if an\ part look thin, lie stir-, the w Uir 
with ms finger immediately o\er another, th it re too thickly covered and raren 
a cloud of paste winch his finger leads to tht thin spot and by m iking i little 
eddy, the motion of which he grodu ill\ dinuiro-ht *> the pulp is m idi to subside 
By a repetition of this simple process the sheet becomcb id an cqu il thickm vi 
tliroughout when it is carefully raised nut of tin water and pi u ed lii»ii7uiit illy 
on the ground to dry till the greater jwrt of the moisture is di lined < If " lu u 
it is gradually raised and when nearly dry, the frune is set upnJit wlnn 
perfectly hard, one corner ot the large sheet re rused from tin clolh and the 
whole detached by the hand- However this paper is very inferior as to evenness 
to that made in HuidooBtau 

July 21 si — At about ten o clock we were vreited b\ three Tartar musicians 
from. Lat&i, owe played uu tlu hautboy anntlier on drums and the tl'ii l 'Un^ 
and danced. The airs were very similar to those of the ^»t, h and the turn s of 
the hautboy resembled strikingly those of the bigpipe This instrument had 
eight holes for the fingers, and one for the thumb with two rep<ls and a nret il 
tube, with a broad alange concave upwards and eoiivtx downw ird- m which 
the reed was inserted The reeds were tied together with a piueot stnug about 
two inches long that the loose one might be ready to be chancevl Hist mtlv 
The musicians began with au overture not unlike th it of (j<< ir and A! ilvm i n* 
far as comparison meV hold between the execution from tnu iniliumuit* uni 
that of a full band. They then ving the words without inu ic, md so went on 
with the instrumental and vocal performance alternately 

The Dfba and fFazrr made their present consisting of two large triysof nee, 
one coarse, the other fine , three Jumps of butter vow n m iskin-f and euht shti p 
The butter was rancid, a circumstance which m this country docs not lower its 
value The exhibition of the articles of my small mrdicim cln st end of some 
surgical instruments appeared to give much satisf iclmu , and both the l)eba 
ana Wazer were pleased, with a few drops ot oil of peppermint on sugar 

July 22 nd —This rooming I received a message from tin Deba to visit him 
as soon as possible He proposed a new rate of v aluation for the com, m which 
oar advance for wool had been made to him. This proposal was a gross roguery, 
*a -we had weighed the rupees and found that one of th em was equal to 4fc LatdJn 
TzvUuhdt, and had ascertained the goodness of the silver He liad, too, of his 
own acord, offered to Wiow that rate. I told bun, that we had placed the fullest 
confidence in his hoAcur, and had considered the bargain of the day before as 
binding on both partres however we were in his power , and we wished him 
to receive the twentywve rupees, which would have arisen out of the transac- 
tion as it at firat stoocm in the light of a nozar I declined giving five Utrtna^ar 
TymAiluU in Jieu of a rdpee, as 1 had been informed that the uJmx alone refused 
th orn, and probably through the influence of the LaUlkt merchants. During 
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the arguments on this subject, the young Wcuer spoke to the Deba several 
times in an cinder voice, held down ms head seemed confused, abashed, and 
ashamed of the trick pla> ed by the Deba The latter, obviously pleased with 
having earned lus point, said, that heretofore no shawl wool had ever been 
sold except to Laiaki merchants , that there was an order of government 
inflicting the loss of his head on any man that should sell this wool to anv other 

S erson , but that in consequence of our having come from a great distance, 

01 ng as he was fully aware, persons of consideration, and as he was pleased 
with our conduct, he had departed from the general rule and had put us on 
the same footing with the LaioLvs , that we should m future be placed on the 
same terms as they , and he would encage that no third person should enter 
into competition with the two parties for this article I expressed my satisfac- 
tion with his promises , and begged that he would give me a list of the things 
he might be likely to want from Iluulooslan as the Luraiaans sent many 
artnlas of great utility and beauty to that country He Baid, that a swora, 
arid largo pearls ot a ruso colour, pear shape, and free from flaws or irregulari- 
ties, would be most accept ible He gave me a dr Lwing of one, which probably 
would be worth two thousand rupees, and which he valued at three or four 
hundred. .After our connneru vl an lira were thus settled, he said that we could 
not have permission to go out of the usual road trom Gortupe to J i&nasarbvctra, 
or to stay more than one or two days at that pi ice Thence we were to pro 
ceed to (i4tv/n, afterw irds to Hieidung to take up our wool, then to return to 
Da/jd, and inter the territory of the fjotL/iog b> th< Atbpass. I answered 
that we were ready to obe\ to the utmost of our ability, the orders which he 
hid prescribed , but tint it had entered into our pilgnmago to visit Judld 
mu At, and tint by the rood uf jWt we should m ike a round to which our 
finances were uucqu il He said that the heads of the Seyanas, who had become 
sureties for us, should answer for our leaving the country by any other road 
I urged every argument th it oeecurred to me but he was inflexible He said 
his own head would be lorteited if he gave hi3 consent to our returning by 
any other pass, itid that our lues were held by him in equal estimation with 
his own but th it the e ise w is without remedy This blow was unexpected 
and heavy as it places ns m the ilternatiit, cither of being exposed to be 
stopped by the LmrUinlu or of losing the benefits of the connexion we hod 
formed with the gournor of the l n-dn, Amer Sin^h say* that as the Marchu3 
were our security heic, so will th<y guarantee our pa-^mg bj the Baschar 
road 'lo effect this, he s i\s it is only uecessary to go one day along the 
road wbui nek tu Dal a, and then striking to the we^>t with a good guide, 
we shill reach the Kiwkr without inquiry or molestation , or if we dislike 
thi=v plan wt m i\ i,o to Xiti and make an arrangement with the J fana March&s, 
in u hhadt in 7/ h, to give us i guide Mv comp mion thinks it w ill be beat to 
go as fur Tttjfol'Vi, md there striking over tht great snowy Tunfaei range, 
gain the provnneol Biuian and push vigurouslv lor C hdkea I prefer this, 
because wi cui sec our tittle safe to Adi, and mike an arrangement then for 
p easing our cattle md goods through the Gorl ha territory The old pundit, 
opens for Bits ■ htir road tnd says we shall neither be sem nor heard of by the 
route which he °hall ch ilk out, until we reach a country in which we shall not 
be noticed, i ratiier wpreh ended that the prolubition has been caused by the 
enqium a which the old mm ha been frequently making from Baschar people 
resjH.cn ng the state of the road but, be it as it mav, it is clear to me that if 
we widi not to furnish to the guvenorot GoiIo/kh substantial reason for 
rejecting future cummuniuition with us we must abide by his order in respect 
to quitting his country by tho XUi pass. 


Mr II went to the Cashmtnan, and found that he was a Vakxl or agent of 
tho Rain of Latah for the purchase and sale of wooL He said that the amount 
of wool aunuall) bought by the Raja was between two and three lakhs, the 
greater part of which was re-sold to the Coakmvrvm merchants, who waited for 
the return of the \akil and paid font immediately Merchants from Amrtistr 
took off the rest In speaking pf articles of merchandize which were market- 
able at Zatdi, he mentioned coral beadB, which formerly were brought from 
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and ArJtaw, and though exceedingly dear, were refold into Tartary art m 
creat profit But within the last three yeare, their value has fallen greatly, 
from the great numbers which have come through Yarkand. These have been 
brought by the (Ooroos) Hussions, who have long been in the habit of trading 
with that country, and m the course of the last throe years have pushed on a 
lively traffic into Cashmir through agents. The Vakil said, that the Ooroos 
had not yet been at Latdk but the Deba of Doha asserted, that kafilftbs of 
five or six hundred Ooroos on horseback had come to the fair of Gortope Now 
if this latter intelligence be true, the Busstam must reach Gortope by another 
route than that of Yarkund L The I aktl said that the horses of Laldk were 
much larger than fchoee of Un-des, but that the best were bred in Yarkund, 
thir ty days journey from Latdk, and that Bokhara was fifteen days’ journey 
from Yarkund Lat-ak is ten or twelve days’ journey from Gortope , the same dis 
tance from Cashmir, tnd twenty five from AmrUsir Thus the road to the 
K W of the Ihmalaya from Delhi would stand thus from Amrttsir to Latdk 
twenty five days. Yarkund thirty, Bokhara fifteen , making a total of seventy 
days , a much snorter distance than that by Cahool In this route there are 
two days’ journey in which no water is to be met with , and for thirty days 
there is a tract without inhabitants but the road is safe I must here remark, 
that the river, which goes from Gortope to Latdk, does not proceed to Bokhara 
as before stated, but falls into the Attack, or more properly speakuig, is the 
mam stream of that nver Neither is it a fact, that Cashmir furnishes Latdk 
with gram, as was at first reported to me , the latter country having sufficient 
land in cultivation for producing barley and other grains, except wheat and 
nee, which it obtains from Baschar 1 went this evening to the Cashmir urn's 
tent, taking with me two small bottles of essence of peppermint and of volatile 
caustic alkali. He received me with great respect, spoke in the highest terms 
of the regard Bhown to medical characters in the \\ cst, and of the pleasure he 
had m our meeting which he now regretted had not taken place before His 
name was Ahmed Khan Kazalba&h, about forty-eight 5 ears of age, and of a 
respectable appearance He placed before me some fine sugarcandy and a 
paper of saffron Looking glasses of large sizes were he said, much iu request 
in Cashmir He was particularly desirous to have \ lancet of the same make 
with one that I had given to the Garpan, but m this I could not indulge him 
I drew him on to converse about the Rinnans, but could learn no more than 
what has been stated, save that a few have before been in Cashmir He brought 
with him shawls of various kinds for sale , and said that his people, who w ere 
not come up, had some of great value in charge Nobody, he said, could trade 
at Laldk without the direct permission of the Raja. We first supposed that 
the Cashmiruins came to Un des for part of the wool they used , and learning 
that they did not, were disposed to blame them for want of enterprise How- 
ever at appears that they have not been permitted to trade directly with Un-dcs 
by the Latdkis A state of warfare had long existed with intervening periods 
of peace, or rather truce, between these two states, in the reign of Mahomed 
Shah The Chinese Tartars then invaded Latdk, whose inhabitants applied to 
the Ccuhmirtans for assistance These represented their state to the Emperor, 
who ordered them to send some infantiy to then- aid By their help the LalaJcu 
repulsed the assailants , and a treaty or amity was made between the confiict- 
ing parties, of which one article was, that the shawl wool raised in Un des 
should be sold to the Latdkis alone This has since been bttle infringed upon, 
except two years ago, when the Jowdn Marches purchased a small quantity on 
account of Mr Gill man of Bareilly The Latdkis appnst d of the transaction, 
complained to the government of Gortope, who issued the rigorous edict before 
mentioned, forbidding the sale of any except to the Latdku, on pain of death 
to the party selling 

July 23rd . — Leave Gortope, thermometer 38° at sunrise The night has 
been frosty Having taken leave of the Deba or Garpan in the afternoon, and 
of the Waster at night, we prepared to start The W<un treated us with much 
cordiality He said that m a very short time he should go to Lotto to remain 
In his apartment, which was a much better one than that of the Deba, were 
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many trunks, and in the nght hand angle was a small platform with benches m 
front, on the top of which was a brass image, before which a lamp was burning, 
and gram of various kinds was served on salvers of wood. On the lowest step 
were several plain wine glasses reversed, which from their clumsiness I sup 
posed to be of Russian manufacture. He showed us the picture of the late 
Jama, executed in silk, but both the form of the person and the countenance 
announced more of the female than of the other sex. This character I have 
remarked to have prevailed in every portrait of the many different Lamas 
which I have seen, and, were it not that no mention has been made of this 
personage having been emasculated, I really should have imagined to have hap- 
pened However, taken out of the hands of his parents m infancy educated 
in the entire subjection of the passion of sex, and kept in a state of little less 
than entire confinement, with full feeding it is not surprising that the features 
of the face should have little ot the vinle character, and that the whole con- 
tour of the body bhould contract a feminine Boftness undistinguished by the 
bold variety of swell and fall belonging to a muscular frame accustomed to 
exercise 

At 3,986 paces, reach two piles of stones, the uppermost of which were 
engraved with a character that appears different from that in common use, 
and appropriated, I presume, to religious purposes The valley here narrows 
and is bounded by mountains, whose tops are more or lesB covered with snow, 
and it takes a winding direction to the left At 6,407 paces, arrive at our 
ground of encampment near some tents, and a considerable herd of yaks with a 
flock of the finest sheep 1 have seen m Tartar y Pleased with the prospect of 
having ray choice from amongst the best collection of cattle of every kind I had 
seen, I rambled through the u hole and made choice of several female yaks 
and calves, as also of young goats, which, however, were not equal in quality to 
the yaks and sheep 

The horsemen, whom I discovered too late to be intoxicated, said that they 
h ad no orders to allow me to pick out of tho flock, but would Bend for instruc- 
tions on that point. 

July 24 Ik —Thermometer 44° At an early hour ordered the pundit, sircar, 
and interpreter to proceed to G or tope, and represent to the Deba and Wazer 
how we had been treated , os also to mention that the horsemen had said, that 
as they had received only four ds>3’ pay, we must travel day and night We 
had scarcely determined upon tins measure when the horsemen sent word, that 
a message was come from the D>ba , importing that he would send another 
draft of each kind , and, if I did not approve of them, I might take back the 
articles he had purchased. I directed them to offer a higher price for the 
power of selection but rather to take Buch cattle as he should offer, than on 
our part to break the original bargain In the evening my messengers returned 
with eight cows, and the same number of calves, of which four were bulls. 

July 25th — Thermometer 41° March at &h 10* The nver we have left 
comes from N 85° E. The mountain m this thoroughfare for the most part 
covered with Bnow The breadth, of the valley m which the stream runs, is 
about 3^ miles. Thermometer at 1 pm 82° The road, on which we are 
proceeding, seems a great thoroughfare , many Basdiar and Jowdn, merchants 
having passed to-day with loaded sheep, goats, and yaks towards Gortope 

July 26/A —Rain. Thermometer 43 ' The changes of temperature m this 
climate are extremely sudden. Last night the mountains to the nght were 
bare , this morning they were covered with snow Thermometer in tent 74°, 
at three p m rain alternate sunshine, overcast sky, wind, and thunder 

July 27 tk , — Thermometer 39° At noon all our baggage being dry, com- 
mence our march The nver from this spot runs N 70° W about 1 j mile, 
and then takes a turn S 80° "W and johib the nver along which we went to 
Gortope At 4,460 paces, croas the nver three feet deep, rapid, with large 
slippery stones , water very clear At 6,260, thirteen wild horses grazing to 
the left. At 7,957, came to bank of nver, which cross, about 2| feet deep, 
eighty yards broad, and very rapid. At 8,200, reach our ground and encamp 
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The valley well famished with grass , several Tartar tents and cattle grxnng , 
much furze ou the adjacent hills River cornea from N 76* E and runs N 
yf for about 1 J mile when it takee a turn to the S 75 c ’ W and forms one of the 
principal branches of the (lortopc, supposed to belong to the Attack -Wind 
very cold, rurnng all round The nver rose rapidly, and the Tartar horsemen 
refused to cross their horses, m order to bring over some of the people who hod 
stayed to conduct our goats and sheep across the nver , the yaks v ere sent in, 
who stemmed the current. Some clung to the tails of the animals and came 
over easily , the others, more timid preferred retreating to some huts at a 
distance, where the Tartar* gave them milk and lodging A few drops of essence 
of peppermint on sugar to the Hindoos, and a dram of brandy to the 
man*, with stnet injunctions, that they should rnn about und not approach 
the fire till warm, prevented auy of the persons who had been much exposed 
to the cold from suffering by it 

Juiti 2S6i — Thermometer at sunrise, 44° obliged to wait until ten o clock* 
before the nver had bunk sufficiently to idnnt of the men aud a lew go its, 
which were lelt, passing over At lb 201 mirth The mountains have the par 
ticular red appearance indicating the presence of gold, and though adorned 
with little verdure are picturesque in *neir forms. Cross several sm ill mulcts 
which come from the left and tail into sever il ponds to the right nr v cry cold 
At 7,050 paces, reach a pile of stones covered with inscriptions \t k imj, ro id 
crosses several dry watercourses and ascends to the summit ubire ire two 
small heaps of stones, over which is a hue covered with slips of rag', aud sup- 
ported by two sticks At 9,4b0 paces, cross a rivulet formed by fnsh rnelttd 
snow This rises on the h ft and runs to the right Reach our ground 10 06 
at 5b 2l„ very cold, windy aud cloudy A storm rises m the N \V attended 
with thunderand small hdiL Thermometer 4? Hail changes to ram, which 
falls steadily till 7 P M 

To-day I heard a strange sharp and loud noise proceeding from the side of a 
hill, at the bottom of which the road ran , it seemed betno n a bark and howl, 
aud expressed much anger For some time I could not m ik» out whence it 
came, but, whilst casting my eyes on a furze bush, an animal about the size of 
a middle sized dog sprung from a hole under math it, about ttftv yards up the 
hill, and after surveying the passengers and repeating his yelping retreated 
with precipitation into his cave as soon as he saw mo jump from the back of a 
cJiounr — his general colour was a yellow brown Hit head was round with 
small ears, his face burned light and dark yellow and bis t ul loin, 

July 29 tk —Thermometer 37*- At 9& 451 began to hail, vihich soon changed 
to rain, and lasted until 10 h- We be^an our march at l Oh 4.»l mount una on 
the left covered with snow , many wild horses grazing on the high table land 
At 16 652 paces, reach a branch of the Satudrd nver which 1 forded hero, and 
again at 10,868, much against my will, as it was extn mcly <old but iuv >uk 
had played some tncks, which in my weak state of health I did not think 
prudent to experience more than once. At 7° 15 , reach ifisar, very cold and 
much fatigued. Thermometer 46° 

July 20 th —Halt at if tsar Thermometer 44° In the forenoon, eight yaks 
arrived laden with shawl wool accompanied by two jiersons on hurst back One 
of these was an officer called a Nerba , who had received orders from the O'arpan 
to supply the quantity for which we had made advances 

The morning was hot, a circumstance in our favour as the sellers of wool are 
in the habit of wetting it, under an idea, as they pretend of its twisting the 
closer, but more probably to make it weigh heavier However, after a little 
delay on our part, that the wool might dry as soon as possible, we had it 
weighed by a pole with a weight, on the principle of the steel yard, which the 
Garpa* had sent with in As more was brought than we advanced for, we 
agrora to take it, on the principle of encouraging the (Jarpan to give more 
another year The surplus amounted to eighty -eight rupees and one Timdsha , 
ana the Qarpan had ordered rupees alone to be received which showed that 
he had given directions for more to be brought than we had contracted for t 
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in order to try whether we really meant to purchase, or used the plea merely 
in his presence to mask other designs. At. this place we found many Jowdn 
and i>han merchants, who were truublesomely inquisitive as to who we were, 
what could be our motives for coming and why we purchased shawl wool. 
Tht sight of some of our wares stuned to convince them, that we were what 
wo apjiearetl to be I consider this day as the epoch at which may be fixed 
the origin of a traffic which is likely to be extremely beneficial to the honorable 
Company 

Misar has only one house made of bricks baked in the sun and five tents of 
goatherds it is situated upon a rising ground upon the left bank of a rapid 
stream forming one ol the branches of the iyjJitdm or *S ulltj Thia stream 
comes from bb 3 G E ind ruus down a \allev about two miles andahxlf in 
hrt adth and near eight in length running b» W After a course of about hdf 
a mile, it joins that which we forded yesterday 

— Thermometer 34°, ice three eighths of an inch thick The 
changes of temperature so frequent and rapid in this climate require that the 
quadrupeds naturally belonging to it bhould have some very warm clothing, 
to protect them against their ill effects , and we find that this has been very 
hlK.nl!) bestowed by n iturc The sheep has a very thick and heavy fleece , 
the goat lies at the root of hia long -baggy hair a veiy fine fur interspersed 
gem rail) the cow lies a m iten.il of the same kind, not much vnteuor m 
warmtli and aoftmss which l appiehcnd might prove a substitute for beaver, 
the hare ha-, her iur of peculiar length and thickness , and even the dog has a 
coat of fur willed to la- usual covering of hair Tit wild horse (J^yaus 
Quayqt)* the wild a.-s ( (roorUmt (tnayre), and I believe the mule, the 
offspring of these animal- t are found in abundance on the mountains of 
I\trUt> if but whether they have am thing of the fur kind I cannot sa\ that 
animal, however which 1 - Jure filled the Jiaral,X and which seems to Lave 
lu im cliaru ter- of n-imlliua to the deer as well a* to the Bheep, has cer 
t unly at the bottom oi the brittle hair of the former the most beautiful brown 
fui J i vex saw 

This morning the XtrLa came to take leave of us, and as his behaviour had 
been umforndy attentive I w e- desirou-, of showing him that we were sensible 
of it and accordingly give him t double bladed knife and m> sword The 
1 ittor w is in f ut no gre it gift, as it vva» bought at Aajhditbad for three rupees 
and w as intended solely lor the journey He was, however, highly pleased 
with the compliment Hi- name was Thar chand , and he said that he was 
in tlu suitt of the Wuzn and should aecompan) him to Lassa He wore a 
pendant in one ear, m which along with rows of small turquoises, the never 
failing ornament of this pirt w is a large irregular pearl, such as are in 
high request in thl* country oil n count of their size These I understand 
are brought to Calcutta, in considerable numbers, during the rainy season, 
from the Laccadne l-lands, and sold it a very easy rate The NerUis outer 
garment w ib woollen of green rtd blue, and yellow narrow strip es manufac- 
tured at Uuxnnk under this were four other garments , and both men and 
women constantly load tliemselvea with several vests to prevent suffering from 
the cold. 

On the back of this habit and on the n^ht shoulder, were sewed the saw 
adse, chissel, rule, and all the m-igma of k ree Masonry in iron , the symbols 
of a fraternity of which he said he was a member I purchased from him some 
gold dust at the rate of forty Sinnagat Timaah&s for the Fitaufc of seven 
A/cuhas The Nerba appeared to have gold dust to the amount of about 
five thousand rupees , and it was understood, that every person, willing to 
become an adventurer in the gold mines, pays to the chief of the district one 
Fticeuk as an entrance fee, and all lumps above a certain weight This occu 
pation is more profitable here than m most other places , as though the gold 


• Probably Eguiu Cabaii*u, which inhabits, in the natural state, the desert* of great Tar- 
tary € 

+ Sqmu Swno«w, which muoh resembles the mule C 
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dic^r worts only three months, he expects that the result of his labour should 
Khun the whole of tlie year Luiic Vtfor at ]0 a m l«vin S l^ed out 
wool upon the yaks which brought it, ami for (be hire of which the iVrria 
would recenenu gratification the hn»t nistonce of disinterestedness I have 
witnessed in tins country At pnes, enter TiriApdn At 4 »25, pass 

several piles of stone* him. n bed is is twit I ind some figures carved in stone 
and painted. Reach the summit of the height at 4,375 pates and encamp 


Tirtupur\ is the residence of a lama ami s* leial detune*, who live in separate 
houses made of rough stones and follow a pastoral life ft h perched upon 
the top of an eminence about two huudnd feet higher tli in tin. pi un ? and hits 
table land running from it eastw ir d btup ir»j,„i hint stone rocks m a state 
of decomposition immediately overhaul.' it threaten uil, sonu of the bouses with 
destruction at no distant period In-aiUt. d pilKre which hue resisted the 
influence of the weather longer than tin. -oft* r ]>orti<>iis *»t stone by which th< y 
were surrounded seen upon tin im point of Idling but apparently give no 
ahrm to the inhabitants fc>tift injur mil fosiii-, their fic,ufs in the cknuh-, 
are pointed mountains, whnh fiom their brilhutt whitme-v* apjH.ar to consist 
of chalk, cohered here and there with i la\u of \cllu\i ojire Immediately 
at the foot of the ruck, on which the l uiUlmgs st uni runs a very rijud stream, 
which is said to proceed from a Iak< at the loot ot tm I/nnj'a^u called Raman 
krad aud to constitute the principal hranch ot the batudm 
To the west of the town, and about a quarter oi a mile distant, are the hot 
springs, forming one of the moat extrtonlnian plum muni 1 lia\e ever wit 
nessed From two mouths about sis inches in di-mu ter issue two streams, 
bubbling about four inches higln i thin the I* v< l of tin stony siibstnanu whence 
they escape The water is very clear, and so hot that the hand cannot In nr to 
be put into it for an instant aud a large lolnmc of siuoki. curls round t hem 
constantly They burst forth from a tabic of calcareous stum marh h dt a 
mile in diameter, and raised in most place* ti » or tw el> t ;cit aliove the j>huu on 
which it stands This has been formed by the dcpo&it trom tlie wuttr of the 
springs whilst cooling Immediately surrounding the springs the stone inns 
white as the purest stucco The water flowin^ meru sitrhtc neorly honzontal, 
M it escapes from the vent* forms shallow basins of difft rent size and«P ^re 
The edges of all these basins arr cunousU marked with indent itions rea ^*ro 
jections, like the tops of mushrooms and fleuisd- ba, formed by cal k ot us 
matter prevented from uniting to one uniform line " in , the contiuu.il but "‘Ule 
undulation of the water entering into and e 0 c.ip Jr oflEn the several ns, 
which are emptied by small and suicessne lalls^ ii^Rhe surroutidinging^iu 
By degrees, however the fringed edge becomet" Md and contraeUp , the 
basui, of which the hollow fills hkcwise, the ws^Jf takes a new < our lj and 
makes new reservoirs which m their turn become ^ul Mthough th^ water 
appears perfectly transparent, the calcareous cart'*, which it deposits, is of 
different colours in the first instance near the m» Jb, it isdrhcatcly white 
without a stain , at a little distance it assumes a pile Rims tint , and further on, 
a deep saffron hue in a Becond the depo-it lias a ro-y hue, w Inch, as it recodes 
from the source, becomes of a deeppr red. These \ anoua colours arc deposited 
in the strata, which hardening, retain the tinges they received when soft, and 
give rise to variously stratified and veined stum and m irble The whirls, twists, 
knots, and waves, which some of the fractured edges exhibit, are whimsically 
cunoua, and show all the changes which the stony matter undergoes, from sort 
tufa to hard marble I observed that the marble is gent rally formed m the 
middle of the depth of the mass, rising up with nearly a perpendicular front of 
the height beforementioned the table must has e been the work of ages. 
The calcareous matter which is so largely dissolved and suspended by the water 
whilst hot, is probably furnished by the chalky mountains above Tirt&ptiriy 
but the origin of the heat I have no clue to discover The water must be most 
strangely situated, for two streams so inconsiderable to throw down such a 
prodigious quantity of earth , and the surface where quiet is also covered with 
a thin crust of semi transparent matter, like that which rises on supersaturated 
time water 
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At this place I left the wool which I had obtained at Mi sar The Lama was 
absent when I took the liberty of depositing the wool in the verandah of the 
temple of one of the deities therefore it remains to be seen, should he return 
before I do, how he may approvo of this step However, from what I have seen 
of the priesthood here, they are an inoffensive class 

Nearly opposite to his house, is a broad wall of stone, one hundred and fifty 
yards long and four feet broad, covered with loose stones inscribed with prayers. 
The length of time which most have elipsed before such an extent of 
surface could have been so decorated by the hands of pilgrims, shows the great 
anti oiiity of Ttrtapuri. There are many little Mat kt having niches in one side, 
in which are impressions, in unburnt clay, of Lamas and deities, and on some 
of the piles of stones are figures of Lamas , of Aatayan and of Bhasmasur 
carved on large flat pebbles. 

A uijtat 1st —Thermometer 40° Leave the yak row*, calves and my goats — 
Commence our march at 10 am, meet a party of V my as going with several 
loaded yaks to the fair at Gnrtoj^ The manes of the vaka were dyed yellow 
with the 6 <*r* earth dt 3 2,Sf>fr paces, come to our ground and encamp in a 
green pleasant spot, in a hollow surrounded with many wrings at 4t 30» pm 
A t 8 p M , thermometer 4G 

A hjusI 2nd — Thermometer 32° A severe frost during the night, ice a quarter 
of an inch thick over standing water March at 10b 2ol At m,b25 pai tm a 
largo sheet of remarkably blue water at the foot of the mountains to the right 
called foiwanhrad , said to give ru>c to the principal branch of the Aatudra^ and 
to communicate by a mer with the Like \fa>i(vnpt>vara, named by the natives 
Mapang ratcamrad bears S 25° E., distant eight miles At 
paces, halt and encamp at 5 p m At 7pm th< miomoter 47" This d*v we saw 
more wild horses th \n on any former one also severil wild asses of the kind 
called (iorkhaj , and Ukt wise 1 behevo some mules The asses are a little lc^s 
than the horses Saw likewise Barak and many yaks. 

August 3rd — Slight frost thirmometer 34 J March at 9h 501 At 7,237 paces, 
cross a stream over a wooden *a nihoo At 7,325 enuamp on a high spot This 
is Gamjn or Barchan There are four hou^ s of imburut bnck nr stuncb, and 
about twenty ught tents, amongst which that of the servant of the Laidkt 
agent is apparently the best Sixteen ye irs ago the old pundit soys this vit-i 
place of coiisequcnfc There we fiud many Jowiri and Dhrrmu merchants 
with grain, and three tea merchants who &ay they are acquainted with Pehn, 
which they roll the cmitaJ of MaiwJun hut thiy tliemsch e3 reside two 
months' journey beyond Pehn The Tartnt^^l the districts we have seen 
wore their hair plaited these people hail it cut all round, so that it hunt, low 
and loose in thur netks, and they wear coats of kid skins made soft by rubbiug, 
and their h ur turned inwards 

A cascadi issues from the rocks just above Darihan, and falls into the 
Rawanfirad, which i& supplied by the melting of the snow on the great moun 
tains at the foot of which it is situifced It is said to surround a considerable) 
extent of mountains, insulating them completely , but this, being tho relation 
of natives, is to be received with caution 

August — Thermometer at ? h a. m 57° "We wpre resolved to stay here 
to day to recruit my strength, which stood much m need of it after frequent 
attacks of illness. 

A ugust bth —Thermometer 48°, leave Barchan or Gangri at lOt 30 1 At 
5,675 paces, cross a stn am which m five or six branches comes from the Cihlns 
mountains and disembogues itself into the Ruwanhrad At 13,235 paces, reach 
the top , see a fine looking wild horse. Descend to Jive tents a wild ass anz 
ing close to us, and n prodigious flock of sheep and coats The lake of if ana m 
r&waro or Mapang now appears at the foot of a long declivity of pasture bounded 
by immense mountains towards the south, find having m front terraces of stone 
with the usual inscriptions, and a house inhabited by Gehtms 

August 6 th —Halt on the hank of the lake Aldnaearovara Morning early, 

22 
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thermometer 47° Th is lake is considered as the most sacred of all the Wlacee of 
worship in the opinion of the Jfmdona t founded probably on the difficulty of 
acceos to it^ not merely on account of its distance from Htudaottan, and the 
ruggedness And d ingera of the road hut from the necessity of every pilgrim 
carrying with him money and provision*, which latter he mnst occasionally eat 
without any preparation on account of scarcity of wood Few J,»/U can afford 
the expense of tWjounitv , and I met with two on the ro id who must have 
returned for w suit of funds if I had not borne their expenses The name is 
derived from J I m* and *oro«i» t a Parent word signifying a lake The story 
upon which this appellation is founded 13 rel itid at great length in the & a»(ra 
Why it is called Mapang h\ the l nn/ns or Chintz Tartan, 1 have not been 
able to learn but it is considered b> them an act of religious piety and duty, 
that the nearest relation of a dead person should carry a )*>rt ion of the ashes 
of the deceased and empty them out of a small bag into the lake, as is practised 
at Hardteai 

Hindoo geographers Lave derived the Ganges the ^aiutlra and the Kah or 
Gogra from thialoke and as I believe no Huropean* ever before Malted it, I 
was anxious to ascertain whether it really gavo rise to the two last mentioned 
rivers or not to the former, it is quite clear fr »ni the observation* made 
111 tins journey coupled with those 111 the tnp undertaken at the suggestion of 
the late Colonel Oolebrooke by Moists. Raper, Mibb, and Hcar*av, that the 
(?an</es d( rives its supplies from the melted snow of tin mountuns of thi Hima- 
laya, and a thousand small streams, which fall into its various brunches 
during their passage from these stupendous rocks to the great common mouth 
at Bard war and that it doc* not naive the si ml list htrcamkt from their 
extreme nurtliern face, nor from a source to the northward of them 

Harballubh the old pundit, reported, that near the south w t stern come r a 
nver issued from it whuh flowing ui a wi^tirlv direction went along the 
RawunhraJ, and escaping from its western extremity near the foot of the great 
mountain, formed the hrst branch of the Sutlej ^ esterd iy evening I mounted 
upon a very hiLh bank, and thought that 1 perceived distinctly the whole of 
the line ol the shore, without seeing any outlet with the exception of a span 
near the S VT angle which a projecting rock concc lied from my view Jhtcr 
mined not to leave thiR point m doubt I took 1 fishing rod ami gam, thinking 
that f should have time to amuse myself a little in one or other div ravin and 
return by the evening At uliout ten I begin my in ircb , ami although vay 
weak from the frequent attacks of fever to which I had litclybun hiibji*ct 
I felt conhdeut that I should accomplish the object without an\ matirnl 
degree of fatigue As we were 1 11 camped about tlic middle of ♦1m northern side, I 
walked along the shore towards the wot The beach w as forttn d of Irigiumtsof 
stones rounded, and thinned when of small slzc, bv the continue! action of the 
waves but in Rome places great masses ot red md green grinitc, marble, 
and limestone had fallen from the face of the rotk w ht<h in many parts 
was three hundred feet perpendicular These •'tones fn ipicntly nadn cl by the 
surf and glazed by the sun, afforded a very unsafe footing fiowev< r, at this 
time it required only care to prevent fulling whuh would have endangered 1 
limb, as some of the spaces betwixt the stones were very deep The sb c p bank 
was here md there cut by profound and precipitous w atc r c< -ur->cs, now dry but 
occasionally serving to convey the snow water from the high tibles upon the 
head of the bank into the lake The front of the bank at tin height of from 
ten to thirty yards, had houses of loose stems and wood built m recesses upon 
ledges , but, as there were no stairs to them, I thought them inaccessible to 
human oeing3, except by means of ladders, of which I saw none. They were 
inhabited, as I beheld smoke issue from mauv aud are I presume, the secluded 
retreats of monastic recluses of both sexes One of these nuns accosted me by 
the name of hum Lama and returning along with me, pointed to one of the 
rock habitations, which X concluded to belong to her, and appeared by her 


• At foil length Mdnata, dirme , mad# by Brmhrae, named Man an, the mind, empbali 
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gesture* to invite me to it. However X was so un gallant as to refuse the lady’s 
hoMpitahty for I cannot suppose that she had any other motive for her 
civility than to offer me refreshment or to ask chanty, the disposition to which, 
the view of the inconveniences she was subjected to, by such a lodging, might 
possibly excite. A weather beaten face half stripped of its natural covering 
oy the joint action of a hot sun and cold wind, blistered lips, a long bushy 
beard, and muatuchios, in a country where the former is carefully plucked out, 
with d gait w»t of the firmest, had probably raised emotions of pity, and induc- 
ed her to think I might stand in need 01 repose Be it as it may, with the 
most cordial salutation aud expression of thanks by dumb show, I took my 
leave, and went on with my survey 

After an hour’s wslk the beach changed to a deep sand, in some places pure 
and ill others mixed with pebbles That on thew iter b edge was bordered by a 
lino of wruh gr i#.<? mixed with the quills md feathers of the large grey wild 

f fooae, which m latge flocks of old ones with young broods hastened into the 
ako at my ipproich , and though I fared sever \1 times with bmk shot, few 
took effect, from too greit distance, Ihcse birdi, from the numbers I saw and 
the quantity of their dung, -appear to frequent this lake in v ist bodies,* breed 
in the surrounding rock*, md find in iirreeuble and safe iBylum when the 
swell of tlie rivers of Himfaostan in the ram* and the inundation of the plains, 
couce il their usuvl food M uiy rupiatic eagles peiched upon the ciags of ruck , 
uitl several kind of mills skimmed along the skirts of the water An unusually 
1 ugc body of great bl ick git its dung the beach rendered w alhiug troublesome, 
from their mining to get into the uusl, mouth, and eye 1 -, but when the wind 
lulled, which it did not for hdf ui hour, thty flew along the suificp of tho 
water, mid be* imctlic piey ol a kind of trout without scabs, which rose at 
tin in with extraordinary vonuty md with which the water seemed to be 
literally line I hoped by roundn/g the NW turner to h ive had sport by 
throwing across the w md , but it then suddenly chopped about and a heavy 
surf beat u^hiii the Western short Vs the bulk approachi d thus angle, it 
declined to gentle tle\ itioiis b ulin> to interrupted table l ind and at it« base 
was a lirge cm, from the bottom ot which ru&i a pyrmudical red roek, eon 
nected with a line of lidgc 1 1 hi.h 1 md to the higher flats to tin. noifck, and 
stoop tow aids the south X jam tliii> w is the hunse of a Z«rwu md mvny 
6c/Mnw, pitched in sitmtions which pioduccd a romantic ctkit, not a little 
he ighteimd by stre-ima- ot v minis (ohmied cloth mid hair tf retm, irum high 
jKiles hxid on the corners iml roots ot the house* Leawug thre md diverting 
my step* to the south 1 went dong the bore ul grcnite lock" uui.u^t tuich 
troublesome rugged, md sh]q>try atom s, is had interrupted mj prv^^iutho 
outset, till 1 reached a hi 0 h li cel md him bmk, which aep u it* il the w iter of 
the kike from til it which accumulate i by the slope of the *urromidjng upland, 
directing the melted snow into it At the end of this nnturd binjLi, I saw a 

1 hu lit ot rnek ruumiug into the Like, fium the top of whieh I fl ittered my -elf 
. should have v piospect that would comromd the whole of the shore to tho 
fe W eomtr, aud put an end to a task winch I now found bouieuh it too much 
for the little htrength I pos^csocd , but 1 was severely disappointed, for on 
mounting a steep hill of which the point in question formed the front to the 
lake, another large mountain intervened to prevent my view with a deep valley 
between it md that winch. I had too hastily concluded would finish uiy labour 
When I II id re ached the summit of thia, another equally high presented itself 
My servants wue much fatigued lor my own ji&r L I was obliged frequently 
to he down , uid it was four o’clock when I reached a small relunou* pile, 
whence 1 got a fair sight of the shore X was so anxious to see, with the excep- 
tion of a very sm ill portion that w as intercepted by the projection of a high 
bluff angto starting into the I ike Unable to proceed from the aching of my limbs 
and intense thirst which I could not gratify, I scuta trasfcy katlamh to 
explore the angle w Inch was concealed fiom iny sight. The sky, w'hieh had 

• From llio known resort of tho greygcoM (the swsn of Hindoo poet*) to this lake, the bird 
u edit'd in p*tio language Manaaaui'.w, or he, who*e abode ifi the Manana lake Am Coth 
b 2, o v, v U L 
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frequently been overcast and disturbed with violent gusts of wind, now became 
dear and sunshine illuminated tile whole of the circumference of the Wee, .»0 
oa to’enable me distinctly to Jchue overy portion of ita shore close to the edge 
of the water and up to the foot of the mountains, by which it is embayed, with 
the exception of the point to which 1 had directed the Karkarah to proceed 
There were numerous traces of watercourses leading into it, the most important 
of which was the Krishna sweeping down a ravine between two high mountains 
of the Himalaya range, and expanding like a sheet as it approached the verge 
of the lake , but not a break, nor my other appearance luaicated the escape of 
any nver or even of any small stream from it Although this was clear enough 
to the nuked eye I employed i telescope and this, as well as the evidence of 
two servants who gave me an account of what they saw, showed that the 
Afanasarooara scuds out no rivers to the south, north, or west 


At half past tour I began to return, and descended to the shore, which was a 
bed of round pebbles that hod fallen from the side of the mountains Large 
roa&scb of these stones embedded m a hard cement like old firm mortar, in 
some places obstructed the path, which apparently was more used by yaks 
than trodden by the feet of man. I w as in hopes that 1 should be able to reach 
the N YP comer before the full of night, and by nsa riding the high table-land 
that formed the summit of the northern bank, avoid the deep sand and danger 
ons stony beach wluch 1 had tra\crsed m the morning Walking upon a flat 
surface in some degru relieved the active aching and spasms ut the thighs and 
legs brought on by great exertion m climbing and descending but did not take 
away the bureaus® ol the muscles However 1 laboured to the utmost extent 
of my power, but uas much impeded in my progress by a strong wiud, which 
poured into the lake with vast impetuosity from the west, and rendered breath 
mg dilhfult. Smce morumg the wind had shifted four times, and had only 
been a little still for half an hour In spite of all my endenvours, 1 could not 
attain the granite rock® to the ®outh of tin. Lamas honie before uight came 
on, and by another sudden chan go of the wind, the surf was thrown so high 
on the shore, as to efface all traces of the path and leave scarcely room enough 
to pass between the fac“ of the rock and the water In i small recess we bud 
down for a few mmutes and es I h id nut secu the surface uf the high land 
on the north and the mght was dark, I th- night it on the whole more advisable 
to iter the tuticho ol Hiding thrcvghthc Jeep sand, and the nhkol 

injuring our legs and feet amongst the stones, than have the chance of falling 
over the precipice of the rock, or into any of the deep ravuiLs by winch its 
surface was broken Cut there was mother inconvenience, that was unfore- 
seen and very annoying The wind hod put in motion th^ dry sand on the 
western extremity of the northern shore, and this rose into our eyes and almost 
blinded us. The servants, who were with me, had eaten nothing since the day 
before , I had only taken a cup of tea in the morning, and, though in healtn 
they were little less exhausted than myself For my part, from the violent 
pain in my limbs and the eingul irly accelerated action of breathing, I was 
compelled to sit down every ten or fifteen minutes and was in one of these 
hails overtaken by my harkarah, who reported that he had gone uearly to the 
foot of the Himalaya mountains covered with snow, and hail not seen the 
smallest trace of any nver waning from the lake At hai f jia^t eleven, benumbed 
with cold and completely overcome with fatigue, I reached my tent, where a 
cap of warm tea was a most welcome refreshment. 

August 7 ih —Thermometer 49 1 Found my eyes inflamed, and observed that 
those who were with me had also suffered in tie same organ Sent for flar- 
ballabh, and observed to him that the river which he had crossed on Sankhoo 
sixteen years ago, did not as ho supposed, proceed from Mdnaiarovara, but from 
some part of the Himalaya to the west, and taking suddenly a western course, 
fell into R&t/KLTihrad, and led him into error on this point He was very 
positive on the subject i said he could bring the evidence of all the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood in support of the truth of his assertion, and that my 
Karkarah had not gone as far as I order odium to do To settle this matter, the 
game harkarah, and liar Deo, the young pundit, were directed to proceed aa 
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far ml the south-west corner At hall past eleven at night, they returned much 
fatigued and suffering from the cold. They stated, that they had gone beyond 
the south -weet comer, and within 5oO pact* of the Krishna nver on the south 
side, without finding any appearance of a nver issuing from the lake, or of any 
former bed of a nver which had escaped from it. The distance of the Lama?* 
house from our encampment was 3,521 paces , from the former place to the 
foot of the mountain, from the top of which I made my survey, 12,500 paces 
they wont 5,000 paces farther, making in the whole 21,621 paces, or about 
eighteen English miles which doubled by their return, made their day’s 
journey thirty six miles According to their calculation ray journey consisted 
of twenty four miles but adding the crossing of the hills, it may fairly be 
estimated at three more The distance altogether is but trifling , yet the 
circumstances of my weakness from previous illness, the badness of the 
road, being benighted, &c T rendered its performance very distress' ng How- 
e\ er the fact of Aiana\aromra giving nse to no large nver has been ascertained 
by it The old pundit remained much disoatished with the decision and a 
Latok* traveller asserted, that eight years ago the stream which he mentioned 
actually existed, and that it suite that period dried up and the bed has filled 
Perhaps an earthquake may have been the agent in this effect I believe the 
period assigned tallies with that whith was so mischievous at Sxrxnagar, and 
might have extended to this place 


Al&nazaroiara or Afapawi of which we had no means of ascertaining by astro- 
nomical observation the exact geographical situation, is bounded on the south 
by the great Himalaya, which pours its liquified snow into its basin , on the 
east by a prolongation of tliL Cdilus ridge , and on the north and west by very 
high land under the form of mountain, table ravine, and slope, all declining 
towards it In form it appeared to me oblong , the sides of the east, weat, and 
south nearly straight, that ot the north and especially to the north-east where 




to the cast The angles were not sharp, or its figure would have approached 
nearer to a square thau any other, but it may be considered as au irregular 
oval Its breadth from the south to north, I estimate at aboat eleven miles 
its length about fifteen The water except where disturbed by the wind near 
the beach, where it is sandy, is clear and will tasted No weeds ore observable 
on its surface^ bat grass is thrown upon its banks from the bottom. The 
middle and aides farthest from the spectator reflect green , and, taken alto- 
gether, it has a noble appearance, whether in an agitated or a quiet state We 
had, however, but little opportunity of seeing it unruffled, for the changes of 
temperature of the atmosphere ire here extremely frequent and sudden, attended 
with great mutability in the wind Considering the heat of the sun in the 
middle of the day, the vast bodies of snow on the summits of the neighbouring 
mountains, which produce their influence when the suu begins to decline, ana 
the breaches and gullies through the ranges of hills, it is not surprising that 
there should be an almost continual conflict between opposite currents of air, 
or that the shifts of temperature should be frequent and great. At what season 
tin a large basin is most full I could not learn, but I apprehend this must be the 
driest season, as the greatest part of the watercourses which I bsw were dry , 
but I found no appearance of water mark above four feet higher than the 
present water hne, which would be wholly insufficient to produce any overflow 
of its banks. 


I saw a great number of skeletons of yaks between the low and high water- 
mark , and although the bones of the trunk were bare and bleached, the head 
was in almost every instance, and particularly its foreparts, covered with the 
akin to which the hair adhered. I could got no account of the cause of the 
number of the carcases but think it probable, that in the severe season the 
space between the banks and the water is filled by drifts of snow, and that the 
yaks going towards the lake fall into them, and are suffocated. Adverting to 
the instinct and experience of this animal, tins solution may be erroneous out 
I have none better to offer At first it occurred to me that they might have 
been sacrificed however, enquiry did not bear out this conjecture , nor could 
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I discover any ground for thinking that these creatures arc subject to «pide 
mical diseases, which might have compelled them to resort to the lake, either to 
quench their thirst, or to alleviate their sufferings by bathing With regard to 
the preservation of the ekm m the forepart of the head, tins would soon dry 
from the influence of alternate heat and cold, and there being litle muscular 
substance between it and the bone to become Boft and enter into putrefaction 

August 8th . — Begin to return towards ffmdoostan thermometer 46°— Mr 
H cut his and my name on a stone and left it in a secure place At eleven A M 
march. At 90,100 paces, pass tents of Tartan and J meant* cross a watercourse 
at 10,200 Daces, which was dry when we went towards JfanosarOvara, but is now 
two feet deep At 12,126 paces, encamp near seven or eight tents. The valley 
of Gangri is about twelve miles broad and near twenty-four long At the 
eastern extremity is Munasarutara opposite is Rfaoankrad The latter lake has 
always been represented as surrounding some large portions of rock a little 
detached from the great Himachal however the view w hich I had of it com 
pletely destroys this idea. It consists of two logs, which are long, and not very 
broad , one leg runs eastward towards Munasarovara, is Btr ught, and ends in a 
point , the other goes to the south amongst the hi Ha , and their divergence 
forma an angle almost directly opposite to the town of Gangri or Dtrcham. 
I think I saw a stream issue out of it at the western side of this angle, which 
probably communicates with the manv streams which form the buttej but this 
point I purposed to make out decidedly 

August 9fA.— Thermometer 42° 1 suffered much from fever, and was unable 
to go to Rdtoanhrad About sunset the wind became very high and thick 
clouds with loud peals of thunder announced the approach of a stum This 
began with hail, turned to ram, and at midnight a fall of snow took place 
which lasted till morning 

August lOth.— At six in the morning, thermometer 32 5 Our tents covered 
two inches thick with snow, which continues to fall The streams on the plain 
much swullen, many parts covered with water that were quite dry yesterday 
The ground very poachy, all prospect of \isitmg Rawanhrad given up, and 
anxiety felt lest a contmuauce of this weather should fill the passes of the 
HimaJuii with snow and exclude us from Hindoostan R&ivanArad receives 
many rivulets from the southern face of the Cadas ridge but a large body of 
water, it is probable, falls into it from the northern front of its snowcapped 
neighbour the UtvxacJial range. I much regret to leave unsettled the question 
of a branch of the baludra proceeding from it , but must bow to the necessity 
of the case 

On its banks vast numbers of wild geese arc bred, and it is probably better 
stored with fish than Afauasat Ovara, as one edge of its banks is fringed with gross 
of considerable height, and there is swampy land at the mouths of the streams 
which empty themselves into its bosom. At a distance its water was of an indigo 
blue. The eastern leg appeared about five miles in length , of that of the 
southern one I could form no opinion, as it was lost in the mountains. The name 
is derived from Rowan so much famed m the Ramayana, and the Sanskrit word 
krad signifying lake. The principal streams, which rose in the G&ilcu, and 
disembogue, are, let, the Siva. Ganga , 2nd, Goun Ganga , 3rd, Darchan Gad- 
rah, 4th, Calyayanx , and there are many others without names. It is said 
to be four times as large as Mdnasarovara, but of this I can give no opinion We 
have been forced to remain here all day At nine the snow ceased to fall, and 
was followed by ram that continued till throe At twelve, thermometer at 62° 

At Ban set rained again , thermometer 43° About midnight the rain ceased 
August 11 —Thermometer 42= March at 9|, over a plain which is very 
poachy Our yaks, though very strong, labour through the soft ground into 
which they frequently sink up to their bellies , but if loft alone would feed and 
wade along English oxen would be much distressed and frightened m such 
quaggy soil A hail storm induces us to halt at 9,325 paces, near a small nver, at 
twee o’clock Thermometer, Even 49 Codas mountain is supposed to be the 
favorite residence of Mahadeva, and is situated opposite to the great lake of 
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Rineaithrad, and little distant from that of Mdnatar&nara As its summit is 
always clothed, with snow, it is hut a cool seat however this cold is said to be 
necessary, on account of the poison which has heated his frame ever since he 
Bwallowed it at the period of the banih Avatar 

August 12 tk — Thermometer 40° A party of people, having in charge a body 
of about seventy yaks loaded with Awa jau in sacks passed our encampment m 
the direction which we mean to take March at 8| At 3.400 paces, many w lid 
asses, ivnd some animals which aro thought moie like mules than other horses 
or asses. At 6,780, Gangri v alley ends The declivity goes to the left, aud the 
water of this Land falls into the Tirtdjruri mer At 7 (>00, meet the old road 
At 12,9G9, roach our ground opposite to our former encampment. 

Jvfftut 13/A — Thermometer 37° March at ]5l A t3, 9 70 paces, fall in to tho 
J/Wr road. At 4,4W>, descend to the be^of a rapid river, which we pass over a 
mnJckoo Here we found many Grtum families of Tartar shepherds, who had 
been carryingto JfdnatarOi'aratho abhesofttu deceased relatives. At5,315pacts, 
descend to another nver, in rapidity and volume of current similar to the for- 
mer Ab there was here a mtXb/o three feet m breadth, we thought it right to 
attempt to force our yaks over loaded , but they disliked going, on account of 
the height of the planks from the water, and the roaring of the nver as it 
descended through the contracted channel One, which was closely pressed, 
preferred leaping into the water from a bank of stones seven feet high, aud 
swam under the bridge to tho opposite side loaded. At 14 b86 paces, reach 
TiriapHru V* ait m the verandah ot the temple, where our wool is packed, until 
the arrival of our cattle with the baggage, which did not take place till near 
seven in the evening Went into the temple to hear the Gelumt repeat thoir 
vtsbers, the recital of which was accompanied with cymbals and the beating 
of a deep tuned drum Tho performance of the ceremony was preceded by the 
blowing of conches from the top of the temple W e generally found the Gelums 
assisted by the J uwdr us or Dharmis One of these men said that the breach 
of chastity in a nun was compensated by a fine of fifty rupee*, and that of a 
monk or Citium by one ot sixty 

August 14tA — Halt at Tirtupuri Thermomoter 3V A report current 
amongst the Jotodriet and Dhannis that the Gorkhalx governor of M magoi has 
written, that he imderstands two Europeans have gone by the Eitt, and two 
others by the Dharma pass, into the Un-dr* He desires information may be 
conveyed to him as to who they are, and with what intention they are going 

Some J<rw&rxr* whom wc here met were concerned in the transaction respect- 
ing conveying shawl wool to EdtUre fur for Mr Gillman, which had excited 
tho attention of the Lalafos, caused their complaint to the Garpan , and his 
Bevere edict against the clandestine sole of this article. One man told mo that 
he had been seized by Amhed Khun, the LatdJh, for having a small quantity 
in bis possession, which lie 6aid he was about to make into pankhut This day 
1 was much indisposed with fever 

August 15 th — Thermometer 44 3 M arch at 9h 30 1 At 4,7UOpaces, come to an , 
ascent ot high table-land At 5 836, a large nver, supposed to issue from 
EaiffanJtrad, joins the Tend river, at S 3^ E distant 14 mile, the little stream 
falls into it here likewise The stream resulting from this junction now takes 
the name of the batiidrd At b,32S, arrive at some mud temples, with many 
caves in the rocks, showing the place to have been once a winter resort of the 
Uinyas but now deserted A violent storm of wind, thunder and lightning, 
hail and ram, now sets in and lasts till nearly an hour Rains again at sunset 
Thermometer 59° Find two Jmrancs encamped here on the road to Kxtn lung 
ono of these traders reproached us with spoiling their market by selling our 
goods at too low a rate The Jinoartes have hitherto been the principal medium 
through which the C myas have received, since the conquest of the hills by the 
Gorkhalx*, the produce of Jhndoostan and European merchandize , and thev 
have sold their wares at so high a rate, as to have confined the demand to a 
few rich individuals, such as the Garpan, Debat, and Ntrhae 
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Atvpuct V*th — Thermometer 4ft March at 8k 301 River remaining dose 
to tie left The low warm swimny lurid in the val*.s about TtrtApurl gives a 
crass, which is ent and earned osJiny for wmt* r provision, for tho hones of the 
ffarjxtn, and the people of A tat htmi Paha mid Puntpu. The grain culled 
Jtca-jatt raised ja Tttk f u Lute is al-o given to them dimng the rigorous season 
and said to be hearty food As this grwi grows in a ngorons climate, it is 
worth while to send some to JlrtUtm jor tiu use of the inhabitants of the 
western isles. 


At 5 2S0 paces, reach a steep rocky pis.-, of a stone laminated rolled and 
whirled as it Tirtdpiir^, ami appinntly bonml In tlie same agency At 
broken ground presuit& ippc ir uici a -unuUr to those in which gold dost is 
found. At 6 740 Humeri**, nia.^sof broken rixk of a brown colour, much 
vaned with quartz, in the cavities of which in much rock cr) sfcn] , that which 
is small, generally truiojiutni md regular m form , the 1 irge cr> st-Us ordinanlv 
discoloured, full of flwi-s and fractured or -Inured At 6,7 57 wntcrdnps over 
an inclined plain of rock and tastes silt and nm^ums. At 7 178, hot water flows 
from the rock and covers the td-,<s of its course with stonv concretion of a 
yellowish colour At 9 -Ihft, reach a lovul tuukkw o\ *.r the S nll*j, about hfteen 
paces long and four feet hroid On the right Ivmk a natural fountain throws 
hot-water a foot above its* lead, the edge-- of which ue covered witli a compact, 
hard, white tufa, at a distance looking like ne Comi to our ground at 4K 101 
wait m a cave till oar baggage amus Have this dij- come 9,765 paces, 
aud encamp in a hollow surrounded by rocks formed by hot water, opposite to 
the town of Kien tunq situited oil the '-pi res of rook on the nght bank of the 
Sntl/y distant ^ of a mile The rood of to-day has been of a very nigged dus 
cnption , and the yak3 with the wool and baggage were obliged to make a 
circuitous route over the tops of the hills m order to prevent the loads b£mg 
knocked off by the stones which prep.*, tod from the bide* of the path thit we 
took. Vet, notwithstanding many of tht loads fell and it night it w is discov- 
ered that the sirkar s bundle w a-, mining along w ith a small tucket of Cashmir 
saffron which I had bought from the L/itaki. agent 
The whole of the country from Tirtapun to Kim lung or CAinghuirr, 
exhibits abundant proof of the presence of minerals, «iq the rocks teem with 
springs of hot water, impregnated with various mineral and °aline substances, 
which we had neither leisure nor mean 0 to anaiy-^ The springs of Tlrtapuri 
seem charged with calcareous matter done which m proces* of time hecoracn 
limes tone, marble, and calcareous *fur Neir Kirn lung, tlie hot-water 
contains calcareous matter mixed with salts. Mill nearer to this town it is 
charged with iron , and opposite to Ktsn lung is a cavern into which drips 
water highly charged with sulphuric acid This cavern is about twelve feet m 
breadth at its mouth five feet nigh, and about fourticn feet in depth from the 
entrance to the back part. The floor consists of pnjcetions of calcareous 
matter mixed with sulphur, and cavities or pool* of w iter alnnit four feet deep, 
transparent, highly charged with sulphur Hot sulphureous vapour issues 
through numerous holes in the floor, and a person is thrown into jierspiration 
, almost immediately, without hib breathing being incommoded. by the sulphur 
steam, provided he stand upright but he is seized with coughing and a sense 
of Buffocation, if he crouch on the floor, os liappciicd to a Hindoo who sat 
down. This occurs likewise in the grotto dn rum, and arises merely irom the 
specific gravity of the sulphureous gas being greater than that of the atmos- 
pheric air, with which it does not mix with celerity The sides of the cavern 
were formed by calcareous matter, and flour of sulphur, in home places straw 
colour, in others of a deep brimstone hue Tho proportion of brimstone to the 
other material ia nearly two to one The Bide w so soft, that it may be scooped 
off by the hand, and ib a little moist It is nibbed into powder with case, and 
then mixed with oil which unites with the sulphur, and the calcareous matter 
subeidea. Coal has not yet been found by tbe natives , and fuel is only 
afforded by the furze in small quantity If fuel were plentiful, 1 apprehend 
that many hundreds of tons of sulphur might be obtained from this cavern and 
the immediately surrounding calcareous rock , which, even where white, is 
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highly charged with sulphur Immediately in front of the mouth of the 
cavern, and forming as it were its threshhold, ia a mound of calcareous stone, 
through chinks of which spruig many jets of hot "water perfectly transparent, 
and of a smell and taste very similar to that of Rarrowgate The vast walls 
and masses of rock which have been formed by the action of hot springs m 
this neighbourhood, show an antiquity that baffles research and wuiud afford 
food for sceptics 

The town of Kirn lung consisting of about a hundred small houaeb built of 
imburnt bncts painted grev and red, is situated upon the summit ot a cluster 
of spires or natural pillars of indurated clay, in the fare of high banks of the 
Bflmfl material, which overtop it by at le ist a hundred feet, whilst the town 
itself is at hast two hundred feet above the bed of the river, and in a retiring 
angle This kind of situation seems particularly selected by the Uniyoe for 
their winter retirements , and the preference is founded upon judicious 
principles , for from the conical shape of the pinnacles which form the founda 
tion of the houses, the snow ‘•lips from them and falls into the valley below, 
the height of the rocL-> behmd guards them from the force of the winds which 
mvw p over the summits of the hills, and the elevation of the town above the 
level of the plain prevents the inhabitants from feeling the blasts which 
frequently rush along the course of the river with a violence which can 
scarcely be conceived At present, from this being the season most favourable 
for pasturage, the gr< atest part ot the inhabitants here have left the town and 
gone to i distance with then flocks and herdb 

Align'd \*ilk — Thermometer 42° Fonr men were despatched before day 
break in search of the sirkara bundle, which tlipy found and returned by nine 
o’clock liow< ver is the berv-uits had begun to cook their victuals we could 
not march till lh &ul The hi at was very great At 50<i pai a strung sul 
phurcous siiu.ll issues from hot springs , the rucks stained > dlow with sulphur, 
which appears in considerable qu mtity mixed with eirth in inter tn < a betwixt 
masses of rock At 2 87o, the channel of the river from Wing broad suddenly 
reduced tn filtv yards, ro id along its ec^e stony .Reached cur ground it 
seven PM, 8 J83 paces This has been one of the most rugged m \n hi s we 
have had in the Cn-dot As it grew dark, We bred carbines occomomdly to 
apprise our people behind of the direction wi were encamped in and at h ilf 
past nine b id the satisfaction to see them arrive without having met with any 
serious accident 

A urjjid lhM —Thermometer 77 3 March at 8h 'i'd Sora< of thp yak cows 
lift the watercourse and went up the rock the face of which b<cume steojier 
as they advanced One ot them, nndiu* herself separated from the great mass 
of her companions without hesitation haped from a height of about fourteeu 
feet into the dry watercourse apparenth without being hurt by the shock, and 
her example was followed by those which had taken the samp path 

At 6 900 paces, commence descending to a river fonntd of two branches, the 
right coming from 8 5 W the left b 3o° W Thej run N 30° E A t 7 625, 
reach the point at which the , 'treams just mentioned join, and breaking 
through a high mountain, fall into the butlej The bank on this side is as it 
■were dissected, the softer parts having been washed from the harder strata 
the latter present a very irregular ana extraordinary projecting surface At 

7 700, cross tho river feet deep At 8,000, descend to second river the water 
of which ib more clear and its banks afford more grass and furze for fuel At 

8 060, cross and encamp at one P M Here we observed on the banks of the 
n ver many larva of a kind of locust, which breeds on the stony plains of Tar- 
tary, marked on the body with a yellow ring on a black ground, and having a 
large horn in the tail Two species of locusts breed here , one with purple 
wings , by clapping the homy cases strongly together it makes a smart crack 
as it flies. The other is twice as large, the carcase and wings, of a yellow 
colour, spotted with points a little darker 

High wind from the Himachal, which lasted from three to nightfall. Ther- 
mometer at 7 P M , 66° 
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August 19<A. — Slight froet Thermometer 37° March at 7 At 1,300 pace*, 
observe that the two nvers which we crossed yesterday join due east about 
nine hundred yards. At 6,0tK), commence ascending the gorge, and reach $b« 
summit of height which shuts the valley At 5,240, amve at a pile of stones 
and descend by a tolerably good road, on whuh were many small fragments of 
different coloured jasper and white agate to the right is the nver formed by 
two streams, and now running parallel to our line of march about 2i mile* 
distant. At 15,700, commence descending , the town of Dumpu m sight. This 
is built on a steep eminence fonnmg part of a ndge stretching from the side of 
a mountain and sloping to a nver but rising at least three hundred feet above 
the bed of the latter Some ruined buildings on another eminence are separated 
from the town by a deep glen, in which runs a stream of delicious water The 
banks of this watercourse, cut into steps or narrow beds, are now covered by 
the grain called Atea-Jau now in ear, and watered by cuts from the stream 
begun near its source The relief afforded to the eye by dwelling upon this, after 
having been so long tired with the repetition of bare rocks and of plains most 
ecantuy sprinkled with verdure, is such as cannot be couceived except by those 
who chance to have been m such situations The inhabitants have also been 
equally indnstnoua in turning to account a shelf of gently sloping Hud at the 
foot of the ndge watered by the large river The regul inty and luxuriance of 
the crop show that the soil would be very grateful if the farmer would ungate 
sufficiently 

Avgust 20tA — Halt at Dumpu Thermometer 49° The warmest dav we 
have had Bince our arrival on the C tides Ainer hitigh armed at ten this 
rooming It appears that a dawk or poot earned by horses regul trly goes from 
Gortope to Oudiong ( Lassa ) Each horse performs twenty coss a day , and 
the journey takes up twenty two days at this rate So th it giving the toss ia 
two miles, the distance may be estimated at eight hundred and eighty mike. 
The intermediate country is most thinly peopled The "hawl goats are from 
Latdh, to Za«a, where it is said there are sheep with fimr wool than here. 
The Qvchonq merchants buy woollen cloth at Gortope from the LaUikx and 
Jotffdrt traders. 

This day has been hot with the exception of about half an hour during which 
we hod a Bcoart shower of hail Thermometer at night, t>i*° \\ t were obliged 

to halt this day, on account of our cattle being much tired, not only from the 
continued marching that they have had, but from their having seldom been 
able to fill their oeliiea on account of the scarcity of grass m the course of our 
route. 

Augwt 21 d — Thermometer 45° Leave Dumpu at Rh 60l At 380 paces 
cross a small over, the water from which is made use of for irrigating some 
steps of land sown with Awa-jau At 6 514, reach table bind , a house of 
unburnt bncks about eighty yards to the left , to the h. four or five others 
which constitute the village of Gengoul y formerly tolerably populous, but now 
nearly deserted. It bearB S 60° W from our encampment At 6 740, at which 
we arrived at two P M The furae adjoining the Awajau held*. with some 
springy land, formed a favourite resort to Lares , aiid many Chnkurt * were 
heard in the neighbouring hills, and taking our guns, Mr H and myself had 
good sport Found a partridge very like that of England m plumage and size, 
but which had a strange grunting call This bud ran astonishingly swift, and 
I conld not make it take wing The Chakors breed m the hill, and afforded 
excellent diversion, although at the same time it was very laborious and not 
without danger This day three of our loaded yaks fell over a steep bank from 
thirty tc forty feet high into a ravine, and although they had struggled much 
to disentangle themselves, lay on their backs unable to get up , on the ropes 
being cut, they rose apparently with very little injury Tiiermometer at night 
65 ° 

August 22nd —Thermometer 37° March at 8*» 45b At 11,900 pace*, arrive 
at a pie of stones with religious inscriptions carved upon them. Dabd looks 
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larger from hence than from the approach to it on the NUi road. We were 
welcomed by a crowd of half naked dirty ragged children in terms of friendship, 
and they were made happy for the moment by a few scraps of broken biscgjfc 
and some raisins. W e proceeded to out original encampment in the town, 
having completed 12,575 paces, at 4^ 40' pm We thought it proper to inform 
the Water and Deba of our arrival, and to enquire when it would be agreeable 
to them that w e should pay them a visit , to this a reply was sent, that they 
should be glad to see us the following morning About naif past eight m the 
evening, the old pundit came to say that the moon was eclipsed, and we im- 
mediately heard the sound of trumpets and beating of drums and gongs from 
the temple of Nam an, and that erected on the site of the old palace of the 
&urajbans Raja. This I presume was intended to drive away the dragon, which 
during the time of an eclipse, is supposed by the Chinese to attempt to devour 
the moon This eclipse was a total one , but the obscurity was much less 
dense than I ever before observed it Thermometer at night, 56° 

Awtust 23 rd — Halt at Doha, or as pronounced, Dkapa Thermometer 40° 
at sunrise At nine a messenger from the I }<n,er and Deba stated that they 
were ready to receive ns. In an apartment on the roof of the government 
house, we found the Water and Deoa, along with the brother of the Garpan, 
and a person whom we took for a commander of cavalry, seated in an open 
verandah, in front of which we placed ourselves on a cushion The presents 
made this time were less costly than those on our first interview with the 
voung Way r ind Deba After the usual complimentary enquiries, the Garvctn’s 
brother remarked that our journey had taken up a considerable tune, and that 
he feared, if our return to Dindoostan were much longer delayed, it might be 
stopped Altogether bv a sudden fall of snow filling all the passes a circum- 
etauce not unusual at this season of the year In answer to this remark, it was 
observed, that we had been sonic wli ct delayed by an illness which attacked me 
soon after 1 left Gayt>pe md that our cattle lad been so reduced by con 
tinned marching and scanty supply of food as to be incapable of proceeding 
a* quickly os we wiohcd That we were very solicitous to return to our homes, 
ana should depart is soon as our cattle should be a little recruited, and the 
JFar<r and Dtbn would assist u* by luring of cattle to enable ns to carry our 
wool to Aiti This latter they promised to do without delay I exchanged a 
knife with the Wcun for a curved horn snuff box. After a sitting of two hours, 
during which a plate of raisins was placed before us, we took leave and made 
a visit to the Lama The old man was apparently much pleased to see us and 
had tea prepared, of which, according to our Hindoo character we could not 
partake Jlr H brought as much orange cloth as would make him a dress, 
but this he refused saying the weight of the obligation would be too great, it 
being out of 2 hh power to make a suitable n turn for such civility I found 
tliat a knife and pair of scissors would be acceptable to him, and I sent for 
them He was most highly gratified by this token of regard, and gave us some 
elip c of gauze scut to him by the Deba Latna, along with some red comfits 
made ot flour, water, and some red colouring matter , they were insipid, but 
having been made by the holy hands of the head of the church of this country, 
were said to possess extraordinary virtues, provided they were eaten before any 
other tlimg in the morning These properties lay in a very small space , for 
the comfits were no bigger than partridge shot Being desirous ot bringing a 
specimen of the Uniya writing, some of which had appeared to me very neat, I 
requested that he would give me a written paper, as also one that had been 
printed. In compliance with my desire he gave me three slips of blue paper, 
on which some prayers were written m letters of gold by a Gelum. lately dead , 
and with his own hand he struck off from a wooden block another prayer on a 
piece of coarse Ldbarua paper In the latter, having placed a few grains of 
Awa-jau, he blessed it, and wrapping it round with an orange coloured silk 
thread drawn out of an open stuff with loose ends apparently for this purpose, 
he recommended ns to hang it in a particular direction, and we should find it 
in some respects useful to us. He caused some tea leaves in a mass to be 
brought to us, along with a small piece of soda, which is in this country always 
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* employed to extract more of tie colouring matter and flavour of the tea than 
would be done by the water alone which la here hard- A cheeae made of meal 
and milk slightly daubed over with coarse sugar, and having a few raisma 
stuck in it, with a cake of a sweetmeat made of sugar and butter, and a large 
plate of raisins, formed hia present. The cheese haa a very strong smell, and 
as well as the tea and sweetmeat was given, to our servants The old man find- 
ing that we would not take back the cloth, requested that it might be given 
him the following day in the presence of the Getums The more we have seen 
of this pnest the more we are pleased with the simplicity of his manners and 
the liberality of his sentiments, as far as the stupidity of our interpreter would 
give us to understand his conversation. 

Iu the evening we were desired again to visit the TVazcr and Doha They 
were engaged in writing to the Gar /mi and we requested that a letter, in 
general terms, informing him of our safe arrival, and expressing our thanks for 
£13 attentions, might be transmitted to him in onr name . which was done It 
was promised, tbit on the following morning some cattle should be brought, 
that vre might select two for our own riding, at the rate of fifteen rupees 
nominal per head, and that others should be furnished to carry our wool and 
baggage Two trays containing rice with a lump of butter secured in a piece 
of the skin of a ^ak with the hair on, were put before us as a present along 
with a plate of raisins , and a written order signed by the Wazer and Def*a, 
for five gnats was directed to be given to the steward, who would on receiving 
it immediately, forward the amnnh. Thermometer 55° in the evening At 
night the B a er sent an agate snuff box, m exchange for that of horn After 
I had the latter in my possession, I observed a small ring of gold, by moans of 
which the bottom was capable of being taken out in order that the snuff may 
be put in, the mouth being too small for this purpose. I could not help 
thinking, that the Waz^r had overlooked tins circumstance iu the first 
instance, and now recollecting it thought he had made a bad bargain Under this 
impression, and resolving to deft at ins nance in this matter, I pretended to 
misunderstand Ins mc-aige and returned another knife ujth a small silver 
capjted glass salt muffineer th it had been admired m tbo morning bv him 
The agate box was in the shape of an urn flattened at the sides and sur- 
mounted at eneh bhonlder by the mask of a katYT This appears to me an 
antique of Gi*nan workmanship, or, if it should be of Tartar fabric the 
hollowing does credit to their ingenuity The BVer seemed pleased with his 
new bargain. 

Av'rwi 24£A, — Thermometer 39 This morning we went to the lodging of a 
Laldkt Lusftmtrtan merchant who showed us Rn*«ian leather ana frrtnrh 
woollen doth The Lafaki said tliat the Russian* had latterly imported much 
merchandize into this part of Tartary through Yarkund, wh.ch is forty days’ 
journey from Latak and fifteen from Bukhara 

At nikht the Wcu> r and the rest of ins council sent for the old pundit, and 
the brother of the Garpan said that they were anxious for our departure, lest 
some accident might occur to us, which would be a source of great uneasiness 
to them That w c had now passed through their country once , and S3 we were 
FcnwK'* h we could not be allowed to come a second tuna The pundit said 
that they well knew he was conscious that they had it not m their power to 
prevent oar visiting the coantry whenever we pleased That whether we 
should do so or not depended upon the orders of our superiors, but, if we 
should, our dealings would always be governed by the same integrity which 
they had already witnessed, and which they could not but approve. He then 
departed. Tins day a well looking Joicdn in a clean dress, of the name of Deb 
or Debo Singh, came to pay hi* respects to us , he was won to a man of con- 
sequence oi the name of Dhamu, who had ordered him to come over, and 
whether we were hTaJianU or not, to offer his services in whatever we thought 
be might be useful If he thought us not Mahants, he was directed to say that 
two thousand men were ready to take arms for the cause of the Rana whenever 
a rallying point was furnished He said that, as onr journey had been long 
and we had, he understood, been made to incur unnecessary expense, he should 
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be happy to furnish a draft on Smnagar for a thousand rupees, if It would 
afford us any accommodation, and would take the amount at ffardwdr either 
m goods or money, as might be most agreeable to ns. We thanked him for the 
offer, ^vhich we declined, bat employed him in some little offices in which he 
was serviceable I sold the whole of the coral beadB I had provided for ninety 
rupees to Anaer Singh, who passed them over to Deb Singh for fifty shawl 
wool goats and twenty sheep, to be delivered to him at Niti, and to be brought 
down to Ohtlkea by Harkh Deb This, though much under their value, was 
the best return I could form, as, in the event of accident to our first batch of 
goats, the second might fill their place , and this precaution was the more 
necessary, as all the persons we met with said that by far the greater part of 
these animals, if taken through the hills before the cold weather should have 
set in, would die on the march 

August 2 btk — Thermometer 41° The Waser and Deba sent word that the 
yaks would be ready to take our loads this morning , we returned an answer, 
that we should not be able to march until the following morning, and that this 
would depend upon their performing their contract. A messenger returned 
with twelve rupees from the Wither and Deba instead of a like number of goats 
which they had undertaken to supply, but now said they could not furnish , 
and this was soon followed by those persons who said that the people from 
Goitof* were extremely anxious to return, and expected we would set off this 
morning, as they could not depart until we had begun our march. We repeated 
our argumeuts and ordered our cattle out of the town to graze An order was 
given by the Wa+*r At to shut the gates, and we sent two resolute men to 
open it, and to turn out the yiks This they effected without resist ince We 
then remonstrated in very strong terms with the Woser and Deba on the 
impropriety and meanness of thur conduct , after a little conversation they 
both appeared ashamed and said they did not act for themselves, but under 
the authority of the Gortoj x messengers by order from the Garpan. Imme 
diatcly after the Wa~* ? and Drba returned these people learnt our intention, 
and without waiting for our \isit, saddled their horses and went, off The 
Wcurr and J)-ha sent word privately that if wc would take saffron, they would 
in the evening take some of our doth The Latah saffron is received by the 
Latakix from the Cashminnn traders in payment for the shawl wool furnished 
by the latter and agun given to the Uni yog in payment for the wool taken 
from them It appears to me pure but dear , however the highness of price 
is m some measure owing to the form of the transaction being by barter 
According to onr promise we went to the government house, where we were 
received with a cordiality c ilculated to efface the impression of the late trans- 
actions, and which our conduct on the occasion showed had produced that 
effect. The Wasr and Drba said, that really there was much danger of our 
entering Hindonstnn being prevented altogether, if our departure were delayed , 
that if they followed their own inclination, they could wish us to stay longer . 
but the season was advanced, and it would much gneve both the Garpan ana 
themselves if any accident were to occur to us. 

August 26iA —Thermometer 37 3 We commenced our march from D6h6, at 
ten A.M , following the directions by which we arrived at first, in which line 
we continued, and crossing the Thltd, reached the junction of the two streams 
beforementioned at twelve, having come only about three miles. Here the 
measurement commenced as we took a new road. At 30l took up our ground 
for encampment Onr baggage did not reach us till eight at night, in conse- 
quence of many of the loads falling off, from the ruggedness of part of the road, 
and from our people having kept in the direction of the former line instead of 
following ua exactly The road we have now taken is in the straight line for 
Niti f the other was circuitous, but better Deb Singh came m the evening, 
and promised to send us three fat sheep for our consumption on the road 
Whan the sun set, it became very cold , before sunset, thermometer 48° 

August YIth —As our cattle had been much reduced by their long journey 
from Gortope to Af&nasarovara and back to Deba, they had performed their 
work of yesterday but weakly, and it was therefore judged advisable to halt, 
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that they might have a chance of filling their bellies, although the pasturage 
was even here but scanty Deb Singh was very anxious to reoeive a certificate 
of hia endeavours to be useful and a recommendation that he should be per- 
mitted to enter the Company's provinces paying onlv the usual duties. The 
papers required by Deb Singh were given to himj and he took his leave highly 
satisfied in appearance. Much ice m the nver this morning 
August 28 th — Hard frost In some places the ice was 2$ inches thick. 
Thermometer 28° Marched at 9 At 70 300 paces, reach our ground, and 
encamp at 12h 30* Thermometer in the open air, 07° Pound many 
ammonites in iron stone, generally broken Much iron in the mountains, 
which have scarcely any vegetable upon them, and are rapidly frittering into 
fragments. We are now about one-third of the GKah which separates Lhn 
doostan from Tartary Mountains are less high and bold than those farther on 
in Bhootan, Two yaks have been left behind from fatigue, although the march 
has not been long, jet parts have been very distressing The rivulet or rather 
nver (for when it tub its channel it well deserves this name,) is called Chang 
lu It is for med by three or four branches, which issue from the heights below 
the A th Gk&U, ana it disembogues itself into the butlej 


( To be continued, ) 


BeRYA DOTH! AT TFTE SlEGE OF CVDDALOBZ. 

During the siege of Cuddalort id 1783, Mr Bussy having been reinforced by 
troops from Suffrem’s fleet, resolved on a vigorous sortie The attack com- 
menced June 25, before break of day, and failed it would appear through the 
valour it met in the English lines, but as the French say, because it was too 
dark 

The loss of the French in this well planned, but ill executed sally was osti 
mated by General Stuart who commanded the English at four hundred and 
fifty men , the prisoners actually secured were found to amount to one hundred 
ana fifty, including the Chevalier de Damas, who led th* att<u k The losb of 
the English was surprisingly small. Major Ootgrave who commanded the 
sepoys in the trenches was killed, and three other officers were wounded and 
missing. Among the wounded prisoners was a young French serjeant who so 

C cularly attracted the notice of Colonel Wangenueim, commandant of the 
overian troops in the English service, by his interesting appearance and 
manners, that he ordered the young man to be conveyed to his own tent, where 
he was treated with attention and kindness until his rcco\ cry and release 
Many years afterwards when the French army under Bernadotte entered Hano 
vei. General Wangenheim among others attended the levee of the conqueror 
“ You have served a good deal,” said Bernadotte on his being presented, “ and 
as I understand in India V “ I have served there "• — u At Cuddalore P — “ I 
was there.” — “ Have you any recollection of a wounded seijeant whom you 
took under your protection in the course of that service T The circumstance waa 
not immediately present to the General’s mind, but on recollection he resumed, 
M I do indeed remember the circumstance, and a very fine young man he was 
I have entirely lost eight of him ever siuce, but it would give me pleasure to 
hear of his welfare.” ** That young aerjeant,” said Bernadotte, “ waa the person 
who has now the honor to address you, who is happy in this public opportunity 
of acknowledging the obligation, and will omit no means within hia power of 
testifying his gratitude to General Wangenheim ” This incident affords an 
illustration of a character distinguished by an extraordinary ascent through 
the ranks of society, and prefers an honorable claim for the Crown Pnn.ce 
of Sweden to the respect of other nations 
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A CUBIOUS A N BCD OTP ABOUT THS ORDINARY HOME LlZARD 
To the Editor of the Madras Conner 

Sir, — In (he natural history of the lizard, the following fact may not be 
generally known I communicate it for insertion in your valuable paper, when 
you may find it convenient The knowledge of the circumstance may protect 
this b armless, nay useful insect, m future, from being either wantonly injured 
or destroyed 

My tent having remained pitched on the same spot for a length of time a 
small lizard, of the species known amongst Europeans at the presidency by the 
name of the Brahmmy lizard, became in a great decree domesticated, and 
without any alarm frequently made its appearance One day while reading, 
my attention was suddenly diverted from my book by hearing a noise resembling 
that of scratching on the carpet just behind the chair On lo< iking round, 
I perceived the lizard had caught a centipede (about an inch and a half in 
kngth) And held it fast by the middle. The centipede struggling violently to 
get free, and the lizard at first with some difficulty preserving its hold In 
lbout three minutes, however, the lizard had contrived to master and in part 
to swallow the centipede the extremity of which, as long as it remained m 
eight continuing to ne much agitated— after it had entirely disappeared, the 
lizard crawled away, apparently well satisfied with its prey 

I am Sir, 

\ our obedient servant, 

22 nd June , 1817 An Observer. 
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To the hditor oj the A statu Journal 
Sir,— I perceive by an essay which I lately peru&od m one of the volumes of 
the isntic Rtaeirches and ih>u by an article m yonr last publication tbit a 
question which I had long since considered as completely settled, namely, the 
situation ot the P ilibothra of the ancients, is again revived and rendered a 
subject of further doubt and controversy Having resided rainy years on the 
very spot which had till now upon the authority of the late bir William Jones, 
been considered the site of that celebrated city it miy perhaps be satisfactory 
to the le irned and to the public to state what I know of the subject, and which 
1 hope may liave some weight iu setting the question completely nt rest Not 
long after my arm al at Patna, in the year l“7o, I became intimately acquainted 
with a Brdnmn ol the name of Suboor Tewarrv, who was universally considered 
the most li irned Pundit in that part of India, and whose opinions, in all cases 
of difficulty in questions of Hindoo law, were received as oracles, and never 
disputed. This respectable man paid me a vnat one day whilst I was m the 
act of perusing Renuell’s Memoir to his first msp uf India this happened 
sometime in the year 1777 I thought tins afforded a favourable opportunity 
of endeavouring to ascertain if he could throw any light upon a point of so 
much importance, and I Accordingly stated the cireomstance to him At length, 
from that memoir He told me that no place under the name of Palihothra 
was known to him, or mentioned in any of their hooka , but that the present 
city of Patna, formerly called Patalaputra, and, aa lie pronounced it, Patali- 
puthra, had once been the residence of a dynasty of the supreme monarcha of 
lndiaj about the time mentioned in our authorities This very remarkable 
coincidence of names atruck me so forcibly that I could not hut recognize this 
celebrated city , yet one difficulty still remained to be cleared up before my 
mind could be completely satisfied, Palibothra of ancient authors is stated to 
have been situated at the conflux of a large river with the Ganges the city of 
Patna does not at present answer that description , it does not stand upon the 
conflux of two nvers. It is true that the Fulgoo unites its waters with the 
Ganges at the town of Futwah, under the name of the Futwah Nullah, 
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& little to the east of Patna, and Futwah itself may be considered as one 
of its suburbs , but this is not a large stream even in the rainy season, 
and m the dry season is nearly a stagnant water, having little or no current 
My learned friend then acquainted me, that though this was not the case 
at present, yet it waa otherwise m former tunes, for that the river Soane, 
which now flows into the Ganges at Moneer, upwards of twenty miles 
to the westward of Patna, formerly united its waters with that nver at 
the present Bankypoor Nullah , and he assured me that it was not more 
than six hundred years from the present time that it had deserted its former 
bod and taken its present course he also declared that both history and tradi 
tion placed this remarkable fact bevond all doubt Here then we have a city 
coming up, both in name and situation, to the IMibothia of the ancients, and, 
as described by Pliny standing at the conflux of a m i_r of the third order with 
the Ganges, for such is the Soane, which has its source m the same chain of 
mountains with the Ntrbudda, pursuing an opposite direction of several 
hundred miles. That the Soane has chimg< d its l<»ut*c is further corroborated 
by other collateral circumstances, os I shall further bnLfly state, and which I 
think places the fact bevond all doubt. In the course of those hunting excur- 
sions with which we used to amuse ourselves m the cold seiwin m that part of 
the country to the west of Patna, which forms the angle between these rivers, 
Iliad frequently observed numerous slight elevations, depressions and occa- 
sional sanay tracts even at thin day but thinly < lotlied with a stunted vegeta- 
tion, in various parts of the plain forming that angle but after the mf mna- 
tion 1 had received, I viewed them with more nuuute attention, and I found 
my learned fnend’s declaration corroborated md confirmed at every step I 
took the former course of that n\ er could be distinctly tr iced in many places, 
and the inhabitants of the country were unanimous in the traditionary history 
of the fact. I had traversed the whole surface m nil directions for a space of u< it 
leas than thirty miles tor many years and th* reply to my questions wherever 
I went was mvanablj the same There is a small town in that part of the 
country called Decanpoor, winch in English means a h ibitation upon a river 
This place stands upon one of those elevations I had remarked I question) d 
the inhabitants how they came to call their town by a mnn so little adapted 
to its situation the explanation wa» perfectly satisfactory, for they all asserted 
that the Soane had formerly flowed directly below, and that the hollow I saw, 
to which they pointed, was its former bed Every traw her who lme. p i^scd the 
city of Patna by water must have noticed the nature of the bank of the river, 
which, from the suburb of Noougolah on the east, to the further extremity or 
Bankypoor on the west, an extent of six or seven miles, consists entirely of an 
uniform mass of bricks, broken pottery rubbish and rums, from the margin of 
the water to the surface on which the city now stands, an elevation of more 
than forty feet in many places This circumstance prm es it to have been a 
place of great antiquity, and the present abrupt state of its banks likewise suffi- 
ciently prove® that it extended m former times a considerable way into the 
present t>ed of the nver which ntill continues its encroachments, in defiance of 
the various means made use of by the inhabitants to counteract the evil , and 
this will naturally account for the breadth of the modern city bearing so little 
proportion to its extreme length from east to west which I have no doubt was 
otherwise m ancient times. Now, when all the above circumstances come tu 
be candid) v considered namely, the testimony of mv learned friend, founded 
upon history and tradition, of the change of the course of the Soane , the 
vestiges of the former bed of that nver still to be distinctly traced in many 
parts of the surface of the country, forming the angle between both nvere , the 
universal testimony of the inhabitants themselves of this remarkable circum- 
stance-; the nature of the present bank of the Ganges, consisting entirely of 
artificial materials for an extent of so many nnlea, and the very striking simi- 
larity of its ancient name as written and pronounced by the learned natives 
themselves with that of our authorities , I think we cannot fail to recognize in 
the Pataliputra of the Brahmans, the far famed Palibothra of the ancients. 

The late Sir William Jones has the credit of having first made this discovery, 
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ahd I believe the literary woild has been disposed to acquiesce in the authority 
of that learned man ? hut it will be seen that my attention was first drawn to 
this interesting subject several yean before his arrival in the country, from a 
jierusal ot the memoir to Major Kennel! s excellent map of India, as I have 
already stated I made no secret of this , but, on the contrary, I comnium 
cated the circumstance to many ot my most intimate friends , and I well 
recollect having done so to Mr Thomas Law the late Colonel Lewis Smith, 
and subsequently to Mr, now Sir George Barlow , all, long before bir William 
Jones s arrival, and considering the importance of it to the learned, that it 
should be more generally known, I took an early opportunity of writing an 
account of it to Mr James HamB, i member of council under the old govern- 
ment, with whom I w is in correspondence, brother in law to Major Itennell 
with a request that he would make it known to that geutleman, and it is very 

P ossible I mij yet have a copy of tli it letter in my possession , but of this 
cannot ape ik positive!* as I have long 6iuce destroyed most of my India 
papers ana mv absence from town precludes an immediate referem e however, 
upon mv return to Ingland I found, upon enquiry of Major Rennell, the 
communication had not been made to that gentleman I Have no wish to 
wrpst from v ur William Joins the credit of this discovery , the world null bo 
more disposed to admit it upon the authority of a name of such celebrity, than 
Upon anything that cm be stated by mi humble and obscure an individual 
asmvai.lt In point of fict it belongs to neither of u<c but to the learned 
geographer exclusively, who first su e ,geit/*d the idea My sole ubjee t is the 
establishment of truth, and hould you think the above statement of circum- 
stances has that tendon y, and deserving i place in your miscellany, it is much 
at your ser* ice 


Wei mouth, December 13, IS 17 


W Young 


On the Indian Game of Chess 
by Sn William Junk* 

If evidence be r< qumd to prove that < liens was in\ oited by the Hindoo *, wc 
may be satisfied with the testimony of th* Pemaia who though is much 
inclined as other nations to appropmte the ingenious lmentionsof i foreign 
people unamniouslv igrce tLat the game wis nnpoited from the west of Indio 
together with the charming f ibles of } v,ftmr>oi man, in the sivth <.entur> of 
our <eri It seems to hive been linmemormllv known m Hindoostan by the 
namL of ( hataianna thit is, the tour anquv or member* i,it iti irmy which are 
said in the iiutian/ihu to be hasty isicnr.tt kaj-id'chon or eGpkaiif*, hot*e*, 
dtanols md foot n>ldte> - and in tins sense the word is frequently used by 
epic poets in tin lr dev riptions of real mine's By a naturd corruption of the 
pure Hawaii word, itwus changed bv the old Persians into Chatrang but 
tho Aiabs who soon after took possession of their country had neither the 
initial nor final letter of that word m their alphabet and consequently altered 
it further into Shatxwj, which found its way presently into the modern 
Persian, and at length into the dialects of Indio , -where the true derivation nf 
the name is known only to the learned Thus Las a very significant woid in 
the sacred language of the Biakmans been transformed by successive changes 
into axtdrez, Biarihi afters, rkess and, b\ a whimsical concurrence of circuiu 
stances, given birth to the Fnyluk word thecl and even a name to the 
Excheqvei of Gi eat Britain The beautiful simplicity and extreme perfection 
of the game, as it is commonly played in Eurove and A*ta, convince me that 
it was invented by one effort of some great genius , not completed by gradual 
improvements, but formed, to use the phrase ot Italian critics, bythejint 
intention , yet of this simple game, so exquisitely contrived, aud so certainly 
invented m India, I cannot find any account in the classical writings of the 
Brahmans It is, indeed, confidently asserted, that Sanscrit books on chess 
crust m this country, and, if they can be procured at Benares, they will 
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assuredly be sent to us. At present I can only exhibit a description of a vet ty 
ancient Indian game of the same kind , but more complex, and, ui my opinion, 
more modem than the simple Chess of the Persians This game is also called 
Chaluranga, but more frequently Chaturgji, or the Four A ings, since it w 
played by four persons, representing as many princes, two allied armies com 
bating on ouch side. The description is taken from the Bhaimhva Puran, in 
which YvdJusht'htr is represented conversing with Vyasa, who explains at the 
king’s request the form of the fictitious warfare And the principal rules of it 
‘ Having marked eight squares or all sides," says the sage, place the red army 
11 to the east, the green to the south the yellov to the west, and the black to the 
** north . let the elephant Btaud on the loft of the hag , next to him, the horse 
u then the boat and, before them all four joot soldiers , but the boat must be 
“ placed m the angle of the board " From this passage it clearly appears that 
an army, with its four amjas, must be placed on each side of the board, since an 
elephant could not stand m any other position on the left hand of each i ling, 
and Radhacant informed me that the board consisted, like ours, of surht-Jour 
squares, half of them occupied by the forces, and lnlf vari^it He addl'd that 
this gAme is mentioned in the oldest law books, and th it it was invented by 
the wife of Ravan king of Lama in order to amuse him \\ ith an ini ige of war, 
while his metropolis was closely besieged by Rama m the age oS the 

world He had not heard the story told bv A'ndaun near tlie close of tho 
Shahnamah , and it was probably earned into Persia from < am/acutja by 
itorrw the favourite physician theuce called \ enduaprtya of the gnat Auushx- 
ravan , but he ■said wiat the Brahmans of Gain or henanl wire mice celebrated 
for superior skill in the garni, and that Ins father together with lus spiritual 
preceptor Jaqanvath, now hung at Tnbenx, hid instructed two \oung lirah 
mans in all the rules of it, and had sent them to J tganagar nt tn< request uf 
the tote Raja, who bad liber illy rewarded them A ship or boat is sulislituted, 
we see, in this complex game for the rat h or irmed cfvrr i<>t w Inch thi fienyaUte* 
pronounce rath and which the Fetsianx changed into Roll, whru< c came the 
rook of some Europea n nations as the vxergt and fol of the /• rmrk in. supposed 
to be corruptions of fen and nt, the prime minister and elephant of the Pei vans 
and A-mbs It were in vain to seek m etymology of thi word n*d m the 
modern Persian language for in all the passages extracted from firdaun ind 
Jami, where rokh is conceded to mean a hero or a Johnhu* bird it signified I 
believe, no more than a cheek ora Jure asm the following description of a 
procession m Egypt — ‘ VI hen a thousand youths, like ci pr< Rsev, box treen, 

and firs, with lurks as fragrant, cheeks as fair and bosoms ns deliutti as 
“ lilies of the valley, were marching gracefully along thou Mould'd have said 
“ that the new spring was turning his ford' (not, as Hyde tranaUtcs the woiHh, 
earned on rolhs) u from station to station ” Anil as to the battle of the 
duxeazdeh, rokh w hich D' Her bet of supposes to mean do a e ]>revs chei uliei < [ am 
strongly inclined to think that the phrase only bigiiilien i combat of twelve 
persons } ace to face , or six or a side X canuotagree with my friend Radhacant, 
that a ship is pruperly introduced in this imaginary wirfirc instead of a 
chanot in whan the old Indian warriors constantly fought for, though the 
king might be supposed to sit in a car, so that the four nngas would be complete, 
and though it may often be necessary m a real campaign to pahs rivers or lakes, 
jet no river is marked on the Indian, as it is on the Chinese chess board ana 
the intermixture of ships with horses, elephants, and infantry embattled on a 
plain, is an absurdity not to bo defended The use of dice may, perhaps, be 
justified m a representation of war, in which fortune lus unquestionably a 
great share but it seems to exclude chess from the rank which has been 
assigned to it among the sciences, and to give the game before us the apjieAratice 
of ti hist, except that pieces are used only , instead of cards, which are held con 
cealed nevertheless, we firid that the moves in the game described by Yyasa, 
■were to a certain degree regulated by chance , for he proceeds to tell hi3 royal 
pupil, that, “ if cingrue be thrown, the king or a pawn must be moved , if 
" qmtre, the elephant , if trots, the horse , and if deux, the boat n 

He then proceeds to the moves “ The king passes freely on all sides, but 
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“\yver one square only , and with the same limitation the pawn moves, but he 
“ advances straight forward, and kills his enemy through an angle , the 
4 elevkant marches m all directions, as far as his driver pleases , the ft orse runs 
“ obliquely, traversing three squares , and the ship goes over two squares 
“ diagonally The elephant, we find, has the powers of oor queen, as we are 
pleased to call the minuter, or general , of the Persian* , and the skip has the 
motion of the piece to which we give the unaccountable appellation of bishop , 
but with a restriction which must greatly lessen his value 

The bard next exhibits a few general rules and superficial directions for the 
conduct of the game “ the pawn* and the ship both kill and may be volan 
“ tanly killed, while the imp, the elephant, and the Aorsr may tday the foe, 
“ but cannot expose themselves to be slam Let each player preserve his own 
“ forces with extreme care, securing his king abuve all, and not sacrificing a 
“ superior to keep an intenor piece” Here the commentator on the Pu.r an 
observes, that the horse who has the choice of njht moves from any central 
position, must be prtfi rred to the skip who has only the choice of tour , but 
this argument would not have equal weight in the common game, where tha 
bishop and Otwet command a whole line and where a knight is alwajsofless 
value than a tower in action or a bishop of that side on which the attack is 
begun “ It is by the overbearing power of the elephant that the king fights 
“ boldly , let the w hole arruv, therefore, be abandoned, m order to secure 
“ the elephant the king inm>t never place one elephant before another, accord- 
“ mg to the rule of Ootama unless he be compelled for want of room, for he 

* would thus commit a d i»g< rou& fault , and, it lie can slay one of two hostile 
“ tlcpli int--, he mu^t di atro> that on las left hand.” The last rule is extremely 
obscure , but, is (Sotama was an illustrious lawver and philosopher, he would 
not have condc-ctuded to leave directions for the game of i 'hatumnga, if it 
had not been held in great estimation by the ancient sages of India. 

All tbit remains of the passage, which was copied for me by Padhacanl and 
explained by bun, rtlatts to the several modes in which a partial success or 
complete v ictorv may be obtained by any one of the four players , for we shall 
see that, os if a dispute h ul an*cn between two allies, one of the kings may 
assume the commuia of ill the forces and aim at separate conquest First, 

* When any on< king has placed hnnself on the square of another king, which 
“ advantage is called Mnfut'ana or the throne, he wins a stake, which is doubled, 
“ if he kills the adverse monarch when he seizes his place , and, if he can seat 
*' himself on the thiouc of his ally, he takes the command of the whole army ” 
u bc’condlj , if he cin occupy successively the thrones of all the three princes, 

* he obtains the a ictory, w hich is named Choturoji , and the stake is doubled 
‘‘ if he kills the last of the three lust before he tikes possession of his throne , 
“ but if he kills him on his tnruDo, the stake is quadrupled " Thus as the 
commentator remarks, m a real warfare, a king mav be considered as victorious 
when ho seizes the metrojadis of bis adversary , but if he can destroy his foe, 
he displays grt it heroism, and relieves his people from any further solicitude. 
“ Both in gunuig the Smhnzana and the Chaturoji” says Vyasa , “the king 

* must be supported by the elephants, or a U the forces united Thirdly, 
“ When one player has his own king on the board, but the king of his partner 
“ hns been taken, he mav re place bis captive ally, if he can seize both the 
“ adverse kings , or, if he cannot effect their capture, he may exchange hia 
“ king for one of them, against the general rule, and thus redeem the allied 
“prince, who will supply his place,” This advantage has the name of Ar»- 
packnskta, or recovered by the king and tire yaitcackrwhta, seems to be 
analogous to it, but confined to the case of ships , Fourthly, “ If a pawn can 
“ inarch to any square on the opposite extremity of the board, except that of 
“ the king or that of the ship, ne assumes whatever power belonged to that 
“■ square and this promotion is called Shaipada or the six strides ” Here we 
find the rule, with a singular exception, concerning the advancement of the 
pawn*, which often occasions a most interesting struggle at our common chess, 
iwid which has furnished the poets and moralists of Arabia and Pernaf,ith 
many lively reflections on human life. It appears that this privilege of 
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Shatpada was not allowable, in the opinion of Qoiamcu, when a player had 
three pa was on the board , hot, when only one pawn and one ship remained, 
the pawn might advance even to the square of a king or a ship, and assume 
the power of either , Fifthly, u According to the Racshatas, or giants (that is, 
“ the people of Lanca, w here the game was invented) there could be neither 
“ victory nor defeat if a king were left on the plain without force , a situation 
u which thej named Cacaeasht’ha /' Sixthly, ** If three ships happen to meet, 
“ and the fourth can be brought up to them in the remaining angle, this has 
“ the name of 1 nAunooiovr, and the player of the fourth seizes all the others ” 
Two or three of the remaining couplets arc so dark, either from an error in the 
manuscript or from the antiquity of tbe language, that I could ijot understand 
the Fund Us explanation of them and suspect that they gave even him very 
indistinct ideas but it would be easi if it were worth while to play at the 
game by the preceding rules and i little practice would perhaps make tbe 
whole intelligible One cmumstauce, m this extnet from the Pnrav^ seems 
very surprising ill games uf hazard are positively forbidden by Menu, yet 
the game of ( hatnranya in winch due are used, is taught by the great 1 yasa 
himself whose Uw tract appears with that of Gotaoia among the eighteen 
hooks which form the Dhermawtra but, as l!adhn£ftvt and lm preceptor 
J irtannath are both employed bv gmemnient in compiling a digest of Indian 
laws, and a > both of them especially the venerablt isage of Tnbem understand 
the game they are able I premie to assnm reasons whv it should have been 
excepted from the general prohibition, and cveu openly taught by ancient and 
modem Brahman s 


Thf Bftel N i t 
Meetings or the A'uiU*. >S<»icty 

On the evening of the mth June a meeting of the Watw Sock tv was held 
nt the Society s apartments in Chouringhu '1 he Most Noble tht Marquis of 
Hastings, President, in tin chair The Lord Bishop, tin Hon \ Fhton and 
Mr Harrington wireaLo presmt On this oc< as ion CiptunB Hall, KN 
aud Messrs \eld, Robinson and Caldtr, were unanimously elected members, 
and Profeissor Playfair an honurarj member of the bo i itt> 

A paper on the Malabathrum of the Ancients by Sir George Cooper, 
Recorder of Pnnct of Wales J si and, was read The author proposes t<r show 
that the Malabathrum of the ancient* about which he observes, there is much 
mistake and confusion unong lexicographers uul critics, is nothing but the 
JlaJ *y betel as the sound and orthography of th( two words would Gecm to 
promise. Horace rn his ode to 1 anis fanciful}} describe hwiwjlf having lua 
hair glossy with byram Malabathrum — 

Cum quo murantem sa>pc dicra mern 
Fregi ojranBtQK nitente*, 

Malohathro Syria capitlot. 

The Latin dictionaries explain this word to mean Indian Nard, or the Spike 
nard of the ancients , upon which Sir W Junes has already written Set) As 
Ren., sol iv, page. 731 The annotators of the passage quoted from Horace 
observe that the bvlhrum or belhrum was brought from India to Syria, and 
from thence to Home It appears evidt nt that Horace, speaks of it as an 
unguent or perfume for the hair, and Pliny also mentions that it was used as 
Buch by the Romans, who mixed it up with other fragrant odours of tbe east 
gtephanus m liu Greek lexicon says, that Malabathrum grew in Malabar, and 
that in the language of that part of India it is called bathrum or bethrum and 
that by joining the two words together, the Greeks formed Malabathrum. Dr 
Vincent in his learned work on the Pnplus of the Erythrean Sea has followed 
the authority of Stephanos, and says, after quoting the original passage from 
the lexicon “ What adds to the probability of this is, that the coast was called 
Male, tall the Arabs added the final syllable " Sir George Cooper, however, 
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having stated theBe facta, is of opinion, that the name implies the Malay 
bethrum, or betel, from its being well known that the Malay coast produces the 
best betel, and from the country of the Malays having been known to the 
ancients by the Bame name, as a reference to the geography of Ptolemy, page 1 79, 
will show He supposed itto have been earned bv the Malays over to the Malabar 
coast, and from thence it lonnd its way to Egypt Syria and Rome, under the 
denomination of Malay bethrum or beteL Sir George Cooper infers that this 
was the betel from its medicinal properties, as described by Dioscondes, who 
says that the bethrum was put uuder the tongue to sweeten the breadth, and 
possessed the virtue of a stomachic These qualities certainly do belong to the 
oetel, but the author has not noticed in what manner it could be used as an 
unguent orperlume 03 described by Horace in the lines above quoted. The treo 
which produces the betel grows to the height of forty or fifty feet having a 
much more slender stem than tht cocoa the diameter of it in general being 
about three inches The foli'ge at the top is but small in quantity, and does 
not spread out like that of the coco k Tne fruit about the size of a walnut, 
lmngs down m bunches under the foliage, and re°ts upon the stem. The tree 
emits a very fragrant perfume early in the morning 


Analysis of some fc>\AKE SToyE ', 

An analysis of some snake stones by J Davy, il D , P R S of Ceylon, was 
also read * It is well known m India,” says Dr Davy, 1 that Rnake stones are 
substancis employed h\ the native* as remedies agunst the bite of venomous 
serpent* ’ Hu stnnm which be examined were uf three kinds. One was small, 
round nearly white on the outside and black or brown in the centre It was 
polished, ma Hinder Italy hard. V\ hen breathed upon it emitted an earthy smell, 
like clay, and when applied to the tongue or other moist surface, it adhered to 
it firmly Bp fore the blowpipe it gradually beiarae perfectly white and lobt a 
little of its sub t mo vet it Lunttcd no fume odour or tl mie Placed in diluted 
mtnc acid a slight effervescence was produo d In a few hours the whole of 
the stone h*u> dissolu-d with the ercepti >n of very minute portions of carbo- 
naceous matter Thu solution on the addition of Ammonia, afforded a copious 
precipitate, whieli w is insoluble m weak ovdic nud These results, it is said, 
prove that the stom was eompoi,td of phosphite of lime, with a little carbonate 
of lime, and slight traces of carbon, and th it its composition is the same as 
that of bone partially calcined Dr Davy has no doubt that it was in reality 
calcined bone Another kind of w hick he had only a single specimen was ov J. 
smooth and shining, extern illv black internally grey It had no earthy smell 
when breathed upon, and had uo absorhent or adhesn e power The person by 
whom it was presented said that it hid saved the lives oi four men at least 
Before the blowpipi lt.beuvme white, effervesced strongly m diluted mtnc acid, 
til) the whole was dissolved The solution w is not precipitated by Ammonia, 
but copiously by carbon ite uf Ammonia The precipitate betore the blowpipe was 
converted into pure quick lime hrom this result it is inferred that the subject 
of experiment was merely carbonate of lime coloured by a little vegetable matter 
The third kind of snake stone w is of a cylindrical form, slightly curved, about 
an inch in length, and in circumference about three-quarters of an inch. It had 
a smooth shining surface, was dark greeu and brittle, and possessed uo absor- 
bent power The investigation of its properties satisfied the author that it waa a 
beaoar After hav mg completed these experiments Dr Davy asks Is a calcined 
bone, or a fragment of carbonate of hme, or a concretion formed iu the intestines 
of an antelope, an antidote against the poison of snakes ^ He thinks that every 
one acquainted with the animal economy and the effects, and the mode of 
operation of the poison of snakes will decidedly answer in the negative He 
then shows that the two substances lost analysed, could have no medical or 
chemical effect whatever, as local application, and that the first, however strong 
its absorbent power, is equally useless It is aUo remarked that persons who 
have used snake stones have, independent of other mistakes, been deceived by 
applying them in many instances to the bite of snakes supposed to be, but not 
really venomous. The author had examined twelve different species of snakes 
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Of these only one kind was believed by the natives to be harmless. Of this 
number only throe proved poisonous, and the bite of one of thorn, he ascer- 
tained is never fatal even to small animals, and much less to man It is called 
the Cara will*. Its poison occasions swelling and pam in the part bitten 
Suppurating ulcers lire a frequent consequence, nut the recovery is spontaneous 
ana certain I)r Davy relates a case A native servant was oitfcen on the leg 
by a serpent A snake-charmer was immediately- sent for, and befure he arrived 
the leg and thigh were much swollen The charmer applied his snake stoue 
unremittingly and in about three hours the pam, which was at first excruci- 
ating, had nearly ceased and the swelling m about three hours more had sub- 
sided, and the man, who was travelling on foot, was able to pursue Ins journey 
The bite of the Cobra-di Gapelo, and the Polouga, is thought to be absolutely 
mortal, but the effect of the bite depends on a variety of circumstances Their 
poison is soon exhausted, when of course their bite is innocent but were it not 
exhausted in the majority of cases of the bite of the Cobra-di Capelo, and m 
many of the Polouga. its virulence is not sufficient to caus,e the death of any 
animal excepting such as are sm ill and weak Mr Davy concludes by saying 
that the sooner the belief in the efficacy of snake stones is exploded the better, 
as many a life in all probability has been sacrificed to it, that might lime been 
wed bj efficient means of cure timely applied, and much human suffering 
undergone, that might have been relieved, had rod, instead of imaginary, 
remedies been eiaploj ed. 


LEzouu Vedam 

Another meeting of the Society, was held at Chounnghee, on the evening of 
the 6th August, Mr Hamngton presided on the occasion Several cunous 
articles of Hindoo sculpture, painting, Ac , had been received during the pre- 
ceding two months ana were deposited in the mu'tcum. 

An interesting paper was read, written by Mr Ellin, com mum citing a 
cunous instance of literary forgery, or rather religious imposition In I77h, a 
book was printed at Paris, entitled L’Ezour \edam, containing the exposition 
of the opinions of the Indian priests aud philosophers and said to be trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit by a Brahmin It was said in the Preface that the 
work was originally among the papers of M Barthdemy, a member of council 
at Pondicherry that M. Mol dave brought a copy of it from India, and pre- 
sented it to Voltaire, who sent it m 1761 to the library of the King of France 
Voltaire had been informed that the chief pnest of Chenrgham, distin- 
guished for his knowledge of tile French language, aud tile services he had 
performed for the India Company, was the translator of the Ezour Vedam, and 
appears to have believed it an authentic work. M Anquctil du Perron was of 
the same opinion M Sonnerat, however, seeinB to have detected the error, 
and describes the Ezour Vedam as not genuine, but the compilation of a mis- 
sionary at Masulipatam, inu le manieau Bramt. Mr Ellis has since ascer 
tamed that the original of this work still exists among the inanuacnirts in the 
possession of the Catholic Missionaries at Pondicherry, which are understood 
to have belonged originally to the society of Jesuits 

Besides the Erour Vedam, there are also among these manuscripts imitation* 
of the other three Vedams each of them in Sanscrit, in the Homan character, and 
in the French. 

Mr Ellis enters into a philological investigation of the manuscripts to show 
that whether the author were a native or a European, the work must either 
have originated in the provinces of Bengal and Orissa, or have been composed 
by some one who had there learned the rudiments of the Sanscrit He then 
gives a bst of the manuscripts in the possession of the Catholic Missionaries and 
their contents. They are eight in number One of them concludes by denying 
the divinity of Brahma, and asserting him to have been a man in all respects 
resembling other human beings. They are all intended to refute the doctrines, 
and show the absurdity of tne ceremonies, inculcated by the Brahmins. The 
native Christians at Pondicherry, are of opinion that they were written by 
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Robertas de No bill bus, a near relation of his Holiness MareeUug the IL, and 
the nephew of Cardinal Bellannin, and who founded the Madura mission, 
about the year 1020 Tliu. personage appears to be "well known both to Hindoos 
and Christians, under tlie Sanscrit title of Tatwa bod ha swami, whose writings 
on polemical theology are said to resemble greatly the controversial parts of 
the Pseudo-Vedas, discovered by Mr Ellis Th it learned gentleman thinks it 
not improbable that the substance of therm as they now exist, is from hie pen. 
and that they consisted pngmaUy, like Ins works in Tamil, of detachea 
treatises on various controversial points, and that some other hand has since 
arranged them in their present form lmpo^d on them a false title, transcribed 
them into the Roman character, and translated them id to french It is said, 
however, that the manner style, form and substance, of the Pseudo Vedas do 
not bear the most distant resemblance to the writings, whose titles they assume 

Mr Fills gives an elaborate analysis of the real Vedas, and compares them 
pirticulirly with the forgeries ‘fbe whole scope of the Pseudo Vedas ia 
evidently the destruction ol the existing belief of the Hindoo-, without regnd 
ing consequences or coring whether a blank be substituted for it or not The 
writings of Ram Mohuu Rov ^eem to be precisely of the same tendency as the 
discussions of Robertus de Nobihbus The mission of Madura appears to have 
been founded on the principle of concealing from the natives the country of 
the missionaries and imposing them on the people is belonging to the sacred 
tribe of the Brahmins mound i Brahmana was the title they assumed), and 
this deception, probably , led to many more 

The paper of Mr Fills, of which we have given this imperfect report, displays 
a profound knowledge of Sanscrit liter vture, and will be rtadwith peculiar 
interest by the 01 lental scholar 

The same intelligent writer has trin^-mitted to the Society bis ible Dmerta 
turn on the Malay alam language, wlueh is spoken in the southern provinces of 
T ra van core 


Vizier Alt— his Marriage, dec 
In May lost died, in confinement, at Fort William, the Vizier All 
T hose extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune which are so often the result of a 
turbulent tnd restless disposition, were never more fullv exemplified thin in 
the f vte of this individual whose early career of life commenced amidst all the 
gorgeous TpJendour of Eastern magniheenca 

Vizier All was the adopted son of Asuf ud Dowlah, late nabob of Oudh, 
whom he succeeded m hie po->&ebyions aud jurisdiction His mother was the 
wife of a i crash ( v menitl servant of a low description, employed in India m 
keeping the inetahe furniture of a hou->c cleau) His reimted 1 ither, Asuf ud- 
Dowlah, pas a wealthy aud eccentuc prince Having succeeded to the musnud 
(throne) of Oudh by the as^tance ot the East India Ompauv, he profesoed 
great partiality to the English Mild in manuen, pohte and iffable in his 
conduct he iHjH'vcssed no great mental powers hi^ heart was good, rousideiwg 
his education, which instilled the most despotic ideas He was fond of lavish 
lug his treasures on gardens, palaces horses, elephants, European gnus, lustres, 
and mirrors. He expended every year about 200,000/ in English manufactures 
Tins nabob had more than an huudred gardens, 20 palaces, 1,200 eleuhmts, 
3,000 fine saddle horses 1 600 {double barrel guns, seventeen hundred superb 
lustres, thirty thousand shade.-- of various forms and colours several hundred 
large mirrors, girandoles, and clocks , some of the latter were very canons, 
nchly set with jewels, hiving figures m continual movement, and playing tunes 
every hour , two of the'ie clock® cost him thirty thousand pounds. Without 
taste or judgment, he was extr&mely solicitous to possess all that was elegant 
and rare , he had instruments And machines of every art and soience, but he 
knew none , and his museum was so ridiculously disposed, that a wooden 
cuckoo clock was placed close to a superb time-piece which cost the pnee of a 
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diadem , and a valuable landscape of Claude Lorraine suspended near a board 
painted with ducks and drakes. Ilia liarcm continued above 500 of the greatest 
beauties of India, immured in lugh walls tv Inch they were nev er to leave, oxcept 
on their biers He had an immense number of domestic servants, and a very 
large army, besides being fully protected from hostile invasion, by the 
company s subsidiary forces for which he paid five hundred thousand pounds per 
annum His jewels amounted to about cicht millions sterling Amidst tins 
precious treasure he might be seen fur several huuis every day handling them 
as a child does his toys. Asnf had no legitimate children, and it w is doubted 
whether he hid anv natural um.s He wisin tlu habit whenever he saw a 
pregnant woman, whose appear lure struck ln~» fanev to invite her to the palace 
to he in, and sevenl women of this de^uittion wen delivered there and 
among the number was the mother of "V lzier Ale fc>c vcril children so delivered 
were brought up and cdiu-uted in the paLuo. 

The spnghthne^a of \iznr \h, while vet an infant, so entirely engrossed 
the affections of the old nabob that he determined to adopt him In confor 
mity with this resolution the \outh rueived ui educ ltum suitable to a prince, 
who w is destined to succeed to the musmid He i> said however, to have 
developed at this period a propensity to delight in the sulfi rings ot the bmte 
creation * The affection of tin old n iimh tow ink his tdopted sun still mcreas 
ing he lavished upon linn every mark of repaid 

At thirteen his marriage took place In givi an idea of tin splendour which 
attached to his youth, and trom whuli In Mib-c-punth fell, the following 
account of his nuptials is extracted from t<»rbrs w On< tit'll Memoirs ” 

“ The wedding of Vizier \li was cckbntecl at Lu< know m lTOo, and was 
one of the most magmUuut in modern timrs The nabob had lii^ tents pitched 
on the plains, near the city of Lucknow among the number were two rein irk 
ably large, made of strong cotiuu < loth bind with the finest Ltudish broad 
cloth cut in stripes of different colours with cords ot silk md cotton These 
two tents co*t hve lakhs of rupees, or above fifty tlioiismd pounds sterling 
they were each 120 feet long 60 broach md the pole-* ibout fiO fi et high the 
walls of the tents were ten feet high part of them wire cut mtu lattice work 
for the women of the nabob s seraglio, and those of the principal nubility to 
see through His Highness was covered withjewMs to the amount, at least, 
of two millions sterling From, theuce we removdrf to the shumeeaua, which 
was illuminated bv two hundred elegant girandoles from Europe as in my 
glass Bhadea with wax candles and sever dhundrtfd flunbeuix , the glare and 
reflection was dazzling and offensive to the sight AVhrn >eated under this 
extensive canopy above a hundred dancing girls, tidily dressed went through 
their elegant, but rather lascivious dances and riiutiors, and sung some soft 
airs of the country, chiefly Persic and Hindoo Pufuc 

About seven o clock, the bridegroom "Vizier y\li, the young nabob, made 
his appearance, so absurdly loaded with jewels, fibat he could scariily stagger 
under the precious weight The bnd' groom wajy ibout thirteen years of age, 
the bnde ten , they were both of a dark complexion, and not handsome 

** I rom the sbameeana we proceeded on elephants to an extensive and beauti- 
ful garden, about a mile distant The process tin was grand beyond concep 
tion , it consisted of about twelve hundred clephpnts richly capnsoned, drawn 
up m a regular line like a regiment of soldiers \About a hundred elephants m 
the centre had howdahs, or castles, covered with silver , m the midst of these 
appeared the nabob, mounted on an uncommonly largo elephant, within a 
hriwdah covered with gold, nchly set with piucnous stones The elephant was 
capruoned with cloth of gold. On his right hand was Mr George Johnstone, 
t he British Resident at the court of Lucknow o n his left the young bridegroom 
the English gentlemen and ladies and the nat\ve nobility were intermixed on 
the right ana left On both sides of the roac^, from the tents to the garden, 
were raised artLEcval scenery of bamboo-work, jvery high, representing bastions, 
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Arches, minarets, and towers, covered with lights in glass lamps, which made a 
grand display On each side of the procession, in front of the line of elephants, 
were daucing girls superbly dressed, (on platforms supported and earned by 
bearers) who danced as we went along These platforms consisted of a hundred 
on each side of the procession all covered with gold and silver cloths, with 
two girls and two musicians at each platform 

“ The ground from the tents to the garden, forming the road on which we 
moved, was inlaid with fireworks , at every step of the elephants the earth 
burst before us, and threw up artificial stars in the heavens, to emulate those 
created by the hand of Providence , besides innumerable rockets, and many 
hundred wooden shells that burst in the air, and shot forth a thousand fiejy 
serpents , these, winding through the atmosphere, illuminated the sky, and, 
aided by the light of the bamboo scenery, turned a dark night into a bright 
day The procession moved on very slowly to give time for the fireworks 
inlaid in the ground to go off The whole of this grand scene was further 
lighted by &bo+e three thous&nd flambeaux, carried by men hired for thn 
occasion In this manner we moved on in stately pomp to the garden, which, 
though only a mile off, we took two hours to reach When we arrival at the 
garden gate we descended from the elephants and entered the garden, illumi- 
nated by innumerable transpirent paper lamps or lanterns, of various colours, 
suspended to the branches of the trees In the centre ol the garden w as a 
large edihcu to which we ascended, and were introduced into a grand saloon, 
adorned with girandoles and pendant lustres of English manufacture, lighted 
with wax candles Here we lnd an eltgant, and sumptuous collation of Euro 
pean and Indian dishes, with wines, fruit-., and sweetmeats , at the same time 
about a hundred dancing girls sung their sprightly airs, and performed their 
native dances 


‘ Thus passed the time until dawn, when we all returned to our respective 
homes, delighted and wonder struck with thiB enchanting scene, winch sur- 
passed in splendour every entertainment of the kind beheld m this country 
The affable nabob rightly observed, with a little Asiatic vanity that such a 
spectacle was never before seen in Indio, and never would be seen again The 
ifrhole expense of this marriage feast which was repeated for three successive 
nights m the same manner, co9t upwards of i. 300,000 sterling 71 


As soon as Vizier \li was recognized by Asuf as his successor to the throne, 
considerable op{K>ai‘ion wis manifested by the old nabobs family But on 
the death of the latter the young favourite was upheld by our government, 
which enabled him at once to ascend the musnud of a powerful and extensive 
• territory An adopted child by the Mahomed an law, is entitled to all the 
privileges of legitimate birth The young nabob, however, had scarcely 
ascended tho throne when he evinced his treachery and ingratitude tow iras 
that government by whn h alone it had been secured to him, and having 
afforded many palpable reason-, to suspect his designs, the Governor-General 
deemed it expedient hi depose him and to raise Sadut All, the brother of the 
late nabob to tho throne A pension was allowed to iricr Ah of two lakhs 
of rupees per annum, but it was thought necessary that he should reside at 
Calcutta that his movements might be more stnctly watched by the govern- 
ment He was therefore ordered to repair from Lucknow to Benares, where 
Mr Cherry, the Company a .Resident, was to make arrangements for his pro- 
ceeding on his ultimate destination. Shortly after his arrival at Benares Mr 
Cherry invited him to breakfast He came attended, by a largo swarry or 
armed retinue It had been previously intimated to Mr Cherry that his 
appearance was hostile, and that he ought to be on his guard , but he unfor 
tunately disregarded the caution Vizier All made many complaints of the 
Company’s treatment of him, and having continued his strain of reproach 

X nBt them for some time, he finally gave the dreadful signal to his attendants 
rushed in at the moment and literally cut Mr Cherry to pieces The 
next place to which the sanguinary ruffians directed their course, was the 
residence of Mr Davis (now. holding a seat in the Direction) who tueu filled 
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an important situation under the government , but here they met With a most 
g allan t and successful reaist&nca Mr Davia having been kind enough to 
favour us with a copy of h is official letter to Sir Alured Clarke on that occasion, 
we shall lay the following extract from it before our readers, expressing at the 
same time our admiration of the determined firmness and cool intrepidity 
with which, m his individual capacity, he opposed a band of ruthless assassins. 

Extract of a Letter to His Excellency Sir Alurrd Clarkk, hce Resident 

Benares, City Court, l?>fA January 1799 — u Followed by a numerous train 
of armed dependants, os constantly has been Ins custom, \izier All about 
eight o clock yesterday morning rnaae a sudden attempt to massacre the Luro 
pe&na residing here. He succeeded id regaid to Mr Cherry and Captain 
Conway, and also with Mr Robert Graham, whom he met on the road between 
Mr Cherrys and my house, where was his next visit The mode of their 
approach apprised me of their intentions, and I had the good fortune to repel 
every attempt made by the assassins to gam tho terrace where I had retired, 
though opposed to them singly at the top of the stairs leading thereto , and 1 
have the satisfaction to think, that the time spent in this fruitless attack con 
tnbuted to enable the other Furopems either to conceal themselves or take 
refuge m General Erakine’s camp 1 he General immediately hasp ned to oor 
relief and proceeded at once to seize Malido Dost>s garden the ordinary resi- 
dence of the assassin, to which with Ills followers he had this time retired It 
was found that Vizier Ah had Hod, and iu the evening iccounts came of bis 
having been seen accompanied by no more than forty or fifty horsemen making 
his retreat towards Etzeeu Ghur ** 

Besides the letter from which we have made the above extract the obliging 
courtesy of Mr Davis has allowed us to ^ee the copy of another which he 
addressed on the same subject to J T Harrington thou lu gistr vr to the 

Nizamut Adawlut Thus fetter r«»nt tins thr depositions of Several witness 
implicating the Baboos of the Raj is family m the prop < us of \mcr All, 
whoBe object was to exeite in the pugunnabs a general insurrection against 
the Company On the discomfiture however, of the a'Sas-viu he sought re luge 
with the Raja of Berar, a powerful and independent chief, who refused tn give 
him np unless under a stipulation of his life bejn_ spired To thn.it was 
thought prudent to accede, and being aceordmglv delivered into our hands he 
was brought down to Calcutta, and confined at kort W illiaui m a sort of iron 
cage, where he died at the age of thirty-*?* Jjyears after an imprisonment of 
seventeen years and some odd months. T 11 ^ xpensea of his marriage in 1794 
amounted to thirty lakhs of rupees, whi* n *fventy rupees were sufficient to 
defray all the cost of his funeral in 1817, ^^mge reverse of fortune, but one 
which no good mao can regret. 
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Concise N^rraTive 


or THE 

Rise and Progress op the Mahrattaii Power 

As the generality of readers may not have a distinct idea of the limits of the 
country winch the Mahrattaha can reasonably claim as their original habita 
tion, it will be proper, before commencing a sketch of their political history, 
to fix upon BOine data for ascertaining, at least, the outline of their geography, 
as accurately as the nature oi-the case will admit Taking therefore the limits 
of their peculiar dialect as the best criterion, we shall find that Maharaehtra- 
Deaain,* as it is called by the Hindoos, extends from the banks of the Ner 
budda or the vicinity of Oiyein, to the district of Sedaahogur, south of the 
Portuguese territory of Goa, and ranges eastward, including Visiapore, con- 
siderably beyond Dowlatabad. 


* Mr Colebrooke, in hi* Inv&loable nape- cm the Sanaerft and Prakrit languages, in 7th 

toL of Asiatic Researches, aaya that Mum, the name of the Mahrattaii language to the 
yrwsrt day, may be iaJemd to have been at one tune i W of the country 
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Antiquarian research can never hope to solve any enquiries more important 
than those oonnected with the ascertainment of national consanguinities , the 
line of collateral descent will always be best determined by a comparison of 
languages. One of the most astonishing results, and most likely to facilitate 
further progress into the deep and remote shades of ancient history which the 
activity of European research has effected, is the very canons fact, that the 
banscnt language, although diffused with greater or leBB corruptness through 
all the native dialects of IndiA, appears to be radically distinct from all of 
them , whilst the Greek and Latin are evidently proved by their grammatical 
inflections to have sprung from a kindred stock. Of whatever family, however, 
the abonginal inhabitants may have been, or whoever the conqueror who 
afterwards introduced that singular language, which has become the engine of 
pnestly domination and which may without much fear of contradiction be 
regarded as at some unknown period, identical in its boutcos with those of 
Greece and Italy, of the north and consequently ot a large portion of Europe, 
the present Mahrattah nation is evidently of the same lineage as other Hindoo 
tribes With respect to civil order and advantages, the countries of the Mah- 
nttahs were reprinted by the Persian writers as inhabited by a people rude 
and scarcely emerged from the h irbansm of the woods and wilds. This, even 
if conceded, does not militate igamst the supposition that they, at various 
more favoured periods, might not have been the seats of power and witnessed 
the splendours of civilization consequenton the presence of prospering dynasties. 
Far different from the circumstances which with slow but certain pace bring 
prosperity to the chartered < ities and societies of Europe, with the abundance 
of wealth and the j>eaceftil hbours of civilization, nothing can be more tumul 
tuous than the uncertainty of the fleeting sceptres of oriental despotism. 
Here and there a page or so of some patronised historian is occupied with 
describing the happiness of the subject and the graces of the monarch. One 
might imagine that all the land was loaded with plenty and that all the celes- 
tial virtues were come to court , under his kindly influence fair cities are 
speedily spread out glittering with the fascinations of opulence and crowned 
with temples and other useful edifices , when, lo ' in a moment as it were he 
has fallen and all is gone not i wreck is left bat immense plains covered with 
rums and desol itiou For the effects of any valuable laws or remains of 
political wisdom we may search in vam there are no moral relics, when the 
diamonds of the palici and the state of the audience hall were removed, all 
reverted, body and uund, to the usual condition of uncultivated, barbaric 
nakedness .Such, aiguing b> analogy we may suppose h is been the fate of 
thi M ihnttahs so th it tluir most ancient historians could they be produced, 
would afford but one lea-on fur our attention, tint well established truism, the 
instability ot despotic rule and its utter iucapaeit\ to bung any permanent 
benefit to the governed , and indeed were su<h accounts extant, as they relate 
rather the history of the princes than of the people, the} perhaps would suffice 
but little to describe to ua the cxi-tmg system of civil Dolity feivajL, who was 
destined to combine the rudo tribes of his native hills and forests into one 
pobtieal miss, and give it, colli* ted under one head, the consistence of a regu- 
lar govenimc.uk hvl like many other ambitious princes to search for a noble 
genealogy, and to cl uni for the village ofheer. his authentic ancestor, a princely 
descent from the R mas of Oodipore Babiji Bhonslay was the patel or 
collector of a few villages in the Talook of Pates, whn h belongs to the district 
of Poona, at that tune included ui tlio Nizam Shahi territories. 

Eabaji had two sons, Maloji and Vittoji, who, induced either by ambition or 
some offence, abandoned their birth place After following for a short time 
tho tods of agriculture at Verool (Ellorc\ they left their families there and 
proceeded to Sidkoda, the residence of Janoki Jadoo Kao, Desroukh or zemin- 
dar in the Sircar of Dowlatabad, under the Nizam Here they sought and 
obtained service. Being very corpulent (a criterion of dignity in the mind of 
a Hindoo), these personages were appointed sentinels at tne doors of the 
DeBmukh , in this capacity, receiving among other marks of favor the privilege 
of eating at Jadoo’s table, then families were soon brought from VerooL 
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Maloji at this period had no son, his wife therefore applied for the boon at the 
Bhnne of a Mahomedan saint, and applied at the right place , twins were the 
produce of her devotion, Sfaahji the future father of Sivaji, and Surfoji. Jadoo. 
a a ShaJiji grew, was pleased with his appearance and manners, and introduced 
him to the domestic retirement of ms own family as the playmate of his 
daughter Jesao , this did not pass unobserved by the brothers. An opportunity 
soon occurred which they took occasion to improve At the Hindoo festival, 
called Simga, the Deemukh had invited his retainers, and was in familiar con 
vereation with his guests, the dancing girls singing at the other end of the hall, 
when, taking his little daughter and Shahji on his two knees, he gave them red 
powder to throw upon the company In the midBt of Ins hilarity an exclama 
tion escaped Ins lips that Shanji would be a worthy husband for Jesao The 
two brothers lmmeaiatelj rose up from behind their master’s seat and took the 
gods to witness that bbahji was son-m law to Jadoo, who had that day betrothed 
his daughter to him , k and do you all,” added they, addressing the assembly, 
‘ be witnesses, for Jesao shall be our son's wife" They sat down, and Jadoo, 
unlnppilv too much surprised to speak, withdrew, and tue entertainment broke 
up The Pcsinukh, whose pride may be reckoned rather the effect of imbecility 
than nerve of character, stung at the thought of his weak indecision and the 
reproaches of his wife for not having instantly dismissed the arrogant troopers, 
receiving an answer from them, when invited to dinner on the following day, 
that they would be present at the numage, sent for them to the cutcherry, and 
ordering the clerk to pay off their wages, dismissed them with much contempt. 

The Bhonslays on this event, retired to "V trool, and engaged m the cultiva 
tiou of their held# , their manner of life as farmers we shall describe in the 
ehamctenatie w oms of their native historian 1 hey cultivated tlicir farm for 
three years, they were regular in prayer and the performance of ablutions 
before eating and observed diligently the instituted fasts and ceremonies of 
baivites (worshippers of Siva\ always taking special care to pour water which 
bad laved the feet of Brahmans over their heads before partaking of food after 
the eleventh day, on Mondays and other appointed seasons. 

A life so peaceful and wisely occupied in all its tenor, it might have been 
imagined, would have lulled ambition to a perpetual slumber, had not the gods 
themselves been the occasion of aw akeuing that pa^ion. The moon of Mogha- 
mas (January) had now nearly reached the full and the brothers as customary 
ui Indian agrir ulture, had repaired at nightfall to a stage* erected in the com 
fields, to watch their property from the intruders of the forest , when about 
midnight, a black cloud appeared restiug on an adjacent hill top Muloji wu 
awake. A tremendous arm, Hashing like hghtmng, stretched itself from the 
eminence , it waved him to the spot and a more than human voico uttered his 
name. Maloji id terror, awoke fus brother , whose derisions, however, rallied 
hu» astonished thoughts. He now slept, whilst the brother watched In his 
sleep the vision was repeated , he saw a female in white garments, her brow 

K ed red, her form aaomed with every ornament It was Bhavam — he knew 
y the rings in hor nose Approaching his reclining person, the goddess 
bade turn me — “ On yonder hill, ^said she, “ 1 animate a snake , go and wor 
ahip it, and where it dwells, dig and find seven masses of enormous wealth. I 
have regarded yon with favour, and have given a kingdom to you for twenty - 
seven generations.” 

Such are the talcs which are considered requisite to give importance to 
Hindoo families in power Although the beneficence of Bhavam, and the 
affluence of her favourites, are never published until tliur elevation makes it 
no longer remarkable, it must not be forgotten that the insecure state of pro- 
perty in India has made the concealment of treasure a matter of daily policy, 
and that not even tortures have induced some to divulge their secret , bo that 
there can be but little doubt that the clue to the hoard must be frequently lost, 
until accident bring it into the happy possession of perhaps a humble farmer 


GwwsDy * platform ■ few feet square, rueod c® four poet*, or stout pole*. 
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The brothers, indeed, bad not prepared such a disjointed scheme, and auppoa 
ing they did not much confide in Bhavams promise, they in all proper time 
found one who did. At Chamargonda they completely entangled the credulity 
and avarice of Sheshava Naik , from him, with facility, they obtained the 
patronage requisite for the accomplishment of their project , and in return, to 
him and to his hens was secured by writing and an oath, the office of hereditary 
treasurer of the expected empire We next find the destined rulers at the head 
of a thousand horse, and presently adding two thousand more on loan from a 
chief commanding twelve thousand, who himself was in a state of rebellion. 
M'lth this force the brothers set out to prosecute their scheme of alliance with 
the family of Jadoo of Sidkeda He, silly man 1 stall entertained a lull heart 
of aversion from the honor of the imperial alliance As the first irruption of 
a nation of marauders, whoBe capacities at pill iging have been afterwards so 
fully developed, it may not be uninteresting to remark, that they came down 
the Nunbadi Ghaut, and by Nevata arrived on the banks of the Godavery 

Many of the observances which Mahomed enjoined upon his followers are 
evidently copied from the ritual of Moses , darkened as was the day spring 
which had vibited Arabia, his informants were not prepared to point out to 
him that the Jewish ceremonies were chiefly symbols of a more mental piety, 
and were already virtually abolished, when a milder Bystem was offered to the 
affections of mankind * From this cause it is eunoua to observe the dilemmas 
to which the acuteness or andauty of the idolaters occasionally reduced the 
feelings of the true believers, by a counteraction upon their own superstition. 
Of Maloji they had to complain, that the man who so little respected the piety 
of his fathers and his country, as to fabricate a story of an interview with the 
queen of heaven, did not shudder at any sacrilegious profanation requisite for 
tlio furtherance of his projects Gifted with a peculiar facility of comprehend- 
ing the weak points of character the Mahrattah doeB not appear to have idled 
Ins time in collecting plunder in the dead of night the carcases of three wild 
hogs were silently conveyed uito the right holy precincts of the principal mosque 
of How lata bad, labels in their necks addressed to Nizam Shah, explained their 
message ‘Jadoo Kao, the Dcsmukh, has given his daughter to our son he 
spake the word before witnesses but now disregards it through the persuasion 
of his wife, and will not speak to us , we hate therefore slaughtered three hogs, 
and unless, Sure, you interfere wheresoever in vour territories there are 
mosques, in their inner apartments shall dead hogs be strewed ” In the mom 
ing the attendant on opening the consecrated pi ice, beheld the abominated 
swine All powerful in civil matters as the Koran renders the hand that bears 
the sword, and makes that power to be justice, so implicit is the dependence 
on the prophet’ 1 ! instructions which pervades the pupolace that it would be 
very hazardous for the firmest musnud to appear even to disregard their zeal. 
It is truly astonishing with what rapidity the popular clamour rises when Islam 
is in danger , the mass is presently collected, and forthwith the procession 
moves towards the palace , Islam is m danger, our virtue and morals will be 
corrupted ’’ The step adopted by the Nizam on this occasion evinces the weak- 
ness of his authority over the surrounding districts. The brothers and their 
forces bad already withdrawn beyond the reach of bis pursuit, but justice was 
called for, aod Jadoo was the only offender whom justice could effect The 
Hindoo was therefore ordered to the presence, and the alliance of Jes&o to the 
eon of Malou was peremptorily insisted on , he was terrified into submission, 
but obtained a promise of their suitable promotion this was earned into effect, 
they were invited to Dowlatabad, treated with honor in every form, and made 
conjointly masters of twelve thousand horse, and the nuptial ceremonies of 
Shabji and Jesao were celebrated in the Nizam's presence 


* This misapprehension is by no means eradicated from Europe. A -weak mind will always 
be satisfied with what affecta the senaes, and a vulgar one will be pleased with magmfloence , 
to auch the address of our great poet will be nnmtelligible, 

" 1 turn, 0 Spirit, who dost prefer, 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure." 
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Atsji Govinda Hanuman Peiahwa was now made Dowan to Waloji, who 
shortly produced the long vaunted treasure the Urge tank of Mahadev* was 
now dug at Shevaltirt the great pagoda at Veruol was erected, numerous wells 
were excavated and gardens planted, while a largess secured the blessing of the 
Brahmans for it is an acknowledged maxim in Hindoo, if not in other ethics, 
that religion is derived from wealth, and bappiuess is provided by religious 
acta a permission the natural consequence of forgetting to take the motive 
into the account. 

In a few years after these events occurred the death of Nizam Shah His 
eldest son being a mere child, the widow, under whose care the prince and his 
brother were left, following the advice of the ministers, appointed Shafiji now 
arrived at manhood, to the important trust of Dew an Elevated on the scat of 
the Darbar with the youug princes, Shahjr accordingly held levees and was 
gratified with receiving the homage of Jadoo standing with his compeers below 
The gratification however, which the Deamukh experienced from witnessing 
the dignity of hia son in law was not sufficient to eradicate the recollection of 
his former condition, and the injury done to his own pruspects, who but for 
t.hiq family would probably have now enjoyed tho unlimited control of the 
realm. Jt is very difficult to witness with equanimity the nRing into superior 
stations of men of whose superior talents wi are not convinced , envy cimtiim 
ally reminded Jadoo of the two sentinels who once ate bis bread and obeyed 
his commands with reverence. So bitterly did this feeling work, that it w as 
not long ere a vakil was despatched to Delhi, where Shah Johan bat on the 
imperial throne. It has ever been a point of honor with Oriental sovereigns 
to give assistance to the weak, added to which consideration the opportunity 
of conquest offered by the situition of affairi of Dowlatabad van not to be 
neglected Mir Jumta, a coutidential general, was therefore demttid at the 
head of sixty thousand men Arrived on the banks uf the N erbuddi, the Mogul 
found Jadoo and other dissatisfied Sirdars with levees of Dekiiam troopB, who 
formed a junction and led the advance against their master’s throne 
Shahji Raja’s immediate care, at this alarming juncture was to secure tho 
princes and the zenana , they were hastened to the Conkan, and deposited 
with the treasure in a fort near Caban Mohub was indeed a stronghold, 
which might frown for ever upon the valour or the tactics of the besn.gt.rs , 
famine was not to be dreaded, but accident or treachery might open the gates 
It would be manifestly absurd, where the conduct of national aftnrs is tho 
incidental result of the will of any one man, and perhaps receives its being, or 
its form, from ephemeral contingencies, to expect that the course of politics 
should be directed by the rule of an established system, should consist of a 
senes of well adjusted parts and bearings, that the spirit of treaties should be 
consulted, or the interests of commerce mutually second — tbent arc realms 
where the reciprocity of national interests never yet produced an alliance of 
states, or the interchanges of soual benefits between communities. Oriental 
alluncea, transitory as the life of the prince or the stability of his musnud, may 
yet claim the honor of frequently arraying under the banners of the same cause 
the armieB who but a few hours previously were determined on each other’s 
destruction. Under such circumstances bhahji apphed to Visiapur,* and 
obtained promises of protection but hia retreat was not conducted with perfect 
buc< ess, he arrived personally safe with S&mbhaji, his eldest son, in the presence 
at Vnayapur, but Jesao, m an advanced state of pregnancy was not able to 
keep her horse, and fell into the hands of her father’s troops, whose revengo 
so hastened his pursuit, that he continued it through the night, hghting his 
road by torches earned on elephants. J ndoo was soon appeased towards hia 
daughter , she was not his enemy There was a temple m the viemity 
dedicated to the consort of Siva, to which she was conducted, and considering 
the child as granted to her prayers on the spot, he was named Sivaii m honor 
of the divinity He was born in Saka, 1548, in the bright of the moon of 
Visauki, (anBwenng to the 17th May, year of Christ 1626.) 

• More properly Viiayajmr, or Vij&yanmgar, both signifying the city of victory or triumph. 
It ii the Bijapocrr of Mnufinm hutonuuc 
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f a J° r c by Shah, the prince of Vyayapur. 

t‘he Ca r ,X m “ der ° f wd ™ horse, anei 


. X i. h ??r g 3 ? ,rm wae overblown, and the Mogul was retired, 

it became the dtity of Saban, the minister of most influence at Dowlatabad, to 
provide a person capable of directing the State The tnte companson of human 
life to the '■hangeful circumvolutions of a running wheel, is justified in its 
closest assimilation by the biography of a very large proportion of Asiatic 
worthies i esterday a refugee, to-day a vizier, to morrow, thrust down with 
blasted honors, the fourth day, as it were, re ascending to equal prosperity 
Slalik Amber, a native of Abytsbima, had occupied a high station m the Durbar 
of \ ljayapur, he was now in circumstances of threadbare penury, measuring on 
foot a pilgrimage to kiss the black stone at Mecca. Sabaji beheld him it is 
said, weary in his travels, asleep on the boards of a shop He beheld the maik 
of a lotus ou hia foot , this although designating him a person of the highest 
rant, a<.*?6 not t if, Facto n.i$ account for ins immediate elevation but the sages 
have also said, that whoever has the mark of a lotus on his foot is certainly the 
possessor of great wealth Sabaji understood the fortunate sign, and the vacant 
seat of Shabii waa consigned to him Mir Jumla on this returned from Delhi , 
the State of V ljayapur was on the decline, and ita complete subjugation ardently 
desired by the Mogul. Malik Amber, however, met the mvaaers, and drove 
them across the Ncrbudda. New honors were on hia return heaped upon the 
Dewan, whose next step was to lead a large force against Vyayapur 
Jngadeva, Shahji Snja Khan, and Ranaulla Khan opposed him at the head! 
of eighty thousand men , the troops of Dowlatabad sustained so severe o’ 
defeat, that their escape from total annihilation is attributed by native writers 
solely to the miraculous good fortune of Malik Amber, who caused the swollen 
and rapid current of the Bluma to separate whilst his army passed 
Sh ilyi s party now became the invaders, obt uned a more effectual victoiy m 
the vicinity of Poona. Monr Jugidcva, in a moment of elation on the field 
of battle, vowed to give a weight of gold, equal to that of his elephant, in 
charity to thf Brahmans , on making known nis prodigious liberality to the 
chiefs around his canopy, doubts, foruhlv illustrative of the state of the arts, 
were expressed on all sides rejecting the feasibility of weighing so bulky an 
animal, to Shaliji B»ja it was an opportunity of evincing his superior readi 
ness of discovering expedients, a qu ilificution of vital importance where the 
irregularity of politics and the lnorgaumtmn of military' tactics render prompt 
ness of judgment and resolution absolutely requisite for success. Requesting 
the Mahoinedan Khans to betake themselves to their ablutions, Slianji con- 
ducted the elephant on board a 1 uge boat lying close by his quarters, which, 
as a Hindoo, he hod chosen at the Prayag, or holv junction of two streams. 
Having marked accurately the water line the elephant was disembarked, and 
the vessel was loaded with iron and stones, until it was again depressed to the 
mark of the annual When brought separately to the scales the weight of the 
Stones and iron was of course that of the elephant This little incident was 
quickly rumoured among the troops, and was extremely serviceable to Shahji’s 
future prospects 


Incessantly occupied with forming or repelling schemes of aggression and 
conquest, the court of Dowlatabad had not for many years found leisure to 
arrange the internal affairs of the realm , at this penod the districts were 
overrun with banditti, the very officers of government being provided with 
fastnesses for the depositing of plunder, formed by the acclivities of the 
mountains and the luxuriance of the forests Two Despandis, or district 
registrars of Poona were among the most uotonouB and refractory , although 
Malik Amber had considerably circumscribed their excursions by occupying a 
neighbouring fort After k^a death, not content with extorting tnhnte from 
the districts confided to their care, they had plundered to the gates of Ahmed 
nuggor and other cities. Morar Jagadeva, the minister of the pageant 6 hah 
of Vyayapur, granted about this time, Poona and other considerable districts 
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in Jaghire to Shahji , tna earliest step -was to clear the country of hia 
deapouera , their lurking places being traced, they were examined by torture , 
the mode adopted is sam to have been by drawing needles through their nails. 
The use of torture for the punishment of crime or the purposes of government, 
d(»es not indicate an unfeeling barbarity of disposition in the social body more 
strongly than it does a misapprehension of the springs of human action which 
is almost that of total ignorance It is scarcely necessary to warn the reader 
from being betrayed into an erroneous estimate of the justice of those who on 
such occasions preside over the rack, it is not that the peace of the subject, 
but that the property of the monarch may be secured , that the hard plunder 
o* the peasantry may find its> way to its legitimate depository the royal 
treasuries This process was continually going on , the extortions of the 
revenue officers were greatly facilitated b> the State dues being taken in kind, 
and the influence the Collector icquind from the armed attendants, of indis- 
pensable necessity present at the division of thi crop Thus circumstanced, 
it was to be expected that the cultivator would neutralize or repel as fax as 
possible the injustice of his su pen ora l* j counterplots The prime, however, 
was equally induced by experience as the *mbji*i t, to contemplate the revenue 
officer as capable of peculation and oppression AVcll aware that be must 
certainly refund his opulence the obstin icv with which he pursues Ins schemes 
of avarice, and sometimes retains under torture treasures he can never hope 
for an opportunity of eujo>iug arc sufficn ut to ere it* astonishment, even 
when proper allowance is nude for the opt ration of reunge and other cousi 
derations In general, the miserable culprits are, to use the language of an 
©astern judge, “ wrung as dry as a spungc 1 

As a future check to such marauders, Dowlatmangal w is fortified by Shabji’s 
Dewan Jesao and the joung bi\ap wi re iKo recovered aud Dadji Kondcva 
a village registrar of proved bdel tj being apjMnriUd to the superintendence of 
his new acquisitions, was instructed t<* prep ire a dwelling suitable to the it 
rank, and partial! irly charm d with the edm ition of hi-- sou but Shahji with 
apparent inconsistency would never see him or Jesao more Whether prudence 
or resentment prevented his forgetting the enmity of Jadoo, or absence and 
another passion, or pulitical inducements lead to this singul ir conduit, wc have 
no means of judging, but wc presently find him contracting marriage with 
another lady, a Mahrattah 

The Pnneeof Vijsy&par had heen ? considerable time i mere pageant in the 
hands of an aristocracy Morar Jagideva had usurped the functions of royalty 
as pnme minister, and lVuidulla Khan wan in command of the forces , their 
ambition not satisfied at home had gamed pubsesmoit of the country to the 
vicinity of Bednore, and had made an lmuiiion as far as Senngapatem In 
1638, a wider invasion of the Carnatic and Dnuieda (Dravirsi was com- 
menced, Shahji occupied the secoud military command At the siege of 
Kanakagin, Sambbaji, his eldest son, was struck b\ a musket ball and died, 
leaving a widow and eon # Rundulla Khan percei\ ing it uecessary to return 
and uphold his interest at Shahji s court, was constituted the governor of the 
conquered provinces This event totally changed Ins prospects, aud opening 
to lus ambition the means of the fullest gratification, no doubt reminded him 
of the prophecy of Bhavani, which, with his father, he had perhaps frequently 
made the subject of dension Here however, we cannot but admire the extent 
of Maloji’s arrangement, his knowledge of human nature evinced by his accu- 
rate valuation of moving principles and their bearings, his comprehension of 
the constitutional habit oi the social body in which he was placed , who, on a 
platform in the village nee fields, planned the elevation ol his family to the 
throne of an empire to be constructed. 

Among the native powers the ability of a statesman is chiefly displayed m 
the measure# he adopts for assuming or retaining an authority free from 
e onfaoL The instance s of abortive attempts to establish independent chief- 

* 8«e * rwgiiter of tlia almost incredible atrb eye at which Hindoo* oooaeionally bocom* 
pftMuf, tn ue account of the living Divinity nour Poonx, in tbx Asiatic Rciti lrhffi 
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doms are innumerable , Bhavam la either very frequently mistaken, or the 
rashness of her favorites prevents her good intentions. Not hurried by a weak 
anxiety to grasp an immediate benefit, the sou of Maloji appears to have 
patiently conducted his design with a prospective wisdom, as comprehensive 
as it was ultimately successful , finding it necessary to remodel the revenue 
department, he seized the occasion to introduce a large body of Mahrattah 
Brahmans to superintend the measure, and with them he familiarized his 
subjects to the use of the Mahrattah terms for the officers and agents of govern- 
ment. Thus also he more easily provided a surplus revenue, the smew of 
future rebellion. 

Sultan Secunder, the Padshah of Vijayapur, died about this tune Morar 
J agadeva, who had long exercised a controlling influence over his master, was 
summoned to pay obeisance to the young princes, and was put to death before 
the throne, with scarcely time to perform the act of ablution required of the 
departing Mussulman, and to tear from his head the spng of gems, that dnng 
a F akir he might obtain the merits of voluntary poverty * This effected!, he 
was hewed m pieces. 

Balapore and Colar were during these events the stations of Shahu, his assist- 
ance being solicited by a neighbouring Raja against the chief of Cnandaven, a 
treaty was solemnly concluded, binding the Mahrattah, when the fort was 
subdued, to deliver it and the annexed domains to his allv , Chandaven was 
accordingly invested, and the Raja having fallen m battle, the fort was earned 
by storm. Very much wealth was found in it, and a conspicuous instance of 
Mahrattah good faith was exhibited , nothing regarding the treaty, Siuhji 
seized the fortress, aud driving out the soldiery of his allv , placed a faithful 
gtrnaon in it under the command of Ekoji bis son by ToLabsi his latter wife 

In the meanwhile Dadji Punt had regulated and cleared the country under 
his charge with diligence The annals ot those days affirm “ that a thief or 
Dacoit was not anywhere to be seen, aud every instigator of tumult was 
destroyed.” Villages began to spread into the wilds , the town of Shivapoor 
was settled and Dadji received a valuable token of approbation. Hitherto his 
reports of the conduct of Sivaji had been gratifying, but the youth apparently 
cherished with his mother an indignant resentment of his father’s desertion , 
Dadji had given earnest attention to the treasury, the surplus collections of 
the Jaghire and much valuable property had been caretully stored against the 
day of demand, when Sivajn now about sixteen years of age, began to display 
an activity of mind and courage which had they been more happily directed 
after the model of another state of moral principle in society, would not have 
degenerated into the audacity and conning of i rubber, font has been well said, 
“ dint our character mainly originates juid is formed by the circumstances in 
which we are placed ” 

Circumstanced as he was, the young man began to exercise himself in 
predatory excursions with a few vagabonds to the villages and surrounding 
country 

Tha ill report of these proceedings was not long concealed from his pre- 
ceptor , Dadji overwhelmed with disappointment, it is said, destroyed him- 
self, he had just before received an order from the Jaghircdar to transmit 
the treasure to Vyayapur Whatever were the actual feelings of Sivaji he 
appeared deeply to lament the fate of Dadji. but immediately secured the 
treasury aud with that the services of twelve thousand horse, and organizing a 
regular independent establishment he proceeded to rob like a monarch 

When information of the joung man’s conduct reached his father, far from 
expressing disapprobation or surprise he despatchea a kunnud empowering 
him to take charge of the Jaghire 

The disturbances occasioned by such a numerous host subsisting for the 

• Fur the water of ablation substitute extreme unction, and for takir read monk and we 
shall dieoovor a very matmcthig and rather amusing doctrinal oomddence where we did not 
much expect it 
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most part on plunder speedily attracted the attention of the government, and 
it was imperiously demanded of Shahn that he should put a stop to the career 
of his son, he denied having any influence over the young man, with whoi^ 
and ins mother, he now pleaded, he had long since given up all connection. 
His exculpation, however, gained no belief, and the court began to perceive that 
the toils already encircled them , for it must no doubt have struck them that 
the father held a government, a treasury and the command of a strong army 
on one geographical side of the capital, the centre of the state, whilst the son 
was in similar circumstances on the opposite. 

So convinced was the ministry of Vyaynpur that Shahji was plotting their 
subjugation to his authority, that they did not scruple to resort to treachery , 
the chief of Mudkul undertook to secure him, which he affected at a public 
festival hereupon it was discussed in the Durbar in what manner the prisoner 
was to be disposed of In opposition to the dictates of fear and their own 
inclination, it was argued that Sivaji was surrounded by powerful inends, that 
his father s death would both exasperate him and furmsn a plea for a danger- 
ous and open rebellion, whilst his pardon might prove an act of conciliation 
The friendship ot Randulla Khan ultimately preserved the life of the Mnh- 
rattah and returned him with honor to his station That a secret understand- 
ing and co-operative alliance subsisted between the father and son will appear 
more probable as we proceed with the narrative of the transactions between 
them. Sivayi received a message that it was incumbent on him to punish the 
enemy of his father, and he obeyed the summons with an alacrity somewhat 
too zealous for a repudiated child. A fierce assault was made on the fortress 
of Gorepora it was subdued, and the chief, his family and follow era, to the 
amount of three thousand, were numbered m indiscriminate slaughter so well 
gratified indeed was revenge that only one individual made his escape When 
the details were transmitted to bhabji he manifested the greatest joy, and 
determined to visit his son. Costly preparations were made at Poona to cele- 
brate the interview, Sivaji met lus father at a distance from the city, to winch 
he conducted him with much ceremony Iu the Durbai and on all occasions 
the princely splendour of the family was not more conspn uous than the filial 
respect of Sivaji or the cordial acquiescence of Shahji m all his conduct. 

(To be continued ) 


History of Nook Jkhax 
[From Stewart’s Hist oiy of Bengal ] 

Abont twenty years before this period, [A D 160?] Chaja Aiass a native of 
the western Tartary, left that country to push his fortune in Hindoostaii ^ He 
was descended of an ancient and noble family, falleu into decay by various 
revolutions of fortune. He, however, had received a good education, which 
was all his parents could bestow Falling in lo>e with a young woman as poor 
as himself, ne married her , but he found it difficult to provide for her the very 
necessaries of hfe. Reduced to the last extremity, he turned his thoughts 
upon India, the usual resource of the needy Tartars of the north He left 
privately, friends who either would not, or could not assist him, and turned his 
lace to a foreign country His all consisted of one sorry horae, and a veiy small 
sum of money, which had proceeded from the Bale of Ins other effects. Placing 
his wife upon the horse, he walked by her side She happened to be with child, 
and could ill endure the fatigue of so great a journey Their scanty pittauce 
of money was soon expended they had even subsisted for some days upon 
chanty when they amved on the skirts of the Great Solitudes which separate 
Tartary from the dominions of the family of Timour, in India. No house was 
there to cover them from the inclemency of the weather , no hand to relieve 
their wants. To return, was certain misery , to proceed, apparent destruction. 

They had fasted three days to complete their misfortunes, the wife of Aiaas 
was taken m labour She began to reproach her husband for leaving his native 
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country at an unfortunate hour , for exchanging a quiet^ though poor life, for 
the ideal prospect of wealth in a distant country In this distressed situation 
she brought forth a daughter They remained in the place for some hoars, with 
a vain hope that travellers might pass that way They were disappointed 
human feet seldom tread these deserts. The sun declined apace they feared the 
approach of night , the place was the haunt of wild beasts , and should they 
escape their hunger, they must fall by their own Chaja Anise, m this extremity, 
having placed his wife on the horse, found himself bo much exhausted that he 
could scarcely move To carry the child was impossible , the mother oould not 
even hold herself fast on the horse A long contest began between humanity 
and necessity the latter prevailed, and they agreed to expose the child on the 
highway The infant, covered with leaves, was placed under a tree , and the 
disconsolate parents proceeded in tears. 

When they had advanced about a mile from the place, and the eyes of the 
mother could no longer distinguish the solitary tree under which she had left 
her daughter, she gave way to grief , and throwing herself from the horse on the 
ground, cxclaimod, “ My child ’ my child 1 ’ She endeavoured to raise herself , 
bat she had no strength to return Aiass was pierced to the heart He pre- 
vailed upon his wife to sit down he promised to bring her the infant Ho 
arrived at the place No Booner had his eyes reached tne child, than he waa 
almost btruck aead with horror A black snake it is said, was coiled around 
it , and Aiass believed be beheld him extending his fatal jaws to devour the 
infant. The father rushed forward , the serpent, alarmed at his vociferation, 
retired into the hollow tree He took up his daughter unhurt, and returned 
to the mother He gave her child into her arms , and, as he was informing her 
of the wonderful escape of the infant, some travellers appeared, and soon 
relieved them of ail their wauts They proceeded gradually, and came to 
Lahore 

The emperor Akbar at the arrival of Aiass,* kept hi3 court at Lahore Asuf 
Khan, one of that monarch’s principal omrahs, attended then the presence He 
was a distant relation to Aiass, md he received him with attention and friend- 
ship To employ him, ho made him his own secretary Aiass soon recommended 
himself to Asuf in that station , and, by some accident, his diligence and ability 
attracted the notice of the Emperor, who raised him to the command of a 
thousand horse He became, in process of time, master of the household , and 
his gtmiiB being still greater than even his good fortune, he raised himself to 
the office and title of 'Vctimad ui-Dowlah or high treasurer of the empire Thus 
he, who had almost perished through mere want in the desert, became, in the 
space of a few years, the first subject in India 

The daughter, who had been born to Aiass m the desert, received, soon after 
his arrival at Lahore, the name of Mher ul Nissa, or the sun of women She 
had some right to the appellation for in beauty bhe excelled all the ladies of 
the East She was educated with the utmost care and attention. In music, m 
dancing, in poetry, in painting, sho had uo equal among hor sex. Her disposi- 
tion was volatile, her wit lively and satimal, her spirit lofty and uncontrolled. 
Selim, the pnnee royal visited one day her father When tne public entertain- 
ment was over, when all, except the principal guests, were withdrawn, and 
wijiL was brought on the table, the ladies, according to custom were introduced 
m their veils. The ambition of Mher ul Ntssa aspired to a conquest of the prince. 
She sung — he was in raptures , bhe danced — he could hardly be restrained by 
the rules of decency, to Jus place. Her stature, her shape, her gait, had raised 
his ideas of her beauty to the highest pitch. When his eyes seem to devour her, 
she, as by accident, dropped her veil , and shone upon him, at once, with all her 
charms. The confusion, which she could well feign on the occasion, heightened 
the beauty of her face Her timid eye by stealth fell upon the prince, and 
kindled oil his soul into love He was silent for the remaining part of the 
evening She endeavoured to confirm, by her wit, the conquest which the 
charms of her person had made. 


In th* Tarikh Khafy Khan, he is called Ghyai Beg 
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Selim, distracted with his paesion, knew not what course to take, Mher-ul 
Nissa had been betrothed by her father, to Aiy Cooly Shere Afgun, aTorkoma- 
man nobleman of great renown Selim applied to his father AkW, -who sternly 
refused to commit a piece of injustice, though in favour of the heir of his 
throne. The pniice retired abashed , and Mher-ul Nisaa became the wife of 
Shore Afgtm The latter, however, suffered in his prospects of life, for not 
having made a voluntary resignation of the lady to the enamoured pnnce. 
Though Selim durst make no open attack upon his fortunate rival during the 
life of Akbar men m office worshipped the rising sun, and threw accumulated 
disgrace on Shere Afgun He became disgusted, and left the court of Agra. 
He retired into the province of Bengal, and obtained, from the Subadar of 
country, the supennteudeucy of the district of Bard wan. 

The passion for Mher ul Nissa, which Selim had repressed from a respect 
and fear of his father, returned with redoubled violence when he himself 
mounted the throne of India. He was now absolute , no subject could thwart 
his will and pleasure Ho re-called Shere Afgun from his retreat He was 
afraid, however, to go so much against the current of the public opinion, as to 
deprive that amir of his wife Shere was inflexible no man of honor in India 
can part with his spouse, and retain his life His incredible strength and 
bravery had rendered Shere extremely popular He was naturally high- 
spirited and proud , and it was not to be expected that ho would yield to 
indignity and public shame. His family, and his former reputation, were high 
Born of noble parents in Tutkomama, he had spent his youth in Persia and 
had served, with uncommon renown Shaw Ismael the third of the Sufvive 
line His original name was Asta J1II6. but having killed a lion, he was dignified 
with the title of Shere Afgun, or the Overthrower of the Lion Under the 
latter name he became famous ui India. In the wars of Akbar, he had served 
with great reputation. He had distinguished himself in a particular manner 
under Khan Khanan, at the taking of Sind, by exhibiting prodigies of personal 
strength and valour Preferments had been heaped upon him , and he was 
highly esteemed at court during the life of Akbar, who loved in others that 
daring intrepidity for which he himself was renowned 

Jehangire kept his court at Delhi, when he called Shere Afgun to the 
presence He received him graciously, and conferred new honors upon him. 
Shere Afgun, naturally open and generous, suspected not the Emperors inten- 
tions. Time, he thought, had erased tne memory of Mher ul-Nisaa from 
Jehangire's mind. He was deceived the monarch was resolved to remove his 
nval , but the means he used were at once on generous and disgraceful. He 
appointed a day for hunting, and ordered the naunt of an enormous tiger to 
be explored. News was soon brought, that a tiger of an extraordinary size was 
discovered in the forest of Nidarban This savage, it was said, had earned off 
many of the largest oxen from the neighbouring villages. The Emperor 
directed thither his march, attended by Shere Afgun, and all his principal 
officers, with their train of dependants. Having, according to the custom of the 
Mogul Tartars surrounded the ground for many miles . they began to move 
toward the centre, on all sides. The tiger was rouzed ms roaring was heard 
in all quarters , and the Emperor hastened to the place. 

The nobility being assembled, J ehangire called aloud, u Who among you 
will advance singly, and attack this tiger P” They looked on one another in 
silence, then all turned their eves on Snere Afgun. He seemed not to under- 
stand their meaning At length three umrahs started forth from the circle, and, 
sacrificing fear to shame, fell at the Emperor’s feet, and begged permission to 
try singly their strength against the formidable animal. The pnde of Shere 
Afgun arose He had imagined that none durst attempt a deed so dangerous 
He hoped that after the refusal of the nobles, the honor of the enterprise 
would devolve m course on his hands. But three had offered themselves for 
the combat , and they were bound m honor to insist on their prior right. 
Afraid of losing hia former renown, Shere Afgun began thus in the presence 
* To attack an animal with weapons is both unmanly and unfair God has 
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S ven to man limbs and smews, as well as to tigers he has added reason to 
e former, to conduct his strength.” The other omrahs objected m vain, 
41 That all men were inferior to the tiger in strength, and that he oouldbe over- 
come only with steel.” “ I will convince you of your mistake,” Shere Afgun 
replied , and, throwing down his sword and shield, prepared to advance 
unarmed 


Though the Emperor was, m secret, pleased with a proposal full of danger 
to Shere, he made a show of dissuading him from the enterprise. Shere was 
determined. The monarch, with feigned reluctance, yielded. Men knew not 
whether they ought moat to admire the courage of the man, or to exclaim 
against the folly of the deed. Astonishment was painted in every face every 
tongue was silent Writers give a particular but incredible detail of the battle 
between Shere Afguu and the tiger This much is certain, that, after a long 
and obstinate struggle the astonishing wamor prevailed, and, though mangled 
with wounds himself, laid at last the savage dead at his feet. The thousands 
who were eye witnesses of the action were even rdmoat afraid to vouch for the 
truth ot the exploit, with their concurring testimony The fame of Shere was 
increased, and the designs of the Emperor failed But the determined cruelty 
of tho latter stopped not here , other means uf death were contrived against 
the unfortunate Snere. 

He had scarcely recovered from his wounds, when he came to pay his 

S ts at court He was caressed by the Emperor , and he suspected no 
A snare, however, w^ preparwi for him Jehangire had meanly con- 
ded to give private orders to the nder of one of his largest elephants, to 
way-lay his rival, in one of the narrow streets, when he next should return to 
court, and there to tread him to death As accidents of that kind sometimes 
happen, from the rage of those animals in the rutting season, the thing might 
have passed without suspicion Shere was earned in his palaaky He saw 
the elephant in his way He gave orders to the bearers to return back the 
elephant came forward they threw the palanky, with their master, in the 
street, and fled to save their lives Shere saw his danger He had just time 
to nse He drew a short sword, which always hung by his side with this 
weapon he struck the elephant across the root of the trunk, which be cut off 
with one blow The animal roared, turned from him, fell down and expired. 
The Emperor was looking out at a window he retired with amazement and 
shame. Shere continued his way to the palace. W ithout any suspicion of 
treachery, he related the particulars to Jehangire The latter disguised his 
Bentunenta, but relinquished not his designs. He praised the strength and 
valour of Shere, who retired satisfied, and unsuspecting, from the presence. 

Whether the Emperor endeavoured to conquer his passion for Ather ul- 
Nissa, or felt remorse from his own behaviour is uncertain , but, for the «ipace 
of six months, no further attempts were made against the life of Shere, who 
now retired to Bengal The former designs of Jehangire were no secret they 
were the subject of common conversation little to the advantage of the charac- 
ter of a great pnnoe Absolute monarchs, however, are never without men 
who flatter their worst passions, and a dmin ister to their most pernicious 
pleasures. Cuttub, anbadar of Bengal, was one of these convenient sycophants 
To ingratiate himself with the Emperor, though perhaps not by his express 
commands, he hired forty ruffians to attack and murder Shere, when an oppor- 
tunity should offer Shere was apprized of the intentions of Cuttub. He 
continued within doors , but such was his confidence in his own strength and 
valour, that at night he would not permit his servants to remain in his house 
They, according to custom, retired each to his own home. An old porter only 
remained, of the men-servants, under the same roof with Shere The assassins 
were no strangers to a circumstance common in India. They made their 
observations upon the house they found that there was a room on the nght 
hand within the principal door, which Shere used as a writing chamber This 
room communicated, by a narrow passage, with the sleeping apartments. 
When it was dark, they took advantage of the old porter’s absence, and eta. 
veyed themedvee, without discovery, into the house. ough 
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The principal door being bolted at the usual hour. Share and his family went 
to bed- Some of the assassins, when they thought he was fallen asleep, stole 
silently into his apartment They prepared to plunge their daggers into his 
body, when one of them, who was an old man, being touched with remorse, 
cried out with a loud voice, ** Hold 1 have we not the Emperor's orders ) Let 
us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon one. and that one asleep l" 
M Boldly spoken 1” said Shere, starting that instant from his bed Seizing his 
sword, ne placed himself in a corner of the room , there he was attacked by 
the assassins. In a few minutes, many of the villains lay, weltering m their 
blood, at hia feet Scarce one-half escaped without a wound. The old man, 
who hod given warning, did not attempt to fly Shere took him by the hand, 
praised and thanked him for his behaviour aud, having enquired about those 
who hired the assassins, dismissed him, with haudsume presents, to relate the 
particulars abroad. 

The fame of this gallant exploit resounded through the whole empire Shero 
could not stir abroad for the mob, who pressed around him He, however, 
thought proper to retire from the capital of Bengal, to his old residence at 
Burdwan He hoped to live there in obscurity and safety, with his beloved 
Mher xil-Nissa. He was deceived the Subadar of Bengal had received his 
government for the purpose of removing the unfortunate Shere , and he was 
not ungrateful After deliberating with himself about the means, he at last 
fell upon an effectual expedient Settling the affairs of his government at 
Rajmahal, which was at that tune the capital of Bengal, he resolved, with a 
great retinue, to make the tour of the dependent provinces. In this route, be 
came to Burdwin. He made no secret to his principal officers, that he had 
the Emperor’s orders for despatching Shere That devoted amir, hearing that 
the Subadar was entering the town in which he resided, mounted his horse, 
and, with two servants only, went to pay lus respects. The Subadar received 
Shere with affected politeness. They rode, for some time, side by aide , and 
their conversation turned upon indifferent affairs. Tbe Subadar suddenly 
stopped he ordered his elephant of State to be brought , which he mounted, 
under a pretence of appearing with becoming pomp in the aty of Burdwan 
Shere stood still, when the Subadar was ascending , and one of the pikemen, 
pretending that Shere was in the way, struck his horse, and began to drive 
nim before him. Shere was enraged at the affront he knew that the piktman 
durst not have used the freedom without his master’s orders he haw plainly 
that there was a design laid against his life Turning therefore round upon 
the pikeman, he threatened him with instant death. The man fell on the 
ground, and begged for mercy Swords were drawn, Shere had no time to 
lose he spurred his horse up to the elephant, on which the Subadar was 
mounted, and having broken down the ambnary or castle, cut him in two , and 
thus the unfortunate Cuttub became the victim of his own zeal to please the 
Emperor Shere did not rest here he turned lus sword on the other officers. 
The first that fell by his hands was Aba Khan, a native of Cashmere, who was 
an amir of (five thousund horse. Four other nobles shared the same fate a 
death attended every blow from the hand of Shere The remaining chiefs 
were at once astonished and frightened they fled to a distance, and formed a 
circle around him Some began to gall him with arrows , others to fire with 
their muskets. His horse, at length, being shot with a ball in the forehead, 
fell under him. The unfortunate Shere, reduced to the last extremity, began 
to upbraid them with cowardice. He invited them severally to single combat , 
but he begged in vain. He had already received somejwounds he plainly 
saw his approaching fata Turning his face toward Mecca, he took up some 
dost with hi b hand , and, for want of water, threw it, by way of ablution, upon 
his head. He then stood up, seemingly unconcerned Six balls entered his 
body, in different places, before he fi.lL His enemies had scarcely courage to 
come near, till they saw him in the last agonies of death. They praised his 
valour to the skies , but, in adding to hia reputation, they tool away from 
Jypr own. 

** To officer, who succeeded the deceased Subadar m the command of the 
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troops, hastened to the houne of Shere. He was afraid that Miner ul-Nissa, 
10 the first paroxysms of gnef, might make away with herself That lady, 
however, bore her misfortune with more fortitude and resignation She was 
unwilling to adopt the manners of her country, upon such tragical occasions , 
she even pretended, in vindication of her apparent insensibility to follow the 
lnmnctious of her deceased lord. She alleged that Shere, foreseeing his own 
fail by Jehangire, had conjured her to yield to the desires of that monarch 
without hesitation The reasons which •die said he gave were as feeble as the 
fact itself was improbable — he was afraid that hi a own exploits would sink 
into oblivion, without they were connected with the remarkable event of 
giving an empress to ladia. 

When intelligence of the death of Cnttnb Addeen Khan reached the Emperor, 
he was much afflicted, as he had ever found him a faithful and devoted servant , 
and it is said, that, on this occasion, Jehangire made a vow he would never see 
the lady who had been, though unconsciously, the cause of hia favourite's 
death but the beauty and attractions of that accomplished female made him 
change his resolution, and, for many years, she, conjointly with him, ruled the 
empire of India. 

By order of the Emperor Jehangire, gold acquired a hundred times addi- 
tional value by the name of the Empress Noor Jehan ( Light of the World ) 

Kkafy Khan's History 


LIBRARY OF THE MYSORE RaJAB. 

(From Wilks’ South of India ) 

Raja Cluk Deo Raj (of r Mysore) who died in 1704 had directed an extensive 
collection to be made of' historical materials, including all inscriptions then 
extant within his dominions, which wero added to a library already reported 
to bo voluminous. 

The Sultan (Tip poo), in removing the Raja’s family from the palaoe, had 
intended to destroy the building altogether, and gave orders for that purpose 
which were afterwards changed. It was reported to him that several large 
apartments were full of books, chiefly of palm leaf and Cudduttums, and he was 
asked how they were to be deposed of ? “ Transfer them, said he, to the royal 
stables as fuel to boil the cooltee (grain on which horses are fed) ’’ and this was 
accordingly done A small miscellaneous collection was preserved from this 
destruction, by the piuus artifice of a Brahman, who begged the apartment 
might be respected as containing the penaies of the family This room was 
opened in the confusion of 4th May 1799, and a large portion of the contents 
fell into the handB of a British officer 

A Cudduttum, or Comittum, or currut, is a long slip of cutton cloth, from 
eight inches to afoot wide, and from twelve to eighteen feet long, skilfully 
covered on each side with a compost of paste and powdered charcoal When 
perfectly dry it is neatly folded up, without cutting m leaves of equal dimen- 
sions , to the two end folds are affixed ornamented plates of wood, painted and 
varnished resembling the sides of a book, and the whole is put into a case of 
silk or cotton, or tied with a tape or nobon Those in use with the lower 
classes are destitute of these ornaments, and are tied up by a common string 
the book of course opens at either side, and if unfolded and drawn out, is still 
a long slip of the original length of the cloth. The writing is similar to that 
on a Sate and may be in like manner rnbbed out and renewed. It is performed 
by a pencil of the balapum or lapis ollans , and this mode of writing was not 
only in ancient use for records and public documents, but is still invariably 
employed in Mysore by merchants and shopkeepers. I have even seen a bona, 
regularly witnessed, entered on the cudduttum of a merchant, produced and 
received in evidence. The word has been erroneously translated palm leaves. 
The Sultan prohibited its use in recording the public accounts but although 
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liable to be expunged and affording facility to fraudulent entries, it is a much 
more durable material and record than the best writing on the best paper, 
or any other substances used m India, copper and atone alone excepted. It 
is probable that this is the linen or cotton cloth described by Arrian from 
Nearchus on which the Indians wrote. 


Prayer for the East India Company 

The following prayer for the East Iudia Company was composed and received 
the approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London in the 
year 1698 We believe it is still in use at all the Presidencies. 

A Prayer for the Honourable and United Comjmny of Merchants of England 
trading to the East-1 a dies 

[To be used in their Factories abroad } 

0 Almighty and most merciful Lord God, thou nrt the sovereign preserver of 
all that trust in thee, and the author of all spiritual and temporal blessings , 
let thy grace, we most humbly beseech thee, be always present with thy 
servants the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East-Indies. Compass them with thv power an with a shield prosper them 
m all their public undertakings, and make them successful in all their affairs 
both by se a and land. Grant that they may prove a common blessing, by the 
increase of honor, wealth, and power, to our native country Give to us, and 
all thy servants whom thy Providence has placed in the remote parts of the 
world, grace to discharge our several duties with piety towards thee our God, 
loyalty to our King, fidelity and dihgeucc towards those b> whom we are 
employed, kindness and love towards one another, and bincere chanty towards 
all men , that we, adorning the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour in all things, 
these Indian Nations among whom we dwell, beholding our good workA may 
be won over thereby to love our most holy religion, and glonfy thee our Father 
which art in Heaven. 

All this we beg for the sake of our Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom with j£ee 
and the blessed spirit be ascribed all honor, praise, and dominion, both now 
and for evermore Amen 

We do conceive this prayer may be very proper to be used for the purpose 
expressed in the title of it, and do approve oi it acujrdmgly 

Tho Cantuar, 

December 2nd, 1698 H London 


The Examination of a Captured Pindaree. 

We submit to our readers the following interesting document as to the Pinda- 
rees a tnbe which we trust will soon be known only from the history of their 
depredations it is the examination of Kundoo Pindaree, taken prisoner by the 
Mysore Horse, under Beem Row Buckahee 

What is your name P— Kundoo 

Who is the chief of the party to which you were immediately attached ? — 
Beekab Syed. 

What wae the strength of the party P — Upwards of three hundred. 

What was the amonut of the whole Luhbur r 1 — Ten thousand horse of various 
descriptions. 

Of whose Dhnrras was it composed P— Seven thousand of Seotoo’s . fifteen 
hundred of the Udhur Shahees, a thousand of Huiruun Khan’s, and five hun- 
dred of Dost Mahommed'a. 
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Narrative — We were all collected at Nunawur to the amount of ton thousand, 
and crosded the Ncrbudda at the Buglatm Ghaut we proceeded bythe Mutchrea 
Ghaut, Maul, Mmidee, A^htee Amnoir, and crossed the nver Wurdu below 
Chandu, proceeded by Eldlibad passed the Godavery leaving Dhunvunporee 
about ten cobs to the lelt ciussed the Kistna near Umxawuttee, plundered 
the outskirts of the town, moved on towards Guntoor plundered some places 
whose names I do not recollec-t Guntooi w is plundered W the advam ed party, 
who might be a hundred hur&e who obtained some booty, but nut much 
perhaps the whole did not exceed twuoi three thousand rupees. On being fired 
upon by some sepoys we quitted Guntoor with precipitation for M on gu [gurry, 
which we werL prevented from plundering, by having armed men in it them e, 
we moved to Kunimuin, forty 01 fifty pushed ou to the place, but got entangled 
m the paddy fields where one of their horses stuck fast, and the remainder 
being fired ou by some troops gdloped back and joined the mam body We 
halted at a village about hall a cobs from Kuznmmn, but having understood 
fiom a Bnnjan whom we met with at a small village on our wav that the 
principal lonU of the Kistna woie occupied by troops, and who promised to 
conduit as icross the river by in unfrequented Gb uit we followed the road 
pointed out bv him and had si ireely crossed the Kistna and were dressing 
our victutls, when i regiment ol cavalry ma<le its appearance m con&equcnce 
we moved off nnuicdutoh from theucc iu the dm-ctiou of Hyderabad and 
when wc had arrived within twelve cos9 of the city, we separated into two 
bodies the one to which I belonged under Eel ih fsyed proceedtd leuitig 
Hydcnbad four coss on the light, plundered ('LuncUpett, and taking only 
bypaths, and plundering ill the small villages in our routi , re eia^ed the 
Gouaiery in the in. ighbom hood ot Beer advanced leaving Juloah fcwiliecovN 
to our left, isccnded a small Ghaut neu bondkhair trom whence we m idetao 
m arches and halted near Gocbve ibout a coss from Chichlee, and thiet coss 
from the Biltidl caran among the iulK it this period, some of our people who 
were looking ibout tor forage and hi* wood, found i camel and brought it to 
Beckah b>>cd, who Mid ‘ tin re must be vrimp somewhere in the viunm and 
iicordmgly we wert ill on the alert , seeing a light at a distance, BctkaU b-ved 
with ten hor-uuen went tow irds it and about an hour afterwards letumed 
with the intelligence tint file force had in ixched in an opposite directum we 
theu moved two coss further and again halted lor the lemomder of the night 
At day bieak wi mounted, tnd had gom about a co->s, when we were ovei taken 
by the Mysore Sdlidir horse of the movement of the larger body after onr 
separation I am perfectly ignorant 

After you separated from the large body was no plsce fixed on for rejoin 
ing ?— Yes In the vicinity oi Puuderpore, but, however, it did not take place. 

Who was the principal chief of the Luhbur r* — Hussein BuLsh commonly 
called Bukroo 

For what purpose did \ou commence your expedition P -To cross the Kistna 
and go into Tippoo feultau s countiy 

Did you know at the same time there wad no such country P — No it was 
reported in camp, tint w e aie going to Tippoo feultanB Dot ifter we had crossed 
the Kistna, we learned the country bi longed to the English 

What were the arrangements m ide previous to the collection of theLuhbur P — 
We all assembled at the cuminaud of fcsetoo and departed on the Luhbur, accord- 
ing to his instructions. 

What is your mode of life during the rains P — On our return from an expedi 
tion we all repair to Sc too, and give him an account of our operations, then we 
disperse to our different homes, which are situated near the Nerbadda, and in 
the Bopal country at the distance of ten or twenty coss. 

Do you remain together in cantonments dunng the monsoon in the different 
villages?— We remain m cantonments dunug the rams , — those belonging to 
Setoo'e Dhnrrah at Nunawur, — those of Kurreem a at Raiseen , — Dost Mahom- 
med’s Dhurr&h, in the neighbourhood of Bhilsa at Gurraspoor The Holkar 

27 
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Shahee Dhurraha are stationed as follows Gordeekhun at Kurin ode, Kadir 
Buksh at Katapoor, Sahib Khan and Bahadoor Khan at Efdorah. 

What preparations do yon mate before > ou proceed on a huh bur P— As k>ng 
as we continue in Smdia’s country we purchase everything, afterwards we 
depend entirely on plunder 

Since you carry no provisions along with yon, how did so large a body as the 
late Luhbur contrive to subsist® — We mutually assist each other, depending 
entirely on what we can procure in the villages on our route, or any convoya 
we may meet but are often exposed to temporary privations 

Under whose authority do you consider yourselves P— Under Sindia and 
Holkar, but the majority under the former 

To what length is it considered the authority of Smdia and Holkar 
extends *— Our proceedings are considered to U. regulated bj the orders of 
their chiefs and we plunder and spare the country according to their instruc- 
tions , whenever they require our services we always join them 

For what reason do you submit to their authority P— lie cauBo our families 
find refuge in their dominions and in the event of our being attacked, we 
should fly there tor shelter 

Then do von never plunder under my circumstances the territories of Sin- 
dia and Holkar J — Never except by stealth We Lave been in the habit for 
the last twelve years of plundering the N igpore territories, but of late the 
Dhurrahs of Setoo and Kurreem have not done so in consequence of an agree- 
ment 

In the event o * a pursuit after the Pmdarees, what is the best mode of over- 
taking them P — On their return from ui expedition when laden with plunder, 
because then they are me vpable ot making such rapid raarcht s a* at first, their 
horses being fatigued by the journey and encumbered with loads Should we 
be pursued acro&s the Js erbudda we could disperse to our seicial c intimments 
ana take refuge in Sindia’s territories 

In what manner are the marches of the Pindar* es rondui ted P — When we set 
out and have no apprehension we inarch generally s«.\ L n or eight co-s, but if 
we have reason to fear a pursuit, we can move twenty or twenty h\c to-s, md 
can continue at this rato for twenty days it net tbsarv \\ e proceed at hr-t at 
easy stages. as we wish U> reverie minehe^for occMt/ua rrliiu it m >y be neces 
sary to make any exertion 

On your return from an mcpedition when laden with plunder what is your 
usual rate of niarchmg ? — A 0011 1 twenty loss a day \\< *>t trt lit dav light and 
continue marching till twelvt 0 clock, when we hilt in tin jun,ie till about 
three or four o clock in the evening, and we resume our man h till midnight 
In all our marches both in going and coming, we avoid the high roads and 
proceed by the most unfrequented paths 

How are you generally armed •’—With spears and swords and but few match 
locks, at an average about fiv e to every hundred men , some of the principal 
Sirdars may have pistols 

What may be the strength of the Pmdarees P — About ten thousand good 
horse and of various other descriptions five or bu thousand. 

In what manner do you feed your horses that they can stand such an extra- 
ordinary fatigue P — We generally feed them on Chcnna Jo wan, Tuoree, in short 
whatever w/> can get, besides we have a preparation of opium, arsenic, blue 
stone, and other ingredients which I cannot particalame, which we sometimes 
admin ster to them, and we accustom them when young to bear fatigue , out 
of fifty horses we obtained at Chuodapett, only five were able to keep up 

When yon conceive you are liable to be overtaken by a body of horse in 
pursuit of your party, what do you on such an occasion r— We inarch off In a 
body and continue so, as long as we can those who fall m the rear are left to 
their fate, we never stop to defend them. 
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When yon proceed on an expedition are you under the orders of any parti- 
cular chief, or is every party only subject to its own commander P — We 
are nominally under the orders of a particular chief termed Lohbureo, bat if 
any person cnooseB to separate from the mam body, no notice is taken of it 
How do you procure intelligence P — We never send out persons for that pur- 
pose, but straggling parties bring all the information they may obtam^on tneir 
route , and in ease of our own people missing the mam body, we set fire to a 
village or a stock of forage, as points for them to proceed on 
lu what manner do you dispose of your booty P — Every man retains what he 
gets, with the exception of elephants, which are given usually to Setoo, who m 
return makes presents. 


The death of Captain Howobth from exhaustion alter a jnirsmt of si xty- 
mne miles with a squadron to overtake a body of P indarees, 1817 
u We were ordered to be in roadinesa to move out at a moment— the instant 
poor Howortk heard of it, he came over to my bungalow and requested me to 
allow him to accotnp my rov squadron which uf course I could not refuse, but 
I used every argument in my power to dissuade him from so much rashness , 
but all was in vam On the evening of the 10 th of April we marched at 
9 o clock Howorth was ill with an ague on him during tlm whole march but 
was pretty Well at breakfast he came into mj tent about half an hour before 
the alarm was given of the Tind trees turning down I moved out at halt past 
two in the afternoon of the 11th, and nothing could exceed the heat Wo bad 
a great deal of bard riding before we gut sight of the enemy I observed poor 
Howorth some time after, when we were up to the Pmdarees, very much dis- 
tressed, weak, and scarce]; able to keep his seat , 1m brat threw away a stack 
he hail in hia hand, and then took his cap off and Hung it from him at this 
time he stared me full in the face, and appeared almost, or quite delirious 
his hands resting on the pummel uf the saddle without the least power to pull 
the bridle reins the home turned off to the right, he immediately fell from 
hia horse, and expired on the spot A trooper of mine, whose horse had 
dropped from he it, rm for watei, poured some into his month, but alas ' it 
was too late florae Ihudnrees coming round to the rear, the trooper was 
obliged to quit the place and save hnu3(lf these rascals speared pour Howorth 
in two plates one through the neck and a ver> slight one in the body but 
hi was uot sensible of their spite Thev did not stnp or touch a single thing 
about him, for I got a broach, a hair necklace, Bilver snuff box and watch after 
his body w is brought in he was buned with all military honors at a place 
called Foryi ih, on the banks of the C’nin nver The ofheers of the htli regi- 
ment intend erecting a monument over him Lieutenant King and myself 
have requested to bo allowed to subscribe towards it as a small testimony of 
our regard and respect for the memory of so worthy and excellent a man” 
Here concludes the melancholy and interesting account and in corroboration 
of that part which relates to hia instant death, and that he did nut suffer from 
the wounds inflicted, I am en ibled to state that the circumstances mentioned 
by the writer exactly coneapond witn those which took place at the battle of 
Delhi on the 11th September when Major Middleton, my then commanding 
officer, lost hib bfe from the same cause, namely exhaustion Medical aid was 
in that instance immediately procured but the living principle was gone, and 
just before he fell he exhibited all the symptoms experienced by poor Howorth. 
I dwell on thtt because as he is gone, it is some satisfaction to be assured it 
was not by the hands of the enemy that he died I trust, from what he said 
when down here, that Ins widow and family will not be left unprovided for 
I will now copy some verseB which were published in the newspaper to the 
memory of the deceased, by whom t know not 

On you who do not check the tear, 

Which nature prompts, o er valour a bier, 
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Vou, who would not repress the sighs, 

That feeling breathes when virtue dies, 

Oil you I call, who oft have known 
A pang for sorrows not your own, 

To moixru with me o’er Howorth's grave, 

The virtuous man t the soldier brave > 

His name shall shine for ever bright, 

Ju truth and valor’s purest light 
Religion, honor, well combined, 
ith each soft feeling of the mind. 

In one attractive whole to blend 
Tlie hpro, husband father, friend , 

I or this the aoldier’b tears shall steep 
The sod that eludes the w amor’s bleep 

I I or this in agonizing woe, 

1 he widows bitter grief shah flow , 

lille hope hlnll heavenward raise the pr tycr 
To meet her bc&t beloved there , 

\s to a heart with uiguibh wild 
She clasps her pratthng orphan child 
(’nconscious babe 1 too young to fi el 
The wound that tune can ne\ er lioal , 

\nd o’er the lowly tomb shall bend 
With many a «igh, tht faithful fnend 
And mourn with inc ocr Howurth s grim, 
The virtuous man, the warrior brave 


FuPTBESn OF DOWLLTABAD 

DowluUbad, ur the fortunate city fDowlut m Persian signifying fortunate 
or neb) is situated at the distance of about nine miles from Aurungabad it 
was built bv in unknown person for in all the works of Indian lore there is 
not any -mount of it, nor is there any tradition conctming it all is con 
lecture, with the exception, however, of whit the corannnd*uit says respecting 
it who upon bung interrogated as to the personage who caused it to be built 
coolly answered God's chief engineer ’ It imprignable, as you will find 
by the following relation Originally Dnwlutubad must have been an immense 
rock in the form or shape of a cone, which external appear uice it still retains 
the circumfen nee of it is two miles there are not any mountains or high hills 
near it, but it mce singly from the plain In its natural state it must have 
sunk m a declivity to the plain, but it haB been rendered by the h ind of man 
perpendicular lur une hundred ind eighty feet in height all round 1 The ditch 
is fifty feet deep cut out of the solid rocs The only entrance to thia wouder- 
ful instance of human labour is over a bridge so extremely fragile, that it 
could be broken down in a few minutes , having crossed which you enter a 
place excavated in the mountain, and passing through another you ascend a 
spiral set of stepy, abont two hundred in number, and issuing out of a trap- 
door m ule of iron, once more breathe fresh air This outlet is above the per 
pendicular p irt of the rock The trip door is perforated with holes on which 
a fire can be kindled and a part of the rock is bo constructed that it acts as a 
bellows on this fire, and the smoke descends into the caverns beneath, through 
which yon must enter , so that if you were to croRg the ditch «pd get inside 
the mountain ( recollect there lb no passage outside) against wishes and 
inclination of the inhabitants, they can, by lighting a fire on the trap-door, 
suffocate you with the emoke which would descend into the caverns. There 
are but few guns in Dowlutabad, but the place is more natnraHy made for 
defence than offence The inhabitants reside in the several caverns in the 
mountain, which is plentifully supplied with water The suburbs are extensive, 
and numerously inhabited. The evident intention of this fort, which I have 
attempted to describe, is a place where treasure can be safely deposited in time 
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of war and tumult } and Auraugzebe, in building Aurangabad so near, must 
have had this idea in his mind, Dowlntabad at that tune belonging to him It 
was once taken by the French by stratagem, the native commandant not being 
resolute enough to resist the offer ol money , it afterwards was restored to the 
rightful owner, and is now in the possession of the Nizam, who is very jealous 
of allowing strangers to enter the fort , the letters we had to some Rajas 
procured us the favor and honor we met with. 


An important Contradiction to “Wilks 

*** We are authorised to give pnblnitu to the following copy oj a letter which 
has been od-dreswd to the Honouible Court oj Directore oj the East India 
Company, try John Hitdlebton Esq 

Gentlemen, — I n thevear IT'S 3 4, when jour affairs on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel were adminnftered bj the late Earl of Macartnev, and I held the ofhce 
of Secretary to the .Military and Political Departments, I consented, at his 
lordship’s earnest solicitation, to be addi J as third member to a commission 
which had neaily a mouth btlorc been appointed to proceed across the Penin- 
sula, overland to the ALdibar (Jodst, to negotiate a treaty of peace with the 
late Tippoo Sultan who was then encamped with lna artnv near Mangalore, 
the other commissioners were the late Anthony bodlier Esq then second 
member of the Madras go\*iument, md the late Sir George Staunton, Bart, 
then private secret »r> to the Governor The bums*' of the negotiation com- 
pleted the pacihcation of India, and I have for the^e thirty four years enjoyed 
the consciousness that it, m my long career ot service in India, there was any 
conduct worthy of commend »tion, or fiom which tht pubbe interests derived 
benefit, it was uumfistfd in the uncougbt for and painful office of third 
member of the commiasion and in the humnle share which I had in that 
negotiation I neither ejected nor received any other recompense But if I 
was contented that it should prove, as it literally did. a thankltss service to 
me. 1 did not I could not anticipate from it reproach or obloquy , having done 
nothing which the spirit of malignity itself would lay hold ot against me If 
I am lxlicved m this avermtnt, the honorable nnnd of each and every n ember 
of vour court will judge with what smsatnuis I rauvt have perused a book 
entitled Historical Sktb liea of tht South of India, by Colonel Mark Wilks," 
fa respectable member of that body ot men ot who*e gl ones I have fancied 
mysell a partaker ind among whom wne ot my earliest and most cherished 
friendships were formed^ , a passage in which charges the late Sir George 
Staunton and myself, with having iu our capacities ot second and third com 
missioners planned and intended to m dee our escape fas it is termed) from the 
shore and Scene of the negotiation, by getting clandestinely on board a ship 
then in Maugaloie Roads, with a view to secure our own personal safety, 
leaving the rest of the persons belonging to the embassy, including the first 
commissioner, to their fate Owing to various circumstances and particularly 
to a long absence from home occasioned by domestic anxiety, I did not receive 
the volume, mm become acquainted with the nature of the charge until the 20th 
of December hat , and the first step I took was prompted by reflecting on the 
instances of sudden death which have occurred in my family To guard there- 
fore against such an event, and lest the same should happen to me that has 
happened to my as^rnte m the accusation, who is no longer living to vindicate 
his fame, I committed to writing, a short declaration, which I shall here repeat 
in the same words, and the truth of which l am ready now to confirm with my 
oath, and shall at my last hour, if then sensible, confirm with my dying lips, 
namely “ I do most solemnly and unequivocally deny the charge, and declare 
M upon my honour, and as I Bhatl answer at the last judgment if I am declaring 

falsely, that I am as unconscious of having entertained or suggested or con- 
“ curred in the unworthy and degrading intention imputed to the two com 
“ misaioners," (or, I now add, of having ever held any conversation or con- 
sultation with the late Sir George Staunfon or any other person, on which 
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Btich an intention formed, or such * project concerted or discussed), “as I 
“ W as at the hour of my birth , nor, to the best of my knowledge, recollection, 
u and belief did I ever know or hear, that such an accusation, or any aocusa 
“ turn had been brought against the said commissioners, until I heard of the 
« eaid volume, and read it in the passages alluded to ° 

I assure you, Gentlemen, it is not without a sense of humiliation that I 
address you on this occasion. It would have been more agreeable to my feel- 
ings to have followed the advice of some of my dearest and most respected 
friends, by maintaining an entire silence until after the ensuing general 
election, relying in the interval on the character which I have endeavoured to 
sustain, for a refutation of the only accusation that, I trust, has ever been 
brought against it. You are aware of the observations made by an honorable 
Proprietor at the last General Court, which have induced me to adopt the 
course I now pursue in offering you this short address, and which I shall, for 
the present, conclude with repeating what I most sincerely stated in answer 
to that honorable Proprietor namely that it, after twenty three years of not 
inactive nor unacknowledged services in India, and twelve years ol devotion 
of my best faculties to thtir interests here, I possess nut sufficient of character, 
to protect me against this most uujust charge, I ought not to be re-clectcd a 
Director on the contrary I now add it should be considered as a subject of 
congratulation to the East India Company that they huve escaped the penis to 
which their affairs must have been exposed, by the v inous trusts which I have 
held both before and since the selection of me to negotiate with the late Tippoo 
Sultan That in the event, however, of my being re-clectcd, I shall submit to 
each of my constituents, in a statement, which I am now preparing all that 
the lapse of thirty-four years and the ravages of death in that intervil, have 
left me to offer in vindication of my own character, and that of my late 
colleague Sir George Staunton, whose name is included with mine in the 
charge pledging to them abo my honor, as I again do, that if it shall not 
convince them or the injustice of the charge, I will resign my seat in the direc- 
tion by disqualif j ing Indeed it would he no longer an object with me to 
retain it, after their confidence should have been w ithdrawn 

I have the honor to be, with the 
Most cordial esteem and respect, 
Gentlemen, 

Your faithful humble servant, 
(Signed; John Hudleston 

Tv Ike Honorable the Court of Directory dec , d . < 

Mr. Thomas Dallas' Letter on the same subject 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 

Sir. — In consequence of the debates at the India House on the 18th of 
March last, and Mr John Hudleston’s letter to the Honorable Court of 
Directors, I have to request that you will publish in your next, the following 
statement under my name — I remain, 

Yours, &c , 

Thos. Dallas 

Bath, 30, Circus 18th Apnl, 1818 

Placed by the late proceedings at the India House between the painful alter 
native o* submitting to injurious reflections, or most reluctantly being the 
possible cause of injury to another, I have determined to draw up the plainest 
and shortest narrative of facts in my power, avoiding as much as possible 
observations of any kind. 

When Colonel Wilks was preparing the work which he lately published, 
habits of long intimacy, and hio knowledge of my possessing a good memory, 
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led him, from living in the same place, occasionally to refer to me for facts 
which I had witnessed. Among other circumstances, he inquired regarding 
the intended removal or escape on shin board of the commissioners at Manga 
lore he had repeatedly heard of it in India, but s+ited that he had not found 
it in their journal, although affirmed in an official letter from Brigadier 
General Macleod to the government of Bombay that he had, when in London, 
solicited an hour’s conversation with Mr Hudleston, with whom he had some 
acquaintance, for the declared purpose of obtaining information on some points 
regarding that embassy which were imperfectly explained on the records, but 
that Mr Hudleston had excused himself on the ground of bad memory I 
accordingly related to Colonel Wilks the facts which are stated in his work, of 
which the following is the short substance , — that my servant having, on the 
illness of the person usually employed, been desired to interpret between the 
commissioners and 1 ippoos ministers, came to my tent at night, m the greatest 
trepidation, to state that after the conference, and the departure of the first 
commissioner, ho had accidentally overheard a plan settled between the other 
two for their removal on board ship, which was to be kept secret till the 
moment of embarkation, when they were to call at the tent of the first com- 
missioner, and give him the option of accompanying them , leaving behind the 
escort, dze , <fcc and tint the arrangements for this purpose were to be person 
aLly made by Mr Falconer the surgeon, who was to get on board in the morning 
on pretence ot indisposition At breakfast Mr Falconer did appear to be 
taken ill, and did unhark I accordingly assembled the officers, and told them 
all 1 knew I had received no orders and did not know wh< ther I should 
receive any, and when or to what effect but I stated that m every possible 
case I should remain with my mm, but would not under such circumstances 
ex ict rigid military obedience from them but leave it to such as those it to 
embark if they should be permitted They all declared their intention to fol 
low ray example I waited Mr balconer ■> return in the evening, and stated to 
him what 1 had heard regarding his mission on ship hoard, and he distinctly 
admitted the facts to be as above stated, but declined to tell me the tune 
appointed for the execution of the plan Stung by the distrust with which I 
was treated, 1 desired lum, in blushing hi3 report to the commissioners, to say 
that I w is there to obey their orders, but that the arrangements of my little 
camp would subject any persons attempting a clandestine escape to be taken 
up as deserters. Soon iftcrwvrds I wia sent tor by the second commissioner, 
and informed th it there w as no intention to embark” 

Such is the substance of the narrative given on my authority I never after- 
wards nor I believe the officers, made any secret of my communication with 
them, and the ciicuinstmres connected with it became matter ot such general 
conversation and uotorietv, that 1 did not feel the impression of relating any 
thing either new or questionable and having during that service and since, 
been on terms of kindness with Mr Hudlebton 1 certainly should not hive 
authorized anything being stated on my authority which 1 apprehended to be 
injurious to Ins moral character I then thought and I continue to think, that 
the removal or escape (for m our •utuation they were the same) of the commis- 
sioners would have been perfectly justifiable, if they thought the public service 
could be forwarded by their embarkation , and 1 should have deemed it my 
duty, if necessary, to cover their embarkation with the sacrifice of the last 
man of the little escort I felt their distrust of me to be unworthy and the 
plan to bo absurd, because impracticable without the concurrence of an officer 
of common vigilance , but here my unfavorable opinions rested, and still rest 
I should as soon have thought of imputing fear to myself as to the commis 
Bionera , and I adopt the following explanation given by Colonel Wilks, as a 
true transcript of the impressions which appeared to influence both of us when 
the narrative in question was committed tu paper 

“ Security in conducting the negociations in question is distinctly stated to 
“ have been the primary object of the plan , ana that negociations might have 
“ been conducted with greater advantage to the public service by the commis- 
“ aioners in a state of freedom on ship board, than in virtual imprisonment on 
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“ ahore, is as little doubtful, as that tUeu removal, if then effected, must have 

* been au escape The officers evinced, under ail the mortifications of distrust, 
“ what their conduct would have been if a confidential appeal had been made 
** to their patriotism Their fate, under the supposed circumstances would 
“ ccrtaiuly hav e been precarious aud like their actual situation, apparently 

desperate , but like th it also, probably more serious m its aspc< t than in its 
“ result. The addition of a few military prisoners to many thousands would 
“have weighed little with tho tyrant, while the commissioners were them- 
“ selves beyond hia grasp , ami n our conjectures be influenced by in a con- 

* duct, in other cases ot dipbmiov whue his tone was uniformly lowered as 
“ that of his opponent rose, it will at lea?.t remain qmstion ihlo whether the 
“ safety of the commissioners would hue increased the danger of the escort 
M If such were the opinion of the two coiaiiUb'-ioin rs, and it all considerations 
“ affecting individuals ought to yield to the public weal then, however painful 
1 their decision nlust have been, we skill merely arrive at tins < onclittion, that 
“ an injudicious distrust ot the officer commanding the escort, in its conse- 
“ quences, obliged them to abandon thf*ir plan With their other colleague it 
“is well known that they had no habits of confidence, and these cvraua 
‘ stances combined, may ulso account for the silence of the official records ” 

Mr Hudleston ha* thought prop' r to deny the exi>ten<-c of iny conversation 
with the other commissioner, of the nature stated and Ibis h the only fact m 
my narrative that Ido not mwlf know to be true It is not for me to 
discuss whether the memory ot Mr Hudh stoii m ly or m iv not have been as 
imperfect in this instance a. in the dtcl ir itum c < nhed to him iu the report 
of the debate at the India House on the loth Much of “ ruollcrtim, some 
“ intention of effecting a conimuuic it ion with < nin r il Macleod on ‘•lap board , 
“bathe wasBure, if that h morab'e person’ 1 \\cn alive, he would have l#cen 
“ as much as astonished os In (Mr H ) vv i it whit be in common with some 
invisible agents is pleased to call 1 the a< i Uvitiuii ” the oftu 1 il letter ot (general 
Macleod affirming tlie existence of the intention to escip bang one of the 
leading facts of tlie case is stated in L'oloucl \\ > book 

It is still less my proviuce to reconcile this denial of tlie stited plan and 
conversation with the pretended lndi-positinn and embarkntioii of Mr hal 
coner, with hia unequivocal id mission of the purpose, and of the plan with 
the official declaration to the v«ne effect of General Macleod or with i narrative 
exactly corresponding with mine related many ymr-, afterwards to Colonel 
Bruce of this place, by the seiretary of the embassy, Mr Collins Jackson, who 
stated linn self to have been entrusted with the secret 

It is not my provinoe, and I am grieved to Bay that it is not in my power to 
reconcile these things , it is only neiessary for the maintenance of my own 
character to declare, that (with tlie obvious exception above stated ) I know 
every fact contained in tins statement to be true, ami tfiat I can have no 
hesitation in attesting the veracity of my own nanative oi my ovu proceed- 
ings 

Thos Dallas 


&OM* SPECIMENS OF TlPPOo’S COMPOSITIONS 
To the Editor oj the Asiatic Journal 

Sift, — The following specimen of Tippoo Sultan’B poetical capacities will 
perhaps amuse come persona, but as the writer was once a despotic monarch, 
swaying, with all the energy of bitterness and bigotry, a fearful influence 
against the British- it may instruct others to contemplate His Majesty listen 
xng to the music or his opinion of him-, elf 

The following extracts from Kirkpatricks Letters of Tippoo Sultan, are 

• The “ honorable pereon’ alluded to, m our report of Mr Hudleeton a apeeoh in tha debate 
on die 18th March la«L vbi Sir George Staunton, and not Getter*] Macleod, a* anppoaed by 
Sir Thom** Dallaa , — £d 
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veniee of encomiastic odes called Raikhteha, or Bh&t, supposed to be the com- 
position of the Sultan, which were set to music, and sung or recited at appointed 
season a and hours of the day , the language of the original is a mixture of 
Persian and Hindnvi here averse of one there a verse of the other Four 
intelligent children with good voices were, by a special edict of the Sultan, to 
be procured, and taught to sing them on public occasions at the palace 

* When the liiistum hearted Ling rushed forward (or charged) on the Ruksk 
of his anger, then did the hearts of the lions of Europe (the English) quake 
with dread. 

‘ The flash of his sabre struck the army of Bailey like lightning it cansed 
Munro to shed tears, resembling the drops distilled from spring clouds On 
Lang's heart was fixed a stain, like that of the tulip Coote was made by this 
calamity to lament like a hyacinth ” 

There follows here an allusion to General Matthews, who is distinctly named, 
the nature of which I do not comprehend. Bossy and Lally are also mentioned, 
but I am too doubtful regarding the sense of tne passage, in which they are 
introduced to offer a translation of it 

“ When the Malirattahs behold this army of our king, the dread thereof causes 
them to tiy like deer the Fenngee (Europeans) and Nizam ul Mulk pass day 
and night together, trembling with fear of our king 

“ The kingdom flourishes and the army increases daily through thy mumfi 
cence and justice 

“ The Hujjam’s (nickname for the Nizam) army flees through dread of thee, 
as the hunter does when he beholds the lion 

1 The Nazarenes, on contemplating from the seashore the sagacity of our 
king, forget their own schemes and counsels 

“ When mankind behold the liberality and munificence of our king, they 
exclaim, with one accord, Hatim was an absolute miser in comparison to him. 

“ Socrates, Hippocrates, all the sages of the earth, appear before him like 
the most ignorant children 

“ Mars dwindles before the valour of our king to a mere infant Sam Nuree- 
man, and Rilstum are of no account" 

But perhipa none of the flights with which this extraordinary performance 
abounds are equal in extravagance to the following, with which I will close 
these extracts 

4 Owing to the justice of this king, the deer of the forest make their pillow 
of the bon and the tiger, and their mattrass of the leopard and the panther ° 

These odes were ninety six in number, and the style is extremely unpolished 
the three hundredth and fifty first letter in the abovemention ed work is to the 
Killadar of Putun (Seringa patamj, on the subject of getting the four children 
instructed to sing them, and desiring copies of the collection to be made from 
the set transmitted with the letter Another copy to be given to Uzeemuddeen, 
the Taalukdar (or superintendent) of the dancers there (nr, at Sermgapatam), 
in order that the latter may teach the same to the said dancers. 


Method of Renewing 

The Giohar, or Flowery Grain of Persian Swords, 

Commonly c n.T.m Dama*ccb Bladbb, 

By Mia S. Barker, His Britannic Majesty'!, Consul General at Aleppo 

Having bought two Kermam Dabans, and perceiving that some parts of them 
had a yellowish tint, by which they were disfigured, I employed a sword-cutler 
to renew their Giohar 
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The operation wm performed in my presence, before sunrise, which he said 
was necessary, because too strong a light would prevent his distinguishing 
whether the blade were equally red hot , on the perfect equality of which 
depended the success of the process, for it was that failure which had caused 
the yellow spots abovemeutioned 

He prepared a wooden trough the length of the blades, four or five inehes 
broad, with equal depth, full of liquid composition made of equal quantities of 
surfgc or sefiamura oil, mutton suet, virgin wax, and Persian Naft (Naptha), or 
rather the dregs of the latter, it being too costly an article 

He began by making a charcoal fire in a small earthen vessel, which after 
being well alight, he strewed on the ground in the form of a blade, and put 
loose stones all round to keep it together 

He then fanned it till it was red hot all over, and hud the blade flat on the 
lighted coals, having first bent the handle for the convenience of holding it, by 
a pair of pinchers. 

He then completely covered the blade with fresh charcoal on burnt, and 
continued to fan it with a large Turkish feather fan as equally and as forcibly 
as possible, until the latter charcoal had become as red as the first. When he 
judged (what experience alone can teach) that it was now sufficiently hot to be 
plunged into the trough above described, he seized the proper moment , and 
on this depends the success of the operation, for if the blade remain a little too 
long in the fire, the Giohar will be entirely effaced, or if it is not hot enough, 
or unequally so, it will have the defect that we were endeavouring to remove 
When he plunged the blade into the trough, it seemed to me of the colour of 
a soldier’s dirty coat, or cherry red. In plunging it he was anxious that no 
part of the blade should touch the composition but at the instant the whole 
was immersed. It lay in the trough a few minutes to cooL 
He then took it out and laid it upon the coals, fanning jt an instant to set 
the greaso that stuck on it on fire, and when it smoked no longer, he let it 
again grow cool, and then scraped off gently with the back of a knife, the ashes 
of the Btuff that Btill adhered to it 

The charcoal employed was in pieces of from half to three-quarters of an 
inch square, more or less , the best sort is made of deal, and it must be fresh 
or virgin, for it will not do if it has been lighted and extinguished I observed 
that he fanned the blade more at the thicker parts than towards the point 
The composition m the trough serves for a peat number of blades, and is 
better the older it grows, requiring only to be replenished as the quantity 
dimmish ee. 

The blade having been a httle crooked m the tempering, it was straightened, 
and then geutly passed on a circular whetstone It was then polished He 
laid it on a board, with a piece of wood forcibly rubbed with emery powder and 
oil on it, and lastly, burnished it with a bit of iron till it was quite bright, and 
could not be distinguished from a common English sabre The operation of 
polishing took up five or six hours. 

He then made use of lime to take off the 01L and was extremely careful not 
to touch it with his hands, as its being perfectly free from grease is essential 
to its taking well the Gtohar 

To secure that point further he rubbed tobacco ashes and water on it 
He then prepared a horse bucket full of clear water, and a small Turkish 
leaden drinking cup (porcelain or glass would do as well, but no other metal 
than lead) In this cup he dissolved in a few minutes a little sagh* and pure 
water 

Then with the ends of his fingers he basted the blade with rapidity up and 


Th e cagb made tut of by the •word-culleni htr* <* procured from the mountain* <rf tha 
Oran, ana from lumber# eke , it is produced by a mineral epring near a pUo# ealltd 
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down, ud seemed anxious that it should be served all equally, and as much 
u posable at once. 

Every two or three minutes he washed the blade with the water in the 
bucket, and repeated the operation of the zagh water eight or ten tames, that is, 
until he perceived the G\ohar did not become more distinct-after freah tending 
with the zagh 

He then wiped it dry and oiled it , and when this last operation la per- 
formed in the winter, the water in which the zagh is dissolved mould have the 
chill taken off. 

The namee of the different Borts of Damascus blades are as follow, classed 
according to their relative value — 1, Kennani Daban , 2, Lahon Karh 
Khor&ahn , 3, Lahon Nerns 4, Dishi Daban , 6, Herkek Daban ,6, Elif Stam- 
bool , 7, Eakd Sham , 8, Barjaz KhorasAn , 9, San Hindi , 10, Koran Hindi. 
There are swords also Hike Persian gun barrels, only plated or cased with the 
sort of stoel that takes the Giohar , but they are easily distinguished by care- 
fully examining the back of the sword 

The art of founding the metal of which the Persian blades are made is lost, 
although it is still met with in lumps, which show from their form that they 
were cast in moulds.* 

These moulds are worked into blades for Bwords, daggers and knives, but 
are sometimes not sufficiently malleable for any purpose, probably because the 
art of properly working them is also lost with that of their original cast or 
composition, for it appears not to be a simple or on compounded metaL 

Direction* for renewing the water of Per nan gun-barrels 

Take a barrel that has lost the regularity of its water by use or rust, and 
have it scrubbed bright with acowenng paper, or any other means, until it has 
the appearance of common iron 

Force a stack into the muzzle of sufficient strength to hold the barrel up, that 
the necessity of touching it during the operation may be avoided A paste 
must then be made of a kind of brimstone, called here Kibreet ul Gemel, sal 
ammoniac, and common salt mixed with water in the following proportions 
of the first, one hundred and eighty drachms , of the second, twelve , and of 
the third, nfteen drachms. When it is of the consistency of stiff clay, let it be 
plastered, or laid on, so as to cover the whole surface of the barrel an inch or 
more in thickness , but particular care must be taken, that m making the clay 
adhere closely to the barrel, not the least air is Buffered to intervene, because 
wherever there is a globule of confined air on the barrel, there it will come in 
contact with the composition, and consequently not be acted on by the corro- 
sive qualities of the clay It must be laid on wet, and suffered to continue a 
sufficient time, more or less according to the state of the atmosphere. In the 
experiment I made, it was exposed to the air in the shade of a room in the 
middle of summer for twenty-four boors The operator told me, that in winter 
it should be placed in a moderately warm atmosphere. 

The art of composing (for it is certainly a composition) the steel of Persian 
sword blades is undoubtedly lost, but I have been told, that the iron of their 
gun and pistol barrels is stall manufactured in some towns of Persia and Turkey 

I was assured, that it is done by entwining together certain proportions of 
steel and iron drawn out to a great length, and again drawn out, ana so on till 
the two metals become incorporated, which on undergoing the operation above 
described, shows not on its surface the waving flowery grain by which it is 
distinguished. 


• It may be doubted whether the Pbtciulh evar possessed the art of « malting the fine metal 
of Damascus blade*. It is not probable that bo lucrative a knowledge would have become 
snttesly extinct, whilst we know that (ha Woots of India is brought to England in lump* 
oast in hemispherical moulds .— £4 
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If that is tha cua, it would seem, that the day corroding only the impure 
particles of the composition, leaves the vein* of steel m all their doubling* 
exposed to the view, and in a Blight degree to the touch. 


Production op Locusts rs India. 

About the 90th June 1812, a very large flight of locusts was observed hover- 
ing shout Etawsh, which at length settled in the fields east of the town, where 
they remained some time, and were seen copulating id vast numbers , they 
then took their departure, but continued to hover about the place for a month 
afterwards. 

On the 18th of July, while ndingin that direction, I discovered a tremend- 
ous swarm of very small dark coloured insects in the vicinity of a large pool of 
stagnate water , they were collected in heaps, and covered the ground to a 
considerable distance. These, on minute inspection, proved to be locusts in 
miniature, but without wings. In this place they remained, hourly increasing 
jn numbers, for some days, when the great body moved off, taking a direction 
towards the town of Etawah they creeped and hopped along at a slow rate, 
until they reached the town, where they divided into different bodies, still, how- 
ever, keeping nearly the same direction, covering and destroying everything 
green in their progress, and distributing themselves all over the neighbour- 
hood. The devastation daily committed by them being almost incalculable, 
the farmers were under the necessity of collecting as many people as they 
oould, in the vam hope that they might preserve the crop by sweeping the 
swarm backwards, but as often as they succeeded in repelling them in one 
onarter, they approached in another . fires were then lighted all round the 
fields with the same view — this had the effect of keepmg them off for a short 
time, but sufficient fuel could not be supplied, and the moment the fires 
became extinguished, the insects rushed in like a torrent Multitudes were 
destroyed by the birds, and many more by branches of trees, used by the farmers 
for that purpose, as well as by their being swept into large heaps, and con- 
sumed by fire, yet their numbers seemed nothing diminished. They so com- 
pletely covered some man goo trees, and the hedges surrounding the gardens, 
that the colour of the leaves could not be distinguished They had no wings, 
and were about the size of small bees. They continued to creep along the 
ground, or hopped when their progress was interrupted. 

July 37 th. — They were increasing in size, and had overspread that part of tha 
country m every direction. From the want of rain, and the overwhelming 
inroad of these insects, the fanners were nearly rained. Nothing impeded 
their progress, they climbed up the highest trees and scrambled over walls, and 
notwithstanding the exertions of several people with brooms, the verandah 
and outer walls of the hospital were completely covered with them. They no 
longer continued to move m one particular direction, but paraded backwards 
and forwards, wherever they could find food. 

On the 28th of July, the rains set in with considerable violence , the locusts 
took shelter on trees and bushes, devouring every leaf within their reach, none 
seemed to suffer from the rain. 

On the 29th it did not rain, and the young swarm again were on the move, 
continuing their depredations , they were fast increasing in sue, and equally 
lively as before the rain. 

It again rained on the 30th, and again the locusts took shelter on the tree* 
and fences , several large flights of locusts passed over the cantonments, and I 
observed that the wings of the young ones began to appear The head still 
retained the dark red colour, but the black lines on the body had become 
much fainter 

Aga i n on the 3 let, large flights continued to pass, driven by the wind to the 
wathwara , of course very few alighted. They caused little mischief Within 
our Yiew The wings of the young tribe (the whole four being now formed) 
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wtn about one-eighth of an inch in length. After this tuna I made no parti 
oular observations on their progress, being otherwise engaged, but they disap- 
peared in a few days. 


Account 


or THE 


Brahmans’ Observatory at Benares, 
By Sir R, Barker, Kt, 1777 ^ 


Benares, in the East Indies, one of the principal seminaries of the Brah- 
mans or priests of the original Gentoos of Hindoostan, continues still to be the 

E lace of resort of that sect of people , and there are many public chanties, 
oapitala, and pagodas, where some thousands of them now reside. Having 
frequently heard that the ancient Brahmans had a knowledge of astronomy, 
and being confirmed in this by their information of an approaching eclipse 
both of the sun and moon, I made enquiry, when at that place in the year 1772, 
among the principal Brahmans, to endeavour to get some information relative 
to the manner in which they were acquainted ot an approaching eclipse. The 
most intelligent that I could meet with, however, gave me bnt little satisfac- 
tion. I was told, that these matters were confined to a few, who were in 
possession of certain books and records , some containing the mysteries of 
their religion, and others the tables of astronomical observations, written in 
the Sanskrit language, which few understood but themselves that they would 
take me to a place which had been constructed for the purpose of making such 
observations as I was enquiring after, and from whence they supposed the 
learned Brahmans made theirs I was then conducted to an ancient budding 
of stone, the lower part of which, in its present situation was converted into 
a stable for horses and a receptacle for lumber , bnt by the number of court- 
yards and apartments, it appeared that it must once have been an edifice for 
the use of some public body of people. We entered this building and went 
up a staircase to the top of a part of it, near to the river Ganges, that led to a 
large terrace, where, to my surprise and satisfaction, I saw a number of instru- 
ments yet remaining, in the greatest preservation, stupendously large, immove- 
able from the Bpot, and budt of stone, some of them being upwards of twenty- 
feet m height , and, although they are said to have been erected two hundred 
years ago, the graduations and divisions on the several arcs appeared as well 
cut, ana as accurately divided, as if they had been the performance of a modem 
artist. The execution in the construction of these instruments, exhibited a 
mathematical exactness in the fixing, bearing, and fitting of the several parts, 
in the necessary and sufficient supports to the very large stones that composed 
them, and in the joining and fastening each into the other by means of lead 
and iron 

The situation of the two large quadrants of the instrument chiefly re mark - 
able, whose radius is nine feet, two inches, by their being at right angles with 
a gnomon at twenty five degrees elevation, are thrown into such an oblique 
situation as to render them toe most difficult, not only to construct of such a 
magnitude, but to secure in their position for so long a period, and affords a 
striking instance of toe ability of the architect m their construction , for, by 
the shadow of the gnomon thrown on the quadrants, toev do not appear to 
have altered m the least from their ongm&l position , and so true is toe line 
Of the gnomon, that, by applying the eve to a small iron ring of an inch in 
diameter at one end, the sight is earned through three others of the same 
dimension to the extremity at the other end, distant thirty-eight feet eight 
inches, without obstruction . such is the firmness and art with whim this 
instrument has been executed. This performance is toe more wonderful and 
extraordinary when compared with toe works of the artificers of Hindooetan at 
this day, who are not under the immediate direction ef an European mechanic , 
but art » appear to have declined equally with scienoe in toe east. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Campbell, at that time chief engineer m the 
East India Company’s service at Bengal, a gentleman whose abilities do honor 
to his profession, made a perspective drawing of the whole of the apparatus 
that could be brought within his eye at one view , bat I lament he could not 
represent seme very large quadra uts, whose radii were about twenty feet, they 
being on the side from whence he took his drawing Their description, however, 
ls, that they are exact quarters of circles of different radii, the largest of which 
I judged to be twenty feet, constructed very exactly on the sides of stone walls 
built perpendicular, and situated, I suppose, in the meridian of the place a 
brass pm is fixed at the centre or angle of the quadrant, from whence, the 
Brahman informed me, they stretched a wire to the circumference when an 
observation was to be made . from which it occurred to me, the observer muBt 
have moved his eye up or aown the circumference, by means of a ladder or 
Borne such contrivance, to raise and lower hiuiBelf, until he had discovered the 
altitude of any of the heavenly bodies in their passage over the meridian, so 
expressed on tne arcs of these quadrants. These arcs were very exactly divided 
into nine large sections , each of which again into ten, making ninety lesser 
divisions or degrees , and those also into twenty, expressing three minutes 
each, of about tuo tenths of an inch asunder , so that it is probable, they had 
some method of dividing even those iuto more minute divisions at the tune of 
observation 

My time would only permit me to take down the particular dimensions of 
the most capital instrument, or the greater equinoctial sun-dial, which appears 
to be an instrument to express solar time by the shadow of a gnomon upon 
two quadrants one situated to the east, and the other to the west of it , and 
indeed the chief part of their instruments at this place appear to be constructed 
for the same purpose, except the quadrants and a brass instrument that will 
be described hereafter 

There is also another instrument for the purpose of determining the exact 
hour of the day b> the shadow of a gnomon, which stands perpendicular to 
and in the centre of a flat circular stone, supported in an oblique situation by 
means of four upright stones and a cross piece , so that the shadow of the 
gnomon, which is a perpendicular iron rod, is thrown upon the divisions of the 
circle described on the face of the flat, circular stone 

Next ib a brass circle, about two feet diameter, moving vertically upon two 
pivots between two stone pillars, hiving an index or hand turning round 
nonzontally on the centre or this circle, which is divided into three hundred 
and sixty parts , but there are no counter divisions on the index to sub-divide 
those on the circle This instrument appears to be made for taking the angle 
of a star at setting or rising, or for taking the azimuth or amplitude of the sun 
at rising or setting 

The use of the instrument next seen I was at a loss to account for It 
consists of two circular walls , the outer of which is about forty feet diameter, 
and eight feet high , the wall within about half that height, and appears 
intended for a place to stand on to observe the divisions on the upper circle of 
the outer wall, rather than for any other purpose , and yet both circles are 
divided into three hundred and sixty degrees, each degree being sub-divided 
into twenty lesser divisions, the same as the quadrants. There is a door wav 
to pass into the inner circle, and a pillar in the centre, of the same height with 
the lower circle, having a hole in it, being the centre of both circles, and seems 
to be a socket of an iron rod to be placed perpendicular into it The divisions 
on these, as well as all the other instruments, will bear a nice examination 
with a pair of compasses. 

Then occurs a smaller equinoctial sun -dial, constructed upon the same pnn 
ciple as the large one first described 

I cannot quit this subject without observing, that the Brahmans, without 
the assistance of optical glasses, had nevertheless an advantage unexperienced 
by the observers of the more northern climates. The serenity and clearness of 
the atmosphere m the night tame m the East Indies, except at the seasons of 
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changing the monsoons or periodical winds, is difficult to express to those who 
have not seen it, because we have nothing in comparison to form our ideas 
upon it is clear to perfection, a total quietude subsists, scarcely a cloud to be 
seen . and the light of the heavens, by the numerous appearance of the stars, 
affords a prospect both of wonder and contemplation. 

This observatory at Benares is said to have been built by the order of the 
Emperor Akbar , for as this wise pnnce endeavoured to improve the arts, so 
he wished also to recover the sciences of Hmdoostan, and therefore directed 
that three such places should be erected, one at Delhi, another at Agra, and 
the third at Benares 

Some doubts have arisen with regard to the certainty of the ancient Brah- 
mans having a knowledge m astronomy, and whether the Persians might not 
have introduced it into Hmdoostan when conquered by that people , but these 
doubts I think must vanish, when we know that the present Brahmans pro 
nounce, from the records and tables which have been handed down to them by 
their forefathers, the approach of the eclipses of the Sun and Moon and regularly 
&a they advance give timely information to the emperor and the princes in 
whose dominion they reside There are yet some remains in evidence of their 
being at one time in possession of this snenca The signs of the zodiac, in 
some of their Choultries on the coast of Coromandel, as remarked by John 
Call. Esq , F K S in his letter to the Astronomer Koval, reauires little other 
confirmation. Mr Call says, that as he was laying on his back, resting himself 
in the heat of the day, m a Choultrv at Verdapettah in the Madura country 
near Cape Comorin, he discovered the signs of the zodiac on the ceiling of 
the Choultry , that he found one equally complete, which was on the ceding 
of a temple in the middle of a tank before the pagoda Teppecolum near Min- 
duroh , and that he had often met with several parts in detached pieces.— (See 
Philos. Trans , 1772 p 363 ) These buildings and temples were the places of 
residence and worship of the original Brahmans, and bear the marks of great 
antiquity, having perhaps been built before the Persian conquest. Besides, 
when we know that the manners and customs of the Gentoo religion are such 
as to preclude them from admitting the smallest innovation in their insti 
tutions , when we also know that their fashion in dress, and the mode of their 
living, have not received the least variation fiom the earliest account we have 
of them, it cannot be supposed they would engrave the symbolical figures of 
the Persian astronomy in their sacred temples the signs of the zodiac most 
therefore have originated with them, it we credit their tradition of the purity 
of their religion and customs. 

Mr Fraser in his history of the Mogul Emperor, speaking of time, says, 
“ the Lunar year they reckon 354 days, 22 gums, 1 pull the Solar y ear they 
“ reckon 36 j days 15 gums, 30 pulls, 22i peels , 6n peels making 1 pull, 60 
M pulls 1 gum, and 60 gurns 1 day This is according to the Brahmans or 
“ Indian priests, and what the Moguls and other Mahomedans in India 
“ chiefly go by ” 

ThuB far Mr Fraser , and it serves to strengthen tho argument for suppos 
ing that the Brahmans had a knowledge of astronomy before the introduction 
of Mahomedanism into Hiudoostau 

XhmennoM of the larger equinoctial Sun dull 


Feet. In 

Length of the gnomon at the base 34 8 

Oblique length of the gnomon 38 8 

Radius of the quadrants 9 2 

Height of the gnomon at 22 3 

Breadth of the quadrants 6 10 

Thickness l 0 

Breadth of the gnomon 4 6 

Whole extent of the instrument 37 4 


Latitude of the place taken by double altitude 25* ltf 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF WOOTZ, OR INDIAN STEEL, 

Showing Us tit nets loi making Surgical Instruments, and other Articles of 
fine Cutlery —By J Stodart 

Fur the introduction of "W ootz mtii thiB country, aa well a a for much valuable 
information respecting it vre are indebted to the Rwht H uu the President of 
the Royal bocietj The farst ittempts to forge Indian .Steel were attended 
with considerable difficult} owing in some measure, to the unmanageable 
shape in which it was imported, and to its want of Lomugeneousness, the steely 
principle beiug deficient in souk parts, while others were much overcharged 
with it Enough however was then learnt, to warrant the conclusion that it 
possessed valuihle properties. \ communication to tins effect was conveyed, 
with some trifling specimens of the manufacture to bir Joseph Banks, and the 
experience of twenty five jtiis fully confirms the sanguine opinion then given, 
Wootz, when properly treated proving vastly bujienor to the best cast steel of 
Enrope 

The Indian account of Wootz m iking is that pieces of iron and some green 
wood are enclosed m a crucible, uid •-iibimtted to the heat of a furnace , the 
fire is urged bj several bellows ut a construction pecuh ir to the country , the 
wood is charred the irou fu^ed and at the same turn converted into steel The 
metal is suffered to crvstalhze at the bottom of the cnuihle the form of which 
it consequently takes these rou c h lumps arc cdled cake* of Wootz , m this 
state it has been imported Some of these cakes have been heated and forged 
in India into bars of about five mchia in length this. Litter form is preferable 
The chief peculiarity in this neat md ingenious method of steel making con- 
sists in the wood not being previously charred itb apparent d» feet in the fusion 
not being complete a second and more periect fusion is therefore absolutely 
neces&arj, m order to equalize the mass It requires during this process, and 
the subsequent treatment of the new melted ingot the superintending eye of 
experience if over heated when subjected to the tilt hammer, its tine qualities 
are at once destroyed thus its reputation may suffei lrom mismanagement, 
ansmg either from iguorance, inattention, or design The artificer in Wootz 
will be amply repaid, by the excellence of his metal for any extra trouble and 
expense he may be put to m attending to these various operations 

The superiority of Wootz is probably owing to some particular property in 
the iron ore of India, higniy favourable to bteci-making. By analogy we may 
suppose it alloyed with one or more of the metalb of the earths We know, 
from the researches and interesting discoveries of Sir H Davv, that a very 
small quantity of one metal does, by combining with, most materially influence 
the properties of another ‘ Mercurv bv combining with one twelve thou 
sandth part of its weight of new matter, ammonium , is rendered solid, yet has 
iteBpecific gravity diminished from id 5 to lo&s than 3, while it retains its 
metallic characters, its colour, lustre, opacity, and conducting powers remain 
mg unimpaired ” 

Wootz, when treated in the manner that has been pointed out, is fit to be 
manufactured into cutlery of every description , it is invaluable for surgical 
instruments, where mediocrity is not. at least ought not to be admitted, as the 
sufferings of the patient are much lessened in intensity and duration when 
fortunately the operator is freed from embarrassments necessarily connected 
with a bad or indifferent instrument, and provided with one, the form and 
physical properties of whieh are exactly to his wish 
In forging the instrument from a tilted bar. it must not be heated much 
above a cherry-red colour , the best fuel is charcoal, and next to that good 
coke 

In hardening, it is to be quenched at the cherry red colour, and such is then 
its extrema hardness, aa to require to be heated from 30 to 40 degrees of 
Fahrenheit higher, in tempering than the beat English cast-steel For example, 
if a cast-steel blade is taken from the bath at 460, one of Wootz may remain 
till heated to 500, and will even then prove the harder of the two The only 
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accurate mode of tempering is with a bath regulated by a thermometer , the 
bath may be of mercury, or of the fusible alloy of lead, tin and bismuth , 
oil answers very well, or indeed any fluid whose boiling point is not lower 
than 600 

Wootz takes a beautiful polish , from some recent experiments, it docs not 
appear so subject to oxidation as the common cast steel this if confirmed by 
experience, will much augment its value especially for making instruments 
for foreign service We certainly know that the iron from meteoric stones is 
not very susceptible of rust, owing to its combination with nickel 
The specific grmty of Wootz is accurately given by Dr Ileyne, it , 7 6b 1, 
when imported and in the improved state , when hammered, 7 852 


Chemical Oesepvations on the &*.gh 
( From, the ( erman ) 

The substance called Sagh the solution of which is used at Aleppo for 
spreading the Giohar or damask on sword blades, was in too small a quantity 
for me to hazard more than lour grams m the investigation, v. ith the difficulty 
of obtaining a larger quantity in view, especially as thi* quantity wo* sufficient 
for investigation with ic agents but the whole stock was not sufficient for a 
regular analysis I have subjoined the observations made on it — 

1 The greatest part ot it readily dissolve* m w iter to a sulution clear a3 
water, with a residue of simple brown red earth 

2 This solution is 

a. By pure ammonia precipitated of t brown red, and an excess of it dot , 
uot produce a blue colour even in a long time m the air 
b Coal acid kill also precipitates a brown red 
c Corrosive kali precipitates i deep brown red 

(f If jKmrod onincTCfeSovcry littleof it appears to re dissolve and the 
clear filtered fluid is disturbed afterwards bj aud of salt with difficult} 
e Blue acid iron kali precipit ites it dirk blue 
/ Infusion ot gall apples precipitates it black 
g Salt aucl uatbt i ) precipitates it w futc 
ft Sulphuric acid silver does uot u*t at all on it 
t The solution u.ts is a strong acid on the experiment paper 

3 When tntunted with dry corrosive kali I could not discover any ammo 
macal smell 

4 The taste of the substance is ver* sta pti c tl III mr opinion this substance 
consists principally of sulphuric acid iron (iron vitriol) with some sulphuric 
acid claj with oxide of non and chj 

Among the described fossils this subdance has the greatest resemblance to 
what the old mineralogists called Bergbutter ^mountain butter/ Klaproth has 
given a description uia andyois of th it hiud which comes from Jetisch and the 
Altai mountains 

I remember also to inform mineralogists thit a similar fossil is brought to 
Egvpt by the caravans as an article of commerce 

. Jacquln 


Viziep Au , the cost of his Marriage and that of his Funebcl 
As a strong instance of the vicissitudes of liumai life, it is htatod that the 
marriage ot Vizier All m 1794 cost thirty 1 ikha of rupees ind hib funeral in 
1617 seventy rupee*. These vicissitudes, however are more justly to be 
attributed to the wickedness of human conduct 
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Vol VI, July to December, 1818 


A Journey 

TO 

Lake Ma nasaro var a in Us de*, 

A !'KO\ INCH OF LITTLB THIBET 

B\ "W Moohcroft, Esq 
( Contuiued Jrom p 182 ) 

A uqtut 29tk — Thermometer 20 3 Hard frost , and very cold to our feelingB 
Leave our ground at 10 a m At 3,745 pace 5 !, reach the bed of the nver near 
which we halted on the first day 2 after crossing the Ohati. m our road to Ddbd. 
The name of this is Jandiu It rises N 85° W and runs N 80° E to the Sutlej 
The banks are formed by stupendously lofty mountains At 6,125, reach the 
Ghdtx, which separates Bhootan from the Un du>, and which has upon it a large 
pile of s*one3, the offering of travellers, surmounted by rags in token of the 
victory they achieved in reaching so great a height. The Gh&ti is about a half 
mile broad almost without any vegetable. The wind from the Bhootan moun- 
tains covered with snow, is most piercingly cold We turned out of the road 
to the left haud, and in order to save a little distance, scaled an ascent which 
coet us double m time One of the yaks, which had fallen from a precipice a 
few days before, and received such a shock as rendered him unfit for carrying 
a load, after he had ascended a few steps, suddenly returned, and ran down- 
wards towards the nver as rapidly as the badness of the road would admit, 
and faster than any one who has never seen these animals travel over cfags 
would suppose possible I had got upon a Jabu (or mule between a yak and 
a cow), and was bnnging up the rear The animal charged me, and 
endeavoared to overthrow my steed, who, however, stood firm Luckily he 
took my thigh between his horns, and did not hurt me matenally When he 
found room ne did not repeat the attack, but continued his course towards the 
nver, upon the hank of which he stood still I leaped off the Jabti, had him 
secured, and passed a cord through a hole in his nose Though one of the 
most tractable animals I had ever seen before the fall, he now was become 
wholly the reverse , I saw that some derangement of the brain had taken 
place, and was obliged to abandon him. Another yak, the best of the herd, 
actually separated the hoofs from the toes of the hind feet in exertions to 
climb the stones, and after bleeding very largely and prosecuting his journey in 
great pain, wheD a stop was made to allow of the others taking breath, he also 
refused to proceed The Un.yas, who had brought the wool on hire, on the 
Wazer and Deba*t cattle, sat down every five or six steps on stones, and smoked 
and spun yam till the animals were disposed to proceed This was a terrible 
day The descent was very slippery as well as steep, and required great pre- 
caution. The ascent of the Ghati measured 2,110 paces, the descent l f 750 At 
9,835, reach a good grassy plain on the left bank of the nvulet, which runs 
from the Gkatt to the south, in order to fall into the Davit and encamp at 
5° GO 1 The goats reaching the bottom of the Gkdit firat, instead of taking the 
right road by the carelessness of the people in charge, went op a crag snout 
five hundred feet above the level of the road, and very leisurely placed them 
selves on the very edge of the precipice , a mountaineer, native of Kvmaon 
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followed them, and by throwing stones and calling, at length succeeded in 
dislodging them from the dangerous post they had. taken The latter rank, 
in coming down, deranged loose stones which tumbled down an abrupt slope, 
by which they descended with a force that threatened to overthrow those 
which were nearest the bottom , and it really was entertaining to see with 
what address, whilst at a run^ they avoided the blows of the rolling stones 
without turning their heads in the direction of their descent In this march 
we met with much wild ChanA* not jet npe This might be an acquisition 
to the mountains of Scotland aBd Wales Thermometer at night, 39°, wind 
high 

A ugust 30th —Snow falling on the adjacent mountains and m less quantity 
on our tents , thermometer 37° Had we not crossed the Gti&t* yesterday, we 
should have found it difficult to day As tho pasturage here was good, and it 
is & long tune since oar cattle have fairly filled their bellies, we halted this 
day In the course of the morning the l my as in charge of the Wafer's she^p 
came up, and stated that they could not bring up our cattle , that at the foot 
of the dry watercourse being unwilling to move, and the other very lame 
Thermometer at night, 41° 

August 31«£ — Thermometer 41° Water frozen during the night Frost 
greatest just before sunrise March at 8 am. At 1,280 paces, arrive at the 
bed of the Daxdt river The stream is now muth broader and deeper than 
when we crossed before The rivulet near which we encamped last night falls 
into the Dauh here, which is about two feet deep and very rapid. The descent 
was very rugged and winding amidst large blocks of stone , much of the 
Ghana on both banks of the nver, the grains smaller than that cultivated , but 
the plant thrown out many pods, much foliage, and appears hardy At 3,700 
paces, reach the ground on which we encamped in going , and, finding our cattle 
much fatigued from the badness of the road, abandon our intention of 
endeavouring to reach Gbtang When we went to the Un~des , the mountains 
by which we are now surrounded were almost entirely bare , they are now 
covered with verdure, and many of the plants going to seed. The whitei, yel- 
low, and red flowering strawberries have bore abundance of flowers, but only 
a cone of seed without any pulp whether in a more kindly soil they would 
produce fruit may be worth trying 

September lrt — Thermometer 36° March at 8 by the same route we 
came. Descend the steep Gk&ti to the bed of the Dav.li One of the yaks 
could not be driven round the prelection of rock which led to it, but resolutely 
charged back again in spite of sticks and stones. The Univas went by a lower 
road along the steep face of the rock The stream of the Dauh was very 
rapid, and reached half way up the vak’s shoulder After having gone about 
a hundred yards, perpendicular rocks, dipping into the nver compelled them 
to cross again to tne right bank, and a third crossing took place immediately 
above the Sanqa, which was so bad that our men were afraid of going along it 
eveu with very light loads Their apprehensions were reasonable enough, for 
the Sanga was made onlj of two louse sticks of fir, with large loose stones 
sloped nearly in the angle of 45 At 6,100 paces, the Dauh mpeta the stream 
which come 3 from behind the tfar-A&rdgan Par bat near Bhadrindifk This 
nver la larger than the Dauh Of the two arches of snow which lay over the 
nver as we passed before, one had dissolved, and nothing remained but the 
abutments the other was entire and still of great thickness. The road was 
almost as bad as possible Indeed it is scarcely m the power of imagination 
to suppose that such a surface could be trodden by men and cattle without 
their being precipitated into the Dauh, which rolled a tremendous current at 
the foot of the slope, over which the path run (if that could be with any pro- 
priety called such a name, when effaced in many places by recent shpe, and in 
others by blocks of stones, for nearly a quarter of a mile together) This was 
a march of disaster The yaks, in inclining their bodies towards the mountain 
to prevent their slipping into the nver, struck their loads against portions of 
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rock, and tore the packages At every hundred yards there was a cry of some- 
thing being wrong The people anxious to get over the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the march, in opposition to what I could say, persisted in driving the 
cattle too fast The day was very hot , and the yaks, oppressed by the neat, 
the weight of their burthens and the incessant calling and flinging of stone®, 
found no more effectual way ol escaping from these annoyances than by run- 
ning down the almost perpendicular face of the rock and dashing into the cold 
stream Sometimes by the slipping of the soil*they fell into the water with 
some violence, and after cooling themselves, to my great mortcficstion, 
generally lost their loads, m climbing over atones to regain the road. At 3, 
reached >ur ground , and in the evening I had the mortification to learn, that 
two yaks m the last detachment could not be brought forward , one had 
slipped into a mchc in the bank of the river and could uot get up, and the 
other had become so very lame as to be uuable to pass over the sharp edged 
blocks of stoue which lay m the road. At night thermometer 66° 

September 2nd — Halt at Gotang Thermometer 5C° At night 64 

September 3 rd — Thermometer 44" March at 10 am The sight of trees 
is extremely pleasing after our being so long absent from them The 
rhubarb hod now mu to seed 1 cut up many roots, but found the whole 
more or less spongy and rotten From the holes I have seen m the Turkey 
rhubarb, and its irregular knobby form I apprehend that this is its usual 
habit, gentian is met with in great abundance, is called here Cairi and 
given lu infusion to goats and cheep most especially when, in travelling 
towards Jtlmdoostan , they are hupi>osed to be distressed by heat The 
woods here are composed of birch, the gre.it rhododendron * willow t and 
mountain ash with brown berries The road was extremely bad , and the 
trouble we had from the falling off of the loads and from our yak cows and 
calves 8traving up the mountains and down the suit s of stupendous precipices, 
when it was scarcely possible for them to tix one claw, id not to be conceived 
It was nearly night when I reached Nut notwithstanding Amir Singh brought 
several vaks to assise u a The latne yah was brought to G»tanq arid there left 
to recruit m the abundant pasture of that place , that which had fallen into a 
nook of rock near the nver could not be found The upper part uf Bhootan is 
now suffering much from scar* ity of grain, in con-cquence of the Joiodnes and 
Dhtxnru* plundering the Ganqn-x, orpeuple living on tin banks of the Ganqex 
within the huis, who were in the habit of bringing up the grain they raised, 
and that which they procured from below 

September 4th —Thermometer 54 m thp morning SO’ at noon In the after- 
noon there was a fall of rain accompmied by thunder At night, thermometer 
64° The gooseberry bushe'- which were m flower w hen w* 1 were here before, 
are now lull of fruit, of which onh a few are not They arc, as I conjectured, 
of the Burgundy kind, but small and the pulp is much smaller than tliat of 
Bnglcutd m proportion to the bulk of the need, but this mny be remedied by 
cultivation Ol currants I found two varieties, one orange coloured with small 
fruit in small clusters, the other of a dark purple, or rather nearly black, in 
large bunches from a tree with bark like that of the. black currant in England t 
but with the flavour of the red one, only more acid This morning we sent to 
announce to the Sey&ntis that we bad arrived, were mxious to depart and 
were in want of provisions. In the evening ^rjnn and (Jujar came, and said 
that the terms of carrying the baggage should be adjusted to-morrow 

September bth — Thermometer 4S At night 62 

September GfA. — Morning cloudy with small ram , thermometer 52° At 
night 5* 

September '7th .— A party of Gorkhah Sepoys , consisting of a havildar and four 
privates, arrived to-day for money due from the Nitias to their company, 
under the command of Bhacti 'lhkpk The havildar brought a letter from 
Bhowanl Singh, ordering the Ahti people to render every assistance id their 
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power to us , and that if they should not do so he would levy a heavy fine 
upon them. The h&vildar came to pay his respects to us, and said that he had 
received directions to pay every attention to us m his power, and that he 
should immediately procure earners. We gave him five rupees in Tvmdthde 
as an earnest of what he might expect if he exerted himself. He promised 
that we should start to morrow In about an hour he returned with three 
other Septoyt, and twenty rupees were tendered to him as subsistence money 
to the camera. He refused this at first, saying that our effects were to be 
conveyed free of expense to Josfu-Math This we declined, Baying it was 
improper for people coming on objects of Ltharm (piety) to have baggage 
earned without hire, and he took the money 

Sept-ember 8 th , — At 12^ 30l we began our march At 3,200 paces, reach 
O omasale whence the people took up our loads immediately At 3,315, cross 
the Sankha of the nvulet from the nght, now much swollen At 4,182, reach 
Bampa. Here the loads were again camtd on towards Pharkxa , and at 4,88f, 
paces encamp to the north of our former ground near the village, at 4 h 56l 
Wind high and some ram The crops ot Phdphar Buck wheat are very good 
These with the Awa jau are nearly npe Barb erne a are affording a second 
crop The Shikaree, who received from us two rupees on the banks of the 
Chana lu for killing a Baral, was engaged at Gomasale watching the crops, 
and said he was debarred using his gun by the Seytoi&t until the crops were 
got m, as anow would certainly follow the explosion We respect their preju- 
dices, and did not go out, although the black partridge tempted us to do so 
in pursuit of them by theur frequent calls. 

September 9th — Thermometer 50° Marched at II The villagers of Phar- 
ka\ made much hesitation m taking np our loads, notwithstanding the Gor 
kali havddar threatened them with a fine, and offered a deduction of two 
rupees from their payment of revenue At length they agreed, and a party 
Bet off At 4,900 paces, cross the Sankha over the J)auh, at the place where 
a wall is built with a door m it, for the purpose of preventing the goats and 
Bheep, laden with salt ami wool, coming from the Cn des or northernmost part 
of Bnootan, springing into the nver W hiist taking a little rest upon a stone 
I heard the call of Chakurs on some rocks of great height, to which I gamed 
access by a steep, long, and difficult route. Whilst clambering up, I had very 
nearly placed my hands upon a brown snake, which had got half its body into 
a hole before I was able to strike it I succeeded in getting three Chalcbrs, 
one of which wa* of great size and had large double spurs one above the other 
on each leg At 45 33* reached Malan having come 5,740 paces The crops 
of Millet, Phaphar and Awa-jau look well The bed of ice, which filled the 
bed of the Malan nver, has disappeared but the tops of the h i g h mo un t ain s 
to the east are covered with snow 

September 10iA — Thermometer 54 3 Rained till 1 1 Halted on account of 
our loads not having come up yesterday As far as Laid southwards the 
country is called Butlhant, but it is understood that the Rengn-% nver separates 
that country from Uiidoostan The Bhootiahx pay a small sum ol money annu- 
ally to the Umyas, or its value in kind and the quota of Malan is six rupees, 
which is commonly in barley The inhabitants of the whole tract between 
L6X6. and NUU complain much of the extortions of the Gorkiahs The poorest 
man is compelled to pay a poll tax of four kacha rupees. This has caused 
many villages to be deserted, and the population is now much d i m i nis hed 
This evening, whilst looking at oar goats, a Maldn man came to us and 
entered into conversation. VVe asked now it happened that one portion of the 
village was in ruins, and that so many of the houses were in such a state of 
decay P The former inhabitants, he 6aid, were dead > and when enquiry was 
made if there had been any sudden and violent sickness, he answered, that, of 
the particular quarter to which we pointed the tenants bad been plundered of 
their goats by the Jowanes that unable without these animals to cany on their 
usual traffic of grain and salt with the XJnxyat, they were deprived of the means 
of paying their rent to the Gorkiahs, who took the remainder of their cattle, 
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return but I believe that hia own appetite had a greater share in inducing him 
to prefer this request than any motive of religion Jow&hir says that provisions 
are very scarce, owing to the visitations of tne locusts, with which the country 
has been plagued for the last two mopths. For the preceding two days we 
have seen many locusts directing their flight towards the C T n-dcs f where they 
breed. Thermometer at night, 72° 

September 16fA —Thermometer 64° March at 8 At 1,340 paces, we come 
to a Sankho, over the river Rem, which separates Bhootan from Hindoostun, and 
falls into the Dault At 7,542 paces, encamp in the fields belonging to the 
village of Dak Our dinner comostea of some pumpkin boiled with dal, and 
hunger made the dish palatable. 

September \lth ~ — Thermometer 66° March at 8 A.M Rain increases to such 
a degree as to prevent us enjoying the pleasure ot the horse chesnut and rhodo- 
dendron trees, under which we pass. In one of the former were monkeys feed- 
ing heartily on their fruit, which is relished by few animals At 1 140 paces, 
reach the summit of the ascent , and at 3,145, reach a fountain, near which we 
encamp, on a spot of uncultivated ground surrounded by the bar son or mustard 
in flower 


The AuMncAt, or color bearer, of a company belonging to Ehacti Th4p£, 
paid us a visit Afterwards BhowAnt Singh Negi made his appearance He 
says that our loads shall be brought from Maldrx in a short turn , and that he 
will charge the expense as a set-off against onr account of one hundred and one 
rupees advanced to him on his bond. Thermometer at night, 64° 

September 18fA —Thermometer 62° At noon 74 3 Night 64° Many showers 
of snort continuance but smart, in the course of the day, with intervals of 
sunshine and heat The Jemadar Jagrub sent some nee and flour last night, 
and to-day a present of game 

This man was with Phenstha Th6p& at Sinnagar in 1808, when Mr II came 
with the party to survey , but on account of his disguise did not recognise 
him. He gave the following account of the transactions which had reached 
us in a confused manner whilst in the Cn-des Dasrat h, who was formerly 
in power at btrtnagar, but had been displaced, had wntten information to 
Catmando, that Bhacti ThapA had allowed two Europeans to go through the 
country in Ins division into the Vn da The A r ej.xdext government sent Bhacti a 
reprimand, on the receipt of which he sent Jagrup with thirty men to examine 
into the foundation of the reports propagated by Dasnt’b with whom he had 
Jong been at enmity On Jagrup reaching Baragaon, he found that BhowAnf 
Singh had left his house to avoid the oppression of a party of Dasrat Vs men, 
which to the amount of ninety had taken possession of ms premises, broken 
open his granaries, and used the gnun they had found in them He had armed 
all his dependents but on Jagrup sending him assurances of his personal 
safety, he went over to him. Bhowamthen made a declaration of his ignorance 
of our being Europeans and of his having received the sum of eighty seven 
rupees to forward our baggage to Nui DasratV, in his letter to Bhacti, 
accused BbowAul Singh of having taken three thousand rupees, and made use 
of this falsehood as a plea to nun Bhowinf by extorting that sum from him 
The report forwarded to Catmandu stated, that we had gone with an intention 
of building two forts, one at dhtlt and one in the Indet to garrison them with 
March&s, and thence proceed by Bubestn to join the bikhs, with whose arms 
we proposed to invade the country The accounts amongBt the country peo- 
ple were ridiculous enough One reported that a letter had arrived from 
Delhi stating that we had stolen the philosopher’s stone and three lakhs of 
rupees from the Company’s wife 

A letter arrived from Bandhu ThapA’s son, now at Solttr, directing Jagrup to 
treat us with attention, and to take care that no part of our property should 
receive any injury He was anxious that we should march to morrow to &olHr, 
which is five cosh below Jot Ai Math. To this the rainy state of the weather 
was objected , but it was promised that we would go as soon as the weather 
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became fair The motive he assigned for our going thither was, that we should 
be able to get provisions cosily, which could not be done at Baragaon 

bepternbsr 19th — Thermometer 59’’ During tlie night the summits of the 
neighbouring mount uns have been covered with a fall of snow Halt at Bara 
anon About 2 pm it bciran to ram smartly and continued without intermis- 
sion until 6 leaving the air cold and disagreeably damp Alter sunset, ther- 
mometer 10 

Septnnher 20£/i — 1 llicnnometer 57° The Jemadar having strongly repre- 
sented that they i ould not procure provisions without the greatest dithcnlty at 
Baiagao t, but that they should bo able to got abundance at we agreed 

to march as far as Jushi Uath to-day, provided it dnl not rain At 11 h 15l we 
marched At 1,300 pvt cross a watercourse, irom which tho air before us was 
filled with an idijd< n-u. hndv of locusts some of whii h were of a light yellow, 
but the greab r number of an orange-colour On heaps of w'eds thdt were dry, 
and on stoiu s they assembled by lorty’s and fifty s, and remained quiet m the 
suuslnn* , but otlu ii were v tivel v einplov ed m eating the heails ol Mandua* 
now ni arly npe Thiy bid been here about two months, but had nut done as 
much misehitf as I should have buppos- d A leopard rnaue iioqu* nt visits to 
this neighbourhood, had taken iway three children and killed two men but 
the place to whu h he resorted with his prey was unknown At tin sjme place 
where uemc imped before we now pitchrd our tents, close to a tanple iVery 
other spot, for i great extent, was occupied by ciop^ of ru e, Martha Mandua, 
and Ban th f The pcuidc of the neighbourhood said that the le ipard would 
certainly make an attack upon our go its in the night, and we took pn cautions 
accordingly by setting a 5 tron b watch with loaded guns and keeping up a good 
tire 

brp/emfyt 2l\t — Thermometer 5 / The leopard has committed some ravages 
in a village to the east of Judu Math In this village my goats were yesterday 
entangled and with no small trouble ind loss ot time I extruated thorn out ot 
the hltby and mine ite ro ids Waits are cleudv animal 0 when they reached 
one filthy spot the leading animals stopped and the whole flock was delayed 
m a narrow pith overhung with long grass and from which issued a streak 
drawn upwards bv the heat of the sun, that was scarcely support ible bv man, 
and must have been gre itly innoy ing to the animals chut up in au alley of this 
offensive vapour At length they clambered up some hrge blocks of stunos 

Our much did not hike place till 2h 1 A owing to the Gvhah p irty having 
served themselves with eirnori for their loads bntore they gave any to us On 
reaching the f jot of the lull, half w iy up which are many detached cottages 
which from thovillige of 6i far I found my flock, which had started at an 
early hour We w tut up and it ter an ascent ot ibout a mile through narrow 
paths uid fields in tfaiJiu, bawah, and Samnt, reached the residence of f>lio 
wAnl hingh. at the dose of day where was a stone thredungfluor almost 
< overed with hemp on whn h we pitched our tents Gave the body of a goat 
which died to the (<«rl.iak bepoys^ who requested to have it for their nights 
repast 

Sr)denit>fr 22nd —Halt Bliowam Smgh has not come here accordmgto his 
promise V\e found L indhu Thapa s son, the nephew of the general Bliacti, 
sick of an intermittent 

SeptemJxi 2ord —After breakfast we set off accompanied by a farmer, who 
said that ho thought it likely wo should find wild hog°, bears, deer, and phea- 
sants, if we would go up to the top of i high wooded mountain to the left, 
which formed part of the great Tuaasi range We ascended a steep ndge, and 
passed through a forest of fir cedar, and cypress^ with sycamore, horse-ches- 
nut, walnut, and yew trees, the latter are colled T ancr The cedars were of 
enormous size , one measured eighteen cubits in girth at four feet from the 
ground, and was about one hundred and eighty feet high , another that had 
fallen down was one hundred and fifty nine feot in length and trees of this 
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Bixe were not uncommon From this eminence I had a fine prospect, in which 
a cascade forming the source of the Pat6L Gangd, that ran in the bottom 
between two ranges of hills, formed the most prominent feature This cascade 
appeared to have a fall of from eighty to one hundred feet, and was about 
twenty feet broad. It had almost escaped me to remark, that in onr return we 
met with very large service trees, bearing fruit much larger than those of this 
tree in England I stopped to examine some plants of hemp sown near a 
house many of these were twelve feet in height, and few lower than ten , 
where thinly sown, the plants had very thick stems and sent out many side- 
branches, but where numerous they were thin, tall and without branches The 
person who sowed them said, that when the plant was supposed sufficiently 
npe for pulling which is considered to be the case uhen it is in doner, it is 
placed on the roof of the house, and exposed to the sun till thoroughly dry, 
when the bark is stripped off and tied in bundles for use During the tune it 
13 on the house, care is taken to prevent its being wetted, aa wet is supposed 
to weaken the fibres In stripping, one-half the bark is separated from the 
wood by the noils of the finger ana thumb of one hand whiKt the finger and 
thumb of the other ore placed one upon and the other under the bark, during 
the time that it is drawn from the Dutt towards the point of the Btem this 
process is performed on the other side, and the bark by the two operations is 
completely taken off 

From what I have seen of the growth of hemp in this country 1 have no 
hesitation m saying, that its luxuriance is such, when sown upon the lands of 
valleys in Carwhaland Pain K&ndi, -is to be capable of supplying a great 
portion of the navy of Great Britain, it its value in England will cover the 
freight and other expenses. 

September 2ith — The Regis mother last night informed us that Jawihir 
Singh had absconded as well as Bhowani Singh, in order to avoid the oppres 
sion of the Oorktaht She gave an afflicting statement of the grievances inflicted 
by them , assured U3 that our loads should be forwarded, and that Bhow&m 
Singh would not be faithless to his engagements , but that we should not see 
him, as both he and Jawihir feared to be seized and sent to Smnagar She 
was very anxious to impress us with a belief that the warmest wishes of the 
■whole of her family were with us We then desired Baudu Th&pfi’s son and 
the Jemadar would come to our tent, and remonstrated with them on our situa 
tion Bandn Thipfi’s son, and an old man his governor, expressed their coucem 
at the delay in our journey, and said they were ready to accompany us to PdH, 
when we should see Bandu ThhpA, and that we might rely upon it our effects 
should reach Pali within three days after our arrival \Ye were obliged to 
remain satisfied with this explanation, but said, that if we had not an account 
of the baggage being on the road to us in three days, w< would certainly 
march 

September 25th — As a person acquainted with the management of goats and 
the culture of the mountain ncc would be useful in going to Calcutta with the 
former, and perhaps eventually to Englarul, I gave the sum of thirty rupees 
for a slave offered to me by Jawftlnr feingh, who was apprehensive that he 
would be forcibly taken from him by the Gorkiahs if he did. not dispose of him 

September 264 h . — The Jemadar Jagrup came to take leave. As I saw he 
expected a present, I filled a China box with five rupees in Timdshas and cave 
it to him. He appeared highly gratified with this, and we saw no more of inm 

At 0 h I 5 I left the village of Soltir At 8,380 paces, reach Panlci Math. The 
latter part of this journey was very embarrassing, as the ram now was con- 
tinued and heavy The path was covered with a glazed surface, so slippery, 
that few of the party escaped without one or more falls. When quite dark I 
reached the Garni Gangd, whose current dashed along with great impetuosity 
Having safely reached the bank, we were involved in the deepest darkness, 
and could only ascertain that we were at the foot of a steep mil Here we 
were obliged to wait about three quarters of an hour tall a light was brought, 
which showed a steep narrow path, much obstructed by stones and long grass. 
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With much trouble we collected the goats and forced them into the path, but 
i stopped. Not being able to get them on after a stop ot unusual 

length, 1 endeavoured to pass through them, aud when I got to the foremost 
ranfc, felt myself suddenly dip through the grass over a steep ledge which 
came along the edge of the path and down the face of a bank or precipice, for 
the darkness prevented me from judging of the extent of the danger A tuft 
of grass, after 1 had a short fall, came between my legs, and m a few seconds 
more I found myself seated upon a stone as if upon a saddle, my feet not 
touching the ground. By dint ot groping about, I found some stout tutts of 
grass a little above me, and well within my reach These proved firm, and 
enabled me, by there being a succession of them, and by placing my toes 
against the face of the bank, to raise my head to the level of the path m the 
grass, and the hand of a servant drew me up 

September 27 tA. — Thermometer 60 J This is a deserted village called Panki 
Maik, situated on the top of a hill, but surrounded, except towards the nver, 
by an amphitheatre of others still higher Bandu Thapi's son's party had 
turned out the inhabitants of a village on the opposite side of the Ganti Gangd, 
and taken refuge from the ram oi last night in their houses. I thought it 
right to halt. Thermometer 67^ At 4 p al the son of Bandu Th6pa and his 
party marched to Piped Koti to day, and was soon followed by Jagrup Jemadar 
and his party 

September 28 Ik — Thermometer 63° At 1,462 paces, reach the steps, which 
in going up were an object of terror, but which now surprise ua that we should, 
have thought formidable , this change in our sentiments has been worked by 
oor having become familiar with worse roads, and likewise by the declivity 
bung coucealed by grass. Encamp^at Purtiikothu At 1° 45', distance 3,225 
paces, the GvrLialis wished us to pitch close to a small house or fort, they 
were preparing to comm md the road to Bhadnndfh, and that of the Jhtiia 
across the Alacananda to Bandh&lh, and the temple of KtdarnAth The 
invitation was declined for obvious reasons 

September 29 ih —Halt this day We are told that on the summits of the 
neighbouring mountains there was a large red tiger, which feeds on elks and 
the largest kind ol game, but seldom comes to the lower part of the country 
He is described to be of the size of a small horse, his neck lb covered with hair 
so long as to fall over Ins face and almost conceal his head, as he comes down 
hilL From this account, it is presumable that the animal is a lion 

September 30tA —Thermometer 60 3 Noon, 78 J Night, 6S This land was 
given by the Rajas in Jaghir to Bhadrmafh for the maintenance ot the 
officiating priests , aud the Gorkiahs have not disturbed the tenure, though 
they hv e at free Quarters upon the farmers, when they come either to collect 
rents in the neighbourhood or for any other purpose, as in the present instance, 
when a force is collected to impose upon us a belief of their strength. 

October 1st — Bhownnf Singh, by message through Hark Deo. requested us 
to be particularly on our guard against treachery, which he apprehended would 
be employed against us The Goi khatu having sent some coolies, we marched 
with due precaution, our fire arms loaded, at half past two At 1,135 paces, 
encamp on a narrow plot of grass, formerly cultivated 

October 2 nd —Thermometer at sunrise, 51° Noon, 82° Night, 61° This 
day about 11, the subadar came to pay us a visit He is a relation of the 
deposed Palpa Raja ft is worthy of notice, that two-thirds of the troops of 
Bnactu Thdpa, consist of the natives of the subjugated coantnes 

October 3rd — Intermittent fevers are very common at this season, and 
attributed by the inhabitants to the ram which falls almost continually at an 
end of Bhadon, and the great moisture of the soil But to the humidity of the 
atmosphere and the ground may be added the vegetable trash they eat, and 
the close and filthy state of their houses, and especially the accumulation of all 
kind* of dirt round their habitations 
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October 1th — Wmt, accompanied by a few Goiktak Sepoys in pursuit of 
bears , saw and wounded several 

Ort< tier 5 ih — A letter hid come from handu ThajKt, stating that an ho 
dtsm.il much to meet us, he wished wc would mirth its &ihhi as possible, and 
he would wilt for us it Chandpur 

October Gfk — No coolits came. The Jemadar said we ohould certainly have 
them the following day 

October 7th —Thermometer 60 At 9 begin our march As I thought it 
probable that I should not Ik able to overtake the gnats before night, and as 
the road was bad and the skv looked wild and threatening I endeavoured as 
I passed some rocks, to find out some cavern in which 1 might tike up my 
lodging, for the earners were so far behind as to leave me little hope 
of their arriving with m\ bed I saw at i distance from the roid i deep recess 
in the fn e <>1 the rock, and congratulating myself on my guud luck, went to 
examine it more closely when I suddenly felt in offensive smell ind proceed- 
ing to the cave found the diad body of i man In what manner he came by 
lus death I could U"t learn from the appearmeti about him , but is lie wis 
not stripped ind had white clothes, I suppose he was some pilgrim from 
Bnid't-i'tfnn At paces, I found the goats on a sandy and stony part of the 
bed of the Afa< r ittmlt Mv bed arrived about Hi vi clock, uid my tent in the 
middle of the night The ft < 'id) i pretends to be our friend ami recommends 
us to be on our guard. We set hrt to piles of tire wood, m order to keep off the 
leopards 

OeUihn hth — Thermometer 'iC 3 March at 0 Tim deserted condition of the 
villages threat* ns this unfortunate country with the loss of dl its inhabitants 
if it remain under the dominion of the G«ikhulu It is odd enough that every 
governor, and indeed every Sepoy sees what is to happen but no one seems to 
make any attempt on principle to cheek the threitencd d< population The 
gov< rnors of the different districts n m un iu them but for i few \ \ its, and it 
appears a m ixirn with them to mike hay whilst the sun shines, whatever ills 
belal the misfortunate r<jot from their exictious. Thermometer it night, 65' 

OctcUr Bih —Thermometer 59 It began to raiu briskly soon after I com 
menced my march, and continued two thirds of the w iy The road lay through 
a country that was once highly cultivated, but which exhibits now littlo more 
than traces of what it has been. This day I found tw o men under the Peipul 
tree near the A'andaXni, who wished to become my servants one of these was 
a one-eyed fellow who had assisted in earning our loads from My/jubad As 
they seemed strong enough to bo useful as carriers, and said they were starv 
ing in this countrv, and had no connections, having lost their waves, f took 
them into empl jy Having mentioned the general features of the country, we 
went through this day in our route upwards , it w unnecessary to say more 
than that the luxuriant vegetation had so alttred its face in many places as to 
render it a work of some time to recognise them Alter a very complete wet- 
ting, and the feel of the sun, which showed itself nearly unclouded, near Korn, 
Prayay, we ruaehed the Pindar Ganga at 6 357 pices, when wo crossed the 
Jhula On the opposite aide, on a stone Ckabutra under a Peepal tree, we 
found Bandu Th&pd, who rose at onr approach He is a stout old man of 
seventy, plain in nis manners and dress, and altogether not supenur in his 
appearance to one of the zemindars of Gha~iporc He sent word by the 
Bi chart, that when we had laten and taken some rest he would wait on ub 
H e came m tko evening, accompanied by the Btdviri and the Kamuniah On 
enquiring what were the motives for our passing through their country, we 
replied teat we wished to see the horses of tho Unrdcs and to procure some 
shawl wool goats Why did we disguise ourselves 1 To this it was answered, 
that ho mu at well know it was the general custom of pilgrims 60 to do , but 
that we had a farther inducement, for if this had not been done, we should 
not have been able to enter the Un-des , os he must not be ignorant that all 
entrance to that country is interdicted to the Gorkhahs and to Europeans also 
Why, he next asked, had we not applied for a Paricdnd t Our answer was, that 
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bod we waited the time necessary for procuring a Parwdnd, the season for 
going through the Himachal would have passed, but that had we found the 
horses required, wi should have applied regularly for permission for going 
through the Gorkhah country We theu enquired it ho hail to complain of our 
having committed any violence or irregularity in the course ot our mart h ? He 
answered in the negate e ile was then informed that hundreds of the Nepalese 
went through the Company s provinces in any direction they pleased without 
interruption 11c admitted the truth of the remark, but caid that he wl bed 
ns to remain 5 day s at ham Prdt/aa, and afterwards said that this period mi T ht 
extend to 15 or 17 days, until a decision should be formed by the different 
chiefs is to the line of <onduct to be taken We said that we had been much 
detained at various places on diffeicnt pretences, that our money was nearly 
♦ xhausted, and that we could not mnki any further hilt than i day, when we 
would proceed towards Pah where we would halt 2 days lie said, that he 
was obliged to go to irutyar on au.ount of the J)a<hara and wo might not 
hnd anv bearer-, the next day but that we might dt pend upon them the 
following day , and that he would order the Bohan to attend ns to Chilkiah 
\\ e p irted app ireutly on tilt best terms , and Banda Thapi v. as much pleased 
with Ins present 

Oitnhcr — At S o’clock Eandu Tlupi set off iu i Dan. ii, or blanket 

collected in gathers at the two endo and tied to a long pole He was carried 
by two men, who muot lnvt been abundintly loaded as he cannot weigh lesa 
than fifteen stone The town of ham Piai/aq, unit u»ed many inhabitants in 
li>Oy , but at present a tew Irahnwn, who atttnd the temple, and some mullahs 
who tike care of tho Huda, constitute the whole number 

\\th —Thermometer 55 Noon, 80 Night 61 J After having 
pomplttcd 3,35b pace*, ill a aouthrrly direction with some easting and 
westing we encamped near a Peepul tiee, having the J\nJar on our lett. and 
the Chandpvr null ill emptying into this ruer in a broken otrenm a little 
before u« and shout a qu irtcr of a mile below our furmer D round ot encamp- 
ment The soldiers, aluug with us havu scarcely iny rirtmi’es, aud would 
ha\e the worst ot i*\ weie they to attich us, but I tru^t tlu^, is not thmr 
intuition although I perceive their numbers are increased 

Octofrr \2lh — Thermometer o0° Night 57“ A servant I h id brought from 
Piped huit h id been sea oral times at J Ih Bhadri , and stated that the ro id on 
the right side ot the Chandpur nullah was shorter aud bUter th in thut by 
Tope or Tambd Koh, ind that the people from this part of the cmintry always 
went by tins road As it was a great object with me tu save distance I 
resolved to go by tins road , my companion determined to go by the other I 
considered tills a matter of little consequence as the separation would only be 
fora few hours Wlnl»t on the road a stout (drlhih whom I had not before 
seen, md who from Ins dress appeared of a rank Buptnor to the rest, spoke to 
me in a very insolent tone, and plated himself in a menacing position striking 
his mubhrt violently against tho ground I snatched my gun from my servant, 
cocked it and stopped with the intention of shootmg him if he advanced a 
single step towards me Another soldier, seeing what I was about, ran, begged 
me to desist, and abused the in on who had been impertinent The village 
was on a very high spot I left my goats a few yards behind and with my 
Khaldsl, Cheta, went into a square flagged on two sides ot which were low 
buildings for cattle and in front a high Chabdfra connected with some houses. 
On the edge of tins stood twenty hve (Jnrkiah bepoys principally new faces, 
and on the flags below were my loads. I asked who was the head of his force, 
and, on ins being pointed out, asked hnn what was the meaning of this decep- 
tion He said it was expected that I should halt there, and everything was 
ready for my accommodation , I told him, that it was my intention to cross the 
Chandpur nullah that night, and desired to know if he meant to furnish 
bearers. He answered, that no bearers were to be had, and that it was 
impossible from the lateness of the hour to reach Ohandpiir I saw that nothing 
was to be expected in the way of aid A guide w as even refused I therefore 
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ordered my people to throw away my things of least value, divide the rest, and 
march- Weil aware that it would be impossible for me to reach the banks of 
the nullah aa the night was setting in, I pitched my tent on an elevated spot 
close to the Math. I placed a sentry on each road, and had a fire made suffi 
cieutiy large to throw light upon them My men were placed upon the 
CAabutras, and altogether my position was more respectable than could be 
expected on such an emergency The fakecra, who hve at the l/nf’A, desired 
us to be watchful as a \ery Large tiger had lately taken off three men from 
that neighbourhood 

October 13tf — The night has passed m quiet. I inarched about 9, and in 
about an hour over a descending and slippery road camt to the steep bank of a 
watercourse M r H sent & note, stating that he had been stopped at the village of 
Tope yesterday, and desired to go to where 1 was. This ne refused, and by 
showing a firm determination to proceed was not opposed but the (Jorkkalu 
left behind, at the moment of his going on, were busily engaged in putting 
flints in their guns. He had reached Adh hhadrt, was uncur amis, and 
desired me to jinn him as soon as possible In about an hour 1 found Mr H 
encamped in some flat ground between the turplea of Adh lihadri and a nul 
lah. In a short time the carriers from Baudot /, most probably instructed by 
the Gorkhalis, all at once started up and ran off It is Dclieved, that this was 
done to delay our marching We here disencumbered ourselves of the least 
■valuables of our property, and divided the rest uuongst our servants to carry 
In the evening we set off The Gorihalu encamped about a hundred yards 
above ua The march of this morning w is about 4, POO paces, that of the even 
ing 2 r »p0 

October \4tK — Thermometer 4S Q At 3 5<Ki paces, I reached the summit of 
LewAli Lalii GJiati, having lor the last mile proceeded through a fine forest of 
horse* chesnut, walnut, ilex, and rhododendron of the red kind- M my people 
have, it is said, bem killed by tigers at this spot within the last three months. 
At 6,058 paces, cross the rivulet. Here we stopped to eat some dal and nee 
instead of stopping near us, os heretofore, the Gorkhalu proceeded about two 
miles in front to dress their victuals and to make arrangements for stopping 
us at the 6r>bha pass. Had we not been embarrassed by our goats, a march 
across the Gadra to the right, leaving the Ramgangd to the left, and steering 
towards Langur green would have completely disconcerted their schemes, and 
have brought us into Mr H 's jaghcer near Ldldang However, circumstanced 
as we were, it only remained for us to persevere, until we should have gained 
the bobha pass, beyond which it would be difficult for them to stop us. After 
taking our frugal meal we proceeded 'iht distance from our halting place is 
2,600 paces, and we encamped upon a flat on the left bank of the river, where 
we were met by some Dome* with music. At night a farmer brought his son 
that was sick, and expressed his concern at our situation, believing us in con 
finement When it was explained that this was not the case, he said, that it 
most happen, as all the troops were to meet at Sobha , and detain us there, aa 
they haa failed of effecting their purpose before. Orders had been issued to 
all the fanners to assist them, in case we should resist them Here again our 
escort departed for the night to a village at a distance, and had we not had 
the goats, we might have availed ourselves of this opportunity , but I had 
determined, as long as it might be in my power, not to quit the animals which 
it had cost me so much pains to obtain 

October 15tA. — Hoar frost, thermometer 47° I marched with the goats. 
After having gone about a mile, I observed that I had passed on the right and 
below me a body of about eighty or one hundred men armed with muskets. 
They were evidently surprised, and burned much to overtake me I fell to 
the rear of the goats and continued my pace . a man asked me where Hearsay 
Sahib was, and desired me to stop £ asked him who he was. and by what 
authority he took the liberty of interrogating me He replied that he was the 
Jemadar of the party, and was sent to prevent ocr proceeding until his subadar 
and the principal zemindars of the country had a meeting with us. I told him, 
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that I w proceeding quietly on the high road molesting no one, that I 
expected not to be molested, and that I should resist in the best way I could 
any attempt to atop me by force. That we had promised Bandu Th&pi to stay 
two days at Pali, and that wc should stay that time according to our word 
He then dropped his tone, and requested me to order my people not to go on, 
which I refused As the soldiers had gathered round me and were closing, I 
told him that if ho did not order them to go to a distance, I should consider 
myself attacked and act accordingly , and advised him to reflect on the conse 
quences which might ensue by hts forcing me to defend myself He ordered 
the soldiers to keep farther off I continued to march, followed by the whole 
of the party After reaching the bank of the nver which was forded, a man 
of Bandu Thhpa’s party came to know if 1 wished the goats to bp earned , for 
this civility I thanked him, but declined giving him any trouble, save that if 
any of the goats should clianus to be carried down the stream, that he would 
order hia men to stop them jnst above a rapid at a Bhort distance I continued 
my march, when the Jemadar said that it 1 would stop only one day, opposite 
Sumerutj house, the mcctiug would take place, ana we might proceed. I 
refused to stop anywhere short of MekeUkown In hall an hour more I saw 
a large new house half way up the hill on the right and on the plain dose by 
the road, the party of soldiers was assembled, they having preceded me from 
our last conv* rsation A tall man, whom I understood to be bumfrru, came 
forward, made a salaam, spread a blanket, and begged I would go to his village 
until the subadar should come. I i>aid that I was upon the principal road, 
and I was determined not to leave it until I should arrive at McMtkoim H.e 
requested me to stay only one day, duriug which the business would b*> settled 
I told him we had been much deceived before, and at PaU only would we halt 
willingly I resolved to wait for my companion coming up, that we might 
defend ourselves with more adv antage against the force, which now amounted 
to as much as the country could muster Wishing likewise to draw feumeru 
away, I gradually whilst converging walked back ogam and he followed. At a 
proper place the note from D S was given He said he knew its contents, 
and would furnish provisions aud bearers if we would only stop ODe diy In a 
short time Mr H came up he was of opinion we ought to get beyond the Sobha 
pass, as if they f tiled to stop us there tbev could not have an equal opportunity 
elsewhere I agreed with him and took charge of the advance, whilst he 
brought up the rear The goats were with me A body of Sepoys ran hefore 
to gam a narrow part, which confined the path. One -went through the goats , 
I followed to puJi him from amongst them, and found about twenty men had 
formed a line upon the path. The man I had pursued, probably exasperated 
by being obliged to run in the sight of his countrymen, put himself in a 
menacing position on the path I retired a few paces, dropped on one knee, 
in order to get a steidy and low aim, when another advanced numbly, and the 
person, who appeared so resolute, threw down his musket and presented his 
neck 1 I 30 I ordered the soldiers to quit the path, and they drew up on the aide 
for me to pass Whilst this was going on, Mr H was engaged in warm conver 
satiun with the Sepoy* behind, had formed his few men into two divisions, 
and agreed to no other terms than those I had before proposed, viz , that we 
would go to Afthelckowri aud wait there the remainder of the day To this 
place we went , and having only made 4,50d paces, encamped under the shade 
of a mulberry tree and sahnga tree, clo&e to the habitation of a Gosai/i This 
personage was taU, thin, with a long beard, and about eighty years of age He 
approached with much respect, and desired me to sit down on part of the 
Chahuira under the mulberry, surrounded by stone figures of deities. In a short 
time bringing a pomegranate, he particularly requested that we would stay a 
few days, as violence would certainly be offered if we did not. He represented 
himself to be ac inhabitant of Ondh, and, after residing here forty years, was 
anxious to die at Benares He was tired of living in a country where religion 
was neglected, and everything tended to desolation In the evening a Brah- 
min who was called a major, and who we understood executed the writing 
business belonging to the Company, now made his appearance with a message 
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from the snbadw stating that to-dav ho was much engaged m ceremonies of 
ablution and worship, but that early in the rooming he would certainly wwt 
on U" To this We replied, that we had madeavory short marc) 1 to accom 
modite lnm, that he had not come agreeably to hw promise, aud that if he 
were ilidi'iNsod to see us, wt would wut for him at the A'hutga/ (rudrah. on idle 
wroth side ol the pass. Inc w\jor represented, Hut it would much 

gratUj him and til* wh»l« part) if wi would stop hen. four or bve dij* This 
we pn ltivelv refused The old pundit w xs \<ry di sinus of our iy , but. as 
we plainly perceived tbit uim. vv is all Inc Milndar wuntcu w«, rt solved to 
persevere The appeurmu* ot cm* of Mr Jinthtnord s agtnt> who wild ho was 
come on his master » business nukes u> di-beliMi tin i<port of th* rc heme 
any rupture between our uoi ernnnnt and the (j >rk hah* and nuke h us still 
mow desirous to Jioid »ctml hosiibtKs. 

Utlobei ItrfA — Morning urv Jo \ Thcnnomitcr *>2 \N*. wtre stirring 

very enh nnd is the ft • Lh tin wire round us in ion-id rabU lnwln a, l had 
mv brenkfu>i phi nom «tom in d ate it with im uin ijj inv hunJ Many 
Tenndiii> and luvildirs i“un< rmtu] Mr H h tmt and th« *-nJib' rs < losed I 
called to thi nniwipU Jeiuadai and said it the soluicrs did not immediately 
retirt I should 1 > h upon tint r jm. once v* mho t h ion md irt in 

cnnai uueuce b«eiiig me thoroughly pnpir*d run! ol tin • h<«rs canii 
off l red their neck* Mid desired m* tj t ike off th ir In vK a if th y did nut 
stop us tint would be thur file Observing tint niinv b id r it n >tml no , 1 
stepped iw ij from them udtiu serving who hid him suit «H with the 
goats Mid they w* re not allowed to pn > • d 1 then s iw th t i bj l> of about 
tbirtv hid birred the pull were forming m a sinu unL ind i muu <>n to 
attack Us Icilled to me * min mron to pup ire. tnd spruiu into the pith, 
desiring the soldiers to stand il*ir TJic muu tiiulv opened a lit*!* and l 
independently advanced with too m.uh impetuosity A mm or two id\ meed, 
and I shoved tiiem Kick My >.un bad m an in stmt is ni im b imU upnn it 
is could find rojui to tou h it but they could u >t wrist it iro u me I bid 
it least seventeen or twoity upon but tins ratbir pr iluiigui th m shortened 
the coutc t, as tnev pu'led m opposite directions It would huv* be. n mun 
taincd for ev en a longer time liid not one man got upon ni\ neck vnd stuck 
bis kuces into my loins, endeavouring to “tringli nn with my 1 antlken luof, 
whilst another la&teued a rope round m\ hit h g and pulled it Wkw ml* Irani 
under me ^imported only la one leg and almost fainting in *in the hmd 
round mj neck f lost mv hold on the gun rod was instuitly thiown to the 
ground Iftre I was dramredal* ut by the kgs until my inns wire pinioned 
Trhen i hod got up, nothing could aurpaA-, th< sara^* c v prelum of j<*y <1 pitied 
in the countenance of tbL victors , nor was the fuotity of Uleir a« tioiis much 
behind hand lor fear of my getting loose two M'l'liers hi Id me f o-t by a 
mrd, and every now and then gave me a violent jerk bv w ii of 1* tting me 
know my Mtuitnn Idesirid to l** placed upon the f f t to oh a out ol the 
rrowd , and, after wirae hi station, this wxi complied with Mr 11 it seems 
liad httlu Ru^pieum of so immediate an attuk, xs he wis wm-lungbis mouth 
when the affray begun md did not hear mv call to him Our m rv mts wi re 
absent from the amall pile of arms w* hid 1 bad only nnc arm* d m in in my 
suite, bav ng given o\u ray other double bnm lied gun to Mr 11 for his own 
immediate use , and to my Fcrvant, ivlio luul n long duck gun, 1 hrnl given the 
roost expriAs orders not to fire unless thr (.t/rLhn/u fired hr^t Mr H md tho 
whole of our serv uits except two or tliree who t scaped tins fare 1 know not 
how, were secured Mr U was not bou id, but Fecund by perwme holding 
hia arms some of the others were struck with tbe butt ends of muskets ana 
much maltreated. In about two houre, during which 1 remain* d bound, the 
subadar made his appearance lie whined quite a beau just slipping from 
his toilette, saluted all the soldiery with a biiupertng smile of exultation play- 
ing on his countenance He did not deign to salute either Mr H or myself, 
and we were certainly not in the humour to pay any compliments After 
easting upon us some looks of survey, he retired to hold a council In a few 
minutes he came again, and having a carpet spread near Mr H seated himself 
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upon it and entered into conversation I asked him whether the rope ornaments 
placed round my arms wpre tilt bandB which connected the friendship of the 
J£*gtiAh and the (loikhati* T whether this was a conduct that was justifiable 
towards a traveller who entered into the country peaceably who hid demeaned 
himself m the most pciceubh manner whilst he remained in it, and was 
returning fieaceably tow ink Jus own home To this he asked why I went 
through the country in disguise 5 1 answered to avoid expense unnecessary 
dr lay and to enable me to get into the Vn-dat During this time I remained 
bound He dewred me hi be seated this I refused until the cords were token 
off mv arms which lit ordered The excuse he urged for not coming before, 
was tint the diy wi3 one of great religious ceremony If so, I observed whit 
re won was tin re for lus having delayed not making his appearance till so 
late an hum, it bung now near 12 He stammered oat some imperfect 
apology 1 pointi d out the bound ]>ei»ple, and desired that either they might 
Ik- unbound, or that 1 might be rc shaikh d Hl said, thit they all should be 
net at Warty mnl t.Mi or tlircc wort looked. In about halt an hour tlie 
suliad ir lift iw mil iftcr i long consult ition, in which Jemadars, luvildars, 
and Si jmv s bun a pirt a litter w « wnttonto Ram Sah at Ahnoro This 
cowardly Ullnw hid prudently kept lutRM.lt out of the way till the scuffli was 
over 15> ictim, cs We h ivc dour v\c h tie got into a part of the country less 
remote tr nn the plans and mon in tbewivof sending information of what 
bis on urn d In lh« cm mug our low country servants were unbound , but 
thosi \u hi i land to bring m our bagciee wcie still bound, as well os the 
Pundit md lu> u« i hew Hu former u ted with firmness, the latter was much 
c lit dow n I di sued tint min ot mv servant* might go to attend my goats 
tins w is u i filed to On looking over the events ot this day and reflecting on 
tlieioiiMijn tiu huh ini\ u-ult from them I c inuot but be grateluf to the 
Author ■ I ill tor liavnu 4tuu me imnne^ to bear my present situation with 
nut the drt «d ot tin d« itli now hkelv to • ut short mv uvri i r About fifty people 
ire -it to t'Uiul u-i md fhuy are so nui&y as to afford little chance ui sleep 
to night 

(h ( >!*•> 17/A —This day w as u-hercil m by the hammering of a blacksmith 
prepinng fitter- In the forenoon tin two Pundit* mi re taken away, as we 
apprehend'd to lx put to tlu toiturc however in this we were mistaken, as 
it yms for tlu purpo-i of plv in„ one hg m a square hole cut out of a heavy 
log of wood and a strong peg biingunvin across the two sides of the notch 
retained the loot hi viral ui my ^erv mt- vei** shackled in this manner, and 
of Mr H s One of m\ hearer- nficred to tarn i litter as also did my goat 
herd- Tills man cinic up as a fikeei the second diy after we had voice over 
the A iti pass mdsinl ho would tuki serine, provided 1 would furnish him 
with victuals till wi should remit the phuis. He purposed going to the anb& 
dar saving that he was a f ikecr, hid only iccoznpawed us for his vicxuals, and 
wished to dip ut If he got pi i mission he avid he knew what road to go by 
to prevent being stopped it any of the (r'orlh/ili chikt* and should bating 
accidents, reich Chili ink on the third diy 1 wrote a lcttci to feir E. Cole- 
brookf*, open rcl itmf the generil umim-tances nf our situation and that the 
only matter winch could be laid to our charge v, os going through the country 
in Hindoo dresses This along with one Irom Mr H to his brother in law, 
Lieutenant Salmon, were put into a piece of my orange coloured mantle, and 
sewn within the doubles of an old woollen wrapper, in which the fakeer kept 
the lnstiuTiients he used in prayer Hr made hib representation to the subadar, 
but was ordnred back into confinement Thi3 did not disconcert him. He 
wa8 confident that ho should be able to execute the commission ho was charged 
with He fuid tbit he had eaten ray salt, and would not be ungrateful , that 
he should not stop hu\, hut having his beard shaved, and having changed his 
dress, he should proceed with an answer to Almora, or wherever we might be 
He lett me, and T suffered an hour to elapse before I looked for him He was 
then Bitting down on the ground with his blanket on his head and arranging 
some wood in a bundle as if for cooking When another hour had passed 
again, I saw the heap of wood with a bundle of clothes laying by it, close to 
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one of the sentries bnt the fa Veer had disappeared Should he succeed, we 
owe him great obligation, as the probability ol our deliverance depends almost 
entirely on the representation Sir hi Colebrnohe will mike to the chief of 
Almira We desired the eubador to allow the major to write a letter from 
ns joint]} to the Chovtra y Bam r*ah stating in general term*, th it as we had 
been imprisoned and bound by his order, wc dt sired to be tub into 4 iviora 
We euclosed a note to Mr Hawkum, mentioning the imprisonment, and 
requested the Choutra to forward it to that gait] l man I g iv e the major a 
pair of scissors, for his trouble, and a rupee to iach of the two soldiers who 
were going to Ihnora with tho letter A toward of three more was promised 
if the} brought us in answer on the fourth dn A considerable number of 
farmers were brought together by order of the subodar, m order to show than 
the punishment he had indicted on the &aJub b»( coin miser ition wasdi pitted 
iu their countenances, wltuh lormed a striking contrast with those <if our 
guards. The old Oosa in continues his kindness m bunging ill tin. milk las 
cow gives morning and night This is very little , but it shows his will 

October 1WA — About 10 oelork the fakterwos missed A great muse was 
made, and a stnet search for about an liour and inrsons sent out m every 
direction however, I trust that our r will have got comph tel) out 

of their reach This escape has maele thou doubly v pliant, aud a m vu looks 
luto the tent every hour at L ist 

October 19fh — The old taniiit his nephew and our lull servants were 
released from their logs, but h wl their li mds bound and w Lre t ike n to 1 Imam 
To the 1‘unditt I give presents of mom v md m order fora further sum on 
tny agent, and in the event ol their de ith» 1 tn »de a provision In in my i ffects 
for the maintenance of their £ uuiltea We "ere told lint our low eountry 
servants should now be relea--ed fi mi th«ir lo*,s An ddutisof htikc sinter 
wuven with brush wood w is made round I he stikes bnn„ only driven 
straight down, might easily be drawn up I muitnm this, nisi attei the 
OorUuihx have made on attack, they usually « litre m li tUem»elvu> in this 
in aimer 

October 20 th —Thermometer 4V 

Octrber 2Ut — The fogs are a. ad to hang our th< Komnun in at tins season 
for about half tins mouth whin they dispirsi, thev ire very dih t and 
penetrating One uf the lull Servants 1 hired its a < j.ily on the banks ol the 
AandCtknt , amved with his load Hi had been <*ick and obliged to stay it a 
village behind The other man, Til ik, now m.m to Union sud Out we 
might rely upon his honesty and fidelity indite his given i print of it is if 
hu Dad been dishonest, he might have O olic off with his loir’ uumoleshd bnt 
though evincing some little courage m coming to persons iu « iptivny after 
learning the fate of lm comrade, iu find it is eonhmd to this, fui on boiindniL 
him as to taking a letter to SI mad ihu/l, he exprtW-d Lls te ir- ami though 
apparently recovered, cited his illness as one cau.se for his not umlert iking the 
journey 

October 22 nd —Our BervantB were tliiR d iy released from tlicir logs ind had 
more hberty allowed them for moving ibout Seventh day of imprisonment 

October 23 rd — In the evening the two Jemadars armed with a letter from 
Bam boh. This acknowledged the receipt of our letter, and a copy of an order 
from A i poL stating that having heard that two persons had gone towards the 
Uh dt s in disguise with guns, A,c Hindu Thupa was ordered to stop them on 
their return, and know their business, and who they were, and also to detain 
them td 1 an answer should be receives l from Catmandu r ihe kuiadars Rani 
that they were surprised we had gone privately win n we might have commanded 
the country "Vy e returned, the same answer as to J*widu Thdpa that it was to 
avoid delay and inconvenience , but from all I huv» weeu 1 am thoroughly 
convinced, that, if we had applied for permission, it would not have been 
granted. 

October 24 th — The Jemadars who brought the letter from Bam Sab, came 
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this morning to say that they had ordere to procure whatever we might stand 
in need of The Jemadars prctc uded to express astonishment at the seventy 
of the usage we had met with, which they baid was not agreeably to the orders 
the subadar had received , and stated that this had not been reported to Barn 
bah 

October Zbih — A letter to Bam Sab was finished and sealed. We determined 
to w nd Kangh Singh with it, that we might be sure of its reaching Bam bah. 
and that he might fully represent the treatment we had experienced A hall 
kind ot consent was given to this by the Jemadars. A copy of our former 
desp it< li to bir 3j Oolcbroohu, to which were added recent madente, wsa 
given to the f ithcr of a boy whom £ had relieved bv tapping for dropsy He 
said th it be should go to his house immediately would place the letter in the 
bole of one of his shuts, and currying these in Ins hand, would reach Chilkiah 
on the third day 

0 ' f obef HOth — This evening we took a walk out of the northern gate of the 
abhatw, and prolonged it for m hour in order to reconnoitre the adjacent 
country for the purpose of attempting our esc vpe should there appear a 
necessity Tor the mtasuic Our euarib apparently did not miss m. for the first 
h dt lmur when om licence g ivc them much alarm, and suspecting wr had 
actually cfliitcd our c < ipr, pcopb were sent cut in (very direction toappre 
htnd ua lhc attempt to escape from hence would be difficult as in such 
casi wc must pruned u>mpli.t< Iv through the wildest pirt of the ennntry , 
and ilnto'l dl tin mull wakriourve^ bv which the mount tins are separated, 
servo es tin rctre it ot he us and other wild beasts 

O tain > tltk — W fi< n we reached thi pi ice, the bides of the mountain were 
beiutitnilv grien but m this short space, by the night fronts, they have 
ossunud the ruaa< t lm ry of lutmuu, so rapid is the change of season m this 
country 

(htoher 2b th —Early tin nu mins, a Jemadar came into our tent and seating 
himself saul theohjictot hi" wnirimy w is to convey Ub to <S mna-iar where 
Amir Sni«,h v i"hul us to Im Tins nun brought no letter, and his mterterence 
w i«. ividintlv the ciu&eul sonu pcrnl^vity to our Jemadars Amu Smghis 
the head o* the army ind Bum Sih the chief uf these districts 

Octohn 2'jth -11k w it clif illness uf onr guards haa not m the least dum 
Risked V zcuinidir bnu n ht to the troops some Ghee fur sale borne one 
complains! th it oil mixed with zt lh< strvuitof the owner w as laid 
hold of (in l through ft ir of being punndn-d it he did nut confess that his 
misUr hid adult* rvtid tin. Ghee made an actuation to this effect The 
supposed « ulpul w vs seized "tripp'd bound and flogged severely with thongs. 
The Ghee was i imhsLltoil tor the U"e of the soldier" and twenty five rupees 
as i tme wire ordered to be paid is the lilic to the «ubadar bhonld the poor 
wntih not i>i ible to piy this in momj, his cattle or children will be seized 
to the umnint, ind the v due will be pud by the person who is to benefit by 
the prupirtv 

th tuin i Stub —To day man. troops reached us from Sirv/agar, and we have 
with ua m all about one hundred men 

Oiinhti i\»t — Another I cm id ir now tame with a few men, saving that he 
had the orders of B nidu Th tpJ to proceed with us to birutat/ar from whence 
we were to go to //audit ai uid tint oil th< roidwe were to be met by 
It injur Kajn the son ot Amir bmgh Although Bandu ThapA did not write, 
■we thought it right to send him i bhurt litior, nt itmg that as we now were on 
the high rood to C/nliinh it would he highly inconvenient for us to leAve it 
This Jemadar is ibout sixty, of a more fruuh cbirwter than any of his brethren 
we have met with, and ns cmploytd m going through the district to prevent 
the farmers running awaj tie said hu ciiorts to give confidence to the 
farmers were imflectuol, and the orders of the iigja were disobeyed. An 
order had been issued under tht great sc d of the prince, in consequence of the 
great loss iu the population of Gartral , prohibiting the soldiers from taking 
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any of the inhabitants as slaves but this was wholly disregarded, and the 
soldiers always escaped the punishment with which they- had been threatened 
Lmng in free quarters, without receiving any check for this conduct, the 
soldiers had, the old man observed, an far oppressed the country, that where 
there were formerly twenty five families, now only one was to be found. 

November Isf — The Jemadars from Almira eame at an early lmur to report 
that orders had arrived from Him bih to return all the tilings which had been 
taken from us , and after the lapse of about two hours they returned with the 
guns, Sic W e now found ourenh es m the way to hbertv and resolved not 
again to part with our arms except with our h\es This aav our hill sonants 
arrived The old Pandit and im> nephew w ere. in irons, but u Lre furnished 
with victuals by Bam bah 

Nova liber 8 nd — Hoar frost Thermometer 36° Night GO’ We made 
preparations for marching at 9 b 151 left Wtluhkuun, and ascended the Sohha 
Pass. At the foot of the descent from tin & tbha Pass is tliL Abut* ir valley, 
and half way down is a knoll of calcareous rock the western side of a huh is 
about thirty feet high and overhanging the base forms a shallow cavern 
attributed to one of the isms Jrum chinks in the stone exudes a small 
quautity of black bitumen The A hutsar xnlkv i>. snout a mile broad , in the 
middle the edges are full of springs, the water of which is colluded for 
irrigating the nits. This \ illev pioduces the Jtun matt rue next in quantity 
to that of Ch'jokum, and would give vast crops <*f hump of the finest qualify 
We pitched on a nee flat on the Tight bank of the Uamqan rti < pnortte to a 
small village called Jhufa Kangh bingh overtook u*. here with a litter from 
Bam bah, stating that his son was on the rend to meet us that our ill treat 
ment did not proceed from him, and that the authors of it should be severely 
punished 

November 3? d — Thermometer 41’ Night fO 3 March at 10 We encamped 
under a Petpal tree a lntle below .1 lathi, on the left bank of thr Jiamjangd 
the top of Ghtnxah la Lina, cohered with snow, was very visible in a northern 
direction Our supposed march to-div about sevtn miles There was here nn 
immense quantity of hah The people place loo«e bundles of rice striw in the 
river and keep them down with large stones The fash coming into them to 
deposit their spawn, are seized by the hand before the} c an get from w i thin 
the straw In front up the hill > are three mens for extracting tar , but the 
pines are small, and of eourse do not contun much turjicntine 

Aovcmbfr 4th —Thermometer 50° Night G2 The son rf Bam b ill was 
announced post as we had finished dinner when he came, preceded h\ an old 
man repeating his titles, Ac and free or «ix bazaar girl* H s name is Lachlur 
bah, about twen tv six or twenty tit. ht years of age He was dri ssed in fine 
D<uca muslin, and had about twenty shabby orderlies m attend mu He 
expressed the concern hLS lather was under at learning how we had been 
treated , and was anxious to have us believe, that the Arfr/t/s hail acted, not 
only without his father’s orders, but even without any orders at all He 
appeared desirous we should say wi forgave what haa happened and the 
persons who had committed the outrage should be pumshed. We requested 
that the Pundttx might be released, and stAted that we were unwilling that 
servants should be punishes! for Ua\ ing acted agreeably to their orders Lachlur 
SAh said, that he would make a severe example of the soldiers who had been 
most active in seizing us, if wc would poiut them out It was obviously his 
intention to have given up a few of these wretches to condign punishment, in 
order that we might have the odium and conseejuenceH of the act, and that his 
government might retaliate upon the Pundilt It was stated by us that we 
should derive no pleasure or satisfaction from the immediate agents being 
punished but we should be glad to know the nuthors of our arrestation, who 
were principally to blame , and we farther said, that, as far as we were 
concerned, we should forgive the men, provided the Pundtto were immediately 
returned, so as to quit the country with us He said he would write this 
proposition that evening to his father, and wished ns to stay till a messenger 
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should return from Aimora with an answer He said that DasratTi Bahafai 
had written to Ntpal, that we had taken up between four and five hundred 
men with muskets, 4c , bad erected forts on the border between Bothant and 
the Un-dee, and were endeavouring to raise the Manhfa and Untvat against 
the Gvrkhalu < 

November btJi —The Jranidaro last night requested that thesubadar might 
be furnished with a certificate of their good umdmt towards us. We said 
that we had no objection to gne a certificate of the good behaviour of the one 
and that we pardomd the other nrowdid it would ask pardon of the old 
Bandit (or the treatment ho had experienced from hun and his soldiers. 
Laclibir SAh came m tlie afternoon, and announced the receipt of a letter from 
the Baja, of At/*i/ ordering uh to be seen safe nut of the country with all our 
i ffecta, and that wc should be treated with civility He observed, ne were at 
liberty to depart whenever wc might think proper 


The Dihiawe of Veubbis 
Act oi nt of tup Ceremony of Perahekra 
Presented to Jju Estelle im th* Governor of Ceylon 19, 1817 

Perahcrra (proper)} called Lvsila K'leye) is a very ancient ceremony m 
commemoration i»t the birth ot the god \ l&hnu. K sunning on the day that the 
gud was bom u untlv tlu day of the Dew moon in tho month of July (£ysala^ 
In y»me sacred book'* tbn ct-mimm is said to be in remembrance of Vishnu’* 
victory uVLr the esuras or enemies ot the gods 

The ceremony of the P< ralicrr i }•> thus begun The people belonging to the 
four principal l>cv ihs* go tn a young jack tre< not yet in fmit the stalks of 
which are three spam in cir< umferem e They clear the ground round the 
tree and consecrati it by fumigating it with the smoke of burning rosin, 
smearing it with a prepvratiou ot suid.il made on purpose, and further by au 
offering of a lighted l uup with mm* wuks, which is put at the foot of the tree, 
and of nine betel h md nine diffaeut kinds of flowers arranged on a chair 
Thi9 bang done the wood ruttcr cf the Jd )ha Dewale, dressed m a clean cloth 
and purified by willing and rubbing himself with lemon juice with an axe 
lefts ttu tree it its root and cut* the trunk transversely into four pieces of 
equal length to be divided among the lour Dewale 0 The lowest piece is the 
property oi the Suthi Dew ale, tin next of the Miha Dewale, and the next of 
the Kutergam Dew dc and the tup piece is the property of the Fattinv Dewale 
Each log 18 carrn d to its reactive Dcwale accompanied by the beating of 
tom toms. On the dav oi the new moon of the mouth of Evsnla each piece is 
fixed into tin ground m a p irticnlar spot in the Dewale , a root is erected over 
it, it is covered with cloths to keep it couicaled and decor ited all round with 
white olac t fruits iud flow era 4c Thus prepared and situated, the logs are 
called Keep, which signifies pill ira 

TiU the fourth day from th vt on which the pillars were fixed, the Kapoor&les 
carry round the Keep morning and evening, the bow and arrows ot the gods to 
whom thur tt mples are consecrated On this occasion tom toms are beaten and 
cnncpics, flags, talipatns, umbrellas, fans, <fee are displayed Tho bow and 
arrow an. called the god, and carrying them round the Keep is called carrying 
the god. On the 6th day of Perahcrra the Kapoorale brings the bow and arrow 
to the gate in the street, and places them in the Ranlulligay on the back of an 
elephant. The elephants of the four Dewoles thus bearing the bows and 
arrows of the four gods are led to the Moloowa. which is situated between the 
Maha and Natlia Dewales where the chiefs ana people assemble At the same 
time, the Buddha priests of the Mahgava bring to the gate of their temple the 


* Devaiay*, the houae of god 

■f Palm leaves prepared for writing, also called olas 
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Datu Karendoowa, (the shrine containing the relic of Buddha) and place it in 
the Kanhilhgay on the back of an elephant who remains at the gate 

In the meantime the procession moves from the Maloowa between the Mala 
and Mata Dewales, making a circuit round the latter on its way towards the 
gate of the Hahgava, where the relic of Buddha is m waiting 

The procession is as follows — 1st, the king’s elephants with Gajonavke Ni 
lems , 2nd, the Gin gals with Kotitukku Levkam , 3rd, the people of the lour 
Kories Dissave ana petty chiefs of that Dissavony . 4th, thp people of the 
seven Kories , 6th those of Uwa , 6th, of Matale , 7tn, of Rnffrsgam , Kth, of 
Wdaponey , 9th, of Udapalata, all appointed and attended like the people of 
the 4 Kories , loth, the Bamboos or images (representing devils) covered with 
cloths, 11th the elephaut of the Maligava bearing the shnne, followed by 
other elephants and the people of the Miligavo, who precede Uie Duwcne Ni 
lenie and NanayaLkan Leykara with umbrellas tahpatras, Hags fans, shields, 
tom tomes, drums, flutes accompanied by dancers , 12th, the elephant of the 
Natha Dewale bearing the bow and arrow of the god attended by the women 
of the temple and followed by the Basnayke Nilime, with the same pomp of 
attend ants as the former, 13th, the elephant, bow and arrow and people of the 
Maha Vishnu Dcwale 14th of the Katergam Dew de 15th, of tlit Pittmy 
Dewale , 16th, the people of the M iha Ley K-un department larrying muskets 
and flags and preceding their chiefs , 17th the people of the Atteinttoo depart- 
ment similarlv equipped, followed by the AttepattooLejkam ana the IUtenn 
hatmnyas of Cedunuare, Yatinuvare, Tuomponej Harrs pattoo, Donmb ire and 
Hewahette lbth, the people of the AVeddikk ira department by their Levkarn , 
19th, the people ot the ad until iku department with their Le> haw , 20th, 
the people of the Padihnre department and their Lcjkams. 

The rerr monies just desenVrt are perfumed during five d iy% commencing 
on the sixth ol Perdmna and they arc performed in the four pnneip il i4reets 
in the evening and at the seventh hour ol the ni 0 ht, but in tlie nocturnal 
proi cssion the shnne is not introduced. 

Indeed, till the reign of king Kirtessne the shnne never appeared On the 
occasion ol the proence of some biame.se priests this king ordered the shnne 
to form a part of the evening Perahern assigning is a reason tint with this 
innovation the ceremony would be m honor of Buddha as well as of the gods 
In the tour-e of the live da>s mentioned precedency is to be taLen by turns, 
by the different parties who attend the procession The hv< dushiMiig 
expired, another ceremony an important and ewentnil p irt of the JAi ihcrro, 
commences called Rajiduolis Bcjniu which List five d more 

It commences with bringing irom the Dewilcs, the lliDdoi.Jis or Palanipuns, 
four in number each dedicated to i pirticular goddess and tach fntiiJsliul 
with a golden pitcher and sword similarly di die ited These PilnmiuuiN form 
a part ot the eaemng procession and are tlim ( irned by the ptoph ifter tho 
bows and arrows but in the procession it ni^ht thiy take the lcid the women 
belonging to the Dewalt', who attend* d the first part of the cercmon}, attend 
tln> also, to which every other honor is due and is paid 

In the king’s time, the daughters md voung wives of the chiefs, dressed in 
rojil apparel, given them by Ilia Majesty, alternately actompiuiLd the 
Kojidooli of each gjddcsa. 

From the com men cement of this ceremony the castes of washers and potter? 
including both sexes attend the men of the former carrying |iamtcd sticks 
under their arms, and of the latter, earthen vesacLs adorned with cocoa nut 
flowers. The Olia people of the five principal Dissavoius carry five largo bam 
boos in attendance during the whole oi this ccremon} 

Thus the ceremony of Peraherra is continued up to the day of the full moon 
of the Eysala. On the night of the full moon and on this alone, the shnne is 
earned in the procession As soon as the procession is over, the shnne is 
deposited in the temple Asgray YVihara and the Raiidoohs and bows and 
arrows are brought back to their respective Dewalca boon after boiled ncc. 
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cumes, calces, &c , are offered in the Dewaies to the images of the gods The 
otferinga being made the procesuon re lommentea and proceeds to the nver at 
Uettambcy or Oonaiuwa, bearing the bows and arrows and llandoolis. 

At the river a decorated boat is found m readiness in which the four 
Kapoorales of the Dewales attended bv four other men belonging to the same 
establishments, go some distance up the river, carrying with them the swords 
and Rater pitchera of the goddesses , and at the break of day the Kapoorales 
suddenly strike the watt r with the swords the other men at the same moment 
of the discharging the water that had been taken up last yrar, till the pitchora 
afresh in the exact place whtre the eworcb had been applied. 

Tins being done they land, uni having placed the water pitchers and swords 
in tile fiandoolw, they return with thu pr<x easion to the city the morning 
of thur return is the loth dry liter commem ement of Penherra, r ihe two 
Adigars and tho chiefs who may not have ac< ompamed the ceremony to the 
Tirt" met* * ''ll +v, £ ’v.iJ uhvV e*irnmg at a place called K urn tn Aanua arid 
accompany it t»> the A&gjay TViinra, fiom whtnee the shrine hezng taken the 
•whole proceswon movisto the place irom which it started at hist, ru the 
Malm h nun the Maliu each p irtv returns to its respective Dewale, the “dime 
la earned bach, to tlir Maligavc and the ceremom is at an end 

Dunngtheh\eda>oth it the Kandooh ceremony w performing, the Kapoorales 
of the four Dew ale'', th» evening proccasion being concluded coine to tho 
Maginil M uidui and reap the U lugala Astu, a hvuin <*f thanks md praise to 
the & ods uni they offer up prayers tint the reigning king in \y bi Lle'.spd and 
pnispr red Then they lctnin to then D. wiles with girhndsof dowers from 
tin Ma_ool ilandue with which thry adorn the images of the gods ointe tho 
English gov < rnment h i& been established, the Maitgala Afetu ha* been repeated 
at the N itha Dew ale 

During seven days after the cercmonv of beating the water, the all yakon 
is dim 4 d m the tour Dew lies, by people belonging tu the caste oi tom tom 
beaters. The dancers are masked and they danee to the sound of turn toms 

This d mce being finished, the people oi the 15 dibit easte dance during seven 
days moie, round hums of bodwd nee vegetable* curries cakes triuts &c, 
which they i at otter the d un i At the cud of the iourtun davs the dancing 
bung over, the keepers five din the Dtwilc-., u« air idy described aie taken 
up, earned to the riv er with tom toms and flogs and throwm into the water On 
the 4iay the w iter is struck with swords torn bundles ot hno cloth, wulh gold 
nnd s\l\ i r coins indpietenef auudal wood, uTt given by the treaburer to the 
Dew ales. . 

Under the former govimmuit when the king accompanied the Ptraherra, 
the ceremonies we ppiiormed watli unusual spit ndour and thp proi essions were 
far more mignihi Hit tlun th**y art here described In case of any impurity 
appealing he vi tin iXw ales, the periormanee oi the Ceremonies was mUruutted 
during the space of three day* 

The whole of the fcstivil was ended on the 31 bt at 11 o’clock in the 
niunnng the commencement of the concluding pruocbsion was announced 
by the firing ot gwj, ds, a loud noise ot toui-toms and Kandyan pipes accom- 
panied by the tracking Adigars whips. Eight tine ehphanta first appeared, 
one attu the other, then i uue the relic of Luddha which was carried under a 
small gold vessel culled Kauhilhgiy covered bv an elegant gdt canopy, on the 
back of a noble elephant most superbly caparisoned , his head and back covered 
over with crimson cloth embroidered with gold, and his tusks ca^ed in gold , 
he was supported on cich side by two elephants, richly adorned with brocAde 
housings, the riders on their necks and otlmr attendants on thoir backs bearing 
silver tans and umbrellas the great elephant m the centre earned nothing 
but the can in’, c r giP open pavilion coveniv tho llxnhilhgjj' which contained 
tho relic The second Adigar, as Diwane JSileme, marched after the rebe, 
preceded by hi a whips aud followed by a vast crowd of attendants, a party 
of whom was aimed with spears five elephants of the Natha Dewale next 
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followed, the one in the middle cai rymg the bow end Arrows of the god, which 
were succeeded by a long profession consisting of elephants belonging to the 
different Dewalea, bearing tlu s «vuihok uf thur gods Dissaves with numerous 
attendants, standard beirera torn tom bi ittrs, tie Tim pirt of tin. procession 
was inter»i>ersi_d with groups of d inters and huge figure^ intended to represent 
demons. These were followed by tlir whip bearer* of the. first Adi gar, who 
marched attended by three thn is on li is h It and followed by n gre it bi>j.lv of 
guards and retinue Then came the close Palanquins supposed to contain the 
goddesses of the Dew ah s, each attended In a number of wdl dr> s<*ed fein ilea, 
with their heads tastefnllv orn uuenti d with flower* The d iy was fine and the 
rays of a bnlliuit sun were refh ettd liom the silver fans and umbrellas, from 
the brocaded clothing of the eh pliant*. and fruru th* gold paaihoua covering 
therein of Jhuddhiand symbol-. ol the gods altogether forming a spi ctade 
no less interesting th in novel to an Europe m 

Daily , for au hour oi more before the pro* > E-ion c imuiciieed the tight rope 
dancers and other performers of diff rent th adaptions wuinbli d in the great 
street between the Malui \islmuainl Nitha Divide-^ immediately und* r the 
wind-iws of that part ot the p il ui from wlmh tin king of K indy was acuis 
tomed to view such ureinouirs Tln^e h md nine ip utuu nts an now occupied 
by the seuroi commissioner of the loiduity ) ums Gay Em) in whose 
spacious hall His Exi ellem v the Governor uidLuh hrownrig^ end most of 
the ladle- aud gentlemen ol Kind} frcqutntly ni t to witness tiic \ mous 
performances 

The rope dancers were two fun ile\ who considering thit they did not iiac 
the balancing pole moved with no small ae^iec of c w utlgiaie and one of 
them, rather i well turned figure, showed In r a* tiuty bi springing from the 
rope many timrsin rapid su<ct '.mn to a height not k - tli m siv or Light ft ct 
A group of young men and bo\-> in the attuv of rUnnng girls hiving tliur 
arras and legs covered with small belt displiyul with edict tin lr talents 
whde another partv with bttle of the ‘ foreign md of ornament performed a 
very regular figure dance brandishm^ all th* whiU uid a* - each oth* r a couple 
of short sticks which thev held by the middle, one m eicli hand , the (filet of 
tins was muv.h improved by the stinks having i t.v -el of v> mb flix *t each 
end. But of all the dancers, perhaps none were more worthy of notice th m 
two athletic champions, armed with toils and bassy shields who performed a 
war dance Their merits lay m an extraordinary and not ungraceful activity 
of limb and flexibility of wnst, more than in any disphy of the science of 
attack and defence. 

Immediately after the relic of Buddha and the symbols of the gods had been 
deposited in their respective sanctuaries, all the chiefs who h id borne a part in 
the Peraberra, repaired to the hall of audience to pay thiir respects to His 
Excellency the Governor, and to report the successful termination and happy 
omens of the great festival. Upon this occasion the attendance of chiefs was 
more numerous, and they were more splendidly dresspd in their peculiar and 
Btrange cobtume than had been before seen by us Their richly embroidered 
velvet caps, with elegant gold flowers on the top so various (for no two were 
alike) were strikingly beautiful . their Urge plaited tippets fringed with gold 
over thejr splendid brocade full sleeved jackets, with the immense folds of 
gold muslin which composed their lower garments gave the whole group a 
character that mav rastly be termed magnificent The dignified but easy air 
and manner with which the two Adigare, the Dissaves and the other superior 
chiefs walked up to the hall to salute His Excellency the Governor, must have 
forcibly struck every person present This when taken into consideration 
with the history of their nation, the general character and property of the 
people, and their peculiar situation and circumstances, and particularly in as 
tar as regards then locality and exclusion from intercourse witn the rest of the 
world, is perhaps a moral phenomenon, a parallel to which is not to be met 
•with among any other people in the world 

The Governor was attended by his Staff, the Hon. J D Oyly Esq , Resident 
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of Kandy, Colonel Kelly, Commandant, and the other civil and military 
nervanta resident in Kandy , Lady Brownngg and Mrs. Nihill were likewise 
present, and the elegance and the courtliness oi the Kandyan chiefs were never 
more strikingly displayed than by the polite and graceful manner with which 
they advanced to make thmr obeisance to her ladyship who, with her usual 
kindness and condescens on, received their respectful salutations. 

This spontaneous instance of gallantry in a people upon whom the sun of 
chivalry never shone, and who mmthive hitherto held the female character, 
however exalted m rank, to be entitled to no share of public consideration or 
exalted mark ot nsp< < t from thp lords of the creation is in no small degree to 
be attributed to the f tainting and amiable manners oi Lady Brownngg, and 
it must have been lngblv gr itiiyins, to her ladyship, who has, since her arrival 
in Ceylon, so zealously and with so mu^h effeet endeavoured to meliorate the 
condition ot h< r owu sex, among the natives of all ranks and classes. 

Alter compliments had passed between His Excellency the Governor and 
the principal chicis agreeable to Kandj an custom, one ot a group of provincial 
Mohottde r ime forward and addressed His Excellency in a complimentary 
speech, in which he attributed the unprecedented productiveness of the soil, 
and the extr lordinarj general prosperity of the country, since it came under 
the rule of the English, to the found good fortune of His Excellency 


Hlstorical Notice 

OF TDK 

First appeafange of the SmallPox and Measles in Arabia 
(F) um t'te lluton / ot the mail Pus, In/ James Moore, m d ) 

The war of the Eliphant wis axchgious war of great celebnty m Arabia 
but the trulh was so obs>< ured b> Oriental fntions, as not to have been deve- 
loped even by the peuetratinn of Gibbon the incidents of it were intimately 
connected with the history of the small pox. 

Abrahab, an Abyssinian prince and a Christian, was viceroy of Yam an. He 
built a magnificent church at Sanaa, with the pious design of attracting the 
Arabian pilgrims fiom the idolatrous worship at Caaba, and of inducing them 
to pay their devotions to the true God, and so convert them to Christianity 

In the ypar r »6s the mb ihitants ot Mecca were alarmed by finding their 
ancient temple neglocttd and some of them secretly entered the church at 
Sanaa by night, and dt-hled tlm wrIIb and the alt u Abrahah was so incensed 
at the profanation that he swore he would raze the Caaba to the gruund , and 
having soon assembled a laig< annv he marelied direct to Mecca mounted 
upon a huge ekphant Abdol MntaJleb,the grandfather of Mahomed presided 
m Mecca, and according to the Arabian historians, was aided by htaven, for 
when Abrahah attempted to enter the citj, hia elephant knelt down, then 
turned round and could not be forced to advance While he was disconcerted 
by this incident a laige finch of supernatural birds named Ab dill, came flying 
from the sea. The plumage ot some ot those birds was black and their bills 
white , others hud gri hh feathers with jellow bills Ail of them were armed, 
each carrying a small stone the size of a pea in its bill, and two lu its talons. 
These atones were inscribed with the name of the person they were intended 
to etnke, and were thrown down at unco upon the army The stones pierced 
through the helmets and bodies ot the Abyssiuian Bolcbers , none escaped 
except Abrahah who fled to Ethiopia Re there related the catastrophe of 
the army to the Emperor of Ab> ssmia, and was desired by him to describe the 
form and appearance of these unknown birds , on which he pointed up to one 
which had pursued him during the flight, and which still hovered over his 
head , at that instant the bird launched a stone at him and laid him dead at 
the Emperor’s feet. 
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It can hardly be supposed that these incidents, recorded by a number of 
early Arabian writers, corroborated by so remarkable a consequence, and intro 
duced by their prophet into his sacred book, should have been altogether a 
baseless fabric. Historical fables have usually some foundation in truth, 
which is manifested on this occasion by two Arabian writers. 

Dr J J Reiake of Le> den. was wt 11 versed in Arabian antiquities, and the 
translator of the Slot.lt m nmials of Abulpheda He also wrote a Latin disscr 
tution, containing miscellaneous medical observations extracted from Arabian 
relics. There is a passage respecting the origin of small pox and measles, as 
follows — u Dr Friend his conjectured wall m his factory of medicine, that 
the small pox was first brought into Esrvpt during the Cahphat of Omar, about 
the year of Christ C40, bv the Arabians, who had been infected by some 
eastern or remote nation, and the disease was thence propagated through 
Europe. But I have auiJetitly discovered in a book winch in other resjiecte 
is of no valuo, both who nist c irned the small pox into Arabia and the time 
when that occurred, for in turning over tin Arabian numuanpt which is 
inscribed No 53 in the Lea dm library I found clunee the following 
words — “In thi3 ypar at length, the small po\ the incudo, the discuses 
named nawisal ind Lyu luthropm,* or alkalib fust apjKaml in tho land of 
Arabia. Some of those distempers had ew enrred Infore to the Israeliti s, but 
never had attacked Arabia till then , in this year il u there appeared certain 
trees, as the Sylvan rue aud the Col<»cyiitb 

“ The Ethiopians therefore at this turn carried the sm ill pox into Arabia, 
who, m the days of Hippocratic, c irned the plague info Europe The ve.ir 
mentioned is thatinwhnh the Abysnimms (Hiba^mi' having ejected the 
royal family of the Homaites and got poss e -,sujn ot tin lr kingdom, lnvndi'd 
Mecca, the} were desirous of subduing the renmniii^ part of \tthu and of 
establishing the Christian iuth, which th<v pri tes-ed even in lla„ar with 
this intention they endcuvoured to overturn the great temple of ( aibi the 
seat of Arabian Pagumxru but they were repulsed and pin voiislj affln ted by 
those divine and nrodigioas bird* which are mentioned m huriU The 
Koran c. v, and m the comm entane* upon it 
“ In that same year Mahomed was born, and consequently it wx% according 
to the Christian eera, the year 572 ’ 

Notwithstanding he gives Slasuidi an unfai ourtbie character, as a writer of 
fable* and a weak impostor, Dr Reiske seems to have credited his testimony 
as to the rise of small pox and measles, and it is strongly supported by another 
evidence 

When Mr Bruce, of Kinnaird, was at Massuah in the ltcd Sex he had the 
opportunity of seeing the Abyssinian annals aud other historical work® of that 
country He quotes a manuscript of the siege of Mecca, by LI Hameesy nud 
this author accords with the Arabian writers in the more remark ibic incidents 
of the war of the Elephant, and particularly in the destruction of the Arabian 
army by miraculous birds, which he suspected was a miracle raised by the 
devil and his conclusion is,+ “that it wan at this turn that the small pnx and 
measles broke out in Arabia, and almost totally destroyed the ir ny of 
Abrahah.” Here is a Becond direct and mdppendent evidence of this fact, 
added to many circumstantial proofs , for a crowd of historians agree in the 
invasion bj Abrahah, and of the destruction of his army before Mecca, though 
there were only a haudf ul of frighted citizens to oppose them 
Bat a contagious malady has frustrated manj a military expedition and no 
disease was more bkely to have this effect than those mentioned by Massudi 
and El Jameesy For the small pox and measles would make frightful havoc 
among troops wno were all susceptible ot the contagion 

The two species of mystical black and green birds with white and yellow bills, 

* Al K a] 8 b eat rabios caniDa, non ilia Ear/;pes sad wta Arabics, quA m canes vertuniur 
qm sic msaniunt, 

t Ira vela to disoover tho Source of ihe N3e, \ ol I, p 5H 
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who dropped down atones, tho size of peas, that destroyed the army, and the 
pestilential disease which rotted the limbs of Abrahah, therefore admit of an 
easy explanation The whole may be considered either as an Eastern allegory 
of the origin of the small pox and measles in Arabia , or, a£ I rather suspect a 
parable invented by Mahomed to excite veneration for the city in winch he 
was bom and to augment that which had botn long paid to the Caaba. The 
daik, typical phrases used in the Korin, secured him against a charge of false- 
hood from those who knew the 1 icts , vet intimated that the city and temple 
luui been preserved from Christian pollution by a miracle. This event occurred 
two months before the birth ot the prophet, who in assuming and maintaining 
his divine mission employed a multitude of artifices , yet he did not venture 
expressly to attribute this mincli to Ins embryo agency with heaven But the 
Mahomed in commentators and historians, from respect to the Koran have 
dwelt upon the prodigy and suppressed all mention ol the diseases until the 
truth was bunea in the types 

\nd even in the present times, some persons may deem it mysterious, that 
two dl&tt mpers bhnul 1 have arisen md destroyed an army of Christians, who 
were stuvmg to pull down a Pagan temple, yet have ^paied the impostor 

It was undoubtedly i singular triple coincidence, that the email pox, the 
meaalts, and M ihoracd, should ill apnug up in the same year in Arabia for 
the disturbance of the world But the army of Abrahah the victims of those 
contagion*, were avenged though without tasting veu D eance, by contaminating 
their enemi' s And it may easily be imagined from the subtle ^nd deadly 
nature ot these infections what destruction they must have occasioned, and 
how rapidly thev would extend 


Mr Brown’s 

Accucst op the state of Milvbvr, 

Under the authority of Hyder a\d Tipioo 
(tram Bi t ch anan’s Journey through J Insure ) 

Mr Brown gives me the following acconnt of the changes that have taken 
place m Milibar and, owing to lus great abilities, and knowledge of the 
country and it> inhabit nit*, it deserves the gre \icst attention 1 shall only 
observe, that I do not think lie doe* justice to Hyder's character, oi whmh I 
have a most t ivouribh opinion founded on the report-, of all his former 
subjects except those of MUibir who c innut possibly be expected to speak 
fur]y ot vii infidel c onqueror of thnr country ‘ Milibir sac s Mi Brown, 
‘when liydcr liivuiidit was divided into a number ot a petty Iuipiships , 
the government of winch bang perfectly feudal neither 1 iw*, nor a system of 
revenue wcie known «non 0 st its inhabitants Owing to the quarrels between 
the difh n ut Ji ija*. and the turbulent spint ot the N tir chiefs, who were 
frequently iu Lrms ogunbt each other, the state of the < ountry was httle 
f ivorabic to the intiodnctlon of order or good government Malabar, 
however, wastbin a country very nch m money For ages, the inhabitants 
had been accumulating tlie precious metals th it h id been given them for the 
produce ut their gardens Hyder s only object, in tlic countries that he 
cmnjucrt d wis to u quire momy , ind, provided lie got plenty of that, he was 
very indifferent as to the mems which his othceis hn>k to obtain it Immo 
diutely id ter th< conquest of M ilibar, vast suni> were, extorted from its inhabitants 
by the military ofin era ind by the (Jauaiese Brahmins placed over the revenues 
Of thcBe extoi tions Hyder received a share , and no flint of a by stem of 
revenue was felt until these sources began to till Vrlicn he found the assets 
from Malibar tall Bhort ot its charges, he listened to proposals from the Rajas 
to become tributaries An estimate of the revenue was made by the above- 
mentioned Brahmins , who, as many of them were to remain with the Rajas 
as spies on their action'', took care that the estimate should be so formed, is 
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to leive s large sum to be divided between them and the Rajas. By this new 
order of things, these Utter were vested with despotic authority over the 
other inhabitants, instead of the very limited prerogatives that they had 
eDjoyed by the feudal system, under which they coula neither exact revenue 
from the lands of their vassals, nor exercise any direct authority in their 
districts. Thus the anuent constitution of government (which, although 
defective m many points, was favorable to agriculture, from the lands being 
unburtheued with revenue) was in a great measure destroyed, without any 
other being substituted in its room. The Baja was no longer what he had 
been, the head of a feudal aristocracy with limited authority, but the all 
powerful deputy of a despotic pnnce, whoBe military force was always at his 
command, to curb or chastise any of the chieftains who were inclined to 
dispute or disobey his mandates The condition of the inhabitants under the 
.Rajas, thus reinstated m their governments, was worse than it had been under 
the Canarese Brahmins ior the R ij is were bitter informed of the substance of 
individuals and knew the methods of getting at it In short the preoanous 
tenures by which the Rajas held their station joined to tlm uncontrolled authority 
with which they were vested, rendered them to the utmost decree rapacious , 
and not even a pretence was set up for exacting m<un> from all t-uch as were 
known to have any There were no 1 vw a , money injured impunity to criminals, 
and innocent blood was often shed by the Baja s ow n hand- und* r the pretence 
of justice In the space of a few years maiiv of them unasked trewiu. to nu 
amount unknown to their ancestors , and hid it not been for the dread they 
entertained of Hyder^callingthcin tonu ireonnt for tin u ill gotten wealth thur 
situation under him wai» better than tliat which they held before the invasion 
The country however was duly declining in prudme and ponulation m so 
much that at the accession of lippoo, I have rc e .11 to tout ludi from niv own 
ob&ervitious,andfromtheiiniuiricswhi(hlth( 11 made that they vm re redmedto 
one ballot what they hid Ken at the time <>l Hull 1 et ompK-U bat still greater 
calamities were reined n»r the unlortunate inhabitants 1 J this < nuntry in the 
reign of the Sultan During the government of ln-> tatln r th< Hindoos conti 
nued unmolested m the extra-e of their rcli.inn the custnni>andobaeivtncea 
of which, in nnnv ven essential points, supply the place of 1 1 \ - To them it 
was owing th it -<nme decree ot order hail bitn preserved in eoi n ty during the 
changes iuat had taken place Tippoo ou the contrary, eaily undertook to 
render Ishmism the sole rdiimn ot Mul iKr In this cruel «id impolitic 
undertaking he was warmly seconded by the Mopl .ha men ik>^i ed of a strong 
zeal and of a large share 0/ that spirit ot violence ina depredation winch 
appears to have invariably Ken an ingredient in the rkarn ter of the professors 
of their religion 111 every part of the world where ir has spre.d All the con 
fidence of the Sultan was bestowed on Mopl ills md 111 every pi u*c they became 
the ofheers and ins rumenta. of government The Hindoo', were everywhere 
persecuted, and plundered of their riches, of their women and of their chil 
dren All such as could flee to other countries did so those w ho could not 
escape, took refuge 10 the forests, from whence they wag'd a cot -tout predatory 
war against their oppressors. To trace the progress of these evils would carry 
me too tar I mention them only for the purpose of allowing how the ancient 
government of this country was at last completely destroy ed, and anarchy was 
introduced. The Moplahs never had any laws, nor any authority except in the 
email district of Cannanore, even over their own sect , but were entirely 
subject to the Hindoo chiefs, in whose dominions they resided. Trap on’s coda 
was never known bey ond the limits of Calicut During tins period of total 
anarchy, the number of Moplahs was greatly increased, multitudes of Hindoos 
were circumcised by force, and many of the lowpr orders were converted, By 
these means, at the breaking out of the war oonducted by Lord Cornwallis, the 

S op illation of Hindoos was reduced to a very inconsiderable number The 
ascendants 0/ the Rotas were then invited to join the Company’s forces , and, 
when Tippoos army had been expelled from Malabar, many Nairn returned 
from their exile in Travancore , but their number was trifling compared with 
what it had been at the commencement of the Sultan’s reign 
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From thu short sketch it is evident, that this province, at the tone it was 
ceded, had really no form of government, and required a new system to be 
framed for its use. The feudal system was broken and no other kind of 
administration was known to the Rajas who laid claim to their respective dis- 
tricts, than that which they had exercised or witnessed under Hyder, and 
which was a compound of corruption and extortion. To these men, however, 
the most unfit that could have been selected, was the whole authority of govern- 
ment over the natives entrusted Two evils of great magnitude were the 
consequence of this measure the extortions and corruptions of the preceding 
administrations were continued while the ancient feudal institutions of mill 
tary service were revived, and all the Naira thereby attached to the different 
chieftains, and these agun to the Raj as Nothing could exceed the despotic 
rapaciouanesa uf these men, to oppose which there was no barrier , for it is 
well known, that none of the inhabitants dare complain against a Raja, what- 
ever injuries they may have sustained, assassination being a certain follower 
of complaint It is not surprising, that under such rulers, agriculture did not 
flourish, and that the fields now cultivated (which m some aiatncts bear but 
a small proportion to those that are waste; should yield but very indifferent 
crops ” buoli is Mr Brown’s opinion and it merits the utmost attention. 


The Storming op Hatha ss 

ExtraU of a Letter, dated Upper P/ov>nces, Bengal, December ^tA, 1817 
‘ \ our last weh ome letter reached me as I was on my march towards Hatrass, 
a very considerable mud tort m the Dnab The seruct ou which we were then 
bound was to reduce the. tort in question the proprietor ot which thought fit 
to recast the deminds made bv the Marquis of Hasting', to dismantle it and 
disband his troop., while at th^ samp time he should Miffer our police to be 
established throughout his ttrntorv ’Ihis person was hitherto recognised by 
our government la an inib pendent chief and for his former services to us 
while Lord Lakv. was bcloic Ehurtpoor allowed to retain possesion of this 
fort, in the centre, of the ceded provinces, and be still might haae remained 
in all his splendour and security, n he haa not refused to aceede to the above 
demands But b\ some atruige lnfatmtion he chose to resist and the conse 
quence bus been that he is now a wrct< hed fugitn e m the Mf war Hills being 
reduced from a pinnacle of w tilth and grandeur to dipendence and beggary , 
his name is D> ram J tkoor The fort in the estimation of the natives was 
impregnable and a second Bburtpoor In our opinion it was thought likely to 
stand a siege ot several months, but Providence ordered it otherwise , for alter 
a bombardment of eleven hours their grand pow der magazine blew up, with 
the most aw fill and terrific explosion ever witnessed bv the oldest soldier then 
in the trenches, where there were not a few who had served with W elhngton 
I was on duty at the head of the trench nearest to the fort when this dreadful 
explosion took place, which was effected by one of our shells penetrating the 
roof of their magazine It is computed that from four to five hundred souls, 
besides cattle ot all descriptions were buned beneath the mins Quite astounded 
at the moment, 1 fell flat on my face to the ground So tremendous was the 
shock that it was felt sensibly at Delhi, Meerut, Agra and several other places, 
at an incredible distance You may suppose what 1 felt who was within an 
hundred yards of the spot For my conduct at this siege I had the satisfaction 
to receive the personal thanks* of Major-General Marshall, who commanded, 
in the presence of several of his staff I went one night with Captain Tickell, 
of the engineers, to measure the ditch , it was eighty one feet deep and nearly 
four hundred wide W e discovered the enemy making a mine in the counter- 
scarp of their ditch towards our trench , and we purposed commencing a 
countermine the next night, had not this explosion taken place , bat as soon 
as night came on those who were rescued from destruction began to evacuate 

* ThU meritnnou* young officer la the eon of Mr Holland, of Tewkabury, and the brother 
of Mr Holland, the eohaitor, who reeideo in London 
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the fort, and we gained quiet possession about 3 o’clock in the morning of 
the 3rd of March ] 817 After this we proceeded to a neighbour of Dyrwn’a, 
who held a similar hind of fort , but this man, whose name w« Bug went 
Singh, was so completely dismayed by our success at Hatrass, that he Barren' 
dered the fort of Mooreoun without firing a shot The army then returned 
to cantonments, uid I was left with five companies of pioneers to raze these 
forts to the ground which I have completely done, as well as seventeen smaller 
ones belonging to the same chiefs The last named chiof Bugwent Singh, had 
beaten us before at Sarzney and Bidgelghur a few years ago He then held 
two immense mud forts, but which he afterwards evacuated I returned to 
the head-quarters of the pioneer corps at Delhi, and wc are now marching 
towards Etw di to join the Marquis who has taken the field in person against the 
Mahrattah States, who have hitherto harboured a race of atrocious freebooters 
called Pindarees, «ho make occasional incursions into the Com pony’s frontiers, 
burning and destroying every village that comes in their way, at the same time 
not forgettiug to cany off everything to winch they attach any value. How 
ever, the Marquis hjs taken such measures, vs he says m his proclamation to 
the army, will prevent the necessity of their taking the field again, and must 
strike terror into these brutal marauders The Mahrattah States nave agreed to 
all the terms he proposed on which occasion we fired a royal salute, and we 
are now hovering about till the places ceded to u* are takeu possession of by 
our troops for which purpose two or three divisions of the grand army are 
now marching But our military successes have been considerably damped 
by an epidemic, which has made dreadful ravages among the troops It made 
its appearance on the day we received the ratification of a treaty of peace with 
♦Sindiah and immediately raged through the camp The estimated casualties 
of fighting men and camp folio* era are two thousand and upwards It was 
at first mistaken for the cholera morbus but now the medical men say it is 
not that disorder The patient is usually earned off in two hours after the 
first attack and the disea.se for a long time baffled all medical skill, though it 
now begins to yield to calomel and opium " 


A DFSPBRATE ATTACK ON LlKUTENANT F Wl^GINS, 

BY A BODY OF MaHBATTAHS 

From the following extract of a private letter, wath which wo have been 
favored, we are concerned to find tnat a must atrocious attack was made on 
the life of a gallant young officer, Lieutenant Francis Wiggins, of the l5th 
Bengal infantry by a party of Mahrattabs He rescued himself, however, from 
the hands of the a^saswue, by an intrepidity and firmness from which we 
cannot withhold our highest admiration- 

Lucknow , December 7, 1817 — “Since I last wrote to you a dreadful cireum 
stance has happened to me which has very nearly cost me my life I had 
been paying a cubtomary visit of respect to rus Excellency the Nawab Vizier 
of Oudn at his palace at Lucknow, from which city our cantonments are 
distant anout four miles, when on my return from dining with the Nawab, 
I was attacked about half a mile from the barracks by a body of depredators 
called Mahrattahs, of w hom there w ere seven in number armed with swords 
and daggers. I wrb travelling in my palkee at the time, and crossing a barren 
portion of land intersected with ravines, when the first notice I had of my 
danger was by a wound from a dagger aimed at my left breast, but which 
fortunately entered my shoulder On one side of my palanqmn both the doors 
were ope through which were presented three swords close to my body, and 
on the other side, there was only one door open, through which there was also 
one sword presented Perceiving that this was the weakest side, I grasped my 
sabre, and with violent exertion succeeded in extricating myself from the 
palkee , but the sabre unfortunately becoming entangled in the door way, I 
was compelled to quit it to avoid being cut down by a man who stood prepared 
for that purpose Supposing the banditti would nave been content with the 
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possession of ray property, I attempted to make my escape by running towards 
my cantonments , but one of them more active them the rest, followed me up 
&o closely that after proceeding about two hundred yards, to prevent being 
wounded behind I turned round to face him, and stood upon the defensive 
At this period a dreadful but unequal conflict took place, during which I was 
more than once very near overcoming my antagonist My whole attention was 
directed to disarm him, for which purpose, for the first onset, I received his 
sword on my left arm, and struck him a violent blow on the face with my nght 
hand , he appeared much confounded at this, and went three steps back, a* if 
about to retreat , however, perceiving that X was unarmed, he again ad\ anced 
upon me, when I instantly closed, intending to wreat his hand, but uni or 
tunately my hand slipping off his, passed completely down the blade of his 
sword wounding my h md very severely, I then made a Bimilar attempt with 
mv left hand, which met w ith the same fate W e then struggled for a consider 
able time, during which I received many sword and dagger wounds At length 
he succeeded m cutting me down the face, from the eyebrows to the mouth, 
carrying away one of my teeth , the seventy of this blow brought me to the 
ground, and oefore I could recover ruy legs, he inflicted another desperate 
wound on my back, which completely disabled me when fortunately at tins 
moment, a pirty oi soldiers was heard coming from cantonments, at which 
the whole body retreated with precipitation They robbed me of about six 
hundred and fifty rupees, and on my arrival at cantonment I found that I 
had received in all thirteen wound* seven of them very severe, one expected 
to be fatal, and it was thought at first that my left hand must be amputated 
Two digger wounds aimed at my Itft breast were received in my shoulder, 
which they pierced to the bone This engagement, which nothing but the 
greatest activity and strength of arm could possibly have decided m my favor, 
lasted between fifteen and twenty minutes I had ten servants with me, but, 
as is invariably the case, they all left me at the moment of attack The pain 
that I hav e suffered Inis been intense, but my escape from death, ana my 
recovery which is now complete, is considered by every one a* wonderful even 
to a miracle Indeed, through the whole affair, the hand of Providence appears 
to have been evidently extended towards me for my preservation ” 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT DURING BONAPARTE’S IMPRISONMENT AT ST HELENA 

The arrival of Major Moodie, on the 6th instant with Despatches for Lord 
Bathurst from Sir Hudson Lowe it St Helena, has extited some speculation 
m the citv coincident as it is with the account of the landing of a sailor at 
that Island The sailor hid been one of the crew of the Northumberland man 
of war, which earned Bonaparte from Furope to St Helena, and in that 
Bituation had formed an acquaintance with Bonaparte’s servants This sailor 
afterwards became out of the crew of an East lndiaman, which being at bt 
Helena, the sailor in the night contnved to swim from tne vessel, climber up 
the rocka, visit and pass some hours gaily among Bonaparte's domestics This 
he did two several nights without being discovered or noticed but m conver- 
sation on board of ship he boasted of ins adroitness, and told confidentially to 
his messmates what he hid done Knowledge of the transaction transpired , 
he was arrested and examined, and conducted home to England in confinement , 
but it ha* not appeared that lie had any sinister intention, or more m view 
than an innocent frolic It is not believed Bonaparte knew of his being among 
hi a servants , however, the occurrence is supposed to have demonstrated the 
possibility of Bonaparte's escape on board of any English vessel, the captain 
of which might be inclined foi i bnbe, or otherwise, to convey him to Europe 
or America Indeed it is reported several such oi currences have taken place 
at St Helena, as have induced Sir Hudson Lowe to declare to the government 
at home, that if vessels are allowed to come to that Island as at present, he 
cannot answer tor the security of his prisoner It is reported in the city that 
Major Moodie is come home to make representations on this subject, and it is 
supposed another place of refreshment will be assigned for our East Indiameu 
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The latest accounts which have arrived in London from St Helena continue 
to mention the circumstauce of the sailor making his way to the residence ol 
Bonaparte It was also reported «u the Island, tout in consequence of repre- 
sentations from Napoleon, or from other circumstances, he would shortly quit 
Longwood, and reside at Mr Leech j> farm which had been or was about to 
be purchased for his future residence The latter is situated to the westward 
of the only binding place on the Island, about tliree or four miles in the interior 
The only access to it is a winding wav up the Ladder hill, at the top ol which 
is a strong battery T1 ip tcc min testate tuat it wis lonaidertd by every person 
not only the 'most pleasant residence on the Wind but that all cnance of 
escape was rendered lmpo^ible is any person approaching could he seen at a 
distume , and as there was onlj one pith a few suitiucls would be sufficient 
for the purpose of guarding it The tortih cations on Ladder hill are repre 
sented to be of the most commanding description large cannon looking nearly 
perpendicularly down both on the narrow ptMS, and al-o towards the sea. 
borne ot tlum are 32 and 44 pouuders they are swung in chuns, and could 
on the instant be levelled at an\ object however much below the range of the 
gains By means of a telegraph at the huii'a, of Mr Leicli, communications 
could be had in a few seconds with the Uovernor's hou^e oi with any part of 
the Island The greatest attention continued to be uuid to all usmJs sailing 
from the Island On its being made known by sunal tint a vessel is about to 
Rail from the I«land the officer ou duty mvhes hun-eh sure tint Bonaparte is 
at his reaidi nee, or to «qieak. m the laugu ige of the Inland he sights him” 
The signal is, then made for the ve&sel to depart and if she does not instantly 
heave her anchor, the batteries commence firing, and continue till the vessel 
has cleared the bay 


Errn 4C\ or Cautery i\ diseased Splefn 
To Oie Editor v) the Asiatic Join nu/ 

Sre, — In the last number of j our valuable rm^c< Uany, on the subject of the 
late epidemic in Bengal and other parts of India, I perceiv > my name mentioned 
m having received benefit man enlarged spleen from the application of the 
actual cautery , I not only derived benefit, but obtained a most speedy and 
perfect cure of that distressing malady by that very simple process As the 
circumstance 18 of consequence aud ought to bo better known, I think it right 
to give a particular statement of the ca»e, for the information of medical 
practitioners and benefit of the pubbe in general , and thut it may be more 
fully understood, I deem it necessary to state every circumstance winch led to 
the formation of the disease in question , and though nc irly liulf a century 
has elapsed since I was thus afflicted, yet I have as pcife< t a recollection of the 
whole as I could possibly have, had it happened but yesterday I was 
appointed to a situation m a district to the south of Calcutta, called the Twenty- 
four Pergunnabs, in the vear 1770, to which I proceeded in the month of April 
Perhaps there is not a spot upon the face of the globe more unhealthy than 
the southern parts of that district during the season ol the rams. My residence, 
in the first instance, was upon the bank of a creek or nullah, which com- 
municates with the Hoogly nveratthe town of Fultah, and about twelve milea 
inland from that town This creek was then dry, but on the setting in of the 
rains it soon filled and became navigable. This part of the country lies so low, 
that for Beveral days during spring tides the whole f tee of the level for some 
hours b< comes one complete inundation, nothing is to be seen but the trees, 
the more elevated sites on which the villages stand, and the causeways oi 
communication from village to village , and when the tide retires, it leaves 
the surface ot the ground covered with slime and the spawn of fish, the latter 
so abundant, that observing the water discolored m a neighbouring ditch 
near my habitation, I put my hand in to aaaertam the cause, when I found it to 
proceed from myriads of young shrimps, which I strained through my fingers 
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Vou may imagine what sort of an atmosphere must be produced irom 

the exhalations arising from anch a surface under the influence of a tropical 
sun , the consequence was, that all my servants, public and private, though 
natives of Calcutta, my cook and head bearer excepted, soon became ill, and 
many died , the escape of the two latter I attribute to their sleeping in the 
cook room, and the rarefaction of the air by the constant fire kept up, for I 
know no other way of accounting for it In the midst of this scene of disease 
and mortality I remained for some time perfectly free from complaint, till 
towards the latter end of August , for, aw are of the deadly nature of the 
climate, I took daily half a wineglass of tincture of bark with Madeira, and a 
dose of salts once a week. Mv stock of tincture was at last exhausted, and I 
neglected to send for a fresh supply , when, towards the latter end of August, 
about the fall moon, I was attacked with universal pains in every joint of my 
body, with head ache and high fever, but not accompanied with great accele- 
ration of pulse which did not exceed ninety in a minute , my stomach was 
greatly oppressed, and I took the next morning an emetic of ipecacuanha it 
acted copiously, and the contents of my stomach, with the remains of my meal 
of the former day , seemed to have been converted into one umtonn mass of 
bile , this over, 1 then took a dose of salts the same day, the consequence was, 
that the pains in my limbs left me but my head ache and fever continued 
unabated , I repeated the same process the following day, and discharged an 
equal mass of bile as before . but the head ache ana fever remaining, I con 
sidered my case alarming ana that a moment was not to be lost, and early the 
next morning I put myselt into a light covered boat, and fell down with the 
ebb to Fultah, where I met the flood, and it being a spnug tide I was enabled 
to reach Calcutta by that tide l was kindly received at the house of a friend, 
where I had tbe bost medical aid and attention, and at the end of about a 
month, during the greater part of which I remained in a state of delirium and 
insensibility, I begau to exhibit some symptoms of recovery and in the month 
of October, after being redured to a perfect skeleton, I wvs enabled tor the farst 
tune to quit my bed Still I continued in a state of the most dtplorable 
debility no appetite, and on taking food I was liable to severe cholmb, my 
legs swelled up to my knees in a few hours and other parti ber ame jedematems , 
the region of the stomach became unusually distended and it was discovered 
on examination, that the spleen had becomo greatly enluged, which could be 
distinctly felt to extend from the pit of the stomai-h to the short nbs in bhape 
and Bize like a large cucumber or plantain, attended with a dull head ache and 
slow fever, which as the cold season advanced, changed to a regular tertian, 
but without that degree of protose perspiration which usually attends the 
going off of the paroxysm, for I perspired but little , the annxarcous state of 
my legs was generally absorbed in the night, and went off by a flow uf urine, 
and occasionally in my sleep I ought to mention that some days previous to 
the first attack ot fever in August, I had perceived a dull sensation of pain 
about the region of the left side, near the stomach, which vt the time [ attri- 
buted to indigestion, but which continued fixed to one particular spot, and I 
have no doubt at this moment, that the spleen was affected previously to the 
first access of bilious fever Various means were employed, both by medical 
men and native doctors, to remove this disease, but without success, and the 
cold season having set in, and the country become dry and healthy, I left 
Calcutta m this miserable state, and returned to my station where I was first 
taken ill, with my ague returning regularly every other day, my legs swelled, 
my countenance the colour of a guinea, and m a state of the most deplorable 
debility It is proper to notice that an enlargement of the spleen is a very 
common disease in the lower parts of Bengal, sometimes produced by the 
biliouB remitting fever, more frequently, as m my case, its attendant, and as 
I was assured by the natives, still oftener a distinct disease of itself, attended 
with ague Their common remedy, when other means fail, is that of the actual 
cautery to the part, and you daily see hundreds of the lower classes, and many 
of snpenor rank, bearing the marks of that operation on their bodies. Con 
vmced, therefore, that the practice could not oe so general with them unless 
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experience had established lta efficacy, I wm determined to submit to the 
process. The next thing was to find out an operator, but in this I found con 
wderable difficulty , at last I fell upon the expedient of offering a reward of 
fifty rupees by beat of tom-tom next market day, to any man who was m the 
habit of performing the operation, and would undertake it this had the 
desired effect, and the next morning, at an early hour, a little old man presented 
himself with the necessary instruments for the purpose , these consisted of a 
species of awl such as the leather workers use m that country, not sharp- pointed, 
but somewhat, like the instrument made use of by our joiners tor making 
holes in deal boards for brads, an instrument used by the natives for paring 
their nails, a horn with a hole at the small end, and hia cauterizing instru- 
ments. Some of these (all in wooden handles) were fashioned somewhat 
in the shape of fiatfciah hooks the face of them about an inch and a quarter 
long, and not quite hdf an inch broad, and about twice the thickness of a 
wafer and others were round headed, and very much both in shape and size 
mumbled the nails used by our coach makers for fastening on the tires of wheels. 
The chaffing dish wa3 in the verandah with the kettle for breakfast, and he put 
his irons into the fire , he then made mo strip and w anted me to be held , I 
assured him it was unnecessary that my mind was made up, and he might 
depend upon it I would not flinch He then felt and examined the whole region 
of the stom ich and abdomen, the spleen could be distinctly felt extending, 
as I have already stated, from the pit ol the stomach diagonally to the short 
ribs quite hard, and sonsh upon pressure, and having tully satisfied himself 
as to all points, he then took out his horn and awl 1 ashed him what he was 
going to do with the latter, when he told me he was about to pierce through 
the integuments into the spleen itself, and draw blood from the part into the 
horn by suction, as long as it would flow , I ol jected to that part of the pro 
cess, and observed to him that m my emaciated and debilitated condition. I 
apprehended mortification and death must be the inevitable i ontequence , ne 
assured me that he had done it to thousands in his time without a single 
instance of the kind, and that there was no danger however, I would not ruii 
the hazard of the consequence* He then propound to scarify the si in over 
the part, to which I readily agreed, and pinching it up, he made three in< wous 
with Ins other instrument clo->e to each other as m am -ping arid railing for y 
cup he applied the horn to the part and by snetnm drew blood as long as it 
would flow every now and then taking off the horn and letting it run mto^he 
cup, when he could extract no more, he thon marled the part-, vihcre fie meant 
to apply the cautery with common oil, and having =o done he then took th* 
hook like cautery jwhich he applied dircctlj over the centre of the -pfeen ift 
three places thus ^=|, the base pointing towards the lower part of the stomach , 
he next made uie of the rouud headed one and applied it to four part* at equal 
distances over the region of the stomach, the first ju>t above the upper angle 
of the former, and the othep' three nearly in a direct line, the lust of which was 
nearly over the edge of tb&nbs, on the right side f ihe instruments were red 
hot and held on each time for about two seconds only the pam was pretty 
sharp, but I kept my word and did not flinch in the least, and it was soon over 
The operation was performed on my well day I expected my usual ague fit 
the next, but it did not come, nor did it ever return The whole muscular 
region of the stomach and abdomen became inexpressibly irritable and sore, 
but did not show any external marks of inflammation the axillary and inguinal 
glands on the left side became sore and enlarged, the tendon up my neck and 
the gland under my ear was similarly affected aod the tendon down my left 
thigh and leg to my very ancle, was likewise affected the irritation of my body 
was so great that for bo me days I could onh turn like a pivot , this went away 
in about a week. I applied nothing to the burns , these produced little or no 
discharge and scarcely adhered to my blurt, and they dried up and peeled off in 
about a fortnight. He brought me a drink which he wished me to take, but on 
tasting it I found it bo nauseous that I threw it away Such was the efficacy 
of this simple, though somewhat painful operation, that the spleen rapidly 
di min ished and retreated to its former place, the inflated state of the region of 
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the stomach h u rapidly subsided, the Bedemaioua BweUmg of my leg* dis- 
appeared, a voracious appetite returned scarcely to be satisfied, my spirits 
which had been sunk and depressed revived, the yellow tinge of ray skin 
vanished and my former healthy complexion returned , m short the effect was 
like magic, and at the end of one month from the operation I had become so 
strong and heart} , that being ordered to another part of the country, I walked 
the greater part of the way. a distance of 24 miles, in boote, with my gun m 
my hand, amusing myself with shooting, my palanquin following me I can be 
under no mistake as to the time, for I returned to my station on the 22nd or 
23rd November and quitted it on the last day of the year You therefore see, 
Mr Editor, I did not merely obtain relief, as stated by your medical corres- 
pondent, but actually received a complete cure of all my complaints by the 
astonishing effect of this simple operation I have stated nothing but the 
simple truth, which I am ready to attest at any time upon oath , and I cany 
about mo the indelible marks of it, which I have shown to many medical men 
to whom I have related the above particulars, and should any one of the 
faculty doubt the fact, I am equally ready to satisfy their cunobity Medical 
men may be better able to account tor the surprising effect of this process than 
I can , my own opinion haa alw ays been that the active stimulus of hre gave 
energj to the absorbents which had become torpid and inert, that this stimulus 
restored their tone and action and that nature did the rest I agree with your 
correspondent that the use of the cautery is but too much neglected in modem 
practice and I have no doubt would be found useful in many cases which, 
resist the common remedies , its utility i<, well understood in the ea3t, and I 
know an instance of a Zemindar who alter a fever fell into a dropsy and 
obtained a perfect cure by the cautery alone he was an old man and 1 had the 
relation from hniuelt I sep no reason why it should not be attended with 
equal success here, and 1 have the most perfect confidence that in asthma, 
dropsv of the chest and heart, and m rav diseases of the liver, particularly in 
an enl trgemuit of that organ, it would be found beneficial, and at any rate if 
it did no good I ha%e no idea tint it could do any possible harm It might 
likewise be found useful in pulmonary complaints were blisters fail , fur be 
assured, Mr Editor that there is no compansun whatever between the stimu- 
lus of the iormer and the ictiv e energy of the cautery the mo-'t powerful agent 
in nature In my case blistering was of no •'enice whatever and mercury was 
found rather to aggravate the disease, and therefore discontinued 

I am, "ir 

Your humble servant and constant reader, 
HaKLEYSiTEET 23 rd June 1818. Wm Young 


The Monetary System of Chinv 
To the Editor of the dstafio Journal 

Sir, — The following idea respecting the coinage of China may be new to 
some of your readers , and did not the exubi rant wealth of this country and 
the consequent dearness of all articles of commerce, forbid would offer an 
infallible lemedy, by its adoption, to the disappearance of our coinage, though 
it must be confessed the features of the proceeding would have a very strong 
Hibernian cast 

The Monetary System of the great Chinese Empire, a population estimated 
at one hundred and fifty to three hundred millions, then com, computation, 
currency, credit , and emulation 

“ Stat yomvus Umbra ” — 

“Eureke — Eureka 

The Emperor of China, who is considered the great father of the nation, 
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provides all his numerous people with an abundance, or sufficiency of '‘cash,” 
a small com so called, of a coarse mixed metal — 

10 Cash are 1 Candereen = to our Id nearly 
10 Candereen, 1 Mace = to about 8 d 

10 Mace 1 Tale. = to 6a. 8d, or one-third of 1 pound sterling 

The cash are round flat pieces, with a square of one-third their diameter 
Btruck out of their centre (for convenience to string them, for security, and 
easy tale and carnage), and then stamped on both sides, with holy imperial 
characters of their language on one side, and a mere simple scroll on the 
obverse These are never forged, hoarded, nor exported , their small value 
will not admit the labour and workmanship of counterfeiting It is probable 
their current value is less than their intrinsic, with the cost of their fabrication 
considered , and their metal is not fit for domestic purposes and other uses, so 
that they are neither forged nor melted down. 

This is the only com of all China, the unit or lowest denomination of value 
10 cash weigh about one-third of an ounce, troy, and still are in exchange con 
sidered by us as only equivalent to and 1,000 of these useful legal stamped 
money of currency, equal to 6a &d , or 3,000 to the pound sterling ' 

In Chmi there is no legal or received current paper money of the State, of a 
corporation, or of banks 

In 1764, l$tb beef was worth 50 cash, or 4d nearly 
1817, the same was worth 100 cash 
17S4, 1-Jft nee was worth 28 cash, or 2d 
17 84, lift salt was worth 25 cash, or lfrf 

Silver and gold are merchandize in China, exchanged by weight, at a varying 
market price governed by the rate of the dollar in exchange If a person 
possessing 10 cash, or about Id , wants silver for his com, the few grains that 
are equivalent are cut off for him, and delivered from the scale 

These cash are kept on strings, and carried, as occasions require to market 
by porters. 

For bargains in trade, commerce, or large exchanges, commodities are 
delivered , or silver or gold, by weight reckoned decimall}, in “cash, 
candereens, mace, and tale v 

Candereen s, mace, and tale are imaginary com merely, and have no represen 
tation m coin or paper, they are money of account onlj, as our pound 
sterling 

The Chinese have personal credit, and the obligation and currency of bills, 
of acknowledgment, or of promise, which they call ‘ chops, 71 formally written 

The curiosity and th e felicity of the Chinese money and currency aeem to be, 
the beginning at the radio, or germ of value, which can neither Bink nor vary, 
and representing this by a com in a metal of no value, or of little, whose 
workmanship cuone defies all counterfeits, and whuBe non value nearly, 
lntnDsicallj , secures it from idle hoarding, conversion, or exportation. 

The decimal notation is another happiness of practice , a great simplicity 
and facility —stringing these numerous coins, is a great economy of time, and 
an ease m handling, counting, and transporting 

We are more in want of small coma than of large, the germ or radic of value 
the lowest notation of a count, is the surest, simplest, and most unvarying 
standard. 

With us, farthings, half pence, six pences, and shillings, are the only metal 
he coins essentially necessary for us half crowns and half sovereigns may be 
added, for the card table luxury of the easy and the rich, and for the ease of 
our females, who can no longer carry " money in both pockets n 

Silver and gold are with the Chinese, unselv, merchandise only, and can 
always he had, as much as they can be wanted, for “ cash” or for commodity 
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Ko coma are required with na, even for our ereat taxation it is at present 
all matter of account ? the balance is represented by bank paper, and even this 
could be dispensed with, as in China,* 

The powerful mind of the noble Earl Grenville can draw much of inference 
from the consideration of this system and practice. + 

The facts are taken to be true as reported and here stated , and they should 
be contradicted, corrected-, or corroborated, by those who have dear observation 
of them, with comprehension of the matter 
This system, scheme, or practice, is pregnant with much teaching example, 
and leads to many useful and consoling conclusions of analogy, in the supposed 
difficulty of our conditions m this important habit of our internal economy 
It is cunoua to observe that the great empire of China has its com, currency, 
and values bottomed, and resting on a metallic basis, and an unvarying one, 
also, though neither of gold, silver copper, tin, nor iron, which neither of these 
metals can be, except they are used in the same, and this copper and iron only 
can 

Sfith May 1818. E 


Extract from a description of the Laurtjs Cinnamomttm 
( By Henry Marshall, Esq., Staff Surgeon to the Force & in Ceylon. ) 

The lauruB cinnamommn belongs to class Enneandna, order Monogyma, of 
the Linnaean arrangement of plants , specific character, folua tnnervis, ovato- 
oblongis, nervis versus apicem evanescentibus ” 

Koota branchy and ligneous The bark of the roots has the pungent smell 
of camphor, with the delicious odour of cinnamon , yields c&mpnor by distil' 
latum , wood light, fibrous, and inodorous. 

The tree grows to the height of from twenty to thirty feet Trunk from 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, irregular, knotty, covered externally 
with an ash coloured, thick, rough, scabrous bark , inner bark reddish The 
bark of the young shoots is often beautifully speckled with dark green and 
light orange colours. 

Branches numerous, strong, horizontal, and declining Branchleta cross- 
armed. 

Leaves oblong, from six to nine inches long, and from two to three broad , 
both ends sub-acute , entire, flat, three nerved, lateral nerves vanishing as they 
approach the point , smooth , superior surface dark green, shining , inferior, 
greed , grow in pairs opposite, crossed 

Petiole half cylindrical, slightly channelled above, about three fourths of an 
inch long , has the odour and taste of cinnamon. Peduncles many flowered, 
long, lateral, and terminal , flowers hermaphrodite, white , calyx none , corolla 
8ix cleft , stamens nine 

The fruit is an oval berry, larger than a black currant , adheres to the recep- 
tacle, like the acorn , the receptacle is thick, green, and hexangular , when npe, 
the skin is blnish brown thickly scattered with white spots } under the skin 
is a greenish pulp, slightly acrid, has a terebinthme odour, and tastes in some 
degree like the berries of the jumper This pulp covers a thin, tough shell, 
which contains an oily, soft, pale, rose coloured, inodorous kerne] The tree 
emits no s m e l l. 

The young leaves have in general a 6cnrlet or light liver colour, with yellow 


* The revenue of China is paid fa ingots of silver, each three or fcur ok. — Ed 
+ See the able and elaborate speech of hie Lordship , tt Is to be hoped more recondite and 
ingenious than bottomed on the nature of things, and the necessity and practice of our habits 
wants, and tesurttij of currency 
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veins aa they acquire maturity they become olive, then green, and before they 
fall olive-yellow mature leaves when bruised have a strong aromatic odour, 
and the biting sharp taste of doves. 

Crows and wood pigeons devour the berries with great aviditj the pro- 
ductive quality of the seeds remaining undeBtroyed , and by this means the 
plant is disseminated to a great extent of country, and is found even in the 
thickest and most impassable jungles 

Buffaloes, goats, deer, and horses eat the leaves with great eagerness 

The flowers appear in January and February , and the seeds npen in June, 
July, and August The odour of the flowers is to people in general disagree- 
able , to many it is like the scent exhaled from newly sawn bones. 

The prepared bark of this tree is the highly esteemed, Bpice cinnamon, which 
is perhaps the most useful, certainly the most generally grateful of all the aro 
mattes. 

Besides L. Cum the dawul kurandu, mka dawula, and mka kurundu, of the 
Cingalese (laurus costa, Linn ) abounds in manj parts of Ceylon 

The tr unk of the dawul kurandu is branchy and crooked, leaves ovato lan 
ceolated, entire, from four to six inches long, and from one to two inches 
broad three nerved , the lateral nerves terminate before the} reach the point 
of the leaf, and join the middle one , above the petiole smooth, alternate 
upper surface duBliy green , under surface pale grey , petiole half cylindrical 
flat above flowers inodorous, whitish, vprticillated, sessile , calyx common , 
four-leaved , leaveB roundish, concave contains hve do&tinct flowers with short 
peduncles , corolla six petalled, ovato coucavo, nearly equal filaments nine 
shorter than the corolla , Btile short stigma obtuse berry black, round, aud 
about the size of a large currant Under the skin of the berry is a bittensh 
pulp, which separates easily from a thin, fragile membranous pellicle, that 
contains an excessively bitter kernel, one seeded 

The bark of the root is extremely bitter , the leaves and the bark of the 
trunk, and branches, are bitter, and have in a very slight degree the taste and 
odour of myrrh. 

This is the cannella de matto of the Portuguese, the wild caneel of the 
Dutch, and the laurus myrrha ol Loureiro 

The dned leaves of the cinnamon tree have an olive yellow colour They 
are shining and glossy , thick, crisp and durable , the three nerves are protu 
berant on the inferior side of the leaf , they endure for several weeks the heat 
and rams of a tropical climate, without losmg their spicy aromatic taste they 
have in a considerable degree the acridity and flavour of cluves Commelmua 
informs us that they afford oil of cloves by distillation They give an excellent 
simple, and spirituous water and an essential oil according to Dr Dancer In 
Cayenne they are employed m the distillation of rum, to improve its flavour 

The casia bud of commerce is the fleshy hexangular receptacle of the seed of 
the laurus cinnamomum. When gathered young, the receptacle completely 
envelopes the embryo seed, which progressively protrudes, but continues 
firmly embraced by the receptacle. The buds nave the appearance of nails, 
with roundish heads of various sizes If carefully dned, the receptacle becomes 
nearly black, and the point of the b^rry light-brown The seeds contract 
by drying, and often fall out , the receptable is then cup shaped When long 
kept they have a dirty brown colour and possess very little of the aromatic 
flavour of cinnamon. The Tamil name ter casia buds is simayapoo or 
Birnahapoo , Cingalese, kurundu ette , Dutch, kassia bloemen , French, fleura 
de la cannelle 

Casia buds possess the same properties with cinnamon, though in an inferior 
degree. By distillation they yield an essential oil, not inferior to that which is 
prepared from cinnamon. 

The confectioners use them in the composition of conserves. 
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Casia buds axe not prepared m Ceylon 

By decoction, the npe seeds yield a snety substance, which is perfectly 
inodorous, and has no very considerable degree of inflammability The natives 
sometimes extract this substance, and employ it as a liniment for external 
bruises, &c 

Cinnamon thrives best in a situation rather elevated, and i» a sandy loam, 
mixed with the earthy remains of decayed vegetables In the rubbishy soil, 
near houses, it is uncommonly succulent The shelter afforded by buildings 
appears to contribute to its luxuriance 

The ground for planting cinnamon is, in the first instance, prepared by 
cutting down the low brush wood and young trees The lofty trees are allowed 
to remain, as the cinnamon is observed to thrive better under their shade, 
when not too close, than when it is exposed to the direct rays of the sun The 
brush wood ib collected into heaps and burned The planting commences 
when the seeds are ripe, generally during the months of June, J uly, and August. 
The workmen stretch a line upon the ground, along which they, with a ma 
moottee (hoe) turn up about a loot square of earth, at intervals of six or seven 
feet The ashps of the burned shrubs and branches of tree 1 * aie then spread 
upon the spots of fnable earth, and into each of them four or five cinnamon 
berries are planted with a dibble , branches ol trees are Bpread upon the ground 
to pie vent the fnable earth from being scorched, and to protect the young 
shoots The young shoots appear above the ground in about fifteen or twenty 
days Sometime* the berries are sown in nurseries, and the shoots trana 
planted in the months ot October and November 

In favourable situations the shoots attain the height of five or six feet in 
about 6 or 7 years, and a healihy bush will then afford 2 or 3 shoots fit for 
peeling Every SLeond ypar from 4 to 7 shoots may be cnt from a bush in 
a good soil Thriving shoots of four years’ grovrth are sometimes fat for 
cutting 

As 4 or 5 seeds are sown in one spot, and as in most seasons many of the 
seeds germinate the plants grow in clusters not unlike a hazel bush. In 
seasons with little ram many ot the seeds fail, and a great number of the 
young shoots die, so thit it is frequently necessary to plant a piece of ground 
several times smcebaively A plantation of unnamon, even on good ground, 
cannot be expected to make much return before eight or nine years have 
elapsed 

The plantation*, from v hich a considerable part ot the cinnamon h> procured, 
are Kaderang Ekele, Marend ihn (Colombo;, andMurotta 

These are styled protertrj plantations, to distinguish them from a number 
of extensive fields th it wile planted with cinnamon by the Dutch, and which 
have since been permitted to be overrun with creepers, brush wood, (fee , and 
many of the cinnamon plants rooted up by the natives 

Kaderang ia situated in the neighbourhood of Negumbo and contains about 
4,106 acres A few small pieces of ground belonging to private individuals are 
included in this statement A very considerable portion of this plantation is 
marshy and unproductive There are about 1 623 aciet, which bear cinnamon , 
and this number is annually increasing Kaderang, on an average of ten years, 
produces annually about 535 bales of cinnamon 

Ekele is situated ten miles north from Colombo, and contains about 1 598 
acres of ground of an excellent soil, which is not entirely planted , but the 
cinnamon is reckoned to be of the hnest quality The annual produce is about 
341 bales 

Marendahn is situated in the immediate vicinage of Colombo, and contains 
(including a number of small fields belongmg to private individuals) about 
3,824 acres of ground well adapted for the cultivation of cinnamon. More 
attention has been paid to this plantation than to any of the others , it is nearly 
completely planted, and produces annually about 1,124 bales. 
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Morotta lies seven miles sooth from Colombo, and is about the same extent 
as Ekele. Little attention is paid to the cultivation of this plantation. It 
yields annually about 818 bales. 

The j uncle and neglected plantations in the neighbourhood of Colombo and 
Galle afford a large quantity of excellent cinnamon. 

The Candian country has continued to furnish annually a quantity of cinna 
mon The king did not grant permission for the chaliahs to enter his territory, 
but they contrived to make short excursions into it , and by stealth, bribery, 
or sufferance of the headmen, succeeded in obtaining a considerable quantity 
of bark, which they prepared at their leisure, after leaving the Candian limits 
occasionally they suffered for their temerity, but not often 
On an average of ten years the quantity of cinnamon deposited annually in 
the magazine at Colombo, from the jungles and abandoned plantations of our 
own territory, including what has been collected in the Candian country, 
amounts to 1,184 bales , and at Qallc, during the same period, 935 
The peeling commences early in May, and continues until late in October 
The rains which precede and occur dunng the southwest monsoon, produce 
such a degree of succulency in the shoots, as to dispose the bark and wood 
to part easily The setting in of the rainy weather immediately produces a 
fresn crop of scarlet or crimson-coloured leaves 
The cinnamon harvest begins by dividing the peelers into small parties, 
which are placed under the directions of an inferior superintendent When 
they are to peel in the plantations, each party has a certain extent of the plan 
tation allotted to it A few of the party cut 6hoots , while the remainder are 
employed in the wadu (or peeling shed) to remove the bark and to prepare the 
cinnamon When the chaliah perceives a bush with shoots of a proper age, he 
strikes his ketta (which resembles a small bill hook) obbquely into a shoot , he 
then gently opens the gash, to discover whether the bark separates easily from 
the wood Should the bark not separate easalv, the shoot or branch is not 
deemed fit for cutting The chaliahs seldom trust implicitly to any external 
mark of the proper condition of the plant, and rarely try a shoot until the 
scarlet leaves have assumed a greenish hue Some plants never acquire a state 
fit for decoftication Shoots of many years’ growth often bear the marks of 
munerotiB annual experiments to ascertain their condition Unhealthy, stunted 
plants, are difficult of decortic&iaoa , a ad the Cian&mon procured from 

them is generally of an inferior quality 
The peelers do not cut shoots or branches whose diameter is much less than 
half an inch, or more than from two to three inches. 

To remove the bark, the peeler commenres by making with his kokette or 
peeling knife, through the bark, a longitudinal incision of which the length is 
determined by the figure of the shoot A similar incision is made on the 
opposite side of the shoot, and when the branch is thick, the bark is divided in 
three or four places. The kokette 10 next introduced under the bark, which is 
gradually separated from the wood, and laid aside When the bark adheres 
firmly to the wood, the shoot is strongly rubbed with the handle of the kokette 
These sections of bark are carefully put one into another, the outer side of one 
section being placed in contact with the inner side of another, and are then 
collected into bundles, and firmly pressed or bound together 

In this state the bark is allowed to remain for twenty four hours, or some- 
times more . by which means a degree of fermentation is produced that facili 
tates the subsequent operation of removing the cuticlo The interior side of 
each section of oark is placed upon a convex piece of wood, and the epidermis, 
with the greenish pulpy matter under it, is carefully scraped off with a curved 
knife. Daring the operation the peeler sits upon the groumLand keeps the 
bark steady upon the piece of wood with his heel or toes. The bark dries, 
contracts, and gradually assumes the appearance of a quill or pipe In a few 
hours from the time the cuticle is removed, the peeler commences to put the 
smaller tubes into the larger, and introduces also the small pieces. By this 
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means a congeries of quilla ia formed into a pipe, which measures about forty 
inches long The cinnamon is suspended in the wadu upon open platforms 
for the first day The second day it is placed in the sun, on wicker shelves, 
to dry When sufficiently diy, it is collected into bundles of about 30 lb 
weight each, and in this state deposited monthly in the government magazines 
at Colombo or Galle 

Shortly after the cinnamon is deposited in the store houses, the inspection 
of it commences The East India Company employ an inspector and two 
assistants to superintend the sorting and b nans of the cinnamon The mani- 
pulation is pei formed by natives Each bundle is placed on a table or large 
bench the bundle is untied and the cinnamon examined quill by quilL It is 
divided into a hist, a second, and a third or rejected bort The first and 
second aorta are alone deemed of a quality fit to form the Company’s invest- 
ment The sorting of cinnamon couaists chiefly in detecting or separating 
vi hat is coarse, ana otherwise of a bad qu ditv including the impositions of 
the peelers This is chiefly performed by inspection Habit soon enables the 
people employed to discover bv a single glance of the eye what is considered 
detective Tasting is very rarely had recourse to 
The bark of the large shoots, 01 thick branches of trees, produces coarse 
cinnamon, which is generally rejected by the sorters This cinnamon is thick, 
and has a rtdiiiah blown colour, rough surface, loose texture, and is coarse 
grained It breaks xhort shivery , and crumbling When chewed, it n, disagiee- 
ably pungent feels gntty, ligneous, and sandy, in the mouth 
The peelers occasion illy scrape off the extern il jiellicle of thia quality of 
cinnamon This operation thins the cinnamon and improves the colour, but 
leaves it with a coarse, vough surface This quality of cinnamon is always 
rejected 

Cinnamon prep ired from the bark of very young and succulent shoots is 
rejected It is light straw coloured, thin, and almost without flavoui or taste , 
and what little aroma it pusse&ses is very ev ine^cent 
To increase the weight, the peelers sometimes stuff the qiulls of cinnamon 
with sand ot clayey eaith thick ill prepared pieces of Iwirh, £.( "When 
these imposition's are suspected, the quilLs ire uudune, often broken, and the 
foreign mixtures removed 

This is one of the many causes winch prev ents the emn traon from being in 
quills of nearly eqi’U length Cin/uuu'ii pioduied beyond the mer Kevmel 
on the north, and the \\ all awev on the south * is gi nei illv condemned It is 
hgnt t olouied, gre itly dein lent m ir un die il ivour, a-stnngent, bitter and has 
sometimes a taste smul ir to the rind of a lemon Lvcn between these limits 
the cinu imon produced differs grtitlj m quality Differences of soil and 
exposure are v ery evident c lUbes ot a difUicnce m the quality of cinnamon 
fehoots exposed to the sun ire more acrid uid spicy than the bark of those 
which grow under a shade A marshy soil larely affords good cinnamon It 
has often a pale yellow shade, approaching to the colour of turmeric It is 
loose, friable, and gntty, and its texture coirse grained It possesses little of 
the spicy taste of cinnamon Very often, however, the cause of the inequality 
of this spice ib not apparent the bark of different shoots of the same bush 
have often very different degrees of spiciness 
That which ib considered in Ceylon as of the best quality is of a light yellow 
colour, appioachmg nearly to that of \enetian gold , thin, smooth shining , 
admits of a considerable degree ol pressure and bending before it breaks . 
fracture splintery has an agreeable, warm, aromatic flavour, with a mild 
degree of sweetness W hen chewed, the pieces become soft, and seem to melt 
in the mouth 

• Good cinnamon is found on the southern portion only of lie island lhe district which 
affords it appears to be to the south of a line stretching from ft few railee of Negombo to 
P mtmn, a station eighteen miles north of Kandy and from Panama to the neighbourhood oi 
Hwnbangtotte 

34 
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The first ruid second sorts are weighed, and put up into bundles, each weigh 
mg 92llb English. Each pared or bale is nimly bound round with ropes, 
and then put into double gimme 1 ' 

The interstices between the 1 Miles arc filled with black pepper lhi9 mode 
of packmgwas gciitnlly practised by the Dutch, and hu. bitu scrupulously 
vihered to hi the English. Humber^, attributes peculiarly useful qu ihties to 
thr packing with pepper Amduit and tcomuny of tonnage mt> probably 
induced the Duti h ti* adopt tills mode of stowing Thi sliip> belongiug to the 
Dutch East India Comp mv ippointcd to tike in cminnum armed it (. eylon 
often hall-hlkd with pepper lrmn tht At ihbar coabt As the < 11111 unou b des 
are nearly circular a considerable suing of tonn ige was clfu ted, by removing 
the pepper md strew ug it among tlie biles. A\hui penpci liajqiened not to 
be readily procured, the spaces hctivecn the bdes were, filled with coffee 

On some occasions the Ceylou goaemment h is directed till to be extracted 
from the cinnamon whose qu ility did not peinut it to form part ol the 
Company s mi e&tmeiit Tin pruu ss is simple , tin bark l*. gro-slv pow dered, 
and macerated for two days in s< i water, wdpu both arc put into tht still A 
light oil comes over with the witrr and sw mi 1 ? upon its Mirfact and n heavy 
oil which sinks to the bottom of the receiver The light oil 'scpuntcs from 
the water in a few hours, but the hi avy oil continues to pruipit ite fm ten or 
twelve dais The heavy oil winch scpirates hr-t i>, about the <• uni odour us 
the hght oil but the portion which sep irate s 1 u>t his a browner sh idi tlnn 
the supernatant oil In future distill itions the s ituratid tiiiu mum watt ns 
advantageously used added to ea wuter, to macci itc tin cum il non hOlb of 
newly prepared cum imon yield d«mt 2 1 oz ot oil which floats upon the 
water, and 5l ol he iv y oil lhc same qu mtitv ol dim imon.it kept in sturo 
for several years yu Ids about 2 oz of lii,ht oil and 0 o / of hea\ y oil 

Cinnamon abounds on the Alai ihar coa-t the l 1 md of Mini itn pvrticui irly 
about the Bay of Tipatioolv L >chm Lliini , Tompun where it is m artidt 
ot royal monopoly tin Suoloo Anhipdigo Borneo, lunor, the Nicobar 
ami rhihppnie Is] u ids the Island ot I lulls and Tohi„o It li is been 
cultivated in the Brazils, the Wes of Bourbon mil M i until s tbi MilieHc 
Islands, Uwadaluupe, Jimaici anil the nortlnrn Cncir tin Island ol Du 
Prince on the east Coast of Africa The < inn upon plant w is introduced into 
Guiana in the year 1772 from the Isle of Frame, subsequently it was 
transported into the Antilles In Giuati i the inhabitants uiltiv ite it m tin u 
gardens and rouud thur cottages Ihey prep ire cmnimon butfu lent tor 
domestic purposes and transmit a small qu mtity to France 

Prior to the year 1 790 it was llltr iduced into ( ’ay Lnne by tin F rent h l oicm 
ment, at a very gu at expense and reuimnn nd. d to Ik. cultn itul by the 
colonists Pere Labit is of opinion th it the bois d Jmh of tht Fn nch W L&b 
India L-lands is the same species of pi mt with the 1 mru© » inn ununum 


Interview between Sip D Ocuteklony vnd Melp Khan 

Sir David Ochterlony, on 15th December ddivi red over the command of 
the division to Brigadier Gem ral Arnold, and proceedid seven loss tins morning 
to meet Moer Khan, who comes the same distance liom Jus own i amp The 
eBCort of Sir David is composed of ouly 200 of Skinners horse aud bis sepoy 
guard doubled 

We take from the Calcutta Mirror , a curious account of the interview 
between General Sir D Ochterlony, and the celebrated Meet Khan Our 
readers will be somewhat surprised at th- rude and uu couth demeanour of tins 
chieftain, whom wc have all been accustomed to consider as superior to most 
Indian warriors— a man indeed whose intrepidity we have often admired, and 
whose name alone has often spre «1 turoi amongst tho petty States in the 
north west of India. It is said he spoke little and that badly, he had a meau 
appearance, and wore a dirty white upper girnunt 
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“ The following is the sum of our news from the “ Reserve” — <7«mp 
Sungarrer. 18tli, lyth, and Juth December The General -returned yesterday 
the 17th, from his interview with Me^r Khan the treaty is concluded, but the 
terms have not transpired The meeting waa on elepbauts, and when the 
General took Meer Khan by the hand, a mail behind the chief held a cocked 
pistol, presented at the General The interview was hastily concluded Meer 
Khan was evidently ilirmed and in going olf sud ihidlo ' cAullo t He was 
iccnmpanied by 5(H) hoisc a company ot int mtry and two 2 pounders TTie 
hoi Semen wtro all prepared with lit matches, carbines, and blunderbusses 
In the evening the Uincial visited Meer Khan on business, and received the 
usual presents 

Next morning Meer Khan returned the visit, and received prt «entg He 
asked if they nut. gjv<n because ho hid given presents before Hi* conver- 
sation w is vulgir and li e lit He sud hi was King of Hmdoostan, but resigned 
the claim for the Genu ils ltieridsdup He spoke hut little, and that badly he 
was poorly difbsudin a bine turban and dirty white upper garment, and 
iltogt tiler had i mean appeii uicc His attend inti talked lightly of him, and 
even abused him, aiyiuglie would get well handled when he returned into 
camp His troops are biivadois m dices and tilk. although not insolent 
Many were huidsomi ind re&pti tilile lojking soldiers, and the whole well 
armed and xnuiinteil 

The following it. the terms ot the treaty with Meer Khan are taken from a 
Calc utt i p ipi r — Mi ei kh ui is to he pm J ^hire all 1 md* granted by the 
flqisol Jiypon md Inudpore to retain the tnbute trom some other of the 
llajpout btatc*s to riceive i pension Irom the Honorable Company and his son 
a Joglme the Bntish eoviiimienfciot ike hie^uns and stores at a v duitioji in 
return he is to dismiss his rebel troop 0 retaining his reguluo, to assi*tm putting 
down the I’mduree*, uid to eo operate with the Rntish in Settling the suiround 
mg bt ites ’ 

Fib) uarv llM —In our 1 ist we gave an an. mint of the interview between the 
gall mt vettran Gena al Ochterlonv and the , Jel rated Menr Klnn \\ e now 
iop> liom the L. ih utt i G'lveinuieiit Urectte a lew mteiesting particul irs of 
this liuli in chult un . 

‘The shabby ippe train e of Meer khan it the interview with Sir D 
OcJiti tinny, sums t.. h ivi uisen fimn povutv md not from rapnee A person 
who knuwshim well his irrvtn a few aneuloti s of that extriordin iry < haiacter, 
which evinbit him m a snieaihr light It is =nid that he his been often seen 
truer ing the camp de titute of tin me ms ol pinch i ing a dinner md joyfully 
icicptmg ind shmnc tin pinffered meal ot asepm And yet iiotwithstmding 
this stnngc extremity ill a chlettuu lie ha* tlio commanding genius to influence 
andietuna nunu rous armv in his sem«c nulls contiuudly y nnounded by 
punee and noblemen It is tiue that this pred itoiy band gem rally subsisted 
on the plundei icquind tmm the ad] icelit towns and provinces, but with 
respect to him individually it is obatned tbit no put ot it v is ever appro 
jin ited to purposi s of idle p indo or useless m iquihr en» e It the m un object 
of Ins exertion* Ji l* bten the attainment ol an independent principality his 
ambition la no w i row ned with surets* It is sad that he had 200 guns and 
62 bnttalioiis of 400 men each, b< sidos cavaliy and he h is agreed to dismiss 
the whole ot Iils «aimy Tho treaty hvs, we understand, been finally arranged 
and signed ’ 

KurreemKlnn is said to hive sent in the most submissive overtures to Head- 
quarter, suing to** pardon and promising to assist in subduing the Pmdarees 

Ffbnutttj I0lk —Letter' from Loid Hastings * camp of the Bth February state, 
“ that doubts ot M eer Khan s hdelity weic entertained or rathi r that his troops 
hod mutinied and compelled him to remain foi safety in &ir David s camp It 
appears that ho has not y it signf d iny treaty with vis and our lctteis connect- 
ing this circumstance, with wliat had taken place m Holkars camp, speak 
lather doubtinglv ot lus bimenty 
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An Elephant incident in the Camp in the Ceded Dibtbicts 
On the 21 st November, an alarming occurrence took place in camp, to the no 
email confusion of almost every individual An order for movement having 
brought all the baggage elephants to their respective stations, for the convey- 
ance of the tents to the next encamping ground , one of these animals sud- 
denly set off in a violent rage, and after running in all directions for a short 
time, shaped his course among a crowd, his flight had brought together, from 
which, having singled out his mahout he got hold of the poor fellow and 
trampled him to death. This done, he again began to run about, and threw 
the whole camp into the greatest consternation , and serious apprehensions - 
were entertained for another poor man, who was all the time on his back, 
having ascended it before the amend first nn awav to adjust the baggage to 
be conveyed on him Many officers came out ol their tents with loaded guns, 
but as the elephant would not rest a moment, there wat> no approaching him 
■within a safe distance Another male elephant was then brought to the spot, 
and no sooner was he seen by the enraged annual, than he was most furiously 
attacked, and after exchanging three or four hard knocks agaiust each others 
head and teeth, the first one turned awa> and scampered out of sight It was 
not known where he went to and the man who was on his back, and who was 

g iven over as lost returned into camp after several hours having saved himself 
y laying hold oi a bough of a large tree, near which the elephant was passing 
in his flight 


Snakes, 

A letter was read from Mr Thomson, late private secretary to the Marquis 
of Hastings, dated Calicut, November 3rd, lb!7, transmitting to the Society 
drawings ot the Cobra Manilla and two sorts of sea snake It is said that the 
Cobra Manilla is known on the Malibar coast as the bangle-snake, and this 
same is a translation of \N da Canpan, which in tho Malabar language sig- 
nifies the deadly bangle or bracelet , it has two fang teeth, exactly like those 
of the Cobra C ipello, and its bite is reckoned cqu ill} dangerous The length 
vanes from '•lx to twelve or fourteen inches , but the female although ratner 
larger, has less brilliant colours than the male Mr Thom-on, dunng hjs 
residence in Bengal and the Upper Provinces, had ti-md withbut success to 
obtain the snake called Cobra Manilla He observes that the late General 
Gillespie received the bite of this serpent when he was plucking a peach, and 
in two or three minutes afterwards lust all sensation. Tne last thing he recol 
leefced was some person.* calling out for eau de luce, which ppplied very 
copiously both internally and externally, he believed, saved his life, but he 
added that his constitution was not fully restored in two o>* thi^ee years. Mr 
Thomson dunng his stay at Calient accidentally discovered a species of silk 
worm, which feeds on tlic lea\es of the wild mango tree Among the cater 
pillars he collected, for the purpose of obtaining butterflies, wer*e some about 
the size of a man a little finger, with heads and tails of the co lour of bright 
coral, and bodies covered with sihery hairs nsing from a blaclt skin They 
soon left off feeding and became restless, endeavouring to crawl up the sides 
of the glass shade under which they were placed. The motion of their heads 
from side to side was constant and regular, aud Mr Thomson at length found 
that they had constructed ladders of most imperceptible threads, and when 
furnished with dry twigs they began to form their pods The quality of the 
silk is coarser than that of Bengal, which may proceed from the n ature of their 
food, as mulberry trees are not found in the neighbourhood of Calicut 
Drawings of the male and female silk-moth accompanied this conumunication 


Large Ancient Guns. 

To the Editor of the Astatic Journal ! 

Sib,— O bserving in your magazine, voL iv, page 393, (vide t p 97 of this 
Journal) “ the dimensions of the great gun at Agra,” I am mdfuced to send 
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you for insertion, if you see fit, m youi interesting miscellany, some measure- 
ments and descriptions of guns in the fort of Bejapoor id the Deccan, more 
correctly written Vtjayapura, meaning in Sanscrit, the city of victory The 
measurements are taken from the account of that city given in 1 Moor’s Narra 
tive of the Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment, and of the Mahrattah 
Army under Puxseram Bhow, page 323 

I am, &c., 

Jwu 1818 A B 


“ The enormous size of the guns we saw corresponds with the magnitude of 
the fort , they seem, indeed, made for each other Three only came under our 
obsen ition, which were particularly measured , and we learned that, although 
the towers were formerly well stored with such guns, onlv twelve now re main. 
Here follow the dimensions of three guns, which may be depended on aa 
correct, for they were taken with great tare 
On the south-eastern jade of the fort, in an immense tower, is a Malabar 
gun, the first we saw 

Feet Inches 


Its diameter at the breech 4 5 

Length from breech to muzzle 21 5 

Circumference of the trunnion 4 7 

Diameter at the muzzle 4 3 

of the bore 1 9 


A short gun is lung near this monster, whence its name CuUha b utcha, little 
child The proportions, as here given, ire evidently verj faulty 
A tower, still larger on the south western bide, holds the largest gun It 
lsofbrvss, cast as appears b> the inscription annexed, m the year of the 
Hejira 1097, ot the Christian sera lbh'», by Aurungzeb Aaium Geer, in comme- 
moration ot the conquest of Bejapour, then governed by becunder Adel fehah, 
the last king of the original MahomeJan dynasty 

Feet Inches. 


Diameter at the breech 4 lofc 

Do at the muzzle 4 8 

Do of the bore 2 4 

Length of the piece 14 1 

Circumference iu the middle 13 7 


It is called Jfuoll e Mtidan, the sovereign of the plain is beautifully worked 
and polished almost equal to glass but as appears from the measurement a 
most mis shapen bungling piece. There are several inscriptions embossed on it 
(this expression is not perhaps quite correct) in Arabic, and one in Persian 
Having occasion to take Borne notes at this gun, I sat in ltj not inconveniently, 
for that purpose Several stone shots are lying near, and its rammer, which is 
an unwieldy spar like a mast. 


The third gnu is on the Ooperee-boorj, or lofty tower, and is called Lamcherry , 
or far flier 


Feet. Inches. 


Its length is 30 3^ 

Circumference at the breech 9 2 

Do at the muzzle (measured over the largest 

moulding ) 7 7 

Do at the smallest part fl 0 

Diameter of the bore 1 1 


This gun continues of the same circumference, 9 feet 2 inches, from the 
breech to one-fifth of its length, when it decreases to 7 feet 10 inches. 


The first and last of these guns are constructed of bars of iron hooped round 
they are not on carriages, but are lying on blocks of wood The brass gun is 
fixed on its centre, on an immense iron inserted in the ground, and grasping 
its trunnions m the manner of a swivel Its breech rests on a block of wood, 
supported by a thick wall, so that it cannot recoil when fired. 

Besides the inscriptions, the brass gun has several ornamental devices upon 
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it particularly about the muzzle, where, if I recollect right, a lion and a tiger 
are lighting, and one of their mouths expauded forms the muzzle About the 
fort we saw sever il small gun.-,, cast of brass, and curiously inlaid with gold, 
and with tiger mouths, a plan Tippoo has followed m cisting some of his 
held pieces. 

We were told that there never was but one other gun so large as Moolk 6 
Meidan which was its sifter Kurk o Jjtdjh thunder and lightning , and that 
it wa3 earned to Poona. It was perhaps melted down, as w e never heard of 
it there 

About 4 o’clock we returned home, much astonished and gratified by what 
we had seen 

In a note at page 420 of the same work, the author gives some f irtlier parti 
culars of these-, and other enoimous pieces of ordnance, which j ou may perhaps 
find room tor 

“ Several writers ’he says, “mention pieces of ordnance as almost incredibly 
large , but none that I have read of by any means approaching the magnitude 
of Mooli e Mevlan and the others here described , which, I repeat, may be 
depended on as their dimensions were carefully taken 

Dow Hiat of Hind , voL li, p 27b, mentions tw o pieces of ordnance capable of 
receiving a stone bill of six or seven maunds, oi one nf iron of thirty maund-> 

** Tne size of these guns, he adds, in a note, might be reckoned incredible, 
did there in it remain to this davinlndn pieces of is extraordinary a bore 
particularly at Arcot and another at Dar ci Dow is deficient in not giving 
the rnaiind by whuh he estumted the weight of the shut a m mnd is a very 
indefinite term as it -varies m different parts of India from 2u pounds the 
Madras standaid. to 74 in some parts of Bengal * 

Hanw iy => Travels in Peru i vol l p 452, sne iking of a gun ill a city of 
Germany sajs. “ It is a brass mortar, and will carry a ball of 730 pounds to 
the distance nf 33,000 pn es, and throw a bomb of 1 OoO w eight ** “ We do not 
clearly understand ' continues Lieutenant Moor, “ how it could thiow a bomb, by 
which wc lmtgme a dull 1 * meant of greater weight than a shot because the 
latter mu«t necessarily be nearly of the same diameter as the calibre and solid, 
whnh the former is not. Cntn ism is however, throw n aw a> upon so extraordi 
nary a relation, which carries impossibility on its f up is a very prominent 
feature HnW can any force of pow er impel a ball of any dimensions 33.000 
paces 1 ! which, estimating the pace at two feet andahilf, is upwards of 15 
miles or only at two feet, is twelve miles and a half 1 

Kennel! in his Memoir, p 61, gives the mensuration of the gun near Dacca, 
spoken of by Dow It is now fallen into the river together with the bank on 
which it rested “ As it may gratify the curiosity ol some of my readers,” 
says the Major ‘ I have here inserted the dimensions and weight of this gun 
I took the measure very carefully throughout, and calculated each part 
separately It was made of hammered iron , it being an immense tube formed 
of 14 bars, with rings of 2 or 3 inches wide driven over them, and hammered 
into a Bmouth surface , so that its appearance was equal to that of the best 
executed piece of brass ordnance, although itB proportions were faulty 

Feet Inches 


Whole length 22 10& 

Diameter at the breech 3 3 

Do 4 feet from the muzzle 2 10 

Do at the muzzle 2 2t 

Do of the bore 1 34 


“ The gun contained 234,413 cubic inches of wrought iron, and consequently 
weighed 64,^14 pounds avoirdupoise, or about the weight of eleven of our 
32 pounders Weight of an iron shot for the gun 465 pounds ” 

• This preBum«i deficiency applies partly to jnnr correspondent W E , vol iv, p 303, who 

tells ue that the Agra gnu weighs 334 factory maunds Reckoning this description of mound 
at 74 ponnde lOounce* (rejecting decimals'), we may tak*- the weight of the Agra gun at 24,92<5 
pounds hour correspondent gives it at 23,435 pounds French 
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Allowing for windage, that 13, the difference between the diameter of the 
shot and the calibre of the gun, one twentieth part of the litter as allowed m 
the ordnance tables, an iron bhot fur Major Keuneli's gnn will be m diameter 
1 foot 2 inches 17 loot ha , and as the increasing grivaty nt solid iron globes is 
as tiie cubes of their diameters and os a 42 pounder ia iu diameter 6 inches 
68 lOOths the weight of an iron shot is consequently 417 pounds 3 IOths The 
calibre of a 42 pounder is 7 inches 3 luOths of a 9 poundei 4 inches 21 lOOths, 
a 9 pounder shot is in diameter 4 inchi s , therefore a shot for Cuteha butrka, 
the gun first described, allovm g a cal’bre of 1 foot 9 inches to require a shot of 
1 foot 8 inches m diameter, will weigh 1,125 pounds. 1 or Law hern allowing 
1 foot 35 lOOths of an inch ior a t>hot of its calibre ot 1 tout 1 inch it will w> igh 
2t)4 pounds 4 IOths lor the calibre c>f 1 foolk e Metdati, 2 feet 4 mcht s allow 
the diameter of the shot to be 2 foot 2 inches 6-100ths it will weigh 2,64b 
pounds 7 IOths " 

Thus far Lieutenant Moor If I have not already taken up too much ot vour 
riKim, I beg to idd, that the operation of casting the Bi japuur gun tilled 
J fnoll e MtUdnn was deemed so important a concern os to attract the notice of 
historians. Fen hta, in his history of the Deccan, gives an account of the 
process, and notices that i European {Rum i, an Italian probibly), had the 
management ot it 1 think it is mentioned" that a c intolerable quantity of go! a 
was thrown into the molten mass I am not possessed ot Scott s Fenshta or 
would seek and refer to the passage, of the existence of which Mi Moor was 
probably uninformed. 

What Mr Moor cdls a 1 Malabar gun,” is described by Major Bcnnell to be 
compiled ol bars ot iron placed together lengthwaas, so as to toriu i cylinder 
and kept m their position b\ hoop-> ot iron two or three inches driven over 
them ,F these are driven tight and club**, with great force Ihi3 seeing oue of 
the most ancient modes ot making guns before the art of casting w is dn- 
coveied Sever il specimens of this sort of ordnance may be sei n in tue Tower 
and at Woolwich They are not uufrequently met with in th- Deo an, 
where they are commonly called Malabar tjuns Sometimes thny have no 
trunnions but rings bv winch they are suspended under gi-s, or tn ingles and 
are pointed ind hred slinging Specimens of these guns ire akn in the Tower 

It may, perhaps be worth the room to give at one view the comparative 
dimensions, &c of the hve guns more particularly noticed in this communi- 
cation They are probably the largest on record or m existence the Bejapoor 
guns taking the lead both in length and weight of metal as the following 
comparative Bible will show An English 42 pounder our lirgest bpecies of 
ordnance, and deemed so uselessly large as to be now bnt little or nov^r used, 
cuts but a pour appearance on. piper bc-ude the others , but pi iced in fritter) /, 
the others would cut an equally poor figure as to efficient y and execution. 

Table shaitwiq the Dimension* 7 Wight of Metal <Lc of Fire Pieces nt Ord- 
nance tn the hast Indus supposed to he the largest m tjuslen* r, and ot an 

Enahsh 42 PoiuuleT 


Pieces 

PIAMETFE IN INCHES 

w. o 

2 

3 2 

1j 
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53 
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Thk Retort 
(From tJv Aixtfnc ) 

“ I never” says Funtzduck, “experienced so severe a retort as I did once 
from a certain Nabathean ’ 

“Are you the Furuzduck,” says he, * whoso constant employment ib to 
lampoon or to flatter people for mercenary purposes 1” 

“ The same,” I replied* 

“ Then," said he, * you are sunk in a slough of mud up to the very nose ” 

“ But why exclude the eyes ?’ said I 

“ To enable you to behold,” replied he, “ the abject state into which your 
sordid passions have reduced you ” 


On the Dryobalanops Camphora, or Camphor tree of Sumatra 
(By H T Colebrooke, Esq., President of the Asiatic Society) 

In the fourth volume of the Researches of the fe"aety m an essay on the 
express subject, the camphor of Sumatra is 6tited to be 4 the produce of a tree 
growing on the north west side of Sumatra, from the line to 3 U north ‘ A 
familiar description of the tree is given oil the authurity of a gentleman who 
long resided at Tapanooly and its botanical place is assigned, * in the class 
Enneandrxa Manogynia of Liun&us, differing, however, iu the form of the leaf 
from the Arbor campkorrjera Jaixmicu, and much resembling the bay in 
leaves.” 

It is evident that the author of that essay (M Macdon dd), or the person 
from whom he derived his information (Lieutenant Lewis' considered the 
plant m question to be. a laurel , as the camphor tree of Japan is described to 
be * But, as neither of those gentlemen seems to have been convers-mt with 
botany, it continued to be far from improbable that the botanic vl character of 
the plant might have been mistaken by them dnd that it was referred by the 
author of the essav cited, to the genua Laurus or to the class and order to 
which that genus belongs, upon no other foundation but a pre conceived notion 
grounded upon the existing information concerning the camphor tree of Japan 
It was the less unlikely, that the two plants might belong to different genera, 
or even to different orders, as camphor is well known to be a production oi 
a great variety of plants, though in a less pure state, and not bo readily and 
abundintly afforded , and, as it was observed by Kiunpfer in speaking of the 
Laurus campkonjera and of the extraction of camphor from its wood and roots 
with the aia of heat, that “ natural camphor in suWance and of greatest value 
is furnished by a trep on the Islands of Sumatra and Bsrneu, which is not of 
the Lauras genus.” “ Camphoram naturalem et cnstalknarc perquain pretioaam 
acraram impertitur arbor in Sumatra et Borneo msulifl Sed hiec arbor ex 
Daphueo sanguine non eat ”f 

Considering then the specific character of tile camphor tree of .Sumatra to 
be unsettled, and the generic character dubious, botanists in India have been 
long solicitous of more correct and definite information on this subject, and 
Doctor Roxburgh in particular was at great pains to procure living phnts with 
specimens of the fructification His endeavours had not been successful at the 
time of his quitting India but he had received a rough sketch of the fruit 
and leaf, from the appearance of which he was led to name the plant Shorea 
camphontera , and ms conjecture, as will be shown, was not very remote 
from the truth 

It has been my fortune, in his absence, to receive from Doctor Roxburgh’s 
correspondent at Tapanooty, (Mr Pnnce, the resident at that station,) a number 


* K.asmpf Arnan, p 770 


t AjDcen Exot , p 773 
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of the seeds m very perfect condition, and a few living plants The latter, I am 
sorry to say did not outlive the subsequent cold season but the examination 
of the seed enables me to determine the genus of the plant with entire con 
fideuce It undoubtedly belongs to the Dryobokuiop* of the younger Gcertner , 
and is not unlikely to be the identical species which furnished the specimen 
inspected by him, and which he named Lruooalanops aromatica Gcerfcner’s 
information indeed, states the specimen to nave been received from Ceylon, 
with an intimation that the bark of the tree is the genuine and best cinnamon. 
But, as there is every reason to be satisfied, that cinnamon is exclusively 
produced by a species of the laurel, the inform ction which accompanied the 
specimen m question may have been in every part inaccurate 

As this point, however is uncertain, and the specific characters of Gcertner’s 
species are unknown, or at least unpublished, it is for the present necessary to 
allot a distinct Dime to the camphor tree of Sumatra I propose therefore to 
mme it Dryobalarmpi campkoia until its identity with D aromatica be 
established Tile description winch I shall offer of it is unavoidably imperfect, 
as the doner has not yet been seen by a botanist But the generic character 
is so strongly pronounced in the fruit, tlut there can be no doubt of its place 
in the same natural order with the hharea, thp Dipteracarpus, and Catena, to 
which the ffupea of Doctor Roxburgh is to be added , and most probably in 
the same class and order in the Lnmtau artificial arrangement, viz., Polyandna 
monotjynia 

This section of Jussieu’s natural order of Guttifera comprises trees remark 
able for their aromatu and resinous productions *S Korea robueta and Zam 
Imqa, and perhaps other species of tne genus vicld in great abundance the 
resin called by the Hmdoostances Dhuna, md bv the English in India JJammer, 
which is very generally used as a sub titute lur pitch for marine purposes. 
The natives of India also cmplov it in their temples m the manner of incensa 
lhpterocarpus corfitus turbinatus lucanns, nhlm, and probably other species 
of the genus, afford the sever il sorts of bu&an called by the natives of India 
Garjan , b> the fewgaleac, JJhornattl nnd by the Euglish, H oud Oil 
Valeria Indira produces the r^sm in India called Copal , as verv nearly 
approaching the true resin of that name. The best specimens are employed as 
ornaments, under the denomination of amber ( A ahroba) to which it bears 
extenor resemblance in its recent and fluid state it is used as a varnish in the 
Bonth of India, (Buchanan’s Mvaure 2 p 476 ) and dissolved bv heat in closed 
vessels is employed for the same purpose in other parts of India. Another 

f ijgjit of the same genus Vatff id lathorfidta, affords i resin, from which as 
rom other resins, the Indians prepare one of the materials of their religious 
oblations 


D> s< rtphon 

Dryobalanops Camphora. Cole 

Esb Char 

Calyx one-leaved, permanent the five divisions of the border growing into 
long, remote, i cflex wuiga. 

Corol — 

Capsule superior, one ceiled, three valved, one seeded Embryo inverse 
w ithout ptnsperm 

A large tree, native of forests on the north western coast of Sumatia and 
especially in the vicinity of Tapanooly Sans Carpura, Arab C&fiir, 
Mai CApur, Bind CAphr 

Trunk arboreous Bari brownish 

Leaves superior alternate inferior ones opposite , elliptic, obtusely 
acuminate, parallel veined, entire, smooth , 3 7 inches long , 1 2 broad. 

Petioles short Stipules in pairs, subulate, caducous. Perianth onn leaved , 
five parted, persistent 
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Captvle superior, ovate, woody, fibrous, finely streaked with longitudinal 
farrows, embraced at the base by the calycme hemispherical cup and but 
rounded by its enlarged leaflets, which are converted into remote, foliacrous, 
apatulate, ngid, reflex wings one celled, three valved 

Seed solitary conform to the cavity of the capsule Integument simple, 
thin, membranaceous, thickened along one side and thence penetrating to the 
■ns, and continued Detween the interior fold of the cotyledons Ptnsperm 
none. Embryo conform to the seed, inverse, milk white Cotyledon* two, 
unequal, almond fleshv, thick, chry saloid contortuplicate the extenor one 
larger, convolute, and cherishing the intenor one, smooth without wrinkled 
within the interior one much smaller, wrinkled on both Bides, uniform or 
round cordate (as is the extenor one, if its folds be expanded ) Plumule 
simple, conical, two leaved Radicle near the summit towards the back, 
columnar, a little curved and ending m a short conical tip , ascending 

The seed has a strong terebinthme fragrance 

The following particulars concerning the extraction of the camphor, were 
communicated by Mr Prince, resident at Tapanooly to Doctor Roxburgh. 

“ This tree grows spontaneously in the forests, and is to be found m abund 
ance from the back of Ayer Bongey, oa far north as Barongan a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles It may be classed among the t illest and largest 
trees that grow on this coast , several within doily view mcisunng six or seven 
feet in diameter Before it acquires bueh dimepaions it* agi is conjectured to be 
years , but it will produce camphor at a much e irlier period w hen the tree 
does not exceed two and two and a half feet in diameter The same tree 
which yields, the oil, would have pruduced camphor if unmolested, the former 
being supposed to be the first stage of the latter s. forming, and is consequently 
found in younger trees The natives have no certain means of ascertaining 
the tree which produces pither the one or the other, although there are some 
men styled Toongoo K /r Cfippunr who pretend to that knowledge but thev 
cannot give any reasons for their judgment, beyond favorable dreams, which 
Buperstataon has rendered lnfaUiole and it must be admitted that the sue 
cess of this description of people, m discovering and procuring, is greater than 
the majority of those who go in search gf the camphor The distinction may 
have arisen from the peculiar favor of lortune to some individuals over others, 
as in most other circumstances of life from whence they have acquired a 
celebrity, otherwise they could give some rational explanation of their superior 
success Both oil and camphor are found m the heart of the tree, occupying 
& vacuum, which, m others is frequently Idled with pitch , but it does not 
extend to the whole length on the contrary , they are found in small portions 
of a foot, and a foot and a half long, at certain distances The method of 
extracting the oil is merely by makmg a deep incision with a Bilhonq or 
Malay axe, in the tree, about fourteen or eighteen feet from the ground, till 
near the heart, where a deeper mcibion is made with a Rmall aperture , and 
the oil, if any in the tree, immediately gushes out, aud is received in bam 
boos, or any other utensil better approved of, in this manner, a party pro 
needs through the woods wounding the camphor trees till they attain their 
object The camphor is procured m pretty nearly the same way The trees 
are cot to the heart about the same height from the ground as in the former 
instance, till the camphor is seen Hundreds may be thus mutilated before 
the sought for tree is discovered , when attained, it is felled, and cot in lunks 
of a fathom long, which are again split, and the camphor is found in the heart, 
occupying a space in circumference of the thickness of a man’s arm The 
produce of a middling sized tree is about eight China catites t or nearly lllbft-, 
and of a large one, double the quantity The camphor thus found is called 
Se Tantong It is often the case that the trees which have been cut, and left 
standing in that state, will produce camphor m seven or eight years after, 
which is distinguished by the name of Oogar, but is inferior in appearance, 
though of the same quality The sorts of camphor called belly and foot, are 
the scraping of the wood which surrounded it ” 
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Ordeal practised by the Sinqalkse 
The Singalese sometimes decide their debates by Bwearuig in hot oil They 
are permitted thus to swear in matters of great importance only, as when 
law suits happen about their lands, or when there is no witness When they 
axe to swear, each party hath a license from the governor for it, written with 
his hand to it , then they go and wash their heads and bodies, which is a 
religious ceremony, and that night they are both confined prisoners in a house 
with a guard upon them, and a cloth tied over each of their right hands and 
aealed, lest they might use any charm to harden their fingers 
The next morning they are brought out , they then put on clean cloths, and 
purify themselves, reckoning they come into the presence of their god , then 
they tie to their w nsts the leaf wherein the governor’s license is, and repair 
under some begahah, god tree, and all the officers of the country assemble 
with a vast number of people besides Cocoanuts are brought, and oil u. 
there extracted from them in the sight of the people, that all maj see there is 
no deceit Also they have a pan of cow dung and water boiling and thoroughly 
hot They take a jouug leal of a cocoanut tree and dip that into the oil, that 
all may see it is hot for it singes, and frizzles out and roars as i f you poured 
water into the boding oil and so they do likewise to the cowdung When all 
are satisfied the oil is hot, two men come and stand on each side of this boiling 
oil and say — The God of hoaven and earth is witness that I did not do this 
u that I am accused ot " or, ‘ the tour sorts of gods be witness, that this land 
41 in controversy is mine 1 and then the other swears quite contrary, but first 
the accuser always swears, the accused also relates hiB own innocence, or his 
own right and title Thr cloths that their hands were bound up in are taken 
off, and immediately upon using the former word", he dips hia two fingers into 
the hot oil, flinging it out three tunes, and then goes to the boiling cowdung, 
• and does the same and so does the other Then they tie up their hands again 
with the cloth, and keep both of them prisoners till the next day, when their 
hands are looked upon, and their finger ends rubbed with a clown to see if the 
skin come off, and, from whose fingers the '‘kin comes, he ib forsworn, the 
penalty of which is a great forfeiture to the king, and great satisfaction to the 
adversary 


The Taje Mahal* 

W hat venturous pen can dare to trace 
Thy virgin beautl, purest work of art 
Could even Scott s inspired Muse impart 
Th> modelled excellence in form and grace ? 

Weak the attempts ot him who tries 
In desultory verse to eulogize 
Thy matchless pile ' Nor painting's magic aid, 

Tho’ all the masters of the art divine 
Their varied talent" should at once combine 
To stamo thee, thus ai ray’d 
In simple elegance, that ne er can fade, 

Could make thee in thy full perfection slime 

Oft have I dwelt upon the glowing lay 
Yt Inch gave Melrose by moon light softness view d, 

And fancied that I there admiring stood, 

Tasting th J enchantment which its scenes convey, 

And hoped, and wished that such a pen might trace 
Some portion of the T^je’s peerless grace 
Such pow’r he ow ns in his unstudied line , 

The mind s eye grasps the imagery divine , 

• The T»ya Mahal wee built by the Emperor Jahangir a* a Mausoleum for Noor Johan 
whom he hid constituted Empress of India after the murder of her hue band— See Amatio 
Journal, Yol, v, p 239, p 202 oj Ihu edition ) 
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Nor recks it that excluded from the view, 

The subject lives in form and color true — 

Yet still that bard m scenes descriptive bold. 

Might tremble could he Agra’s domes behold, 

The Abbey’s airy beauties would decay 

And own a thousand charms more precious far than they 

Great work of man, the Taje unnvald stands, 

Unlike all other structures of his hands . 

Proportion so exact shines thro’ the whole, 

That with delight it strikes the wondering soul , 

Nor can our vision rest 
Long on the beauteous pile , 

It roves but to beguile 

Our wilder d senses by each charm imprest, 

Now sweeps along the dome, 

Form d by the nicest rules 
Of architectural schools. 

In beauty's swelling and uneven line, 

Then does it anxious roam 
To other objects scarcely less divine, 

And often seeks to fix its ardent gaze 
Where such a crowd of wond'rons sights amaze 

In graceful shape the Mmars rise, 

Touching the vaulted skies, 

And yet so light, so delicate their form, 

'Twould seem the blust’rmg of a storm 
Nay even Zephyr’s gentlest sighs 
Might with its oreath the fragile work defonn , 

They seem the structure of the fairy train. 

The lab’nng of Titama’s brain, 

Wrought with such art that man might vainly try 
So fine a carving with so gross an ej e , 

Then in an instant by some magic pow r 
Transform’d into a lofty marble tower,* 

The snowv fabric rears its front on high. 

With dazzling lustre in the azure sky , 

Nor contrast needs to show its glittering hue, 

Enough for that Heaven’s pale ethereal blue '? 

The fairy pile is seen to rise 

From the deep foliage, pointing to the skies, 

A matchless lust rous pearl, I ween, 

Encircled by the emerald, sparkling green ,% 

Kich in a thousand tints that play 
Amidst the sunh meridian ray, 

In vivid hue the mango shines, 

Like studded gems on every bough , 

And golden clusters of the vines 
Peep from the trellis low ,§ 

While every gentle breeze that blows. 

Breathes the sweet perfume of the rose l| 

• They are exactly like the meet beautiful carved ivorv chessmen 

+ When rhe spectator looks at the Taje in the cloudless skv it is so brilliantly white that 
the pale blue of Heaven appears from the contrast quite dark It relieves oven from the 
whitest clouds 

J This is an oriental elm fie— a Poet of the East (I do not know hie name) compared the 
Tsje to a pearl set m emeralds 

5 In the garden there are fruit trees of every kind, particularly mangoec and grapes, besides 
everrprod ucti on of China and many of England, unco as apples and peers 

| The rose plantations are very extensive, and when m fall bloom it requires no poetical 
fancy to furnish this image 
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Sparkling aloft in crystal show’rs 
The countless fountains play, 

And as they meet the sunny ray 

Partake each bright prismatic hue, 

Soft as the spangling of the dew 
On Spring's enchanting flow’ra * 

Said I ’twas magic that this fabric rear’d 
That m a moment bade its turrets rise — 

Such were my thoughts when first its charms appear d. 
And such repeated vision testifies ,+ 

Nor can I now the illusive dream deny. 

For none can view the Tajk with undehghted eye 'I 


Prices of Provisions at St Helena in 1818 
The following will give an idea of the expense of living at St Helena — 

“ We pay a guinea and a half for ourselves, and 15* for each servant a day , 
no wonaer, when the price of provisions is as follows mutton, 1 8 d per pound , 
pork, 2 Od , grow n fowls, 12s each , turkeys, from 4 os to 3t , geese, 30* , ducks, 
12s , potatoes, 12* per bushel , eggs, 6* per dozen , salt butter (no fresh), 6* a 
pound , and so is everything m proportion ” Happy island 1 1 1 


The Rhinoceros in Assam. 

I have frequently heard it questioned if a musket-ball would penetrate the 
hide of a rhinoceros I remember having the opportunity of making the 
experiment on the carcase of an old animal of uncommon size, which had been 
killed near Givalpara on the oorder of the wild country of Assam, a spot where 
rhinoceroses abound. After repeated trials the ballet was found always to fly 
off, for the skm being very thick and extremely loose, it was constantly by that 
means put out of its course. 

In that part of the country there are many rhinoceroses, and elephants in 
vast numbers So numerous a flock was seen crossing the Brahmaputra river, 
at a breadth of two miles, that the channel seemed full, nor was the end of the 
line perceptible, although they hud been some tune passing E.S b boat, going 
down the nver, was obliged to put about, as it was impossible to get by them , 
and it was a considerable time before the line had left the jungles of the eastern 
side, whilst the jungles on the western side prevented their course being traced 
by tne eye 

The people of the country say, that the rhinoceros is much an overmatch for 
the elephant , as the former being very nimble gets round the elephant, makes 
his attack in the same manner aa the wild boar, and nps up the belly of his 
antagonist 


The Great Gun at Agra. 

Description of the great gun which was taken by the British in the fort of 
Agra, when it surrendered to Lord Lake, in October 18<)3 It is called a 
1,600 brass pounder, and weighs 149,000lbs. On the gun is written the 
following in Persian characters 

“ In the reign of Ahb$r Shah, made by Seetul Pershand, weight 1,469 
maunds ” 

* Between the gateway and the building there is a row of fountains, which when m motion, 
and the sun reflecting on the water, appear like one fine of crystal showers 

+ It is impossible to look at the Taje and fancy it the work of human hands. 

X This, which is considered the happieet and moat elaborate piece of architecture in the 
But, hai lately undergone repair, to the coet of soms lakhs, at the expense of the Honorable 
East India Company 
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Value of the gun, as old brass, at the Company's price, St Ra. 68,400. Ditto 
do (if serviceable) 160 200 Weight of shot (suitable), if made of iron, 1,4971b*. 
6 oz. Ditto , if made of marble, 667lba 

The prize agents value the metal alone at 100,000 rupees. It was intended 
to have forwarded it to England, and with that view it waa, after great labour, 
got down as far as the bank of the nver Jumna, but no boat could be found 
sufficient for its safe conveyance to Calcutta. 


Dubois' Report on the Introduction of Vaccination into India 

The Board of the National Vaccine Establishment have lately received 
from String apatara, a curious and important Memoir on Vaccination in that 
part of India, by the Rev J A Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore, author of a 
Description of the Character Ac of the People of India, and loug a most ardent 
and zealous promoter of the Vaccine. The following ls an abstract of this com 
mum cation — 

Mr Dubois states, that vaccination was introduced into Hindoostan in the 
year 1802 and was warmly enumrtged by the British Government 

The nati es, however, displayed a violent aversion to It from several causes. 

The ljf proceeded from a hatred to all innovations- 

2ndlv — A rumour arose that this was a design of the English to affix an indeli 
ble maik on certain persons , and that all males so im Dressed w ere, when they 

g rew up, to be forced into the military service , and the females to be concu- 
mes 


Srdltj —The Hindoos hid always considered the Small pox as a dispensation 
from a goddess named Mahry Urnraah or rather that the disease was an incar 
nation of this deity into the person infer tccL They endeavoured to propitiate 
this goddess with offerings and sacrifices . but should the patient die, the rela- 
tives dared not weep, lest the goddess should overwhelm them with greater 
calamities. 

From these causes vaccination was at first only submitted to by Christiana, 

Dr Alexander Anderson, Sunenntendent-gurgeon of the Hpore country, 
thought proper, with the approWion of the Supreme Council at Madras, to 
engage the Kev Mr Dubois to exert his influence to overcome the prejudice* 
of the natives He accordingly drew up several addresses m the Indian lan- 
guages, and he set out upon a tour to disseminate the Vaccine several Indian 
Christians were selected, and instructed to aid him in his labours. 

At first much confusion arose , and some failures occurred by other practi 
taoners, who had mistaken a spurious disease for the truo Vaccine But this 
opposition gradually declined, in consequence of the complete success which 
attended the regular Vaccine , and the natives became perauaded that the god- 
dess Mahry had chosen this mild mode of manifesting herself to her votaries, 
and might be meritoriously worshipped under this new shape. 

Mr Dubois solemnly declares, that he and his assistants have vaccinated 
nearly a lakh, or 100 (iQO persons and that he has not heard of one case proving 
fataLnora single well authenticated instance, among this large number, of 
the Small pox occurring after the regular Vaccine. 


The Fascinating power of Serpents 
A memoir on the subject of the fascinating power of serpents, by Major 
Alexander Garden, of South Carolina, was read at a meeting of the New York 
Historical Society, September 1817 — Carolina Observer 
“ He attributed the phenomenon to an effluvium which the serpent volun- 
tarily exhales at those times when it feels the desire of food, and the effluvium 
is of so deleterious a nature as to cause convulsions m the smaller and more 
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lensitive animals, such as birds, mice, <fct. He mentioned several instances in 
which men had been powerfully affected by the effluvium He had been 
informed by the late Colonel Thompson, of Belleville that whilst riding over 
his estate, he came suddenly upon a snake of enormous size at which the 
moment He could sufficiently collect himself, he fired He killed the reptile, 
bat was at the same instant assailed by an overpowering vapour, which bo 
bewildered him that he could scarcely guide has horse home , that a deadly 
sickness at the stomach ensued, and a puking more violently than he had ever 
experienced from an emetic He haa been told by a lady, that the overseer 
of one of her plantations being missed was sought for b\ his family, and 
found in a state of insensibility On recovering he Btated that he was watching 
for a deer, when he heard the rattle of a snake, and that before he could 
remove from the threatened danger, he perceived a sickening effluvium which 
deprived him instantly of sense From John Lloyd, Esq he had learned 
another case A negro working in his held was seen suddenly to fall, uttenng 
a shriek , on approaching him, it was found that he had struck off the head of 
a very large rattle snake, the body of which was still writhing On recovering, 
be said that he had shrieked with horror on discovering the snake, and at the 
same instant had been overpowered by a smell that took awav all his senses 
Mr Nathaniel Barnwell, of Beaufort had a negro, who could from the acute 
ness of his smell, at all tunes discover the rattle snake, within a distance of 
two hundred feet when in the exercise of hia fascinating power, and when 
traced by this sense, some object of prey was always found suffering from this 
influence To these facts Major Garden added some anecdotes collected from 
Valhant’s Travels and other sources corroborating hi* theory When gorged 
with food, the serpent is supine it is only when under the stimulus of hunger 
that he exerts this fascinating faculty The caseB mentioned by Mr Pintard, 
at the last meeting of thp Society, are among the many evidences of the 
existence of the power in the serpent to influence birds to approach it, m tugre 
their dread , and the circumstances related by him do not militate with the 
hypothesis of Major Gaiden " 


The Funeral of Warren Hastings. 


The late Right Honorable Warren Hastvnqs — On Sunday 30th August, the 
remains of the Right Honorable Warren Hastings were conveyed from Dales 
ford HouBeto Daleafoid Church, the place of interment where a very impres 
give and affecting sermon was delivered by the Rev Joseph Owen, from the 
23rd Psalm — “ Then art with me , thy rod and thy staff comfort me" 

Funeral Procnsion 
Two Mutes 
* Clergymen 

, n (The Rev JoBeph Owen 

A Carriage ^ ^ Western 

, Pall Bearers 


Mr Thomas Bowles, | 

Mr William Bowles, ] 

Mr John Bowles, { Four Tenants, House Steward, and 
Mr George Bowles, j Bailiff, on Horseback 
Mr Joshua Patrick, 

Mr Samuel Dadge J 

Six Attendants on Horseback 


A Carnage 


Charles Haynes, Esq and 
John Haynes, Esq , Surgeons 


Two Mutes. 
The Hearse 


Fxrtt Mourning Coach —Major General Sir Chaa Imhoff, K Son in-law , 
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the Rev T B Woodman, M A , Chaplain to H R H the Duke of 
Clarence, Nephew Sir Chas, Blunt, Bart , Francis Penyston, Esq 
Second Moui mtuf ( wnA — George Nesbit Thompsou, Esq , N B H allied 
Esq the Right Honorable Lurd lledesdde , Sir Chas Cockerell, Bart , 
Francis Penjstoti Juiir, Esq 

family Carnages — The Rev T B Woodman's, Mrs, Barton's 

Attendant*. 

1 it Carnaqe — Sir John Reade, Bart, of Shipton Court, Ckon John 
Reade, Esq , of Jpsdcu 

2nd — George Talbot, Esq , of Gutting , Edmund Chambcrland, Esq 
3rd — The Rev John Hippudej , of Stow, Gloucestershire , the Rev 
R llhaw \ lllers. 

ith , — The Rev Chris Jeafferaon, the Rev Mr Boughton, the Rev John 
HalL 

f>th — James H Langston, Esq., of Sarsden House , Charles Pole, Esq , of 
Wick HU1 

(WA.— Arthur Jones, Esq , of Chastleton , the Rev James Adams. 

7th . — The Rev Heurv Dryden, E Dryden, Lsq 
Sih —Henry Paxton Esq , T B Evans Esq 

— The Rev William \\ halhv Charles Mostyn, Esq , of Kiddington , 
Benj Holloway, Esq of Lee Place, C interbuiy 
Empty Carnages —The Right Honorable Lord Redesrl ale’s, the Right 
Honorable Lady NurthwicVs, Dowager Lad) Reade’s 


Imitation of the otium divos of Horace 
Written by the late Right Honorable Warren Hastii>QS, on fus passage 
from India to England tn 1785, addressed to John Shore, Esq , 
iww Lord Trionmouth 

For Ease the harass’d seaman prays, 

When equinoctial tempests raise 
The Cape’s surrounding wave , 

When hanging o’er the reef he he irs 
The cracking mast ; and sees or fears 
Beneath his wat'ry grave 
For Ease the slow Mahrattah spoils, 

And hardier Sikh erratic toils, 

While both their ease forego , 

For Blase, which neither gold can buy, 

Nor robes, nor gems, which oftbWie 
The cover d heart, bestow 
For neither gold nor gems combin’d 
Can heal the soul or suffering mind. 

Lo ! where their owner lies 
Perch’d on his couch Distemper breathes, 

And Care, like smoke, in turbid wreaths 
Round the gay ceiling flies 
He who enjoys, nor covets more, 

The lands his father held before, 

Is of true bliss possess’d 
Let but his mind unfetter’d tread 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead, 

And wise as well as blest 
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No fears his peace of mind annoy, 

Lest printed lies his fame destroy, 

Which Ubour’d years have won , 

Nor pack'd committees break his rest, 

Nor avarice sends him forth in quest 
Of climes beneath the sun 
Short is our span , then why engage 
111 scheme^ for which m in h transient age 
Was ne er by t ite design d r 
Why slight the gifts ut Natures hand P 
Whit wanderer from hi3 native land 
L er left himself behind P 
The restless thought md wayward will, 
And discontent attend him stilL 
Nor quit him while he lives , 

At sea, Cue follows in the wind 
At 1 md, it mounts the pail behind, 

Or with the post boy drives 
He who would happy lire to day 
Mu t ltu^h the pie i nt ills away, 

Nor think of woes to come , 

I'm come they will or soon or late, 
bincc mix’d at best is m in’s e. tate, 

Bj Heaven’s eternal doom 
To n poll’d age Clive livd renown d, 

With 1 vkhs enrich’d w \th honours crown’d, 
His valours well eim d meed 
Too long al is he liv d to hate 
His envied lot, and died too late 
Fmm lift s oppression freed 
An earlier dc ith was Elliott -> doom 
I siw his opening virtues bloom. 

And manly sense unfold, 

Too soon to fade 1 bade the stone 
Record his n one ’midst hordes unknown 
Unknowing what it told 
To thee perhaps the Fates may give, 

I wish tliev may in health to live, 

Herds, flocks, and fruitlul fields 
Thy vacant hours m mirth to shine 
W ith these the Muse, already thine, 

Her present bounty yields 
For me O Shore I only claim 
Tq merit, not to seek for f mie 
Tile good and just to plea3e , 

A state abov e the fear of w int. 

Domestic love, Heaven a choicest grant, 

Hi alth, leisure, peace, and e tse 


Suburb of Trimbuckjeu Danoiia, Bajee Row’s Prime Minister 
{From the Bombay Courier , July 11 ) 

By accounts from Kandore, dated 30th June, we are informed that Tnm 
buckjee Danglia was seized by Captain bwanston m the village ol Ahengaum on 
the monnng of the 29th June We have been tavoitd with the folio mg par 
bculars of this event —About noon of the 28th, Captain Briggs, our political 
agent in Kandeish, who was then at Mulliagaum, received information that 

36 



S82 E BUTTE* OF TEIMBDCKJEI DAK (ILIA. 1AJEI EOW’8 PEI MB MINISTER. 

Tnmbuckjee was concealed m Alien gaum, and had been there eleven days. 
Ahengaum is distant 50 miles from Mulhagaum. 14 from Wun, 23 from Kan 
d ore, 25 from Nassuch, and only 10 from Lausulgaum, at all of which places 
there were British troops. It was, however, considered that Tnmbuckjee 
would be prepared against surpnse from any movements to be made by our 
troops in his more immediate vicinity, and it was therefore resolved upon to de- 
tach Captain Sw'instou with SuO auxiliary horso, immediately from HuUmgaum, 
to surround the village and secure Tnmbuckie^ or at leabt those persona who 
had afforded him refuge The plan completely succeeded. Captain Swanston 
immediately marched, arrived at Kandore at 7 m the evening, and after 
haltiug an hour and a half to refresh his horse.-*, moved forward on Ahengaum, 
which place he reached at daj light on the 29th of June, haunt; performed a 
fatiguing march of 7<> miles in 3u honra Captain tewanston had moved so rapidly 
on the village, that he was enabled to surround it. force open the gates ana 
take possession ot the house in whuh Tnmbuckjee Dangua was concealed, 
before he or anj other person in the place was aware of Captain Svanston's 
approach Trimbuohjee had tune to fly to the upper part of the house, and 
concealed hmu-elt iu some straw , but he was soon discovered and seized 
without resistance. Captain Swanston then earned him, with his two wives 
and a servant, whom he reunested might be allowed to accompany him to 
Kandore, from which plou; be will be sent, under charge of Captain Tweedy, 
with two companies of the lst-4th Bengal N I to Poonah. 
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ThB STATE OF MiDRAS IN 1782 

Fofi some years previous, Hyder Ally had earned on a successful war against 
the Company, and had collected almost the entire revenue of the Carnatic. 
The whole country was, overrun by hia cavalry. and with the exception of 
Yelloie, VlandiWibh, Cuiangooly, and a few places on the Sea coast, every 
fort was occupied hv detachments from hia army The Company’s finances 
were at the lowest ebb, and their credit exhausted The Madras army was 
paid and fed from Bengal The calamities of w ar were at this, time made 
more terrible by the ctftots of a dreadful famine, which depopulated the 
Carnatic The streets of the tort, of the Black Town, and the esplanade of 
Madras, were covered with starved wretches many of whom were dead and 
others dying The vultures, the Pariah dogs jackals, and crows, were often 
seen eating the bodies before life was extinct The general distress and 
calamity was aggravated by the destruction ul a fleet of gi am vessels which 
had anehored m the roads with a supply of food. The inhabitants w ere in a 
moment deprived ot the gleam of hope which this near approach of relief had 
inspired On the 15thot October in the night tune, a monsoon gale set in, 
and almost ill the ships in the load', were driven on shore and wrecked The 
loss of the nee ships at this late season was an irreparable misfortune The 
famine increased, and it was e^tim »ted tint in consequence of this accident, 
upwards of ten thousand inhabitants perished 


On the Site of Palibothra. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 

Sir, — The last division of my c&>ay + on the site of Pahbothra concluded a 
review of the el unis of Pitna to local identity with it, at the period compre- 
hended between the corhcot and latest historical dates deducible fioin the 
notices nf the da sic writers 1 hive next to exuvnne the objections of Alajur 
\\ilford to tint hypothesis and also to descend the (Tinges to the station 
which he has. assumed as the probable site fho dissertations winch he has 
presented to the public m the 4 naiic llesearckes had named Raje mehal as 
the ancient capital ot the Praisi , but we since learn fiom Colonel Francklin’a 
Inquiry that lie has relinquished that issumption, and proposes to substitute 
Bhalgilpoor, or its vicinity Thus will not stitet Major Wilfurda arguments 
against the rival pretensions of Pitnv, as far a-, his objections have a separate 
force, nor alter his rei'ons for seeking the probable Rite of Patna lower on the 
Ganges and that part only of his original hvpothesis which would confine us 
locally to the present Raj melial or to ‘ a place at no great distance,” is to be 
considered as retr icted. 

I proceed to extract from his learned researches such passages as relate to 
this subject, in the order in which he gave them to the world In a paper on 
the Chrmoloqy ot the Hindoos, ho introduces many fragments of information 
from the native authors of India, which confirm and elucidate, or correct and 
qualify, the notices extant m the Greek and Roman writers, relating to the 
empire of Pahbothra and the country of the Praisi, from the time of Alexander 
the Great to Seleucus Nicator 

# See \ ol ▼, p 439, (iki* p 138 of this edition ) 
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Chandra Gopta, or he who was saved by the interposition of Lunne, or the 
Moon, is called also Chandra in a poem by Sir William Jones. The Greeks call 
Turn jindracuptoSj Sandracottos, and Androcottos Sandra cottoa is generally 
used by the historians of Alexander , and Sandracuptos is found in the works 
of Athenaeus, Sir William Jones from a poem written by Somadeva, and a 
tragedy called the Coronation of Chandra or Chandra Gupta,* discovered that 
he really was the Indian king mentioned by the historians of Alexander, under 
the mine of Sandracottos- These two poems 1 have not been able to procure , 
but I have found another drunatic piece entitled Mudrn Racshaaa, or the Seal 
of Rkcsbosa winch is divided into two parts the fir-t may be called the Coro 
nation of Chandra Gupta , and the secund the Reconciliation of Chandra Gupta 
with Mautn-R icshasa, the prime minister of his father 

The history of Chandra Gupta is related though in few words, in the Vishnu- 
purfina, the Bhagawat and two other books one ot whir h is called Brahat- 
catha and the other ia a lexicon called Cain andacn. The two last are supposed 
to be about six or wen hundred years old. 

In the Vishnu purfiua we read, “Unto Nauda shall be born nine sons 
Cotilya his minister, shall destroy them, and pi ice Cluudra Gupta on the 
throne ” 

In the Bhagawat we read “ from the womb of Pudn, Nanda shall be born 
His eldest son will be called Sum ilia , uid he shall have eight sons more 
these a Brahmin (called Cotilya "\ ats iy mi and Olianarj a, in the commentary) 
shall destrm after them a M aurava shall reign in the t all \ ug This Brahmin 
will place Chandra Gupta on the throne " In the Brahdtcatha it ls s url, that 
this resolution w i-, effect! d iu ■‘even daj% aud the mm children of Nanda put 
to death. In the Caunndica Ch uin \ is i& celled \ishnu Gupta. The follow 
ing is an abstract of the history ol Chaudri Gupta from the Mudra R&cshasa 

Nanda, king of Pradn was the son of Maha Nandi bj a, female slave of 
the budra tribe hem c Nandi was called a Smlra. He wist gOi>d king, just 
and equitable and paid due respect to the Bi ihmins he was malicious, but 
he respPLte 1 hia subject' He was originally king of MagadUa now called 
South Bailor whnh had been in the possession of his oncestors since the days 
of Cri'.hua bv the strength < f Ins arm he suldued all the kings of the 
country, mid, like another Panwi Rama, destroyed the remnants of the Osha- 
tre\as He bad two wives, llitna^iti and Mura. By the hrst he hid nine sons, 
called the Sumaljadiuis from the elJ< -t who-,c name was Sumolja (though in 
the drama she is colled .Sari art ha&nhi hi' bv Mura he had Chancira Gupta, 
and many others, who were known bv the general appellation of Jlauryaa, 
because they were born of Mura 

Nanda, when far advanced in jears, was taken ill suddenly, and to all 
appearance died He soon reviied, to the great joj r of his subjects , but his 
senses appeared to be greatly df ringi 0, for he no longer spoke or acted as 
before While some v^nbed the monarch t imbecility to the effects of a 
certain poison, which ib known to impair the faculties at least, when it proves 
too weak to destroy the life of thoM, to wlmm it is administered, — Mantri- 
Racshasa, his prime minister, was firruly persuaded, according to a notion very 
prevalent among the Hindoos that upon his masters death, some magician 
had entered into the lifeless corpse, which was now rc animated, and actuated 
by his presence He, therefore, secretly ordered, that strict search might be 
made for the magician’s own Wly , for as, according to the tenets of their 
superstition, this would necessarily be rendered invisible, and continue so, as 
long aa ita spirit informed another body , so he naturally concluded the 
magician had enjoined one of his faithful followers to watch it, until the 
dissolution of the spell should end the trance In consequence of these orders 
two men being discovered keeping watch over a corpse on the hanks of the 
Ganges he ordered them to be seized and thrown into tho nver, and caused the 
body to be burnt immediately It proved to belong to Chancira Das, a king of 
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a small domain in the western part of India, beyond the Vindhyan hills, the 
capital whereof is called Vicat palli This pnnce having been obliged to save 
h ims elf by flight, from the Havanas or Greeks who had dispossessed him of 
his kingdom, bad assumed with the garb of a penitent the uame of Stmd'ha. 
Mantn RAcahasa having thus punished the magician for his presumption, lelt 
the country 

When Nanda recovered from his illness he became a tyrant , or rather, 
having entrusted kaLatara, his prime minister with the reins ot government 
the latter ruled with absolute sway As the old Ling was one day hunting 
with his minister, towards the hills to the south of the town, he complained of 
his being thirsty, and quitting his attendants, repaired with feacitara to a 
beautiful reservoir, under a laige spreading tree near a cave in the hills, 
called Patalcandra, or the passage leading to the infernal regions , there Saca- 
tara flung the old man into the reservoir, and threw a large Btone upon him 
lu the evening he returned to the imperial city, bringing back the king’s horse, 
and reported that his master had quitted his attendants, and rode into the 
forest wh it wa* become ot him he knew not, but he had found his horse 
grazing under a tree borne days after Sacatara with A acranara, one of the 
Secretaries of State, placed Lgradhauwa, one of the younger sons of Nanda, 
on the throne 

The young king being dissatisfied with Sac atari’s account of his father’s 
disappear nice, set about further enquiries during the minister 8 absence, but 
these proving little sati^factoiy, he assembled the principal persons of his court, 
and threatened them dl with death it in three day b they failed to bring him 
certain intelligence what wa*, become of his father This menace succeeded , 
for, on the fourth dav they reported that dacatara had murdered the old king, 
and that his remains were concealed under a ■'tone in the re&enoir near Fatal 
candra Ugradhauwa mum di itcly sent people with cameh, who returned in 
the evening with the body and the stone that had covered it Sacitara 
confessed the murder, and was thereupon condemned to be shut up with his 
family in a narrow 100m the dooi uf which was walled up and a small open 
ing only left for the conveyance ot their scanty allowanr e They all died m a 
short tune except the youngest son \ icatara, w horn the young king ordered 
to be released, and took into Ins service But \ icatara meditated revenge, 
and the king having directed him to call some Brahmin to assist at the 
sradd’ha he w is going to perform in honour of his ancestor Yicatira brought 
an ill Matured pneet ot a most swage appearance, in the expectation that the 
king might be tempted from disgust at so offensive an object to offer some 
affront to the Brahmin who, m revenge, would denounce a curse against him 
The plan succeeded tu his wish the king ordered the pneat to be turned 
out, and the latter laid a dreadful lmpiecation upon him, swearing, at the 
same time, that he would never tie up bis shicA, or lock of hair, till he had 
effected his rum The enraged priest then ran out of the palace, exclaiming, 
‘Whoever wishes to be king let him follow me ’ Chandra Gupta immediately 
arose, with eight of his friends, and went alter him They crossed the Ganges 
■with all possible despatch, and viBited the king of NApal, called Parvateswara, 
or the lord of the mountains, who received them kindly They entreated him 
to assist them with troops and money , Chandra Gupta promising, at the 
same tame, to gwe him the half of the empire of Pracni, in cose they should 
be successful Parvateswara answered, that be could not bung into the field 
a sufficient force to effect the conquest of so pow erful an empire but as he 
was on good terms with the \ avans, or Greeks, the Sacaa, or Indo Scvthians, 
the people of Camboja, or Gayui, the Cirates, oi inhabitants of the mountains 
to the eastward of Nepal, he could depend on their assistance Ugradhanwa, 
enraged at the behaviour of Chandra Gupta, ordered all his brothers to be put 
to death. 

The matter, however, is related differently in other books, which state, that 
Nan da, seeing himself far advanced in years, directed that after his decease 
Vila kingdom should be equally divided between the Sumalyadicas , and that 
a decent allowance should be given to the Maurayas, or children of Maura , 
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but the SttOialyadicas being jealous of the Mautayw, put them all to death, 
except Chandra Gupta, ''ho, being saved through the piotection of Lunus, out 
of gratitude, assumed the name of Chandra Gupta, or saved by the moon , 
but to resume the n irrativ e 

Parv&teswara took the held with a formidable army accompanied by hia 
brother \ mich uia and lm own son Malavu Cetu The confederates soon 
came m sight of the capital of the king ot Prachi, who put himbelf at the 
head of hib lories, and went out to meet them A battle was fought, wherein 
UgradhanwA w u> defeated after a dreadful carnage, in which he himself lost 
his life The city wab immediately surrounded and Saw artha Siddhi, the 
governor seeing it impossible to hold out against so poueiful an enemy, fled 
to the ^uidhvan mountains, and became an anchoret Ratshasa went over 
to Pan itesw ara * C han dr i Gupta, being firmly <. stabln-lied on the throne, 
destioyed the Sum tij adicas, and dismissed the allits ifter having liberally 
rewarded them for thur 'ts-UHtance but he kept the \ av ans or Greeks and 
refused to give the hall of the kingdom of Prdcln to Parvatisw iro, who being 
unable U> enforce hi* dum, returned to his own country, meditating vtugeance 
By the advice of RAcsha&a. he sent a person to dcstioy Chandra Gupta but 
Vishua Gupta, suspecting the design not only rendeied it abortive, but turned 
it bif k upon the mthor, by gaining over the assassin to his interest whom he 
enga_,td to murder Panatcswara, which the villain accoidmglj effected 
KAc'-ha^i urged 3Jala>aCctii to revenge his f itbci s death, but, thuugh 
pleased with the suggestion, he declined the enterpnze, representing to his 
councillor that Chandra Gupta had a large bodj of Javans or Greeks in his 
pv> , had fortified lus capitd, and plated a unmerom garrison in it, with 
gu irds of elephants at all tht gates , and hnallv, bv the defectum of their 
allies, who were either overawed bv Ins power or concili ittd by his favour, had 
so hrmly established lm> authority, that no attempt could be made igainst him 
with any prospect uf success. 

In the meantime Vishnu Gupta, being conscious that Chandra Gupta could 
never be safe so long as he had to conttud with v man of Racohisab abilities, 
formed a plan to reconcile them, and this he effected in the following manner 
There was m the capital a respectable merchant, or banker, called Chandana- 
Das, an intimate fnend of Racshasa Vishnu Gupta advised Chandra Gupta 
to confine him with his whole family fcMirne time after he visited the uulor- 
tunate prisoner, and told him, that the only wajtosive himself and family 
from imminent destruction, was to effect a reconciliation between the k-ngand 
R£cabns.i and that if he would follow his advice he would point out to him 
the means of doing it Chandana Das assented , though from the known 
inveteracy of JUcbhasa against Chandra Gupta, he had bttle hope of success. 
Accordingly he and ^shnu Gupta betook thcmsdveb privately to a place in 
the northern hills where Racshasa had a country seat, to w inch he used to 
retire from the bustle of business 1 here they erected a 1 irge pile of wood, 
and gave out that they intended to bum themselves. Racshasa was astonished 
when he heard of his friends resolution, and used every endeavour to dissuade 
them from it but ( handana Dds told him, he was determined to perish in the 
flame* with Vibhnu Gupti, unless he would consent to be reconciled to Chandra- 
Gupta In the meantime the prince arrived with a retinue of five hundred 
men , when ordering them to remain behind he advanced done toward* 
Rkcbhasa, to whom he bowed respectfully, and made an offer of delivering up 
hib Bword RAcbhasa. remained a long tune inexorable , but at last, overcome 
by the joint entreaties of \ tshnu Quota and Chandana Das, he suffered himself 
to be apppaged, and was reconciled to the kuig, who mode him his prime 
minister Vishnu Gupta, having succeeded in bringing about this reconcih' 
a ti on. withdrew to resume his former occupations , and ( handra Gupta reigned 
afterwards many years, with justice and equity, and adored by his subjects 

By Prkchi, (in Sanscrit) or the east, is understood all the country from 

• Rfccahwia, on hearing of the death of 6a«ta« returned, and became prune miMterof 
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Allahabad to the eastern most limits of India it is called also Putva, an appel- 
lation of the same import, and Purob in the spoken dialects This last has been 
distorted into Purop, ana Pmrop, by European travellers of the last century 
From PrAehi is obviously derived the name of Prasu, vrhich the Greeks gave 
to the inhabitants ut. this country It is divided into two parts the first 
comprehends 0,11 the coni. try {Torn Allahabad to Rdj mehdi, and the western 
branch of the Ganges , the second includes Bengal, the greatest put of which 
is known in tvuisi nt under the name of Goncara desa, or country of Gancera, 
from which the Greeks made Gangandas, or Qangandoi, in the first ease, 
Gancara is still the name of a small district near the summit of the Delta. 

The capital citv of Prichi Proper, or the western part of it, is declared to be 
Raj-grihi, or the roval mansion According to the Puranas, it was built bv a 
son of king Pntliu, tailed Hanaohs It was tihen afterwards by Baln-Eima, 
the brother of Gn^hni, who rebuilt it, and assigned it as a residence for one of 
his sons, who ue tailed in general BaUputras. or the children oi Pala. From 
this circumstance it was called llalipura or tne town of the son of Bala but 
in the spoken dialects it was called Bah putra, because a putra, or =on of Bali, 
resided in it From Bali-putra the Greeks made Falipatra and Pahbothra , 
and tlie inhabitants of the country, of which it wub the capital they denomi- 
nated Palibothn , thougn this application more properly belongs to another 
tribe of Hindoos, of whom I gave some aci ount in a former esbay on Egypt. 

Diodorus Siculus speaking of Pahbothra says that it had been built by the 
Indian Hercules, who, according to Megasthencs, as quoted by Aman was 
worshipped by the Suraaem Their chief cities -were Met hoi a and C’haohora , 
the first 1*3 now called Mutra,* the other Mugu nagur by the Mussulmans, and 
Calisa pura, by tht Hindoos The whole country about Mutra is called 
Suraaena to this day by learned Brahmins 

The Indian Hercules according to Cicero, was called Belua He is the same 
with Bala, the brother of Crishna, and both are conjointly worshipped at 
Mutra, indeed they are considered as one Avatara, or incarnation of Vishnu. 
Ba)a is represented as a stout man, with a club in his hand He is called also 
Bala Rama To decline the woid Bala, yon must begin with Balas, which I 
conceive to be an obsolete form, preserved only foT the purpose of declension 
and etymological derivation The difference between Balas and Belus is not 
very great As Bala sprung from Vishnu, or Hen he is certainly Hen cula, 
Hen-culas, and Hercules Diodorus fcuculus says, that the posterity of Her 
cules reigned for many centuries in Pahbothra, but that they dia nothing 
worthy of being recorded , and, indeed, their names are not even mentioned 
in the Pnr£na& 

In the Ganga-mahatmja, in which all places of worship, and others of note, 
on the banks of the Ganges, are mentioned, the present town of Raj mehal is 
positively declared to be the indent city of Raj gnha of the Purknos, the 
capital of Pr&chi, which afterwards was called Bali putra 

Rai gnha and Raj mehal, in Persian, signify the same thing It is also 
called by the native* Raj mandalam , and by Ptolemy, Pahbothra mandalon, 
for Bahputramaudalam the fm>t signifies the royal mansion, arid the second 
the mansion of the Bala putras In a more extensive sense, Mandalam signifies 
the circle or country belonging to the Bab putras. In this sense we say Coro- 
mandel for Cholo, or rather Jala mandal 

Here I must observe, the present Raj -mehal is not precisely on the spot 
where the ancient Eaj gnha, or Bab putra stood, owing to the strange devas- 
tations of the Ganges in that part of the country for several centuries past 
These devastations are attested by universal tr idition, as well as by historical 
records, and the concurring testimony of Ralph, Fitch, Tavernier, and other 
European travellers of the last centmry When I was at R\j mehal in January 
last, I was desirous of making particular enquiries on the spot but I could 
only meet with a few Brahmins, and those very ignorant , sul they could tell 


• In S&nicnt ip called Mat bora. 
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me was, that in former ages, Raj raehal or ft ij mandal, was an immense city , 
that it extended as far as the eastern limits of Boglipoor towards Tcrriagully, 
but that the Ganges which formerly rau a great vsv towards tlie N E. and E 
had swallowed it up and that the present Raj mehaf, formerly a suburb of the 
ancient citv, was all that remained of tbit famous place For further parti 
cuUrs they referred me to learned Pundits who unfortunately lived m the 
interior parts of the country 

In the Mudra raednsa it is declared that the city m which Chandra Gupta 
resided was to the north of the hills , and, from sonic particular circumstauces 
that will bo noticed hereafter, it appears that they could not be above five or 
six miles distant from it, Megastnenes informs us, also that this t umras city 
was situated near the confluence of the Erannoboas with the Ganges. The 
Erannoboas has been ‘supposed to be the bone, which has the epithet of Hiren- 
y& baha. or gold wasting, given to it m some poems The bone, however, w 
mentioned as a distinct river from the Erannoboas. both by Pliny and Arnan, 
on the authority of Mcgastbenes and the word Hiran va baho, from which 
the Greeks made trinnoboas, n> not a proper name, but an ippellative, (as the 
Greek Chrysorhoas ' applicable, and is applied to any river that rolls down 
particles ol gold with its sand*. Most rivers in Indn as well as in Europe, 
and more particularly the Ganges, with all the nvers that come down from the 
northern mils, are famous in ancient history for their golden sands The 
Cossoauus of Arnau or Cos&oagus of Pliny, is not the river Ooosy, but the 
Cossanor Cattail called also CWj Coosar and L issoy, which runs through 
the province of Midnapoor, and joins the remains of the western branch of the 
Ganges below Nanga-Cussan. 

The Erannobaos, now the Coosv # has greatly altered its course for several 
centuries past. It now joins the Ganges, about five and twenty miles above 
the place where it united w.th that river in the days of Meg i&thtnes , but the 
old bed, with a small stream is still visible, and i>- cdled t<> this diy Puronah- 
bahah, the old Coosv or the old chauuel it is well delineated in Major 
Kennel's Atlas, and it joins an arm of the Ganges, formerly the bed of that 
nver, near a place called Nabob-gunge , from Nabob gunge the Ganges for 
merly took an extensive sweep to the eastward towards Hyatpoor, and the 
old banks of the nver are still visible in that direction From the*e facta, 
supported by a close inspection of the country, I am of opinion, Bali pufcra. was 
situated near the confluence of the old Coosy with the Ganges and on the Bpot 
where the villages of Mynyaree and Biasuntpoor gola now stand the Gauges 
proceeding at that tune in an easterly direction from Nabob gunge, and to the 
north of these villages. The fortified part of Palibothra, according to Megas- 
thenes, extended about ten miles in length, while the breadth was only two 
But the suburbs, which extended along the banks of the Ganges, u ere, I doubt 
not, ten or fifteen miles in length Thus Delhi, whilst m a flourishing state, 
extended above thirty miles along the banks of the Jumna , but, except about 
the centre of the town, consisted properly of only a single street, parallel to the 
nver 

The ancient geographers as S_rabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, hav* described the 
situation of Pabbothra in such a manner that it is hardly possible to mistake it. 

Strabo, + who cites ArtemidoruB, says, that the Ganges, on its entering the 
plains of India, runs in a south direction as far as a town called Ganges, 
(Gauga pun,) now Allahabad, and from thence, with an easterly course, as far 
as Pabbothra , thence to the sea ''according to the Chrestomathia from Strabo) 
in a southerly direction No other place but that which we have assigned for 
the site 01 Bali putra answers to this description of Artemidoma 

Pliny, from Megasthenes, who, according to Strabo, had repeatedly visited 

• When we com* to the treatise of Colonel Francklm, wo shill see that he propose* a very 
different appropriation of the Erannobca* Although, as to the site of the city, the different* 
extends to placing Palibothra west of the present Raj mshal, and consequently s little higher 
on the Ganges 
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the court of Chandra -Gupta, saysf that Palibothra was 425 Roman miles from 
the confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges Here it ib necessary to premiset, 
that Megasthenes says, the highways in India were measured, and that at the 
end of a certain Indian measure, (which is not named but it is said to be 
equal to ten Btadia,) there was a cippus, or sort of column erected. No Indian 
measure answers to this but the Brahmem, or astronomical coss of four to 
a yojana This is the Hindoo statute cuss and equal to 2 227 British yards. 
It is used to this day by astronomer^ and by the inhabitants of the Punjab, 
hence it is very often called the Punjabi co->% thin- the distance from Lahore 
to MooJtan is reckoned to this day to be 145 Panjabi, or 90 common cobs 

In order to uncertain tho number of Brahmem coss reckoned formerly 
between Allahabad and Palibothra, multiply the 425 Roman miles by 8, (for 
Pliny reckoned su manv stadia to a mile ) and divide the whole by 10 (the 
number of stadia to icosa according to Megasthenes ) and we shall have 340 
Lr ihmeni coss, or 417 1 S British nub s ana this will bring us to withm 2 miles 
of the confluence of the old Coosy with the Ganges 

Strabo informs ns, dso that they generally reckoned 6,000 stadia from 
P ilibothra to the mouth ot the Ganges and from what he sav s, it is plain, 
that these 6,000 stadia are to be understood of such is were used at sea, whereof 
about 11<K) mike a degree Thus boOo ot the.e stadia give 3b2 British 
miles According to Pima they reckoned more accurately 6 3fc0 stadia, or 406 
British miles which is re illy tin. distance bv water between the confluence of 
the old < oosv with the Oingis and Ingellce, at the mouth of the Ganges. 
Ptolemy has been equally icuinte m assigning the situation of Palibothra 
relatively to the towns on the bmk> of the U mges. wliiih he mentions above 
and below it Let us begin from the confluence ol the Tuso, now the Tonse, 
w ith the Gauges 

Two, now the Tonse (see Major Kennel’s course of the Gauges) 
iidia now Contccah 

haqoh, (in Sanscrit Suchela, but in the vulgar directs Sokheila,) now 
Vindhy w asm, ntar Mirzapoor 

Sarthjltua, id Sanscut, fe mi mil 1 oc*l It is, now called fenmbulpoor and is 
situated in an L) and opposite to P nm It is called ^ ibelpoor in Major Rennel a 
map of the ronisc ot the Ga« 0 e>. but the tnie inrae Id bumhulpooi It derived 
it-> cell In lty a*< well as ita name, from games (for so the wurd bimnnllaca 
import*) pel formed there i very year in honour of lertam heroes of antiquity 
.During the cJtbritnm ot these gonea StntmaUtca was frequented by a pro 
digious ( oncourse of merehints md all -»orts of people inasmuch that it was 
considered as the greatest fair m tho country This plaee is mentioned in the 
Haricshetra M iha tmya which contains a description of the principal places 
of worship in North liahar 

Borceca, dow Borounca, opposite to Bar and Rajowlv, near Mowah on the 
Byar, about 3 miles irora the Ganges, which formerly ran close by it It was 
the place of residence of the kings ol the 13hur tnbe, once very powerful m this 
country 

Sujala Monghier In Ptolemy’s time it was situated at the junction of the 
nrer Fulgo with the Ganges, which he derives lrom the mountains of Uxentus, 
as that word prob ibl> is from Echoc dcSj or country of Echac, or, as it is 
written in the maps, Etch auk there are five or bix places of this name in the 
mountains of Itamgur The nver Fulgo is the Cacuthis of Arrian, so called 
from its running through the country of Cicata According to the same author, 
the Andomatis, or Dummoody had its source in the same mountains. 

The Ganges formerly ran almost in a direct line from Borounca to Monghier, 
the Fulgo uniting with it near this placo , but since, the river taking a 
southerly course, has made great encroachments upon the northern boundary 
of Monghier, which stretched out a considerable distance in that, direction to a 
hill of a conical shape, which the stream has totally washed away This fact is 
ascertained on the evidence of several Hindoo sacred books, particularly of the 

37 
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Gangamahatmya , for, at the time thiB wasi written, one-half of the lull still 
remained. bigala appears to be corrupted from the Sanscrit Sirhala, a plough 
At the birth of Krishna, a sheet of fire, like the garments of the gods, 
appeared above the place called \ liidhyavasni, near Mirzapoor This appear- 
ance is called Suchela, or, m the vulgar dialects, Suchela, or Suhkwla, from 
winch the Greeks rnxue bagala. This hery meteor forced its way through the 
earth, aod re appe ired near Monghier, tearing and furrowing up the ground 
like a] lough, or birkala. The place where it re ippeaied is near Monghier , 
and there is a cave formed by lightning sacred to L>evn 
Paltbolhra near the confluence of the old Coosy with the Ganges. 

Aftha Cr«ra, now Tctta gurry or Jettacoorv, in the inland parts of the conn 
try, and at the entrant e of a famous pass through the Raj mehal hills 

CoryqnzuSi near Palibothra, and below it, is derived from the Sanscrit Gauri- 
Gosclu or the wilderness of G&uri, a form of Devi The famous town of Gaur 
derives its name from it It ib called by Nounus, m his Dionysiacs, Gagus for 
Gosclia, or the Goacha by txctlknce He says it v. is surrounded with a net 
work, and that it was a journey of two days in cnenmferenre 11ns sort of 
enclosure is still practised in the eastern parts ot India, to prevent cattle from 
straying, or being molested by tigers and other ferocious animals. The kings 
of Persia surround tlieir Ilarem, when encamped, with a net work , and for 
merly the Persians when besieging a town used to form a line of contravalla 
toon with nets The northern part only, towards Lotwally, was inhabited at 
that early period. 

Tondota, Tanda haut (h*ut is a market) This name in different MRS of 
Ptolemy, is variously written for wu read alsu Condota and bondotv , and 
uufortunatelv, these three readings are true Hindoo names of places for we 
have bands haut and Uundadiiut However, Tanda haut, or, in Sanscrit, 
TandA. haut, appears to be Tandv, formerly a market place, called also, Tanrab, 
Tarrah, Tardnr and Tanda It is situated near the southern extremity of the 
high grounds of Gaur, on the banks of the old bed of the Guiees 

Tamaltlcs, Ramal haut No longer a Hit, but simply Ram d poore Tamal 
hat is not a Hindoo name, and I suppose here a mistake ut the transcriber It 
is between Downapoor and booty (See Kennel s map ■ The Ganges ran for 
merly close to these three places , md Mr Bernier in his way from Benares 
to Cossmibazaar, landed at Downapour 
Elydna is probably Laudannak 

Cartuiaga, the capital of the Cocconagie, or rather Cotton ago, is called now 
Cuttunga , it is near boory , the Portuguese, last century, i ailed it Cart unga 
and Catrunga. 

Cartmna, now Carjuna, or C^jwana is near Beudwau I shill just observe 
here, that the three last mentioned towns are erroneously placed, m Mercator's 
map, on the banks of the Ganges Ptolemy says no such thing 
The next place on the banks of the Ganges is 

OreopkonlOj Hararpunt, or HaryArpunt in the vulgar dialects , in Rnnscnt 
it is Hararparna, from Hara and Artuna, which implies a piece of ground con- 
secrated to Hara, or MahA deva. The word Arpaua is always pronouuced in 
the 6poken dialects, Arpunt , thus they say, Knshnarpunt it is now Ranga- 
matty Here was formerly a place of worship, dedicated to MahA-deva, or 
Hara, with an extensive tract of ground appropriated to the worship of the 
god , but the Ganges having destroyed the place of worship, and the holy 
ground having been resumed during the invasions of the Mussulmans, it is 
entirely neglected. It still exists, however, as a place of worship , only the 
image of the Phallus is removed to a greater distance from the nver 
A ga nagara , literally the Nagara, or town of Aga. It is still a famous plac® 
of worship in the dwipa (Island or peninsula) of Aga, called from that circum- 
stance, Aga dwip , the true name is Agar dwip A few miles above Aga- 
nagara, was the city called C&tadur* by Arrian, from Cativadwip, a place 
famous in the Puranaa. It is now called Oatwa. 
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Gan(ifi-reg\a, now Satgauw, near Hoogly It is a famous place of worship, 
aud was formerly the residence of the kings of the country, and said to have 
been a city of an immense size, so as to have swallowed up one hundred villages, 
as the name imports , however, though they write its name Satgauw, I believe 
it should be featgauw , or the seven villages, because there were so many 
consecrated to the seven Rishis, and each ot them had one appropriated to his 
own use. 

Palura , now Palorah, or Pollcrah, four or five miles to the west of Oolbarya, 
below Budge bud^e A branch of the Ganges ran formerlj to the west of it, 
and after passing by Naga ba^aan, or Nagampapan, fell into the sea towards 
Ingellee From Nagam basin, the western branch of the Ganges was denomi- 
nated Cambuson Ostium by the Greeks. This place is now ridiculously called 
Nauga bassan, or the ti iked abode , whereas its true name is Naga-bassan, or 
the abode of snakes, with which the country abounds 

Sir William Jones says, ‘the only difficult} in deciding the situation of 
‘ Pahbothra to be the same as Palab putra, to which the names and most 
‘ circumstances nearly correspond, arose from hence, that the latter place 
‘ extended from the confluence of the bone and the G urges to the Bite of Patna, 

* whereas Pihbothra stood at the junction oi the Ganges and the Erannoboas , 
‘ but this difficult} Ins been removed by finding in a clinical Sanscrit book, 

* near 2,000 years old, that Hir mvabahec, or golden armed, which the Greeks 

* changed into Erannobo is, or the river with a lovelv murmur, was, m fact, 
‘another name for the Sane itself, though Mrgabthcms, from ignorance 
‘or inattention, has named them separately’ Vide Asiatic Researches, VoL 
IV, p II 

But this explanation will not be found sufficient to solve the difficulty, if 
Hyranyabahi be as I conceive it is not, the proper name of a river, but an 
appellative, from an accident common to many rivers. 

Patali putra was certainly the capital, and the residence of the kings of 
Magadha, or South Ikihar In the iludi a Udc&huia, of which I have related 
the argument, the capital uty of C hundrn Gupt vis called Cusumapoor through 
out the piece except in one pxsbagc, where it seems to be confounded with 
Patali putra, as if the} were differ nt names for the same place In the passage 
alludea to Racshasa asks one of his messengers, ‘it he had been at Ctisuma- 
poori p 1 he man replies ‘\es,Ihav6 been at Patali putra’ But Sumapon, 
or Pkulwaree to call it by its modern name, wiu as the word imports, a 
pleasure or flower girden, belonging to the kings of Patna, and situate, indeed, 
about ten miles W S W fiom that ■ ity , but certainly nevrr surrounded with 
fortifications, which \nnanta, the author of the Mudra R&cshasa, says, the 
abode of Ghandra Gupta was 

If we consider the scene of action, in connection with the incidents of the 
story in the Mudra Rucshasa, it will afford us cLar evidence that the city of 
Chandra Gupta could not have stood on the site of Patna , and a pretty strong 
presumption also that its real Bituation was where I have placed it , that is to 
say, at no great distant e from where Raj mehal now stands For first, the city 
was in the neighbourhood ui some hills which lay to the southward of it Their 
situation is expressly mentioned , and for their contiguity, it may be inferred, 
though the precise dn-tauce be not set dowu, from hence that king Nanda’s 
going out to hunt his retiring to the reservoir among the hills near Patalcandara 
to quench his thirst, lus murder there, and the subsequent return of the assassin 
to the city with his master ahorse, are all occurrences related as having happened 
on the same day The messengers also, who were sent by the youngling, after 
the discovery of the murder, to fetch the body, executed their commission, and 
returned to the city the same day These events are uatural and probable, if 
the city of Ch indra Gupta was on the bite of Raj -mehal or in the neighbour- 
hood of that place but are utterly incredible, if applied to the situation of 
Patna, from which the hills recede at least thirty miles in any direction 

Again, Patalcandara, in Sanscrit, signifies the crater of a volcano , and, in 
fact, the hills that form the glen in which is situated the place now called 
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Mootnjarna, or the pearl -dropping spring, agreeing perfectly in the circumstances 
of distance and direction from Raj-menal with the reservoir of Patsleandaraj 
a a descnbed m the poem, have very much the appearance of a crater of an old 
volcano I cannot say I have ever been on the very spot, but I have observed 
in the neighbourhood substances that bore undoubted marks oF their being 
volcanic productions , no such appearances are to be seen at Patna, nor any 
trace of there having ever been a volcano there, or near it. Mr Davis has 

g ven a curious description of Mootijanm, illustrated with elegant drawings. 

e informs us there is a tr idition that the reservoir was built by button Suja 
perhaps he ouly repaired it 

While the sovereignty of the kingB of Magadho, m South Bahar, was 
exercised within the limits of their hereditary dominions, the se. t of their 
government was Tatali putra, or Patya , but Jan isaudha, one of the ancestors 
of Chandra Gupta, having subdued tne whole of Prac hi, os we read m the 
Purauas, fixed his residence at Bali-putra , aud theie he suuered a most cruel 
death from Krishna and Bala KAiua, wlio t« used Inm to be split asunder Bala 
restored the son, bahaddva, to his hereditary dominions , and from that time 
the kings of Mogadha, for twenty -four generations, reigned peaceably at Patna, 
until Nanda ascended the throne, who, proving an active and euterprising 
prince, subdued the whole of Prachi and h ivmg thut> recovered the conquests 
that had been wrested from his ancestor, probably re-established the seat of 
empire at Ball putra. The historums of Alexander positively assert that he 
dnh Thus, while the kings of PaUbolhra, as Diodorus tells us, Bunk into 
oblivion, through their sloth .aid inactivity (,a reproach, w Inch seems warranted 
by the utter silence observed of the posterity of linl i lifima in the Purauas, 
not even, their names beiug meutiouLdi, the pnucce of 1 J itili putra, by a con 
trary conduct, acquired a reputation that spread over all India 
The true name of this famous place is Patah pur i, which mi ms the town of 
Patali, a fonnot Devi woishippcd there It w v> the result m ot an adopted 
son ot the goddess Pitoli, hmee ealhd P ituh putra. or the sou of Patali. 
Patali -putra. and Bali putra m ibsulutily in tdiuissible, as s inscrit names of 
towns and places , thev are used in th it tseiibc onlv in tires spok_u dialects , and 
this of itself is a proof that, th pn^ms in question ate modern productions 
Patali-pum, or the town of Pat di, war called simply PiLtli, or corruptly 
Pattiali, on the uivahinu. of the Mussulmans it is lueui toned uudet chit name, 
in Mr Dow’s translation of Kn^Ltas History, it is, I belie u, tlie Patali of 
Pliny From a passage m this «*uihor compared with others from Ptolemy, 
Marcianus Heracleota, and Arrian, in his lVnplub, we loarn that the mer< liauts’ 
who earned on the trade from tho Gangetie Gult, or Laj of Bengal, to 
Penmula, or Malacca, and to Bengal, took tlmir departure from some place of 
rendezvous in the neighbourhood of Pouit Godavtry, near the mouth of the 
Ganga Godaiery The shins used m this navigation, of a larger construction 
than common, were called by the Greek and Arabian sailor ■>, c dandrophontOy 
or, m the Hindoos tance dialect. coilan Ji f>ota,coit an fx>ats or ships , for pota m 
Sanscrit, signifies a boat or a srup, -nd di , or da, in the western p irts of India, 
is either dn adi octree form or the m rk of the genitive case Plmy has 
preserved to us the track of the merchants who traded to Bengal from Pomt 
Godavery 

They went to Cape Colin ga, now Palmira, thence to Dandagula, now 
Tentugully, almost opposite to FuJtati ,* thence to Tropma, or Trivem, and 
Trebem, called Tnpina by the Portuguese, in the last century , and, lastly, to 
Patale, called Patali, Pattiali as late as the twelfth century, and now Patna. 
Pliny, who mistook this Patale for another town of the same name, situate at 
the s umm it of the Delta of the Indus, where a form of Devi, under the appel 
lation of Patali, ib equally worshipped to this day, candidly acknowledged that 
he could by no means reconcile the various accounts he had. seen about Patale, 
and the other places mentioned before 

The account transmitted to us of Chandra-Gupta, by the historians of 

* Thu u tho only place in thu Ewoy not to be found in Renncl t> A tire 
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Alexander, agree* remarkably well with the abstract I have given in this paper 
of the Mudra Rieshasa. By A th emeus he is called Sanaracoptoa , by the 
othenc SandracottoB and sometimes Androcottos. He was also called 
Chandra eimply , ana, accordingly, Diodorus Siculus calls him Xandrames, 
from Chandra, or Chan dram in the accusative case , for in the western parts 
of India, the spoken dialects from the Sanscrit do always affect that case. 
According to Plutarch, m his liie of Alexander, Chandra-Gupta had been in 
that prince’s camp, and had been heard to say afterwards, that Alexander 
would have found no difficulty in the conquest of Prachi, or tne country of the 
Trasiaua, had he attempted it, as the king was despised, and hated too, on 
account of his cruelty 

We are still proceeding with Major Wilford, who, in the fifth volume of the 
Asuiixc Researches, exhibits a ‘■erics of passages in the history of Chandra 
Quota, from the native authois of India which he at the same time compares 
with the accounts in the classic writers of ancient Lurupe noticing the points 
in which coincidence is a powerful confirmation, or discrepancy admits a 
probable correction 

In the Mudra RAcshasa it is said, that kmg Kmda, after a severe fit of ill- 
ness tell into a state of imbecility, which betrayed itself in his discourse and 
actions, and that his wicked minister, bacatira, ruled with despotic sway in 
hia name Diodorus Siculus and Curtius relate that Chandram was of a low 
tnbe, his father being a barber That he, and his father Nanda, too, were of a 
low tnbe, is declared m the Vishnu purann, and m the Bhagavst Chandram , 
that he, as well as his brothers, was called Maurya, from his mother Mura , 
and as that word ,* m Sin sent signifies a barber it furnished occasion to his 
enemies to asperse him as the spurious offspring of one The Greek historians 
say, the king of the Prasu was osbassinated by his wiiso paramour the mother 
of Chandra , and that the murderer got possession of the sovereign authonty 
uDder the 6pecious title ot regent and guardian to bis mothers children, but 
with a view to destroy them The Buiaua* and other Hindoo books, agiee in 
the same facts, except is to the imours ot SioaUra with Mura, the mother of 
Chandra Gupta, on which head they are silent Diodorus and Curtins are 
mistaken m saying, that Chandram reigned over the Prasu at the time of 
Alexanders m\ ision [as a king] he was contemporary with beleucus Nicator 

I have inserted the words in brackets under a persuasion that Major Milford 
intended to convey the idea supplied, and that only He has already sCted, 
after Plutarch, that Chandra Gupta was in Alexander’s camp, and therefore is 
not to bt construed as here deny mg that he was contemporary with Alexander 
as a subject of Nanda From the death of Alexander to the first transactions 
between beleucus and Sun drac ottos, there intervened about twenty years 

I suspect ^continues Major Wilford) Chandra Gupta kept his filth with the 
Greeks or Yavmis. no belter thin l»e had done with his ally, the king of Nepal , 
and this may be the motive for Seleucua crossing the Iuaus at the head of a 
numerous army , but finding bnndroeoptos prepared, he thought it expedient 
to conclude a treaty with him, by which he yielded up the conquests he had 
made . and, to cement the alliance, gave him one of im daughters in mamage t 
Chanara Gupta appears to have agreed on his part, to furnish Seleucua 
annually with fifty elephants , for we read of Antiochus the Great going to 
India, to renew the alliance with king Sophagasemus, and of his receiving fifty 
elephants from him Sophagasemus, I conceive to be a corruption of Shivaca- 
Bena, the grandson of Chandra Gupta 

The son of Chandra Gupta is called Allitrochates, and Amitrocates, by the 
Greek historian, Seleucua sent an ambassador to him and after his death the 
same good intelligence was maintained by Antiochus. the son, or the grandson 
of Seleucua. This son of Chandra Gupta is called v^nsara in the Puranas , 


• 8m tho Jntinro&t, where it is said, tha of&pnng of a barber, begot bv steel th, of » female 
of the 8udra tribe, is celled Maurya the offspring of a barber and a slave voman is called 
Maurya 

f Btrebo, B 46, p 724 
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according to Parasara, his name was Dasaratha , bat neither the one nor the 
other bear any affinity to Anutrocadfei this came appears, however, to be 
derived from the Sanscrit Mitra Gupta, which signifies, saved by Mitra, or the 
Bim, and therefore probably was only a surname 

It may be objected to the foregoing account, the improbability of a Hindoo 
marrying the daughter of a \ avu.na, or indeed, of any foreigner On this dif 
ficulty I consulted the Pundits of Benares, and they all gave me the same 
answer , namely, that m the time of Chmdra-Gupta, the Yavanos wore milch 
respected, and were even considered as a sort of Hindoos , though they after- 
wards brought upon themselves the hatred of that nation by their cruelty, 
avarice, rapacity, and treachery, m every transaction while they ruled over tne 
western parts of India, but that, at auv rate, the objection did not apply to 
the case, as Chandra Gupta himself was a budra, that is to Bay, of the lowest 
class. In the \ iJmu purauo, and in the Bhagnvat, it is recorded, that eight 
Grecian kings reigned ovir part of India. ILey art better known to us by the 
title oi the Grecian kiugs of Bacinana. Arrian, in his Penplus enumerating 
the exports troui Lurupe to Iudie sets down as one article, beautiful virgiua, 
who were genertliy sent to the market of Baroche. The Hindoos acknowledge, 
that, formerly, they were not so strict a* they are at this day and this appears 
from their b»>oks to have been the case btrabo docs not positively say that 
Chandra Gupta married a daughter of belcucus, but ihat Seleucas cemented 
the alliauce he had made with him by connubial affinity, from wlndi expression 
it ought equally be luterred, that beleucus married a daughter of Chandra- 
Gupta , but tins is not so likely as the other .and it is probable the daughter 
of beltucus was an illegitimate child, born in Persia alter Alexanders conquest 
of that countrj 

Megasthenes was a native of Persia, and enjoyed the confidence ol Sibyrtius,* 
governor ot Arachoaia fnow the country of Candabar and Guzmj, on the part 
of beleucua. Sibyrtius suit him frequently on embassies to bandrocoptoe. 
When beleucus invaded India, Megasthenes enjoyed also the confidence of 
that monarch, who sent him, in the character of amb issador to the court of 
the king of Pricln. We maj safely conclude, that Megasthenes was a man of 
no ordiuary abilities He spent the greatest part of hi* life m India, cither at 
Candahar, or in the more interior parts of it , and as, from his public character, 
he must have been daily conversing with the most distinguished persons in 
India, I conceive, that if the Hindoos of that day had laid claim to so high an 
antiquity as those of the present, he certainly would have been acquainted 
with their pretensions, as well as with those ol the Lgjptians and Chaldeans , 
but, on the contrary he was astonished to find a singul ir conformity between 
the Hebrews and them in the notions about the beginning to things , that is 
to B3y, of ancient historj At the same tinm, I believe, that the Hindoos, at 
that early period, and, perhaps, long before, had contrived various astrouomical 
periods ana cycles, though they haa not then thought of framing a civil history 
adapted to them. Astrology may have led them to suppose so important and 
momentous an event us the creation, must’ have been connected with particular 
conjunctions of the heavenly bodies , nor have the learned m Europe been 
entirely free from such notions Having once laid down this position, they 
did not know where to stop , but the whole was conducted in a most clumsy 
manner and their new chronology abounds with the moat gross absurdities of 
this they themselves are corfecious, for, though willing to give me general ideas 
of their chronology, they absolutely forsook me, when they perceived my drift 
in a stricter investigation of the subject. * 

The los" of Megasthenes’ works is much to be lamented. From the few 
scattered fragments preserved by the ancients, we leam, that the history of 
the Hindoos did not go back above five thousand and forty two years The 
MSS differ , in some wa-read the six thousand and forty two years in other* 
five thousand and fortVntwo years and three months, to the invasion of India 
by Alexander Megasitated* certainly made very particular enquiries, since 

fa place In B 5, p 203 
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b® notiaed even the months. Which is the true reading, I cannot pretend to 
littomwb , \wvji6v«,\ mtaaa \a fat fort?$ tws . 

because it agrees best with the number of years assigned by Albumazar, as cited 
by Mr Badly, from the creation to the flood This famous astronomer, whom 
I mentioned before, had derived his ideas about the time of the creation, and of 
the flood, from the learned Hindoos he had consulted , and he assigns two 
thousand two hundred and twenty sifryears between what the Hindoos call the 
last renovation of the world and the flood. This account from Megasthenes 
and Albumazar, agrees remarkably well with the computation of the Septuagint 
1 have adopted that of the bamariUn Pentateuch, as more conformable to 
such particulars, as I have found in the Puranas I must confess, however, 
that some particular circumstances, if admitted, seem to agree best with the 
computation of the Septuagint besides, it is very probable tbit the Hindoos, 
as well as ourselves, had vaiious computations of the times we are speaking of 

Megisthcnes informs us also, that the Hindoos had a hat of kings, from 
Dionysius to bandrocoptos, to the number of one hundred and hlty three 
Perhaps this is not to oe understood of successions in a dirtet line if so, it 
agrees well enough with the present list of the descendants of iSausha, or 
Deo Naush 

Megasthenes, according to Pliny and Arrian, seems to Bay, that five thousand 
and forty two years are to be reckoned between DionvBius or Deo fsausha, 
and Alexander, vud that a hundred vnd fifty three kings reigned during that 
period but, I believe, it is a mistake of Puny and Arnau , tor one hundred 
and fiity three reigns, or even generations, could never give so many years 

Megasthenes reckons also fifteen generations between Dionvsius and 
Hercules, by whom we are to understand, Kiishna, and his brother Bala Rkma 

The ancient statues of the gods having been destroyed by the Mussulmans, 
except a Jew which were concealed during the various persecutions of these 
unmerciful zealots, uthcre have been erected occasionally, but they are generally 
represented in a modern dress The statue of Bala-Rdma at Mutra, has very 
little resemblance to the Theban Hercules, and, of course, does not answer 
exactly to the description of Magasthenes. There is, however, a very ancient 
Btatue of Bala J\ama, at a place called Baladeva, or Balden iu the vulgar 
dialects, which answers minutely to lin description. It was jjnsited some years 
ago by the late Lieutcu mt btewart, and I shill describe it in his own words 
“ Bata Rama , or hala-drva , 13 represented thrre with a ploughshare in his left 
hand, with which he hooked his enemies , andm his right haud a thick cudgel, 
with which he clelt their skulls his shoulders are covered with the akin of a 
tiger The village of Balden is Id miles b by S from Muttra,” 

Here I shall observe, that the ploughshire is always represented very small, 
aud sometimes omittea , and that it looks exactlv like a harpoou with a strong 
hook, or a gqfl, as it is usually called by fiaheimen Mv Pundit* inform me, 
also, that Bala Rama is sometimes represented with his shoulders covered 
with the skm of a lion * 

ThiB concludes the first essay of Major Wilford, m which he has professedly 
undertaken to discuss the problem of the site of Pahbotkn, and to elicit from 
the stores of oriental learning some ray-, of information, which tend to dispel 
a part of the obscurity m which the imperfect nutaces of the classic writers 
bad left this interesting subject. 

(To be continued ) 


Family of Wabren Hastengs 

The following account of the ancient family of Hastiuga, is taken from Dr 
Nash s “ History of Worcestershire,” and the records ot the Herald & Office 
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In the reign of Henrv the Second, Milo de Hastings held three hides of land 
of the bishop of Worcester This Milo de Hastings, or another person of the 
aani t name, was of Daylnesford, the *3rd of Edward the hirst 
Mr Penny ston Hastings, an antiquary, and ret tor of Daylnesford, derives 
the pedigree of this family from Hastings the Dane, in a letter to Dr Thomas, 
dated the ilth Deceuilier 1732 It certainly may boast of great antiquity 
Astrope Hastings held lauds in Warwickshire so early as the conqueror, or very 
soou afterwards. Of this family were the Barons of Abergavenny, who by the 
marriage ot John Hasting, B iron of Aiiergavcnnj, with the hen’ess of Acmar 
de Valenti i came to be Lari of Pembroke , John the last Earl lending no issue, 
his earldom reverttd to the crown, and the barony of Abergavenny went by 
marriage to Reginald Lord Grcv, although the right ot it was a long time 
contested by Mr Hastings the male heir, descended irom the second son of 
John Lord Abergavtiiuy 

From a younger bnneh of this family spring the Earls of Huntingdon, who 
have vltcrcd the arms iud bear a muiche sable in a held argent whereas the 
original arms ol Hastings, and thu e which have alw iys been borne by the 
Hastings ot Diylutaiord, were a Blanche gules in a held or, 

Daylnesford continued in the family of Hastings till 1715, when it was sold 
by Mr bamuil Hastings to Jacob Knight, gi uid'.ou to toir John Knight of 
Bristol. Irom the sou ot Mr Knight it was re purchased by Mr Hastings 
in 17b0 

At Diylnesford wis fir4 introduced the cultivation of Saintfom, a French 
grass brought mb) LugUnd by John Hastings in IOjO 

The ancient manor house, which h is long been destroyed, was situate at the 
distance of 150 y irda lrom the church Ihc rums were Icit about a century 
ago, and showed it to have been a grind structure 

From the tune this hou-e went to decay, the family chiefly resided at Yelford 
in Oxfordshire, called in old writings \ chord Hastings , and in the visitation 
of that county m the last century, a particular account is giveu of that family 
Yelford continued to belong to them until the reign of Charles the First, 
when John Hastings having spent four manors in defenuj of the king, conveyea 
Yelford to the Speaker Lenth ill to save the rest of hia estate. 

This John Hastings was the great great grandfather of Mr Hastings, whom 
Mr Burke is supposed to describe as ot an origin low, obscure, and vulgar 
The following persons of the name of Hastings possessed the estate of 
Daylnesford, and the patronage of the living, as appears by Dr Nash’s 
survey — 


Thomas de Haatyngs 

AD 1281 

Boland us de Hastyugs 

1326 

Thomas de Hastyugs, Dommuade Daylnesford 

1335 

Thomas Hastyugs 

1419 

Edward Hastyugs 

1466 

John Hastings 

1525 

faymon Ha* tings 

1593 

John Hastings 

1G46 

John Hastings 

1601 

Penvston Hastings 

1G90 

Samuel Hastings 

1701 

Warren Hastings 

1789 


From this account, which is authentic, it m clear, that from the year 1281 to 
1716, a period of above four hundred years the estate of Daylnesford continued 
in the family of Mr Hastings, though the fortune of the family was consider 
ably diminished in 1661, by the attachment of his great-great grandfather to 
Charles the First 
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Mr Hudlkston’b Letter 

ADTlRPbSED TO 

Thf Honorable Court of Directors of the United East India 
Compaq, 

Alluded to x n the Debate at ike East India Howe on the 1WA December 1818, 
also t n Mr Hldleston fe Letter to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 

Gentllmev — Oar constituents having re elected me to a seat in your court, 
theicby muntestuig a contidenre m me unshaken hy the late attach upon my 
character, it bi comes now my duty to fulnl the pledge which I gave to them 
on the 25th ultimo, by submitting, through their representative body all that the 
lapse ot thirty lour j cars, and the ravigcs of death in that interval, have left 
me to offer, in vindication of my own honor and character and ot those of the 
1 ite fair G< urge St lunton, who is included wnth me in the charge of having, in 
the capacities of second ind third member of a commission, sent by the late 
Earl Macirtncy in the year 1763 4, to treat of peace with the late Tippoo 
Sultan, pi mm d and intended to make our esc ipe from, the shore and scene 
of the negotiation, bv getting clandestinely on board a ship in the Mangalore 
rood 1 *, with a \ if w to secure our own personal safety, leaving the rest ot the 
persons belonging to the embassy to their fate ’ The origin of the chaige 
rests on thi authority of a black menial servant of the officer, then a lieutenant, 
now bir Ihoinii. Dallas who commanded the escort attached to the embassy, 
mil on his the servant ■') mtorroatiou to his master of what he stated himself 
to Inve overheard, m n com creation between the second and third com- 
missioners, thej/ m the inside ot the tent tud be prostrate ou the outride 

To hive to defend my ch ir icter agamst such an attack, derived from such a 
source, after hiving to an idv nn ed period of hie indulged the hope that it 
would accompany me to the grave without a stain, i& a task I little expected 
The cbarce is brought before the public m a History of the bouth of India by 
Colonel Mai k Wilks, who m the s«m page his advanced some assertions, that 
it they were as coircct ind just i&they irr unmomou* would be well ealeu 
lated to give countenance to the accusation, and to bring the chaiacter of the 
two commissioners into merited obloiiuj ind contempt How tar they are 
founded or destitute of found ition, I shall fur the present defer the evimnia 
tins, m order to come at once to the charge itself Whatever feelings of 
surprise 'Uid re arc t 1 m iy luie experienced on learning by avt on the story 
told by the meiuil servant had been tunnshed to the historian my mind never 
admitted a doubt of his having received the information To point out its 
exfcravaguicics, is a task as ensv as it is humiliating The informant, having 
been employed one day to officiate as interpreter ■, fates, that after ‘having 
‘ been kept standing tor several hours, interpreting between the commissioners 
“ and Tippoo s ministers ’ he lay down without the tent wall, and after the 
dismission of “ stringers and the retirement of the first commissioner he over 
“heard the second and third commissi oners discussing and annogmg, Ac ” 
Now “ the tent, ’ and the only tent in which he could have been interpreting, or 
the commissi oners negotiating iforthey never negotiated nr conferred with the 
ministers in any other) was Tippoo a public durbar tent the situation of which, 
for the purpose of discussing and concerting a plot or project, the success of 
which was to depend on secrecy, is an idea so palpably absurd, that I am 
persuaded I mightstop here, and take no further notice of the menial servant’s 
information However to meet even the possibility of a doubt on the subject, 
I will observe, that as to 4 the dismission of strangers’ from the tent (of whom 
there were alw vys some, besides six sentinels), we had no more authority to do 
it than a foreign munsfctr possesses, in this country, to dismiss strangers from 
H’ib Majesty’s levee ip irtment , by chance, too, we had, early in the negotia- 
tion, discovered that we wert sedulously and ‘vystemnticolly watched by a 
person, a native of the Carnatic, who spoke English fluently, and by his own 
confession, accidentally obtained had been specially appointed to observe 
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the commissioners, and endeavonr to overhear their conversation. The fact is 
stated m a letter of date 15th February 17&4, from Mr Staunton to Lonl 
Macartney, which appears on the records of the commission in the following 
words “ It appears that Tippoo does not much rely ou any of hw ministers, 
“ at least in the present transaction four persons, two Mnssulmen and two 
“ Hindoos, besides the vakeels, attend ana manage the conferences with 
** us , and a men who understands English, but does not avow it, is present, 
u not only dnnng the conferences, but also wlnle the ministers ire ihsont, 
“ he benuj thus left tit order to listen to whatever senUmeutt or couvenatw m 
“ might be held among the commvxunurrs ” Thus, according to the menial 
servant's information the conversation of the two commissioners must have 
beenm so low a tone as not to be overheard by the listening spy (aud probably 
by others) mthin the tent, and yet loud enough to be overheard by kirn (tho 
servant) on the outside of it 

This information makes the two commissioners, in their conversation, gra 
tuitouuly charactenso their own projeit, by ow mug, a? a part of it, the intention 
to leave the rest of the gentlemen belunging to the embassy “ to their fite,” 
and as if something were jet wanting to demonstrate tlie preposterous extrava- 
gance and absurdity of the menial servant's storj it states, that “ the first 
“ commissioner was onlj to be apprised oi the plan by their calling at his tout 
u on their way to the boat and giving him the uutiou of accom\i aijuig them." 
Thus the head of the commission, who wis also the second member of the 
government, was to h ive the option of being left to 1m fate like the rest, or of 
embarking at i moments notice without hi* scrv mts or luggage of any kind. 
He could not then have been a rarty to tin. scheme And yet it appears that 
the letter to Ciptain Scott uf the Ut March to winch so much importance is 
attached by General Mvcleod ( and bv Colonel M ilka ui eonturrence with him, 
■which directed hie (Captain Scott » attention to a signal that Would eventually 
be made from the snore, ‘ in the hojn, is it express Li, " tli it souic lumiaum 
** cation might by that idl ms be effected from the beach ’ but which signil, 
accordingly, it seems, to the a*, ►rtion of G« neral M u leod was a plan for the 
escape of the cominii-ioncra That letter, I say, w u> bi^ucd by the hist com- 
missioner hnnstli 

It will require some ingenuity to reconcile tins fact to the intention imputed 
to the two commission* rs respecting the first < omnns--'ioner or to their having 
formed any plan whatever for escaping There beema no way of getting nd of 
the di&cultj, except by supposing them to have been capable ol keeping tho 
first commisaioncr ignorant of the scheme, while they made him an unconscious 
accessory to it . and that PupjfObition would mvoiv e what I think the historian 
of the South ot India and tue commander of th* escort themselves will admit 
to be a diibcnlty, namely, that the two comun oners must also have had tho 
power of keeping him lu continued ignorance i the scheme after it had bem 
abandoned for otherwise it n quite impossible for any 011 c who knows the 
situation of Mr Sadlier and Mr btaunton with each other and the terms they 
were on, to imagine that Mr Sadlier would have withheld from thf public, 
his knowledge of a project by which he wps to have been so unworthily ana 
disrespectfully treated, or that he would not have made it a subject of com- 
plaint at the council board , instead of which, he not only made no complaint 
or communication of it, but, on the contrary acquiesced in the measure of 
sending home Mr Staunton with the public despatches which announced the 
peace -'This is merely to show, that the plan, if any and whatever it may have 
Deen, that the surgeon, Dr Falconer, was employed to arrange, could have had 
nothing in it of an exceptionable nature, or the knowledge of which would 
have given Mr Sadlier an advantage over Mr Staunton 

I have next to advert to the examination of the surgeon, Mr Falconer, by 
the commander of the escort, and iua stated confession, which seems to give 
importance to the story of the menial servant That I ever was a party to the 
oontn vance of any scheme for effecting my escape, or gave the surgeon to the 
embassy authority to make or commit me as a party to any such contrivance 
or sche m e, I most solemnly deny, as I have already virtually done in the 
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declaration given in my letter of the ultimo If I had ever condescended to 

commit my n a m e and authority to a young surgeon, or any other person, in 
euch a matter it is impossible that my memory should preserve no trace of it t 
and I again declare upon my honor, and shall be ever ready to declare on 
oath, that I am as unconscious of having contrived or concurred in such a 
scheme, aa I was at the hour of my birth The disadvantages I labour under, 
and the difficulty of meeting a circumstantial statement oy positive evidence, 
or of proving a negative to such a statemf nt, referring to transactions that 
passed thirty tour years ago, mast be obvious to every candid mind , and I 
think the two officers themselves must regret that the statement and the 
charge were not bronght forward while the second commissioner, Sir George 
Staunton, was living to vindicate his fame, and while the surgeon, Dr 
Falconer, might have been examined and questioned on several points, and 
most especially as to the concern and disappointment which he is stated to 
have evinced at the discovery and consequent frustration of a si heme, by which, 
if it had not been frustrated, he lumself, with the reBt uf the officers attached 
to the embassy, was to be left to his tate. 

I trust it cannot fail to occur to every impartial and unprejudiced mind, 
that circumstances which thirty years ago, might have been susceptible of 
easy solution, acquire importance, and may even seem inexplicable, when death 
has closed up every avenue to information concerning them, and to every 
individual to whose knowledge or testimony the accused might have resorted 
for it. The records however of the commission, do not Dave me entirely 
dependent on tho credit that may be given to my own affirmation on some 
essential points. According to the stated information or acknowledgment of 
the surgeon, a day or time had actually been fixed for effecting the escape, but 
he declined to name it I should have hcen thankful if he haJ nam*d the 
day , but I think I shall presently adduce reason to question even the )>o8 
stinhOf ot my haring concurred iu hniit, it, whicheiei day he might have 
named of those days which must hive included it, if there had in realitv been 
any intention to escape The regret manifested by the surgeon it the 
discovery and defeat of the plan would not hive 1> en felt, if the imputed 
intention hod been a put of it Cut as the plan, wh itever it wa3, had been 
left to his management, the concern he evinced at his failure was perfectly 
natural, if I im right in the conji cture I have formed of what mar/ have been 
its object, for lam ready to uJnnt, th it an object ot some sort or another 
may have lieen committed to his irraugement s 

The whole subject of the commission to Tippoo Sultan, and all but the 
loading facts connected with it, hod long since pa-sed from my mind , but the 
passage in the letter from tho commissioners to Captain S< ott, published m the 
History of the South of Indio, Erecting him, on observing a certain signal, to 
place 1 a boat as near to the shore as possible, ill the hope of effecting some 

communication by that menus from the beach,” together with the letter from 
Geueral M icleod, to which thcluitonan ha* attached so much importance, 
brought to my mind an imperfect recollection of that officer having, at some 
period of the mgotiation, tome in a ship into the Mangalore roads, and of 
Tippoo s h aving thrown obetaf lea in the way of our holding communication with 
him, doubtless, from a fear, well grounded, that as General Macleod commanded 
the Bombay army, which was then itC'ammnore, a fort on the sea coast only about 
four leagues off, we might wish to consult and arrange eventual measures with 
him for the advance of that army , nod my conclusion is, although my memory 
preserves not the faintest trice of it, that there might have been some plan 
projocted lor obtaiuiug for the commissioners a personal interview on board 
tho ship, with General Macleod, or with Colonel Gordon, tho second in com- 
mand, or at least for securing a passage on board from the shore for our secre- 
tary or some other confidential officer belonging to the embassy, in the event 
of Tippoo’s absolutely preventing our communication with the sea. I was not 
then aware of the existence of recorded documents which, in a considerable 
degree, favour that idea. I find that, on the 14th February, the commissioners, 
in a conference, told Tippoo’B ministers, m allusion to his demand of the 
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dehveiy of Cannanore, “ that by the orders of their government they were 
“ obliged to confer with General Macluod, before they could come to any deter* 
“ mination on that poult. >, In a letter of the same date, from the second com- 
missioner to Lord Macartney, it is stated, that “ the commissioners told the 
44 minis tori, that a communication is necessary with Bombay and Tellicherry, 
“ that General Aladeod %t expected i« these roads very toon, and the commis- 
“ sioners must confer with him personally I find, also, that ten days after 
(on the 25th February ,1 I myself, m a letter to Lord Macartney, mentioned 
to hia lordBlnp that hearing the miuister Purneah complain to one of the other 
ministers, that we would not restore Cannanore, “ I immediately made the 
“ interpreter telJ hun, that we had not said that toe loonld not restore Camianore, 
“ but that we must see General Macleod before we could determine concerning 

it ° This letter of mine to Lord Macartney nas written just three days before 
the date of the letter to Captain Scott, in which, as above stated he is directed, 
on perceiving “ a certain signal, to send a boat on shore, in the hope of 
u effecting a communication, oy that means, from the heath ” 

Bat, in reality, setting aside the idea of effecting a personal communication 
with General Macleod, it is perfectly easy to account for the directions to 
Captain Scott of lit March, without supposing any other object for them than 
that which they literally express, namely, the effecting a communication with 
him, also with Cannanore, Tellicherry, and Bombay in certain stated cases, 
supposing or anticipating, in such cases, difficulty or delay in sending off a 
boat There had been a previous correspondence between the commissioners 
and Captain Scott, which proves the communication to have been to that time 
open indeed it appears on the records, that four of the gentlemen attached 
to the embiBsy had at different times been sent off with despatches But 
towards the close of the negotiation, and as the issue of it became doubtful, 
Tippoo evinced great je.ilousy of our holding communication with the ships, 
and anticipating the case of his carrying it to a yet greater extent, or possibly 
preventing the communication altogether, or at least preventing our sending 
off despatches by either of the' gentlemen of the embassy, the commissioners 
wrote the instructions of the 1st March to Captain Scott, referring him to 
certain signals, to be settled between him and the bearer of the letter, which 
signals were to denote to him respectively, two distinct descriptions of the 
situation of our aff-urs connected with the negotiation first, that it was still 
going on, without any certainty of its ls-ue , the second, that it was delayed, 
without being broken off It is also not unworthy of remark that the case 
of the actual breaking off of the negotiation was provided against, and tho 
directions to Captain Scott would, on that event, have had tho effect of remov- 
ing immediately from the Mangalore roads, the tliree and only vessels by which 
we could have escaped The ship Morn in// btar was to Bail immediately 
for Madras, the Pattamar (a large boat; for Cannanore, and the Hawke herself 
(Captain S<X)ttj for Bombay , which last direction would have been obviously 
unnecessary^ on the supposition of our intention to escape while the negotia- 
tion was going on, and of the time being fixed for its execution, as we should 
ourselves have been on board the Hawke, and have given our directions to the 
commander in person. 

I shall now briefly advert to what is stated by the commander of the 
escort to have been said to him by the second commissioner, Mr Staunton, 
on his attending him, in consequence of the message which he (the com 
mander) sent to Mr Staunton by Dr Falconer, namely, that there “ was 
“ no intention to escape ” The accuracy of the beet memory, in respect 
to expressions or words used thirty or even twenty years ago, may bo 
questioned, without imputing any intention to mislead or misrepresent , 
and the commander of the escort will readily admit, that his memory 
may have been inaccurate, in regard to the second commissioner having used, 
the identical word escape, when he adverts to its having tailed him, as to the 
important question of whether or not the secretary of the embassy was to be 
included among those that the two commissioners had intended to leave to 
their fate It was very natural for the second commissioner, Mr Staunton, 
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on hearing from the Burgeon of the alarming intelligence that the menial 
servant had given to bis master, and the behei which the latter had given to 
it, to send lor tha commander of the escort and remove his apprehensous , but 
it was not necessary, for that purpose, to make use of a word which might be 
interpreted as a gratuitous admission of the truth ot the charge u>n tamed in 
the menial servant's information At all ev ents, it is quite incredible that if 
the second commissioner had so characterised his own intention, or meant to 
own that there had been an intention to escape, that he would have left the 
commander of the escort at liberty to divulge it, and thirty years after to 
furnish it to an historian, either as an embellishment to his history or aa a 
charge against himself (the second commissioner; and another, with both of 
whom he (the comm mder of the escort) had lived and associated during the 
whole period ot his sen mg under their authority, as well as before and siuce 
that period, on terms of the most perfect cordiality and good will It is 
impossible to doubt that the acknowledgment, if made, would have been not 
only “private” but imydenhal That it was not so given, we know by what 
has happentd , and the unavoidable inference is, th it the second commissioner 
could not have used the word “escape, ’ or owned the degrading intention it 
would have implied, but that his objei-t was merely to satisfy the commander 
of the escort that the commissioners had no intention to remove on board 
ship It be did not feel it necessary to explain himself further to th^ commander 
of the escort, or to impart to him what might have been the object entrusted 
to the surgeon, it is not very difficult to acccunt for it their relative situations 
and rank in life at th it time considered In a word it is plain that the second 
commissioner could have said nothing to the commander of the escort that he 
wished should be kept secret, or that he felt could be turned to his reproach, or 
brought forward to ms discredit in a history in the succeeding century, when 
he might no longer be living to vindicate himself, or to declare what he really 
aaid and with what meaning 

1 have been obligt d by very particular circumstances, to suspend the pro 
ceeding with thi6 address tor some days, and m the interval a publication from 
Sir Thomas Dallas has vppeared in the Asiatic Journal, and one from Colonel 
Wilks in the Times newspaper The former, as far is relate^ to the fact or 
intention charged against the two commissioners, amounts to little more, m 
substance, than a repetition of the circumstances before stated in the History 
of the South of India, and a declaration ot what 1 nevei doubted, namely, 
that he ('sir Thomas D Ulas) hnuseit hehev ed in the correctimss of the state 
ments with winch he had. furnished the historian Tin re arc however, two 
or three passages in it which call for observation from me First, bir Thomas 
Dallas states, that “ Colonel Wilks had informed him that when m London, he 
“had solicited an hours conv ersation with Mr Hudleston, for the dectaied 
"purpose of obtaining information on some points regarding the emhas&y, 
“which were imperfectly explained m the records, but that Mr Hudleston 
“ had excused himself on the ground ot bad memory ” 

This passage would lead the reader to suppose, that Colonel Wilks had 
questioned me regarding the circumstances which he has since brought for- 
ward against thu two commissioners The fact is, that Colonel Wilks 
expressly told me, that he had requested the interview, tor the purpose of 
asking me, before he w ould introduce it into his history , whether I recollected to 
have beard of a remarkable circumstance concerning a distinguished general 
officer (now no more, and therefore I do not mention Ins name,) namely, that 
of his having, while the commissioners were at Mangalore, or during their 
journey thither, written a letter to Tippoo Sultan, challenging him to single 
combat or to decide the war by a combat of a certain small number of wamors 
on each side To which my answer was, that I had an indistinct recollection 
of having heard of it , adding, that I remembered something of the General's 
having written a letter to Tippoo, n ithout informing the commissioners of its 
contents, which they had not approved I have since found the circumstance 
confirmed by the records of tne commission, and that the commissioners 
detained the letter, and did not send it to Tippoo On account of that 
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omission, Colonel Wilks might very probably, besides, have asked me to assist 
him with any general information connected with the embassy , and I may, 
as probabl) , have pleaded want of memory, and referred him to the secretary, 
hlr Jackson, who was a much younger man, and much less occupied but I 
aA er. that what 1 have above stated was the only specific question asked of 
me by Colonel Wilks, and some months after 1 was favored with a paper, 
purporting to be a translation of Tippoo’s answer to the challenge, but whether 
by Colonel Wilks hnnself 1 do not exactly recollect. And here, respecting the 
late Mr Jackson, I take this occasion to add, that he was appointed to the 
station of secretary to the embassy at my recommendation f that I have the 
strongest reason to think that Mr Jackson was, from that time to the end of 
his life, sincerely attached to me , that he was my neighbour in the country, 
and 1 saw and conversed with him often m his last, very long and lingering 
illness, and attended at his funeral , and lastly, that his having said to any 
pereon aught to Jiy disadvantage or discredit, is to me just as incredible, as 
would be a report of my having oeen calumniated by my own brother 

Sir Thomas Dallas describes himself as having been stung by the distrust 
with which he was treated , on which, I think, I have a right to complain of 
the reserve with which he treated me, with whom he daily and almost hourly 
assorted, during ten days from the supposed contrivance of the plot, without 
manifesting the least displeasure, or giving me any opportunity of extracting 
the sting, by convincing nim that the commissioners were guiltless of having 
done or intended to do anything to inflict it Sir Thomas Dallas also states. 
u that the circumstances became matter of such general conversation and 
“ notoriety, that he did not feel the impression of relating anything either 
“ new or questionable." 1 think, however, I have shown, that they could not 
have been known even to the hrst commissioner, Mr Sadlier I myself never 
heard of them for thirty-four years, namely until the 20th December last, 
although so well know n and so generally acquainted at Madras with the members 
of the community civil and military Some fnends I then had, who, I am 
sure, would not have kept the circumstances from my knowledge, if they had 
heard of them , one ot them, an intimate tnend, and, if I am not mistaken, a 
relation of Sir Thomis Dallas. Of the few that survive not one that I have 
yet applied to had ever heard of them and the answer of one of those fnends 
is so satisfactory and so gratifying both as it relates to my own character and 
to that of the peace, and the authority so truly respectable, that situated as I 
am, I trust I snail be forgiven for introducing it here , it is from Sir Charles 
Oakley, on whom jour Honorable court in lTiKi with the concurrreut voice of 
the whole service, conferred the appointment of Governor of Madras. Having 
written to Sir Charles Oakley, earnestly requesting that he would inform me, 
without reserve, if, when in India, he haa ever heard of the charge in question, 
or of any charge or imputation against the late Sir George Staunton ana 
myself, as members ol the commission which negotiated the peace Of 
Mangalore, the following is his answer , and he accompanies his permission 
to me to insert it here, with the kind assurance that he should be happy, if it 
were m his po«er, to give me much stronger proof of the estimation in which 
he holds my character and conduct 

u I saw the passage to which you allude in the last Quarterly Review , but 
“ you will naturally suppose, from the knowledge I possess of your character, 
M and the opportunities 1 have had of witnessing your conduct in manj trying 
“ situations abroad, that the charge contained in it made no impression to 
“ your disadvantage I do not recollect myself ever to have heard a word m 
“ India to the prejudice of your own or Sir George Staunton’s conduct, in any 
“ part of tue proceedings at Mangalore , but I well remember a report of great 
u and unexpected difficulties arising from the capricious conduct of Tippoo 
M Sultan, and a heartfelt thanksgiving among all descriptions of people for 
“ the happy termination of those difficulties, and of the horrors of a long and 
“ disastrous war, by a safe and honourable peace n 

It would now seem, however, by both the statements alluded to, that no 
motive is assigned for the intention imputed to the two commissioners, bat th* 
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promotion of the public interests. The charge originally rested on hearsay 
information, and that only of an intention not executed, and the intention now 
seems to be admitted to hare been mentonons Sir Thomas Dallas’s statement 
even putfl out of the question the two commissioners having been influenced 
by fear These admissions, therefore, do not leave me much to defend or 
disprove the last especially, as tear seemed inseparably coupled with tho 
word ‘ escape ” and if they did not act, or intend to act, from rtar however 
injudicious, absurd, or impracticable the plan intended may have been, its 
degrading feature is taken away The same admission would also & em to 
■vitiate or remove the charge of intending to leavPthe rest of the gentlemen of 
the embassy “ to their f ite ’or not to return to the shore, as such an intention 
could proceed frum fear ouly But I feel neither desire nor necessity to avail 
my&elf of these admissions. Even it it were proved, or admitted, that the 
getting on board of Bhip to continue the negotiation there, would have been 
praiseworthy and likely to prove beneficial, instead of being absurd and 
impracticable, as it undoubtedly would have been, I should equally disci um 
the intention, because I never entertained it, nor felt a motive, either private 
or public, to lead onuduee me to it On the one hand, 1 had no impulse from 
personal fear , for notwithstanding the assertions in the History of the South 
of India, “ that the comuubsioners w ere in a state of virtual imprisonment and 
“ the actual situation of the officer? apparently desperate I solemnly aver, 
that I never, it any period of the negotiation had reason given me, by lippoo 
or his ministers to entertain the lejst apprehension of my personal safety , 
and as to the officers, it they felt their situations to be desperate,” the> 
certainly bore them with lulmn able fortitude never evincing the ltuv-t mptom 
even of dejection, much lev* of despair There is one of tbose officers >a very 
excellent unt) l hope ind believe yet living who if so can give evidence on 
this point I mcau General Macalisti r The fact, I believe to be, that the idea 
of Tippoo’s offering violence to our persons or putting us in prison, never 
appro iclied the mind of either of them, any more than m> own , not that I did 
not think Tippoo Sultan cipable of any villainy or birbanty, however 
atrocious, by winch his interests could be advauced , but because, uot being 
an idiot, he well knew that lus interests would not be advanced by throwing 
aw ij the scabbard with the British government, and making himself an object 
of universal execration On the other hand I had no pttblu motive , for I 
never entertained the opinion or idea, that the public interests could be 
benefitted, or the negotiation ■ ontinued, or c irned on with adv an t age or any 
good effect on board the ship hmally, it will at least be admitted, that [ 
must have dei paired of obtaining a successful issue to the negotiation on 
shore, before 1 could engage in a plan for escaping from it , and 3o far from 
derpawuf, I was perfectly awaie on what the suice-s ol the negotiation might 
ultimately hinge, and had in contemplation, as a last reaouice, a proposition 
involving a concession that 1 knew if adopted, would smooth thewaj to peace, 
bv removing the only serious difficulty, ind trom the rooted and irreconcil- 
able disagreement which subsisted between my two colleagues, and which gave 
me a preponderance in oar councils that was a source of perpetual anxiety, I 
had the strongest reasons to be confident that it would be adapted, whenever 
1 should offer it as it in reality was when plainly perceiving that the momentous 
question of peace or of a renewal of the war was involved in the issue, I did 
propose it 

I have already given, in a short address to your Honorable court, my solemn 
denial of the charge, and declared myself as unconscious of having ever enter 
tamed or concurred m the intention imputed to the two commissioners, as I 
was at the hour of my birth , and I shall now proceed to show, I trust to your 
satisfaction and that of every other candid mind, that at the very time when, 
according to the History of the * s outh of India, the Becond commissioner, 
Mr Staunton, and J, must have been occupied iu concerting a project for effect- 
ing our escape from the shore, and on each of the days, to one or other of 
which the charge of intending to get on board a ship must refer, and on the 
days which immediately preceded and followed it, my whole time and thoughts 
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were engrossed and occupied in frarring those propositions, and detailing upon 
piper m the form of Minutes, the considerations and reasoning m support of 
them whn.Ii hnppilv obtained the concurrence of ray colleagues, and tnereby 
led almost immediately to the jh ice Those days comprised from the 23rd of 
1 ehruiry to the 9th of March 1764, mclusive. 

Thc commissioners arrived at Mangalore tlie 4th of February, bnt the most 
important ol then transactions took place after the 20th On the 24th of that 
month the commissioners offered to the ministers their propositions, in the 
form ol a tn it\ which, isadated m a letter from Sir bt lunton to Lord 
Macartuev had l>ctn prepirM chnflybyme from the instructions to which 
we had Wen referred by our gnvirument. \fter a long discussion, in the 
course of which references wen. made more than once to Tippoo in his inner 
tent the propositions Were dtrtdedlv rejected On the 27th of lebruary 
another dr Ut wv. delivered to the lmm-ters with some modifications of the 
fonmr and at i meeting ol the cnmmi->3inuer;> i submitted for the consider 
ition of inv colleagues in averv long Minute, my view ot tlie critical state of 
the negotiation in the sequel of whidt was suggested, fur their eventual 
adoption the measure winch as above stated 1 hud for some time had in my 
mind, and which was one of vpry great importance and re-pcmsibikty, aa it 
not unly in olved serum* < oilces^ion to Tippoo Sultan hut also as it was one 
which could not be adopted without roiitnvemugthe spirit of the instructions 
of the Bengal government To introduce th< whole of the Minute into this 
paper, which I tear mii't be considered as lire id > tuo long, would l>e p re.su m 
fug ton much upon your patience but I hup< , T miy be excused for adducing 
the following pass ige as it <o fully expresst'. the balings whuh governed me 
laspeitin^ tbit delicate point 1 am sensible of the presumption with 
“ which I mav be charged, m thus reivmmg upon the orders of that Board 
* (the Supreme government > to which the legislature bus confided all political 
“ authority in this (ountrv md which from tint and every other consider 
“ ation, n so respectaole I know it may be said that my duty is to adhere 
“ ngoroui.lv to lit. instructions, not to rctson upon than , but I know also the 
“ situation in winch I now stand, and that there is a possibility that my 
“ opinion and voice un the subject before me, may decide the question of 
“ peace or war, and iu that question, the welf ire or ruin of the ( ’ompanv The 
“ negotiation is, in ray opiuiou, come to this point that a strict adherence 
‘ to tlie Bengal instructions would occasion a renewal of the war In such 
“an event, we might shelter ourselves under that pica from personal con 
“ sequence The law would justify us we should not even be publicly 
41 censured, but we should be held unequal to, and unfit for, any important 
“ trust ^ In the conclusion, I proposed to my colleagues, on ail the grounds that 
I had stated, that if we should find, from the expected answer from lippoo to 
the last draft of a treaty, that a renewal of the war would be the consequence 
of our continuing to refuse our consent to a stipulation that we would not assist 
his enemies, nor make war upon his fnends, in such case, that words to that 
effect should be added to the first article of the treaty , he, of course, stipulat- 
ing the same respecting the fnends and enemies of the Company The 
determination on the proposition was postponed to the 2 nd of March, but I 
was quite sure of carrying it whenever I might choose to have it put to a vote, 
and 1 was equally confident that it would directly lead to peace, which it after- 
wards did 

But, according to the information given to the world m the History of the 
South of India, instead ot feeling all this confidence and being thu3 anxiously 
bent and determined on a measure which I was sure would lead to peace, my 
mind must at this time (27th htbrnary), have been in such dapenr of peace, 
as to be occupied and engaged in arranging a plan for making my t*capc from 
the shore , for the directions to Captain bcott which, according to the accusa- 
tion, must have been written in pursuance of that design and with a view to 
its accomplishment, was dated the next day bnt one, namely, the 1st of March 
On the intervening day, namely, the 2dth February, the commissioners wrote 
a letter to Tippoo, with the modified draft of a treaty On the 2nd of March 
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the commissioners having in the interval received an answer from Tippoo, met 
to consider and determine on the draft of a treaty, which was to be, as they 
then intended, their ultimatum, and the following appears on the Minntes 
'* Mr fiudlestun observes, that it sufficiently appears to him, that Tippoo 
i , n , an absolute point oi theaiticle stated in this paper, that the 
English shall not assist his ent nnes tor the leisons, therelore already stated 
^ m his Mniu f e ot the 27th ultimo, hi 1 Hudle*ton is of opinion, and accord- 
t in gly moves, th it the following addition be made to the hrst article of the 
J treat}, namely, the English will not assist the enemies of Tippoo Sultan, 

( 4 n(>r make war upon hi* friends or allies, and the Nabob lippoo Sultan 
will not assist the enemies, nur mike war upon the Inend* ur allies, of the 
1 1 English ’ Mr bUuntou seconds the motion tor that addition Mi iSadher 
4 concur-, m the addition proposed bj Mr Hudlcston, rather than hazard the 
“ conclusion of the peace " 

Thi addition was accordingly made, and thus was removed the great and 
serious obstacle to police The point that he afterwards contended tor was 
desired hj Tippoo i ether fiom a ieclin 0 of pride excited by the distrust the 
Commissioners had shown of his good iauli, thvn from any importance that 
could be atticbed to it On the btk of March, at a meeting of the cnmmis- 
Blonus, 1 delivered in another Minntt in which 1 -.tited thita* lippoohad 
givinup ever> point which it concerned the national honor ortho essential 
Intel tats of tlio Company that we should insist on, L was willing to lelaz 
fuitliLr fiom our ultimatum, by retaining 1 only one of the toits ot Dmdigul 
' and ( 'ann more till oui prisoners should be in oui possession, and include the 
‘ other with tho-'t to be delivered at the seme tame with the C irmtic, which 
would nut come near uiy of the hve mode-> proposed by Tippoo, but would 
* qudit} our rejection of the whole” While assembled it this meeting, the 
commissioner** received a letter from the select committee, which cont uned the 
toUowin 0 bncf description ot the state ot the public finances, namely, 
“ evuydvv, we might say every hour is now of the utmost consequence, a* 

4 oiij /wans and uxounesjor < oj j yin <j on thi war ore wanly on the point qf 
“ cj-pinxtiou ” 

On the following dav at a meeting of the commissioners, I delivered in a 
further Minute, rcc ipitulating all the pouita th it had been gi\ en up by Tippoo, 
and stating it is my opinion, that to what he jet contended for, 
“ we h id pushed the matter to the utmost th it by pushing it any further we 
should hazard cv< ry thing, aud should tile event be unfortun ite, never be 
u forgiVLU, either by our constituents or b> ourselv es, because the object was not 
41 equal to the ti-*k we should ruu to obtain it md tluit 1 was convinced the 
ls President and select committee would consent to either of the two propo- 
4 sitious which Tippoo had then nude inther thin renew the war" Agree- 
ably to the reasoning winch pervaded the whole of my Minute the hrat com- 
missioner Mr S wilier immediately on the scemtaryb having finished the 
reading of a Minute delivered nlbo by the secoiid commissioner, in some 
respects, not entirely, agreeing with my view of the subject, moved that the 
se< ond proposition nude by Tippoo bultan bo adopted by the commissioner*, 
namtlj that the troops of thr oircar iTippoo> Bhall keep possrsbion of the 
“ forts ot bautgur and Ambour, in the Carnatic a* long as the English shall 
“ keep possession of lfiudigul and Connanore, and th it tho order* shall be giv en 
R for then restoration to the respective parties, immediately and reciprocally 
44 after the relca&p oi ill the prisoneis ” 

The motion wig unanimously agreed to, and a letter immediately written to 
announce it to Tippoo fcultan, who, in answer c\prts*ed his entire satosfac 
tion desired that the treaty might bo di iwn out tan, and --ent to bun that he 
migfit also have it drawn loir, and aendfoi us the day aftei the next when 
both treaties might be mutn illy and personally signed and scaled Accord- 
mgl\ on the 1 1th uf March, the commissioner) attended Tippoo Sultan in las 
Duifcor tent, and the treaty was mutually signed and interchanged 
I am sure that your Honorable couit will perceive, that m> sole motive, in 
having been thus particular m detailing the circumstances and events that 
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occurred daring the last twelve days of the negotiation, has been self-defence, 
and an anxiety inseparable from that motive that your Honorable court, and our 
constituent body at large, should be able to judge, whether my conduct would 
have been what I have shown that it actual]} was during the wholo of that 
interval if I had been conscious aE the while, of having authorized any person 
to fix a time for my getting on board a ship, or that, on either ot those days, 
my mind could hue been engaged m the contemplation and arrangement of a 
plan for effecting rar escape from the shore , in a word whether such a design 
could have accorded or been at ill compatible with the views which the 
records of the commission abundantly show were entertained and deted upon 
by me duriug the w hole of that period, and of my zealous pursuit of which 
those records also testify the successful result 

In such v case as mine which is perhaps unprecedented, a solemn denial of 
the charge if accnmji&nied by lrreproai liable diameter, may 1 trust, be con- 
sidered to outweigh any proof that can b< expected to be adduced of innocence 
and although, I hope I nave shown that the uraunst m< es brought forward m 
support of the charge may hive naturally pointed to i different objed tint 
the orders to the commander of the ship instead of iflordmg ml to it, aro 
perfectly reconcilable with their avowed purpuse of providing igaiust the 
case ot our Wing denied or prevented coinmumt itmn with him from the bench, 
aDd that tin* w tual occup ition of my time and thoughts mi etch of the days 
to which and which only, the charge could apply. w es absolutely imumpanble 
with their having dunug anv part of the m taw al been empl »> c*l on t project 
for escaping on uoard a ship , >et mv mam reliance must still be mi the 
solemn declaration which I have already in ule to jour Hoiiorahh court on 
that which I have here given m aid of it, th it I never during the whole period 
of UiH negDtLitn n, felt the motive or m.,, jfjon, which touJd *louc have ltd or 
excited to the conduct or intention imputed or even extenu ited it* unworthi 
ness and lastlv on the estimation of the r^peetive dim ml' rs of the two 
commissioners charged, which I hone must render it lumdible tint they 
sbouJJ bale dihb^rately determined, m order to av oid th- dinner supposing 
it real, of imprisonment ou shore, to encounter not the /i L, but the absolute 
certoiutv, of the ignominy and rontempt tint would have awaited them at 
Madras both from their government and the public To the iv emieuts 1 havo 
already made there is vet one to ud-L which J shill be ever ready to atte t 
upon oath namely, that under the divjuie'ude which I readily own, this 
equally uiiiust and unprovoked accusation h u, brought upon nic, I base been 
supported )»v the most perfect conseioiumevi, tint during the whole course of 
the service and negotiation m question, every st« p th it was taken every 
suggestion offered, and every sentiment or opinion th it was expressed hv me, 
had reference exclusively to the public interests, and had no other source or 
motive, than an anxious desire to dischirge, faithfully md honorably, to the 
beet of my abilities, the arduous and painful trust assigned tu me 

Here I conclude all I had to offer m relation distinctly to the charge 
brought against the two commissioners (or the intention imputed to them), 
and the statements on which it re.-ta, r* serving myself early as to a passage in 
a letter from the late General Macleod, which is introduced into the History 
of the South of India, on which roy observations will, I think, more rcgul irly 
follow the examination which I feci myself imperiously called upon to enter 
into, of the grounds of that stigma which the author has so industriously 
labored to affix to the character of the peace of Mangalore, and the eoutunp 
tuous light iu which hia strictures are calcul ited to place the conduct of the 
commiKsioutrb who negotiated that treaty And as tins examination will be 
independent of the delence or answer to the charge, or only so far connected 
with it as that both the strictures and the charge co-operate jb imputing to 
the commissioners the having, in their conduct ? been influenced by fear, or 
an anxiety to secure their personal safety, I wish in this place distinctly to 
declare, that if, after what I have already stated any uuprcsBiou that may 
before have been created by the charge, or imputation, snail remain in the 
minds of my honorable colleagues, or in those of our constituents at large, to 
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my disadvantage, or tending to withdraw or impair the confidence which I 
have hitherto enjoyed with both, a seat in the direction will m that case, and 
from that moment, be no longer an object to me, and I shall assuredly f ulfil 
the pledge which I voluntarily gave at tne last general court, by disqualifying 

The further statement I have to make I enter upon with a reluctance, that 
nothing but the actual circumstances in which I am placed could have 
conquered, as it for' es upon me a strain of egotism that nothing else could 
have justified, and to which not even the seeing, as I have in auother history, 
the whole merit of the peace ot Mangalorp given to my late friend and col- 
league, Sir G Staunton, has. been able to provoke me On the contrary, I 
heard with pleasure of the rewards that had been bestowed on him on his 
return to England The honors, too, that were so justly c inferred on two 
other meritorious servants of the Company, for important treaties which they 
liad successfully negotiated, excited no sensation m my min d, but that of 
sincere satisfaction at the justice done to their valuable services But the 
unjust and uuprov oked attack upon the two co nmH awontrs, a charge which I 
brought upon myself only by what I know and feel to bav e been the moat 
important (poss'bly the only important service that I ever rendered to the 
Compauy haves me no longer an option It has already compelled me to 
make known the prominent share which I had in the negotiation of the treaty 
of M uig ilore and in bringing it to a successful issuu It is certainly an 
unexpected dispensation to have to d* tend, togethei with my ow n, the ehanw ter 
ot that treaty, from the uttaiks of au autlim. who is him self a meinbei of that 
body, many most valuable members ot which were m 'Iippoo’s dung* one, and 
the termination ot whose xutfenngs tunned the leading object ot every sacn 
hce and every concession that the commissioners consented to make But 
suik is thf case and I would not wish the cause at n>t>ue between the author 
and the comtnLasioners ioi whom I only am lelt) to bi rcfeired to so partial 
a tribunal as, I believe, lit would hud m the surviving officers of His Mtjestys 
and the Company* aimy who wue leleascd from pnson by the peace of 
Mangalore But independently <>t that valued object, tin* restoration to light 
and liberty ot so many gvllmt spirits, I am willing tbit the peace should be 
estimated and the iustice uf the ibuse ot it determmed by a reterenco to tho 
condition of the hclligLient partits at tlie tune of its tiling pi a c and the 
Btite of public iffiU' and by tairly comparing them with the term-, ot the 
peace and the principle* which fanned its basis, namely a mutual restitution 
of conquests, the protutionof all, without exception, who had taken pirt 
against their own b oveimnenU respectively, and the resumption and re efetab- 
lislnneiit of evezy commeruil privilege in lippoo’s countiy that the Company 
hod enjoyed bclore the war But, according to the histouan of the Smith of 
India, a unrert picture of the peac*, of M uigalore would not have had one of 
thc&i fcitiueo,but all would hue been of a directly oppusite description 
W ltfiout any stated examination end possibly without an accurate knowledge 
of the state ot pubhc aff irs or ot the instructions under which the commis- 
sioners acted, and without deigning to pomt out in what, respect the conditions 
of the peace were dishonor ible 01 lev advantageous than we had a right to 
expect, or whit undue or disgiaceful sacrifice* we had made, the author of that 
histoiy has not ociuplcd to assert vVul 11 , p &18), ‘ Tippoo Sultan had almost 
“everything to concede, because on his side every tiling had been treacher- 
“ ously held and on the other, almost everything had Utn gra. tu itotj &l Y 
“ abandoned n 

This id, indeed, a heavy addition J charge against the commissioners, which 
I know not how the histouan will be able to justify or prove, if called upon 
for that purpose 

I am really unable to conceive what he can urge in support of it But, 
leaving this pomt for the present, I shall state here the pictures giv en of the 
Btate of public otfurs and ot tho public finances at Madras and at Bombay, 
as contained in the following recorded documents 
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Extract of a Letter from Lord Macartney to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated Fort St George, December 1, 1783. 

“Tippoo requires a restoration of all that the Company's arms have taken 
from him during the war, in return for his entire evacuation of all that he has 
taken from ns Arguing from w hat I know, I am of opinion that to those 
terms, however unpalatable, it will be more prudent to submit at present, than 
to persevere in a war, the success of which must be doubtful ana distant, but 
the expense certain and immediate A desolated country , a menacing famine, 
an empty treasni'y and exhausted credit, a heavy establishment, dubious i esources, 
and unu'ersal distress all conspire, at this moimnt, to render any peace desira- 
ble, by which your honor can be preserved luviolate and your former posses 
sions and dependencies entire k our affairs can only be retrieved by a speedy 
peace, and by a strong government lncomiptly adiniuistered ” 

Extrad of a Letter from Lord Macartney and the Select Committee at Madras, 
to the Commissioners at Mangalore, dated 24 M February 1784. 
u Every da\ we might say every hour, is now of the utmost conscqiu ncc, as 
our means aud resources for carrying on the war arc nearly at the point of 
expiration n 

Extract of a Letter from, the Select Committee <f Romljay, to Messrs. Sadlier, 
Staunton, and Hliueston, dated filh Marik 1784 
“With the most anxious solicitude, arising from the inexpressible distress of 
thiB government for want of iunds ? we moat heartily wish you the utmost sue 
cess, and fervently hope tint the issue of your present negotiation will be an 
immediate, safe, and honorable peace 

“ You mnst be well acquainted with the general urgency for a speedy peace, 
in resect to the present situation of the Company’s atiaire ill over this country 
The peculiar state of this prejddency particularly demands it loaded with an 
■uvproiidf-d d'bt of 220 lakhs of rupees , a cu??ent trj*enie of thus to one more 
than, either our certain or eten probable resources can amount to our southern 
army mtknut states and without rattle which toe are unable to supply, our 
officers and troops deeply in arrears, our ti earury evi^iy avr credit totally 
gone, and, to croi'-n all the shroffs at Surat peremptorily lefutin/to advance 
more money on the Bengal Goveritmcnt, until the drafts formerly guen them are 
Completely discharged 

“ View Bombay, thus situated, for a moment and you will at once sec how 
utterly incapable she i-> of carry ing on her share of the w ar Shuuld hostilities 
be most unfortunately renewed, when her resources are not even competent to 
the unavoidable expenses of a peace establishment conducted with the most 
rigid economy, you will well consider gentlemen, the above representation of 
simple facts before it n> irrecoverably determined upon to renew the war ” 

Extract of a Letter from the Select Committee of Bombay, to Earl Macartney, 
dated March 31, 1784. 

“ The shroffs at Surat still continue to refuse to make more advances until 
their former drafts are discharged, which leaves this presidency without a single 
resource , and, in consequence, our wants accumulate to such a magnitude, as 
will soon place them beyond our power to afford them any relief " 

Such was the situation of public affairs at Madras and Bombay, and Bengal 
itself unable as we have seen, to answer the drafts of the Bombay government, 
drained and impoverished, deeply in debt, her credit almost exhausted. 

I now return to the assertion, that on the side of the commissioners “ almost 
“ everything had been gratuitously abandoned ” The best comment on this 
assertion will be suggested by an examination of the treaty itself, and by 
endeavouring to discover if there are any, and what parts, or concessions, or 
conditions m it, too favourable to Tippoo Sultan, or such as the relative mtua- 
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turns of the parties did not authorize him to expect, and claim, or were not 
founded on the principle of reciprocal f aimess and equality in short what 
o pints were given up, that the Company’s honor or the public interests required 
that we should retain? From such an examination, it will appear to every 
impartial mind, that the leading principles or conditions were tee release of all 
our prisoners, and the mutual restitutions of all conquests or tc mtonea that 
had been taken from each othor during the war These only were the condi 
turns that the Mahrattahs had engaged with the Bengal government to oblige 
Tippoo to perform and if these only had been obtained, it may be doubtful if 
the essential interest of tho Company would have pointed to the renewal of the 
war But much mure was obtained, and concessions were mutually made and 
points conceded. The drafts of the original proposition a and conditions, tend 
ered on each side w< re made (as perhaps even Colonel Wilks will admit to be 
not unusual) with a vihw or expectation to have something to give up or some 
points that it was riot intended ultimately to insibt on But oDepobition I can 
most solemnly aver namely that the situation of our gallant officers and men 
who were in Tippoo’s prisons, and the prospect of a continuance of their suffer- 
ings bv the renewal of the war were constantly uppermost in my thoughts, 
and formed the leadiug motive and consider itiou with me in proposing 
ultimately those concessions, the adoption of which was followed by the con- 
clusion of peace And, secondly, the correctness of the assertion above alluded 
to may be judged of, b\ comparing the actual tre ity with the draft of a treaty 
that hid been onginally proposed by the commissioners to Tippoo, and com- 
paring it also with his original demands. On making the <e comparisons, it 
will be found that od the part of Tippoo, the following points which he at first, 
and as to several ot them loog after, aery pertinaciously contended for, were 
given up, nz , the delivery ot a person who had sought refuge with us from 
Tip poo’s country and whom the ministers called “ the sla\e Avan 1 the deli- 
very of the Amildar of the district of Palicachery, which with the fort rets of 
that name Colonel Fullerton had very properly captured during the suspension 
of arms, in consequence of Tippoo s notorious violations of that convention , 
the restoration of the money (6o 000 pagodas i taken in that fort , the demand 
of a jaghire in the C inntic the abandonment of the Malabar pnnoes (petty 
chiefs or tributaries on the Malabar coast) who had taken part with tho Com- 
pany during the war and lastly, by the giving up of the commercial privileges 
which Tippoos tither, Hyder All, had granted by treaty to the Bombay 
government These were points which called for a decisive and absolute 
rejection to the last, and such rejection was given to them , and when these 
were rejected, “ Tippoo Sultan ’ (as I have shown to havi stated to the other 
commissioners on the 7th March in a Minute recorded in the proceedings) 
“ had given up all the points which the Company’s honor and their essential 
interests required we should to the lost contend for and 1 am convinced 
*‘that the president (Lord Macartney) and the Select Committee ot Madras 
would consent to eitner of the propositions rather than renew the war ” 

The points concedod on the part of the commissioners were first and most 
important, indeed the only material one, the agreeing to a claube in the treaty, 
reciprocally binding the contracting parties not to assist the enemies, nor make 
war upon the friends of each other and secondly, the allowing fiippoo to 
retain possession of the forts of Ambore and Sautgnr, in the Caruitic, as long 
as we should retain possession of Dincbgul and Cannanore, all of them to be 
reciprocally restored on the release and delivery of our prisoners, instead of 
continuing to insist on the immediate restoration by him of the two former, 
while we should be allowed to keep possession of the two latter as a security 
for the delivery of our prisoners This as I have already observed was desired 
by Tippoo rather from a feeling of pride excited by the distrust we had 
shown of his good faith,-than from any importance that could attach to it with 
respect to Cannanora. A sort of compromise took place, it being a very strong 
fortress within about four leagues of Mangalore, and according to the opinion 
of General fifaefeod capable of being made as strong as Gibraltar, and situate so 
close to Tippoo’s possessions, he of course never would have consented to our 
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retaining it, knowing that we could not wish to possess it but as a means of 
annoyance to him. On the other hand, nothing but a positive direction from 
our go\ eminent could have induced the commissioners to most on obtaining 
it ior the Company, the rage of conquest and extension of territories not having 
at that time possessed our miuda, It was agreed then to restore Cannanore 
to the Bibi, or queen, of that country, and the commissioners insisted on her 
being re< ognred in the treaty as a friend and ally of the Company On tho 
first aud most important of the abovenamed concessions, I have already shown, 
that each ot those days aud hours were, in realit}, employed some of which 
must, according to the historian of the South of India, have been dedicated to 
the contrivance of a plot to escape I am much less apprehensive, how ever, of 
being held capable of forming or concurring in such a scheme th ui I am of 
the possibility that some of the readers of that history may be led, by such 
confident assertions as those which I have quoted, and shall now adduce from 
it, to conclude that the commissioners under the influence of intimidation, 
betrayed their trust, and to the most ignoble of all passions sacrificed the 
interests confided to them . for I should hardly blame even a friend of the late 
&ir George Staunton, w ho knew his determined character and the complexion 
of hi3 mind, and could therefore judge with what philosophical composure he 
would have pursued the path of duty, though death had lam across it , 1 &av, 
1 should hardly blame even that fneud, if he were to feel staggered when he 
reads the follow mg p issage 

“ The terror of Lis (Tim>oo’s^ name had been sufficiently established, by 
“ the submission of the English to every form of dtrision humiliation, and con- 
tempt, and at a period when imagination itself could scarcely picture an 
u addition he condescended, on the 1 1th March, to sign the long p< naing tre ity 
“of peace”* Then follow the words which I have net ore quoted “Tippoo 
“had everything to conredt, because on his side everything h ul 1 m. tn treacher- 
“ ously held, ana on the other, almost everything had been q i atuitousht ahan 
“ <1 jnt>d and a postponement in the mutual delivery of tu u plucs on each aide, 
“ until all the other restitutions should be completed waa treated by him as a 
“show of theoretical reciprocity, proceeding merely from his lenity and 
“compassion” A few pages after is stated, among tin contents of the doth 
chapter, “ abject conduct ot the commissioners ’ The description of tho 
contests begins thus “Tippoo’sona account of his )»ng detention ut Mnn- 
“ galore,” and, but for the precisely corre-ponding cluncter gveii of the 
conduct of the commissioners m the passages just quoted, this would be merely 
a description of it dcducible from Tippoo's ow u account in the 1 'How mg w ords 
“On the occ c-.iun of the signature of the treaty, the Englwh commissioners 
“stood with their heads uncovered and the treaty m their hands, for two 
u houts, using every form of flattery and supplication to induce Ins compliance 
“ The vakeels of Foonoh and Hydrabad united in the most abject entreaties, 
“ and he at length was softened into assent ”t Such, it seems, w as Tippoo’s own 
relation of what passed on the occasion of the execution of the treaty , and 
surely it would have been more just to the commissioners to have expressly 
stated that fact, instead of leaving it to be inferred bv the reader from the 
woods, " Tippoo’s own aocoant of Am detention at ‘ Manqatorc * ” 

It is not every reader that knows, as Colonel W llks docs, that Tippoo Sultan 
was ready, on all occasions, to make use of either truth or falsehood, exactly 
as best suited his immediate purpose and it suited his vanity to make use of 
falsehood in every syllable of the above relation , for the simple fact is, that 
Tippoo so far from manifesting reluctance, or requiring to be urged or preyed 
to pnt hia signature to the treaty, did it ostentatiously in the presence of many 
of the vakeels of different states and of his own tributaries, in order to show 
them that he was at length freed from the only enemy that could interfere in 
any designs he might form against them And m respect to the two most 
powerful States, and of whom he Btood in fear, namely, the Peiahwa and 
Mahadjee Scindia, he well knew that they had engaged by treaty with the 
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Bengal government to compel him to make peace with the Company , and it is 
a fact recorded in the proceedings ot the Select Committee of the Madras 
government that on the 2nd March 1783, the committee received official 
account? of Tippuod having notified on the 29th Jaly preceding, his accession 
to the Mahrattah treaty, and that this notification w 13 given in consequence of 
a perempt<trv demand mulebv fee India’s agent to the ambassador of Tippoo 
bultan. 1 his treaty proa ided for the restoration of the Carnatic and of the 
prisoners , act ordmgjy on the oct ision of signing the treaty, Tippoo, instead 
of requiring en treaty to induce him to sign it, as he had the folly and vanity 
to assert, convened the vakeel* of the Peishwa and Mahodjee Scmdia to be 
present, to witness his fulfalment of what they had stipulated to > ompel him to 
perform and to enable them to satisfy their respective governments as to the 
fact of Ins having performed it 


The whole circumstance had posted from my memory but in the report 
made to Lord Macartney by Mr btaunton of the execution of the treaty, ind 
dated the day after that event '12th March 1784), it i* stated in the following 
wurd> “ The commissioners hod yt steidoy the opportunity for the first tune. 

‘ of seeing the v ikcol of the Lizam and Mahrattah, 8ud to be a commander 01 
“ TOiHHi horse and a relitiou of fcho Poinhwa. These two persons were intro 
“ duced to the commiv-ioners at the durbar , and the Mahrattah declared that 
“ he had letters from Mahudiee fei mdia, desiring to know if the object of the 
“ treaty he had made with the English was fulfilled in the present treaty with 
4 Tippoo bultan and being answered 111 the affirmative, said that he would 
‘ communicate the same to his 11 itvm This conversation being aloud and in 
“ the preBUKe of Tippoo appi ared to be occasioned bv his desire of giving that 
“nation a itisf action It posted bifure tlie signature of the treaty and was 
‘ followed bv the cciemony of present* ' 

Prom the foregoing narrative which rest* not oa my own affirmation, nor on 
any rhetoric d flouri-die* or well turned period-', but on the solid foundation of 
evidence aflorded by public records, your Honorable court and our worthy con- 
stituents will be able to judge of tbe currectm.*’- of the observations in which 
Colonel Vr ilks h as indulged himself, respecting the treaty in question, and the 
conduct of those who were employed 111 the negotiation That peace was 
become absolutely net cs-sirj , I believe it is imj«x*ibh to deny, and I confi- 
dently Le i\t it to the judgment of every impartial miud whether a peace made 
under auch Circumstance*, and which nevertheless ceded no territory relin- 
quished no light uul -* uribud no fuend deserved tbe th or v ter which the 
historian of the fenuth of lndu h at, Piuleuvnured to affix to it, rather than th it 
given of it, as I have show 11 bv one of the best and ablest of our governors in 
India, namely feu khxs 0 ikky who states Ins ‘ well remembering a heartfelt 
“ th mksgiv mg among all de^cliptions of people for the happy termination of 
“those difficulties and of the horrors of a long and disastrous war, by a safe 
‘ and honorable peace ** 

With the char icter of the peace of Mangalore, I am content that mv own, 
as a public man, should stand or fall , but in the situation in which I am 
unexpectedly placed, I fed it due to myself to state the peiuhar circumstances 
under wlucu I was added as a third member to the commission, ana I trust, 
therefore, that I may have cred t for a better motive than vanity, in adducing 
here the paragraph from the Madras Select Committee, which announced to 
the Court of Directors that appointment 


Extract of a General Letter to the Court of Directors , dated 24 th January 1784. 

“ Being apprehensive that very prejudicial delavs and difficulties might result 
to your interests, should any further differences ul opinion occur between our 
commissioners from the necessity of reference to us in all snefi cag^B, wa 
resolved to add another member to the commission, and Sir John Hudleston, 
the secretary to your feelect Committee, who from his confidential station, 
integrity, and ability, appeared to us peculiarly well qualified for so important 
a trust, w as accordingly appointed on that service 
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It will be readily imagined, that the very circumstances which led to my 
appointment, and whnJi induced Lord Macartney, much to hia own incon- 
venience ( is declared m a Minute recorded by hie lordship on the occasion), to 
report to the measure were with me very powerful objections to undertaking 
it 1 felt, indeed a reluctance to it, whieh nothing short of the motives which 
actually governed me could have overcome and they had no reference to Belf 
interest orewu credit, for it presented to my mind a sea of difficulties and 
anxiety, w inch I could not contempUtc without almost dcspuruig of success, 
lu a w ird I uigured every tiling painful from it but that consequence which it 
has produced, ind which 1 v only, aud as the event liasprovtd, erroneously 
thought it would depend upon iny sell, aud be always iu my own power to avert, 
n.mit jy *u> reprow.li or ->ngmu upon my character -Liu in this hope 1 have 
confidently indulged from tliat tune to the month of December hiat, uimpna 
mg a pc ru'd of thirty four years After resisting, however, Lord Macartney’s 
wish to odd in c to the cumin u*>ioi) as long vs 1 could cousiatcntly with the 
respect due to hull uid ill* St anxiuusly and with the utmost nncenty, but in 
vam, pointing out to his lordship n sen uit of the Company far better qualified 
for the station nut whose prc-einineut qu ihbcations, both in respect to talents 
and temper mode him, bvjond di * omparisun, the individual ut ail others m 
the service, civil or military, the most eminently qu diked for it (namely, Mr 
Oakley, then President ot the Koirdot assi^md luveuuc) / < lul at length 
consent to oe added to the commission , ami alines* immedntjy on joining 
the other commre&inntrs, iuuud my stiu itum m it peculiar and distinct, and 
more pamiul eveu than I hail uuticipited i’heir unlortumitc diflcrencca 
attached to me a mn a t senuus rcBponsilulity, aud guve me a prejumderance in 
our councils which proved to rae a source of pcq>ctuil disquietude in fact, 
their opinions generally differed, and the decision m almost every ease, rested 
with me Iu stating this, I state uo more than ippear-. on the recorded pro 
ceedings of the commission In rcs[*ect however, to tlic hui cess of the com- 
mission it w is the dnectcor verse of my expect itions I was literally ignorant 
that it had ever been questioned, until I saw the so ond volume uf Colonel 
Milks History, and! rnuat now, tu common with the friends ot the late Earl 
of Macartney and Sir Georg* Staunton, uuder tliat historian's acrimonious 
stricture*, resort for consolation to the tollowmg facts namely , th it the peace, so 
ahmeed lu his work, completed the pacification ol India, was eulogized by Mr 
Burke in the British parliament thit the Supreme Government received the 
thanks of the Court of Directors for the share they had m bringing it about, and 
the Court 9 thanks to Lord Macartuey , under whose immediate auspiceB it was 
accomplished, were included in the same resolution Une omission indeed, 
namely, that of the Nabob’s name in the treaty, w vs censured by the Bengal 

S uvernment , but the Court of Directors were satishiJ with his lordship’s 
cfence of that omission, and did not concur in the censure Of the reception 
which the intelligence ot the news of the peace met with at Madras, I have 
stated the description given by one, whose authority Coiooel Wilks himself 
will, 1 believe, hardly question 

Finally, I believe, I might say that the peace, with all its imperfec- 
tions was considered as forming no incoubUJerable link in that chain of 
services, for which Lord Macartney was afterwards, by the Court of 
Directors, appointed Governur General of India, and on his return to England, 
after declining that high officp, received the grant of a pension from the Com- 
pany of £l 5‘X) per annum The late Bir George Staunton (the second 
commissioner) w is sent home with the Despatches, which announced to the 
Court the restoration of general peace m India, and for his share in the labours 
which effected it , and I ought to add, not for that alone, but for the other 
aealouaaud able services which he rendered in the capacity of Lord Macartney's 
private secretary, without salary, and uniformly rejecting every other source 
of emolument, he was justly rewarded with a pension of .£500 per annum by 
the Court of Directors, and was created a Baronet by His Majesty And here 
I feel it due to the memory of fair George Staunton, who is not Living to answer 
for himself , to state a part of his conduct on the service in question, which 
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appears at the close of the recorded proceedings, namely, that the presents which 
he received from Tippoo Sultan on the occasion of ms signing the treaty of 
peace, as well as those he had previously received from Meer Mehudeen Khan, 
Tippoo s general in the Carnatic, and those which were subsequently made to 
him by the Bibi, or queen, of Gannanore, were all deposited by fair George 
Staunton in the public treisury as the property ot the Company and there 
remained as such The same conduct in any other individual employed in the 
embassy would have had no merit, as the salary and emolumeuts ol each were 
going on at the presidency , but in a member of the commission, who hid salary 
neither in that c*picity nor xn any other, it was a feature that can hardly be 
Considered unworthy of n< tire If anything could have operated to prevent 
my doing this iustn oto the memory ot fair George Staunton, that effect would 
have been produced by the remarks in the Quarterly Review, said, but I know 
not with what justice, to be from the pen ot a gentleman who was a piot^ge 
and friend of the late Lord M icartney and Sir George Staunton 

I have now to return for a few minutes, to the former subject. Colonel 
Wilks hunseli, though he ckaigcsthe commissioners with having “ iiratm 
“ timely abandon* d almost evuy thing 7 tu Tiupou in the negotiation, dues not 
accuse them ot having antuituiuly courted the ignominy thit would have 
attached to the execution of tht di sign ot esc iping , but on the eontr try in a 
previous passage ot his work he virtually auticiii ites ior them that j ustihu ition, 
by stating, that “ no judgment could be luimea ot the nrob ible result ot their 
4 mission e\.ceptini, tlut in a than* ter hitheito held sicred by the most 
u savage nations, thev were destmeu to till the measure ot his b irban&m by 
“ heerwe as* tbsioatiou or open murdm ’ It smost true, that to obtain idvan 
tages in the negoti ition lippou Cmltan had rccouisc to the greatest deceit and 
the most unworthy uuhees and that his vakeels, who had aceom pained us 
on the journey from Midna, conducted us through the Mj sore country by 
circuitous routes in older that he mi 0 bt, b> st uving out the garnsou possess 
lurasilt of Mangvlme before we should arrive at liis camp, which w is iu its 
vicinity and tint object he most peibdioush accomplished He dsu pievented 
us from hiving liitcuouisc without prisoners, who were conhned in Serin- 
gap itam il) d othei lo'ts in bis count] y , and os I have already observed, wnen 
the issue ot the m q< ti itioi bteune doubtful and partieunrly tow aid© the 
clo^e ot it, he showed 0 ictt jeilousy ot out hiving communication with our 
ships iu the mads and tin othceis on bond ot them, uid ttius*. m command of 
oui troops it the st itmiis m u Ming dure Once, too I have found by the 
recorded proceeding wt had strong reason to su-pect th it he b id stooped our 
communication with our *,o\eruun nt ui dtlavcd the receipt ot oui despatches. 
But treachciuus and dtcurlul is these acts were, there was nutliiu., m them 
th it give us uiy ihrm lor our />« * anal sifety , on the contrary, at the very 
time that he w is pi irtlcni sr this conduct, uid atuiug the whole course ot the 
journey and in thi subsequent negotiation his attentions to us were uniformly 
in the usud Btyh ot eustem couitesy Iu regud tu the journev, I ha e found 
a journal oi dmy wntien by a gciitlcmau belonging to the cmlws v, in which, 
are noted the progress made md the incidents tint oceuned eulidiv liom 
the beginning to the end ot it and shows th it the commissioners were tieated 
with ma) ked itrention vnd respect by Tippoo s ufficers, an 1 liberally suoplied 
with piovisuuismeveiy district through which they pissed Aftei tlieir irnval 
at M mgalore, the same attentions were continued and at the teimm ition of 
each conference with his ministers, Tippoo Sultan himself dlw tj s ctioe into 
the durbai tent, m which the ne 0 otntu*n was mvari ibly earned cm, md wnich 
coromuiucited by a verv abort pissage with his own and conveiscd with us 
twelve or hf teen minutes, with gi eat courtesy, and eveu i studied gentleness 
of manner In short, 1 can and do most eolemuly aver, th it to the beat oi my 
recollection and belief not one word was uttered by Tippoo fault in or his 
ministers with the commissioners, in any of then conferences dunng the whole 
of the negotiation, that tended to excite in their minds any apprehension ior 
their personal a.ifety 

Where then, is the recoid or evidence of the insults and indignities which 
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Colonel Wilka asserts were heaped upon the commissioners, and which, he 
leaves his readers to infer, appalled two of them to such & degree, as to make 
them determine to effect their escape on board a ship, ana to leave their 
colleague (the head of the commission and the second member of tie Madras 
Government!, their secretary and every other individual attached to the 
embassy, including their own servants, “to their fate ?” The very word escape 
implies the fl ving from or avoidance of danger, without which there could have 
been no motive tor such a determination. What then, was the danger to be 
escaped P m what did it consist, and how was it shown P Why, Colonel Wilks 
has made a statement, which 11 its correctness could not be disproved would 
afford a very effectual answer to these questions, but to which, assuredly, he 
would not have lent his name, if he had taken but ever so little pains to sift 
its foundation for m thatca6e, he would have been convinced that it had none 
whatever, bat an idle nunoui originating in a circumstance purelv accidental, 
but of a nature calculated to give it cuirency at the time, and especially with 
those who wished it to be true The statement is as follows ‘ T h tt gibbets 
irere erected opposite the tent dvort of each, of the commissioners and every 
“species of indignity was studiously piacticed' 1 In the next page the 
historian observe', 1 it is remarkable th it no intimation is to be found m the 
44 official record ol the existence of an intention to escape * There, however, 
if such an intention hid existed the reserve would have been easily accounted 
for, as it was not likely the commissioners would record their own discredit, 
by suffering so unworthy a project to appear in their Minutes. But what 
posable motive can he assign for the commissioners not having immediately 
or ever, reported to their government their having received so public, so con- 
temptuous and so unprecedented an insult as that whuh in the above state 
meat, he ha' told the world thev dul receive ■* an insult which could only 
reflect dishunor and bring merited execration on the ruffian who had offered 
it Why upon what grounds baa the histoiun thought it credib'e, that the 
three commissioners or thit either ol them, would proceed to negotiate under 
such an lusult ? Even supposing that Tippoo fciultan bv such a menace of 
murdering the commi-*ionen had forced them to agree to terms ot his own 
dictating what would a treity so obtained, have availed him and how long 
after the recoveiy of our prisoners would it have been kept P Colonel Wilks, 
however does not appear to think it remarkable that there is no intimation 
on the Minute-, of the commivnuners, or in their reports to the government, 
or the recorded letters of one of them to Lord Macartnev of the erection of 
these intimid<it]vg gibbets, though he thought it remarkable tint thej had not 
recorded their intention to pscape It seems indeed wonderlul, a*, well as 
lamentable, that he should have given his authority to n tale, of the f ilaehood 
of which lie could have been convinced by as many persons as now survive, 
either ol those who accompanied the commissioners to Mangalore or ol i ippoo's 
armv that were with him there in the months of Januvrv and February 1784, 
or ol those I might add who survive of the then existing inhabitants of that 
district The origin ol the story I thought, had been generally known within 
a few months after its first eirculatiou 1 myself had occasion to explain it 
several tunes, and to undemve different correspondents on the subject, 
particularly one in Bengal, where, from uufortunate causes and misconceptions, 
reports adverse to the credit of the Madras administration found a ready 
belief, owing to the separation of two equally honorable and upnght minds, 
that were animated by the name ardent zeal, and ought always to have been 
united. The real facts are these, and they were in evei r bodv's mouth When 
the commissioners arm ed at Mangalore, a very formidable insurrection, headed 
by Mahomed Ah, one of his principal and most popular officers, had broken 
out in Tippoo’s camp & very few weeks before our arrival, which he had quelled 
in person by a prompt and vigorous exertion, and the gibbets in question were 
erected for the execution of tne leaders in that insurrection, and had been so 
employed It waa by mere accident and inadvertence that, on the morning of 
our arrival, our quarter master, a young lieutenant, and nephew of bir George 
Staunton who, as I find by a reference *o the journal beforementioned, had 
preceded us x full hour, with our tents. &c . pitched them, and formed our 
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encampment at an inconsiderable distance from the eminences on which the 
gibbets stood. On oar arrival, I think the removal of the encampment ww 
suggested , but it was erroneously, as we subsequently found, thought not 
worth while to alter the arrangement. 

The foregoing is a brief abstract of this serious occurrence taken from a much 
more detailed relation of it, which I have found in the draft of a letter written 
by me from Teliirherry to a member ol the Court of Directors, six days after 
the signing of the treaty If the Purneah, who was a few years since the 
minister of the present Rajah of Mysore is the person of that name who was 
the principal of the Hindoo ministers, who, on the part of Tippoo, earned on 
the negotiation with the commissioners at Mangalore, and is still living. I can 
confidently refer, for the correctness of what I have stated on the subject, to 
the very person who was as I apprehend, the minister at Mysore dunng the 
years that Colonel Wilks the author of the history states him sell to 
h ive officiated as the political resident at that court. To Purneah, also, I 
would ( heerfully refer the question of whether or not the commissioners 
experienced any personal insults or indignities from Tippoo Sultan during 
the negotiation or if, either with or without his urdpra, they ever, m the 
course of it, made use of the language of menace or intimidation, to force or 
induce the commissioners to yield any point 

The author of the history in support of his general assertion, that “ every 
“ species of indignity was studiously practiced" which immediately follows 
and is coupled with that about the gibbets proceeds to state, after mentioning 
the captuie of Onuro and the ‘ cutting up of a detachment of Colonel 
“ Fulleitona army, distinct intelligence was received of the murder ot General 
* Matthews and several other oth< ers in prison J These are stated as additional 
indignities offered to thi comnnwmcr* , and the latter would convey to the 
reader, that the commissioners had received the intelligence of the murder of 
General Matthews during the jwiodof the negotiation, or at least dunng the 
progress ot their journey to Mangilore, whereas, on a reference to the Madras 
records, it will, l am coufadent plnnly appear that the murder of General 
Matthews was well known, tnd strong suspicion at least, of the murder of 
Colonel Kuralej and other officers entertuneJ at Madras, Wore the corumis 
sioners set out on their mission , aud it the state of public affairs wa* such as 
to compel or induce the government to consent to open a negotiation with the 
perpetrator ot those acts, under such circumstances, or even if all these 
perfidious deeds, had been done subsequent 1 1 the appointment ot the com 
mission, it will bp difficult to make them subservient to the mthur’s purpose, 
by showing that they ought to be considered as pasonal insult* or indignities 
to the comini'Sionera. The author of the historv however, considering them 
literally such, follows the detail >>f them with the triumphant observation, that 
“ nothing seemed wanting but the practical employment of the gibbets " And 
certainly it was natural fur him to come to thi3 conclusion, and to give it this 
brilliant flourish, after having so readily vielded his belief to the story concern- 
ing the object for which those machines had been erected 

It remains for me to advert to a passage stated by Colonel Wilks to be in a 
letter from General Macleod, in -which, alluding to the direction to Captain 
Scott, already quoted, on perceiving a certain signal to place a boat near the 
shore, ‘ m the hope oi effecting some communication, by that means, from the 
beach,” he (General Macleod) observes, the 1 adventure of the white hand- 
“ kerchief was an intended escape ot the commissioners leaving behind them 
“ their baggage, retinue, Ac” Here a question, similar to that which I have 
reason to know has ocmrred to man*, respecting the other persons whose 
names have been brought forward in hupport of the charge, must, I think, 
present itself to every generous mind, namely, why has this lesson from 
General Macleod never been made known to those whom it bo seriously 
concerned, until there is no longer a possibility of questioning General Macleod 
respecting the authority on which he had written the above, or the source of 
his information P In the view ot Colonel Wilks, however, such an enqmry 
would have been altogether superfluous The General having omitted to name 
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any one authority. Colonel Wilke readily supplies the deficiency by Maiming 
two for him, namely, the bearer of the letter (to Captain fecott) ana the 
comm wider to whom it was addressed “ The intention to escape ° eays the 
historian “ms affirmed by General Macleod, who must hare conversed with 
41 the bearer of the letter and with the commander to whom it was addressed ” 
The fir>t takes two things for granted ft" that the bearer of the letter mast 
be entrusted with the secret unclosed in it, and that he would, being so 
entrusted of course impart it to General Macleod Now it happened that th© 
bearer of the letter was the second commissioner's ( Mr St Hinton's) nephew. 
Lieutenant I emnrd , a fact that possibly had it been adverted to bj Colonel 
Wuks might hare prevented hw considering it altogether as a matter of 
COur*.e, that the be »rer of the letter would impart the contents of it to General 
Macleod and as the commander, Captain ^eott, if bo profound a scheme as 
that imputed to the two commissioners had been confided to him, I Ljiow not 
why it should follow that he would betray that confidence by communicating 
the secret to General MucJeod esncCinJK while the execution of the plan, hud 
there been ^uch a plan, might, lor aught he knew at the date of General 
Macleod's letter hive been depending But the letter itself stands recorded 
in tLe proceeding" of the commission, with the sign ituro to it of the first 
eomnnusioner vnnwtt* to kaie hern one rf (he t ictmis ot the *cheait , and if it 
contained \nj evidence ol the imputed design beyond what an ingenious 
mind might extnet from the liter d wordi used in the direction to Captain 
Scott, move quoted, it &ec«ns not m r> likely tint th»* historian would have 
■withheld it fiom the public But, id truth, ttter the story of the gibbets, 
nothing is more easy to acconrt for th in th it ot the tomnutSionera’ intention 
to escape Onestor> would give birth to the other and fur General Macleod's 
ready oelief ot it where he found in confirm itiou of both stones, that the 
commissioners were altowed a free coinniumcjtion with the ships The 
gibbets and their position from the sea, being ipptreiitl} much ne irer than 
they reallv were to the tents of the commissioners would be easilj seen from 
the ships in the Mangalore roads, and combined with the other susniciuufl 
circumstances, would iorm a aery plausible Inundation in the minds ol all on 
board, for a story of the commissioners intuition to estipe 

But, with General Macleod, his wish would favour any storv that pointed 
to a renewal of the war Those who were acquainted w ltli that g dlunt General 
must weli recolle< t, that with the most «oii»uniimtp honor he united an 
ardent zeal aud thirst for military fame that lmrdtred on cnthu&iasm General 
Macleod had reo ntlv succeeded the lamented Guier d M Uthewa in the 
command of the Bombay army, which was then encamped within a day’s 
march of Tippoo'a lines. Hie glnncs nf Clive, and Lawrence, and Coute. 
seemed within his grasp, and it is not difficult to imagine that lie contemplated 
the pacific issue o! the negotiation with other feeling* than (hose of a philoso- 
pher, and with less reference to the miseries wtiich it terminated than to the 
prospect which a renewal of the war would hive instantly presented to the 
ambition of a Boldiu , and the issue of the negotiation which terminated the 
most disastrous war that the Company had ever been engaged in, terminated 
also those glittering prospects, inexperienced in Indu, and but little 
acquainted with the nature and character of the natives, their tricks and 
chicanery, Tip poo’s jealousy of onr holding communication with him, and 
feara for our arranging with him military measures for the hostile advance of 
the Bombay army. General Macleod, even without the aid of the gibbets, 
would have been inclined to construe into an intention to murder tne com 
mwaouejni , but, seeing those temfic machines near their tents, his sus- 
picions were turned into certainty, and he considered them already as 
“ imprisoned men." Even the actual receipt, by Captain Scott, of a letter 
from them, by the hands of a servant of Mr Staunton, announcing that “ all 
** mu settled" was with General Macleod no proof that the communication was 
open, or that the commissioners were not in prison He demanded, as a 
condition of his belief of that fact, that one of the commissioners eh Quid 
personally appear before him on board the ship u I am glad,” said the General, 
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in a letteT to them, dated on board the Hawke, the 9th March 1784, after 
having seen their letter to Captain Scott, “ that you have brought the peace 
“ to a conclusion , but must at the same time say, that I expect an immediate 
“ account of the terms, and the pleasure of seeing one of yourselves on board, 
“ or an officer from you, fully able to satiety my douots. If you are so 
“ restrained as not to be able to comply with so reasonable a demuud, I shall 
** consider you as imprisoned men, as before ” At this time the fair copy of 
the treaty was preparing , and if it had contained any article that could have 
afforded ground for suspecting that the consent of the commissioners had 
been given to it under the influence of fear, it maj be easily conceived, that 
the story of the gibbets would have afforded a very powerful argument for a 
refusal, on the part of the Bupreme government, to ratify the treaty It is not 
difficult, therefore, to account, either for the rapid circulation of that story, or 
the other story of the intention of the commissioners to escape 

The extraordinary circumstances which have produced the necessity of my 
troubling you with this address will plead my apology tor its extreme length , 
and I have only to add my earnest request, that jour Honorable court will lay 
it before our constituents, in such mode, and at such tune, as you shall judge 
most proper 

I have the honor to be, &c , &c., 

London, 31s* if ay 1818 (Signed) John Hudleston 

P S —Since the foregoing was written, I have s^en two documents from the 
Bengal records and one from the records of the Select Committee of Madras, 
which are immediately connected with the subject but which in the lapse of 
thirty four veais had enUrelv escaped m> recollection, or I should have felt 
it quite unnecessary to adduce any urgument from myself, either in defence of 
the peace of Mangalore or in retut ition of the gibbet story as the Bengal 
documents contain tirst, a statement of the sentiments of that government on 
the peace, with various strictures and animadversions on the management of 
the negotiation and the second, a very serious md solemn statement of the 
information which the Bengal Government had received of the gibbet story 
and the Madras document gives so complete aDd so irrefragable an answer 
to both, that Colonel \\ libs is fieely welcome to all the benefit that his History 
of the ^outh of India can derive from the strictures and the information, and 
I accordingly annex hereto copies of those several papers * of which documents 
it will nut, I trust, escape notice, that the hn4(the letter irom the select com 
mittee at Madras) 13 signed by the first commissioner, Mr badleir 

(Signed) John Hudleston 


On the structure of the Poisoi.ous Fangs of Serpents. 

* fiy Thomas Smith Emj., F R S + 

When the poisonous fangs of serpents are attentively examined, a Hlit or 
suture may be observed extending along the convex side, from the foramen at 
the base to the aperture near the point This is a consequence of an unusual, 
and hitherto, I believe, entjrelj unnoticed structure, resulting from the mode 
of formation of the tuoe through which the poison Aowb 
My attention was called to this structure, by having lately received from my 
fnend, Mr Herbert Ryder, the Assay Master to the Mint at Madris, the bones 
of the skull of a cobra de capello I had some years since noticed the slit 
running along the convex side of the fang, in m&king a preparation of the head 
of the common viper of this country, m which it is distinctly seen when 
magnified , nevertheless, it seems to have been overlooked by all the numerous 
authors who have written upon the subject of the venomous fangs of the viper, 

• These paper* are printed in the Addenda to this work, 
t 1 rom the Transactiona of the Royal Society for 1813, Fart II 
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Sari Moil's 1812 
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Occasional Address 

Sp“le* (it the Chownnghee Theatre , July. 30, 1818, on the 
Marquis of Hastings re vxsuxng the Theatre. 


Entering at the Stage Door 
What have we here f Let’s see — can this be true 1 — 
An audience here again 1 I it mend my view , 
k es there they are— ranged in their usual places, 
Row above row, a set of smiling faces — 

Their cheerful looks bespeak, a friendly greeting , 

111 on, and wish them all a merry meeting 
Advaiu.es 

Welcome, good friends ' whose presence here recalls 
The voice of gladuess to Chowrmgbee a walls, 

Where lor six tedious month* has silence been 
Sole sad spectatress of the lifeless scene, 

And, dark enthroned amidst her cobweb train, 
Usurped the Dramas long established reign— 

A reign of reason, that we hope once more 
Oar efforts and your aid 9hall yet restore, 

Again with renovated glow to blaze 
In all the brightness of its best of days 
Palled with enjoyment, epicuree can show 
Tis wise awhile indulgence to forego, 

Till sated appetite recuvenng feel 
A keener relish for the satoury meal , 
bo may this pause jour lagging zeal revive — 

And public taste more sensibly sine, 

Again that warm encouragement express. 

Which prompts exertion and secures success 
If happy omens show what fatm impend, 

Assured success the counsel shall attend, 

Which bids the muse her mirthful carol raise 
Amidst the voiot of gratitude and praise — 

Amidst the shouts of victoir that tell — 

Amidst the PaeanB that to Hastings swell— 

Amidst the thanks a grateful nation owes 
For rights asserted, and for humbled foes , 

For empire spread— whose mercy sceptered hand 
Distributes blessings on each prostrate land , 

P or all that History shall through every age 
Record of Hastings m her proudest page, 

A name to Britain and to India dear , 

Long to be loved at home — for ever cherished here ! 


How the Vedas wxee tiest procuxid 
Hr Poller supplied me with a copy of the letter addreaaed by him to Sir 
Joteph Banks, on the occasion of transmitting to that gentleman a copy of t»* 
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Vida* to be deposited in the library of the British Museum and as there are 
come canons circumstances connected with the manner, in which he procured 
those sacred books, and the letter has never been published at full length, my 

readers may not be displeased with a perusal of it 6 5 * 

Sib, The favorable circumstances in which the English are placed by their 
Asiatic acquisitions for throwing much light upon the learning and religion 
of the Hindoos, has naturally attracted the attention and pjcited the erpecta 
tions of the literati of Europe, and curiosity has especially been awakened 
regarding the 1 eaas, on which the whole system of this interesting people is 
founded. Various attempts have been made on the Coromandel Coast, in 
Bengal, and even at Benares, to procure those works , but they have hitherto 
only succeeded in putting us in possession of some detached treatises, which 
are nothing more than commentaries on particular and difficult passages of 
the Vedas, and form no part of the original composition 

The long period of my residence in the Upper Provinces of India has given 
me many opportunities of enquiring on this subject, and I was the more 
stusuhted to persevere m the search as L found that the existence even of 
the l edcu was becoming matter of doubt at home At Lucknow, Agra, and 
Delhi, my enquiries were m vain , when it occurred to me that there was 
another quarter in which they were more likely to be attended with success. 

Oodypore having rebelled against Aurungzebe, the event was followed by a 
vigorous persecution of the Hindoos , and in the year 1779 a great number of 
their holy places and sacred books were destroyed Jaydsmh, however also 
called Mtrza Jioja , the founder of Jeypore near Amber, had at various periods 
rendered the emperor very important oemces, and as an acknowledgment of 
them, his bon Ramsingh, Raja of Amber, was exempted from the general 
and cruel persecution 

It appeared probable, therefore, that m this district I should still find a 
copy of the \edas , and on writing to a correspondent at Jeypore I received 
a confirmation of my conjecture I was informed, at the same time, that it 
would be impossible to procure a copy without an express order from the 
Raja, at that time Pertab Singh, a son of the famous Raja Mirza I have above 
referred to, to whom the obaervatone3 of Delhi and Jeypore owe their origin, 
and by whom also some veiy curious astronomical tables were compilecLwhich 
were pubbshed in the name of Mahomed Shah Alum, Emperor of Delhi * 
As I h id some acquaintance with Raja Pertab Singh, having seen him when 
he came on a visit to Shah Alum, at the tune the emperor was encamped in 
the vicinity of Jeypore, I did not hesitate to write to him , my friend Don 
Pedro de Silva, the fidja s physician, presented my letter to him The Raja 
smiled at my request and wondered vhat use a European could mako of the 
sacred books of the Hindoos , but on being informed oi the European custom 
of making collections of all works that were valuable or curious and of the 
great anxiety expressed to include the Vedas in their number, he was pleased 
to issue an order for my being provided with a copy, which was accordingly 
prepared by the Brahmins, at my expense, in the course of the year 

The belief that the Vedas has perished, I now found so firmly and generally 
prevailed, that many of my European fnends were not disposed to admit the 
authenticity of the manuscripts 1 had procured The Raja Ananderam, a 
learned Brahmin of rank, well known to many persons in England at present, 
was at this tune at Lucknow, and bore public testimony to the works being 


* Jav 6 mK or Javaamba, racceeded to the inheritance of the ancient Raja* of Amber 
in the year of Vtcrajnadxtya 1750, oorrMpondin^ to 1693 of the Christian era. Hi* mmd 
Jlm bail a(trlv stored with the knowledge contained in the Hindoo writing , but be appear* 
to have particularly attached himself to the mathemati^l Bdenoea, and hia reputation for 
■kill in them stood bo high that he wm choeen by the Emperor Mahomed 8b ah reform 
the calendar, *c- Jayasmha undertook the teak, and constructed a new Mt of table*, which in 
honor ofthe reigning prince he named Zeq Mahomed^hahy See Hunter on the^l*m>>u- 
rnuvl laimert ofJtycmnha. A R , Vol v, 177, Ac. Dr Hunter also mention* Don Pedro 
da Silva, physician to the fiya, subsequent/? alluded to by Colonel Polier 
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the genuine Vedas , he entreated also the temporary loan of them, and at my 
request distributed the leaves, which were originally detached from each other, 
into the volumes m which they now appear it is not customary with the 
Hindoos to bind their books at any tame . and the Raja requested earnestly 
that I would never suffer these books to be enveloped in leather, or in any 
cover but of silk or velvet He had the complaisance to count and number 
all the pages , and for my instruction, he wrote himself, in Persian characters, 
the title of each volume, and of each section, and the number of leaves which 
each of the last severally contained. 

Prom the account I have thus given it will appear that the Brahmins are 
far from feeling the repugnance they have been said to entertain to any 
disclosure of their religious notions or of their sacred books , on the contrary, 
I have always found them ready to impart a knowledge of these matters to 
any one who expresses a desire to receive it, not for the purpose of turning 
their peculiar notions into ridicule, but with the more rational design of 
learning their real ind original nature At the same time the actual perusal 
of the Vedas is confined to the sacerdotal order and the Cdutryas none of 
the other classes are suffered to hear them read the Vasyas and Sudras are 
taught from the Puranas The Brahmins, however are not very scrupulous 
on this head, and consider it as very immaterial who possesses the sacred 
books in the present age of the world, which they term the Cali Yug, and ui 
which they consider all sorts of innovation and corruption as inevitable, 
though they still exclude the lower clashes of their nation from the perusal of 
the Vedas 

Possessed now of a treasure, which I had only coveted that I might transfer 
it to others whose knowledge of San sent might enable them to make some 
better use of it than I could, I lost no time in sending the manuscripts to Sir 
William Jones, the only European .Sanscrit scholar at that time in India. 1 
have no doubt but the Asiatic Researches will soon convey to the pubkc the 
opinion entertained of the Vedas by a man who is fAr above my feeble praise , 
and from whose extensive learning we may expect a satisfactory elucidation 
of the character of the fourth or Atharvan Vc da, supposed to be less ancient 
than the others, and on majoy other cunous points connected with tins 
interesting subject i -to hun I must refer you also for any further information 
you may at present wish to possess. Tne manuscripts will be delivered to 
ypu. with this letter , and 1 have to request that as Administrator of the 
British Museum, you will placo them in that magnificent receptacle of human 
knowledge, as a tribute of the veneration and respect of an individual, who 
though not English by birth, is connected with that country by a life devoted 
to its service, and looks upon it as his own Accept the assurances of my 
esteem, and believe me, Ac. 

P S — I hope I may be allowed to add one condition to my donation, and 
that Mr Wilkins, or cur W llliam Jones, may at any time be allowed to have 
either of the volumes of the Vedas in their private possession, whenever they 
may require it for literary purposes The obligations which the learned world 
owe to the zeal and talents of these eminent orientalists entitle them to such 
an indulgence 

Lovdow, May 22, 1 789 

(To be continued ) 


Cost of a Waterloo Medal. 

A Frenchman meeting an English soldier with a Waterloo medal, began 
sneenngly to animadvert on our government for bestowing such a tnfle which 
did not cost them three francs “ That is true, to be sure,’ replies the hero, 
u it did not cost the English government three francs , but it coat the French a 
Hapolco* C 
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On thti Geology or the ootjntby between Tellichbbry and Madras 

January 15, a paper was read from S Babington, Esq , “ On the geology of 
the country between Telli cherry and Madras.” 

The face of the country in general below the ghauts is marked by low 
rounded hills, composed of a porous substance called, by Buchanan, latente 
The mountains denominated ghauts, and the other mountains traversed in the 
course of his journey ? the author describes as consisting of granite, gneiss, 
mica, slate, 6i<x, varieties of homeblende rouk sometimes containing garnet, 
and m one place cyanite The Carnatic, or country east of the eastern ghauts, 
is flat, as though it had been once covered by the sea , and in digging a well 
about 2 miles from the coast, a stratum of brown clay was first cut through to 
the depth of about 5 feet, then a stratum of bluish black chv nearly 30 feet, 
containing beds of oyster, cockle, and other shells , and at about 37 feet from 
the surface, water is obtained. 


Cow pox in Persia— Similar disease in Milch Sheep 
Extract of a letter from W Brtjce, Esq , resident at Buskvre, to W Erskine, 

Esq , of Bombay 

“ When I was m Bombay, I mentioned to you that the Cow pox was well 
known m Persia by the Eliaats or wandering tnbes Since my return here I 
have mode very particular enquiries on this subject amongst several tribes who 
visit this place in the winter to sell the produce of their flock*, such as carpets, 
rugs, butter, cheese, <fcc Their flocks during this tame are spread over the low 
country to graze Every Eliaat that I have spoken to on this head, of at least 
six or seven different tnbes, has uniformly told me that the people who are 
employed to milk the cattle caught a disease which after having once had, 
they were perfectly safe from the bmall pox. That this disease was prevalent 
among the cows, and showed itself particularly on the teats, hut that it was 
more prevalent among and more frequentl} caught from the sheep Now this 
is a circumstance that has never I believe, before been known , and of the 
truth of it I have not the smallest doubt as the persons of whom I enquired 
could have no interest in telling me a falsehood , and it is not likely that every 
one whom 1 spoke to should agree m deceiving, for I have a*ked at least some 
forty or fifty persons To be more sure on the subject, I made more particular 
enquiries of a very respectable farmer who lives about 14 miles from this, by 
name M&lilla (whom Mr Babington knows very well), and who is under Borne 
obligations to me this man confirmed everything that the Eliaats had told 
me, and further said, that the disease was very common all over the country, 
and that his own sheep often had it There mav be one reason for the Eliaats 
saying that they caught the infection oftener from the sheep than the cow, 
which is, that most of the butter, ghee, cheese, <fcc , is made from sheep's milk, 
and that the black cattle yield very little, being more used for draught than any 
thing else ’ 
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Tracks or accocatiox 


IN 

Hindoo Medical Writers. 


We denve the following from the Madras Conner of the 12th January It 
la the conclusion of a letter, of w Inch the former part contains a learned 
exposition of the spasmodic cholera, collected from works in general use among 
Hindoo medical practitioners, with the formulas of the medicines prescribed 
The former part, though exceedingly cunous, we cannot at present find room * 
to insert The Bubject incidentally mtroduced merits all the prominence 
which it will receive by being detached 


“ Aa my examination of the Vaidya SAstras has been casual, and may never 
be repeated, l shall here notice a lact, which will add another to the many 
proofs of the truth of the wise man’s adage, that * there is nothing new under 
the sun " it is, that the inoculation for the Cow-pox was known of old time to 
the Hindoo medical writers. To substantiate this statement, it is necessary 
only to refer to the Sacteya Grantham, attributed to Dhanwantan, and there 
fore undoubtedly in ancient composition In this work, after describing 
nine several species qf the Small pox, of which three (one, \labhi, being the 
confluent kina) we declared incurable, the author proceeds to lay down the 
rules for the practice of inoculation From this part, the following extracts 
are taken, of the first of which the original is given in the English character 
for the satisfaction of the Sanscrit scholar , aud of the other, lur the sake of 
JjTISvity, translation a only 

' Text 


I),h£nu stanya ma'afichi va NarAnin cha raa'suchici. 
Taj jalam bihumiilat cha sastrin t6na ^nhit&vkn 
BAnumdlfe cha sastrAm reef otpatti cars in cha. 

Taj jalam recta mihUm epbtaca jwara samb,havah. 


Translation. 

Take the fluid of the pock on the udder of a cow, or on the arm between the 
shoulder aud elbow of a human subjert, on the point of a lancet, and lance 
with it the annB between the shoulders and elbow until the blood appears , 
then mixing the flatd with the blood, the fever of the Small pox will be 
produced 

Translation ( the isanseni text being omitted J 
The Small pox produced by the fluid from the udder of a cow (Odstany* 
odacum) will be of the same gentle nature as the original disease, not attended 
by fear, not requiring medicine , the diet may be according to the pleasure of 
the patient, who mav be inoculated once only, or two, three, four, five, or six 
tunes. The pock when perfect should be of a good colour, filled with a clear 
liquid, and »urrounded by a circle-of red , there will then be no feftr of the 
Small-pox as long aa life endures When inoculated with the fluid from the 
udder of a cow, some will have a slight fever for one day, two, or three days, 
and with the fever there will sometimes be a slight cold fit , the fever will 
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also be attended by a round swelling in the arm-pita, and the other symptoms 
of the Small- pox, but all of a very mild nature. There will oe no danger, and 
the whole will disappear in three days. 

Calvi VlRUMBON 


Madras, January 2, 1819 


Elegiac Stanzas 
To the memory of the late 
Rev David Brown 

{ Written tn India by a young friend t» the Military Service ) 

[ Extracted from Memorial Sketches, London 18 ] 

Long Hoogley has thy sulleD stream 
Been doom'd the cheerless shores to lave , 

Long has the Suttee's* baneful gleam 
Bale glimmer’d o’er thy midnight wave 

\ et gladden'd seem'd to flow thv tide, 

Where opens on the view —Auteen ,f 
For there, to grace thy palmy aide, 

Lov d England a purest joys were seen 

\ es, led bv friendships fost’nng hand. 

I've shelter d m the happy bowrra, 

W here (strangers to this boist’rmis land) 

Domestic pleasures charm’d the hours 

And oft since then in camps afar, 

Unfriended, joyless, as 1 roc ’d , 

Or nudat the pealing notes of war, 

My mind recall’d the scene belo\ d 


I saw, m fancy s soothing dream. 

The feire, amid his smiling band, 
Successful plant by lloogleva stream 
The virtues of a happier laud 


But sad that fancy now returns 
To trace the fond remember d shore , 
And sad ray verse accordant mourns 
f or him, who lands it joy no more > 

And ye, whom now in deepest woe 
These groves behold — a pensive train , 
Permit my tears with yours to flow, 
Accept my sympathetic strain 1 


• The funeral yyta, which owuumw the hring widow with tin dead body <rf hoc hubuuL 
■f Mr Brow a • family n*id*c*, on tha waat bank of tha nver, oppoaiU the Qomor- 
GaccreJ • park 

42 
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1 on dome,* ne&th which in former d»j8 
Grim idols mark’d the pagan shnne, 

Has swell d the notes of pious praise, 

Attun d to themes of love divine 

Memorial meet of his 1 loss d real 

T illume the realm of noon tide night. 

To let the \s -uting nations feel 
The jove of revelations light 

The Indnn convert there shall stray 
And. as his mem’rj prompts the tear, 

Shall grateful to his children saj — 

‘ Our Benefn-tor wor*hipp d litre 

Farewell 1 who&e pleasing maimers gave 
This land the charm* oj Britain s 1-de 
M hose faith, triumphant o er the grav e 
Beheld its terror* w ith a snnlc 

May we the lesson tauerht receive 
Whilst angels greet thee to the '.kj 
In sai red phasurts here to liv< 

With LousciencL whispnng peace— to dn 

Camp 1*112 tl 1 


Cashmere Coats 

The following information respecting the cfejebnti d wool goats from 
Cashmere has been received Irom Marseilles, dated \I m J6 These anim ils, 
which were at one time supposed to be sheep, at afmther time goat sheep a 
third time gr ats and a fourth time autelopes, arc nothing else than real goats 
nearly resembling those of our countr* m their general conform ition, m their 
movements, and in their habits. Their horns ire more or less 1 irge the 
greater part being straight , there are some, however turned bickward Thur 
fleece is composed of long hair mingled with short hail resembling down, 
growing near the skin On examination it was d»wi>vered to ne hne, and fit 
*or making A Oeautifnl stuff, when manuficti» j ed bj expert artists It cannot 

£ t be determined whether it grows n* equal quantity on each animal, at 
ist the animate are refreshed and accustomed to the climate The 
fleeee is chiefly white tihere is sun^ l«*n»r bl iek hair growing about the head 
and neck of some, on ethers i* in different spots on the bodv Thar 

fleeces are thick, growing very long, and covering even the legs In conse- 
quence of the long journeys, the animate bad suflVixd much a good number 
have, however, been preserved bv the cart, taken of them during thar 
quarantine in the lazaretto of Marseilles They arc. now scattered on the hills 
around Allanch where they thrive much from the u,*e of excellent pastures 
and^ood air M Anred6e Jaubert ha* arrived at Tnulon with the remainder 
of the flock, which is to be brought into Prance — (Pans jxtper ) 


Laying of the Foundation of the Church at Dum Dum 
Auauit 8, 1818 —The Lord Bishop of Calcutta laid the first stone of the 
church to be erected at Dum Dum, at the same time pronouncing a few words 

* The Hindoo temple of the idol Bollub, which had been evacuated, and left bv the Brahmins 
to the ravages of tome and the encroaching river Mr Brown had u repaired and tilted up 
It waa appropriated as his fiumly chapel and study and sometimes to accommodate particular 
friend* among whom the Rev H Jiartyn wa* ita inhabitant, fbr about five month* that he 
waa a gueat on hi* arrival. 
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appropriate to the occasion In the hollow of the stone several English and 
other coins were deposited, and also a plate of brass bearing the following 
inscription — 

In Nomine Individual Tnmtatia 
Anno LVI11 Georgu Tert, 

Britanmarum Regis 
Pn Veneraudi suis Can 
Quinn Itebus bocietatis Anglicanae 
Apud indos Mercaturun i acientis. 

Cum Militanbua 
Turn Civihbus Praesset 
A lr bymme Nobilis 
Fi inciscub Marchio De Hastings 
Pacatu Nepaulia 

Main itti-a in Ditionein Britannic am 
Redact] s 
Ubique Itliv 
Etclesie Oumdummen^b 
I u t«t bunt Fuudamentu 
bumptibus bocieUti*. 

•^u^pnaiite Thom'i 
Prnuo bcdi« (, alcnttensia Epis^ 

Admuante Thomi Robertson 
Pre bjteiu 

F ocit Spintu-i S inctus 
l t tlocce < )pu> Ad L be rnmns 
t u angehi Iruttaus ReUunte 
Amen 

C hi the & ier*e 
Timm i H udwicke 
Coh<nti-s Bombarddarue Tnb 
(. astorum Dumiluunntiit. 

Piaiecto 

( irolo Hay Cunpbell Gent 
L asarmn Militai Curators 
Architeetu 

1 lie Bishop w as attended b\ (_ olonel llardw leke, commanding at the station, 
Colonel Grace, Major Hoppei, M gor bc.ih and the other officers, the Kev Mr 
Robertson, tht Uiaplun ot Dum Gum, and several of the clergy together with 
some gentlemen from Calcutta Alter the condusiou of the ceremony, the 
whole party returned to the Kev Mr Robertson s where several ladies joined 
them, ind more than 30 poisons partook of an eleguit breakfast 


Operations for the Stone, by < Native Doctor 
Extract of a letter, dited Muttra, October 13, 1818 — “ A native Hindoo 
doctor has performed a surgical operation here, in a very dexterous and able 
m inner The othei dav, a boy ot about 13 years of age, the son of oue of the 
bazaar servants, had tor a long time been afflicted with the stone, and was 
getting worse and worse daii> r lhe fathei sent for a native doctor, who lives 
in one of the Bhurtpure villages in the neighbourhood and who had the 
reputation of having successfully cut for the stone several times The man 
came, and after having examined the boy, said that he would undertake to 
perform the operation, if it was sanctioned bv the authority there , and being 
assured that he might undertake the operation with perfect confidence, ana 
that whatever might happen, no mischief should come to him both the father 
of the boy and the doctor went away pleased, and satisfied with the encourage- 
ment they hAd received , returning the next morning (12th October) and 
reporting that the operation had been performed successfully, and the boy 
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relieved from the excruciating agony he had been in. The stone extracted 
vu of the sire of a small walnut, rough and jagged , it had the appearance of 
a coarse freestone, with little fissures somewhat aiscoloured It was extracted 
by what you would call a lateral operation, with no other instrument than a 
rarer, a lancet, and a needle The perineum was well rubbed with sweet oil, 
until it be cam e quite soft and flexible , so that the stone was sensibly perceiv 
able to the touch, and by pressure through the auus, was brought to the point 
most convenient for mating the incision , but what seems most admirable m 
this man's mode of operating, is, that he contrived to fix the stone, so that 
when the incision was large enough it forced its way through the opening, 
without the pam of extracting by the forceps, <fcc. This is now the fourth day, 
and the boy is doing well, without any appearance of fever In twenty days, 
they say, the wound will be healed up, w hen he will be perfectly well the 
diet prescribed is very low and simple. The doctor’s name is Nunsook Roy , 
he lives at Kama in the Bhurtpore district, about 12 coas from Muttra he is 
of the Kait caste The father of the boy is Manuck Chund, of the Kittera 
caste. So you will bco the Hindoos have no objection to perform surgical 
operations I admire much the firmness and decision of the father of the 
boy, in risking an operation of such delicacy and diffbultv The doctor, who 
is a little oldish man i about 50 years) was also quite confident of his abilities 
to perform the operation w 


An Entebtainicbnt to Sib Thos Hiblop in Madras, 1819 

January 11 —A splendid entertainment was given to his Excellency Sir 
Thoa. Hislop, by Colonel Munro and the officers of the late army of the 
Deccan, at the rantheon the theatre being appropriated to the ball , supper 
was laid in tents The ground* and buildings were illuminated The name of 
Mohidpoor was seen iu a conspicuous part of the dressof the ladies 

and among the transparencies was, a represent***^ of the battle 

— 7 ^ 

Teit EXECUTION OV A.AND1AN CHIEFS 

The following B ^ -nculars of the execution of Kappitipola and Madu 
anile, which t A near the Bogxunbera tank, at half past 8 on Thursday 
Sorninn -Member 26 . 

r ' The two prisoners were earned in the morning, according to their own 
request, to tne chief temple in Kandy, called the Dalada M&lagawe or temple 
of the sacred relic, where they went through their devotions, attended by the 
pnest, in a small room adjoining to that in which the relm is deposited. 
Kappitipola then came out into the ante-room, where he entered with much 
composure into conversation with Mr Sawers observing that no person could 
alter the destiny that was allotted to him, and quoting in support of this vain 
theory of predestination an apposite passage from the books of Boodha. 
While he was speaking, a noise was heard within the temple, and it appeared 
that Madugalle had run into the inner apartment, ana claimed sanctuary 
under the protection of the relic , he was soon removed, and both the prisoners 
were then marched under a strong guard to the place appointed on the bank 
of the Bogumbera tank, near the spot where Ellapola had suffered. When 
they arrived on the ground both the prisoners requested some water, which 
was immediately brought, and they washed their faces and hands , Kappitipola 
then tied his h nr up in a knot behind, and sat down upon the ground near a 
small shrub winch he grasped with hia toes, apparently to keep himself firm 
in hia position For a lew minutes he recited some verses out of a small Pall 
book, which he requested might be delivered to the care of Mr Sawers for his 
younger brother When the book was taken away, he continued to repeat Pah 
verses until the executioner at two blows severed his head from his body His 
whole behaviour was manly and collected, and he met his death with a firmness 
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o! rwolntion worthy of a better cause. The conduct of MsdnjgmQe was just 
the reverse , he vat too much agitated either to tie up his hair or to bend 
down his head himself he was abie only to make a faint cry of Arrahh&ug, 
one of the names of Boodha, when his head was struck off also at two blows 
A very great concourse of Kandiana, among whom were many chiefs, 
assembled to witness this execution , and we hope that a due impression will 
be made upon their minds by the just punishment of these turbulent and 
ambitious chiefs, who had been the most forward and unhappily successful in 
their effort* to involve their countrymen m bloodshed and ruiu Pekrae 
Tala we and Ihagamma, whose sentence of death has been remitted to that of 
banishment, set out on the day of the execution, with two other prisoners, 
under a strong escort, for Colombo, where they may be expected on the 30th 
instant . — Ceylon Gazette 


A C him pas Mythological Writer's account of Christ 
The following is the translation of an extract from a Chinese Mythological 
History, in which Jesus is ranked among the number of the gods 
“ The extreme western nations say that at the distance of 97,000 lee from 
China, a journey of about three yean*, commences the border of See-keang 
In that country there was formerly a virgin named Ma le a. In the first year 
of Yuen cbee, in the dynasty Han, a celestial god* named Keape-gee urh, 
respectfully reported to her saying, u T’heen chu, the Lord of Heaven, has 
selected thee to be his mother ” Having finished hie discourse, she actually 
conceived and afterwards bore a son The mother filled with joy and reverence, 
wrapped him in a common doth and placed him m a horse’s manger A flock 
of celestial gods sang and rejoiced m the void space (i e , the firmament). 
Forty days after, his mother presented him to the holy teacher Pa tih-leh, and 
named him Yaysoo When twelve years of age, he followed his mother to'*' 
worship in the holy palace Returning home, they lost each other The 
mother s heart was bitterly p uned. After three days’ search coming into the 
palace, she saw Yay soo sitting on an honorable seat, conversing with aged 
and learned doctors, about the works and doctrines of the Lord of Heaven 
Seeing his mother, he was glad, returned with her, and served her with the 
utmost filial reverence When thirty years of age, he left his mother and 
teacher, and travelling to the country ot lu teh a, taught men to do good The 
sacred miracles which he wrought were very numerous The chief families, 
and those in office, m that country, being proud and wicked in the extreme, 
envied him for the multitude of those who joined themselves to him, and 
planned to slay him Among the twelve disciples of Yay soo, there was a 
covetous one, whose name was Yu tah sze Aware of the wish of the greater 
part of his countrymen, and suzmg on a proffered gain, he led forth a multi- 
tude at midnight, who, taking [Yay boo, ] bound and earned him before 
A nah-sze, m the court house of Pe-lah-to Rudely stripping off his garment*, 
they tied him to a stone pillar, inflicting on him upwards of 5,400 stripes, 
until his whole body was torn and mangled , and still he was silent, ana 
like a lamb remonstrated not. The wicked rabble, taking a cap made of 
piercing thorns, pressed it forcibly down on his temples. They hung a vile red 
cloak on his body, and hypocritically did reverence to him as a king They 
made a very large and heavy machine of wood, resembling the character thtk 
(X) which they compelled him to bear on his shoulders The whole way it 
sorely pressed him aown, so that he moved and fell alternately His hands 
and feet were nailed t»> the wood , and being thirsty, a sour and wormwood 
drink was given him. When he died, the heavens were darkened, the earth 
shook, the rocks, striking against each other, were broken into small pieces. He 
waa then 33 years On the third day after his death, he again returned to 
life , and his body was splendid ana beautiful. He appeared first to h» 


Or lau literally, “ an aoftl 
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mother, in order to remove her sorrow Forty days after, when about to 
ascend to heaven, he commanded his disciple*, in all a hundred, and two, to 
separate and go everywhere under heaven, to teach and administer a sacred 
water to wash away the ams of those who should loin their sect. Having finished 
his commands, a nock of ancient holy ones followed ham up to the celestial 
kingdom. Ten days after, a celestial god descended to receive his mother, who 
also ascended up on high- Being set above the nine orders,* she became the 
empress of heaven and earth, and the protectress of human beings. The multi- 
tude of the disciples spread abroad, and went about teaching and renovating 
men.” 

The correspondent of the Gleaner subjoins an incidental commentary 

“ In this account, Sir, you perceive the principal evonts of our Saviour s 
incarnation life, death, and subsequent exaltation related with tolerable 
accuracy , though mixed with some circumstances not recorded in the evangelical 
history On first reading it I thought the account had been taken from the 
\ estonaus who are supposed, by the ecclesiastical ln&tonaus ot Europe, to 
have entered China at a rather early period of our era, and to have continued 
therefor a long space of tune, (which to me has not, I confess, all that evidence 
which is neces»arv to produce conviction) But on more narrowly inspecting 
the piece it appears, without d »ubt, to have been extracted from some Roman 
Catholic publication for 

1 The same original words are used to express the deity as thiae the 
Catholics use i g,T hem-chn, u God ” Pa tih leh ‘ the father * Pa tih leh , is 
the way in which they have generally spelled the Latin word Pater , Yay boo , 
“ Jesus.” 

2. the original words used to express the names of persons and places are 
the same as those used by the Catholic missionaries , as \ u tab sze, Judas , 
A nah sze, Annas , Pe lah to, Pilate also \ u tih a, Juduo. 

3 The ascension of the Virgin Mary, and Jjbe epithets applied to her, could 
have come from no other source than that of the Romish religion The term 
bfung-moo, Le,“ holv mother,” constantly occurs in their books ‘ Empress 
of heaven and earth," applied to her in the above, is very similar to the epithet 
of a Chinese goddess, Theta h’ow shtng-nw u, i e, “the holy mother, queen of 
heaven ” The virtues attjihufcad to the are very much the same with 

those attributed to th^ Pagan goddess I leave your readers to make their own 
reflections on thivpfirt of the subject. 

'4, The hoffle from which I have made this extract was written in the time 
of Kafig-fie, in whose reign there were many Catholics m China , and the 
account was most probably taken from some of their books, or the substance 
of it collected from conversation These considerations make it perfectly 
evident, that the writer borrowed not from anv Nestonan document, but from 
the Catholics only I should not, Sir, have troubled you with these remarks, 
were it not that I think, as above observed, the entrance and duration of 
Neatonanism in China have not all that evidence which historical facts ooght 
to be attended with A further knowledge of Chinese authentic writings may 
cast more light on the subject 

I have only further to remark here, that the mythological history in which 
this account of our Saviour is contained, was complied Dy a Chinese medical 
man named Tseu, and another person named Ching, who assisted him It was 
published m the reign of Kang he, under the sanction of Chang kc-tsung, the 
primate of the sect of Taou. It is called Shtnseen t'ung keen, i e , a mytholo- 
gical history , and fills twenty two thin octavo volumes. It contains many 
plates, in one of which our Lord Jesue is represented as a little boy, with a 
Chinese hat and dress , and the father, as an old man, wrinkled and worn out 
by age, laying his hand on our Saviour's head.” 


• “ Nino order* ’ may refer either to the nine rente of honorary distinction in China, or to 
■omo mode of expreamon peculiar to the wet of Taou or of Fuh 
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The editor of the Astatic Journal haa no observation to add to these, except 
that he thinks sufficient historical evidence can be adduced of the entrance of 
the Neetonans into China, and in corroboration would expect that the antiqua- 
rian may still discover vestiges of their former establishment there 


JL 


Soso 


ntten by General Sir John Malcoli^^^ 0 ^ -yndjung with 
great tfcct, at the grand dinner given by 

on the 28 th. oj September 1818, the Anniversary 
of the Battle of Assy* 


At Britannia elate was triumphantly viewing 
The f deeds of her sons in the bright page of fame, 
And memory's magic each joy was renewing, 

Afi 5>he paused on the glory of Wellington’s name , 
To far distant fields her fond fancy had strayed 
Where so often her favonnte victories had been, 
When sudden a maid, 

In splendour array'd, 

Like a vision of rapture illumined the scene 


Twaa the Genius of Asia, fair land of the sun 

“To me, — she exclaimed, — ‘ you your Wellington owe, 
’Neath mi fostering dimate his race he begun, 

And matured was his f ime by its cherishing glow 
In the morn of his life all refulgent he rose, 

Like the orb which emblaaons my region s clear sky 
Dispersed are his ioes, 

Ana victory throws 

Impenshing rays oer the plains of Assye 

“ But think not, Britannia, thy children alone 

Have my kingdom subdued and my subjects laid low, 
By my own hu-raand s sons the great deed has been done 
I myaeli,’ said the maid, “ have inflicted the blow 
f u anarchy s horrors my realms were a prey , 

When first on my shores thou thy banner unfurled, 

I welcomed thy sway 
Twas the moru of a day 

Bringing wisdom and lienee to light adark world 

* Then, Britannia," she said, as all radiant she shone, 

Her countenance beaming with beauty divine, 

41 la the hearts of my subjects establish thy throne, 

In one WTeath bid the lotus and laurel entwine 
Once the star of the East shed its lustre afar, 

And again o’er the world shall its glory be spread, 
While my sons round thy car, 

The foremost in war, 

Rise to fame by such heroes as Wellington led ” 


Account of the Spasmodic Cholera, 

From Hindoo Writers 

This interesting specimen of medical learning among the Hindoos, is part < 
a fetter which appeared in the Madras Courier of 12th January The oth< 
part, which related to Vaccination, we have already given at page 328 < 
this work 
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The following account of the Spasmodic Cholera, and of the ( remedies 
applicable to it, taken from works m general use among the Hindu medical 
practitioners, will at least gratify curiosity, and as the form ulna of the 
medicines are given in the original languages, may be productive of utility 
The extracts I shall make, will, I think, show that the treatment of this disease, 
which, although so eminently successful here and elsewhere, must, ! believe, 
in the strictness of rarnlar practice, be pronounced somewhat empindhl, if not 
borrowed from the Hind* is closely com spun dent with that ind^ated m 
their medical writ,* uaru^t o^y generally that the doctrine taught lh these 
books, whi/ft thia ooaervea eucouniges the free exhibition of mercury 

and J^e metallic calxee, displays similar couu idence in manv points with the 
ori^- J practice of our physicians, would not be a departure from the fact 

I native practitioners though they agree generally in the diagnostics of 
V disease, differ as to its pathology and systematic classification Some 
/ l that the Spasmodic Cholera belongs to a data of diseases known by the 
enc term Sanmpdta, which includes every speues of paralytic and spas 
iic affection, the principal symptom oeiog spasms or convulsions of part or 
whole of the body Of the diseases belonging to this class, thirteen 
its are enumerated of which some are accounted curable and some incur 
Others rank this disease m a class called djirna Dysptyna. the principal 
iptom of which is indigestion under this four species are reckoned, the 
ni of which Vidkuma I ithuchi, is identihed with the Spasmodic Cholera 

It will not be thought strange that this difference of opinion should exist, 
hen it is considered that even those veraed in European science have not 
vet agreed as to the pathology of this epidemic though the unlearned must 
nk it strange that an inflammatory t-ause should be assigned to a disease, 

- *2 H, without any apparent previous excitation prostrates the strength a« it 

at one blow, and sinks the patient m a few hours from a state of health 
vigour to the lowest degree of debility It would be presumption in me 
nture a decision ‘ when doctors disagree,” or even to enter at all into the 
of either controversy , I may be permitted, however to add with respect 
Hindoo classification of the disease, that they who deny that the Spas 
„ Cholera, in the form in which it has spread over India, is properly 

- ,gnated by the terms SUdnqa-Sanmpdta admit that the main, if not the 
aly difference between it an<i the Ttdhuma Tuikuchi is, th it the former ia 

simply spasmodic and, though usually, not suddenly, fatal, whde the latter ia 
piaemical and most rapid m its progress The following extracts, taken from 
medical writings in Sanscrit and Tamil, in which the several species of diseases 
included m the two classes are noticed, the distinguishing symptoms cf those 
identified with the Spasmodic Cholera detailed and the remedies prescribed 
for them stated, seem to suggest, as a necessary coroll arv, that the disease first 
described is the same as the latter, when its progress is accelerated, and its 
virulence increased, by its having become epidemic. 

These extracts have been translated with reference to the Commentaries, by 
which all Indian writings of a similar nature are accompanied The literary 
wealth of the Teloogoo language consists chiefly in the excellent Ticas written 
in that dialect on Sanscrit works of all descriptions, by one of which the copy 
of the Chintimaw here used is accompanied. All manuscripts on scientific 
subjects, which have been repeatedly copied by ignorant scribes, must be 
subject to multiplied error, and medical writings in Sanscrit and Tamil are 
proverbially so I have been obliged, therefore, to restore the sense, with the 
assistance of the commentators, in some of the passages cited, by conjectural 
emendations , theee, however, in no instance affect the general meaning 

The thirteen species belonging to the class denominated Sanmpdtaca {from 
the root pat fall, combined with the collective preposition sam ana the 
.ntensitive *u) are described in the Sanscrit medical work Cbintkmani, 
* attributed to Dhanwantan, a mythological personage, who is said to have 
*n produced by the churning of the milky ocean, whence he issued bearing 
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the Amnta C-alasa, the vase containing the liquor of immortality he 
coincides in character with the Esculapiua of the Greeks 
Diseases Mature Medicines 


Antaca. 

bandica. 

RuddAha 

Chitt a\ ibram ah 

bitanga. 

Tantnci 

Cant’hacujita. 

(Jamica 

BhagnanAtri. 

Iiectaishti 

PraJApa. 

Jffiwica 

Ab’hmjAsa. 


Curable 

Incurable 

Ditto 

Curable 

Iucurable 

Curable 

Incurable 

Curable 

Incurable 

Ditto 

Curable 

Ditto 

Incurable. 


V n ayab’hai ra vam. 

B’mitab’ hairavam 

Sancarab’hairavam 

Madurnb hairavam 

Anandab’hairavam 

Jlanobhairavam 

bwachchhandab hairavam 

Calyanabhairavam 

Vidaranab’hairavam 

SannipAtabhairavam. 

Calvamib ’hairavam 

Sidnabhairavam 

Caravalab’hairavam 


The species considered to correspond with the Spasmodic Cholera is the 5th, 
Sit&nga, which is thus described in the Chmtamam — 


(Translation ) 

Chilliness, like the coldness of the moon, o\er the whole body, cough and 
difficulty of breathing. 

Hiccup, pains all over the body, vomiting thirst, fainting, 

Great looseness of the bowels, trembling of the limbs These are the 
symptoms in blUnga sanmpAta. 

In the \ ugarnum Chintimam a Tamil work to which the following verse 
belongs, the symptoms are stated at greater length 


( Translation ) 

The symptoms of the Sfdangam are — general coldness of the body, looseness 
of the bowels, pauis in the joints, great thirst, flatulency affecting the lungs 
aud causing a difficulty in breathing cough, swooning, hiccup, a general weak- 
ness of the body delirium The buiAnga sanmden, usually fatal in fifteen 
days, is accounted incurable , but when medicine is demanded, the gift of a 
cow having been previously made, it may bo administered, n, lymg on the 
mercy of God 

The remedy prescribed for it in the Clnntamam, is the composition called 
Rasa Ananda Kftairavan , of which the formula is contained in the following 
extract — 


1 bnub-lngya 
2. Hingulam 
o _ 3 Gana’ham 
' ^ 4 Haravirjn 

' 5 Talacam 
to^.6 Tlcshnam 
s js" TAmram 
_6 Nagam 
*2 Vongam 


( Tianduitun ) 


Soda (> 
Vermilion. 
Sulphur 
Mereury 
Orpiment 
Calx of steel 
Do of copper 
Do of zinc 
Do of lead. 




Gnnd these redients (equal Quantities must be inferred, no weight being 
mentioned,) with Tn phala (the collective name of the three Myrobalans— SfvA, 
the Yellow, Calidruma the Belenc, and A'mahca the Emblic) Boil them for 
three days in d61A (in suspension) in a decoction of Perpatam (a medical herb 
of a cooling nature) , mix up the mass with the gall of a serpent, and make it 
into pills ot one ganjA (about three grains) each , in three days this, the Rasa 
Ananda-B’hairavam diet being strictly observed, will cure the disease called 
BitAnga SanmpAtac&m, litaally “the chill of the whole body attended by 
spasms * 
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The following composition, called Rosa Calyana-BTiairavain, appropriate to 
the 8tli specif of this elas^ (Jarruca Sanmpftot, may also be given m the 
fifth 


( Translation.) 


Rasa Calyina BTiairavam is a medical composition formed of the following 
ingredients , namely, 


1 Rasam 

2 Visham* 
3. Visham 

4 GandTiam 

5 NSgam 
6. Vengam 
7 Can il 


Mercury 
A poisonous root 
Venom of a serpent 
Rnm&tone 
Calx of zinc 
Do of lead. 

Long pepper 


All these should be of equal weight. Grind them together with the juice of 
Chittramdlam (a medicinal root * Ceylon leadwort, plumbago zeylomca," it is 
of a very hot nature, and in medical works, therefore, is Known by all the 
synonymea of fire) for 12 hours , make them mto pills, and letting them dry 
m the air, put them into a strong crucible, place it in a sandbath and calcine 
for 12 hours then gnnd the mass with the gall of fish, and form it into pills 
of two grains each This, the Rasa Caly&na IVhrura\dm, may be given in the 
species of convulsion called Camica, the diet being carefully attended to, and 
confined to milk with nee boiled and mixed with sugar , the dnnk to be the 
syrup of sugar candy 


The species comprehended under the class Ajima are four, which are thus 
enumerated in the Chintamam, with their distinguishing symptoms. 


1 Rasa S&ham —Dyspepsia, in which the head is chiefly affected— Megnms , 
it takes its specific name from its being often caused by the excessive use of 
mercury 

2. Viswash’tam.— This is the common Dyspepsia, affecting the whole body, 
attended by pains in the limbs and joints. 


3 V ldhuinara. — V lahuchi, attended by the symptoms hereafter explained, is 
comprehended under this term — Vi (Thumb cha VuhUchx aslu 


4. Dbfimam — Dyspepsia attended by spontaneous coldness — swaShAva, 
ntalam. It lfl the same disease as the foregoing when not epidemic, but 
'■jjeither so rapid m progress nor virulent in degree. 

Tjftr-winptoms of the Vishuchi, or VuThuma Vuhdcln, for the term character 
ismg itas* JSpasmog to the class of dyspeptic diseases may be added or omitted, 
are particularized in -the following verses from the ChinUmam — 


( Translation ) 

The Vishuchi is most rapid in its effects , its symptoms are — dimness of 
sight in both eyes, perspiration, sudden swooning, loss of understanding, 
derangement of the external and internal senses, pains in the knees and calves 
of the legs, griping pains in the belly, extreme thirst, lowness of the windy and 
bilious pulses,} and coldness in the hands, feet, and the whole body 


* Thu ought probably to be road Vuhi, fn Tamil, Vasambu , “ the root 0/ the sweet flag 
Acorns Calamus,' otherwise called Mahanthsd ham (the great medicine.) because it is con- 
sidered soto i£n m indigestion and other complaints 0/ the stomach and bowels But neither 
this nor the preceding ingredient can hare any effect on (he result of this preparation, for a* 
the mass is to be calcined, all animal and vegetable substance* must be entirely dec imposed 
t In the Hindoo medical system, three distinct pulses are reokoaed namely, Yada, that 
goveraad by the windy principle Pittam, that governed by the bilious principle , and Btfahtme, 
that governed by the phlegmatic principle 
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The formula for the remedy prescribed in the ChintAmani for the Yishiichi is 
as follows — 

Pags-wt. 


1 Smdura, precipitate of mercury 2 

2 JAjip’hala, nutmegs 2 

3 Jati-patra, mace 2 

4. Pbinam, opium 4 

6 Rasa carp lira sublimate of mercury 2 

6 Mancha, black pepper 2 

7 Hinguhtn, cinnabar 2 

8, Sivh, yellow myrobalans 2 

0 Gann, bezoar 2 

10 Mriga nib’hi, musk 1 

11 Casmaram saffron 2 


These must be ground in a decoction of tnpushpa, (thorn apple “ Datura 
Fastuofla’'j for three days. Take two rnshcas of each, except the muak, of which 
one nishca, and the opium, of which four niaheas must be taken These form 
a specific for all disorders arising from ludigestiou, for the chill of the VishOchi, 
ana for all complaints occasioned by worms. 

Not* — The mass is to be made into pills and the dose is from 10 to 15 gruns, 
according to the nature and virulence of the disorder, in such vehicle as may 
best agree with the patient 

Another remedy is prescribed in the Tamil medical wr ' called Carei3cl- 
mnnnuru, attributed to Agaatiyer, the Hippocrates of bout a India. 

This composition, called Cdlacantamega wrai/aner, consists of the following 
ingredients — 

( Translation ) 

1 Can, blue vitnol, 10 old bt Pngs wt, 

2. \ edi, saltpetri , do 

3 Padigi, alum, do 

4 Gin tarn, loadstone, da 

5 Narumbu, sulphur, do 

6 Pon, soda, do 

7 Cndilnurei ‘ foam of the sea," (literally) prepared cuttle 

fish bone 

Take one pollam tv eight of each of these, mix them together m ardent spirits, 
digest in the sun, grind the mass in urine, and distil * Then grind together the 


following articles — 

8 Yen’nir, quicksilver, 30 Pags. wt, 

9 Lingam, verumion, or factitious cinnabar, 15 do 

IP Hand&ram, orpiment 10 do 

11 Narumbu, sulphur 12 do 

12 Manasilei, native cinnabar 4 do 


Total 71 

Mix this composition with the liquor before obtained, and enclose it in a 
valugeit (retort,) and calcine over a fire supplied by husk of tila and the wood 
of the senna plant (dvirci) , continuing the operation for 49 hours Indian, (of 
which there are 24 to a natural day) . namely, for one jhmam, (seven hours) 
there must be the heat of a single billet , for two jimaiu, (14 hours) the heat 
of a fire like a lotos flower , for four j amain, (28 hours) as much heat as fuel 

* The Tamil scholar will perceive that this ta not a literal translation , but I believe I have 
extracted the right meaning from the verbiage of the original The menstruum thus obtained 
u said to devour the mercury and other ingredients immediately it touohw them. 

f Thu, otherwise called Ganga-sili cuppei, ia a vessel made of a kind of coarse black glass, 
in. which the Bairigia bring the water of the Ganges. The vessel must be oovered by Sevan 
folds of cloth when used u a retort, and dosed by a stopple of French chalk. 
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can give Worship the feet of the holy \iunyager, and removing the composi- 
tion from the hrc After the expiration of seven jumain, it will resemble the tail 
of the Arunen, i e , be of a bright red 

Note — The dose is half a fanom weight in a decoction of the leaves of the 
TMuvalei, three lobed night shade, Caudeucattan, wild Bruy d, * Solanum 
Jaoquim,” and A'dstodei, 1 a species of Justiaa, ' with dry ginger, long pepper, 
and black pepper, mixed with honey It is administered in consumption, 
asthma, and eveiy species of paralytic and spasmodic affection, and in other 
diseases. 

The \ ishdchi, though it appears occasionally only as an epidemic, is, by no 
means an uncommon disease m India. In the territories subject to Madras, it 
is said to be annually endemic among the lower orders of the people during tho 
wet season , and its effects are familiarly expressed by the words “ being seized 
“ with vomiting and purging, he immediately died ” That it is chiefly confined 
to persons of the lower tnbes, who are accustomed to a poor and irregular diet, 
and exposure to the weather and that it spares those invigorated by a more 
generous diet, whether animal or vegetable, and whose circumstances enable 
them to protect themselves by good clothing and substantial dwellings, from 
the changes of the atmosphere nas been fully confirmed by recent experience 
The Hindoos account for this by a mythological fable in which the origin of 
the disease is stated, and which, did I not wish to avoid the incongruous 
mixture of truth and falsehood, I uould relate. It n> to be reid either in 
Sanscrit or Tamil, in the Jayaua Yasuh tarn , and the substance of it is, that 
the female demon, Rac&hasi, b\ whom the disease is caused, on a certain 
occasion, restricted bv the injunction of Brahma from afflicting the worthy, 
whose lives were regulated by the precepts of their religion, and appointed to 
punish the vices of the base and dissolute 

January 2 Calvi Viri mbon 


Moral ^entimem^ 

( Translated from a Malay M,S ) 

I —This world may be compared to a putrid carcase, and every one that 
immoderately seeks to possess its riches, to the dog feeding upon it 
IX — This world is the heaven of infidels , a prison to the faithful , a garden 
to the contemplative , and a place of pleasure to unbeliev ers 
^ HI. — This world is like uuto a fair but inconstant woman , you roust not 
,Be enraptured with a sight of her beauty, it will make you unmiudtul of the 
Lofd, for Bhe will assuredly inflame your passions 
jy t—This world is well compared to £L but of tnis you may be certain, 
what you bo w here you will reap in r 

V — The pleasures of this world are like a man burning paper , whilst there 
is pAper it affords light, but as soon as the paper is burnt, it becomes dark 
keek, therefore, the pleasures of eternity, for they are unfading —Indo 
Chinese Gleaner , Ao TV 


Tea 

When Tea was first imported into England, in the year 1GG6, it sold for 
wxty shillings the pound Green Tea was not in use until 1715 Pope, in ins 
Rape of the Lock, makes Belinda wish, sooner than to have lost her favorite 
curl, that the had been 

H — In some lone islo 


“ Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 

“ Yt here none learn ombre, none e’er drink bohea 
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Droga \mara, 

The Jesuits Midtnne jor the & pasmoftv Cholera 

It may conduce to some improvement in the treatment of this disease, to 
compare the remedies of former times with. those of the present A European 
writer who resided many years m India mentioning the diseases which prevail 
among the inhabitants of the southern part of India, particularly notices one 
reaemhling the spasmodic cholera, which he calls an ‘ Intestinal Loin ’ This 
writer is Pi a Paulino da Han Eartolamte, from a translation of whose work 
we take the following extracts — 

“ Far more dreadful are the consequences of the before mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by the Indians bham, Mt/rdexiai , and also Sttumben It is 
occasioned, as I have said, by the winds Mowing from the mountains, which 
carry with thtm a great many nitrous particles, and which commonly commence 
immediately after the rainy season, when the wet weather is surcceded by a 
great heat and continued drought On the coast of Malabar this is the case 
from the beginning of October till the 20th o f December , and on the coast of 
Coromandel in April and May People are then liablo to catch colds, and the 
consequence is, tbit malignant and bilious slimy matter adheres to the bowels, 
and occasions \ lolent puns vomiting, fever, and stupefactiuu , so that persons 
attacked with this dL-%ei 5 e die very often in a few hours It sometimes happens 
that thirty or forty persons die in thi3 manner in one place in the course nt a 
day, unless speedy relict be administered The bitter essence dtogn amain, 
which I have mentioned in the beginning of the present work, is the best 
remedy for tins colic is it opens the pores, thms the juices, counteracts the 
effects of the saltpetre, warms the bodv bnugs on nerbmration, and in that 
manner inspires it with new life In the vear 17b2 tins disease raged with so 
much fury, that a great many persons died of it The above essence is pretty 
dear , and it was not possible to procure it m such quautity as to supply all 
the patients in its stead, therefore, wi employed taoam cocoa-nut brandy 
distilled over horses dung All those recovered to whom this beverage was 
given , but the rest died in three or four hours This circumstance made so 
much noise among the Pagans, that the fame of our medicine, and the cures 
it performed, was spread as far as Cochin When the physicians of the Dutch 
Last India Company at that place Messrs Martiufard and Lrnk, were informed 
of this circumstance, tlioy not only v y^our medicine their apprubatiou, but 
even employed it in their piactice ' 

This writer gives us the subjoined deration of *fae ingredients of which 
the droga amara they used w as composed ol 

1 These bitter drops (droga amara) are prepared m the fulle^g ’ maquef’ 
You take mastic, resin or colophomum, myrrh, aloes, male mccns?,,Til calamba 
root, and pound them very fane when the weither is dr\, that is to say, when 
the north wind blows, which, m other parts of the world, supplies the \ lace of 
what is here called the Caraeatta If you wish, therefore to moke a quantity 
of this medicine equal to twenty four pints, you must take twenty four ounces 
of resin or colophomum, twelve ounces of incense, four ounces of mastic, four 
ounces of aloes four ounces of myrrli, and a like quantity of calamba root Put 
all these ingredients into a jar filled with strong brandy, and keep it for a 
month in the am during dry weather If the brandy is sufficiently impregnated, 
it assumes a red colour, and the mass is deposited at the bottom You then 
draw off the brandy very slowly and bottle up for use One or two spoonsful 
is the usual dose administered to sick persons. This medicine is of excellent 
service in cases of indigestion, colic, cramp in the stomach, and of difficult 
parturition , also for wounds and ulcers , again bt worms, and m scorbutic and 
other diseases which arise from corrupted juices It is the beat and most 
effectual remedy used by the Missionaries during their travels. It is prepared 
m the Apothecary's shop of the Ex Jesuits at Puducen , at Verapoli, by the 
bare footed Carmelites , and at Surat, by the Capuchins. I myself cured with 
these drops a young man, who was almost totally deaf After pouring two 
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spoonsful of them into his oar, a cylindric piece of a bard yellow substance camo 
from it and tlu- patieut immediately recovered the perfect use of hi3 hearing " 


Crossing or the Line in olden times 

Aa we drew near the equator, the conversation at table turned upon the 
ceremony which marks the transition to the southern hemisphere The chief 
mate asking the doctor if he had crossed the line, the answer was, that ho had 
It was then enquired, on what voyage, and to what country the ship sailed P 
He replied, to the Coast of Guinea, However, equivocation on the part of the 
doctor caused a doubt m the minds of the mates He was nsked, if he had seen 
the line vrheu he crossed it ? he said, he just got a glimpse of it, hut an it was 
near dark at the time, he did not see it distinctly This v. as enough to deter 
mine them that he should be both ducked and shaved, when Neptune paid the 
ship a visit. I should be sorry to traduce the character of inv person in these 
few simple remarks but for the sake of truth, cannot help giving an outline 
of this persou’H qualifications. In the first place, he was most ignorant in his 
profession as a surgeon, and otherwise illiterate, yet sj>eiious and trilty He 
had imposed upon the captain by a lair face and false pretensions 1 lie captain, 
pitying- the awkward situation into which he had gut took his jiart at ill timed 
when the olboere of the ship were against him , but having discovered his want 
of skill, was under the necessity of employing one oi the prisoner--, named 
JlacOullam, who was a professional man, and had seen better day a the ship 
surgeon, knowing his own deficiency, ^ave way to him mevcrvthiug Many 
jokes now passed about the expected initiation , nothiug was said to the doctor, 
only that Neptuue hod a very ready method of surely fiuding out who haa 
passed this part ut his dominions, and could not he deceived On the 8th 
October, at noon, wc were only 2S miles north of tbe equator, approaching it 
with a hue breeze A sharp look out was kept to sec the line before dark , the 
chief mate fastened a day-glass to the side rails on the deck All the gentle 
men in tarn came to take a peep and amongst the rest the doctor, whe declared 
that he saw the line, and that it appeared no larger than a silken thread all 
looked and saw the same Mr Mmrhead. the chief mate put this trick upon 
the doctors iguorance and credulity, by p’acmg a small thread across one of the 
made glasses of the telescope to create a distinct prospect of the line Nothing 
farther passed until about 8 it tile evening, when we heard the ship hailed 
in a most strange manner by a hoarse thundering voice, saying, “ JIo-o — the ship 
a Uo-oye ” was answered by the Halloo ‘ What ship 1” was demanded 

tty the sam§ ndous voice ‘ The friendship, ’’was answered. “ Very well , 

tefr-tte c u that after 12 o clock tomorrow he must prepare all on 

board wBc-ve not crossed into the southern regions beiore, to prepare to 

take the oath of allegiance, and go through the usual ceremonies ” An inter- 
change of “Good night,” closed the conference The boatswain, with a 
speaking trumpet concealed at the end of the flying jib boom, had managed, in 
delivering Neptnne s message, to make the sound appear rb if emitted from the 
profound below Tbe ship crossed the equator about 10 o'clock that night 
Next monung some of the sails were taken in, and the ship, aa they termed it, 
made snug I was cautioned, if I wished to be a spectator of the ceremony, 
to wear a dress that would uot spoil by salt water, as no respect would be shown 
to any one while Neptune was on board this hint I followed, being anxious 
to observe what passed- About 1 o’clock the ship was again hailed by the 
same hoarse voice, desiring them to lie to, aa Neptune was coming on board 
This order was complied with. Presently, the screen, formed by a sail on the 
forecastle, was opened, and presented such a sight as I never shall forget. Had 
I not oeen prepared for the pageantry, and tola that some of the seamen were 
to be the actors, I should not nave supposed them to have been earthly beings 
A car was drawn towards the quarter deck, in which were seated two figures 
representing Neptune and Amphitnte, with their marine attendants The 
captain welcomed the sea-deity and his retinue, on board, and asked him what 
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refreshment he would take? He answered, u a glass of gin would be very 
acceptable.” After which, he enquired how many mortals were on the list to 
take the oath of allegiance, and to undergo the ceremony 1 He expressed a 
hope that all the prison era should be shaved and ducked This the captain 
compromised, by saying that Neptune's health should be drank every Saturday 
night, until we were past the Cape of Good Hope The persons who were to 
be initiated were brought up from below blind folded, one at a time, and placed 
over a large tnb of water on the main deck , tar was applied to the chui with a 
blacking brush, which was shaved off by an iron hoop, one side of it was notched, 
the other not , those who were refractory were shaved with the rough side , 
they were then plunged backwards in the tub of tar, while several buckets 
full were thrown over them Some unmeaning jargon, addressed to them by 
Neptune, finished this great business. The only persons at our table shaved 
were a Mr Maundrel, passenger, and the doctor the former submitted to it, 
and escaped pretty well , the latter, who was very refractory, whs roughly 
haudied and had not the captain interfered, would have suffered ranch more 
Wien the shaving was over, they began to BouBe each other with water, and I 
came in fur a small share, which made me retreat as soon ns possible 

We hod experienced for several days much thunder and lightning, with 
heavy nuns and calms , but the variable light breezes about the line we now 
exchanged for the periodical south-east trade winds, and contrary to the usual 
practice, we stood to the east towards the Guinea Coast, instead of the Brazil 
side. The captain gave the mates his reasons for so doing, well knowing from 
former practice that it would shorten the passage , at the same time, as the 
track was unfrequented, we should be more Likely to avoid the enemy’s emuere 

For several nights past, the sea had a very luminous appearance I sat for 
hours together in the quarter gallery, to observe with wonder the strange sight , 
at times it was like v Liquid fire, and cast such a lmht into the ship pacing 
through it, that we could see to help ourselves to anything wanted in the cabin 
without a candle 

I have often seen sudden darts as it were of a luminous stream, passing 
obliquely under the bottom of the ship, leaving a train behind like the shoot 
of a meteor in the air This I understood was fish in chase of the smaller 
species, and had at one time an opportunity of knowing that it was so A great 
number of bonnetto and aibicoie bad been caught by the hook in the course of 
the day ? and towards night the fish still accompanied the ship , they could be 
traced in all directions by the luminous appearance they made in the water 
One night, when my husband and myself were looking from the gallery, he 
said if he had the fish gig he was certain he could sini^ some of them, at thq/ 
same tune calling upon deck for one to be handed to him dyer the quarts 
when to my great surprise, in thr* space of half an hour 2 he speared Jive bs«5etto, 
each weighing about ten or twelve pounds These sights were nVtfemg to old 
sailors, but they excited my surprise Several buckets of water were drawn up 
in which were seen specimens of this luminous substance it appeared of a 
soft glutinous form without motion, and when put into a tumbler with water, 
retained the same appearance in the dark , it had the power to hide the light 
for the space of a minute or two, and again let it be shown These vicissitudes 
might be caused by its giving up life on being taken from its element 

However, one of these specun ens which had been taken out of the glass and put 
upon paper, had been forgotten in the dav, but at night it shone the same as 
haddocks are seen sometimes to do when hung up after salting Many small par- 
ticles also had this luminous appearance for tie space of fourteen days So many 
fish were caught, that the poor prisoners sometimes partook of them. The small 
albicore and the large bonnetto are bo nearly alike, that without particularly 
noticing the fins behind the gills, the difference cannot be distinguished these 
finSj on the albicore, are about three times the length of the other, and rather 
project from the fish , the bonnetto, on the contrary has these fins short, not 
exceeding three or four inches, and laying flat to the shoulders of the fish. 
They resemble large overgrown mackarel, but thicker in proportion to their 
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length , they are coarse fare, and notwithstanding we had them cooked in 
vanuus ways, found them still unpalatable The dolphin Be found better 
(when stewed with a proportion ot wine and spices) than any of the other 
fish As the dolphins we had were taught in the night, X shall not attempt 
to dimribe them , when dvmg they take such a vanity of shade and colour, 
that a description is impossible The largest we caught measured about lour 
feet m length, and weighed about eleven pouuda. 

(To lx continued. ) 


Carries Pigeon 

The Flemish paper' hive recently contained a< counts of the Utc annual 
competition of tm bout tv of Pigeon F uiciers at Antwerp On this occasion, 
thirtv two pigeons, with the word Antteerp marked on their wings were 
de-pntihcd from the ibove city to Lond m, whence they were sent back with 
answers their wings being previously conntcr-markcd with the word J undo n 
The cii'tom of training pigeon** to cuiivty letters from oncplicc to another, 
u» prudent in all Dirts, of the East but particularly in Sjrm, Arubn and 
Egypt The Mogul iomu rfy kept a va.st number of jugaons for the purpose 
of cam mg letters on ocr&.'iona when i vtraordimry s pecd wa* ncccsaarv 
The l*a*has of the l’orte do the same Tiny fly from one extremity of his 
dominion* to the other Kv this mode of conv* van* c, the Coii'ul of Alex 
andretta daily 'ends de<patehes to Aleppo iu live lmurs, though umnen 
occupy a whole day m proceeding from om town to the other The caravins 
travelling through Anil u m iintam coimnunie at ions w itli the Ar ib bo\ creipis, 
by mean' of pu^n' with letter*, fastened under then wing* TIkm, messen- 
gers flv with extraordinary rapidirv, md return with fn-di 'peed to the plate 
where they have been reand 'Ihey arc frequently observed lying with their 
backs on thp sand with tkur lulls oj>en to receive the morning, dew and 
recover breath Pliny mentions, that pigeons weic employed to introduce 
letter' into Mutun 'Modem' v\ hen that place wo* be sieged dv M irk \ntoiiy 
They were also einplovcd in 1V74. at the megc of Harlem, md in 1775, at that 
of Lev den Ihc Prince f f Orange when the latte r biege wo.' raided deb mimed 
that the pigeons should be maintained at the public expense, and that at their 
death they 'hould be embalmed and preserved m tin tow u. bouat 
perpetual mark ol grutitude 


Tde Andaman Bov 
A lru£ story 

\\ ith favounng gale, her pleasant course 
The gallant vessel ran , 

And as the sun arose, she passed 
The laic of Andaman 

There dwells a rude and savage race, 

That with unceasing toil, 

A scanty pittance scarce extorts 
From an ungrateful soik 

The land was almost out of sight, 

When loud the sta-boy cneo, 

That struggling with the distant wave 
A human form he spied, 

Down swings the helm, back strain the sails. 
The boat drops on the wave , 

For never yet was seaman slow 
The drowning wretch to save 
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The sturdy crew against the wind 
Long plied the willing oar. 

And to the ship returning glad, 

A boy in safety bore 

Now rescued from impending fate, 

And cheer’d with generous food. 

By signs he told his simple tale, 

Ana well was understood 

How wandering on the sandy shore, 
What tune the shin he spied , 

At <Arhcsl dawn, m boyish play, 

He ventur’d on the tide 

Jn thoughtless eagerness he swam, 

But ‘■till the ship went on , 

Until, txh lusted and perplex d, 

He saw the mmg sun 

F »r from the ship and from the shore, 
He stiu^glcd long in vain 
l ntil no more his >outhfuI limbs 
The labour could sustain 

And had not then the sailor hoy 
D *^cm d him on the wave, 

And had in it well the boatmen plied, 
Tkt. ata had been his gras*. 

The Vndaman no mare was seen, 

Tlit fchip pursued her way , 
t or to fair Lane i ■»* palmy Islt , 

Her destined voyage lay 

Oh ' then to see that anxious bnv, 

( »azt taw rds his native laud 
And liiAr nn he at length 
Trod on a foreign atrauu 

Nor Lancx’s IjJc nor kindest care, 

( ’ould tught of lay irunart , 

Ills soul was on tnt Andaman, 
tor Home was m his heart. 

L pan the high and storm swept cliff 
That overlooks tht main 
The long da) would that exile sit, 
And strain lus e)ts in vain 

Musing upon his leaf built hnt, 

Vnd those who sheltered there , 
Eut the) were lost, and all to him 
Was dark and dull despair 

And vaiuly did the gallant crow 
That boy from oceausave , 

For day by day he pin'd away, 

And soon sunk to the grave 


• Lau ca— Co> Ion. 
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And who, estranged from Scotia’s lulls, 
From firm's omcmld IrIc, 

Or happy England’s fertile plains, 

At such a tale could snulu 1 

Though countless regions intervene, 
Though mighty oceans part 
Whit Briton is there does not feel 
Tint Home is in his heart ' 


IVDlVN AVTIQI ITIE.S ON THE MxLUUr Cu XST 

It is some time since tbi discovery of noeril imieiit Tumuli on the coast] 
of Malabar had excited the attention of the curious tlierL and w* lm\e now 
the pltasiire to leini tint sea eml of them have bun opened and have fully 
rewarded the curiosity of those who were mgiged in the task Tin sc men nt 
sepulchres of the Hindoos ire found in \anous pirts of Jndi i, and we brhcvi 
that a very distinguished intiqu inan ha.s collect* cl ampli matt ml* for a 
complete account of them as well as t comparison of these structures vntli{ 
other similar ones, in vinous countries of the globe 

Our fnend dites his letter to us from a romanti* '■pot th it he his chosen fur 
hia country retreat about set en mile* to the In L off iheut surrounded, m 
he descnl*es, with those aucient tombs of which there are no written records, 
and but very taint traditions among the natives of the countrv 

The name is, however s ifficieiitly significant like tin (, il / *M ' or place of 
akuils, so oelebraU-d in Vnpture histnrv as it is r ill* d f /*?'('/" rmn’i" hterilly, 
The Field ot benth It n> dt sunbed to Ik. a wn brautilul spot on tin bankn^ 
of the Beypoor nver so that the ancient Indi ms nt M il.ib tr mi_ht luu botn 
guided as the ancient Greeks often w«n b> the beauty a', well as v elusion ol 
the scene, in choosing tbeir pi ice of sepulchre 

In the excavations made fur the purpose of examining tilts* Tumuli Rcvenu 
gold coins have been found , of some ot the -e t)i« ri is in t much pros]** t th/ t 
the character* or era will be explained but others have in*-' nntniii^ ^ 
skilful antiquarians versed in theiutivc lingua**-- K 1 ' 1 di.ij»lnn«g 

On the beach of th< a* a slion b*tu*» non. and Mount Dilh, mine 

gold coins, of Mahomed"* i r •* is Han ban d«o foinnL Of tin -.c some 
are dated as far b- uy.ar uf the Hejira 2nJ and others m the \ car of 

-Hejira -10 ‘urras of the.se c<uns u-e circular thiv ire ll it and thin, 

’he] 0n «dt thiv have avers* from the first chapter 

of th< and on the reverse the names of fht Kind if in whose n ign they 

were isfcucu, with the date, and th* name of tin place at whnh the\ were 
struck The latter is generally t '9Uu.Ut, >a in And Jut* i„ e. ntr uli-Unctlon 
^ , l tc 1 r " ca * nu i 1 0 / Us»nnum or tVmstant»io| ]• Among the 

^ -(cUL“„T am ul ' JlihD,aD ,hr Third - d AW ul ««■«» 


Blivh op Got E 

( From the “ Friend of India, ’ No VIII ) 

cilsLZ? tnt Ut3 L ot ?°5 r ’ “S d i7 Dow •‘ nd Ruiodl lave hern the capital 
OtiSS*,. f ^ Un ‘l^,‘S d fi u J ’ ymn iKf,m th< e<mun< nrimont of the 
mJa?Xl^ ,0d i.‘. ,ri i^ left> S t ?° l »"* the UangeH, about twenty five 

S hvlT,„ J N V H 25 t*j, and in >i long MH 14 andMaup- 

^ts Wn« rt .it " V bC n h< , < :'V m "< Ptoluny It ha. borne 

flour and .v, ’ ^ WM LiicLnoiUt ( J.utkabtuu vutee). ae wolf a. 
flour , and when repaired and beautified m 107&, by the great Aclttor, who us 
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said to have been particularly attached to this caty, it received from him the 
name of Junnutahad from his fancying it a kind of terrestrial paradise It is 
now so completely in rums that scarcely a single edifice remains complete , the 
bats and owls which take refuge in its mouldering ruins, and the alligators 
which fill its numerous pools, m addition to the wild beasts of the desert, form- 
ing almost the whole of its inhabitants. Its rums, however, are highly interest- 
ing to those who delight in tracing the vicissitudes of kingdoms And empires, 
and bear sufficient testimony to its ancient greatness The late Mr ELenry 
Creighton, who resided foi many years within a few paces of what he, after the 
niaturust investigation, deemed its north gate, devoted much time to the 
examination of ita ancient site and boundaries , and in a course of yeare not 
only drew n map of the city itself with suburbs and boundaries, but took views 
of its majestic rums, when they were m a far higher state of preservation than 
they are at present Rome of these have been engraved in Europe, and have, 
we believe, reached Calcutta. 

The kindness of Mr Ellcrton, the surviving fnend of Mr Creighton, and his 
companion in his frequent excursions to these ruins has indulged us with a 
view of this map, as well os furnished us with many particulars which occurred 
to Mr Creighton and liunM.lt while m the habit of visiting and contemplating 
these majestic remains which enables us to 1 iy before our readers the following 
brief account of the bouudams and extent of (lour while a recent excursion 
thither by a fnend ui iblc-s Us to add some few particular* relative to such of 
those mills os the hand of tune has not yet consigned to indistinguishable 
obliv ion 

Ironi tht most accurate observation it appears that the a tv of Gour, inde 
ptiidenth of its suburbs extended m length from north to south, little less than 
set tit milt s there liciug s>trou r rea-am to helw e, th it the site of the north gate 
was within i few vareUof Mr (. ruphtons hi him. at Goaroaltee, and the south 
gateway of the atv being now iiit\Wein e at hutwalt-e aboutseveu miles distant 
from theme <»t tlu p!u*ut '•t vfi ot whn U gate - *me account will be subjoined. 
The suburb' however extend, d mui li f irtiur there lieing suflicient vestiges of 
them to be triced it h isttoadist tiiee of tluve miles from etch of those gates, so 
that M ijor lb mu 11 s mm lu-ion sei ms quite wuhin the bounds ot probability , 

4 T iking flu xtiiit «f tin hums ot (mur at thi most reasonable calculation, 
it is not less than htu-tu miles in length extending along the old bank of the 
(.laiq.es " 

Tht breadth of this atuunt < it) « is not however equal to its len^h. Its 
rums diseuvrr vi*scig«s of it* being in ^eiier il ibout two uules in breadth , and 
in no part ixirtding tlire* but till' br< jdfh united with its length, must have 
contain* d an li mm nse rmiasof popul ition The citv itself exclu=iv e of suburbs, 
mu't have nu liwivel lull MVdltcui xji\ ire link* which, if we exclude the suburbs 
of Cali utti will amount te» ilu»\e than the spvv occupied by the present 
inctro| io1h of India and if (tour ami its suburbs occupied fifteen miles m 
length mil foui in breadth wfinh allow > tin suburbs cm the east and the west 
to extend onJv i mile each w tv, flu whole of its population must have covered 
a space' of newly sixty ‘quire nuhs while ( ilcutta, with its suburbs, can 
war cel v be computed at more th m hftciii The population therefore, if that 
of Cnlcutt i he accurate ly latnn ited at hte hundred thousand, might have been 
ot ally two millions hut if we Ulow it to be only two thirds as populous aa 
Calcutta its inhabitant* must have exceeded a million three hundred thousand, 
a far greater mass ot )>opuiition than is to be found in any one capital now 
existing in h uropc, the population of London which exceeds that of Fans, and 
consequently of every other city m Europe, scarcely amounting to & million 

Rhould it be objected, that such a mass of population in an inland city is 
almost incredible, it should be considered that this uty formed the capital of 
Bengal and Jleliai, in the centre of which it is situated, the utmost boundaries 
both of Bengal and Bchar being wxroely 3tM> utile.' distant from it on any aide. 
Th$ population of these two provtucea at present probably exceeds -that of 
any former period, tboro being scarcely any period to be traced in Indian 
history wherein these provinces have so long enjoyed the blessings of peace 
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alike undisturbed by outward invasion and intestine commotion, as within 
these last sixty years, and certainly none wherein security for person and pro- 
perty has been enjoyed in such a decree But if instead of thirty millions, 
the present estimated population of those provinces, we reckon it at twenty 
millions, this will be quite enough to allow fora million three hundred thousand 
of this mass being collected in an eastern capital, particularly one on the banks 
of that noble nver which ran nearly a thousand miieB from its source before it 
could reach Gout, and 300 afterwards before it reached the sea. 

In the midst of tins city stood a fort nearly square, and extending about a 
mxlo on every side. The ruins of this fort at the present moment sufficiently 
mirk both its site and its extent The ramparts now remaining are in some 
places full sixty feet high, md have widely branching trees growing on the very 
summit of them Within this fort, there is a wall now remaining, nearly a 
quarter of a mile in extent and m some places between seventy and eighty feet 
in height Opinion la divided respecting this building, whether it enclosed a 
Hindoo temple or a royal Palace The latter opinion, however, seems by far the 
must probable for not to say that all the other ruins in any degree of prestr- 
vition wo evidently of Mussulman origin, the length of this will almost pre 
eludes the idea of its being the enclosure of a Hindoo temple Ft w temples in 
India have ever required an enclosure the sides of which must hav* been full 
a quarter of a mile in extent , and still less one of the w alls of which must havo 
beui seventy feet high, and might possibly have been ninety or a hundred 
W ith the idea of an eastern palace, however, these dimensions is* 11 agree, parti- 
cularlv of a palace in such a capital as (lour must have heui It stuns then 
for*. bv far the most probable opinion, that tlus was fortun itelv a rojal palace 
\\c now uid a few ob&crvatinns on the rums which Btiil rtninn snlhciuitly 
entire fi r in jxxtion communicated by a fnend who lately visited them, which 
gi i l iii Ins own words 

Ejmr<rmn<; l<> th> Em nx r>J Gain 

1 Being on a visit at Mr E/s, the rtsidiuc* of the lnte Mr Creighton, and 
consequently on the spot where that indefatigable nntiqu iry deemed the uty 
of (lour to have stood, we felt a strong wish to t ike a view of such of its ruins 
at still rem tin Accordingly nmc of its thre* Indus two gentlemen and four 
children having procured an elephant and a bufhennt number of palanquins, 
left the house about 10 , and proceeded lir&t to what is tenne-d by tlie natives, 

The great GtJden Afueqvc, 

whore we anwed at 11, and there found our esteemed fnend, Mr A who, 
hearing of o^r intention, had arrived on horseback from Chaudce, about an 
hvur befojji This noble building appears to have stood nearly in the centre of 
this-wdeut capital. It was built of bnck , but it was ornamented on the out 
Bide with a kind of black porphyry which almost covered the walla, of which 
oijy a small pqrt now remains this, with other nuns, having for ages formed 
a quarry whence every one near who washed marble for a floor, a chimney piece, 
Ac , has furnished himself hbitu>n even the Cathedral Church of Culeulta 
being at its erection, indebted to these venerable ruins, from which have also 
origin <ted many of the monuments m the cemeteries of Calcutta. The walls 
of the building an. no*' stripped of their stone covering m many places, but 
the building itself seems equally firm, the stone covering apjicanug to navo 
been wholly ornamental. This mosque appears to have been surrounded 
with a wall, which on the east of the building formod a court, about 300 
feet m length, and S60 in breadth The mosque itself formed a budding a 
hundred and seventy feet in length froffi north to south, and a hundred and 
thirty in breadth. These dimensions art easily ascertained, as the north and 
south doors of the mosque whieh mnrk\it* length remain entire , and tho 
breadth is easily communicated from the bnc range and the nuns of the nest, 
which yet remain Its height within ib about sixty feet, but it ib probable that 
the spires oi its lofty domes rose in the beighth of a hundred lcct from, the 
ground. 

(To be continued) 
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Excursion to Adams Peak, by three Ladies 

Adam's Peak, on the Island of Ceylon, is considered to be at an elevation 
of about 7,000 feet, and m some places verv difficult of ascent , so steep, 
indeed, m one part, as only to be scaled by tne help of chains hanging down 
the precipice These obstacles, however, have lately been surmounted by three 
Ladies from Colombo, where, according to the natives, the impression of 
Buddha’s foot in the rock is to be traced A letter to the editor of the Govern- 
ment Gazette, dated April 29th. describes the enterprize — “ On the 24th of 
March, the Honorable Mrs Twisleton, Mrs Shuldham, and Mrs. Walker, did, 
upon their own tender feet, cbmb the ragged rocks, clamber up the chain hung 
precipice, and stand upon the celebrated Toot of Adam’s Peak Don’t mistake 
me , I meiu Buddhas foot upon the very tip-top of the mountain , not what 
is vulgarly called tin. foot of the hill where any gentleman would be ashamed 
to remain after the feet of those female pedestrians ” 
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Its circumference is 08 feet, diameter about 23, and height 25 From the east 
it has a circular appearance, but Irom other points of view it is of an irregular 
figure The upper end, which inclines westward, makes it appear as if it had 
been broken from a large mass of stone, by some violent convulsion, and that 
it had rolled to its present situation ana there rested A quarry has been 
formed about 20 yards to tho west of it, and from this quarry it probably came 

S cutting this, and proceeding southerly, we next comi. to an ancient temple 
pturea from a solid stone, ornamented according to a style of architecture 
wholly difflren t from that prevalent among the natives of this part of India in 
the present day The top is elliptical, and bears considerable resemblance to 
tho Saxon style The pillars which support a verandah on the western side, 
are I tlunk, similar to columns which I have seen m drawings, by Citizen 
Den on, of ancient ruins in Egypt. 

This temple is 28 feet high 20 long, and 116 broad.* It has a verandah and 
a niche the latter contains a granito image of Ganeza, blackened by time and 
ghee This image is said to be at present an object of adoration among the 
village people, for tho village Brahmins propitiate the deity every Friday by lus 
t rations of the ghee and cocoanut oil, and by tho observance of ntes and 

f trayers. On the mner wall of the verandah, to tho south of the niche, is a 
ung inscription m the same character as that which I shall have occasion here- 
after to notice, but it is too illegible to be copied with any degreo of accuracy 
At each end of tho verandah, on the western face, is a angle figure m bas- 
relief On the same face tt the founaataou a rent, four inches wide, extends 
through the whole length of the stone from which the temple is sculptured, and 
causes it to incline somewhat to the so nth-east This structure lies, according 
to tho compass, N E and b \V 

Passing the north western front of this temple, and following the footpath 
which leads through a narrow acclivity, formed by rocks and bushes on each 
side, you presently arrive at an excavated room on the left It is hewn in the 
side of the solid mil, is 22 toct in length, 11 in depth, 10-6 m height, and con 
tarns the following sculptures 

On the wall of the S W end, in baa relief, a group of figures representing the 
Vjmsii aratars, or that itH.'irhsLon astuned by I izhnoo to pimiah pndo and 
presumption. 

The story and circumstances of this Avatara are these 

Maha-beb, a princo who lived in the tirtya yug, or the second n^e, was so 
elated by Ins prosperity, that be omitted to perform the more essenti d sacrifices 
and offerings to tne gods This was oftensive to them , and Vishnoo, desirous 
of checking so bad an example, became incarnate, aud assumed the form of a 
wretched Br ihmin dwarf Maha-beli was at this timo m possession of the whole 
universe, which dominion he had obtained in consequence of his piety and 
punctual performance of certain austerities and rigorous acts of devotion 
Vishnoo, in the shape lust spoken of, appeared before him, and askod for a 
boon or gift as much as ne could pace m three steps this the monarch granted, 
and doaired him to ask something which was more worthy for a prince to 
bestow The Brahmin was content, and the royal personage proceeded to ratify 
hi3 promise, by pouring water in the Brahmin’s hand, which it would seem waa 
the usual mode of confirming a grant While he was doing this, the size of tho 
dwarf grew larger, and continued to expand till it filled the whole earth. 
Vishnoo then discovering himself deprived Maha bell in two steps of earth and 
heaven , but in consideration that he was & pnnee of general good behaviour, 
and tolerably virtuous, he deprived him of no more than he stood on, and left 
to his government the kingdom of Patala or Hell Some say that the water 
used in the ratification of this affair fell from Vishnoo’s hand on the head of 
Siva, and flowing thence, formed the origin of the Ganges. 

* Scrupulous accuracy in any of the meaeuroinants lias been disregarded Tho d imens ions 
given are correct, within an inch or so, and this I thought sufficient. 





* For ft foliar account of Yirimoo t incarnations, see Moon s Hindoo Pantheon, 
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is not the least appearance of the place having been once an apartment of a 
palace, as intimated in the forementioned account, for the top of the hill 
thereabouts is quite uneven and irregular, and abounds with large blocks and 
masses of granite. 

There is nothing more which merits notice on the surface of the hill, unless 
we except many mortice holes which may be seen running paralled to its 
western edge, many small flights of steps cut in several parts about the rocks, 
and large quantities of decayed bricks, which in days of other times probably 
composed the habitations of men 

Leaving the top of the hill, and descending by the path in the front of the 
temple last descnhed, at a few feet b £ of the pagoda which contains the 
image of Ganeza, will be found sculptured in bas relief, on the eastern faces of 
two large pieces of rock, the story of the Tapap. or the intense penance of 
Arjoon * These two pieces of rock adjoin each otner, being divided by a large 
rent or Assure , they measure 84 feet in length, and are about 30 feet in hi lght 

In this group of sculptures the largest and most prominent are two well 
proportioned elephants as large as life. The largest one measures from ins 
proboscis to his tail 17 feet, and is in height 14 , the smallest is in height 10 
ieet and in length 11 Under the bellies of both are two or three small ones, 
and several heads of others without bodies other figures in this assemblage 
represent \ishnoo in different avataras and incarnations , Chandra and Surya. 
or personifications of the sun and moon , Brahmins md w amors in postures of 
adoration , swans or peacocks , lions, tigers cats, monkeys, satvrs and ante- 
lopes , figures of human bongs, and figures of beings that never had existence 
except m the sculptors imagination Arjoon, represented as a Brahmin in a 
posture of penance, tu the south of the beforeraentioned fissure, is the princi- 
pal though not the largest figure in the group for all the other figures are 
turned towards him chiefly in postures of adoration , and Vishnoo, four armed, 
stands on his n&ht pointing at him The arms of Arjoon extend above his 
head , they meet, and his hands are joined , his right foot is lifted as if from 
the earth, his arms and his right leg appear withered, the left leg is of a 
natural size , his chest and nbs are prominent, but his stomach, belly and 
abdomen are sunk in , this figure, when first executed, was in all probability 
entitled to praise, and indeed several of the figures appear to have been finish- 
ed with considerable skill, considering the hardness and brittle nature of the 
stone on which they are executed. Time, and exposure to the seventies of the 
seasons, have much defaced them 

The foregoing group of sculptures occupy the whole of the eastern faces of 
the two bcforementioned rocks, and fill a space of about 2 400 square feet. 

In the rent or fissure before spoken of is a figure very like the European mer- 
maid it is half a female and half a serpent 2 the village Brahmins call it 
Narghn,+ above this figure, which is complete, is the lower or snake part half 
of a similar one. In front of the two rocks, within a few feet, are several 
figures of Brahmins, some of which are buned m the ground, and a mutilated 
figure of Vishnoo, so for concealed in the earth as to be visible as low as the 
breast only — (Letter addressed to the Editor of the Oriental Magazine ) 


■Wootz , or Indian Steel. 

In proposing a senes of experiments on the alloys of iron and steel, with 
various other metals, the object in view was two-fold , first, to ascertain whe- 
ther any alloy could be artificially formed, better for the purpose of making 
cutting instruments than steel in its purest state , and, secondly, whether any 
such alloys would, under similar circumstances, prove less susceptible of oxi- 


* For the partlcnhura of this story, see Mia* Graham’* Journal of a Refinance in India, 
t Him it any connection with Nargha Serpa, on which ‘ViBhnw is repreuented in the 
Narayau Avatar* ? 
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cfation —new metallic combinations for re&octrng mirrors were also a calla 
tend object of reseirc.li. 

Sncb a senes of experiments were not commenced without anticipating con- 
siderable difficulties but the facilities afforded us m the laboratory uf the 
Royal Institution, where thov were made, liavo obviated many of thorn The 
subject was new, and opened into a large and interesting field Almost an 
infinity of different metallic combi n vtions may be made according to the nature 
and relative proportions uf the metals capable of being alloyed. It uever has 
been shown oj experiment, whether pure iron, when combined with a minute 
portion of carbon constitutes the vury best maternal for making edge tools , 
or whether any additional ingredient, such os the earths, or their bancs, or any 
other metallic matter, nnj not be adv mtigeously combined with the steel , 
and if so, what the materials are, and w hit the proportion required to form 
the best alloy for thix much-desired ind mod inij>ortant purpose This ls con 
fessedl) a subject of difficulty, requinng both time and patient mve&tigatiou, 
and it will, perhaps, be admitted as some apology for the very bunted progruss 
as yet made. 

In analyzing wootz, or Indian steel, only a minute portion of the earth’s aln 
mine and silc\ is detected these earths (or their bwo pi\ nig to the wootz its 
peculiar character Bung kindled is to the constituent parts of this excellent 
steel, it w as proposed to attempt mikin" such a combination, and, with this 
view various experiments were made Many of them wen, fruitier , the suc- 
cessful method was the following Bure step lin small pieces, ami in some 
mstauces gentd iron, being mixed with charcoal powder, wt re hc-xted intensely 
for a long time, m this u iy they formed carburets, which (ki^st ss><.d a \ cry 
dark metallic grey colour, something in appearance like tne black ore of 
tellurium, and highly cry stallmu When broken the facets of bmn 11 buttons, 
not weighing more ttnu 500 grams, were frequently above the eighth of an 
inch m width. The n^ults of several ex(>cniucuts on its compositiuu which 
appeared very uniform, gave 94 36 iron, -f- j 64 carbon This being broken and 
rubbed to powder in a mortar, was mixed with pure alumme, and the whole 
intensely neated in a close crucible for a considerable time On being 
removed from the furnace, and opened, an alloy was obtained of a white 
colour, a close granular texture, and very brittle this, when analyzed, gave 
6 4 per cent alumme, and a portion of carbon not accurately estimated fcoven 
hundred of good steel, with 40 of the alumme alloy, were fused together, 
and formed a very good button, perfectly malleable , this, on being forged mto 
a little bar and the surface polished, gave, on the application of dilute sulpha 
no acid, the beautiful damask which will presently be noticed as belonging 
peculiarly to wootz. A second experiment was made with 5(Ki grams of the 
same steel, and (i7 of the alumme alloy, and this also proved good , it forged 
well, and gave the damask. This specimen has all the appreciable characters 
of the best Bombay wootz. 

We have ascertained, by direct experiment, that the wootz, although repeat 
edly fused, retains the peculiar property of presenting a damasked surface, 
when forged, polished, and acted u]>on by dilute acid This appearance is 
apparently produced by a dissection of the crystals by the acid , for though by 
the hammering the crystals have been bent about, yet their forms may m 
readily traced through the curves which the twisting and hammering have pro- 
duced. From this uniform appearance on the surface of wootz, it is highly 
probable, that the much admired sabres of Damascus are made from this steel , 
and, if th's be admitted, there can be little reason to doubt, that the damask 
itself is merely an exhibition of crystallization That on wootz it cannot be the 
effect of the mechanical mixture of two substances, as iron and steel, unequally 
acted upon by acid, is shown by the circumstance of its admitting refnaion 
without losing this property It is certAinly true, that a damasked surface 
may be produced by welding together wires of iron and steely but if these 
weidered specimens are fuBed, the dama&k does not again appear Supposing 
that the damasked surface is dependant on the development of ft crystalline 
structure then the snpenontv of wootz in showing the effoct may fairly bo 
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considered as dependant on ita power of crystallizing, when solidifying, in a 
more marked manner, and m moro decided forms than the common steel 
This can only be accounted for by some difference m the composition of the 
two bodies , ana a* it has been stated that only the earths in small quantities 
um be dt tected, it is reasonable to infer, that the bases of these earths being 
combined with the iron and carbon render the mass more crystallizahle, and 
that the structure driwn out fry the himmer, and confused (though not de- 
stroyed), does actually invasion the damask It is highly probable, that the 
wootz is steel accidentally combined with the metal of the earths , and the 
irregularity obaer\ ed in different cakes, and evon in the same cake, is in accord- 
ance with tins opinion The earths may be in the ore, or they may be derived 
from the crucible in which the fusion is made 

In making the ilumino alloy for the imitation of wootz, we had occasion to 
objervo the artificial formation of plumbago borne of the carburet of iron 
bcfureuientioned having been pounded and mixed w ith fresh charcoal, and 
then fused. was found to have been converted into perfect plumbago Thu 
hod not taken nlute throughout the whole mass , the metal had soon mplted 
and run to the bottom , but having been continued in the furnace tor a con- 
siderable tunc, the surface of the button had received an additional portion of 
charcoal, and had become plumbago It w is soft, sectile, bright, stained paper, 
and had every other character of that body it was indeed ut no way distin- 
guishable from it Thi internal part of these plumbago buttons w is a crys- 
talline carburet a portion of it having been pov dered, and fused several times 
with charcoal, it list refused to melt, and ou the umombined charcoal being 
burnt away by a low heat, it w is found that the whole of the steel hid been 
converted into plumbago this powder we attempted to ftue, but w ere not 
successful 

It mil appear by the following experiment, that we had formed artificial 
wootz, at a time when thi* certainly was not the object ot research In an 
attempt to reduce titanium, aud combine it with steel, a portion of menacha 
mte was heated with charcod, and a tuned button obtained A part ot this 
button was next fu&ed with some good stctl the proportions were 9b steeJ, 
four mciiachanite button An allov was formed which worked well under the 
hammer , and the little b<ar obtained was evidently different from, and certainly 
superior to, bU cl This was attributed to the presence of titanium, but none 
could be found in it nor indeed w as any found even in the nicuaclianite but 
ton itself llic product was iron and carbon combined with the earths or 
their bases, and w os in fact excellent w ootz. A beautiful damask w is produced 
on tins specimen by the action of dilate acid Since this, m mv attempts have 
been made to reduce the oxide ot titanium , it has been heated, intensely with 
charcoal, oil, Ac , but hitherto all have failed the oxide has been changed into 
a black powder, but not fused When some of the oxide was mixed with steel 
filings, and a little charcoal added, on being intensely heated the steel fused, 
and run into a hue globule which was covered by a dark coloured transparent; 
glass, adhering to the sides of the crucible The steel contained no titanium , 
the glass proved to be oxide ol titanium, with a little oxide of iron These 
experiments have led us to doubt whether* ti tarn um has ever been reduced to 
the metallic state. From the effects of the heat upon the crucibles, which 
became soft, and almost fluid, sometimes in fifteen minutes, we had m fact 
no reason to suppose the degree of heat inferior to any before obtained 
by a furnace — that used in these last experiments was a blast furnace, 
supplied by a constant and powerful stream of air , the fuel good Staffordshire 
coke, with a little charcoal , both Hessian and Cornish crucibles were used, one 
being carefully luted mto another, and even three have been united, but they 
could not be made to stand the intense heat — From a i*ipcr tn the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, A o 267, entitled “Experiments on the Alloys of Steel, made 
with a view to its improvement by J fetodart, Esq , and M. Faraday, Chemical 
Assistant at the Royal Institution.'’ 
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THS H¥3T ALLACTON of azim 


Ta fi Installation or o!n, s H,gh Bmatlle 

The 3rd instant having been appointed for the mat*® troops m garrison 
Pnnee Azira Jah Bohadoor, as Nabob of the Cany f roih St Thomas’ 
v ere paraded at an early hour, and with the Horae ‘ t v a fter 8 o’clock 
Mounts formed a street leading to Chepauk palacePaoralMe th e Qfe ze / 
the Bight Honorable the Governor, ac* ompamed bv 0 ^ Of the Counul 
Justice, His Excellency the Commander m-Cluef, tF Government, pro-’ 
the Honorable Sir E. Stanley , and other functionary received by the 
ceeded to Chepauk, escorted by the Body Guard, highness vras here 
Nabob, Azun Jah, in the grand saloon of the palace^rmus ms*gnu 0 f 
invested by the Bight Honorable the Governor witL»iusnud, where 
his elevated station He was then conducted to the foot ettbat® xrs 
the Bight Honorable the Governor addressed His Highness in suo^ia 
follows — ‘ It is with infinite satisfaction I have the honor to congratulate 
your Highness upon your ascending the Mu&uud, in the direct line of hereditary 
succe'sion to your late father, of blessed memory By virtue of the Treaty 
concluded on the Ust of July 1801, between the Nabob Azeem ul Da wish and 
the Honorable East India Company, a pnneely income was secured to your 
much lamented parent, together with the enjoyment of certain privileges and 
immunities attached to his elevated rank Under the sanction of the Moat 
Noble the Governor General, and vour acknowledgment of the validity of the 
Treaty, its stipulations are now declared to be equaUi binding upon your High 
ness as they were upon the late Nabob and the Bnti-Ji Gov emment Be pleased 
to accept the assurances of mv ardent w ish that you may long continue to 
enjoy, in health and happiness, the»e confirmed rights and honors of the 
Nabob Soubahdar of the Carnatic Upon this solemn occasion, I beg leave to 
express the sentiment*, of profound respect and sincere attachment with which 
I shall ever be devoted to vour Highness and to your illustrious family whe 
ther the remainder ot my life shall be spent in the further discharge of public 
duties, -or in private retirement.” 

To which the Nabob replied, ia Persian, to the following effect — 1 Having, 
through the blessing of God, been this day placed by your Excellency on the 
Muauud of the Carnatic, in succession to my late f ither, of happy memory I 
beg that you will accept my warmest and most sincere thanks for your Excel 
lenc/s kind congratulations on the occasion I accept with pleasure the sti 
nulations of the Treaty concluded between the Honorable Company and my 
late father, on the 3lst of July 1S01 confirming me in the rank and dignities 
enjoyed by my ancestors as Nabob Soubahdar of the Carnatic and I beg that 
you will do me the favour to convey to the Most Noble the Governor General 
my grateful acknowledgments for his uniform kindness and attention towards 
myself and my family , and at the same time assure His Lordship, that l shall 
never cease to entertain a due sense of the generosity and magnanimity of tha 
British Government To you, &ir, personally, my obligations are unbounded, 
no less for the continued support and numerous acts of fucndship showu by 
your Excellency to my father, from the first moment you entered upon the 
Government of this Presidency to ihe day of his decease, than for your kind 
exertion a in my behalf and the anxiety which yon have invariably displayed 
to meet my wishes My beloved father, the late Nabob, was ever warmly 
attached to your Excellency and since his death your conduct towards myself 
and his other children has been such, .os to lessen the magnitude of the loss 
which we should otherwise have more severely felt That you may therefore, 
whether in public or private life, long continue in the enjoyment of every 
blessing which Providence can bestow, is the sincere and anxious prayer of 
myself and my family ” 

His Highn°sa was now formally placed on the Mnsnud of his ancestors, by 
the Bight Honorable the Governor, and took his seat as Nabob Soubahdar of 
the Carnatic, under royal salutes, in succession, from the fort and the battery 
in Chepauk Gardens The troops under arms fired three volliea and a salvo 
After complimenting the Nabob on the occasion, the Bight Honorable tie 
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Governor withdrew to the right of the Musnud , and nuzurs were presented to 
Hifl Highness by the assembled Khans and principal Sirdars of the Subadare. 
The ceremony being concluded, the Right Honorable the Governor returned 
with the other Members of the Government to his residence — Government 
Gazette, February 10 


Resemblance between the Mythology of the Hindoos and that 
of Gbeece abd Rome 

The mythology of the Hindoos bears a very striking similarity m many re 
spectsto that of Greece and Rome In both we see a crowd of goda whose 
history we must learn not from any grave or sober theological record, but from 
the fanciful and discordant fables of poets, who believed that they had a per 
fectly good nglit to invent the wildest factions regarding their divinities while 
every such fancy of the poet became m its turn a fact in the history of the 
god, and a matter of popular belief In the mythology of all these countries, 
we find not merely the grossest absurdities, but, in numerous instances, direct 
contradictions yet both stones go current, and the worshipper with perfect 
indifference adopts either story or both, as he fincU it most convenient 

No very effectual effort seems to have been made in either country to refine 
or rationalize, for popular use, the religion of the State and this, perhaps, was 
owing to two reasons In the first place, the constitution of the Government, 
both in the ancient States and in modern India, had a direct reference to the 
established religion, which alwaj s has a very poweriul influence on the peculiar 
form of civil society , and any attempt to change the one would have been 
opposed (and in some instances really was opposed; as dangerous to the other 
Tne second reason was, that all men who pretended to learning or scieribe 
treated the popular religion with external reverence and inward contempt 
With the ancient Greeks and Romans, as with the modern Hindoos, the ques- 
tion was not what is the religion of a man of lettprs? but what system of 
philosophy does he profess 1 The formei were Academics or Kpicuieano, as the 
fatter are \edauta or Siddanta, Niaya or Nastik , but all of them regarding 
alike the popular belief a* a cunningly devised fable, as an idle tale made 
to work on the passions and affect the conduct of the vulgar, who from 
their prejudices and ignorauce are not under the guidance of reason hence 
too, in neither religion was there e\er the am illest desire of prose] vtism 
The learned regarded all religion as merely a device of the legislator, the 
vulgar, believing m local religions, and thit it was nut necessary thit all 
should have the same belief, imagined that a man's rebgion was imposed upon 
him by his birth in a particular country or caste, and was as necessary and 
unchangeable a part of him as his colour or stature with such ideas there was 
no room for pioaelytism The god to whom their offerings v, ere made, favoured 
or punished them, not in general as they acted morally right or wrong, for 
the religion both of the ancients and of the Hindoos seems to have little con 
nectiou with morals, but in proportion to the richness of their offerings, and 
the constant and painful devotion with which they frequented his temples or 
chanted hie praise 

It does not appear that the religion of the Hindoos, any more than that of the 
ancient nations of Greece and Italy, was iortned into a system all at once, or in 
deed at any time exhibited what could deserve the name of a system The 
popular fictions and belief grew up from accident and were retained in later 
times because they had existed before, there was no period at which iny check 
was put to the invention of the poets they always retained their right or adding 
new fables concerning their gods to the old ones. In India, it would appear 
that the further back we go, wefiud the religion more nearly approximating 
to the belief of a single god. * the religion of the Vedas the most ancient we 
know of among the Hindoos, is very free from legends and the different deities 


* See Oolebrooke s mwt learned paper on the \edas. — Attatic Rettttrchn, Vol viu 
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mentioned in them seem in general to be a personification of the elements 
The lower down we come the number of the mythological fictions increases 
more and more , and the Poorana3 are filled with the wildest fancier that the 
human imagination can conceive, metamorphoses as strange aa thoee of Ovid, 
without their elegance. 


Temples of the Greeks a>«d Romans and of thb Modern Hindoos 

It may be remarked, tint the u*e made of temples by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, as well 13 by the modern Hindoos, n> considerably different from 
that required of them by Chnstnn nations A Hindoo goes alone, as an 
ancient Roman would hive done, when he finds it convenient, offers his 
solitary prajera before lus idol, prostrates lninself in his presence, and 
leaves his offering he attempts to bribe his god to prosper him in hia 
trade, whether it be merchandize or procuration, or tueft There is uo 
stated regular time of teaching, no public prayers said by a priest in 
the name of a mixed cungrei, ition, no gathering of the people to go 
through a solemn ^em^e Their great festivals are like onr ideas of a 
fair each man goes in bis. own tune to the temple, makes his offering at the 
feet of the idol, goes out and pui chases sweetme its All teaching or reading 
of the sacred books is in private houses , or if it is in the temple, it is in the 
courts of the temple never m the consecrated edifice the verandahs or porti- 
coes near the temple are Uaed juat as any others equally convenient would be 
This use, to wlnoh the courts ot the temple are applied will throw light on 
many passages 0 * the history and sacred volumes oi the Jews It is evident 
that the temples of nations whose worship is so conducted, need not be large 
like our Churches since it ib in t required that they should contain a multitude 
In all very ancient temples, however magnificent, the part of the tepiple m 
which the deity is supposed to reside is small, surrounded by numerous build 
ings m which the priests and servants of the temple reside This seems to 
have been the plan of the first temple of Jerusalem , it. was that of the older 
Grecian temples, as we may observe irom the Ion of Euripides, and it is at 
this day that presented by tin temple of Mecca. In the temples of the Hindoos 
the great object of worship is not constantly exposed to view, nor placed m the 
larger outer building it is alua) sin an inner sin all and dark apartment, usually 
having only one uoor requiring to have lights burning before it in order to bo 
seen and facing the door so as to be visible from the further side of an inter 
vemng saloon It will be remarked that the different apartments in which the 
lings are placed at Elephanta answer this description and would favour a belief 
that the ling itself was the prm/up d object of adoration in the temple Iu the 
grand excavation the hnq directlv faces two of the three entrances, the eastern 
and western , it is likewise seen from the central point of the cave In like 
manner a person entering either of the two wings by their middle opening, in 
each of them has the hug immediately before him , tins seems to mark it out 
as the principal and most frequent object of attention m the temple There is 
some reason to conjecture, from the practice of other Hindoo temples, that the 
great figure facing the grand entrance was only exposed to view oil more solemn 
festivals A veil was probably dropped befuTe the recess, where the marks of 
Borne frame work still exist, and on ordinary occasions only the two chapels, 
and occasion ally the side doors of the great temple, which all present the any, 
were probably thrown open 


A grand Entertainment at Madras 

An entertainment, admirably adapted to the climate, and altogether one of 
the handsomest things of the kind we have seen iu this country, was given, last 
week at the Presidency to a lady ori the occasion of her marriage It took 
place in grounds off the Mount Road, not far from Marmalong bridge, and 
commenced early, and with a promenade which continued till dark 
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A superb suite of tents was placed m the gardens, forming a receiving com 
p&rtment or drawing room, a second compartment for dancing, and a third for 
supper, with a saloon between each. The first compartment was elegantly 
furnished, hung with lustres and lamps, and the floor covered with handsome 
carpets , the Hecond, for the dancing, was regularly floored, and contained 
suitable fumitnre, lustres, <fec , the walls of both compartments were raised 
and sloped, ao as to give a free circulation of air A suite of throe apartments 
branched from the principal tents, and were placed for the accommodation of 
the ladies after the promenade. Preparations had also been made for illumi- 
nating the gardens 

When it became dark, the tents and gardens were lighted up , the former on 
entering presented one of the most brilliant and pleasing scenes imaginable, 
such as is seldom witnessed m this part of the world, and calling to mind the 
fairy scenes depicted m the Arabian blights Dancing began at an early hoar , 
and on supper being announced, a screen which had hid this part of the range, 
was removed, and discovered tne thud compartment brilliantly illuminated, 
and containing covers for 80 or 1<K) persons It may be superfluous to observe 
that this part of the entertainment was also of the first order 

After the company had men from the supper table, a display of fireworks 
took place The dancing was then resumed rod kept up with inci eased spirit 
till a late hour, when, after taking some further refreshment tho company 
separated, highly pleased with the entertainment, is well as with the atteutiou 
shown by their host . — Jfadrat Government Gazette, Afcodi 10 


Heavy fall of Hail at Vellore ’ 

We have been favoured with a perusal of a letter from Vellore, which states 
that about 3 o clock oti the afternoon of the 8th instant there w is a very heavy 
fall of hail at that station which contumi d for upw ard^ of half an hour and 
was six inches m depth in some rjl ices It w os m gem r vl of the size of musket 
bullets, and its shape remarkably uniform being wliitis called an oblonq 
tpkerotd The scene was altogether very singular The sky was dark and 
lowenng and towards evening a strong gale blew from the westward, but of 
short duration During the tall of the h ill the temperature of the air was but 
little affected The Thermometer on being plunged into a mixture of common 
Balt and hall fell as low is 12 a or 20 below the fieezmg point — Madras 
(Government Gazette, Aprd 10 


ENOLISH ClILRCH AT bURAT 

On the 16th February 1820, the cetemony of living the first stone of the 
English Church, to be erected m the city of bur it touk place in the presence 
of a numerous assembly of the laUies md gentlemen of the station the whole 
of the Europeans in garrison, md Uhristi ms of other persuasions The morn- 
ing service, peculiar to the day so suitably chosen, being Ash Wednesdiy the 
first day of the sulernn reason oi Lent w is first read m a building adjoining 
the site of the intended Chuich, and i roust txcelleut and appropriate sermon 
delivered by the Jlev T Cair, B A The text truru the First Book of Kings, 
27th v of the 8th Chap But will God indeed d ell on the earth 1 behold the 
heaven and heaien ot heavens cannot contain Thee how much less this house 
that I have builded The congiegationthereattei repaired to the foundation, 
and the Committee appointed by Government tor the building of the Church, 
viz, J Elphmston, Esq, Chief ot Surat, Tnhn Monsou Esq, Collector ana 
Magistrate ot the Zill ih, and the Rei T Cair, Ch ipl tin of the St ition, proceeded 
with the Engineer Captain J fe It Drummond, oi tiie Bombay Engineers to 
perform the ceremony It commenced with pray eis Mr Llplnnston was then 

f (resented with a trowel, with which he laid the cemmt over the bed prepared 
or the foundation stone, which was placed in its position and adjusted in the 
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usual form Mr Monson, the Rev Mr Carr, and Captain Drummond next 
deposited two sealed bottles, and a plate of copper into cavities m the stone that 
had been previously made for their reception Mr Morison then received the 
trowel and prepared the foundation stone with cement, over which an upper 
Btone was laid, and settled by Mr Elphinstou in its proper place The whole 
concluded with suitable prayers One of the bottles contained the latest 
British coins of gold, silver and copper, and some of the coins current in India , 
and in the other was a parchment roll, on which was transcribed an inscrip- 
tion engraved on a plate of copper — Bombay Conner, February 26 


Hastings' Bridge 

{Letter addressed to the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, May 9 ) 

Sot, — I am now going to do your Journal a Bernce of which you will be justly 
proud, bv gracingyour columns with the first account of the edifice now raising 
in honor of the noble personage whose name it bears 

Though the events of 1817 18 will be Tecoided m characters more durable 
than even the granitic foundation of this pile, yet will it not be the least memo 
nal of this period of splendour in our national annals , nor could the most 
ambitious of the meed of the valiant desire a more noble trophy to his fame 
than this, raised from the spoil of the foe, and this foe the scourge of humanity, 
the spoils of the Pmdarree hordes \ 

Associated with that penod, in whose honor erected, and by whom, a man 
of no common stamp this fabric becomes, though in a foreign land, a memorial 
of national pnde to Britons 

“ Hastings’ Bridge’ is erecting by the Raj Rana Zalim Sing from the spoils 
of the united hordes of Kureem and Dost Mahomed, which fell into his hands 
in the memorable year of their extirpation, December 1817 

It was on their retreat through Haroutee that the spoiler was spoiled and 
a little more of the partizan and less science, would have conveyed the trophies 
elsewhere than to the camp of the veteran politician at Rowtah They were 
presented as tbev arrived to the Political Agent, who forwarded to the Gover 
nor General the Raj Rana s wish to be allowed to apply his name to an edifice 
to be erected with the amount, ind which His Lordship was pleased to grant 

The bridge is building over tbeBorkundie river, on the pnncipal route lead 
ing from the capital to the eastward (six miles distant from it; and indeed into 
the heart of Haroutee It will be a great benefit to the count™ as during the 
rams all communication to the eastern parts is frequently cut on f ir whole days, 
and it is during this period that it will appear to most advantage, as there is 
but little w ater in it at this season, 

I went to see this pile rising into notice, and begin to think, after all, that 
there is a chasm required to be filled up in your correspondence, not to have 
heard of it before This you will therefore appreciate as being tne first (and 
ten to one the last) scrap I ever send to any of the editorial fraternity I read 
your Journal, however, with ple.isure 

The bridge is in length, including the abutments, upwards of 1 OOO feet Of 
this, near 700 is within the barks. It consists of 10 arches, each diminishing 
from the centre , and though, like all native bridges, there is the want of that 
elegant proportion between the span of the arch and the piers, yet when finished, 
what it will want in lightness will be amply compensated in solid majesty, ana 
there v> ill be very fen bridges in India to compete with it The arches are 
semi-circles, and when in the rains the water will reach to the spnng of eachj it 
will be a very handsome object The entire height is about 35 feet, including 
a parapet of 3$ 

The parapet being pierced for embrasures, of which three are already exhi 
bited over the eastern end, give an agreeable relief to the massy frame of the 
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structure, which will, when finished, have an imposing effect The superior 
surfaoe of the bridge will be nearly leveL with a nse in the centre, so alight as 
to be little perceptible. The breadth within the parapets 24 feet 

The materials are of the most durable description , huge blocks of granite 
for the moat part and neither skill nor expense has been wanting to make the 
cement equally so The foundation of each pier is on the solid rock. 

Thus it promises to bid defiance to time, and besides the extent of the abut- 
ments, I understand, from the master Mason, it is in contemplation to carry 
the eastern one still further inland, and over an incipient stream, which might 
m the lapse of ages isolate the bridge, and we are not to expect such another 
ruler as Zalim Smg to attend either to the erection or maintenance of such 
buildings This projected abutment will be 150 feet more, with a strong arch 
over the ravine 

Seven arches are covered over, of which four are completed at the eastern 
end, and five are covered in at the west , those on the centre will be alike 
advanced before the rains are over, and the whole will be finished, it is said, 
in the course of another twelvemonth 

Such, Sir, is the bridge in honor of the nobleman whose name it bears, erected 
by a man whom any country might be proud to acknowledge, as a testimony 
of his gratitude and admiration at the triumph of humanity over rapine ana 
desolation 

It will preserve in the very scenes of their expiring irruptions the remem- 
brance of events winch might otherwise be rolled m the oblivious tide and as 
the passing traveller enquirea in future ages to what its name relates, he will 
learn it was the scourge of barbarity— of Pindames l Your well wisher, 

A Passenger through Haroutek. 


Hydrophobia among Jackals. 

By the last accounts from America we learn that hydrophobia prevailed to a 
most alarming extent amongst the foxes of that country, who, forgetting their 
usual dread of the human species, Seemed to search for opportunities of 
attacking people even in their houses The same dreadful disorder has often 
raged amongst the jackals in the upper parts of India , and we recollect one 
melancholy occasion where upwards of an hundred and fifty men, belonging to 
a small camp of cavalry, were m one night bitten by these dreadful animals, 
while sleeping on the ground m the rear of their horaeB. We believe that only 
two or three survived, the remainder having fallen victims to the most horrible 
of all disorders, though at different periods from the date of the fatal accident 
Since out arrival in Calcutta, a circumstance bearing some affinity to the above, 
occurred in our own f imily An elderly female servant while sleeping at 
night in a lower roomed house which we then occupied at Sealdah, was bitten 
on the finger by some small animal which immediately escaped, without her 
having an opportunity of ascertaining what it was A considerable quantity 
of blood flowed from the wound, which had the appearance of having been 
inflicted by the teeth of a large rat Little farther notice was taken of the 
business, and she continued her usual occupations till the expiration of 28 days 
from that period, when she complained of great restlessness and fever The 
sight ot water threw her into convulsions, and ou the third day from the com- 
mencement of her sickness she expired, according to the best of our know- 
ledge, with every symptom of hydrophobia. — Mirror , as quoted by Calcutta 
GovemnKTit Gasette , April 6. 
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St George's Church, Madras 
{Letter addressed to the Editor of the Calcutta Journal ) 

Sir, — T his edifice is generally much admired, the design is in some respects 
novel, as far as regards the body of the Church, but the steeple is a poor 
mutation of the bold and lofty spire of St Martin’s, London I shall submit 
some remarks on this structure, which I think will be admitted to be just by 
those who have had the curiosity to examine the building not in a cursory 
manner, but with particular attention, without which, I do not conceive it 
roper to attempt to pass any opinion, at least by way of judgment, on the 
eauties or defects of any work whatsoever 

This Church, then, is situated on the great road leading to St Thomas’ 
Mount, and about three miles distant from Fort St. George. It is impossible 
to obtain a complete view of it, unless you enter the compound in which the 
Church stands, and which is of sufficient size to admit of the building being 
Been in every point of direction, clear of all obstructions The body of the 
Church, aa will be seen by inspection of the sketch, is of the Ionic order, with 
venetianed doors, over which are a sort of attic windows, in which are ventila- 
tors in the intervals of the pilasters There is a double portico at the west end, 
crowned with a pediment, and two colonades of four pillars each, projecting 
from the three central doors on each side of the edifice, which is also surrounded 
by flights of steps so as to be accessible in all points The steeple is at the 
west end, immediately behind the portico which I thus describe from a base 
ment with quoins at the angle, rises a belfry tower of the Ionic order, contain 
ing four venetianed windows, tne entablature surmounted by vases -it tne angles 
Over this is a plain neat stage for the clock dials From this rises an octago- 
nal turret of the Corinthian order with venetianed window*, in the spaces , 
and lastly, upon this rests the spire, pierced with lights in all its faces three in 
each A plain ball, without a vane, terminates the whole But the principal 
ment of this Churcn is its intenor construction, which though rather too gaudy 
must be allowed to be very striking and elegant. The roof, which is beautifully 
arched and worked in compartments, in imitation of stucco, first attracts the 
attention of the observer, and as the work of natives, reflects the greatest credit 
is supported by elegant Ionic columns, with richly ornamented 

This Church has no galleries, excepting the one absolutely necessary for the 
organ I think, indeed, that galleries disfigure any Church, aud should if pos- 
sible be dispensed with, as they prevent the style nf its architecture from being 
properly appreciated. The pulpit and readiug desk (the latter made to contain 
two ministers who always officiate) are of neat model and workmanship, 
though surpassed by the pulpit of St Andrews The organ built by Messrs. 
Flight and Hobson is small, but powerful for its size, and of a sweet, full tone 
There are or rather were, no chandeliers in the Church when I last visited it, 
nor are they required, unless the houre of Divine Service have been altered , 
they used to be 11 in the forenoon and 4 in the afternoon. 

To conclude, I shall only add, that it is well worth the while of those who 
may touch at Madras, to visit the Church of St George, Choultry Plain 

I am, Sit, yours obediently, 

March 9, 181° Observator 
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The Unicobn in Nepaul. 

We have been favoured with the perusal of a most interesting communication 
from Major Latter, commandmij in the Rajah of Sikhim’s territories, in the 
hilly country east of Nepaul, addressed to Adjutant General Nicol, and trans- 
mitted by him to the Marquis of Hastings This important paper explicitly 
states that the unicorn, so long considered as a fabulous animal, actually exists, 
at this moment, m the interior of Thibet, where it is well known to the mha 
bitants “ This, ' we copy from the Major’s letter “ is a very curious fact, and 
it may be necessary to mention how the circumstance became known to me 
In a Thibetian manuscript, containing the names of different animals, which 
I procured the other day from the hills, the unicorn is classed under the head 
of those whose hoots are divided , it is called the one horned tso'po Upon 
enquiring what kind of animal it was, to our astonishment the person who 
brought me the manuscript described exactly the unicorn of the ancients , 
saying that it was a native of the interior of Thibet, about the size of a tattoo 
(a horse from twelve to thirteen hands high) fierce, and extremely wild sel 
dom, if ever, caught alive, but frequently shot , aud that the flesh was used for 
food” 

“ The person,” Major Latter adds, “ who gave me this information, has 
repeatedly seen these animals, and e den the flesh of them They go together in 
herds, like our wild buffaloes, and are very frequently to be met with on the 
borders of the great desert, about a month’s joumev from L&ssa, in that part 
of the country inhabited by the wandering Tartars ’ 

This communication is accompanied by a drawing made by the messenger 
from recollection , it bears some resemblance to a horse, but has cloven hoofs, 
a long curved horn growing out of the forehead, and a boar shaped tail, like 
that of the ‘fera monoceros,’ described by Pliny — Quarterly Review , Dec, 1820 


Bishop Middleton’s House at Calcutta, struck by Lightning, 1820 

September 6, 1820 — In the thunder storm on Thursday evening last, a little 
after 8 o clock, the house of the Lord Bishop was struck, and sustained con- 
siderable damage The family were at dinner, when a clap was heard, which 
at the instant seemed as if a large piece of ordnance had been fired m the ad 
joining room Smoke was immediately perceptible, and a strong smell of 
sulphur Most providentially, though the servants were about, no person was 
hurt , but on examination, it was found that the whole of the western side of 
the house exhibited maiks of violence It appears that the electric fluid had 
entered at two places, being the opposite ends of an enclosed verandah adjoin 
ing the Bishops library , its entrance through the roof is visible, in two black 
crooked lines upon the walls near the corners of the building , one portion 
forced its way down the staircase, where it appears to have passed through a 
wall of two feet and a half in thickness , the other took a more oblique direction, 

f iassiug through the wall which separates the verandah from the library , and 
eavmg some marks of its progress by ripping off the plaster, it passed out of 
the window the wills at both ends of the verandah were driven inwards from 
the perpendicular , and at the south end a space is left open to the air The 
rooms below did not altogether escape injury the Venetians and glass windows, 
both there and in the rooms above, were shattered, aud the fastenings tom 
away , and fragments of the wood were found in the compound at the distance 
of twenty or thirty yards The Venetians and some parts of the walls bear the 
marks of fire , and a canvas partition was perforated in two places, by bodies 
which h id evidently passed in opposite directions There has not probably 
been an instance here for some time past more strongly exemplifying the power 
of electricity, nor one of more imminent danger to human lives, where provi 
dentially no mischief has actually ensued . — India Gazette 
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Baebakous Pbocikdings against thi English at Amboyna in 1622. 

The following is a portion of a tract which 10 now become very scarce It 
was published under the direction of the East India Company in 1651, and 
dedicated to Cromwell, who at that time filled the office of Protector of the 
Commonwealth. It is certainly valuable as a piece of history 


A true Relation of the late Unjust, Cruel, and Barbarous Proceedings against 
the English at Amboyna in the East Judies, by the E ether landers there, 
upon a forged Pretence of a Conspiracy of the said English, 

After the fruitless issue of two several treaties the first Anno 1613, in 
London, and the other Anno lt>l5, at the Hague in Holland, touching the 
differences between the English “ind Dutch in the East Indies, at last by a third 
treaty, Anno 1619 in London, there was a full and solemn composition made 
of all the said differences and a fair orderset for the future proceedings of the 
supports of both Companies m the Indies, as well in the course of their trade 
and co mme rce as otherwise. Amongst sundry other points, it was agreed 
that in regard of the great blood shed and cost pretended to be bestowed by 
the Hollanders, in winning of the trade of the Isles of the Molluccos, Banda, 
and Amboyna, from the Spaniards and Portugal^ and in building of forts for 
the continual securing of the same, the said Hollanders therefore should 
enjoy two third parts of that trade and the English the other third , and the 
charge of the forts to be maintained by taxes and impositions to be levied 
upon the merchandize Wherefore m consequence of this agreement, the 
English East India Company planted certain lactones for their share of this 
trade > some at the Molluccos, some at Banda, and some at Amboyna. Of the 
two former of these, there will be, at this present, small occasion to speak 
further , but the last will prove the scene of a sad tragedy 
This Amboyna is an Island lying near Seran, of the circuit of forty leagues, 
and giveth name also to some other small Islands adjacent It beareth cloves , 
for gathering and buying m whereof the English Company ior their part had 
planted five several factories , the head and rendezvous of all at the town of 
Amboyna and therein first Master George Muschamp, and afterward Master 
Gabriel Towerson, their Agents, with directions over the smaller factories at 
Hitto and Lanca upon the same Island, and at Loho and Cambeilo upon a 
point of their neighbouring Island of Seran 

Upon these Islands of Amboyna and the point of Seran, the Hollanders have 
four forts The chief of all is at the said town of Amboj na, and is very strong, 
having four points or bulwarks with their curtains, and upon each of these points 
Bix great pieces of ordnance mounted, most of them of crass The one side of 
this castle is washed by the sea, and the other ib divided iron: the land witn a 
ditch of four or five fathom broad, very deep, and ever failed with the sea- The 
garrison of this castle consisteth of about 200 Dutch soldiers, and a company 
of free Burgers Besides these, there is always a matter of three or four hundred 
Mardikers (for so they usually call the free natives) in the town, ready to serve 
the castle at an hour’s warning There lie also in the road (for the most part) 
divers good ships of the Hollanders, as well for the guard of the place by sea, as 
for the occasions of traffic this being the chief rendezvous, as well for the Island 
of Banda as for the rest of Amboyna. Here the English lived , not in the 
castle, but under protection thereof, m a house of their own in the town , hold- 
ing themselves safe, as well in respect of the ancient bonds of amity between 
both nations, as of the strict conjunction made by the late treaty beforemen- 
tioned 


They continued here some two years, conversing and trading together with 
the Hollanders, by virtue of the said treaty In which time there fell out 
sundry differences and debates between them the English complaining that 
t the Hollanders did not only lavish away much money in building, and un- 
necessary expenses upon the forts and otherwise, and bnng large and unreason- 
able reckonings thereof to the common account, bnt also did, for their part, 
pay the garrisons with victuals and cloth of Coromandel, which they put off 
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to the soldiers at three or four tunes the value it cost them, yet -would not 
allow of the English Company’s part of the same charge, but only in ready 
money , thereby drawing from the English (which ought to pay bat one third 
part) more than two thirds of the whole true charge Hereupon, and upon the 
like occasions, grew some discontents and disputes, and the complaints were 
sent to Jaccatra, in the Island of Java Major to the counsel of defence of both 
nations there residing who also not agreeing upon the points in difference, 
eent the same hither over into Europe to be decided by both Uompanys here , 
or, m deiault of their agreement, by the King’s Majesty and the Lords the 
States General, according to an article of the treaty of the year lol9 on this 
behalf In the meantime the discontent between the English and the Dutch, 
about these and oiher differences, continued, and daily increased, until at last 
there was a sword found, to cut m sunder that knot at once, which the tedious 
disputes of Amboyna and Jaccatra could not untie. And this was used in 
manner as f ollowetn 

About the 11th of February lb22, sttlo v?ten, a Japoner soldier of the 
Dutch in their castle of Ambovna. walking in the night upon the wall, came 
to the sentinel (being a Hollander,) and there amongst other talk, asked him 
some questions touching the strength of the castle, and the people that were 
therein It is here to be noted, that those Japoners (of whom there is not 
thirty iu all the Inland) did for tho most part serve the Dutch &9 soldiers, 
yet were not of their trusty bandB always lodged in the castle but upon occa- 
sion called out ot the town to assist in the watch Tins Japoner aforesaid, 
was, for lus said conference with the sentinel, apprehended up m suspicion of 
treason, and put to the tortuie Thereby (as some of the Dutch affirmed) he 
was brought to confess himself, and sundry others of his countrymen there, 
to have contrived the taking of the castle Hereupon other J tponers were 
examined and tortured, as also a Portugal, the guardian of the slaves under the 
Dutch. During this examination, which continued three or four days, some 
of the Englishmen * ent to and from, the castle upon their business, saw the 
prisoners, hoard of their tortures and of the crime laid to their charge , but 
all this while suspected not that this matter did any wit concern themselves, 
having never had any conversation with the Japoners nor with the Portugal 
aforesaid At the same time there was one Abel Pnce, Chirurgion of the 
English prisoner in the castle for offering in his drunkenness to set a Dutch- 
man’s house on hre lhn> follow the Dutch took and showed him some of 
the J iponers whom they had first most grievously tortured, and told him, 
they had confessed the English to have been of their confederacy for the 
taking of the c istle , and that if he would not confess the same, they would use 
hnn even as they k wl done these Japoners, and worse also Having given him 
the torture they soon ra ide him confess whatever thev asked him This 
wis the 15th. of February 1022, atdo vrteii Forthwith^ about 9 o’clock 
tho same morning, they sent for Captain Towerson and the rest of the 
English that were in the town to come to speak with the governor m the cas- 
tle they all went save one that was left to keep the house Being come to 
the governor, ho told Captain Towerson, that him self and others of his nation 
were accused of a conspiracy to surprise the castle, and therefore, until further 
trial, were to remain prisoners. Instantly also they attached him that was 
left at home in the house, took the merchandize of the English Company there 
into their own custody by inventory, and seized all the chests, boxes, books, 
writings and other things in the English house Captain TowerBon was com- 
mitted to his chamber with a gund of Dutch aoldieiw. Emmanuel Tomaon 
was kept prisoner m the castle , the rest, viz., John Beomont, Edward Collins, 
William Webber, Ephraim Ramsey, Timothy Johnson, John Fardo and Robert 
Brown, were sent aboard the Hollander’s ships then nding m harbour, some to 
one ship and some to another, and all made fast in irons The same day also 
the governor sent to the two other factories in the same Island, to apprehend 
the rest of the English there. So that Samuel Colson, John Clark, George 
Sharrock, that were found m the factory at Hitto, and Edward Collins, 
William Webber and John Sadler at Lanca, were all brought prisoners to 
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Amboymk, the 16 th of February Upon which day also John PowJ John 
Wetheraland Thomas Ladbrook, were apprehended at Cambello, ami John 
Beomont, William Qngs and Ephraim JUrusey at Loho, and brought m 
irons to Amboyna the 2oth of the nuie month Jn the meantime the gover- 
nor and fiscal went to work with the pnmmers that were dread} there and 
first they sent for John Beotuont and Timothy Johnson, from aboard t tie 
Unicorn, who bang come into the castle Be onont was left with a guard in the 
hall, and Johnson was tak< n into anotlur room B hire 1>\ md lij Beumont 
heard him cry out very pitifuily then to be quiet tor i little while md then 
loud again. After taste of tho torture, Abel Prn t tho Cbirurgiun that first was 
examined and tortured (as is aboi e remembered) was brmuht m to confront 
andaccusehim but Johnson not yet c*»ntt%>in" amthnur Price was quickly 
earned out, and Johnson brought i^om to the nature win re lhomunt heard 
him some time erv aloud, then qun t ogm> then roar afre'di At last after he 
had been about an hour in tins second ». imm ition he \\ is brought forth wail- 
ing and lamenting all wet and cruellv burnt in dv\tr> pirts o( lus body, and 
so laid aside in a by place of th -1 hall, with a suhlmr to watih Inm tint he 
should speak with Dobudy Thuu was Emmanuel Toms m brought to exami- 
nation, notm the room where Tohnson had been, but m another something 
farther from the hall \et Beomont being m the lull heard him mar most 
lamentably, and many times At lost att-er an hour and an half spent in for- 
tunughim he was carried away into auuther rumu another wav so that he 
came not bv Beomont through the hall Nett was Beomont calk din, and 
being demanded many things all whieh lie denial with da p oiths and prutes 
tataons, was made fast to be tortured a cloth tied ibout Ills m^h and two men 
ready with their jars ot wan r to be pour* don hi h*. m But act for this 
tune the governor bade loose him he would spare him a daa or two l^ecause 
he was an old man. This was all baturday’s work, the 15th of > ebruary if ore 
said 

Upon Sunday the IGth of February, ‘Willnm Webber hdward Collins 
Ephraim Ramsey and Robert Brown were fetched from aboard tin H< tto dam, 
to be examined At the same tune came Samuel 1 olson Wilhim Gii 0 6 md 
John Clark, George Sharroek and John Sadbr from Ilitto md Linca, and 
were, immediately upon their armol, brought into the cattle lull 

Robert Brown, tailor, was first called m , and bang tormented with water, 
confessed all m order as the hsc iJ asked him 

Then was Edward Collins called in, and told that those that were formerly 
examined had confessed him as ae^s^ary to the plot of t iking the i lsth Br Inch 
when he denied with great oaths and execrations tiny unde hi-* h mils and 
feet fast to the rack, bound a cloth about his throat iunl> to lie put to the 
torture of water Thus prepared, he pnjed to be respited uid he w >uld ron 
fess all Being let down, he again vowed and protested lus mnmiiicy vit 
said, that because he knew that thev would b> torture in ike him tonfev* my 
thing though never bo false thev should do Lim a pn it f ivour to tell him 
what they would have him sav and he would speak it, to u on 1 the torture 
The fiscal hereupon said, what, do you mock us 1 and bade, up with him un , 
and so gave him the torment of water whiehhe not a Wo long to endure, 
prayed to be let down again to his confession Then he devised a little with 
nimBeVf, and told them, that about two months and a half betore, himself, 
Tomson, Johnson, Brown and Fardo, had plotted with the help of the Japo- 
ners, to surprise the castle. Here he was interrupted by the fiscal, and asked 
whether Captain Towerson were not of that conspiracy lie answered, No 
Yon lie, said the fiscal , did not he call you all to him, and tell you, that those 
daily hbuBes of the Dutch had caused him to think of a plot and that he wanted 
nothing but your consent and secret}? Then said a Dutch merchant, one 
John Joost that stood by, Did not >ou all swear upon a Bible to be secret to 
him i CollinB answered with great oaths, that be knew nothing of any euch 
matter Then they bade make him fast again whereupon he then said, all was 
true that they had spoken. Then the bocal asked him, whether the English and 
the rest of the factories were not consenting to thm plot. He answered, No 
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The fiscal then asked him whether the President of the English at Jaccafcra, or 
Master Welden Agent in Banda, were not plotters or privy to this business 
A gun he answered. No Then the fiscal asked him, by what means the 
Japonera should hue executed their purpose Whereat when Collins stood 
staggering and devising of some probable fiction, the fiscal helped him , and said, 
should not two Japonera have gone to each puint of the castle, and two to the 
governor's chamber door and when the hurly burly had been without, and the 
governor coining to s-e what was the matter, the Japonera to have killed him ? 
Here one that stood by said to the fiscal, do not tell him what he should say, 
but lot lum speak «f himself thereupon the fiscil, without Attending to the 
answer to his former question asked what the Japonera should have had for 
their repaid Collins answeri 4, 1 000 ryals apn ce Lastly he asked him, when 
this plot should have been effected, Whereunto, although he answered him 
nothing mot knowing what to devise upon the sun den) jet he was dismissed 
and verj glad to come clear of the torture, though with certain belief that he 
should die fur this his confession 


Next woo Samuel Colson brought in being newly arrived from Hitto, as is 
txforc touched and was the same daj brought to torture, who, for fear of the 
pun w herewith ho saw Collins come out, in such a case, that his eyes were 
almobt blown out of Ins In ad with the torment of water, chose, rather to 
confess all thev a. Ltd him, and bo wab quicklj dismissed, coming out weoprng, 
lamenting and piotebting his innocence 


Then w is John Cl irk tint came with Cobon from Hitto, fetched in, and a 
littlo alter ww-heud (bv the rest that were without m the hall) to cry out 
amain thev tortured him with water and with fire bv the space of two hours 
The manner of hi a torture fa.-, dso of Johnson s and Tomsonsi was as followeth 
first, thev hoisted lum up b> the hands with a cord on a large door, where they 
made him fast upon tw o staphs of iron fixed on both sides at the top of the door- 
posts haling lu^ hands one from the other as wide as they could stretch B< ing 
thus m ide fast ills fi * t hung some tw o foot from the ground which also thev 
stretched vunder o.s f ir ns thev would reach, and so made tnem fast beneath 
unto the don tre< s on each side Then thev bound a doth about his neck and 
face so close that little or no water could go by That done, they poured the 
water soft]} upon Ins head until the cloth was full up to the mouth and nos- 
trils and somewhat hi 0 hcr -o that he could not draw breath but he most 
with iJ suck in tin wati r which bung ^tdl continued to be poured m softly, 
forced ill his inward parts, came out of his nose ears and eyes, and often, as 
it wore stifling and choking linn at length took awa> ]m breath, and brought 
him to a swoon or fainting Then they took him quickly down, and made him 
a unit up the v iter Bung i little recovered thev triced him up again, and 
poured in tin w tter as hi tore eftsoons t iking him down as he seemed to be 
stiflrd In tins inuiuer the> h muled him three or lour several times with 
water till Ills hodv wt- swollen twire or thrice is big as before ; his cheeks like 
great bladders and Ills t >e& stan» r and strutting out beyond his forehead yet 
all tins he bue, without cunti sing anything , insomuch as the fiscal and tor- 
mentors reviled him, saying that he was a devil and no man, or surely was a 
witch, at least- had some charm abont him, or was enchanted, that he could 
bear so much H lierefore tin \ cut off his li ur very short as supposing he had 
some witchcraft hidden therein Afterw ards they hoisted him up again as 
before uid then burnt him with lighted candles in the bottom of his feet, until 
Hie fat dropped out the candles , vet then applied they fresh lights unto him 
They burnt nim also tinder the elbows, and in the palms of the hands bke- 
wisc under the ami pits until ins inwards might evidently be seen At last 
when they saw he could ol himself make no handsome confession, then they 
led him along with questions of particular circumstances, by themselves framed. 
Being thus weariod and overcome bv the torment, he answered, yea, to what- 
soever thev asked whereby they drew from him a body of a confession to this 
effect , to wit that Captain Towereon had upon New yearWay last before, 
sworn all the English at Amboyua to be secret and assistant to a plot that he 
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lud projected, with the help of the Japonere, to surprise the castle, and to put 
the governor and the rest of the Dutch to death 
Having thns martyred this poor man, they sent him out by four blacks , who 
earned him between them to a dungeon, where be lay five or six days, without 
any Chirurgion to dress him, until (his flesh being putnhed) great maggots 
dropped ana crept from him m a most loathsome and noisome manner Thus 
they finished their Sabbath day s work , and it growing now dark, sent the 
rest of the English (that came that day from Hitto and till then attended m 
the hall ) first to the Smith’s shop, where they were loaded with irous, and then 
to the same loathsome dungeon, where Clark and the rest were, accompanied 
with the poor Japoners, lying in the putrefaction of their tortures 

The next morning, being Monday the 17th of February, Old style, William 
Grigs and John Fardo, with certain Japoners, were brought into the place of 
examination 

The Japoners were first cruelly tortured, to accuse Grigs, which at last they 
did and Grigs, to avoid the like torture, confessed all that the fiscal demanded 
By and by the like also was done by John Fardo, and other Japoners but 
Fardo lnmself eudured the torture of water, and at last confessed v\ hatsoever 
the fiscal asked him , and so wa3 sent back to prison. 

The some day also John Beomont was brought the Becond time to the fiscal s 
chamber , where one Captain Newport, a Dutchman’s son (born in England), 
was used as an Interpreter William Gngs wo* also brought m to accuse 
him , who said that when the consultation for taking of the castle was held, 
then he (the said Beomont) was present Bcomunt dewed it with great earnest 
ness and deep oaths At last, being triced ur>, and drenched with water till 
his inwards were ready to crack he answered affirmatively to all the fiscal's 
interrogatories yet, as soon as he was let down, he clearly demonstrated to 
Captain Newport, and Johnson, a Dutch merchant, then also present, that these 
things could not be so Nevertheless he was torced to put his hand to his con- 
fession, or else he must to the torture again winch to avoid he subscribed , 
and so had a great iron bolt and two shackles nveted to his legs, and then was 
carried back to prison 

After this, George Sharrock, assistant at flitto, was called m question , who, 
seeing how grievously others were martyred math his earnest prayer to God 
(as since upon his oath he hath acknowledged) that he would suffer him to 
make some such probable lies against himself as the Dutch might believe and 
bo he might escape the torment Being brought to the rack, the water provided, 
and the candles lighted, he was, by Ihe governor and fiscal, examined and 
charged with the conspiracy He fell upon his knees, and protested hie inno 
cence. Then they commanded him to the rack, and told him, unless he would 
confess, he should be tormeuted with fire and water to de ith, and then should 
be drawn by the heels to the gallows, and there hanged up He still persist- 
ing in this his mnocency, the fiscal bade him be hoisted up Then he craved 
respite awhile, and told them that he wus at Hitto, and not m Amboymt 
upon New year’s-day, when the consultation was pretended , neither had 
betn there since November before, as was well kiiowai to sundry of the Hol- 
landers themselves that resided there also with him Hereupon, they com 
manded him again to the rack but he, craving reepite as before, now told 
them, that he had many times heard John Clark (who was with him at Hitto) 
Bay, that the Dutch had done them many uu sufferable wro ng s, and that he 
would be revenged of them to which end, he had once broken with Captain 
Towerson of a brave plot. At which word the fiscal and the rest were attentive, 
encouraging him to proceed. So he went on, saying, that John Clark had 
entreated Captain Towerson, that he might go to Macassar, there to consult and 
adviBe with the Spaniards to come with gallies, and rob the small factories 
of Amboyna and Seran, when no ships were there Here they asked him, what 
Captain Towerson said to this He answered, that Captain Towerson was very 
mU j L °^ eil ded with Clark for the motion , and from thenceforth could never 
abide him . Hereupon the fiscal called him rogue, and said he prated all from 
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the mutter, and should go to the torture He cravpd favour again, and began 
another tale , to wit that upon twelfth-day then last past. John Clark told him, 
at Hitto, that there v as a practise to take the castle of Amooyna , and asked him 
whether he would consent thereunto Whereupon he demanded of Clark, whe- 
ther Captain Towerson knew of any such matter Which, Clark affirming, then 
he (the said Sharrock) said, that he v, ould do as the rest did Then the fiscal 
asked him, what time the consultation w is held He answered, in November 
last The fiscal said, that could not be for, the consultation was upon New- 
year’s day The prisoner said as before m the beginning, that he had not been 
in Amboyna since the 1st of December till now that he was brought thither 
Why then, quoth the hscaL halt- you belied > ourself 1 whereto the prisoner 
resolutely answered that all that he had spoken touching any treason, waa 
false aud feigned, only to avoid torment Ihen went the fiscal out into 
another room to the governor, and anon returned, and sent Sharrock unto the 
pnson again The next day he waa c tiled again, aud a writing presented him , 
wherein was framed a formal confession of his last conference with Clark, at 
Hitto, touching the plot to tak^ the cattle of Amboyna which being read over 
to him, the fiscal asked him whether it were true, or no He answered, No 
Why then said the fiscal, did you confess it? Hh answered, for fear of torment. 
The fiscal and the rest in a great ra e e told him he lied his mouth had spoken, 
it, and it was true and therefui e he bhould subscribe it Which as soon as he 
had done, he fell presently into i great passion, charging them bitterly to be 
guilty of the innocent blood of himself aud the rest, which they should look 
to answer for at the day of judgment withal he grappled with the fiscal, 
and would have stopped him from carrying in the coniession to the governor, 
with whom he also ciaved to speak , but was instantly laid hold on, and earned 
away to prison. 

William Webber, being next examined, was told by the fiscal, that John Clark 
had confessed him to have been it Amboyna on New year s-day, and sworn to 
Captain Towerson’s plot, Ac All which he denied, alleging, he was that day 
at Lanca yet being brought to the torture he then confessed, he had been at 
the consultation at Amboyna upon New year’s-day, with all the rest of the cir- 
cumstances in order as lie was asked He also further told them he had 
received a letter from John Clark , after which was a postenpt, excusiug his bnef 
w nting at that time, foi that there was great business in hand But one Jlenier, 
a Dutch merchant, then standing by, told the governor that upon New years 
day, the time of tins pretended consultation, Webber and he were merry at 
Lanca So the governor left him, and went out But the fiscal held on 
upon the other point touching the postscript of Clarks letter, urging him to 
show the Bame Which when he could not do, though often temhed with the 
torture, he gave him respite , promisiug to save his life, if he would produce 
that letter 

Then was Captain Towerson brought to the examination^ and showed what 
others had confessed of him He deeply protesting his innocency, Samuel 
Colson was brought to confront him who being told, that unless he would now 
make good his former confession against Captain Towerson he should to the 
toiture, coldly re affirmed the same, and so was sent away They also brought 
William Gnga and John Fardo to justify their former confessions to his face 
Captain Towerson seriously charged them that as they would answer it at the 
dreadful day of judgment, they should speak nothing but the truth Both 
of them instantly fell down upon their knees before him praying him for God’a 
sake to forgive them, and saying further openly before them all, that what- 
soever they had formerly confessed, was most false, and spoken only to avoid 
torment With that the fiscal and the rest offered them again to the torture 
which they would not endure, but then affirmed their former confessions to 
be true. 

When Colson (who had accused Captain Towerson before) waa required to 
set his hand to his confession, he asked the fiscal upon whose head he thought 
the eon would lie, whether upon his, that waa constrained to confess what was 
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can give Worship the feel of the holy \ mayngcr and removing the composi 
tion from the fire after the expiration of seven jAin&m, it will resemble the tail 
of the Aruneii, i c % be of a bright red 

\utc — The dose is half a fan am weight in a decoction of the leaves of the 
Tuduvnlei, three lobed night shade, Candencattan, w ild Bnnjal, * bolamim 
Jocqium,” and Adatodei, 1 a species of Justicn,’ with dry ginger, long pepper, 
and black pepper mixed with honey Jt is administered in consumption, 
asthma, ana every spoues of paralytic and spasmodic affection, and m other 
diseases. 

The Vishuchi, though it appears occasionally only as an epidemic, in, by no 
means an uncommon disease in India. In the territories subject to Madras, it 
is said to be annnally endemic among the lower orders ol the people during the 
wet season , and its effects are familiarly expressed by the words 1 being seized 
“ with vomiting and purging he uumeaiatt-iy died ” That it is chiefly confined 
to persons of the lower tnbes, who are accustomed to a poor and irregular diet, 
ana exposure to tbe weather, and that it spares those invigorated by a more 
generous diet, whether annual or vegetable, and whose circumstances enable 
them to protect themselves by good clothing and substantial dwellings, from 
the changes of the atmosphere has been fully confirmed by recent expenenn 
The Hindoos account for this by a mythological fable, in which the origin ot 
the disease is stated, and which, did I not wish to avoid the incongruous 
mixture of truth and falsehood I would relate. It is to bo read cither in 
Sanscrit or Tamil, in the Jajana Va&ibh’tom and the substance of it is, that 
the female demon, Racshasi, b\ whom the disease is caused was, on a cf rtam 
occasion, restricted by the injunction of Brahma from afflicting the worthy, 
whose lives were regulated bv the precept* of their religion, and appointed to 
punish the vices of the base and dissolute 

January 2 Calvi Virimbon 


Moral Sentiments 
( Translated frum a Malay MS ) 

L — This world may be compared to a putrid carcase, and every one that 
immoderately seeks to possess its nches, to the dog feeding upmi it 
IL— This world is the heaven of infidels, a prison to the faithful , a garden 
to the contemplative and a place of pleasure to unbelievers 

ITT. — This world is like unto a fair but inconstant woman , you must not 
be enraptured with a sight of her beauty, it will make jou unmindful of the 
Lend, for she will assuredly inflame your passions. 

JV —Thus world is well compared to a field , but of this you may be certain, 
what you buW here, you will reap in eternity 
V — The pleasures of this world are like a man burning paper , whilst there 
is paper it affords bght, but as soon as the paper is burnt it becomes dark 
Seek, therefore, the pleasures of eternity, for they arc anfadwg —Z/ido 
Chinese Gleam, fto l\ 


Tea 

When Tea was first imported into England, in the year 1666 it sold for 
sixty shilling 0 the pound Green Tea was not in use until 1715 Pope, in hia 
Rape of the Lock, makes Belinda wash, sooner than to have lost her favorite 
curl, that she had been 

* In some lone isle 

“ Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, < 

Where none learn ombre, none e’er drink bohea n 
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Drooa Amaba, 

The Jesuits' Mcd.in.nt Jur the Spasmodic Cholera 

It may conduce to some improvement m the treatment of tins disease to 
compare the remedies oi former times with. those ot the present. A European 
writer who resided many years m India, mentioning the diseases which prevail 
among the inhabitants of the southern part ot India, particularly notices one 
resembling the spasmodic chohra, which he call> an Intestinal C o/n ’ This 
writer ib F) a Paulino da Fun Bat tola uiee, from a translation ot whose work 
wc take the following extracts — 

“ Far more dreadful are the consequences of the before mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by the Indians Sham, M'/rdcjcivi, and also Anomheu It is 
occasioned, as I have said, by the winds blowing from the mountains, which 
carry with them a great m tny mtrous particles, and w hich commonly commence 
lminedutely after the rainy season, when the wet weather is succeeded by a 
great hurt and continued drought On the < oast of Malabar this is the case 
iroru the beginning of October till the JUth o^ December and on the coast of 
Coromandel in 4pnl and May People are then liable to catch cold> and the 
consequence is, that malignant and bilious sluna matter adheres to the bowel 
and occasions violent pains vomiting fever, and btupeiactiou , so that persons 
attacked with this disease die v «ry often in a few hours It bomptimes happens 
that thirty or forty persons die in this manner in one pi ice m the course of a 
day unless speedy relict be administered The bitter essence, diooi amain, 
which I hive mentioned m the beginning ot the present work, is the be-t 
remedy for this colic , as it opens the poles, thins the jmces counteracts the 
effects of tht saltpetre, warin^ the body bnng3 on ocr&mr ition, and in that 
manner inspires it with new life Iu the jear 17&2 this aiseaae raged with so 
much fury, that a groat many persons died of it The above essence is pretty 
dear and it was not possible to procure it in such quantity os to supply all 
the patients in its stead, therefore, wl empluyed taourn, cocoa nut brandy 
distilled over horse s dung All those recovered to whom this beverage was 
given but the icst died in three or four houis Tins tin unistance made so 
much noise among the Pxgan*, that the faun ot our meduiuu and the cures 
it pcrtunneil, w spread as f ir as Cochin When the phi xicians of the Dutch 
East India Comp tny atthat place Messrs Martinfud and Errik were mturmul 
of this circunistamt, they nut only gave our medicine their ipprobatiou, but 
even employed it m their practice ' 

This wntcr gives us the subjomed enumeration of the ingredients of which 
the it) oga amara they used was composed 

‘ These bitter drops ( Jroga avurra ) arc prepared in the following manner 
You take m istic, resin or colophoimmi, my rrh, aloes, male met use, aud udamba 
root, and pound them very fine when the weather is dry, that is to say when 
the north wind blcws, which, in other parts of the world supplies the place of 
what is here called the Carnatta It you wish, there! ore, to make a quantity 
of this mcduuie equal to twenty four pints vou must take twenty four ounces 
of resin or culopUonium, twelve uunci s of incense, four ounces of mastic, four 
ounces of aloes, tour ounces of myrrh, and a like quantity of calamba root Put 
all these ingredients into a jar filled with strong brandy, and keep it for a 
month in the sun during dry weather If the brandy is sufficiently impregnated, 
it assumes a red colour, and the mass is deposited at the bottom \ ou then 
draw off the brandy very slowly, and bottle up for use One or two spoonsful 
is the usual dose administered to sick persona. This medicine is of excellent 
service m cases of indigestion, colic, cramp m the stomach, and of difficult 
parturition , also for wounds ana ulcers , ag-unst worms, and m scorbutic and 
other diseases which arise from corrupted juices It is the best and most 
effectual remtdy used by the MiasioBanes during their travels It is prepared 
in the Apothecary's shop of the Ex Jesuits at Puducen , at Yerapok, by the 
bare-footed Carmelites , and at fcurat, by the Capuchins, I myself cured with 
these drops a young mao, who was almost totally deaf After pouring two 
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of them into his ear a cyhndrlc piece of a hard yellow substance came 
from it and the patient immediately recovered the perfect UBe of his hearing ” 


Crossing or Ths Line in oldbn times 

Ab we drew near the equator, the conversation at table turned upon the 
ceremony which mirks the transition to the southern hemisphere The chief 
mate asking the doctor if he had crossed the hue, the answer was, that he had 
It v.’as then enquired, on what voyage, and to what country the 6hip sailed P 
He replied, t-o the Coast of Guinea. However, equivocation on the part of tho 
doct ir caustd i doubt in the minds of the mates He was asked if he had seen 
the line when Ik crossed it P he said, he lust got a glimpse of it but as it was 
near dark at the time he did not see it mstuntly 1 his was enough to deter- 
mine them that he should be both ducked and shaved, win n Neptune paid the 
ship a Halt I should be sorry to traduce the character of uij person w these 
few simple remarks but lor the sake of truth, cannot help giving an outline 
of this person’s qualifications In the first place, he was most ignurant in his 

E rolessiou as a surgeon, and otherwise illiterate vet specious and crafty He 
ad imposed upon the captain by a fair face and false pretensions T he captain, 
pitjiu" the awkward situation into which he had got, took hjs part at all times 
when the officers of the ship were against him but having discovered his want 
of ‘doll was under the necessity of employing one of tho pnsomrs named 
JiacCullun, who was a professional man, and had seen better diyb the ship 
surgeon kuowang his own dchucucv, ^ave way to him in even thing Mftuy 
jokes now passed about the expected initiation nothing was said to the doctor, 
only that Neptune had i very ready method of surely iiuding out who hail 
passed this part of his dominions, and could not be deceived On the fcth 
Octooer, at noon, wc were only 2d miles north of the equator, ipproachmg it 
wath a fine breeze A sharp look out was kept to see the line before dark , the 
chief mate fastened a day glass to the side nils on tho deck All the gentle 
men in turn come to take a peep , and amongst the rest, the doctor, w ho declared 
that he saw the hue, and that it .appeared no larger than a silken thread all 
looked and saw rheaame Mr Muirbead, the chief mate put this trick upon 
the doctor s ignorance and credulity, by placing a small thread across one of tho 
inside glasses of the telescope to create a distinct prospect of the line Nothing 
farther passed until about ft in the evening, when we heard the alup hailed 
in a most strange manner by a hoarse thundering voice, saying, “ Jlo-o—thc ship 
a Uo-sttjc” which was answered by the Halloo 1 What ship {’ was demanded 
by the same tremendous voice ‘ The friendship,’ was answered “ Very well , 
tell die cajrtaiA that after 12 o clock to-morrow he must prepare all on 
board who have not crossed into the southern regions before, to prepare to 
t ike the oath of allegiance, and go through the usual ceremonies " An inter- 
change of “Good night,” closed the conference. The boatswain, with a 
speaking trumpet concealed at the end of the dying jib-boom had managed, iu 
delivering N eptune s message, to make the sound nnpear as if emitted from the 

P rofound below Ihe ship crossed the equator about 10 o'clock that night 
lext morning some of the sails were token m, and the ship, as they termed it, 
made snug I was cautioned, if I wished to be a spectator of the ceremony, 
to w ear a dress that w ould not spoil by salt water as no respect would be shown 
to any one while Neptune was on board this hint I followed, being anxious 
to observe what passed About 1 o’clock the ship w-as again hailed by the 
same hoarse voice, desiring them to he to, os Neptune was coming on board. 
This order was complied with. Presently, the screen, formed by a sail on the 
forecastle, was opened, and presented such a sight as I never shall forget Had 
I not oeen prepared for the pageantry, and told that some of the seamen were 
to be the actors, I should not have supposed them to have been earthly beings 
A car was drawn towards the quarter deck, in which were seated two figures 
representuig Neptune and Amphitnte, with tbeir marine attendants. The 
captain welcomed the sea-deity and his retinue. on board, and asked him what 
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refreshment he would take? He answered, “a glass of gm would be very 
acceptable After which, he enquired how many mortals were on the list to 
take the oath of allegiance, and to undergo the ceremony? He expressed a 
hope that all the prisoners should be shaved and ducked. This the captain 
compromised, by saying that Neptune’s health should be drank every Saturday 
night, until we were past the Cape of Good Hope The persons who were to 
be initiated were bronght up from below blind folded, one at a time, and placed 
over a large tub ot water on the mam deck , tar was applied to the chin with a 
blacking brush, which was shaved off by an iron hoop, one side of it was notched, 
the other not , those who were refractory were shaved with the rough side , 
they were then plunged backwards m the tub of tar, while several buckets 
full were thrown over them borne unmeaning jargon, addressed to them by 
Neptune, finished this great business The only persons at our table shaved 
were a Mr Maundrel, passenger, and the doctor the former submitted to it, 
and escaped pretty well, the latter, who was very refractory, wis roughly 
handled, and had not the captain interfered, would have suffered much more 
When the shaving was over, they began to souse each other with water and I 
came in for a small share, which made me retreat as soon is possible 

We had experienced for several days much thunder and lightning, with 
heavy rains and calms , but the variable light breezes about the hue we now 
oxchanged for the periodical south-east trade winds, and contrary to the ucu il 
practice we stood to the east towards the Guinea Coast, instead of the Brazil 
side. The captain gave the mates his reasons for so doing, well knowing from 
former practice that it would shorten the passage , at the same time, as the 
track was unfrequented, wc should be more likely to avoid the enemy’s crmzers 

For several nights past, the sea had a very luminous appearance I sat for 
hours together in the quarter gallery, to observe with w onder the strange sight , 
nt tunes it was like a liquid fire aud cast t>u< h a light into the ship passing 
through it that wo could sec to help ourselves to anything wanted m the cabin 
without a candle 

I have often seen sudden darts as it were of a luminous stream, passing 
obliquely under the bottom uf the ship, leaving a train behind like the shoot 
of a meteor in the air This I understood was fish in chase ot the smaller 
species, and had at one time an opportunity of knowing that it was so A great 
number nf bonnetto uid aJ furore had been caught by the hook in the courae of 
the daj. and towards night the fish still accompanied the ship , they could be 
traced in ail directions by the luminous appearance they made in the water 
One night, when mv husband and myself were looking from the gallery, he 
8aid if he had the fish gig he was certain he could strike some of them, at tha 
same tune calling upon deck for ono to be handed to him over the quarter, 
when to great surprise, in the space of half an hour, he speared five bonfietto, 
each weighing about ten or twelve pounds These sights were nothing to old 
sailors, but they excited my surprise Several buckets of water were drawn up 
m which were seen specimens of this luminous substance it appeared of a 
soft glutinous form without motion, and when put into a tumbler with water, 
retained the same appearance m the dark , it bad the power to hide the light 
for the spaco of a minuto or two, and again let it be shown These vicissitudes 
might be caused by its giving up life on being taken from its element 

However, one of these specimens which had been taken out of the glass and put 
upon paper, had been forgotten m the day, but at night it shone the same as 
haddocks are seen sometimes to do when hung up after saltmg Many small par 
tides also had this luminous appearance for the space of fourteen days So many 
fish were caught, that the poor prisoners sometimes partook of them The small 
albicore and the large bonnetto are so nearly alike, that without particularly 
noticing the fins be run d the gills the difference cannot be distinguished these 
finSj on the albicore, are about three times the length of the other, and rather 
project from the fish, the bonnetto, on the contrary, has these fins short, not 
exceeding three or four inches, and laying flat to the shoulders of the fish 
They resemble largo overgrown m a chair! , but thicker in proportion to their 
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length , they are coarse fare aud notwithstanding we had them cookod in 
varTtui^ w ns found them still unpalatable. The dolpluu we found better 
(when stewed with a proportion of wuie and unices) than my of the other 
huh A-- the dolphins we had were taught m the night, I shall not attempt 
to di^nbt thun whin dying tbiv take such a variety of shade and colour, 
that a description is impossible Tht laigest we caught nn isurcd about four 
feet m length, aud weighed about eleven pounds 
( To lx continued ) 


CaRKIER lhl.EONs 

The blemish jwiper- hue recently contained an omits of tin late mmiol 
competition of tin 'society of Pigeon \ mcicrs at Antwerp On this occasion, 
thirty two pigeon*, with the word Auhttip m irked on their wings were 
dispatched bum the abon cif\ to Land m win nee they wen sent ba«.k with 
answers., their wings being previously counter marked with the word 1 nation. 
The custom of trmmig pigeons to convey Ktti rs from out plate to anotlu r 
is prt\ dint m all Dirts of tin Ea-st but particularly in Rjm, Arabn, and 
Lzvi t lhe Mogul forrmrly kept a vast number of pigeons for tht purpose 
of curving letters on mcasions when extraordinary si>ced was necessary 
The Pashas of the i arte do thp satnt Thi> fly from out cxtremitv of his 
domiuious to the other llv this mudt of coirwyanu. the Consul of Alex 
andntta daily sends desp itches tc* Aleppo m hvc hours though < miners 
uccu] v a whole day in proceeding fiom one town to the othtr The caravans 
travi lling through Arabia, m uutam cotnnmnn. itions w ith the Arab Sovereigns, 
by mi ails of pigeons with letters listened under their wings. These niesscn 
gers 11> with extraordinary Tapidit\ md return with fresh "peed to tbe pi u e 
where they have bun reurul They are freijuintly observed lying with their 
backs on the sunk with their bills open to rtcavt. *bt morning dew and 
recover breath Phn\ mentions that pigLonu wire employed to introduce 
letters into Mntiua (Modena), whenthat plate wok bc^ugi d by M uk. Antony 
Thry were duo employed ju i574 at the lege of Ehrh m md m 177fi it that 
of Lf-y deli The Prince of Orange, when the latter siege w a-* roi-ed, di tenmned 
that the pigeons should be maintained at the public expense and that it their 
aeath they fAould be embamiea and preserved m the town house, as i 
perpetual mark of gratitude 


The Andaman Bov 
A (rue itm v 

M ith Favounng gale, her pleasant course 
The gallant v euael ran , 

And es the sun arose, she passed 
The Isle of Andaman 

There dwells a rude and savage race, 

That with unceasing toil, 

A scanty pittance scarce extorts 
From an ungrateful soiL 

The land was almost out of sight, 

When loud the sea-boy cneo, 

That struggling with the distant wave 
A human form he spied. 

Down swings the helm, back strain the sails, 
The boat dropb on the wave , 

For never yet was seaman slow 
The drownmg wretch to ssavo 
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state of preservation, when it can have undergone no repairs for at least the 
last hundred years, evidently indicates the superior nature of its materials 
and workmanship Advancing farther, we pasted by another mosqne in 
pretty good preservation but remarkable for nothing besides a tradition yet 
current among the inhabitants round,— that when it waB built, a man was im- 
mured alive in the cupola for offering violence to some female, possibly one of 
the royal family We entered the fort on the east side, took a slight view of 
the remaining wall, northward of what, as already mentioned, has by Rome been 
deemed an en< losure for a Hindoo temple, and by others, in oux opinion, with 
far greater propriety, the remains of a royal palace. The north wall appears 
at a distance nearly a hundred feet high, for which we could assign no possible 
reason, if it were intended merely for an enclosure of a temple Leaving oil 
our left the tombs of the Mussulman sovereigns, which have been so oiten men 
tinned wc hastened as our time was so fur spent, to take a view of the north 
gate of the fort, which, perhaps, presents the handsomest appearance of any of the 
rums now rem linin'. Its breadth on the outside is fifty six feet, and its height 
full sixty "Within it consists of one long arch, somewhat more than sixty lect 
long, which formed the entrance, and of tno side arches, which have the ippeir- 
nnce of vaults from their gloominess, and each of which would have contained to 
advantage neaily 300 men, who, from the three arched openings on each side, 
about six feet wide might have dreadmlly annoyed an enemy oven after he had 
forced the gate while hidden by the three massy columns eight feet square, 
completely < overed above, and sheltered behind and at the sides, by the will 
which divides the gateway from the rampart, and from it3time-wom appearance, 
now dmoat i escmbles a rock they could scarcely havo been assailed in return 
"VV e ascended the w< st rampart here, and proceeded as far on the top of the gate- 
way 03 appean d safe Tin* ramp irt, which is full as high as that which for- 
merly surrounded the city appi ars still better calculated tor defence It is 
sloping within, but without it is perpendicular as well os surrounded with a 
deep mn it, at pi et.cn t hlh d with water thr alligators in which add nothing to 
the sense of security felt by the traveller who visits this once far-famed capital. 
Having thus taken a view ol the principal rums now remaining, we hastened 
to rejoin the rest of the < ompauy, whom we found most comfortably seated 
around a iabli , spread through the kindness of Mr A who had secretly ordered 
cooks there fur the purpose, with all the iegct ibles in season and various lands 
of flush, among w Inch w c discerned the flesh of swine Allured by the viands 
and the kindness of our host, we ourselves felt unable to abstain In a few 
minutes, however ns it grew late, we hurried the company auav, ascended the 
elephant, mil at 5 ngmud tin hou-.e of our worthy friend, Mr E, after an 
excursion of seven hours tor tho variety it afforded, and the reflections to 
■which it gave rise, to be numbered among the most pleasant we had ever 
enjoyed lu India 


Description of the Fort of Asseerghur 

The following account is condensed from the descriptions furnished by two 
military conespondents of the Cokutta Journal, inserted May 12 — 

The principal fort of Assecr is situated on the summit of an abrupt detached 
hill, about two miles from the end of one of the great western ranges of the 
Sautpoorah hills The intermediate country is intersected in every direction 
by nullahs and doep ravines, the former containing in general sufficient water 
fur small detachments 

Although the fort be commanded from no point within range, yet excellent 
cover and approaches are afforded by the nature of the country, and parti 
cularlv by low ranges of hill extending from the N E and N W angles of 
the mountain 

The elevation of the hill is about seven hundred and fifty feet, crested with 
a bluff perpendicular rock, from eighty to one hundred and twenty feet high 
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extending round the top, excepting at two small points, one at the N W angle, 
near the grand gateway, and the other at the western face, near the great 
jn usque. 

This list is apparently the oulv assailable point A deep ravine com memos 
within the upper fort extending widi ind bmndinig out mb) numerous 
ramifications during its descent tow ardx the plain The slope or iseuit up 
this is cisj nud affords excellent co\cr for tiunps and nrui> spots mu for 
erecting batteries A<ross the top of this runic is tluown a strong will, 
eighteen feet high, the s one in tlnrhuesb and about mie hundred and ninety 
feet long This, his a good pirimt mdrnmpirt, and is pierud with four 
casements with guns, ami two blind ones tor troops leaving tlic outer w ill 
■about eight or nine feet thick 'ike found itmn of tins rists on the excavated 
rock winch only lads on two points one of whn h )■ oking to tin. cast, was 
formerly the bed nt a mountain toirent htre thiixfon, tlic walLare built 
acrov> the rmne but hurt r daw n a wide butimnt of roik juts out sertial 
hundred feet at each extremity Ou tin N L side this b use mint extending 
pome space, uearlv m a straight line terminates m anairow point ,tlie -'Uirp 
of rock ou the S £ forms m irregular parabolic sweep About one hundred 
andseicntj hve paces below tin- is a second will without either parapet or 
ramput, lutende-d mercli to supjmrt the c irth from bung w ndiul iw i\ during 
the runs, tins wall is xlumt htteui feet luji 'Ike utiur ]>] ice where the 
rock f tils is on the north f ice near the junction ut the w ills of the uppci and 
lower tort*. The prmcipal entrance to the foil at tlic S \\ an„lc is through 
file gateways, tho ascent is very sfci p and made by a fii.ht ut stone spps 
Thi'- p irt ia very strongly iortihed, md the ruisonrj excellent At the Is L 
angle, tin re is a saUj port from a deep t mk lie it the --in ill p ijdmI i After 
defending by stone feteps about forty leet tj ut ul> the level ol the water, it 
continues rapidly b> five trav ernes, the twocuitie ones of whuii ut formed 
like wells, open it the top, and at the bottom nut iboyi t< 11 teet wide, allurd 
mg the garnsou the means ol rcadilv stopping them upon the ippru ith of in 
enemy The highest part of the pound in the upper fort is n<ur the git it 
mosque, and commands m reverse tlie greatest part of the works At the loot 
ot the bluff rock, on the northern face, commences the ^cond fort whnh 
extends merely round by the western face to the ,S \\ H1J1 , and is compiled 
ol i w ill about twenty fn< or thirty feet high With a few towels It h i- no 
large guns Where this common es on the northern fue is a bm dl wcik 
gate or wicket winch l^ads around tlic hill to the gi md cntiaiice Tlie ascuit 
to the wicket is bv a small good footpath, leading from the vino trd near the 
Mootee Baugh at the N £. angle and dose to the Bnrtgong loid About 
one hundred yards from t be foot of the mountain communing it tlic Is W 
angle, and extending hj the western faco to that on the S \\ md cmimcted 
with the second fort at these points hv a wall running up the lull, n the lower 
fort composed of a wall of thirty or thirty five feet high, with tuwers Ironi 
the foot of this wall the descent ls in general very steep and leruun ites m a 
dc-ep ravine In tho westward, this hollow is occupied by the l'cttah and in- 
tersected by numerous other ravines the princip il street and l few ol tho 
smaller ones, running perpendicular, are much exposed to the hre of the low* r 
tort, which has no large guns but ispiened for in deblocks and jmjals , but 
the general nature of the ground nnd disposition of the houses is v< ry i ivor- 
able to cover Near the gateway, is i JAiMan inscription m be relief on tho 
rock, purporting that the place was taken by Aurung/cbe by force of onus, 
after a seventeen years’ siege Thi Intel lor of the fort presents nothuig inter- 
esting for with the exception ot a few straggling huts, the half ruined palace 
of tl hilladar, tw o mosques, three tnukB, and a few hue wells, the lull m appa 
rcntly in a state of nature. There are several very large pieces of cannon, brass 
and iron, which though dignified with splendid names r u , “ the Lord of the 
Boorhinpore Bazaar” (sixteen miles distant \ are mounted on bueh rude ear 
rnges that they can hardly be moved to the right or left, and not one of them 
could be deyiresaed sufficiently to bear upon our batteries Tho smaller guns, 
tl they had thought proper to ubc them, might have done is much mischief 
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The magazines 'ire all bomb proof There is no hill within shot-range of the 
plact, nearly cqn il in height to it, exeept one, which is surmounted with 
narrow rocky crags 


Sailing, Match on the Ennore Lake, Uth August 1319 

On Saturday the 14th Auguot, the halt yearly pirn cup and cover were sailed 
for at rum ire, by tin following pic as lire boats the 7rj 0 , the Aitrl, the Aler 
wtul, and tile ('i/tinet The vcs-ceL being all at single anchor started ex ictly 
at r ) o’clock m the afternoon on a signal being fired from the Termagant cutter 
The distance w is about five miles, the vc-sels sailing twico round a boat sta- 
tioned at e u.li i ml ot tlie lake — the weather proved exceedingly favorable, 
the wind blowing tttih iroin SbL The Mtrnuud was the fir-t th<at went 
round the upper station but it coming on to blow a stiff gale soon atter this 
boit, irum apices of soil earned away her boom The And then took the 
It id, mid maintained her advantage until she had weathered the lower point, 
when die wu- h ml pres-,! d by the Ins md the contest became doubtful, mil 
continued so lor a long time, when these two vessels unfortun itely got foul of 
eaelt other and could not t incite themselves befoie the Cj/'/iut had pissed 
the jail uni w decl ired th< conqueror The lake w as < overed with pleasure- 
bo il- of ill discretions and >n each -ude of tho water, the spectators were very 
numerous attracted no doubt by the coolness of the weathi r and the great 
expectations iurmed ot the spiut and skill ot the nval competitor* 

The next match will tike pUci m Tanuarv immediately after the monsoon, 
and ill bolts must be entered on or before the 3h>t December 
We obs« rved several vessels budding on the banks of the lake, and others 
actively equipping for sea 


Dp i w vr the Silver N \il — Bomra\ 

Tlu ceremony of drivmj the silver nail into the keel of the new SO-gan ship, 
took pine m til pre-tnn of thp Honnnhle the Go’ernor Hi* Excellency 
the Na\ il Gomininder m Chief, the Superintendent ot the H 0 Marine and 
their lesputivc suite-- 'liny Were rueived by the builders m their robes of 
ccr< mom and a new hammer bring piestntert to the iJoiioraMc the Governor, 
he gwetue hrst stiohi md w is 1 dlowed by the Admiral and Superintending 
mid tile innl stiokc hiving been liven b> onr venrrdde Architect JanisGieo 
Lom mjee, tile party separated Tlie ceremony ot driving the silver mil is 
is follows will u the keel i-> laid, the stern post up, and the stem ready to bo 
fked flu u lenionv is p<rf >rmcd The day being appon t< d the stem is sus- 
pend! d n ulv to be put m the mortice the parties attend the owner with his 
fnuids and ionic tiiiu-s tin (imernor md a partv ot ladies are invited, they 
nri reuivedin the dock \ard by the builder^ m their rubes of cen mony, and 
a Pence pm A ntt« lid- who has the it ill in lm possession which he constantly 
keeps hol<lni„ dvir u pot ot franklin ense The n al i six or seven inches in 
length and is in v due about 10 or lo Rupees a certain quantity of sugar, 
sweetmeats and rose water having ben provided for the occasion, the owner 
of the ship piocdcd by the bmkhrs appro nh the keel and the ceremony 
begins by an invocation ibulcid— funn the Luudei Lascars, or, perhaps, from a 
few Ar ibs who volunteer on the Occasion — to God aud Mahomed some verses 
from the Koran an dsn recited The nail is then produced with a blessing 
from the 1 J ir-ce priest i- put into the hole and driven down to the head by 
the hand perhaps, of some f urladv , a piece of wood is put on the nail, the 
stem is put into its mortice and faimly secured, when another invocation from 
the La&ears and crowd, announces the stem to be fixed The owner, the go- 
vernor, or some lady, as nny havo been previously agreed on, now presents the 
fchiiwK six in number to the builders, by rutting them over their nocks A 
sprinkling of rose water next is given to all the party, and the most distin- 
guished of the visitors are marked on tho forehead with a little red paint , the 
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sugar and sweetmeats are distributed to the people of the yard , the party 
separate amidst oompliments and congratulations , and the remainder or the 
day is enjoyed as & holiday by everybody concerned. 


A tebmbls Earthquake at Porhbusdzr, 17fA June 1819 

We yesterday experienced in this town and fort, one of the most awful 
tfcenes in nature, that of a violent and destructive shock, from an earthquake I 
The weather was close and sultry, the thermometer ranging at 86° at sunset , 
and a scarcely perceptible air waa sometimes felt from the southward. Lieut 
L and myself were taking an evening’s walk oa the ramparts of the fort, and 
had nearly gone all round, when at 40 minutes past 6, we observed to each 
other * how orcessive close and oppressive the Atmosphere !’ and 5 minutes 
afterwards, I heard a distant sound from the westward, not unlike that of a 
cannonade at sea . a thought had scarcely past the mind, as to what could have 
given rise to it, when 1 felt a violent shock beneath my feet, and instantly 
exclaimed ‘ an earthquake *’ then lookmgjforward, [saw the [stone parapet ? at 
two yards distance, violently bending in and out, with a quick wave-hke 
motion, and with a vibration of abont a foot this appalling sight extended as 
far as I could see, or about fifty yards in length, ana the whole height of the 
parapet it was attended with a hissing, cracking noise Had the parapet 
been made of whalebone, and shook in anger by any power, less than nature, 
the agitation could not have been so great as that which we witnessed. There 
waa nothing appeared more surprising than that solid masonry, should have 
received the pliability of the most elastic of all substances I thought it 
impossible that the works could stand, and expecting their immediate tall, 
instantly determined on descending as quick as possible , but as the rampart 
was a perpendicular height of seventeen feet, I was obliged to run back towards 
the nearest ramp, which was a flight of atone steps at the distance of seventy- 
five yards Lieut L followed as wo passed along, at a quick run, the sensa- 
tion felt was similar to that hazardous and disagreeable one of running along 
an elevated and elastic plank, the ends alone of which are supported I every 
instant expected to fall with the works, or to be precipitated from them , but 
reaching the steps, ran down as fast [as i could, each step apparently meeting 
the descending foot, which I sincerely believe it did in reality, and the whole 
flight was violently agitated. While passing dowi^ I expected to be over- 
whelmed by the works, which were touching my right shoulder, and were 
partly above my head Although the rampart and parapet are ten feet thick, 
and twenty-two in height, yet this wall oi masonry waved to and fro like a 
sea. Fortunately, the steps were broad had they been narrow, as is fre- 
quently the case, it is doubtful, so great was their agitation, if we could have 
got down without having been thrown over their side, for, as they joined the 
works, they were not only affected by their own motion, but also "by that of 
the wall to which they were attached. Arrived at the bottom of the flight of 
steps, we did not cease running until we had got a sufficient length from the 
works to prevent their falling on us. On stopping, we were surprised to find 
that the works had not fallen, after having been agitated by so extraordinary 
a violent and sea-like motion On reaching a spot of comparative safety, for 
then no place was safe, the attention was directed to a vast cloud of black aust, 
arising at about 300 vards distance, and from the sea face of the fort, which 
runs at right an glee from that which we quitted. The danger being pest, for 
the shock waa now over, my curiosity became excited, ana approaching the 
dona of dust, I found it to proceed from the fall of nine towers* and alarge 
part of the curtain, f leaving 21 breaches of 40 and 60 yards wide This devasta- 
tion extended for 600 yards, and over a part of the fort which I had been walking 
on not five minutes before. I do not imagine that a 24-hours’ fire from 10 


• The tower* were 80 and 40 feet high, 
t The curtain* 12 and 25 
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pieoea of heavy ordnance could have produced so extensive a destruction aa 
was thus effected in a minute and a half 1 1 1 We conjectured, that the shock 
had not lasted more than the above short period. But its effects were suffi- 
ciently powerful to have destroyed the wort of ages 

We now directed our attention towards home and the first occurrence we 
met with near it, was the horaekeepera, with our horses m their hands, stand- 
ing in the open air, having as they said, been apprehensive “ that, the stables 
would have fallen and killed them ” On entering my house, the servant 
informed me, that while making the bed in the upper apartment, he bad been 
thrown down on the floor Recovering himself, he attempted to escape out of 
doors, but before he could reach it, he was thrown down a second tune , he 
then got up t and ran quickly into the open air Dr and Mrs. A., on hearing all 
their tiles violently agitated, and cracking as if in a fire, and observing the whole 
of their furniture in a rocking motiun, immedi itely ran down into the open air, 
the former with his infant in his arms He informed me that though his 
stairs are broad, and built of pnek t masonry, yet he experienced much diffi- 
culty in descending, from the violent agitation of the steps, and that of the 
house to winch they were joined Lieut L ’a house is a strong pucka stone 
building, of about forty feet high , as it stands by itself, the shock appears to 
hive shaken it more than most other houses. The sepoys describe it aa 
“ having rocked from side to side like a tree in a high wind ” On examination, 
there was found so many rents in its walls, that it was deemed advisable for 
Lieut L not to sleep beneath its root I believe there are few houses throughout 
this large city whioh have not been more or less injured , some have fallen 
and blocked up the streets in which they were situated. I am happy to say 
that but one life has been lost in this town, a circumstance which appears 
almost miraculous from the danger which existed The Rajah and principal 
inhabitants are now encamped outside of the fort, rather than trust themselves 
under their unsafe roofs, which, should they -.fall, would prove most destruc- 
tive, since they are mode (as is the case with all upper floors also) of a thick 
terrace, supported by stone on large timbers The earth opened, and water 
issued from the cavity over an extensive piece of ground in a plain, distant 
fourtoen miles hence The atmosphere to-day has been impregnated with a 
strong smell of sulphur , and there has been several other shocks between 10 
a m and 2p M., which brought some old houses down, and violently shook 
the seats of those who were Beated within doors, which caused them to run out 
of their houses , but these inferior alarms are not to be compared with yesterday's 
awful phenomenon It was observed that all animals were much Lightened 
daring the great shock , the dogs laid down on their bellies and would not 
be moved- The earthquake his been felt far and wide, but its effects appear 
to have been less violent w the interior than on the sea shore. I fear that all 
the lice of towns and fortres&ea situated immediately on this coast have suffered 
much. I am this moment informed that fifty men were killed by the fall of 
walls at Mangrole, on this coast, which is distant sixty miles maS K direc- 
tion The shock appears to have proceeded from west to east The injury 
which this fort has sustained, is estimated at half a lac of rupees. There is 
nothing m nature more awful than to see the proudest works of men in an 
instant vanishing, and becoming a heap of shapeless ruins. 


Mode of catching Elephants m the Coimbatore District 

The art of catching elephants is much the same in principle everywhere , hut 
there is some variety in the mode of applying it. The natives, who follow it 
as a profession, must shape their devices to the local resources afforded by the 
country. The following narrative is given in a letter, dated Cotmbatore, 
April 21 , 1819, by an eve witness. This specimen affords one fact relating to 
the habits of the ammalj which, in the opinion of the wnter, is a contribution 
to the page of natural history. 
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Early m February last, about 1 000 people were assembled at the place of ren 
dan mis on the shirts of the jungle, and the haunts of the elephants being 
rt.M_crt.uned, a scuu circular line of people, provided with fire arms, tom toms, 
Ac aud extending for several miles, wis tneu formed around tliom, each end 
of the line reaching a chain of lulls the passes through which had been pre- 
viously stopped and guarded by parties of matchlock men The object of this 
line was to drive the elephants towards a narrow gor^e surrounded with ^teep 
hill's in which there was abundance of food and water lor them for several d i> s , 
tins however, was no ei sy task, as the dephants frequently attempted to force 
the lines and get off to the eastward bat tin line grauu ally closed on them, and 
halting at night kept up large hres to prevent their breaking through , and 
after 10 or 12 days labour, at last succeeded in driving them into the intended 
place, where they Were elosely surrounded and kept in lor several days. Menu 
time, at the debonchc of this pass, several hundred people wen. busily employed 
digging a deep ditch, enclosing about a quarter of a mile of ground, leaving 
only the space of a few yards os an entrance untouched 
Twu dib lies were cut from the entrance, to a hill on one side and to a rock 
on the other, to prevent the elephants posing the cm lomrc , on the outsido 
of the ditch, n matting of branches about six icet high w is placed to givo it a 
formidable ind impassible apjiearance and green bushes and branches were 
also *tuck about the entrance, to conct al the ditch, and to give it as much as 
possible an appearance of jungle When all this was completed the people 
were removed nom that plicc and those at the other end commenced bring, 
shouting and making as much nois< ns iKKsibli with drums and ■ holerrt horns, 
which to intimidated the elephants that they made the bcSt of thur wav to the 
opposite end , and the people following i lo>e, w ith the assistance of a few 
rockets drove them straight into the enelnsure when the remaining part was 
dug away and the ditch completed people were nmncdiat' lv posted round 
thp outside of the ditch, imied with long spears and matclilochs, to repel any 
attempt the elephants might make to cross it 
Next day, eight tame female elephants were introduced into the en< losurc, 
the Mahouts couched close on thur neck 5 *, and covered vvirli dark cloths. The 
object of the tame ones was to separate one of the wild from the herd uid mob 
him When this was accomplished four Kut Mahouts, whos L profession is to 
catch elephants, crept botween the legs of the tune urn* and having fistened 
strong ropes to the hind legs of th» wild fellow secured him tn the mm d tree , 
but the Kut Mihouts then retired towards the diteh ind the tame elcphautB 
leaving the captive to his struggles went after others 
In this way 23 elephants were captund in six days, without the parties 
engiged meeting with the slightest accident, to the great amusement of the 
sp< editors, who perched on trees overhanging the enclosure witnessed the sport 
without -ffianeg in the danger The sagacity of the tame < h phauts the address 
and i ourage of the Mahouts in Approaching the wild one tin anxious moments 
which passed from the cast of the hrst rope, until the last hand was tied , the 
rage of the animals upon finding themselves entrapped, and thur astonishing 
exertions to get free, afford d together a scene of no ordinary novelty and interest 
One of the elephants calved in the enclosure , the young one was sufficiently 
strong to nm about with its mother the first day And to Naturalists, it may 
be satisfactory to know that tin young elephant sucks with the mouth, and not 
4 with the proboscis, as w generally supposed 

A Spectator. 


Instance of attachment of Native Troops to their Officers 

History records many examples of the attachment and implicit obedience of 
the native troops of British Indi t to their Officers As an illustration of theee 
admirable traits, the following anecdote may \ic with the moat striking 
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Although the names of the parties are not given, there is a guarantee for its 
authenticity, in the official identity of which this suppression cannot divest the 
individuals alluded to as performers or witne&ses in this singular tram of inci- 
dents. 

While the late Colonel an officer of high distinction, was on his way to 

Egypt, with Despatches to General bir R Abercromby by the way ot P.ussorah, 
he met there an offii or in command of a small det ichment of Madr is Cavalry , 

who was then an inmate with Mr , the British Resident until he hid an 

opportunity of embarking for Madras Tne Madras officer had the mortification 
to hear the Colonel rail much at the idoa of Native Troops having been sent to 
Egypt with General Baird, saving “Give them the best officers the M adrus army 
can afford, they will never stand before the troops they will meet in Egypt 
lior will they ever fulluw thoir officers into iny situation of danger ” The Run 
dent listened with great attention and never having seen anythmg of the 
Native Troops, appeared to give perfect credit to what he heard «us did the Cap- 
tain of the ship which brought the Colonel up the Persian Gulf Argument, 
it w is thought by the Officer Commanding, that thi-. small party of truopers, 
would not be suffn lent to establish that character at Busoorali, which he heard 
so unjustly aspersed, and thereture meditated some act that would be more 
imprests e than the eloquence of the finest t-peaker 

He soon of ‘‘or proposed a ndc along the banks ot the Euphrates, on which the 
Resident s garden house stood, whi h was readily agreed to by a worthy doctor 
of the M idras eat xblishment who having been present wis equally hurt at 
hearing the gall tut troops »o ill spoken of, to which they both belonged The 
O ipUm of the vessel, it his own request, made one ot the party A Naik and 
eight troopers, and two orderly boy> attended as a guard, which at that time 
w is neces.% iry at Bussomh a* parties of plundering Arabs were very trouble 
sonic in the vicinity Aftci the ext ur&ion litd commenced the doctor asked the 
nnlitarv officer if no steps could be taken to convince the sailor, who wo> ndmg 
a short distant r in the re ir, that what he had heard alleged, was ill founded 
The officer replied it might immediately be done , and instantly gave the word 
to form a single rank tu the front, pi icing the Naik m the centre, and the 
ordcily boys on each Hank while the doctor al-o took his post on one flank, 
Tlic Naik received lus orders to follow the officer, within a horses length, 
wherever he went, and no further caution was given to any man of the party 
The ofim r tin rr nhceied them to the 2c ft, from th o mer and took thorn uWty 
four or five hundred y irds leaving the sailur on the bank, as a spect itor of 
the cuv dry maniLUvres iboutto take pi ice, and is a point of view fur the 
officer to charge upon After having trotted them up aud down two or three 
times and wheeled them to the ruht about, he commenced a charge bick 
toward the Captain , and wh< n within about ten yards of the nver, over which 
was a high bank, instead oi the word halt being pronounced, as must have 
been expected by tho little p uty, the second ‘ Forwards 11 was given, and so 
well obeyed that the horse of the X uk, with his nder, came immediately on 
the bock of the officer, as ho and hi-* horse had just reached the stieam, into 
which they were descending, and every man of the party, with the exception 
of one little orderly boy, took the leap at the some instant, without a moment a 
hesitation To describe the astonishment of tho sailor, would have been utterly 
impossible at seeing his companion aud guard so suddenly disappear below the 
stream, and from which to use his own words, he never expected to see a son] 
nso again The officer, however, who knew his men to be good swimmers, and 
that there was a sand bank about two hundred yards down the nver, to which 
the stream must carry them, trusted that no accident was likely to happen, any 
further than the loss of the turbans ot the men and their pistols, which occurred 
As soon as the officer had seen all his men safely landed on the sand bank, he 
returned to the Captain and asked him if he had heard Colonel ’s senti- 

ments regarding the native troops, to which he Baid he had, and lost no tame 
in making the best of his way to the Resident to tell him what he had seen 
but which surprise had almost deprived him of the power of doing So much 
pleased, however, was the Resident when he had learnt what had happened, 
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that he came with open arms to meet Ins micst, and to congratulate him on 
having done more bv om. a»t to convince the incredulous, and to inform tho 
pnimhced thin could have been effected by ill the aigmncnts eloquence could 
adduct, or all the verbil statements tXjicriuieL could detail 


LINE'S, BY AN OFFICEF IN InDIV TO HIS FttlEND AT OXFORD 

In tins sad pi ict tins unlit iry spot, 

Where drills eti rnal uecruvuU. my lot 

here wni d hours a tlniu of sorrow s bring, 

\\ hero flus by div, bv night mosqiutiicfe feting , 

Forlorn and i*,uh *■ ui J p « tu* try , 

Or waft a scuLimint w itbont a Mgh 1 
Yet act I write no sorrows cm MibUuc 
Reflect lor Jl« rton or rcganl fur you 
"\e fe.icrtd pimiaclos t \c t'xwr s nblunr ’ 

\i verdant me idows of a happier diiin 1 
\\ here oft in hour-) of study or of sport 
W e sipped of lit In on or swigged ut port ' 

WhiL, Xsia gather'd as she rtilltd dong, 

The catth convivi il or the minstul s song, 

C ’an distance we ihen or cm turn effice 
1 he sweet n meinhrance of tint h iliowul place 5 
Regretted h»*ld 1 where, impotent to iw«_, 

The wigs of pioctor-, or the voice of law — 

Thy sons are tree, aid cunseious n! tneir uisi* 

Roam where thr\ will ind study when they please 
Nursed in thy bower*- what luxury n pud 
The five years ibstim nee of Ltou s sli ulc 1 
A host ot fashion and a flood of wme — 

Dog-e horse* all that m lme < ould assign 
V* t Mem rj ciw nor 1 ihour Co destroy 
Thy present calm by retrospects of joy 
^ e visions fly y«. *cen* s fd bliss retn e, 

Nor poison fife with impotent desire 
No, be it mine thru in my a boisterous yc ir 
To brave the storms of subaltern career , 

To wake each morn , and hasten to fulfil 
The rapid duties of meebame drill , 

To square the shoulders, and adjust the heel, 

And teach the aabic warrior true to wheel , 

At vesper feasts to countf rfut the laugh, 

And praise the pointless humour of the staff , 

Or feign the look of interest, to suit 
The long long stones of the wars of Coote 
Ycb ’ be it mini, by sternest fortune driven, 

To starve from month to month on hfty seven 
Whilst weekly posts in quick succession show 
The claims of Lrunton, or of Hope and Co 
Vain hope 1 the wayward passion of the s«nJ 
What hints can check, what censures can control 1 
Oft m the ranks, when ranmory pourtrays 
The many pleasures of our college days, 

And wraps the mind in dreams of former joy, 

Instinctive motions every limb employ , 

And often, too, when destined to pursue 
The myBtic limits of the square review, 

I scorn the frown and censure yet to come, 

Not heed the cadence of the unceasing drum. 
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At dinner, too, no efforts can engage 

My hxcd attention to the tales ot age 

When, true to time and place, and when and who — 

The dull historian s full of eighty two 

The line adjusted, and the ranks array'd, 

Lull their grave audience with a cannonade 
fetill sad to mo the hours appear to creep, 

Who cannot listen, and who must not sleep 
Thou knoftAt with what fond ecstacy I sped, 
Charmed with the beauties of the martial red , 
While Fancy brought lroin out her fairy loom 
The classic coronet of laurel bloom , 

And Hope as oft she cho-e her softest lav, 

Soothed the long distance of my wat ry w iy 
Row ott have I refused, when urged to wear 
The grave redundancy of legal hur 
How oft Well pleased have plotted to escape 
The robe ot linen anil the band of crape — 

“ No * be it mine " I cried, * to charm the fair 
W ith arts of dress, and elegance of air , 
lo reign the fav nte ot a fav’nto set 
Known by the bnllnnce oi the epaulette 1 
Li t otht rs. tiiumph in the wordy war. 

Storm in the desk, or thuuder at the bar , 

Like Thomson, mould the p tsswns at his will, 

Like Lr&kiue argue or declaim like Hill 
lie mine the softer eloquence that draws 
From belles of tiste the letter of applause 
But, ah 1 how tar from all that fanev planned, 

Tin sombre dullness of the birrcn land , 

No flirts, no belles no gallantry is here, 

Iso "lghs th it s\^ 11 the soul, no smiles, that cheer , 
hod unes here disturb the swetta ot life 
No miwc. but the music of the hie 
But still from mom to morn the bugle shrill, 

W ikes the sad soldier to repe ited drill , 

To solid squares, and marches tmeview, 

And columns close «ind columns open too 
And when the moon shoots forth her silver beam, 
l>und us supplies the everl i*ting theme 
P indus and drills throughout the dinner reign, 
With all the trippings ot an inny tram 
It from the night couch too I steal a look, 

Still glides the genius of th it mystic book 
Embodied tactic* through the chamber pass, 

CJliosts under inns and spirits of Uundos 
^ et, ere I wandered from the ibbev gloom, 
Concurring presngts foretold mv dirnm , 
feunk was the *un, and showery the day, 

And dark the clouds sailed o er the turrets grey , 
Prophetic murmurs flo ittd on the breeze, 

Broathed of dark fate and uttered its decrees. 

W am, then, each sou of sen nee to dismiss 
Tho idle dreams of visionary bliss 
Tell hun the boast of military grace. 

The cap of plumage, and the coat of lace, 

Claim no precedence o’er the dark attire 
Where dwell no belles of fashion to admire 
Tell him that here successive seasons yield 
Gnefs of the fort, or troubles of the field , 
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Or, sad and sorrowful, the exile strays, 
Consigned to drills and destined to tu Id days , 
Or placed where woods immeasurably spread, 
Distil the death-dew o er the soldier’s head. 
Housed m a tent or <r idled on thi soil 
Each morn awakes hm, to repeated toil 


CH ALYBEATE WELL AT BaNgALORB A'D AV \VALYHI9 Of TliF \\ \Tf R 

The discovery of a spring oF chili lien te nmuril water it Unit, don i* a 
matter of longritillitiou to ill who nuv Vh within the rcvli of tint dihjitful 
st itn*n The t\cclh-in.e ot it** cbmalt has l»e«n long known, md invalid-- from 
JU ulris have been in the constant h Out of rc<ortiii„ to Bang vlurc for t hinge 
of air, and to avoid the heit of the 1 md wind* now if to the uijnv mi nt of a 
mild ami &«dubnotta clrnnte, be added to the median \1 ad witigts oi the 
CheltenhiDi spring" wre inav ivpul that Bm^ilmc will soon l»mme a pimp 
tf resort for many whose consUUitnmt. k quire lint relict which * i \w to lie 
now attainable without a voyage to bun-!* By the nn ntorii»u> cummin of 
Mijor \\augh many Euro]* ui fruits haee ban brought to a gre it dc-itc of 
pukction at Bangalore and a^hisgmlen !i »- Ifin pinch ified by (lovernUKut, 
cury part of India is likely to benefit by bn skill md 1 iboiirs 

A Correspondent of tlie Mail is ha- cummumeated i scientific 

analysis of the water, winch i-» annexed 

Rr/t rt»f an Analysis nt a ChabtboihMino at Wafer, taJuip <nnn II *11 situated 

m th Cmtanmuit nt Iionyatn,* 

Oue pint of 28, t>75 cubic imh -» contains carbonate of lime, an txcetdmg 
small quantity carbonate of iron 7 hi of a grain mnri itc of cmia two n r uns 
Tlie carbonates of lune md iron are held in solution by a mu ill quantity of 
carbonic acid. 

It immediately occurred to me, that this watt r mi_,bt with fa< lhh be remh r< d 
a a cry excellent substitute for the celebr ited Chilteiili ini water, md bi iiliiun 
lateral with eaery reasonable exjicctitioji ot Us i hi-, string tqml inulidiul 
virtues. It may not be ammo, m the hrar phce, to prune* th it tin s dts sold 
m England, and sent out to lndii, under tlie nth ol ‘ < hcltciih im CJi ilybeito 
Aperient I- alts/ ire nothing more than direct pr p intion-. of -ulpluti of soda 
(Ghuber Salt), and sulphate of magnet i (Ipsun Snltl r« -.pei tmdy it is 
further absolutely impossible to prepare salts from tin sc w itus, which hli ill 
retain the carbonate of iron To prenarc the 1> m, ilore w itir, add to oiii pint, 
the moment it n-- taken from the well, i quarter of aunuineol < iny -ditllired 
Lpsiun Silt The water should be drink it the will, iml cun t-ik- n liiat it be 
nut idiool as the carbonic acid is li ible to bceonn c\j>ellid md the iron 
pres lpilatcd from its solution A lortui-,ht, or three \\<«ks course of this 
water attending to the precautions enjoined tt CJieltenh mi, would l ha\e 
little doubt, afford relief to numbers of valclndm iri ms, who li ivm^ m v uq 
rmsai ked the materia medn-a, would be cuuqiclied to confess it 1 u>t that here 
presides the Hygeian goddess. 

Madras, l«f June 1619 A Z 


GhaZEEPORE IfORBES 

The following observations oneountry horsoa are made by a correspondent 
of the same intelligent paper 

“ H ivmg lately passed through the Ghazeeporo district, throughout which 
the Government stallions are permitted to serve the maiL* of the Zkmindara, I 
was induced to make some observations regarding the produce that is likely to 
be deni ed from the system now adopted for the improvement or the breed of 
horses, I was highly pleased at having paid a visit to the Dejait at Gliazeepore, 
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at which place nearly four hundred horses for the Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
are during this month to be presented to a Committee for admission into the 
service , the thorough bred, horses that aro to be sent to Calcutta, tor sale, 
attracted mv particular attention, they are a fine specimen of what kind of 
horses may bo bred on this side of India, possessing size and substance for 
any purpose, combined with much fashion and olegance in their appearance. 

The horses mtendrd for the army arc strong useful colta, and if not too 
severely worked until they arc in full power, or about six years old, they will 
bo found much more valuable than any country horses that can be procured 
for cvui double the sum that is ill owed by the Government It may not be 
amiss to n m irk, that the stud bred horses are longer m coming to their full 
size arid streu-fth than either Arab or country horbes I have even Reen very 
many instances of colts tit the age of three or tour years old being pronounced 
by good in Iges to be wink and w ufiiey hors> a, which at the age of six c r seven, 
display i il a tun vigorous appearam e and wcie well hllcd out I will, therefore, 
veiituic to advise all those who hav i anything to do with young stud horses, 
llut to bi too severe wjth them until they have done growing , if they ire so 
they will fnnl them w mting in that fine round form, which at the age of six 
Vist-s they will otherwise possess 

Tin condition ot the horses at thp Dcjiot is highly creditable to the officers of 
th it d' p irtiuent and the mauin r in which thev are broken in has given them 
a wv Mipirior < irria n i, without making their mouths at all hard or in tho 
ali-litC't fii ^rer itfeitm* their disposition Generally spe akuig, they are ijuiet 
and tnctfili In pisMiig thruiis.U the Ghxzeepore in-trn t I wa* indu< ed to 
tike i loo] it thefoiK wlurh hove been brought up by the stud ofiicerv 

1 w is gi i tilled to -ce the circle m in s and stallions m good order, and then 
foil* it the ige of tleven or twdve months looking remarkably chan and 
he iltliv, md gem rally mic liking they had attained the height ot about thirteen 
hands without the slightest appearance of *ore* or diseases ot any kind 

Tin / mind irs' ra ires not bung so j.nod as the circle marcs, it can hardlv 
be i \peetcil their foul*, should he so 1 irge is the others , though *omtwli t 
sin filer they ippear remarkably well mfi very promiNimj The stud ofhr. rs, 
I In In \e, hiM now authority to buv up all ufits and hikes that are likely to 
att mi »i> toh i ibli sizl tliue cm be no doubt that tho-*; which may not bo 
tonsjihri d ck^ible tor the '•erviee will (if piopeilv broken in for buggies and 
saddle horets) sc il fur much more than the/ ran have cost the Government 
Tin pi in th it is now id opted ot illowmg colts ot the samo ige to run loose 
in paddock'., is productive of tbc most benefit] il consequences they soon 
hen mn icuistomed to c ich other and whrri gnmu up show no disposition to 
light u> the countiy horse >> genei illy do, wluth allies from their being kept 
sepir itc i ruin eaih other , it has auothcr mfi still greater advantage, it pre- 
vents their b» coming tluet m the shoulder- md ov L r chested, which the 
country horses commonly are, and which dtfects are caused by the manner 
m which tin y aru nickittcd, and tin ir being obliged to eat otf the ground, 
without over i while m the stable) having an opportunity of elevating the 
he id to its natural height 

lwas excessively pleaded to observe the fine condition of the horses at 
Captain Hunt* r v Depot I attribute it to their being fed on dry food The oats 
and o it straw is a most excellent food for horse*, infinitely superior to wet 
gram md giasaeiittei’s gross, which, generally speaking has the effect of a 
mild 1 i\ itive, whi n us the forrnci tuod a« ts uuito the contrary It appears to 
me, th at tho eultiv ition of oats might be adopted very generally with great 
succor, more particularly where alluvial laud can be obtained, on which they 
flourish surprisingly From what I have seen, I eon Bafely assert, that three 
and ah ilf seers ot oats and five seers of oat straw per day will keep a horse in 
finer condition and enable him to go through harder work, than five seers of 
gram and seven or t lght seors of gmsecutters grass will do 

During the hut weather I would advise moist grass being substituted for 
the oat straw , it would be a remarkably good alternative, and tend much to 
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keep horses m good health. I hive for a long tune fed my horses on parched 
barley instead of gram, and find it a far better food, and whenever I could I 
have avoided giving green grass X tried the experiment dunng the late war 
upon two horses which at the commencement of the campaign were in equally 
good condition, and I found at the conclusion that the horse, which was fed 
on parched barley, with any kind of dry jungle grass, or the dry stalks of the 
bugnah and soan, was m very good ordtr, whereas the horse that was fed on 
moist gram aud grasscutter’s grass wis a skelctou, like moat of the horsib m 
the division to which I was att idled , as to the geldings, for such work they 
appeared uuablu to stand the cold or rather the gnat change which in this 
country takes place m the twent\ four hours. I have one which, in the hot 
weather, is alwai-. in verv fine condition and is, I know, ns good a horse as is 
generally to be met with, but during the iold weather be is always disrepu 
table to be seen upon, and un ible to pcrtoi in a bard d i> s w ork 
Should these observations meet the c\e of nil} person who can account for 
geldings, where hard worked b> lug in sneh mis' rude < onditum ns nnietv mno 
out of a hundred are in the cold weather, I sh ill toil much obliged Ky the 
secret being comoiumcited through the medium of jour \ iluahle |ournal 
The stud bred hor^ea, I am convinced, for general purpose are the best 
horses m India, and I hope ere lung to ste \ sufficient number of them to 
supersede the necessity of importm 0 auj but the finest Ar iba v 


Indian cube fob the Eak acre 

Take a piece of the lean of mutton about the ‘■lze of a large walnut put 
it into tht fire and burn it for sorn time till it becomes r< dm cd almost to a 
cinder then put it into a nice e of clc m r ig and squeeze it until some moisture 
lb expressed, which mud be dropped into tin ear whet h tbr patient cun 
bear it This his been tried m a tannly at Madre> in more than one ln&tancc, 
aud gave immediere relief, after laudanum aud other medicines hod been 
ineffectually applied 


Account of the Eabthqlake rpEviot sly tefekred to, by a native of 

THE liuMBAl FbESIDEMV 

A correspondent of one of the journals of tho presidency, being a native, 
expresses himself thus —“Last night I come from utfice , thtn We get dartre 
up, ground so much shook water jar ih broken , uil women aud children run 
away No man understand this thing only God, L imp is cracked Goat is 
gone away , all the pennons is much f lightened ” 


Golden Image of Vishni 
Certificate of its capture, with a description of it 

The image of Gold, described in the following document, is now deposited in 
the East India Company’s Baggage Warehouse It is intended to be sold , and 
iiom its great beauty, it is hoped that the Company will purchase it for their 
library 

Copy — Bombay, May 31, 1819 — Thus is to certify, that the golden image of 
the idjl Vishnu, herewith exhibited, was found at Naasick in the month of 
May 1818, with jewels and other property belonging to His Highness Screemunt 
Maharajah Bajee Row Peiahwa Row Pundit Purdhan Bahadoor This beauti 
ful image, which is composed of the finest gold from Mount Ophir, was made 
in the year 1707, and weighs 370 tolas Lt has ever since been preserved with 
the highest veneration as one of the principal household deities m the family 
of Leewajee and his descendants A numerous and expensive establishment 
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of Brahmins and other attendants were constantly maintained for it. It accom 
pained the late Peishwa m ail his pilgrimages in a State palanquin, escorted by 
part of his choicest troops. In this manner, the deity was sent to Nnssick 
during the late Mahratta war, where it was discovered, by the British authori- 
ties, and sent to Poona with the rest ot the propefey found at Nassick, to the 
Honorable Mr Elphmstone who directed Captain Fearon to dispose of the 
same on account of Government 

(Signed; J Feaeoy 

I certify the above to he the signature of Captain Fearon, one of the Prize 
Agents to the Poona division of the Army 

W New?, ham, 

Bombay Cabtle, July 1, 1819 Aq Chiej Sec y to Govt 

Golds* Image of Yishn u 

The religion of the Hindoos is Monotheism, the\ worship God m unity, and 
express tliur tomcptiun ot the divine Bung and his attributes in the most 
awful md sublime teims God thus adored, is Brahma, the one eternal mind, 
the self existing incomprehensible spirit 

The will of God that the world should exist and continue is personified, and 
his ert atrve and prtserv itrve powers appear in Brahma and \ lshnu while Suva 
is tin tmbh mof Ins d< tractive energj not, however, of absolute annihilation, 
but rut Ik r ol it production in mother form 
In Mythnh'jf}, therefore, tins tnud of persons represent the almighty powers 
of creation pn sen atom and destruction Xu Metayihysics, Brilnna is matter, 
Vishnu »pmt Si\ a, time , or m Natural Philosophy earth water and fire 
Vishnu is, therefore the second person of the Hindoo tread and has on the 
whole no doubt a greater number ot adorers than any other deity or attribute 
If indeed we take the sect of \ lshnu in its most comprehensive sense, inelud- 
ing, os we ire warr mted m doing, the schism of Budha, he has mure than all 
thoothei collectively 

He is a personification of the sun, or conversely the ra n is a type of 2mm 
Considering Vishnu ns time, he corresponds with the hours ot tga pt Thero 
are legends of his sleFjung, waking turning on his aide evidently alluding to 
the sun at the solstiets aLo the phenomenon of the overflow and receding of 
the Gingea so similirtu that ot the Kile in Egjpt On the llth dav i some- 
times on thn 1-ith, wlu< h is the da> of the full mounl of the bright h df of the 
lunar niuuth Cartieu \ ishuu is fabled to rise from his slumbtr ot four months 
\ ishnu during his repose uf four months, and when it is just half over, is 
suppose**! to turn kim&eli on his side this n> on the llth of the half bright of 
the Bauu 

Vishnu is reposing on the five-headed serpent , Sesha, emblematic of eternity, 
or Aiianta aa tlie serpent, as well as \ibhuu, as sometimes called meaning end- 
less or infinite The heads of the serpent are spread into a kind of canopy 
over Vishnu, and from each ol its mouths issue n forked tongue, and seems to 
threaten instant death to any whom rashness may prompt to distrust him. 

Vishnu is contemplating and willing the creation of the world. The creative 
power, Brahma, is seen springing from his navel on a lotus, and Schoa forma a 
couch for the contemplative deity Brahma is in hia usual four-faced form , 
in two of his bands are the V 6das- 

In his left hand he holds the Gadha , the nght aren is extended towards his 
favorite Lachuni On his breast is a gem named Bhuguihta, worn also by him 
m his AvaUva of Cnnun, and biB head dress is called mungut for moogort 
The Hindoos are taught to behave that, at the end of every cal pa, creation or 
formation, all things are absorbed in this deity, and that in the interval of 
another creation he repose th himself upon the serpent Liska. 
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ACOOUNT OF THE ClTY OF JkYPOKE. 

The following account of this celebrated city begins with promising only a 
sketch of its present appearance, it preserves us, however, some traditional 
information from native sources, and some authentic observations made in 
the British camp on the recent state of things in that part of R ljpootana. 

The notes of an intelligent correspondent have enabled us to give a rapid 
sketch ot the present appearance of the celebrated city uf Jey pore The 
Rajah Jey biug is well known for haviug been a great encourager of European 
eciouce, and it is mentioned at Jey pore that the plan of the city was laid out 
by an Italian, who had gone thither m his early vouth, and who was specially 
sent by the Rajah to Europe, to be instructed in the knowled 0 e of the arts and 
sciences necessary for the completion of his plans. The H than w as imply 
supplied with the means of obtaining every nort of luform ition, and after 
several lean, returned to Jey pore It is added, to his honor tli it lit bruught 
bock with him a very considerable portion of the money that h id been adv meed 
to him and th it he died m the city which his talents and 111*1 nuity had pnnci 
pally formed- It is possible that tliia story may not be correct in evorv parti- 
cular, but it is certain that the arringi ment of the buildings and streets of 
Jey pore ls superior to the genius ot a Rajpoot, or am other intivt uf India. 
Iu 1779, Jcypore became the refuge and sanctuary uf Hindoo learning and it was 
from thence that Colonel Puller procured the nrsl complete copy ol the \ < das, 
which he afterwards presented to the British Museum Don Pedro de Silva 
was at that time physician to the Itajah, and many other Europeans were 
entertained at court for the cultivation of scientific pursuits \\ ith suth a 
disposition, there can be little doubt tint the Ilijah availed himsilf of 
EurupLan taste and skill, for the purpose of improving and cmhclliihiug his 
city The liberality and raagmht mice of his p itrou ago ‘•tern to diffuse over 
the period in which he reigned though in an interior device, the charm which 
gave importance to that of Augustus, 

The annexed account is the result of a very short visit to the splendid capi 
tal of the lUj pouts. 

The city of Tevpore is enclosed on three sides by lulls of a moderate height, 
surmounted with several forts and other works bat at such 1 distanci from the 
town as not to afford \t much projection The biffs, though apparently desti- 
tute of verdure, have with their white foits avery pretty ispect , the town has 
also a good and lofty wall of stone, and the gates are double with 1 irge open 
courts Between To the west the city is open, with the t-\i option of the wall . 
but here ore several old castle like forts, by which the plain is overlooked and 
commanded As these fortifications Are frequently met within Rijpootana, 
they do not denote vicinity of a royal residence, nor does anything else 111 the 
neighbourhood , the few villages scattered about having the usual appearance 
of meanness and poverty, and the country is particularly dcsulate ana uuplea 
sant from its deep Band, a belt of which seems to encircle Jeyporo to the extent 
ot three or tour com On first entering the city by the western or AjmeLr gate, 
the breadth of the street, as well as tne apparent regularity with which the 
houses have been built, excites some eurpnze , but here as in all the outer 
parts, much ruin prevails. It is not until we reach the mum street, or Uhouk, 
that the extraordinary beauty of Jeypore, strikes the stringer, as much with 
delight as with the utmost astonishment, to behold an Asiatic city so agreeably 
different to all he has seen before Instead ot narrow miserable streets, across 
which, as at Benares and elsewhere, one might almost lc ip, and large houses 
crovded with hlthy huts, here is one which for extent, width, and regularity, 
might be considered noble in any part of Europe It ib two* miles long with 
a breadth of between 80 and 90 feet The houses from end to end on cither 
side have tho most exact and pleasing uniformity, except at tlio cornors, where 


* Two miles of 23 fa ri oags, by perambulator The breadth is from gnaw by pacing 
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Other streets ran into this and here in some places are the Rajpoot temple*, 
and in other situations ornamented cupola buildings opposing each other, which 
give a gay and tasteful variety to the Beene 
ThiB Chunk is wholly a Benes of ehopa or warehouses, and the buildings are 
confined to the ground titter , but ibove them rises a sort ot balustrade, or open 
screen, of frctwoik masonry, and this again is crowned by a very pretty light 
turret The whole is white and the general effect singularly beautiful It is 
somewhat m dec iy tow ards the extreme ends of the street w here the population, 
as in the ''iiburb°, generally hid become scanty, from the miseries suffered in this 
country but already are rep its in several qu liters carrying on Fi om the palace, 
which forms apparently almost an entire quarter of the city, rises a lofty nanar 
ol i very elegant form, overlooking the Chouk, into which run other streets of 
almost iqn il width to that already described, regularly meeting each othrr at 
a central point, whero the Chouk forms scvtral **qu ires, and in the middle ot 
thr se ait large rt ozaoirs of hi injury, now dry, as also the channel ol the canal 
running through the citv by whnh tliey were formerly supplied The works, 
however, appear throughout in the most excellent order, and add greatly, even 
without water, to tin beauty of the city which, it may be here observed, 
presents a rare and most pie ising appeal ance of cleanliness. The Chow nnghee 
road is not ne Per and when a street ot nearly the same length perhaps of 

f reifctr breadth, and the most pleasing uniformity in its buildings, is brought 
tfore the eye accubtompd in other Asiatic cities tu all that is disagreeably the 
re\ ersc in e\ ery respect the very powerful and lively effect ot the contrast may 
be easily connived There is one drawback to this in the number of little 
temporirv sheds for the sale of goods in the very centre of the streets, they 
areot wood,oi thi common grass reed (wr/ivfl, and also abound mthe square^ 
where they ire covereil over with white cloth and filled up with boleb of goods, 
like a luge 1 ur Although the eye is somewhat hurt by this Indi in outturn, 
the spacf is so ample that no im on vemence arises Irom it, while it gives a 
busy trading eh natter to the city, and affords protection to the inhabitants 
from the sun The temples are of stone and in them the most elaborate 
i curious workmanship is thrown away on figures, without taste or proportion 
( yet, take these bmidingo altogether, viewing them from a little distance, their 
forms, though solatia hat grotesque are by no means destitute of beauty They 
would be gl idly adapted to give in oriental feature to an European park. 
The nn „ing of their bells in the evening the ones ot the wondering tridirs, 
and tin huuiot the busy multitude collected in the Chuuk, with the display 
of all sorts c»t merchandize trmn the gay kimlhah to the muak melon \ot wnicn 
the neighbouring sandy plains give great abundance; term with the pleasing 
Situation a most In cly picture The gates only of the pal ice present them 
sell es to the streets (with the exception of one building' and the interior 
could not it this time be seen The pal ice is said to possess within itself 
Bpieious tanks, groves, Ac , and to have m iny buildings of fine white marble , 
that just alluded to is the Hiwa khana Intention or imagination las given it 
the lorrn ol i peacocks kul, lull spread, and certainly looking for such a con 
ceit, it comes home to the eye without much exertion of i onev It is a pretty 
light buildiug, but has no chaiacter of magnificence , abounds in little win- 
dows seeming to mark the g vudy spots of the tail, and is crowned with email 
gilt spires, Ac The rooms must be very narrow, as one can b om the street 
almost see through them 

This fine cxtenaivo citv, once the great mart, between Delhi and the South of 
India has a vast number of large houses very superior to what is commonly 
Been among natives, yet not without the faults they usually display, such as 
low rooms, small windows But to this there are exceptions , and through- 
out Jeypore there prevails a comfortable cleanliness, and a taste bo striking 
in its plan and sty It ot decoration, that the stranger involuntarily, when he 
reaches its interior, stops to g ize with the most agreeable satisfaction and 
surprise Though all without has a cheerless desert wildness, here all ia life 
ana hustle and the bazaar appears to bo excellently provided. Considering 
the many miseries to w hicli this city must have been subject, during the long 
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period Meer Khan was encamped near it, and possessed in effect the whole 
province its present appearance maj be just cause for wonder The place 
whtre the chief just mentioned bre iched a wall, i uuning fiom the town up 
the lull-' to the tort is ubscrv able from the new woik b> wku h it is filled up 
At the distance ot six or seven miles from Jcjpore is the liyilib fountry 
pAlace of Amber, said to he very beautiful . but is the interior could not be 
seen at this period we did not go so fn The rouutiy between Ajineer and 
Jeypore his ill that cheerless half desolate i^pect common to Jbijpootam, but 
that its state already greatly unmoved mat be « \ul< nt to e\er> observer 
Few ullages now are seen m total lum , much cultiv ition prevuis m parts, 
and the Iriveller fills m occasionally with passengers and loaded cattle, 
aabich was b\ no means the cise fitteen month* ago Ajineer is cutetinly a 
muie agree ible piounce than Jejpoie It is not &o sandj,the towns md 
a ill iges appear to have sutiered lea.^, and hue grovea w ith picctB of w att r are 
often met with, refreshing the he ut mdeve 1 he near c uitonnu ut Hussee 
nabad (the Butish lo«.«u hibititim’ with \ mine i h i-. all c id y within a 
few mouths adorned its proper mriu, by dint ot the most pcrsevi ring exertion 
for slieltei and this it ibund mtly exhibits m all tlie v incties of taste md 
famv The cantonment is abcuit eight units from Itjpoie The situition 
is high and promises to be very heilthv, and mdted it h is hitherto been so 
At i distance n-e the lulls uf Ajmter m ir i\lm h the first liutisli tmbassodor 
had Ills pieseutation — LnUuUa G u< runout Ga- its 


An fm itinc Elephvi^t Hint 

Extract of alttter received in London, dited hlus^ungo May 4 — ■ For 

some dijahifore our amv il at \ we hvd intelligence ol ut immense wild 

elephant being m a large gias-^sw imp vuthm hie unit ot us lleli id inh tinted 
the swamp for >e Us and w as the terroi ot the surrounding villigci*. many of 
whom ho had killed he h id only one tu 1 and there v is not i vill i^ for 
mauy miles round that did not know tLe f»n/ah < l dint ke hnlhri or the luge 

one-toothed elephant and one of out paru Colonel b h id the veer he hue 

been charged and his eleph mt put to the n e ht ilniut b\ tins f mious Jellow 
Me determined to go m pmsuit ot him and iccuidin^lv, on the thud day 
after our arrival started in the morning mustenn., between pnvite md 
Government elephants 32, but seven ot them oulv with spoj tsinen on their hacks 
As we knew that, in the event of the wild one charging, hi would prob ibly 
turn against the male elephants the drivers of two oi thiee of tLe lai^ist were 
armed with spears On our w iv to the swamp wi shot a gicit quintitv ot 
different sorts of game, that got up before the hue ui eleph mte and had 
hardly entered the swamp when in consequence ol one of tin pirty hung it a 
partridge, we saw the great obpet of our < xpediuon, tliL wild elephant, gLt up 
out of some luug gr tss about 250 yards b< fore us whete lie stood stump at ua 
and flapping Ills huge ears Me linmedi itely made t luie of the tlepli mts, 
with the sportsmen in the centre and went str ught up to him, until within 
130 v trds , when fiaring he was gomg to turn from us all the party D ive him 
a vollej some of us bring two, three, and four bvrnds tie then turned round, 
and made for the middle of the sw imp The chase commenced now, ana 
alter following him upwards of i mile, with our elephants up to thnr bellies 
m mud, we succeeded m turning hun to the edge of the swamp where he 
allowed us to get within W) yards of bun, and gave lum another volley 
in his full front , on which he made a grand charge at us but fortunately 
only grased one of the pad elephants He then again made for the middle 
of the flwamp, throwing up blood and water from his trunk, and making 
a terrible non*e, which clearly showed that he had been severely wounded 
We followed him and were obliged to swim our elephants through a piece 
of deep stagnant water, occasionally giving idiot when making a stop m 
some very high grass he allowed us again to come within 60 yards, and 
got another volley , on which he made a second charge more furious 
than the first, but was prevented making it good by some ahots fired when 
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very close to 00 , 'which stunned and fortunately turned him. He then 
made for the edge of the swamp, again swimming a piece of water, through 
which we followed with considerable difficulty m consequence of our pads 
and howdahs having become much heavier^ from the soaking they had got 
twice before we were up to the middle in the howdahs, and one of the 
elephants fairly turned over and threw the nder and his guns into the water 
He was taken off by one of the pad elephants, but his three guns went 
to the bottom This accident took up some time during which the wild ele- 
phant had made his way to the edge of the swamp, and stood perfectly still, 
looking at us, and trumpeting with ins trunk. As soon as we got all to rights, 
we again advanced with the elephants in form of a crescent, m the full expec- 
tation of a desperate charge, nor were we mistaken The animal now allowed 
ua to come within 40 yards of him, when we took a very deb berate aim at his 
head, and on receiving this fire, he made a most furious charge, in the act ot 
which and when within ten yards of some of us he received a mortal wound, 

and fell as dead as a stone. Sir B , a civilian has the credit of giving him 

his death wound, which on examination proved to be a small ball from a Joe 
M&nton jpin over the left eye, tor this was the onlv one of 31 that he had 
received in the head, which was found to have entered the brain When down, 
he measured, in height 12 feet 4 inches , in length from the root of the tail to 
the ton of the head 16 feet , and 10 feet round the neck. He had upwards of 
80 balls in his head and body His onlv remaining tusk when taken out 
weighed 36lbs , and when compared with tame ones was considered small for 
the siae of the animal After he fell, a number of the villagers came about us, 
and were reioiced at the death of their formidable enemy, and assured na, that 
during the last four or five years he had killed nearly filfcy men Indeed, the 
knowledge of the mischief he had occasioned was the only thing that could 
reconcile us to the death of bo noblp an animaL We were just three houra from 
the tune we first saw him, until he fell , and what added much to the gratifica- 
tion of the day, we had not a single accident to man or elephant, excepting 
Captain P s upset, and he was so fortunate as to recover his guns the following 

morning by means of divers. Colonel S an old and very keen India 

sportsman, declared he had never seen or heard anything to equal the day’s 
sport ” 


Method of making Steel in Mi sore.* 

Instructions to convert Iron into Steel , as lomniunicated by the Steel Makers of 
Mysore By C V B , January G 1803. 

To work the Iron — Take of the ore of iron, called canaralloo put it by baskets 
into the furnace made in the manner of the chunam kilns , cover this with the 
same quantity of charcoal , in this manner put in three layers of each, ore and 
charcoal alternately The %mace is then wrought with a large bellows for 
su hours, or from 6 fall 12 . when the stone or ore is found melted into one 
mass, on opening the side aoor of the furnace , which should be quickly beat 
out into bars before it cools, employing four or five men with heavy hammera 
for this purpose. This is the best sort of iron in this country , and sells on the 
spot from two to three maunds for a pagoda (Doorgee) 

To make steel 0 } this Iron —1 Take the bars of iron, beat them into pieces 
of eight inches long, and four inches in circumference , cut them into two equal 
parts — 2 Then take plenty of red clay, put it m water strain it off by a 
channel and conduct it into a hollow place when you find the water become 
clear , drawing off the water, take the pure clay, and an equal proportion of 
black ashes of paddy husk, and employ two men, one to pound them in a stone 


• This steel is equal fn all respects to east steel of the beet land, and even superior It u 
combined with a small quantity of oxygon , and it is supposed that this article mutes during' 
the act of fusion, and obtained from the plants 
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mortar in the manner m which nsper is beat and the other to supply the mor 
tar with this mixture . then of this impalpable powder make moosas (crucibles) 
of a span in length ana eight inches in circumference, of the sire or shape of the 
plantain flower or guava-fruit , and dry it gradually by exposure, at first under 
the shade, and then to the sun till it u proper!? dried —1 Put into c ich of 
these ntooaaa, when perfectly dry, one of the abuvemeutioned half pieces of 
iron and cover it with a handful of the creeper (with its leaves! called m 
0 in ira, t\>onanahall(c t or m T illooga. I ‘andiateoaa and fillup the vac Alien a 
with paddy husk , cover the whole with some of the purified earth which dry 
well by exposing it to the fire Of these nimsat, to the number of 54 are put 
into the furnace. 

Instructions to male the Furvwe — Make your furnace one cubit square, Old 
three in height divide it within a wall make a hole from hi hind through 
the wall into the furnace in which two 1 irgc billows are to bi fixed spread 
Borne grass on the bottom of the furnace on this, lay charcoal and our »t a 
chv pipe, in which the mouths of the billows arc inw rted thin amngt the 
54 wiwsas in the furnace one over another and lay m plenty of charcoal, as 
much as is necessary The bellows are to be well worked from 6 to 3 
o'cloik, nine hours , when vou hud from the fumaco that the red flames turn 
white for it is come to a white heatl, you may suppose it is sufficiently done , 
then sprinkle a little water over the furnace ana take out the cover 

them with sand and cool them with water when they are sufficiently cool 
break them with a small hammer, and you will have 20 or 30 prepared steel 
masses out of the 64 This is the finest and Vm stknid of steel above the Ghauts, 
used in all works They are sold on the 8jx>t from fiv e star or Doorgce pagodas 
for a hundred pieces. If you put half pri pared sUel ajrun into the furn ice m 
the same maimer, you will get them well done The stca 1 makers purchase tbo 
iron at 100 pieces for a pagoda, being about three maunds m weight 

March 15, 1603. C \ B 


The Andamans the manners of two Natives, Captives at Penano 

On the 1st Apnl 1810 were landed on the beach of Penang tv\o negroes 
from the Andaman Islands, captured by the crew oi i China junk 'Iheir 
appearance excited much interest and curio«itv, as inci of p< oplc gun rally 
considered as cannibals The following account was comimnin ittd to the 
editor of the Gazette, by a gentleman residing at that presidency, who 
humanely took them under hia care 

“ A Chinese jonk, manned partly by Chinese and partly by rumnlis pro 
ceeded to the Andaman Islands, to collect Ilccho dc M ar and ly mg iboiit two 
miles from the shore, they observed about eight or ten of the sa\ agf h approach 
ing the junk, wadmg through the water Lpun coming within a short dis 
tiinre of the vesseL they discharged several showers of arrows, whic li si verely 
wounded four of tne Chinese, 'ibc Burmahs gave lniuu-dutc pursuit in their 
boat, and after much difficulty took two of the savages \ risoners 

“ During the chase, they were frequently observed tu dive and to make 
their appearance at a considerable distance, to elude their pursuers. Several 
of the arrows were picked up by the Chinese which are uow m my possession , 
they are made of rattans, with apiece of hard wood for a point, and an iron 
nail of fish bone fastened to the extremity, in such a manner as to render it 
difficult to extract, if it enter the body 

* ^ ese negroes are extremely diminutive in stature, though apparently 
veil formed, and their limbe and arms are uncommonly small one of them 
is four feet six inches, the other four feet seven inches high, and each weigh 
ing 7C)bs avoirdupois. They have large paunches, and though bo small, are 
in good condition. One is an elderly man of ferocious aspect, the other a boy 
about 17, of a good expression of countenance They appear dull and heavy, 
extremely averse to speak i ng , when conversing, which they only do when 
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left alono and imagine they are unobserved, they make a noise resembling 
much the cackling of turkeys. They are of a jet black colour, and their skin 
has an extraordinary shining appearance, and their bodies are tattooed all 
over , they hive a mo>t voracious appetite, and crack the bones of fowls with 
their teeth with tho greatest facility Their manner of ascending a cocoanut 
troc is remarkable, running up like a monkey, and descending with astonish- 
ing velocity 

“ The population of the great Andaman, and all its dependencies, does not 
exceed 2 OuO, or 2 500 souls , these are dispersed in small societies along the 
coast, or ou the lesser Island within the harbour never penetrating deeper 
into tlie interior than tho 'skirts of tho forest Their sole occupation seems 
to be that of climbing rocks, or roving along the margin of the sea m quest of 
a precarious meal of hsli, which during tho tempestuous season they often 
seek in vain 

u It is an object of much cunositv to discover the origin of a race of people 
so widely differing not oulytiom ill the inhabitants of the neighbouring con 
tm< nt hut also from those of the Nicobar Islands , however, lie enquiries of 
travellers have produced no •nti'dactory conclusion In stature, the Anda 
nuticrs seldom < xcei J fivo feet, their limbs are di>pruportionately slender, 
the i bellies piotubcnnt, with high shoulders and large heads, and they 
appear 1 1 be a degeucr vte ruec of uegroo, v\ ith wuolly hair, flat noees, and 
thick bps their eyes are small and red, their skm of a deep sooty black, 
while their eounten mcis exhibit the extreme of wretchedness, a hornd mix- 
ture ot famine and ferocity They go quite miked, and are insensible to any 
shame from exposure 

“ The few implements they use are of the rudest texture Their principal 
■weapon is a bow, from four to live feet loin* , the string made of the fibres of 
a tree, or a lip of bunboo, with arrows of reed, headed with fish bone, or 
wood harden'd iu tlm hre Besides tin*, they carry a spear of htavy wood 
sharp numted, aud a slut Id made of h irk They shoot and spear fish with 
great dexterity and are amd also to uoe a small h ind net made ot the filaments 
ot baik II mug kindled a hre they throw the U&h on the coals, and devour 
it half-broiled 

‘ Their h vbitations displav little more ingenuity than the dens of wild 
beasts lour sticks h\* d in the ground are bouud at top, and listened trails 
verselv by r*, to which brmehes of trees aru suspended an opening just 
luge enough to admit of entrance is left on one side, vnd their bed is com- 
posed of L aves Being much lucommoded by msei ts, their hrst occupation 
of v morning is to plaster their bodies with mud which hardening m the sun, 
forms m impenetrable armour Their woolly heads they paint with ochre md 
wati r, md when thus completely dressed, a more hideous appearance is nnt 
to be found in the humau form Their salutation is performed by lifting up 
one leg, and sm ickmg with their hand the lower part of the thigh 

‘ Their canoes are hollowed out of the trunks of trees, bv fire and mstru 
meats of stom, li mug no iron m use among them, but such as they acciden- 
tally proem e from Europeans or from vessels wrecked on their coast Tho 
meu ore cunning and revengeful, and have a great hatred to strangers , they 
have never inode an attempt to cultivate the land, but subsist on what they 
can piek up or kilL 

“ Tho language ot the Andamaners has not been discovered to possess the 
slightest affinity to any that is spoken m ludia or among the Islands 

" They appear to express an adoration to the sun the genu of the woods, 
waters and mountains In storms they apprehend the influence of a maJig 
nant being, and doprecate his watch bv chanting wild chorusses. Of a future 
state it is uot known they have any idea, which possibly arises from oar ini 
perfect muuia of discovering their opinion ” 

PBNANa, April 1819 
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Sits of Palibotura and Jain Antiquities. 

Bhauoulpoor, May 1, 1819 —Colonel Franklin, in his late tour, re visited tha 
celebrated mountain of Mandar, for the pur [lose of comparing ana collating the 
ancient inscriptions, copies of which he had brought away in 1815, with tha 
originals on tne dock , and he found them, with a very trifling exception of a 
few words, to have been correctly delineated. Copies of these inscriptions have 
been tendered to the acceptance of the British Museum 
After halting several days at this interesting hill, to examine its natural pro- 
ductions and to procure specimens of its minerals and fossils. Colonel Franklin 
proceeded towards the town of Gorruckpoor, with the intention of making the 
circuit of what are generally denominated the Uorruckpoor hills. 

On reaching the invalid Tannah of Rungpore m the coarse of his annual in- 
spection, Colonel Franklin extended his researches to the ruins iu the vicinity 
To the south west of Soor^j Ghurrah at a distance about nine miles, the site 
of the ancient city of Jvnugghur has been discovered and in its immediate 
neighbourhood, Colonel Franklin had the good fortune to excavate from the 
earth a colossal Jam statue, which confirms the prevalence of the Jam 
religion throughout this district, at a very remote penod 
It may be mentioned as a satisfactory proof both of the accuracy of the 
Puranas in geographical matters, as well as of the carefulness of Colonel 
Franklin s examinations, that the distance assigned by these sacred books for 
the extent of Pahhothra Koval, from Puttughotta on the cast to fconnj Ghurrah 
on the west, accords with the actual distance measured by the perambulator, 
which is from seventy-six to eighty miles 
Colonel Franklin crossed the Kiel nver, which divides the districts of 
Bhaugulpoor and Behar, and approached two small hills running parallel to 
each other, to the distance of about half a mile in a westerly course The 
north side of these hills presented a singular appearance the top seemed com- 
posed of small pyramids and from the north side serrated. He then examined 
the vallev said to have been formerly the seat of a rich and populous bazaar , 
after which he ascended the south side of the hill, where he iound the remains 
of a Bmall square fort, from which he observed on the plain below a great 
number of tanks, ruins of buildings, and a profusion of broken bricks scattered 
to a considerable extent On the tank of oue of these tanks, Colonel Franklin 
dug up a Jain figure of very large dimensions, woody headed, and a faco 
perfectly Ethiopian 

To the southward are other remarkable remains connected with the history 
of the former . Colonel Franklin proceeded tlnther, and found that the ruin 
was called Inara Pi/e, and was built by Rajah India Dumar, who reigned at 
Jynugghur at a very remote period, and whose family are designated m the 
Puranas by the name of Sooraj Bun, or children of the sun The ruins of the 
rampart of the fort were still visible , it is a Bquare, each face of which is about 
350 yards, and its ditch must once have been formidable The interior is now 
occupied by a tolerably large village and fields of cultivation On the western 
face there appear the ruins of a great number of temples 
At this place the Colonel procured another Jain figure, of smaller dimen- 
sions , ana he has extracted an interesting account of both these places from 
the Puranas 

Continuing his tour, he proceeded to visit the hot springs at Bhoem Bund, 
the source of the Mun nver, which flows by the town of Gorruckpoor The 
water of these springs issues from several parts of the base of a small hill , it is 
exceedingly hot ana the bed of the streams apparently calcareous , the water 
is deliciously clear and pure, though it seemed to possess the property of 
expelling the coherent Bubstance of quartz, and renders the stone quite friable. 

Amongst a considerable collection of fossils and mineral specimens, Colonel 
Franklin found a sounding stone, about two feet and a half m length by two 
m breadth, which on being struck with a bamboo or any other substance 
emitted a dear, shrill, sonorous tone , it did not appear to the Colonel to be 
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what mineralogists term clink stone, bnt rather resembled the calcophonoe or 
sounding stone of the ancients as described by the younger Pliny The want 
of apparatus and tests prevented its being immediately analyzed 
By a collateral excursion, the Colonel had obtained some Memoranda of 
several of the tribes inhabiting the Jungleterry district, with an account of 
their religious ceremonies, manners, and customs 
The work which Colonel Franklin intends to forward to England, for 
publication in the course of the present year, is to be designated “ The Fourth 
Part of Pahbothra.” 

The venerable and indefatigable cultivator of these kindred branches of re- 
search is now engaged m constructing an Essay on the Jains, for which he is 
provided with an abundance of highly curious and interesting materials 


The Abbe Dubois, (Extracts from Mr. J Hands’ Journal.) 

Rode out this morning to the celebrated mosque, built bv Tiupoo, the finest 
I have seen It has two minarets, or towers, about 100 feet nigh, with gal- 
leries near the top, surmounted with domes curiously ornamented. I was 
permitted to enter, and was shown the whole building From the top of one 
of the min irets I had a fine view of the fort and surrounding country' Within 
this mosque I found a Mussulman’s school, in which a number of the boys were 
reading extracts trom the Koran and other books As most of them under- 
stood C inara, I s it down among them and told them of Jesus Christ, the true 
and di\iue Prophet, whom God sent to teach and save mankind , and directed 
them to look to Him, and believe in Him for salvation 

Received a kind note from the Honorable Mr Cole, inviting me to the 
Residency* to morrow to ‘■pend the day with l’Abb^ Dubois, the venerable 
and very respectable Roman C ithohe Missionary, who is there on a visit but 
having etigiged to preich to the little congregation here to morrow evening, 
I was obliged to decline the invitation Spent some part of this day m revis- 
ing 015 Cfunra tmiisDtnu of the Gospel by Matthew and in making certain 
passages, words &c , on which I wish to receive l’AbW’s opinion, as I hope, 
before I leave Scringapatam, to be able to submit a part of the translation 
to hiB inspection He has uow laboured among the Canarese for upwards of 
twenty years, and is said to understand the language better than any other 
European in the country 

In the evening accompanied Captain M to the Lall baugh , the remams'"of 
the walks, avenues, water-courses, fountains, Ac , Ac , show that these were once 
noble gardens, but they arc now in a state of ruin. The numerous towering 
cypress trees which lemnn give them a solemn air In the midst stands the 
palace built by Hyder All, which, though composed of contemptible materials, 
was once a grand and gorgeous edifice It contains four spacious and lofty 
courts, one on each side, the roofs of which are supported by a great number of 
curiously carved pillare Esch of these courts is open m front, and haa 
galleries in the inner side, where Ryder sat to give audience, transact business, 
and amuse himself with those exhibitions which form so considerable a part of 
the amusements of Indian princes Some of the walls, ceilings, and pillars, 
are painted m a very fanciful style Of the apartments some stall retain a 
portion of their original beauty, but parts thereof are fallen down, and, probably, 
a few more years will bnng the whole of it to the ground Not far from the 
palace is the mausoleum of Hyder, his wife, and Tippoo Their bodies rest 
under a spacious dome, which is surrounded by an open verandah , the pillars of 
which are of black granite, beautifully polished. The people in attendance 
allowed me to walk into the mausoleum The tombs were covered with nch 
silks, A number of pots, containing flowers, were placed around them, and 
from the dome were suspended several large lamps, which are lighted every 
evening Whilst I surveyed this gloomy mansion, I was not a little afflicted 


* At Mysore, about nine miles from Senngapatam, 
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W[ th a consideration of the transitory rature of all earthly glory Here, con 
fined in narrow space, he two persons, whose fame only a fow years since 
spread over almost all the world from a state of obscurity, Hydcr rose 
to the command of numerous armies, made extensive conquests, and had 
almost all the wealth of the South of India at hiB command , and bis son sue* 
ceedul to all his wealth and power Now, here they slumber m death 1 their 
kingdom is departed from than their places are falling into rums, and their 
children in a state of confirn meat, an. tasting of tint tup which thar fathers 
caused others to drink to the \crv dregs. Thus does the righteous Governor 
of the world ‘ Wait the wds of the fathers upon the children” Just at the 
entrance ot the garden stands a handsome cenotaph, lattly erect* d to the 
memory of Captain Baillie, who after an unfortunate defeat by the united 
forces of Hyder and Tippoo on the lOfch of September I7 m>, was, with a 
number of other g illant officers, taken prisoner, and shut up m Scnngip item 
After suffering captivity for stmt time in its must horrid form, he was poisoned 
by the command of Ttppoo Set eral of the office rs taheD with him tiru supposed 
to have shared the same fate, or to have died from the cruel usage they 
experienced in prison 

Sent out BussAph to bring me an account of the schools, distribute traetd, Ac 
He returned w ltli sever vl re*p<.< table u itives to whom he ha<l given tracts, who 
desired to converse with me on the fcubjucts which they had brought to their 
notice. Some heard with much attention O, that the truth may affect thtir 
hearts 1 

October 1 —Visited the mosque agam this morning, and gave a small present 
to the man who admitted me ycaterdav To the otficiatiug priest I presented 
a copy of the Kev Henry Mirtyu's l J cr&ian New Testament, winch he read 
with considerable ease, and said he understood and to tin ecboohi) aster I gave 
a Hindoostaneo New Testament , both were much gritihed by my presents, 
and requested me to write my nunc in the Testaments which I accordingly 
did, ana they promised to keep them in a public part of the mosquo, lor the 
perusal of tnose who may come there After discoursing soun time on the 
importance of the truths they contain, and beseeching them not to cast them 
aside, but to read and study them with humility and pray er, 1 touk iny leave 
I was informed by the person who had accompanied me to the top of the 
minaret, that in the tame of lippoo, the fort or city was full of huuses, and the 
number computed to be about 3,<K)0 It is supposed th it the number is now 
reduced nearly one half and that of the inhabitants to about I5,ooo The 
pettah, distant about half a mile from the fort, called Sh tgur Gauj am is large, 
and probably contains as many inhabitants as tbe fort Oh, wlmt a multitude 
of precious souls 1 all, I fear, pen&hiug for lack of knowledge. Oniny return, I 
called at one of the Canara schools , a number of people having collected 
round me, f Bpoke to them and to the children for some time, and give them 
tracts and catechisms. After breakfast, wcDt to see a very large and ancient 
pagoda in the fort, which, on account of its reputation for peculiar sanctity, 
and the influence and gifts of the Brahmins, Tippoo had left unmolested I 
was not permitted to approach nearer than the gateway, where, entering into 
conversation with some of the Brahmins m attendance, I soon had iround me 
a large congregation I endeavoured to impress upon their minds the sin and 
folly of idolatry, and informed ihem of the nature and perfections of tho true 
God , read and explained the first and second commandments , afterwards 
described their state and characters as sinners, and the nature of that redemp- 
tion which is revealed in the Scriptures, adding, that whosoever bcheveth shall 
be saved, but that he that beueveth not snail be condemned Upon the 
Brahmins, little impression appeared to be made, and some even mocked , but 
of the lower cagt/x, many of whom were prea nt, some see mod to feel and 
expressed their approbation of what they had heard Several of them after 
wards came to me at Captain M ’g, requesting further instructions, to whom I 
give tracts, <fec. Among the number, I was particularly pleased with one, who 
appeared to me a sincere, and even anxious, enquirer This man I requested 
to call upon me again 
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W 13 informed that l’Abb4 Dubois was returned from Mysore to his chapel 
in the Pettah, near Senngapatara, which is his principal residence Having 
a groat desire to see him, 1 transmitted a note to hi m, signifying my intention 
to pay him a visit in the afternoon if agreeable I was received by him with 
much politeness, and he entered with me very freely into conversation on 
missionary affairs He is a man of considerable ltarnmg, and of superior 
abilities, and appears to possess much more liberality than is usually fouud m 
the Church of ituine lie greatly laments his want ot success, and the dread 
ful depravity and extreme insensibility of the Hindoos. He regards the obsta- 
cles which opjxjse the progress ot Christianity in his congregation as insuper- 
able, ind imagines that the Hindoos are entirely rejected of God The last 
twenty live yearn of hi* life he has spent almost exclusively with this people, 
and consequently knows more of tnem than perhaps any other European in 
the country , and ho observed, that the awful desorption of the Gentile world, 
given by St 1* mi in the first Ch ipter of hii Epistle to the Romans is in every 
respect, applicable to them lie has about 6 oOo under his care in v inous parts 
of the Mysore country, who are called Christians but notwithstanding all the 
p uns which he has t iken with them, th< re m scarcely one who has more than 
the name He deplored their lgnurauce, aud the difficulty he experiences in 
endeavouring to m ike them under-tand Ins instructions I spoke to him of 
tho necessity for schools and of the sacred Scriptures, in order to inform their 
minds , he replied, th it he had no means of supporting schools, and no leisure 
for translating the Scriptures When I related to him what the Lord had done 
m Bengal by our Baptist brethren, he was filled with astonishment, but ex- 
pressed his fear* lest those whom they regard as converts should deceive them 
He also appeared much gratihod by the accounts which I gave him of the 
spread of Lhnatiamty in various parts of the world, and of the exertions of 
Mission iry, Bible, aud Tract Societies 

L’Abb6 ia a venerable looking old roan, with a long flowing beard. He has 
adopted most of tho customs of the Hindoos iq respect to dresB, diet, <fec , <K.c. 
For m my years ho eudurtd the greatest hardships aud privations, in eonse 
qupiico of the want of supplies tiom Euroi^, which were interrupted by its 
political agitations and his health has suffered greatly from this cause His 
tenijmral circumstances are now more comfortable I was informed that he had 
beeu more successful in introducing vaccination among the Hindoo* than any 
other practitioner, aud that he receives an allowance from the Government for 
his services in this capacity His church is a neat looking building, and ap 
pears capable of holding about 200 persons , os he pro iches to his Canara 
congregation early on ntret Sabbath morning, I requested permission to hear 
him, which he very cheerfully granted. On my return I sent him the last 
Missionary Register, Baptist Accounts, Bible Reports, Ac , for hifl perusaL 

Oct. 2 — Early this morning accompanied my kind host Captain M in his 
chaise to Mysore, where we were kindly received bv the Honorable Mr Cole and 
the gentlemen who reside with him The Residtncy is a noble building, and 
elegantly furmshi d, and is situated about half a mile from the fort and palace 
ot the Riyah Here 1 was immediately furnished with a most comfortable 
apartment, and requested to stay ns long as my business would allow In the 

evening Dr J , Physician to the Residency, and an eminent Botanist, kindly 

accompanied me to the llajah’s garden which is very extensive, and contains 
a number of rare and valuable trees Tins gentleman, who for a considerable 
time past has had the garden under his care, h is spared no pains to improve 
it , and has, moreover endeavoured to excito in the Rajah a taste for pursuits 
of this kind, but in vain The Raj ah, indeed, now rarely visits it , the pleasures 
of the Zenana soem to be all he aspires after I was informed that he is a 
young man apparently of superior abilities, but is surrounded by a multitude 
of unprincipled and crafty Brahmins, who obtain their ends aud advance their 
own interests by incessantly administering to the gratification of his passions. 
His revenues are considerable and he bestows a large proportion thereof on the 
pagodas and the Brahmins, and on boxers, dancing girls, <kc 

Oct 3 —Early this morning walked to a place at a little distance from the 
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Residency, where I was shown n great number of sculptured stones, probably not 
much less than a hundred, standing near to each other, without any regular 
order one eud being deeply fixed in the ground like a grave stone They 
were of various elevations, from two to six or seven feet On most of thom 
the sculpture was divided into three compartments , th<_ lower compartment 
seemed lutended to represent a number of wnrnors engaged in battle , the 
middle one, the same persons in a supplicating posture , and tht upper one aa 
having obtained the victor), and in the »ct<d bung presented to the gods 
The sculpture is \erv rudt and on many of the stones almost obliterated 
They are supposed to Lave been placed tht re to oommemonte a famous battle 
fought near tnespot, and the heroes who Ml on tht ot-uaenm Nearly all the 
natives I met with this morning wire Mnssubmn sepoys, to whom I was 
unable to open niv commission In the evening I rode into the fort, and 
alighted opposite the palace to look at two roval tigers continul near the spot 
The people perceiving 1 could tonver-H m the t'anari inugiugt, a crowd soon 
collected around me to whom I g3>e tract •>, spoke to them of tin salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ for some turn ami then ri turned to tin lusnlemy It 
was ray intention to have presented the Rajah with iopn s of the Reman and 
Hindoos tatiee New Testament, but I was grieved to find that he did not read 
either of these languages 


Description' of Ajmeer 

The following extract of a letter dated 181 4 May 7, from an Officer cantoned 
in the vicinity of this decayed seat of empm,was published in the Benqnl 
Eurlaru of Nlay 28 It affords a gratifvmg testimony of the bh ssings wrought 
among the natives m Rajpootana, bv the mtr<Kluction of the Britidi Uovern- 
mentover innumerable tracts of territory, formtrlv subnet to deefM»tic rule, 
and now enjoying a social freedom and secunt) uf property The stormy 
irruptions of independent freebooters had succeeded to the c dm despotism into 
which the expiring dominion of the Moguls subsided The march of the 
Governor-General over these conquered provinces has relieved the inhabitants 
from the ruinous ascendancy of native marauders who were indej>cndeut of 
restraint, the local chieftains acknowledging no imperial held that might curb 
them into order Such was tlic acute distress generated bv in egular op] u easion, 
that many of the inhabitants had abandoned their alien nt seats to seek an 
asylum in other parts of India, while a remnant had sunk into kopek ss misery 
The Marquis of Hastings has instituted a protecting system of justice and 
order in Rajpootana. His name will be lisped by infants yet unborn, as that 
of the deliverer and benefactor of their country 

I am now in the black palace of the gre it Akbar, and rav reflections are 
strangely regulated by the circumstance To attempt a history of this place 
would fill more room than I can spare , however, I shall give you a small out- 
line. 

Ajraeer city, according to the maps, is in 1st 26° 35 N and long 74° 
4# E. , I make its position however to be, lat 2b° 27' N and long 74° 
46' 30* E. It is very ancient, and was once a very flourishing place, especially 
when it held the courts of the emperors Akbar and Shah Jehan Id the 
palace of the former I now write That of Shah Jehan was erected on 
the banks of the great lake, to the North or N W of the city It wan 
built of marble, and its rains show that it was a costly and beautiful 
edifice. Several fine pillars and domes of white marble are yet standing, 
together with the range of the ladies’ apartments, all likewise of marble, which 
are washed by the little waves of the lake The monarch's marble throne also 
remains, and is viewed with peculiar interest by the reflecting traveller, who 
finds a new incitement to contemplation, as he seats himself on the emblem of 
former sovereignty 

The city is built at the foot of a high hill, over which ib a fort, or rather the 
whole summit of the hill is one continued cham of fortifications. The road up 
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to these erections from the town 1 a Bteep and tiresome, but after the top is 
reached, the fatigue and trouble of ascending are nchly repaid by the beauties 
of the prospect The city and valley he spread beneath, having a charming 
appearance, while the hills rear their heads around the valley, surrounding it 
completely, except to the southward, where a break in the chain exposes the 
open countiy beyond to the view These bills are not of any great height 
the highest I should only estimate at six or seven hundred feet perpendicular 
There are three hills which overhang the city, connected with each other, and 
over which the fortifications abovementioned spread m one uninterrupted 
chain 

To the east of the city is another lake, but much smaller than the northern- 
most, which, in the rains, is at least six or seven miles in circumference At 
present it is not more than two and a half or three nuies round There is 
plenty of good fish in both, and in the greater are also alligators It is said to 
be, during the rams, from five to eight fathoms deep , at present the depth is 
not more than sixteen feet. This sheet of water is green like sea water in the 
vicinity of land, and lying exactly between some high hills at their foot, it 
makes a very romantic appearance 

In the city, on the sonth side, stands the tomb of Khaja Moyen ud Deen, 
one of the greatest Mahomedan prophets that ever flourished m Hindoostan 
lie was buried abont bl6 years ago , and the resort of pilgrims to his tomb, 
which is of white marble, is numerous beyond all description. They approach 
it from all parts of india, particularly at the annual great fair, which is held 
at this season That of the present year lasted for nine days, and terminated 
five days ago It exhibited a very curious intermixture of the most opposite 
and usually separated classes, in which were seen princes, coblers, tinkers, and 
tailors, all assembled without order or distinction, except that the pnnce came 
on his elephant, surrounded by his trained bands of raggamufhn soldiers, the 
whole of which force 12 of our sepoys would have put to flight. 

At this fair almost everything that India produces, even in its remotest 

G 'a, is to be purchased , but is famous for nothing more than the Nagore 
ocks, which sell when full grown for 3 or 400 rupees per pair, and young 
ones for 200 and 26' > 

The city, when it first bursts on the sight of a stranger approaching from the 
N £ has a very cheering, and even grand appearance , but after entering the 
gates, and riding through, the charm is broken , all beauty vanishes, and the 
sight of nothing but ruin and desolation changes all feelings of pleasure into 
melancholy On every Bide the eye rests on the rums of houses that appear 
to have been crushed upon each other, or the standing walls of others, where 
the marks of their former elegance are still to be distinguished. I understand 
that the misfortunes of this once flourishing city are principally to be attri- 
buted to the oppressions of one of Smdiah’s family, who governed it, and 
Bhowed himself a cruel and avaricious tyrant. 

There are several tombs of Mahomedan and Hindoo saints scattered about the 
hills and city, but none ot any particular note except the one abovementioned. 
To the N N W of the city there is a small out- village, and a Mahomedan 
burying ground, with some neat tombs , and around it for a few hundred yards 
the ground vs laid out in fields, which are well cultivated. The rest of the plain 
or valley exhibits ouly a barren waste of Band, rocka and stones, with a few 
stunted trees growing here and there, and tombs of Mahomedana scattered 
about, all of which are finely chunamed over, and make rather an extraordnwiy 
appearance, when contrasted with the burnt and barren ground about them 
The palace in which I now am, is not in very great repair, bnt there are a 
number of very excellent rooms remaining entire. The Resident had his abode 
here a short time ago, but finding it both too hot and inconvenient, he is now 
building a fine house out of a large tomb, outside of the uty to the B E. I 
have no doubt that in a short tune, under our Government, the face of things 
will become entirely altered in Ajmeer and the surrounding country, The 
people are returning fast, and in numbers, to the dwelling place of their 

4.R 
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ancestors and I trust tint we shall soon see a new city emerging from the 
nuns of the old one, aud nciug with it hi coni < menee and splendour It is 
really astonishing to see what confidence all rinks of people here seem to 
repose in our Government ft has every appearance of being sincere and strong, 
and I trust that futurity mil convince them of its being rightly placed, nor 
ever afford any cause to make them niter their present opinions. Our canton- 
ments are alxmt 15 miles S S K of tht, city ana arc nearly finished We have 
subscribed to the amount a 1 read a of 3,500 Rupee-*, for the erection of a theatre 
and ball room, bo that you may perceive wi harve not lost our gaiety in tho 
midst of desolation The m it c rials for building are however, very aear, and 
very difficult to be procured even at any price. 


Methods or de.vTro\i>g Indian Insect^, Ac 

The following collection of stratagems and antidotes was presented to the 
public in India, through the medium of a Madras paper \sfir issomo of 
the animated weapons of annoyance and danger in. common to both countries 
tho practical utility of diffusing approved methods of counteracting them will 
have a corresponding extent iu the two hemispheres and our friends in India 
may not be unwilling to receive back u mcinor mdnni of what concerns them 
exclusively in a less fugitive shape The miellment writer ha® al-H> by inter- 
spersing original observations on the habits of some of the species incidentally 
named, added to the stores ot natural hiitozj 

Pari I — ■Stratagems 

Tht Enemy of the White Ants— On opening v deal chest a few days ago, 
■containing mediciues, I found the intenor completely filled with white ants 
making dreadful havoc on the packages within i lost no time m getting the 
chest removed into a verandah, where I h id it cleared and freed from the 
numerous insects it contained In a short time I saw numbers of red ants 
approaching the spot, which I perceived went and eagerly seized on the white 
ants, killed them, and earned them off to their holes Thinking this an 
useful hint, I determined on an experiment, for which I soon had an oppor- 
tunity In one of the bed rooms of my house, white ants had began to make 
their appearance 1 immediately thought of my experiment, and getting a 
quantity of sugar, I sprinkled it over their nest and retiring a few paces, I soon 
perceived the red ants come in numbers to the spot, every one regularly running 
to a white ant and after a little battling (for the latter have stings also), carry 
eveiy one of them off triumphantly to their dens, where I have no doubt they 
had a plentiful feast on the bodies of their vanquished foes It was curious to 
observe, that the red ants never touched the sugar but rather preferred the 
white ants to it By this experiment I think, Sir, a very useful discovery may 
have been made , and that merely by sprinkling a little sugar over the haunts 
of these ravaging and destructive insect*, they maj easily be got rid of 

IJogtihties against Bed and Black Ants — To prevent these animals getting 
into sugar and other sweets tho long known practice of immersing the vessel 
in which they are contained in water is among the best or, anointing the feet 
or bottom of the vessel with tar or lamp oil, near winch the ant will not ap- 
proach. But, if required to be destroyed tn toto, a little corrosive sublimate 
intimately mixed with sugar, and laid out for them to eat, proves a morta. 
poison to them, and is a most effectual way 

The Cork Roach — This insidious plague makes great hovoc among papers 
corks of bottles, and many other articles. The best method of getting rid o 
these insects, is, by spreading a Large dish very completely and pretty thicl 
over with bud lime. Mid then sprinkling it with sugar and some sweet smell 
lng perfume, as essence of rose, of which they are particularly fond, and wil 
be attracted to it. On their getting on the bird lime to regale on the sugar, the’ 
will be unable to extricate themselves from it , and thus, in a few days, an’ 
place may be quite cleared of these disagreeable a nimal*. 
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Rugs and Worms — \n eminent physician has discovered that, by rubbing 
wood with a solution of > itnol, insects and bugs are prevented from harbour- 
ing therein Whui the strength of this remedy is required to be increased, 
there need only be boded some coloquintida apples in water, in which is to be 
vitriol dissolved The bedstead, with the wooa about their haunts, and the 
wainscoting being anointed with the liquor, will bo ever after clear of worms 
or bugs The wall may V likewise rubbed with the composition, and some of 
it may be dropped into th» holes where these inlets are suspected to be 
harboured Ah to tin w ills, they require only to be washed over with the 
\ itnol water 

It wmdd not be amis 1 , to m ike an experiment, to ascertain how far wood rob- 
bed with corroaite sublimate blue vitriol, and other mineral poisons, would 
withstand the attv ks ot the white ant 

Another method recommended for destroying bugs is — to take of the high- 
est ret titled spirits of wine half a pint, n«w distilled oil or spirits of turpen- 
tine, hill a pint uid mix them together and break into it, in small bits, half 
an ounce ol camphor wlinli will dissolve it in a few minutes Shake them 
well together, and with t putige or a brush dipped in some of it, wet very well 
the bed or furniture win rim these viruun harbour and breed, and it will 
inf ilhbly kill and destroy both them and their mts, although they swarm ever 
so much But then tin hr d <>r turmture mint be well and thoroughly wetted 
with it the du'-'t upon them being tint brushed and shook off by which 
prer lution it will n< ltlier stain sod, nor in the least hurt the finest silk or 
cWinisk bed The bed or lmmture should previously be washed with boiling 
water 

Mia — Brom an old re^ript book Moatof thp fly waters, and other prepara 
tions commonly sold for the destruction of flies are v inousJy disguised poisons, 
dingerous and even fatal to the human species, such as solutions of mercury, 
arsenic, *4. c., mixed with honey or syrup Tho following preparation, without 
endangering the lives of children, or other incautious persons, is not less fatal 
to flies than even a solution of nr&enic Dissolve two drachms oi the extract 
of qaassia m half a pint of boiling water, and adding a little sugar or svrup, 
pour tho mixture on plates 

Rats and Mire — A good method would be to feed them regularly two or 
three weeks m nnv apirtment which they infest, the hole by wbi< h they enter 
being first fitted with a ‘•liding door, to which a long string may be added , any 
apartment might thus be turned into a large rat trap 

Another me hod of getting nd of rats is to lay bird lime in their haunts, for 
though tin y are dirty enough m other respects, vet being very anxious as to 
their iiu, if it is but dmbed with this stuff it is so troublesome to them, that 
they will L\en scratch tin ir skins from off their own backs to get it off, and 
will never abide in the place where they have suffered in this manner 

A feft years ago the corn mill it Glossop, m England, was very much infeBted 
with rats A quantity of barley which lay on the chamber floor was hourly 
visited by some ot them The Miller one day going to drive them away, as 
usual happened to c itch one of them under his hat which he killed he then 
singed all the hair off its body, <ke , until its skm, tail, and legs became stiff by 
the operation In this condition be set it upon its feet by the aide of a heap of 
barley, whore it stood with pneked-np ear » and tail for some tune After this 
no rat dared to come near it, and in a short space of time the mill was 
cleared of those depred itois, and has continued so ever since 

Section II — Antidotes 

Snakes and Stortno/v, —The former of those reptiles of all the class arc by 
far the most to be dreaded by men , and as we are acquainted with no means 
of getting entirely nd of them, we must avoid them m the best manner we 
can , however, much miy be done by keeping grounds clear of woods and long 
grass, clearing away the bottom of edges, removing nests of white ants, to 
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Run* of Golr. 

( Continued Jroni jw je 340 ) 

Its intern il ■dnipture presents a ■singular anpevrani o It evidently contained 
no one -piu i»l even fifteen Ret squire, its Lrc idth is divided into six ranges, 
somewhat resembling the ai-le.® of m ancient church in England ot gothic 
structure Tln.se (u-liBarein breadth twelve feil .and ns tkiy extend the 
whulc length if tin building from north to south, they art somewhat better 
than a hundred and hfty Ret hi length The six w ilk which once dmded 
them and supported the roof wen. ei_ht Ret m tlmhne-cs being built of bnck 
and covered with bhch jKirphv ry to a eon idoribk height These ranges or 
usles were not formed ol solid m i -on ry however, each of them was inter- 
sected by eleven openings frutn c Lst to west of -onicwhat more than six feet 
in breadth Tin* in reility divided the w ill which supports the roof of each 
range, into twelve mos>v columns of eight Ret square so that the whole 
building contained shv i nt j two of these columns, tight R« t both m length 
and breadth ol which the six outer tuna on the two oulsidcfl north and south 
adhenug to th*- outside wall, left sixty within to support the roof 'ihese ro™ 
of ci'luiuns closed over each ni.-lc.nnd thusfomud six semi eircul ir roots. 
Covering and extending the whole b ngtli of each aisle it v«- , howiver, only* 
that part lurnished by each column w ‘ 'f ‘Uiincri th. arclus of these six 
seim circular roots the cle v ^ whuk intcr&ect inch raug^, were formed 

above into domes about iuVt>n f lei t m ditmeter within, and terminating in a 
point without Tbu- / tbe roof w,ltn entire rose in -lxtv lofty spires ten 
standing mea<hrf"'“ um n(>rt h to south which if gilt ind orn imcntcd is 
they an iu othcr^ Il V' M1,nllu ca b Jt Js kki tho-e at Moorsht dahad for instance, 
must have uH^^d a most superb rpeeticle in the midst of tins capitol Of 
these six ai^ 3 ^ alslcs onJy <>nL tliat un thl *■ ist 1S nmv entire ilthough 
1 ces of/“ l other five arc still visible Of the domes m till* range the roofa 
of n ^ M entire those of two more arc merely open at the ton, m thru more 
the roofs are entirely fallen in and th it on the r< st King ball Rlh n v ems to 
mmace the spectator with instint destruction, bhonld any part of the mould 
tnng rum fall while he is w liking underneath The outward walla are nine 
feet in thickness , they arc built with small bricks extremely hard, and with 
excellent cement The whole building Heims to have suffered fir leas from 
depredation, than from the numerous shrubs and trees which grow upon it, 
and which insinuating their roots into the breaches of the walln threaten tho 
whole with unavoidable and spredy dissolution Having gratified ourselves 
With a new of this mosque, we proeeeded to 

The Obflut 

This is about a mile distant from the mosque, in the road which leads to the 
south gate, and is supposed to have been erected for the wike of calling tho 
inhabitants to the regular performance of their daily devotions. It stands 
alone, completely separate lrom any other bnifdmg It containing a staircase 
within, we felt a wish to ascend to tho summit but this as it contains four 
stones (marked by as many windows placed over each othor m a perpendicular 
line,), tho ladies could not venture to attempt Having procured from the 
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neighbouring peasants, however, the mcaiiB of gaining the first story, about 
twelve feet irom the ground, four ot the comp my ascended to the top, which 
is now comph tely open , it contains six windows, lormerly surmounted by a 
dome, nut ha& completely disappeared From these six windows the 
view we had of the country on tVLry side was such as fully repaid the labour 
and risk of asceuding Alter feasting our eves with the prospect on all aides, 
we east them un the wall within, and disurned the vestiges of ntuneious 
former visitors in thvir initial-, cut in the walla, with the date annexed Many 
of these we could identify but oui attention was naturally directed to the 
most ancient, that we might, if possible discover how lung this had been the 
resort of European visitors Among them we traced “ W Hardwood -Vp 17, 
1771," and wore on the point ot fixing on hnn a-s the first who had ever left 
his name here, when, inspecting more narrowly, we at length deciphered 
“M V 1683’ Tins ww the remotest date wlncn our researches could ascer 
tain, and from tins which reaches into the middle ot the famous Auruugzcbe’s 
reign wc could easilv jicrceive tbit the phee had fallen into decay at least a 
hundred and fifty years "Who this European gentleman could be, we were at 
a Iosf> to conjecture , most of us igreed however in the idea, that he was some 
genth man lrom France or Holland This date, if Gour had tallen into decay 

E revimi«l> to hn, visit, might sscertnn thi tuneot its havmt been ibandoned* 

[ theEuipiror ■Ukbir, who was cotemporary with our Elizabeth, n pared 
and beautitn d it tilt pi nod betwi en thi*, visit ind the meridian glory of Gour, 
could not have bi en much more than muety years 

\\ ishing to ascertain the actual height of this Obelisk, we procured a small 
cord from tin 1 iboureia near and t i-denmg a broken hnck tbeieto suspended 
it from the uppirmost window , by which means we found that the henrht of 
the upper storv ficun tile ground w a.-, seventy one ieet Vi hen to this w e added 
the height ot tile < i Ar , it seems prohibit that a hundred leet was the 
original hu^ht of the building W e also me«asurcd the diameter of the area in 
the upper story uid found it precisely ten feet As the extreme diameter at 
the bottom w i, only twenty one feet it we reckon the thickness of the two 
w ills it ibout thiec and a h lit, the extreme diimeter of the upper story will 
be seventeen tiet so tint m a height ol seventy teet its diameter had lessened 
little more tli m three l< tt a circumstance that reflects the highest credit both 
on the niclntcet uid the matemla ot the budding when we conbidi r it has 
resisted the strongest humcines tor so minv hundred years The steps of the 
Bt urease whicli remain entire are ibout fifty, but in manv mstinces the 
intermedntc ones iu worn aw u The windows ue formed of black porphyry, 
which nppiars to have been intended for support as well as ornament, as the 
Btonea, ibout two fett in length one in breadth and nearly a foot ill thickness, 
suppoit etch other by mt ms ot tenons f< rmed in the stone itscll and they in 
several instances stand him although the brick work h as fallen from them, 
•whilo they are r< illy firm, howevei they assu lie so threatening an aspect from 
their appearing loose, that the visitor is almost alraid ot bemg crushed beneath 
them 

The A utti Jfuyted 

Proceeding southward, about half a mile beyond the Obelisk, we came to 
a building designated by the natives as the Nufcti Musjeed, and by some 
Europeans termed, the China Mosque from the bneb* of which it is built 
bemg ornamented with various colours This building, however, has nothing 


* "Wide this was in the press, it was suggested by a friend, who had also visited the 
Ruins ot Gnu, and observed this date, that the date was posnblv fictitious and left engraved 
on the wall thei e oy some i ecent traveller with the view of deception Against this we can 
urge nothing, from the appaient freshness of this date, indeed, we are almost ready to admit 
itB probability but we must beg loave here earnestly to protest against a fraud of thiB kind 
"While the practice of leaving the name and the date appears nsetul, we would protest agamst 
a deception ot this natnre, though done merely in a «portive way, ae Calculated to mislead 
and remove the boundary between troth and falsehood Troth should never be sacrificed to 
jest, even on the moat sportive occasions 
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of the mosque beyond some little resemblance in its external appearance , nor 
is there anything w ltlnn it, corresponding -with the internal appearance of 
the grt at golden mosque It seems evidently intended for purposes of amuse 
iae«t It is the most entile of any structure now remaining Its extreme 
length from east to west is about onty-two feet, its breadth about fifty four, 
and its height about seventy The outer Avails though nine lect in thickness, 
are formed ol brick extremely small, not exceeding four inches m length three 
in breadth, and an inch and a half in thickuess ; but these bneks ire so well 
made, and the cement is so firm that the building, has almost the solidity of 
stone Tile surtate o] these bm ks is painted yellow, whit* , green, and blue, 
in alternate succession lud tlie whole ippeai to have bocu huished with a 
■neatness approaching to fanerv The east, the north and the south side*, Inwc 
three door* forming nine ui the whole on the went side it ls closed The 
arch of the middle door on each side la about elt\ m tect in hci n ht the other two 
about nine feet high. The breadth is soracwh it \bovc six icet On entering the 
cast door, a partition w ill presents it&elf, forming a sp ic< twelve feet in extent, 
and the whole bn adth of the building This murks the cast is h mn 0 been 
the front entrance, ac tins formed a kind of pan k to the vestibule, in which 
probably '-err ints run lineal Tin m> ice within these, forms a beautiful room 
alksut thirty six fo fc sqiiar< tin four walls < In-mg abou and forming a 
majestic dome. whitli whm illuminattd, must have hod a inn t phasing 
Hjipiairancp The height of this ~pvi«»us room uc h cd no means of asarbun 
mg exactly but from its appearance, it may be front forty to htt> feet The 
building is so eutm , that this room might now with c isc bo mitverti d into i 
hill for thr administration of lustice nr for rimne worship bo spacious and 
lofty a room w ithout a pillar beam, or raffcr none of uOiadcwr seen md 
when the antiquity of the building, the smallness ol the bruk* vhnh cnnqa&e 
it, and its present high state of pres' n ition arc consider'd its scti/is evident 
that the art uf building is far is durability is umccnud w fir letter 
understood m Ben c il formerly than is indn ated now 1>\ any m< Jcrn ahhec 
in tho metropolis of ludia , and as there ir L cum.h wherein durability is a 
consideration of the first imiMirtaiiC' , this cucum-tim < descries tlmitJit Arc 
European feeicnce and skill uuupletily distmeid by the former knowledge of 
a nation we are ready to deem only h df civilized i 

The %ulh 6 ok 

By this time the ladies of our party felt themsthea too mui li i xliaustod to 
proceed farther, upon which leasing tlnm under the kind eirt of our friend, 
Xlr A., four of us ascended the elephant, and proceeded to the south git*, 
which formed the southern boundary of the city and tlu ureh of which still 
remains This gate has a majestic appt iruice The arLh of it is thirty feet 
wide It docs not at present, however surmount the whole of the gateway , 
on the top it covers scarcely a third of tlut space, and cion th it part of tho 
arch which now remains, ib m a tottering state On each side is a pieco of 
masonry sixty feet sou ire, and ui heighth nearly equal to the outride of tho 
arch surmounting the gateway, which is homewliat better thin sixty feed 
There is an ascent on the west side, and a pith worn, through which it is c isy 
to ascend to the top of the gateway, which somi of ua did as f it as itb ruinous 
state would permit, and enjoved tlu nee a fine view of the country round The 
masonry is united noth on the cast and tho west side to a rampart of earth, 
which also arises to the heighth of sixty feet, and is covered with trees of 
various kinds This rampart, however, would have formed but a feeble defence 
against an army of Europeans, whatever it might be esteemed against an 
Indian army 

Th» Fori 

In our return we went a little to the westward, to get a view of the fort 
In our way we passed over a bridge, which apj>earcd perfectly firm, though 
full a hundred feet in length. On how many arches it rests, we were unable 
to ascertain as the small rivulet over which it was erected is nearly dried up, 
and the place overgrown with shrubs and bushes , but ita being in bo high a 
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which snakes are very partial, removing or not allowing collections of timber 
near a house, encouraging the abode of the mongoose about the premises, <fcc 

Scorpions commonly harbour about and under boxes, old papers, and books, 
mud walls, and old timber , all of which should be oceaaionaUj examined and 
cleared of their nests and young Green lizards attack scorpions eagerly As 
we are not acquainted with any radical means of getting nd of these reptiles, 
we must endeavour to obviate the fatal tendency of their attack as much as 
lies in our power Perhaps it may be matter of surprise that no specific has 
yet been discovered for curing the bite of a snake as we know that nature in 
her bounty has provided an antidote for every evil , and it is well known that 
the mongoose, the natural enemy of the snake, attacks these animals with 
impunity, by ha\mg recourse to a certain antidote of vegetable production, 
which is to be found everywhere, and is always at hand for their use It may 
be matter of uncertainty whether the same veget ible production, taken by an 
human subject, would produce the same effect, of counteracting the baneful 
effects of snake poison as it does in the mongoose, as we are in possession of 
many substances that produce very different effects on animals of different 
constitutions, exemplifying the saying that what is meat to one is poison to 
another Whatever may be our ignorance concerning the real specific for 
snake poisons, I sha’I endeavour to give such information regarding the pre 
venting the deleterious effects of the lutes of these dangerous animals, as we 
are at present acquainted with 

The chemical analysis of the poisons of snakes and other venomous animals 
has discovered them to be of an acid nature , and from this knowledge 
remedies of an alkaline description have been recommended, to correct and 
obviate by decomposition their virulent effect*, Tontana an It ilnn Chemist, 
who Bacnficed many hundred vipers to his experiments, found the poison of a 
viper to be of a gummy nature, and to resemble in a great measure a solution 
of gum arable, to be ot a yellow colour, to have no taste, and when applied to 
the tongue to produce a nunjbness. 

In the event of a person being bit by a 6nake, no time should be lost m 
applying the proper remedies. The indications of cure should be three . 1st, 
in preventing the poison entering into the constitution of the body , 2nd, the 
withdrawing or destroying the poison m the wound , 3rd, the counteracting its 
baneful effects when it has entered the system The first of these is to be 
effected by tying a very tight ligature, or garter twisted with a stick, above the 
■wound about five or six inches, or over the first joint of the limbs, by these 
means the poisonous liquid may be prevented entering the circulation. 

The second indication is that of applying topical remedies to the wound, 
either by the application of one s own mouth, or that of An assistant, for the 
purpose of withdrawing by strong suction as much of the poison from the 
wound as can be effected, and which will do no injury, either to the mouth or 
stomach of the person, if swallowed , after which eau de luce, nitric or sulphuric 
acid, water of ammonia, or sal volatile should be dropped luto the wound as 
freely is possible, and the recess washed as completely out w ith it as can be 
accomplished. 

The practical and beneficial effects of the application of ligatures and suction, 
is amply exemplified in the case of a soldier bit by a Bnake at Sydney, in New 
South Wales, which has appeared since writing the above in the papers of In- 
dia, and which is here extracted to illustrate the subject — 

“ Sydney, March 22. — From a person in whose veracity we place the greatest 
reliance, we learn that a month ago a private of the Royal Veteran Company 
was bit by a snake in a pasturage adjoining Liverpool, where he was quartered. 
Struck with instant horror, and the certainty of a speedy dissolution, the suf 
ferer fell instantly into a state of hopelessness and almost stupor , his body 
began to swell in a few minutes, and the first of his comrades who visited him 
gave him over as lost In the Barrack there happened at the time to be an 
old native man, who immediately repaired to his assistance From a bark he 
stopped a few shreds, and combining them into a strong ligature, applied it a 
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little above the affected part, the bite being a little above the ankle He 
applied the ligature with such excessive strictness, that the patient supposed 
his leg had been taken off This done, the native proceeded in rubbing tie leg 
downwards with no less violence for some minutes, and then taking away with 
a knife only as much of the skin as the punctures were apparent on, he applied 
his lips to the wounded part, and took awav by suction a quantity of cuagu- 
1 ited matter then pronounced the cure, desiring the regenerated patient to go 
to his Barraik, and keep himself quiet It proved effectual for the man now 
lives and, in gratitude to his black physician, gave him all he was possessed 
of, being to the value ot about £5 sterling 

The third indication is to be effected by exhibiting internally a tea spoonful 
of eau de luce, water ot ammonia, or sal volatile in half a glass of cola water, 
every five minutes, to create a strong and artificial stimulus, and thus to remove 
the langour and lethargy that immediately succeeds the bite , farther by rub 
bmg h irtshorn on the temples and nostrils, bv employing bleeding and elec 
tnaty, and occasionally brandv, both externally and internally, with frictions 
of salt, an increased temperature of heat and blankets all those exciting 
means should be employed until the patient recovers or until no further hopes 
are entertained of his recovery The gre it object of these applications is to 
support the m i ntce or power of lib , until the constitution, either by its own 
energy has overcome the virulent eti^ ts ot tho virulence of the imbibed poison, 
or the remedies exhibited, by mingling with it m the puncture, or meeting it 
in the circulation, mav render it by decomposition inert or harmless In aia 
continuing the remedies that have been recornmeuded a course of gradual 
diminution should be pursued, as they are apt to occasion by their effects a 
considerable degree of debility 

The following is n cure given by au intelligent gentleman of this presidency 
with surce*s lor scorpion stingy but I should think it equally applicable to 
snake bites 

Take a pinch of salt of hartshorn and put it on the bite, then drop on a few 
drops of mtre acid, which may be renewed in a few minutes if it does not sue 
ceed in relieving pain 

The application of a certain species of stone to the bites of scorpions and 
other venemous insects has been long in use amoug native* of the country, 
and with much effect, although Dr John Davy, in a letter describing an 
analysis of some specimens procured in Cevlon, seems to deny any virtues to 
them This species of otoue appears to be of a -woody and spongy nature, and 
when applied to the kquur ot animal poison absorbs ana imbibes it with 
avidity from the wound and which again is easily sepiarated from the stone 
by immersion in w ater m the state of greenish thick fluid, mixed with a portion 
or blood It is not to be denied that this chemico mechanical property of these 
stones effects very remarkable and instantaneous cures , and is a remedy not 
at all to be despised, but should be in every one's possession, either for their 
own uBe or for the relief of their domestics, and is to be preferred to their 
having recourse to the incantations and ceremouies of an old and wily Moorman, 
or some superannuated sepoy, perfoimed with an old slipper, and whose fre- 
quent failures never deter them from having implicit faith in so useless a 
remedy, not. always without danger, as scorpion bites are sometimes said to 
have been fatal, especially if they proceed from the large black kind to be met 
with in the jungles. 

Mosquxtoe s, although the last, are not the leaBfc of the plagues of India. Those 
insects are, as we all have found, particularly troublesome to new comers 
Whether it is that their blood is sweeter, ana contains lass ot the salt than 
those long resident in the country, is hard to say , but it is known that their 
bites, if numerous, produce on the former a fever sometimes as severe as that 
of the measles , and it is m this manner, we are told, that former kings of 
India need to put to death their nobles Long as the world has been infested 
with these pests, it is a matter of surprise that there is not a popular remedy 
for curing or assuaging the effect of their bitea. The best method, however, we 
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are acquainted with is, the anointing the parts with almond oil or cold cream , 
or even cooling them frequently with a wet towel often procures great allevia 
turn of the intolerable p tin If there should be much swelling or inflamma- 
tion bathing the pi ux with gon lard water is the bent remedy, and it sores 
or excoriations should appeur, borne cooling saturnine ointment should bo 
employed, and the part gently anointed mch it 
To remove these trouhlesmne amnnis from an apartment, perhaps the best 
method would be ft? employ that n huh is pncti>ea for catching thes m hii"- 
land nimeh, a piece ol straw or wu her work, hung in the middle nt a romn 
from the ceiling anoiuUd with bird hmc li ivmg i piece of woollen cloth sus 
pended over it to attrictthe mosquitoes — the cloth itself might also ho daubed 
over with the hint , this will prove an effectual w iy of destroying numbers of 
them 


Ayaiasis OF COCRIYECL 

The following article u comprised in a icport of th( proceeding-, during the 
year ltslb — 

Coclnncal that singular insect, which on account of the colouring matter it 
yields isbeome such an important article in commerce, not having been 
studied as VLt by the ( hcmists with that attention which it deserved, MM 
Pelletier and Oaveiatou have made it the object ot thi ir experiments They h ivc 
found that the very renaarhablp colouring matter which composes the prmcipil 
part of it is> mixed with a peculi ir amni il matter, a f it-lihc common f it, and 
with different sorts of salts The fat having been s panted by other, and the 
residuum treated with boiling alcohol, they either illowed the ilcolud to cool, 
or gently evaporated it and by this means they obtained the colouring m itter, 
but still mixed with a bttle fat and animal matter these were separated from 
it by again dissolving it in cold alcohol, whnh left the animal matter 
untouched and by mixing the solutiou with ether, and thus precipitating the 
colouring matter in a state of great punty It is well known that this colour- 
ing is of the most beautilul red colour and the Chemists of whom we are 
speaking give it the name of < or nun? (carmimum) It melts at fin 3 (122° 
Jakr liectUDES puffy, and is decomposed, but does not yield ammonia It is 
very soluble m water, slightly in alcohol, and not at all m ether, unless by the 
intermediation of fat Acids change it from crimson, first to bright red, and 
then to yellow alkalies and generally speaking all protoxides, turn it violet , 
alumine takes it from water 

These experiments explain many of the processes in the art of dyang and 
colour making, and particularly they explain what happens in dyeing scarlet, 
and in the manufacture of carmine and lake 

Lake is composed of carmimum and alumine it ha3 the proper colour of 
carmimum , that into say, crimson Carmine itself is a triple compound of an 
animated matter, carimmum, and an acid which enlivens the colour , the action 
of muriatic acid in changing the cmnaon colour of cochineal into a fine scarlet 
is similar 
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Vol X, July to Decembei , 1820 


Inscriptions on Vizieb Alt’s Tomb 
In the Mussulman bunting ground on the east side of the Circulai Hoad, 
Calcutta ( translators ) 

Literally 

" Truly the day of separation has rent ray heart , may God rend the heart of 
the day of separation ' 

Or, as it may be pout phased 
The hours my love that bid us part 
Have paralyz’d this faithful heart, 

And robb d it of its breast, 

But soon c hall the avenging pow’r 
Annihilate each envious hour, 

And give thee to my breast » 

Ti anslatwn of the inscription 
In Arabu,, at the top 

In tho nime of God, the merciful, the compassionate I 
God 1 and Moliuniniud, and Alee, and Fatima, and Husyn, and Hooijo 
God ' there is no God beside him 1 Afuhummud the prophet ot God 1 Alee 
the Vicegerent of the Lord uid the successor of the Prophet 

In Arabu, on the side s. 

(A ) Everything upon earth is perishable , but the countenance of the great 
and glorious God remameth for ever > O God, pardon and cover our transgres 
Siena thou only art great and glorious and beneficent ' 

In Persian m the body of the Inscription 
(B ) When the Vizier of Hindustan Vizier Alee Asuf Jr, quitted this place 
of vamtv for the mansions of Paradise, I dived into the ocean of thought, m 
order that I might obtain tho pearl containing the date of Ins removal, when 
suddenly my cars were Assailed with the cry of 1 Wace Duietqka f " or V'o 1 
wo ,B from the race of the genii, the human race, and from the feathered tribes 1 
When Ulec — lads vizier and Asufs son — 

Soaring aloft, his mortal nice had run, 

My muse dived deep in orient fancy’s bay, 

And found these pearls fresh shed by weeping Fate, 

While heaven and earth proclaimed his exils date , 

In these sad notes — Alas, alack a day ' 

Those orientalists who are aware that the theoretical origin of pearls m the 
East is ascribed to the drops of rain from certain clouds being received by the 
opening shells below for conversion mto pearls by the wonder-working oysters 
of the Indian ocean, and at the same time who tenow the application of JuluL, 
the sk>, to Jate such scholars, we presume, will appreciate the translation, and 
judge of it accordingly At all hazards, I am, bir, your veiy profound and 
lowly servant, 


Mubjtya. 
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A KSM ASKABLE SUTTEE, BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


A I, km ark able Suttee, by an Eye witness 

Some Into publications have assumed a convulsed and irritated tone on the 
subject of the fearful sacrifices to which Hindoo devotees think themselves 
culled upon to make, under a state of mind which unites the most obscure 
* lews of religious obligation with the most sincere obedience to apprehended 
duty It is insinuated that offerings of hfe on the altar of superstition, which 
appear to be voluntary, are in reality compelled It is, therefore, more than 
ever important to collect the testimonies of pereous of character, whose near 
observation of each individual case enables them to convey a distinct repre 
sent&tion of the scene 

Durdican t A oi'emlxr 27 —I was Yesterday evening present at the awful ccrc 
mony of a woman burning herself with the corpse of her husband I w r as 
conducted to the house of the deceased, who was of the lmsbmdm in caste I 
found the bod) hid on a mat, the widow seated by it getting her linir combed 
\\ hen sht saw me she i rept on her knees towards me, begging permission to 
burn hersdf with the body of her husband 

Aa soon as the Magi'drat* & leave arrived for the awful ceremony, the relatives 
placed the corpse on a bier which they carried and on which the widow was 
heated She was carried to the plact of turn ml amidst a large crowd on whom 
she scattered parched gram Tlu funeral pile was made in a hollow cone, dug 
in the earth, about four feet deep aud five feet in diameter at the mouth It wan 
lined with dry wood, and part h tilled with combustibles After the widow had 
bathed in an adjacent tank the corpse was placed m the cone At this time 
she was so exhausted that a relation was obliged to bear her up in bis arms. 

When again on her feet, she tore off a part of h< r robe and wrapt it round her 
eldest sou a child about eight > cars old After thi w man) nun and women fell 
at her feet and kissed them The victim exhorted the women to follow her ex- 
ample should they lie ever in a kiuuI ir state The bov now threw a lighted 
torch into the cone , it blazed with great fur)’ The widow walked three times 
round the cone throwing in rosin to enliven the bbi 2 e from a pot which sho had 
under her arm. then jumped with alacrity luto thi flames, and seated herself near 
the corpse she was in a moment enveloped m flames which the crowd 
increased by throwing in tow and other combustibles and nho kept clapping her 
hands alter the epidermis w-as nearly burnt off her body Her hands then fell , 
she was soon dead, but the body still kept its erect seated posture, and appeared 
like a statue of ebony amidst the raging flames 

The crowd shouted loudly and incessantly, and said that such a resolute 
svttee was never seem The police -olhcer wno attended, and had seen many 
rntttrt told me hi. never saw one where the \ictim was so calm and so intrepid. 
I was within three yards of the coue , the poor creature had her face towards 
me 1 shall never forget the dreadful sight , it was awful and horrible. When 
I first saw her, there was a wildness in her looks she was afterwards calm and 
composed , latterly weak, and exhausted, and agitated , but when Bhe walked 
round the blazing cone, she was calm and collected 

She was about 50, her husband about fiO She had three children a daughter, 
mamed, about 20, and two sons, one 8 and the other 7 

There was no compulsion, no force The crowd, by thi order of the police 
officers, receded from the cone, and 1 was nearer to it than any other person, 
except the poor victim There was no impediment to her jumping out of the 
fire if she washed it. There was no interest tn her self immolation to the rela- 
tions , for she was poor, and the nearest relatives were obliged to outer into 
bonds to maintain the two children until they were of age to support themselves. 
It was religious enthusiasrm It was the force of early inculcations acting on a 
warm mind The actor and the crowd seemed to feel no restraint from my pre- 
sence , on the contrary, they often fell bock to give me a better Mew of the 
awful ceremony —Bengal Hurhxru 
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Mahomedan Coins and Masonic Symbols. 

A correspondent who lias for some time been employed in collecting, with 
mnch labour and at considerable expense, a regular senes of Mahomedan 
coins, from the earliest era of the entrance of those conquerors into Hindoostan 
to the present period, informs us that he has now completed his collection, 
consisting of upwards of a thousand coins regularly arranged, with the name* 
of the kings, the >ear of the hijera and the corresponding Christian era. Such 
studies have not mi frequently proved of considerable service, both to the phi- 
losopher and to the historian In a letter just received he expresses his satis- 
faction at the discovery of some coins which appear highly deserving of atten- 
tion and particularly interesting to the venerable society of Mawms “ I have 
lately been much gratified by a curious discovery A few days ago, a Shroff, 
from whom I occasionally procure coins, furnished me with several, each about 
the size of an eight anm piece, and of a composition apparently containing 
silver and copper Each of the corns is distinctly impressed with some of the 
emblem^ of 1 ree Masonry On one is the level and, beneath, a kind of spear , 
below which are two pillars with a square object or chest between them , on 
the reverse is a K/uare and an ancient Sanscrit letter , the other figures are 
unknown On another is a plumb, and below it the spear and pillars, <kc On 
a third the square is nio^t distinct There are no characters, with the excep 
turn of the Urge one just now mentioned, in ancient Deva nagree I have not 
been able to obtiin any account of their history or where they were found , 
they are evidently verv ancient, and appear to have been in circulation This 
may lead to interesting enquiries. The antiquity of Masonry has been dis 
puted, as well as its uniivrsahti/ Unon these subjects the knowledge even 
of the brfthren is verj limited , but Moorcroft, in his journal of an excursion 
to Lake M tnosaruv ara, mentions having met with a native upon whose garment 
were sewed the insignia of Free Masonry The Free Masons have often been 
accused of being descendants of the Wanuh'cin * and Wilford proves that 
Mnmcheans formerly existed in the neighbourhood of Dtlhi, and other parts 
of the upper provinces" On a reference to the Encjilopiedia Britannica, 
we bud it mentioned that the Mauichcaus made use of amulets, and pni- 
fesaed Astronomy and Astrology This remark, and the circumstance men- 
tioned by Mr Moorcroft, forcibly recall to our recollection an occurrence 
which tisik place ruativ jears ago The writer of thi3 article, overwhelmed 
with the recollection of a calamity which at an earlv period of his life had 
induced him to penetrate the mo^t ravage wilds of Afnca alone and wander- 
ing at a distance uf some hundred miles from any human habitation, at length 
Bunk doun exhausted with hunger and fatigue , on awaking from a trance nr 
sleep, the duration of which he had no means of ascertaining, he to his 
astonishment beheld a venerable old man, whom from Lis dress he recognized 
as belonging to the uatiou of Foolahs, but whose features and language were 
Arabian, leaning over him, and in the act of attaching to lus neck a string of 
coral lie.uh to which were joined at intervals several gold and ivory ornaments 
consisting of a tortoise, a pyramid a full moon, a crescent, seven stare, a level 
with am iU gold weight, a model of a temple in ivory a sword, and a dove with 
extt nded vuug> buch an apparition, in the midst of such a solitude, and 
under such circumstances, impressed the writer of this with an idea of some- 
thing supernatural On the events which followed, it is unnecessary to touch 
for our piesent purpose it is sufficient to nmark, that this venerable figure 
afterwards cvplamed in the most affecting manner the meaning attached to the 
different symbols, varying their exempli hcation according to the various occur 
rences of human life He sometimes Disced the full and waning moon at 
opposite extremities of the level, with the pyramid in the centre , thus seem- 
ing to inculcate that the full and wane of human happiness were to be borne 
with the same unvarying equanimity, and our only hopes directed towards 
that point to which the summit of the pyramid aspired. Whether this man 
was a Free Mason, or whether he was a Mamchean, we are incompetent to 
decide , to us he was a beneficent and guardian angel — Calcutta Journal, 
October £0 
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THE I1XVKX PArODAS OF MA 1IAB ALIPOORAM 


Tne Sbvbn Pagodas ok Maiiabaxi pooka m 

Madras Decsmlxr JS19 — I believe that no correct account of Mobabfth- 

F x>ram lias ever vet been published , several accounts have indeed apin-ared, but 
have not hitherto seen one that either truly descnbctl or enumerated one- # 
third of tho sculptures and curiosities which are there to be met with This 
induces me to add another to the number of those already m print , and ns 
the pages of the Ortntlal Alaqa.in* constitute, I think, a very proper means of 
giving it publicity, I do my*. If the pleasure to forward it to you, and you 
may cither insert or return it, as you thiuk proper 
I have not been able to Uam whether there are extant any true htstoncnl 
records of this singular place nor whether the labours of the sculptor which 
are scattered up uul down the ullage, were executed in order to gratify the 
Twnlj of ancient priesthood or intended by some illustrious person to cnnoblo 
atiQ adorn hia city and perpetuate his name All that I know ih, that a love 
adventure in wlueb certain celestial pervonagei wire eiigagid, is fiblul hi 
Hindoo mythology to have taken place here, in tile gardens of an ancient 
prince , but whetlu. r any true idea, oi- to the antiquity of M&Uahivhjiooram may 
be inferred from this circumstance, and from the period m which tins ancient 
prince is said to have reigned, I leave to other*, who are better skilled in 
oriental learning than 1 am, to determine. 

Mahabalipooram, Mavclcvenun or os it is termed bv Fitropeans, the Seven 
Pagodas, io situate, os every one know*, on the -rfo-coast, about 4n miles to tho 
southward of M idras. It has dwindled from tho reputed splendour of a gnat 
city to a small village, comoxting of a few Mai ibar huts and houses, and a 
modem Hindoo temple It is noted because of the curious sculpt a res with 
which it abounds, and for bung spoken of by South cv, m his Chime of kilmina 
Close to the village, on the west is the lull of Mahobalipooram, which is com 
posed of an irregular continued serns of huge blocks and masses of granite, 
extending in length (north and south) probably KH> or l(H«)j,ards on and 
about this hill are monj cunous sculptures of which, with others in the nugli 
bourhood. I shall proceed to give a description Perhaps it may not lx irrele 
vant to observe, tlut I visited the place three times m the course of 15 montlw, 
each tune for the purpose of noticing its vestige of auacut grexuvss, aud 
having taken more than 2(> views and sketches of the sculptures and scenery, 

I suppose there will not be any great presumption m saying, that 1 am at least 
conversant with the objects I intend to describe 
The firat Temain of these ancient rums w inch f shall notice is a small pagoda, 
built within 5<»yards of the northern termination of the hill, of plain hewn stone, 
quite devoid of ornament its figure is rectangular, and its dimensions are m 
JeDgth 24 feet, in breadth 16 feet, and in height nlxiut 12 ft has two a part - 
menva, the vnucrruo*t of which contains w neatly ex* called bugam of black 
granite, scarcely at all injared by the weather, though the roof is so constructed 
as to leave it exposed and unsheltered This small temple is cnnm]( tely over 
shadowed by trees, which have taken root in the wails, and tuc branches, 
forcing tbur way through the joints of the stones, have contributed much to 
its dilapidation and present ruinous apjiearauce 
At a short distance from this pagoda, to the east, lies the same group of 
monkeys as in spoken of in the Asiatic Ilescarcbui, m an account of this place 
in 17&4 * The grnup consists of three, a male, ft female and a young one, all 
as large as life, and sculptured from the same stone Tho male is searching 
the head of his partner and consort for M Uny vmulrrm,' and the young one 
is busily employed m satisfying the d< mauds of hunger and appetite Near 
this is a small mutilated figure of the Hindoo god of highways, Usrieza. 

About a hundred yards south of these there ls a largo piece of rock, resting 
on the eastern slope of the hill, sustoinod apparently by a point, and seemiug 
that a very small shock would remove it and cause it to roll into the plain 


The la*t time I Yuitcd lit Scren P&gudw, na in April IBIS 
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Its circumference is C8 feet, diameter about 23, and height 25 From the east 
it ha* a circular appearance, but trom other points of view it is of an irregular 
figure. The upper end, which inclines westward, makes it appear as if it had 
been broken from a largo mass of stone, by some violent convulsion, and that 
it had rolled to its present situation and there rested A quarry has been 
formed about 20 yards to the west of it, and from this quarry it probably came 

Glutting this, and proceeding southerly, we next come to an ancient temple 
sculptured from a send stone ornamentoa.accordiug to a style of architecture 
wholly different from that prevalent among the natives of this part of India m 
tho present day The top is elliptical, and bears considerable resemblance to 
the Saxon style The pillars which support a verandah on the western side, 
are, 1 think, similar to columns which I have seen in drawings, by Citizen 
Den on, of ancient rums in Egypt. 


This temple is 28 feet high, 20 long, and 11C broad.* It has a verandah and 
a niche the latter contains a granite imago of Ganeza, blackened by time and 
ghee. This uuage is said to he at present an object of adoration among the 
village people, for the village Brahmins propitiate the deity every Friday by lus 
tra turns of the ghee and cocoanut oil, and by the observance of ntea and 

f irayers. On the uiner wall of the verandah, to the south of the niche, is a 
unj inscription m the same character as that which I shall have occasion here- 
after to notice, but it is too illegible to be copied with any degree of accuracy 
At each end of the verandah, on the western face, is a single figure in bas- 
relief On the same face at the foundation, a rent, four inches wide, extends 
through the whoU length of the stone from which the temple is sculptured, and 
causes it to incline somewhat to the south east This structure lies, according 
to the comp iss, N E and S W 

Passing the north-western front of this temple, and following the footpath 
which leads through a narrow acclivity, formed by rocks and bushes on each 
side, you presently arnvo it an excavated room on the left It is hewn in the 
side of the «olid lull, is 22 feet ill length, 11 in depth, lo-G in height, aud con 
tarns the followmg sculptures 

On the w all of tho S W end in bas relief, a group of figures representing tho 
Vauiau av itan, or that uicaruatiou assumed by \ lslinoo to puurnli pnde and 
presumption. 

The story and circumstances of this Avatara arc these 
Maha beb, a pnnee who lived in the tirtya yug, or the second age, was so 
elated by his prosperity that ho omitted to perform the more essential sacrifices 
and offerings to the gods. Tins was offensive to them , and ^ndmoo, desirous 
of checking so bad an example, became incarnate, aud as&nmed the form of a 
wretched Brahnun dwarf Maha bcli was at this tune m possession of the whole 
universe, which dominion he had obtained m consequence of hia piety and 
punctual performance of certain austerities and ngorons acts of devotion 
Vishnoo, in tho shape just spoken ot, appeared before him, and asked for a 
boon or gift as much as he could pace in three stops this the monarch granted, 
and desired him to ask something which was more worthy for a pnnee to 
bestow The Brahmin was content, and the royal personage proceeded to ratify 
his promise by pouring water mthe Brahmin a hand, which it would seem was 
the usual modo of confirming a grant While he was doing this, the size of tho 
dwarf grew larger, and contiuued to expand till it filled the whole earth. 
Vishnoo then discovering himself, deprived Maha bell in two steps of earth and 
heaven , but in consideration that he was a pnnee of general good behaviour, 
and tolerably virtuous, he deprived him of no more than he stood on, and left 
to his government the kingdom of Patala or Hell Borne say that the water 
used m the ratification of this affair fell from Vishnoo’s hand on tho head of 
Siva, and flowing thence, formed the origin of the Ganges 


• Scrupulous Accuracy in any of the inoMimwnonta iuu been disregarded. Tho 
fives mo correct, vnlhm an inch or so, and Ihu 1 thought sufficient. 
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THE 8IVK5 PAGODAS OP UaHARAUPOORAH 


Vudinoo in this diameter is some tunes called Tnvikram% the three step® 
taker and it is in the act of taking the three steps, ho lb represented m the 
group of figures which gave nse to this digression * 

On the wail of the opposite, or north eastern end, is a sculptured delineation 
m bas relief of the Yawn ava ratx 

Among the legendary stones of the Hindoos, several different accounts are 
given why Vishnoo took on himself this incarnation, particularly vrhy ho as 
sumed the shape of a boar Among others, it is said, that lhutya, or the evil 
spirit named Hirvna Yaksha, gained from Bramha, by his scrupulous piety and 
the performance of penances of very great efhcacy, a promise that he should 
have given to him anything he asked He accordingly desired universal 
dominion, and exemption from hurt by the bite or power of any living crea- 
ture he enumerated all animals and venomous reptiles that bite orating, except 
the boar, which he forgot Now it ocrurred that Ins ambitious desire* were 
uo sooner obtained, than he became exceedingly presumptuous proud, and 
wicked and forgetting the great jiouernf the god he ran aw ay with the whole 
earth, and plnuged both it and him self into the depths or the sea. This 
astonishing action made the mb rpU'ition of the preserving power again necca- 
sary , and \uhnoo, changing himself into the form of a boar U symbol of 
strength!, plunged into the ocean, fought a dn wilful battle, tlint lasted a 
thousand years slew' at last the impious Daitva. brought back the earth ou his 
tusk, and restored to it its usual good order, peace, and tranquillity 

The sculpture before spoken of does not, however represent Yidmoo in any 
act directly connected with this great and surprising exploit, but he appears 
with a boar’s head and a human body and, as if solaciug himself after the 
toils nnd dangers of a thousand v ears’ battle, he is represented, occupied iu 
paying attention to a female, which he support -> ou out ot his kuees 
From the back wall of this excavated room ls a projection measuring seven 
feet nine in front, and three feet six in depth It contains an empty nicht in 
which may be seen the traces and outlines of a deitv which the chisel of the 
workman has not yet brought into existence A flight of three small steps lead 
into the niche, and on each bide its entrance, as well as on either eud, funned 
by the projection, is a figure in bas-relief, with the name, oflice, or attributes 
of which I am unacquainted 

Sculptured on the back wall, between this niche and the N E end of tho 
excavation, is a female figure (probably Devi or Farvati, the consort of biva), 
bathing She is attended by her female and two elephants, one of which la 
pounng a vessel of water over her { and the other is receiving another vessel 
from the hands of one of the celestial ladies her attendants 
On a similar space to the south of the niche, is another female figure, which I 
take to be a representation of the same great personage , however, in this I am 
not positive. On each side of tho principal figure are two bulky little fellows, 
and another figure of a more natural size There arc also two heads of animals, 
one somewhat similar to a goats head, the other Ukc that of a lion 
The front of this excavation is supported by two columns and two pilasters 
of handsome architecture The ceiling is ornamented with flowery sculpture, 
and has several cracks in it running lengthways, * e , in a north-east ana 
south westerly direction. 

About 80 yards west of this place, on the top of the hill, after a little research, 
may be found the stone bed, with s bin for its soat or pillow, which is called, 
in the account published in the Asiatic Researches before alluded to. the Rajah 
Dhorman’s lion throne and at a trifling distance S. W of this, the bath of 
Dropeda. The lion and bed measure in length nine feet six, and in breadth 
three feet six. The lion is 18 Inches high, ana stretching across the south end, 
appears as if intended for a seat The whole lie due north and south, and are 
attached to the solid rock, being hewn out and fashioned on its surface There 


* For a fuller account of Yahnoo • lncsnutione, we Moore a Hindoo Pantheon, 
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least appearance of the place having been once an apartment of a 
as intimated in the forementioned account, for the top of the hill 
outa la quite uneven and irregular, and abounds with large blocks and 
of granite. 


i iere is nothing more which merits notice on the surface of the bill, unless 
I 'except many mortice holes which may be Been running paralled to its 
1 stern edge, many small flights of ntep3 cut in several parts about the rocks, 
yd Urge quantities of decayed bricks, which in days of other times probably 
^omposed the habitations of men 

f Leaving the top of the hill, and descending bv the path in the front of the 
f temple last described, at a few feet S E of the pagoda which contains the 
image of Ganeza, will be found sculptured in baa relief, on the eastern faces of 
two large pieces of rock, the story of the Tap&p. or the intense penance of 
Arjoon * Ihese two pieces of rock adjoin each otoer, being divided by a large 
rent or hssurc , they measure 84 feetm length, and are about 30 feet in height. 


In this group of sculptures, the largest and most prominent are two well 
proportioned elephants as large as life. The largest one measures from his 
proboscis to his tail 17 feet, and is in height 14 , the smallest is in height 10 
feet and in length 11 Under the bellies of both are two or three small ones, 
and several heads of others without bodies , other figures in this assemblage 
represent Vishnoo in different avataras and incarnations , Chandra and feurya. 
or personifications of the sun and moon , Brahmins and warriors m postures of 
adoration , swans or peacocks , bona, tigers cats monkey*, satyre and ante- 
lopes , figures of human beings, aud figures of beings that never had existence 
except in the sculptor's imagination. Aijoon, represented as a Brahmin in a 
posture of penance, to the south of the beforcmeutioncd fissure, is the princi- 
pal though not the largest figure in the group for all the other figures are 
turned towards hnn chieBy in jMiotures of adoration , and Vubnoo, fonr armed, 
stands on his nglit pointing at him The arms of Arjoon extend above his 
head , they meet, and his hands are joined , his right foot is lifted as if from 
the earth his arms and In* right leg appear withered, the left leg is of a 
natural size , his chest and nbs are prominent, but his stomach, belly and 
abdomen are *unk in this figure, when first executed, was in all probability 
entitled to praise, and indeed se\eral of the figures appear to have been finish 
td with considerable skill, considering the hardness and brittle nature of the 
Btone on which they are executed. Time, and exposure to the seventies of the 
seasons, have much defaced them 


The foregoing group of sculptures occupy the whole of the eastern faces of 
the two bcforementioned rocks, aud fill a space of about 2 400 square feet 
In the rent or fissure before spoken of is a figure very like the European mer 
maid it is half a female and half a serpent the village Brahmins call it 
Nargha,+ above this figure, which is complete, is the lower or snake part half 
of a similar one In front of the two rocks, within a few feet, are several 
figures of Brahmins, some of which are buried m the ground, and a mutilated 
figure of Vnjhnoo, so far concealed in the earth as to be visible as low as the 
breast only — ( Letter addruted to the Editor oj the Oriental Magazine ) 


Wootz , oe Indian Steel. 

In proposing a senes of experiments on the alloys of iron and steel, with 
vanous other metals, the object in view was two-fold , first, to ascertain whe- 
ther any alloy could bo artificially formed, better for the purpose of making 
cutting instruments than steel in its purest state , and, secondly, whether any 
such alloys would, under similar circumstances, prove less susceptible of oxi- 


* For the particular* of this story, see Mis* Graham * Journal of a Ramdenca in India, 
t Hm it any connection with Nargha Scrpa, on which Yuhnoo is reproeated in the 
Narayun Anun ? 
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datum new metallic combinations for reflecting mirrors woro aliK.^ step* 
terai object of research. m th© 

Such a senes of experiments were not commenced without anticipatin 
puiemhle difficulties but the facilities afforded us in the laboratory o &tlori 
Royal institution. where they Were made, hove obviated many of them 
subject was new, and opened into a largo and interesting fiild Almos 
infinity <>f different metallic combinations may bo made according to the nal£ ro 
and relative proportions of the metals capable of being alloyed It never ft* 
been shown by expinount, whulnr pure iron, when combined with a niumy 
portion of carbon constitutes the ruy host material for making edge tools’- 
or whether any additional lngrwbent. such as the earths, or thur boats, or any 
other metallic matter mi) not Ik, advantageously combined with the steel , 
and if s<) what tbt nnt«,nal* are, anil what th*. proportion rujinnd to form 
the best allot for this muih desired ind nio^t important purpose This is c<iu 
fes^edJy a subject of difficult), requiring both time ami patient mvestigition, 
and it will perhaps, be admitted as some apology for the \ ery buntiil progress 
as yet made. 

In anoljxiug wootx, or Indian steel only a minute porti »n of tlie earth a aln 
mine aud •'ilex us detected these eirtlia (or their bow'-) pit mg to tin wootz lU 
peculiar choroeter Bung -atWiui o--» to the i onetiinent juirtfi of this excellent 
sttei, it was proposed to attempt making such i combination and with this 
view, various experiments were made M mv of them wen. fruitless the sue 
cesstul method was the following Pure Merlin small pieced, and m some 
instances gtHni iron, being nnxi J witli charcoal lewder, wire lieaU.nl intensely 
for a loii 0 time in this way they formed carburets, which {*>■>*< w d a v ery 
dark mctallie env colour something in appearance like the black ore uf 
tellurium, and highly crystalline, ^ Lieu broken the fleets of tuinll buttons, 
not -weighing m ire tbau 500 grains, were frequently above the eighth of an 
inch in width The results of several exptnnuuts ou its com position which 
appeared very uniform, gave 94 36 iron, carbon This being broken and 

robbed to powder in a mortar, was mixed with pure alumiue and the whole 
intensely nca'ed in a close crucible fur a considerable time On bung 
removed from the furnace, and opened, an alloy was obtained of a white 
colour, a close granular texture and very brittle this, whin analyzed, gave 
C 4 per cent alumuie, and a }>urtion of carbon not accurately estimated beven 
hundred of good steel, with 40 of the aluunno allov, wire fused together, 
and formed a very good button perfectly malleable tins on being forged into 
a little bar, and the surface polished, gave on the application of dilute sulphu- 
ric acid, the beautiful damask which will presently l>e noticed as belonging 
peculiarly to wootz. A second experiment was made with bon grains of tho 
same steel, and f>7 of the aluimnc alloy and this aI»o proved good , it forged 
well, and gave the clam ask. This specimen has oh the appreciable characters 
of the best Bombay wootz. 

We have ascertained, by direct experiment, that the wootz, although repeat 
sdly fused, retains the peculiar property of presenting a damasked surface, 
when forged, polished, and acted uj>on by dilute acid This appearance is 
apparently produced bv a dissection of the crystals by the acid , for though by 
the hammering the crystals have been bent about, >ct thur forms may be 
readily traced through the curves which the twisting a ad hammering have pro- 
duced. From this uniform appearance on the surface of wootz, it is highly 
probable, that the much admired sabres of Damascus are made from this steel , 
and, if this be admitted, there can be littlo reason to doubt, that the damask 
ltnelf is merely an exhibition of cryetalhz^tion. That on wootz it cannot bo tbo 
effect of the mechanical mixture of two substances, as iron and steel, unequally 
acted upon by acid, is shown by the circumstance of its admitting re fusion 
without losing this property It is certainly true, that a damasked surface 
may be produced by welding together wires of iron and steel , but if these 
weldcred specimens are fused, the damask does not again appear Supposing 
t ha t the damasked surface is dependant on the development of a crystalline 
structure, then the superiority oi wootz in showing the effect may fairly be 
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o ft coIir ant on lta power of crystallizing, when solidifying, in > 
and m more decided forn»3 than the common steel, 
.ounted for by Borne difference m the comj»oeition of the 
it has be i n stated that only the earths in small quantities 
reasonable to infer, that the bases ut these earths being 
■iron and c irbnn render the mass more crystalhzable, ana 
prawn out by the himmer, and cou fused (though nut de- 
jaliy occasion the damask It is highly probable, that the 
Jentally combined with the metal ot the earths , and the 
1 in different cakes, and even in the same cake, is in accord 

L jfhioii '1 he earths may be in the ore , or they may be denied 

gy in which the fusion is made 

(ne alumiuc alloy for the imitation of wootz, we had occasion to 
fltti6ual formation of plumbago Some of the carburet of iron 
.oned having been poundidana mixed with fresh charcoal, and 
-Was found to have been converted mto perfect plnmbngo Thu 
had not taken place throughout the whole mass the metal had soon melted 
and run to the bottom , but having been continued in the furnace for a eon- 
aiderable time, the surf ico of the button had received an additional portion of 
charcoal and had lx.coine plumba Q o It was soft, seetile, bright staiued liaper, 
and Jiad every other eharaeter of that body it indeed m no way ai tm- 
guishable from it Tile intt mal part of these plumbago buttons w 19 a cry* 
tillmc carburet , a portion of it having been pow dered, and fused set enil times 
with chirtonl, it lest n fused to nielt, and on the uncombitied clurcual being 
burnt away by a low hoat it was found that the whole of the steel had been 
converted mto plumbago this powder we attempted to fuse, but were not 
buc< cssfuL 


It wall appear by the following experiment, that we had formed artificial 
wootz, at a time when this certainly w is not the obiect of research In au 
attempt to reduce titanium and combine it with steel a portion of memcb a 
nite was heated with cliari u d, and a fused button obtauitd A part of this 
button was next fused with some good steel the proportions were 9b steel 
four mi nachamtc button An alloy was forme el which worked well under the 
hammer , and the Little, bar obt urn. a was ev ulentlv different from and certainly 
superior to, steel This was attributed to the presence of titunum, but none 
could be found in it , nor indeed was any found even in the mcmebamte but- 
ton itself The product was iron and carbon, combined with the earths or 
their bases, and was in fact excellent wootz A l>caiitifnl damask was produced 
on this specimen by the action of dilute icuL Since this, many attempts have 
been mode to reduce the oxide of titanium it has been heated intensely with 
charcoal, oil, Ac but hitherto all have failed , the oxide has been changed into 
a black jHiwder, but uot fused When some of the oxide wis mixed with steel 
filings, and a little charcoal added, on bung iu tensely heated the steel fused, 
and ran into a fine globule which was covered by a dark coloured transparent 
glass, adhering to the sides of the crucible The steel contained 110 titanium , 
the gloss proved to be oxide of titanium, with a little oxide of iron These 
experiments have led us to doubt whether* titanium has ever been reduced to 
the metallic state L rom the effects of the heat uj>ou the crucibles, which 
became Buft, and almost fluid, Hornet lines 111 fifteen minutes, we had in fact 
no reason to suppose the degree of heat inferior to any before obtained 
by a furnace —that used in these last experiments was a blast furnace, 
supplied by a constant and powerful stream ot air , the fuel good Staffordshire 
coke, with a little charcoal , both Hessian and Cornish crucibles were used, one 
being carefully luted mto another, and even three have been united, but they 
conld not be made to stand the intense heat — From a }xiper in the Philoso- 
phical Maga me, A 0 2b7, entitled “ Experiments on the Alloys of Steel, mado 
with a view to its improvement by J Stodart, Esq., and M. Faraday, Chemical 
Assistant at the Koyal Institution ” 
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The Installation op Azim Jar 8 wcro 

The 3 rd instant having been ajmimted for the instalktioi ut anticipating 
Prince Azmi J ih KabaW<»or, os Nabob of the Carnatic, tl la^ntorv cl 
were paraded at an eiclj hour, and with the Horse ArtiUei lan y a f them \ n 
Mount, formed a street hading to Chepank palace Shoi fl^ld Almotf 
the Right Honorable the. Governor, accompanied bv the H r( j mR the na *re 
Justice, Ills Lxct-Uenev the Commander-iu Chief, the Mcm ye ^ b ucv<;r As 
the Honorable Sir E. Stanley, ami other functionaries of Wlt i, . 

c ceded to Ciiepauk escorted b* the Body Guard, and tooW 

Nabob, Azun Jah, in the grind saloon of the palace Ilia ^ ejr or ^y 
invested bv the Right Honorable the Governor with the ' Wlt j 1 t hc Htee j 
his elevated station He was tin n conducted to th«. foot of the - rt ( i to f orm ’ 
the flight Honorable the Governor addressed His Highness in su<iv.« v, ^ 
follows — “ It is with luhiute satisfaction 1 have the honor to congratulate 
j our Highness upon 5 our ascending the M usnud, in the direct line of hen ditary 
succession to jour late father, of blessed memory By virtue of the Treaty 
concluded on the vlat of July IbOl, between the Nabob Azeem ul Dow lab and 
the Honorable East India Company a pnnccly lurome was secured to your 
much lamented parent together with the enjoyment ot ctrtam privileges and 
nr ro unities attached to his elc' itid rank Lndir the sanction of the Most 
Noble the Governor General, and vour acknowhdgnunt of ihi validity of the 
Treaty it* stipulations ore now declared to he equally binding upon jour High 
ne*s a* thev were m>on the Ute Nabob and the British Go' emm* nt lie pleased 
to accept the assurances of my ard«.ut wish that 5 on may long continue to 
enjoy in health and happiness these confirm* d rights and honors of the 
Nabob Soubahdar of the lamatic l pon this solemn occam in, 1 Kg leave to 
express the «entimeuts of profound respect and sincere nttai hrnent owth which 
I shall e'er be de'uted to vour Highness and to your illustrious family whe 
ther the remainder of my life shall be silent in the further discharge of public 
duties or in private retirement'’ 


To which the Nabob replied, in Persian, to the following effect — “ Ha' mg, 
through the blessing of God, been thisdaj pi iced by jour hxccilcniy on tho 
Mnsnud of the Carnatic, in succession to my late, f ithcr of happy mi mory, I 
Leg that you will accept my warmest and most sincere thank* for jour Fxc>l 
lency's kind congratulations on tho occasion I accept with pit osure the tfli 
nulations of the Treaty concluded between the Honorable Company and my 
late father, on the 3lst of July Itml confirming me in the rank and dignities 
enjoyed by my ance.*tora as Nabob Suubshdar of the Caruatu and I Kg that 
jou will do me the favour to cnnvty to the Mont Noble Hu. Governor General 
my grateful acknowledgments for his uniform kindness and attention towards 
myself and my family and at the same time a**uri II w Lordship that I shall 
never cease to entertain a due sense of the ceuerositv and magnanimity of tho 
British Go' eminent To you. Sir personally my obligations arc unbounded, 
no less for the con tinned support and numerous acts of friendship shown by 
your Excellency to mv father from the first moment you entered ujnm tho 
Government of this Presidency to ihe day of his decease, than for your kind 
exertion b in my behalf and the anxiety which you hi'e invariably dnqdoyed 
to meet my wishes My beloved father, the late Nabob was ever warmly 
attached to your Fxcellency. and since hts death your conduct towards myself 
and his other children has Wn such, as to lessen the magnitude of the loss 
which we should otherwise have more bevcrcly felt That you may thirefore, 
whether m public or private life, long continue in the enjoyment of every 
blesemg which Providence can bestow, ia the sincere and anxious prayer of 
myself and my family " 

Bis Highness was now formally placed on the Musnnd of his ancestors, by 
the Right Honorable the Governor, and took his aeat m Nabob Noubahdar of 
the Carnatic under royal salutes, in succession, from the fort and the battery 
m Chepauk Gardens. The troops under anna fired three vollies and a salvo 
t » «*, rwr^ifyn the Right Honorable tho 
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Governor withdrew to the right of the Musnud , and nurars were presented to 
Hu Highness by the assembled Khans and principal Sirdars of the Snbadare. 
The ceremony being concluded, the Right Honorable the Governor returned 
with the other Members of the Government to his residence .— Government 
Gcuettf t February 10 


Resemblance between the Mythology of the Hindoos and that 
of Greece avd Rome 

The mythology of the Hindoos bears a ven striking similarity in many re- 
spects to that of Greece and Rome In both we see a crowd of gods whose 
history we inu>it leant not from any grave or sober theological record, but from 
the fanciful and discordant fables of poets, who believed that they had a per- 
fectly good right to invent the wildest fictions regarding their divinities , while 
every such f nicy of the poet became in its turn a fact m the history of the 
god and a matter of popular belief In the mvthology of all these countries, 
we hnd not merely the grossest absurdities, but, m numerous instances, direct 
contradictions, yet both stones go curreut and the w orshipper with perfect 
indifferent e adopts either btorv, or both, as he finds it most convenient 

No verv effectual effort seem-- to have been made in either country to refine 
or rationalize, foi popular u»< , the religion of the btate and this, perhaps was 
owing to two realms In the first place, the constitution of the Government, 
both in the ancient States and in modem India, had a direct reference to the 
established religion, which always ha» a very poweriul influence on the peculiar 
form of avil society , and any attempt to change the one would have been 
opposed land in some instances really was opposed) as dangerous to the other 
Ihe second reason was, that all men who pretended to learning or scieifbe 
treated the popular religion with external reverence and inward contempt 
With the ancient Grtck* and Romans as with the modern Hindoos, the ques- 
tion was not what i> the religion of a man of letters 1 but what system of 
philosophy docs he pruftss 1 The former were Academics or hpicureans, as the 
latter arc Vedanta or Siddanta. Niava or Nastik but all of them regarding 
alike the popular belief os a cunningly devised fable a*, an idle tale made 
to work on the pas-nuns and affect the conduct of the vulgar, who from 
their prejudice* and lgnorauce are not under the guidance of reason hence 
too, in neither religion w is there ever the am d)fc>t desire of proselytiam 
Tile learned regarded all religion as merely a device of the legislator, the 
vulgar, believing in local religions and that it was not necessary that all 
should have the same belief, imagined that a man’s religion was imposed upon 
him by hi* birth in a particular country or caste, ana was as necessary and 
unchangeable a part of him as his colour or Btature with such ideas there was 
no room for proselytism The god to w hom their offerings w ere made, favoured 
or punished them, not in general as they acted morally right or wrong, for 
the religion both of the ancients and of the Hindoos seems to have little con 
nection with morals, but m proportion to the richness of their offerings, and 
the constant and painful devotion with which they frequented his temples or 
chanted his praise 

It does not appear that the rehgion of the Hindoos, any more than that of the 
ancient nations of Greece and Italy, was formed into a system all at once, or in- 
deed at any tunc exhibited what could deserve the name of a system. The 
popular fictions and belief grew up from accident and w ere retained in later 
times because they had existed before, there was no period at which any check 
was put to the invention of the poets they always retained their right of adding 
new fables concerning their gods to the old ones. In India, it would appear 
that the further back we go, we fiud the rehgion more nearly approximating 
to the belief of a single god * the religion of the Vedas, the most ancient we 
know of among the Hindoos, is very free from legends , and the different deities 


* Oulebrooko a mwt learned paper on the \ edai —Attain Muntrektt, VoJ vm. 
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mentioned in them seem in general to be a personification of the elements. 
The lower down we corue the number of the mythological fictions increases 
more and more , aud the Pooraoas are filled with the wildest fancies that the 
human imagination can conceive, metamorphoses as strange as those of Ovid 
without their elegance. 


Temples op the Greeks and Romans and op the Modern Hindoos 

It may be remarked tint the use made of temples by the ancient Greeks 
and Romsns as well as by tlic modem Hindoos, is conaiaerably different from 
that required of them by Christnn nations A Hindoo goes alone as an 
ancient Roman would have done when he finds it convemcnt, offers hN 
solitary prattrs before his idol, prostrates himself in his preatnee, and 
leaves his offering hr attempts to bribe his god to prosper him in his 
trade whethir it be mcrehnidue or procuration or theft There is no 
stated regular time of te idling no public prayers smd by a pnest in 
the name of a mixed congree »tion no gathering of the people to go 
through a solemn scruri Their great fu<tiiais are lihi our ideas of o 
fur each man gois m his own time to the temple, makes his offering at tho 
feet of the idol, g**?-- out ami pun li ist.s swielinc it». All teaching or reading 
of the sacred book*, i iu pnviti house * or u it is in the templo it is in the 
courts of the temph never iu the consecrated edifice the verxmiihs or porti- 
coes near the temple arc usid just as any others equally convenient would be 
This use to whicii the courts ol the temple are applied will throw light on 
many passages o f the history and birred volmmsof the lews It is evident 
that the temples of nations whose worship is conducted need not be largo 
like our Churches since it la not required that tin y should contain a multitude 
In all very ancient temples. however niagniheeut, the jurt of tho tejnplem 
which the deity is supposkd to reside is sm d! surrounded by numerous build 
mgs m which ttie priests and Ren ants of the tern] h reside Thin seems to 
have been the plan of the fir-t temple of Jerusalem , it was that of the older 
Grecian temples, as w._ nut observe. from the Ion of Euripides, and it is at 
this day that presented bj the temple ol Mecca In the temples of the Hindoos 
the great object of worship uiiot constantly exposed to view, nor pi iced in the 
larger outer building it l dw ay s in an innerstnal] and dark apartment, usually 
having only one dour requiring to have lights burning before it in order to \>e 
seen aud facing the door *.o n.s to be visible from tin further side of an inter 
veiling saloon It will be remarked that the different apartments in which the 
lings are placed at Elephant i nnswa r this description and w ould favour a belief 
that the ling itself was the principal object of adoration in the temple In the 
grand excavation, the ting airertlv faces two of the three entrant e*, the eastern 
and western , it is likewise aecn from the central point of the cave In like 
manner a person entering either of the twu wings oy their middle opening in 
each of them has the ling immediately before him , this seems to mark it out 
as the principal and most frequent object of attention in the templo There is 
some reason to conjecture from the practice of other Hindoo temples, that the 
great figure facing the grand entrance wm only exposed to view on more solemn 
festivals A veil was probably dropped before the recess, where the marlm of 
some frame work still exist, and on ordinary ruCAsions only the two chapels, 
and occasionally the side doom of the great temple, which all present the itny, 
were probably thrown open 


A grand Entertainment at Madras 

An entertainment, admirably adapted to the climate, and altogether one of 
the handwunrst things of the kind we have seen ui this country, was given, last 
week at the Presidency toaladyori the occasion of her marriage It took 
place in grounds off the Mount Road, not far from M&nnalong bridge, and 
commenced early, and with a promenade which continued till dark. 
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A superb suite of tents was placed iu the gardens, forming a receiving com- 
partment or drawing room, a second compartment for dancing, and a third for 
supper, with a saloon between each. The first compartment was elegantly 
furnished, hung with lustres and lamps, and the floor covered with handsome 
carpets, the second, for the dancing, was regularly floored, aud contained 
suitable furniture, lustres, &c , the walls of both compartments were raised 
and sloped, bo as to give a free circulation of air A suite of three apartments 
branched from the principal tents and were placed for the accommodatioii of 
the ladies after the promenade. Preparations had also beeu made for illumi- 
nating the gardenB 

When it became dark, the tents and gardens were lighted up , the former on 
entering presented one of the most brilliant and pleasing scenes imaginable, 
such as is seldom witnessed m this part of the world, and calling to nund the 
fairy Beenes depicted in the Arabian flights. Dancing began at an early hour , 
and on supper being announced, a scre« n, which had hid this part of the range, 
was removed, and discovered the third compartment, brilliantly illuminated, 
and containing covers for 80 or 100 persons. It may be superfluous to observe 
that this part of the entertainment was also of the first order 

After the company had risen from the supper table, a display of fireworks 
took place The dancing was then resumed, ind kept up with increased spirit 
till a lato hour, when, after taking some turthcr refreshment the company 
separated, highly pleased with the entert unment us well os with the atteutiuu 
shown by their host . — Madras Govei nment G'a^etU, March 30 


Heavy fall of Hail at Vellore ' 

We have been favoured with a perusal of a Utter from Vellore which states 
that about 3 o dock on the afternoon ot the btli instant there w is a very heavy 
fall of hail at that station which continued for upward', of half an hour, and 
was six inches in depth in sunn places It was in gem rul of the «ize of musket 
bullets, and its sIjujh, runirkublj uniform bving wh.it js called an thlong 
spharwl The seine was altogether verv singular The >ky w ts dark and 
lowering, and tow ifth eu inn., i -.trong gale blew from the we>twaril, but of 
short dnrvtion During the f ill ot tin h ill the tempi rature of the air was but 
little affected The Tin rinmnetir on bung plungid into a mixture of cunimon 
salt and hail fell as Jovv as Id or d'» below the freezing point — Madras 
Government Gazette, 4jtril2Q 


EvuLISH (Jill Kc II AT St RAT 

On the lf»th February 1S20, the ccrunonv of la>ing the fir-5 1 stone of the 
English Church, to be erected in the ut> ol Sunt, took place m the presence 
of a numerous assemblj of tho ladies and g-utleineu of the st itiou the whole 
of tlic Europeans m garriaou and Chu-'tuus of other pi n>u u-ious. The mom 
ing service, peculiar to the day so suitably chosen being Aali Wednesday the 
first day of the solemn season of Lent, w is h st retd m a building adjoining 
the site ut the intended Church, end i most ev client and appropriate sermon 
delivered by tho Rev T Cm,B A Tin text from the Fir>t Book of Ki ngs , 
27th v of the 8th Chap But will God indeed dw ell on the earth 1 behold the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee how much less this house 
that I have budded - The congregation thereafter repaired to the foundation, 
aud the Committoe appointed by Government for the building of the Church. 
viz~, J Elphinston, Esq , Chief of Surat , Tolm Munson E*q Collector and 
Magistrate of the Zill Ui, and the Rev T Carr, Chapl uu of the fetation, proceeded 
with the Engineer , Captain J fe lu Drummond, of the Bombay Engineers to 
perform the ceremony It commenced with prajers Mr Elphinston waa then 
presented with a trowel, with which he hid the cement over the bed prepared 
for the foundation stone, which was placed in its position and adjusted m the 
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nstul form. Mr Monsou. the Rev Mr Carr, and Captain Drummond next 
deposited two Healed bottles, and a plate of copper into cavities in the stone that 
had been previously made for their reception Mr Monson then received the 
trowel and prepared the foundation stone with cement, over which an upper 
stone was laid, and settled by Mr Elphinstou in its proper place The whole 
concluded with suitable prayers. One of the bottles contained the latest 
British cuins of gold, silver and copper, and some of the coinB current in India , 
and in the other was a parchment roll, on which was transcribed an inscrip- 
tion engraved on a plate of copper — Bt/mixsy Courier , February £0 


Hastings’ Bbidge 

( Letter addressed to the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, if ay 9 ) 

Sib,— I am now going to do your Journal a service of which you will be justly 
proud, bv gracing your columns with the first account of the edifice now raising 
in honor ol the noble personage whose name it bears. 

Though the events of *817-18 will be recorded in characters more durable 
than even the granitic foundation of this pile, >et will it not be the least memo- 
rial of this period of splendour in our national annals , nor could the most 
ambitious of the meed of the valiant desire a more noble trophy to his fame 
than this rused from the spoil of the foe, and thiB foe the scourge of humanity, 
the spoils of the Rindarree hordes ’ 

Associated with that period, in whose honor erected, nnd bj whom, a man 
of no common t-tamp this fabnc becomes, though in a foreign land, a memorial 
of national pnde to Britons 

“ Hastings’ Bridge ’ is erecting by the Raj Rana Zalira Sing from the spoils 
of the united herd s of kuroem and Dost Mahomed which fell into his hands 
in the memorable year of their extirpation, December 1817 

It was on their retreat through Ilaroutee that the Bpniler was spoiled and 
a little more of the nartizan and less science, would have conveyed the trophies 
elsewhere than to tne camp of the veteran politician at ilowtah They were 
presented as they arrived to the Political Agent who forwarded to the Go\er 
nor General the Raj Rana swish to l>c allowed to apply his name to an edifice 
to be erected with the amount and which His Lordship was phased to grant 

Tbc bridge is building over the Borkundie river, on the principal route lead 
ing from the capital to the eastward kit miles distant from it; anil indeed into 
the heart of Harnutee It will be a great bcniht to the count n os during the 
rams all communication to the eastern parts is i reque ntlj t ut off for w hole days, 
and it is during this pi nod tbit it will apj*ear to most advantage, as there is 
but little water in it ut this season. 

I went to *cc this pile rising into notice, and begin to think after all, that 
there is a chasm required to be filled up in jour correspondence, not to have 
heard of it before This vou will therefore appreciate as bung the first (and 
ten to one the last; scrap I ever send to any oi the editorial fraternity J read 
your Journal, however, with pleasure. 

The bndge is in length, including tLe abutments, upwards of 1 000 feet Of 
tlus, near Tiki is within the banks. It consists of I*> arches, each diminishing 
from the centre , and though, like ail native bridges, there is the want of that 
elegant proportion between the span of Lheareb and the piers, yet when finished, 
what t will want in lightness will be amply compensated in sohd nuyesty, and 
there will be verv few bridges in India to comjiete with it Tbc arches are 
semi-circles, and when ld the rains the water will reach to the spring of eachj it 
will be a very handsome object. The entire height is about 35 feet, including 
a parapet of 3^ 

The parapet being pierced for embrasure*, of which three are already exhi- 
bited over the eastern end, give an agreeable relief to the massy frame of the 
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structure, which will, when finished, have an imposing effect The superior 
surface of the bridge will be nearly level, with a rise in the centre, bo alight as 
to be little perceptible The breaath within the parapets 24 feet. 

The materials are of the most durable description , huge blocks of granite 
for the most part, and neither skill nor expense nas been wanting to make the 
cement equally so The foundation of each pier is on the solid rock. 

Thus it promises to bid defiance to tune, and besides the extent of the abut 
meats, I understand, from the master Mason, it is in contemplation to carry 
the eastern one still further inland, and over an incipient stream, which might 
in the lapse of ages isolate the bridge, and we are not to expect such another 
ruler as Zalim Sing to attend either to the erection or maintenance of such 
buildings This projected abutment will be 150 feet more, with a strong arch 
over the ravine 

Seven arches are covered over, of which four are completed at the eastern 
end, and five are covered in at the west , those on the centre will be alike 
advanced before the rams are over, and tne whole will be finished, it is said, 
m the course of another twelvemonth 

Such, Sir, is the bndge m honor of the nobleman whose name it bears, erected 
by a man whom any country might be proud to acknowledge, as a testimony 
ot hia gratitude ana admiration at the triumph of humanity over rapine and 
desolation. 

It will preserve, in the very scenes of their expiring irruptions, the remem- 
brance of events winch might otherwise be rolled in the oblivions tide , and as 
the passing traveller enquires in future ages to what its name relates, he will 
learn it was the scourge of barbarity — of Pindames ' Your well wisher, 

A Pasbrnokr through Har outre. 


Hydrophobia among Jackals. 

By the last, accounts from America we learn that hydrophobia prevailed to a 
most alarming extent amongst the foxes of that country, who, forgetting their 
usual dread of the hum in species, seemed to search for opportunities of 
attacking people even in their houses The same dreadful disorder has often 
raged amongst the jackals in the upper parts of India , and we recollect one 
melancholj occasion where upwards of au hundred and fifty men, belonging to 
a Bmall camp of cavalry, were in one mgbt bitten by these dreadful animals, 
while sleeping on the ground m the rear of their horees. We believe that only 
two or throe survived the remainder having fallen victims to the most horrible 
of all disorders, though at different periods from the date of the fatal accident. 
Since our arriv U in Calcutta, a circumstance, bearing some affinity to the above, 
occurred in our own family An elderly female servant while sleeping at 
mgbt in a loner roomed house which we then occupied at kealdah, was bitten 
on the finger by some small animal which immediately escaped, without her 
having an opportunity of ascertaining what it was A considerable quantity 
of blood flowed from the wound, which had the appearance of having been 
inflicted by the teeth of a large rat Little farther notice was taken of the 
business, and she continued her usual occupations till the expiration of 28 days 
from that period, when she complained of great restlessness and fever Tne 
sight of wvter threw her into convulsions, and on the third day from the com- 
mencement of her sickness she expired, according to the best of our know- 
ledge, with every symptom of hydrophobia.— iftrror, as quoted Calcutta 
Government Gaulte, April 6. 
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St George’s Church, Madras. 

(Letter addrated to ike Editor of the Calcutta Journal ) 

Sir, — This edifice u generally much admired, the design is in some respects 
novel, as far as regards the body of the Church, but the steeple is a poor 
imitation of the bold and lofty spire of St. Martin’s, London I shall submit 
some remarks ou this structure, which I think will be admitted to be just by 
those who have had the curiosity to examine the building, not in a cursory 
manner, but with particular attention, without which 1 do not couceive it 
proper to attempt to pass any opinio u, at least by way of judgment, on the 
beauties or defects of any work, whatsoever 

This Church then, is situated on the great road leading to St Thomas’ 
Mount, and about three miles distant from tort bt George, it is lmimssible 
to obtain a complete view ol it, unless you enter the compound in which the 
Church stands, and which is of sufficient size to admit of the building being 
seen in every point of direction clear of all obstructions The body of the 
Church, as will be seen by inspection of the sketch is of the Ionic order, with 
venetianed doors over which are a sort of attic windows, in which arc vcntiJa 
tore in the mterv als of the pilasters 1 here is a double portico at the west end, 
crowned with a pediment, and two colonadea of four pillars each, projecting 
from the three central doors on each aide of the edifice, winch ls also surrounded 
by flights of steps so as to be accessible in all points The steeple is at the 
west end, immediately behind the portico which I thus describe from a base 
ment with quoins at the angle rises a belfry tower of the Ionic order contain 
ing four venetianed windows, the entablature surmounted by vases at the angles. 
Over this is a plain neat stage for the dock di lis from this rises an octago- 
nal turret of the Connthun order, with venetianed windows in the spaces , 
and lastly upon this rests the spire, pierced with lights in all its fic.es, three m 
each A plain balL without a vane, terminates the whole But the pmuipa! 
merit of this Cburcn is its interior construction, which though rather too gaudy 
must be allowed to be very striking and elegant lbc. roof, which is beauiilully 
arched and worked in compartments, in imitation of stu«co first ittracts the 
attention of the observer and as the work of natives, reflect* the greatest credit 
on them it is supported by elegaut ionic columns, with richly ornamented 
fnezework 

This Church has no galleries, excepting the one absolutely necessary for the 
organ I think, indeed, that galleries disiigure any Church, and should if pos- 
sible be dispensed with, as they prevent the style its architecture from being 
properly appreciated. The pulpit and reading-desk (the latter made to contain 
two ministers who always officiate) are of neat model and wurkmnnalnp, 
though surpassed by the pulpit of St Andrew's The organ built b> Messrs. 
Flight and Robson is small, out powerful for its size, aud of a sweet, full tone 
There are, or rather were, no chandeliers m the Church when I last visited it, 
nor are they required, unless the hours of Divine Service have been altered , 
they used to be J l in the forenoon and 4 in the afternoon. 

To conclude, I shall only .add, that it is welt worth the while of those who 
may touch at Madras, to visit Lhe Church uf bt, George, Choultry Plain 

1 am, bur, youre obediently, 

March 9, lBl^ Observatok 



BISHOP MIDDLETON'S HOUSE AT CALCUTTA, STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 3W 


The Unicorn in Uepaul. 

We have been favoured with the perusal of a most interesting communication 
from Major Latter, commanding in the Rajah of Sikhim’s territories, in the 
hilly country east of Nepaul, addressed to AdjutanLGeneral Nicol, and trans- 
mitted by him to the Marquis of Hastings This important paper explicitly 
states that the umcorn, so long considered as a fabulous animal, actually exists, 
at this moment in the interior of Thibet, where it is well known to the mha 
bitants “ This,” we copy from the Majors letter “ is a very curious fact, and 
it may be necessary to mention how the circumstance became known to me 
In a Tkibetian manuscript, containing the names of different animals, which 
I procured the other day from the hills, the 7i7itcom is classed under the head, 
of those whose hoofs are divided , it is called the one horned Uo’po Upon 
enquiring what kind of animal it was, to our astonishment the person who 
brought me the manuscript described exactly the unicorn of the ancients , 
saying that it was a native of the interior of Thibet, about the size of a tattoo 
(a horse from twelve to thirteen hand 1 * high) fierce, and extremely wild , sel- 
dom, if ever, caught alive, but frequently shot , and that the flesh was used for 
food.” 

"The person/ Major Latter adds, "who gave me this information, has 
repeatedly seen these animals, and eaten the flesh of them. They go together in 
herds, like our mid buff does, and are very frequently to be met with on the 
borders of the great desert, about a months journey from Lasaa, in that part 
of the country inhabited by the wandering Tartars ’ 

This communication is arcompanied by a drawing made by the messenger 
from recollection , it bears some resemblance to % horse, but has cloven hoofs, 
a long curved horn growing out of the forehead, and a boar shaped tail, like 
that of the ‘fera mimoceros,’ described by Pliny —Quarterly Revi etc, Dec 1820 


Bishop Middleton’s House at Calcutta, struck by Lightning, 1820 

September fi, 1820 —In the thunder stonn on Thursday evening last, a little 
after 8 o clock, the house of the Lord Bishop was struck, and sustained con- 
siderable damage The family were at dinner, when a clap was heard which 
at the instant seemed as if a Iirge piece of ordnance had been fired in the ad 
joining room Smoke was immediately perceptible, and a strong smell of 
sulphur Most providentially, though the servants were about, no person was 
hurt , but on cx munition, it was found that the whole of the western 6ide of 
the house exhibited marks of violence. It appears that the electric fluid had 
entered at two places, being the opposite ends of an enclosed verandah adjoin 
mg the Bishop’s library , its entrance through the roof is visible in two black 
crooked lines upon the walls near the corners of the building , one portion 
forced its way aovvn the staircase, where it appears to have passed through a 
wall of two feet and a h ilf in thickness , the other took a more oblioue direction, 
pussing through the wall which separates the verandah from the library , and 
leaving some marks of its progress by npping off the plaster, it passed out of 
the window ? the w alls at both ends of the verandah were dm en inwards from 
the perpendicular , and at the south end a space is left open to the air The 
rooms below did not altogether escape injury the \ enetians and glass windows, 
both there and m the rooms above, were shattered, and the fastenings torn 
away , and fragments of the wood were found m the compound at the distance 
of twenty or thirty yards. The Venetians and some parts of the walla bear the 
marks of fire , and a canvas partition was perforated in two places, by bodies 
which had evidently passed in opposite directions. There has not probably 
been an instance here for some time past more strongly exemplifying the power 
of electricity, nor one of more imminent danger to human lives, where provi 
dent udl y no mischief has actually ensued . — 1 ndia Gazette 
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BARiAiora Pbocbdesos againm th* English at Ajcsoyna in 168 a. 

The following is a portion of a tract which is now beoome very scarce. It 
was published under the direction of the East India Company in 1651, and 
dedicated to Cromwell, who *t that time filled the office of Protector of the 
Commonweal th It is certainly valuable as a piece of history 

A true Relation of the late Unjust, Cruel, and Barba rout Proceedings against 
the £ngUth at Amboy na w the Bast Indies, by the A ether landers there, 
upon a forged Pretence of a Conspiracy of the said hngluh. 


After the fruitless issue of two several treaties the first Anno 1613, m 
London, and the other -Vnno 1615 at the Hague in Holland, touching the 
differences between the English and Dutch in tho East Indies, at last by a third 
treaty, \nno 1619 in London, th. re was a full and sokmn composition made 
of all the said differences and a fair order set for the future proceedings of the 
supports of both Companies in the Indies, as well m the course of theu trado 
and commerce as otherwise Amongst sundry other points, it was agreed 
that in regard of the great blood shed and cost pretended to be bestowed by 
the Hollanders, in winning of the trade of the Ides of the Mollucroa, Banda, 
and AraDoytia, from the bpimards and Portugal*, and m budding of forte for 
the continu'd securing of the mkr, the said Hollander* therefore should 
enjoy two third parts of that trade, and the Pnghdi the other third , and tha 
charge of the forts to be maintained by taxes and impositions to be levied 
upon the merchandize Wherefore, in consequence of this agreement the 
English East India Company planted certain lactone i fur their share of this 
trade , some at the Mollutuus, some at Banda, and some at \mboynx Of the 
two former of these, there will be, at this present small occasion to speak 
further , but the last will prove the scene of a sad tragedy 


This \mboyna is an Island lying near Seran of the circuit of forty longues, 
and giveth name also to some other small Islands adjacent It bcareth cloves , 
for gathering and buying in whereof the Euglish Company for thur part had 
planted five several factories , the head and rendezvous of all at the town of 
Amboyna and therein first Master George Muacharap, and afterward Master 
Gsbnel Toweraon, their Agents, with directions over the Binilier factories at 
Hitto and L&nca upon the same Island, and at Loho and (Jam bell o upon a 
point of their neighbouring Island of Seran 


Upon these Islands of Aroboynaand the point of Seran, the Hollanders have 
four forte. The chief of all laat the said town of Aiuboyna, and is very strong, 
having four points or bulwarks with their curtains, and upon each uf these points 
six great pieces of ordnance mounted most of them of Draw The one side of 
this castle is washed by the sea, and the other is divided from the laud witn a 
ditch of four or live fathom broad, very deen and over filled with the sea. The 
garrison of this castle conssteth of about 206 Dutch soldiers, and a company 
of free Burgers. Besides these, there is always a matter of three or four hundred 
Mardiker* (for so they usually call the free natives) in the town, ready to serve 
the castle at an hour's warning There lie also in the ruad (for tho most part) 
divers good ships of the Hollanders, as well for the guard of the place by sea, as 
for the occasions of traffic this being the chief rendezvous, as well for the Island 
of Banda as for the rest of Amboyua. Here the English lived , not in the 
castle, but under protection thereof, m a house of tbeir own in the town , hold- 
ing themselves safe, as well in resj»ect of the ancient bonds of amity between 
both nations, as of the strict conjunction made by th© late treaty be! or emeu - 
boned 


They continued here some two years, conversing and trading together with 
the Hollanders, by virtue of the said treaty In which time there fell out 
Sundry differences and debates between them the English complaining that 
/the Hollanders did not only lavish away much money in building, and on- 
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to the soldier? at three or four tunes the value it cost them, yet would not 
allow of the English Company’s part of the same charge, but only in rendy 
money , thereby drawing from the English (which ought to pay but one- third 
part) more than two-thirds of the whole true charge. Hereupon, and upon the 
like occasions, grew some discontents and disputes, and the complaints were 
sent to Jaccatra, in the island of Java Major, to the counsel of defence of both 
nations there residing who also not agreeing upon the points in difference, 
sent the same hither over mb) Europe to be decided by both Companys here , 
or, m default of their agreement, by the King’s M^eaty and the Lords the 
States General, according to an article of the treaty of the year 1619, on this 
behalf In the meantime the discontent between the English and the Dutch, 
about these and other differences, continued and daily increased, until at last 
there was a sword found, to cut in sunder that knot at once, which the tedious 
disputes of Amlxivm and Jaccatra could not untie. And this was used m 
manner aa followetb 

About the 11th of Febraary 1622, *lil > wten, a Japoner soldier of the 
Dutch m their castle of Ambovna, walking m the night upon the wall came 
to the sentinel f being a Hollander,) and there amongst other talk, asked him 
some questions touching the strength of the castle, and thu people that were 
therein It is here to be noted, that those Japoners (of whom there is not 
thirty in all the Island) did for the most part serve the Dutch as soldiers, 
yet wen not of their trusty bands alw ijs lodged in the castle but upon occa 
Sion called out of the town to assist in the watch Tins Japoner aforesaid, 
w is, for his said coniercucc with the sentinel, apprehended upnu suspicion of 
treason and put to the torture Thereby {as some of the Dutch affirmed) he 
was brought to confess himself and sundry others of his countrymen there, 
to have contrived the taking of thccisUo. Hereupon, other Japoners were 
examined and tortured also a Portugal, the guardian of the slaves under the 
Dutch During this examination, which continued three or four days, some 
of the Englishmen went to, and from, the castle upon their business, saw the 
prisoners, heard of their tortures, and of the crime laid to their charge , but 
all this while suspected not that this matter did any wit concern themselves, 
having never had any conversation with the Japoners nor with the Portugal 
aforesaid At the same time there wis one Abel Price, Chi rurgi on of the 
English prisoner in the < astle for offering in his drunkenness to set a Dutch 
man’s house on hn Tins fillow the Dutch took and showed him some of 
the J quiDirs whom thiy had hret moat vnevoudy tortured, and told him, 
they liod con ft seed the English to lioie been ot their confederacy for the 
taking of tile t astle , and th it it he would not couftis the some, the} would use 
him even os they hail done these T ipontrs, and worse also Having given him 
the torture they "oon made him confess whate\er they a^ked him This 
was the 15th of February li>22, *ttlo Ht-frn Forthwith, about 9 o clock 
tlie bamo morning, the} Sent for Ciptain Towerson and the rest of the 
English that wpre m the town to come to speak with the governor in the cas- 
tle they all went sa^e one tint was left to keep the house Being come to 
the governor, he told Captain Towerson, that himself and others of Eis nation 
were accused of a conspiracy to surprise the castle, and therefore, until further 
trial, w ere to remain prisoners. Instantly also they attached him that waa 
left at home In the house, took the merchandize of the English Company there 
into their own custody by inventory, and seized all the chests, boxes, books, 
writings and other things in the English house Captain Towerson was com- 
mitted to hia chamber with a guard of Dutch soldiers. Emmanuel Tomaon 
was kept prisoner in the castle , the rest, vix^ John Beomont, Edward Collins, 
William Webber, Ephraim Ramsej, Timothy Johnson John Fardo and Robert 
Brown, were sent aboard the Hollander’s ships then riding in harbour, some to 
one ship and some to another, and all made fast in irons. The same day also 
the governor sent to the two other factories m the same Island, to apprehend 
the rest of the English there. So that Samuel Colson, John Clark, George 
Sharrock that were found in the factory at Hitto, and Edward Collins, 
William Webber and John Sadler at Larica, were all brought prisoners to 
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Amboyna, the l#th of February Upon which day also John Powl, John 
We them] and Thomas Lad brook. wen' apprehended at Cambell o, and Jolm 
Beoinout, William Gngx and Ephraim Kamsey at Loho, Ami brought m 
irons to Amboyua the 2oth of the Mint month In the meantime the gov< r 
nor and fiscal Wilt to work with tin pmoners that were already tWri and 
fi rat they sent for John Beomortl and Timothy Johnson from ab/iard tho 
Untcont , who being come into the i istle Bemutmt wan left a itli n gii yrd in the 
hall, and Johnson was tiki u into mothir room Whirt by and by Iknimout 
heard him cry out very pitifully thin l«» 1 h quut fur a little wluh and thiu 
loud again After taote of the torturi, AW l Prut tlie Cbiruruon that fust was 
examined and tortund 'is is ulsnt amemleral' »%< brought tn to rnnfrtwt 
and accuse- him but Tohiwm not >».t routisMii,, any limit 1‘rnc was quukly 
earned out and Tohnaon bn ughl ignm t » th* mriur »h rv. H< nm out heard 
hi in some turn cn aloud tlicnrjuui igun thin war afnsh At I u-it after be 
had been about an hour m tin-* -scuiul « \ ■rniii ition In » is brought forth wail 
mg and lamenting all wit ami < rut Hi lurid in dni r*» pcit^ oi hii 1 m dr, and 
eo laid aside in a b\ jdm of th hill with i soldo i to wibh him tint ho 
should speak with nobody Thm «v> V mm until T uns.ui brought to tvaiui 
nation not tn tin. room »h*i\ bdnnm Indhun but in wllur muu thing 
farther front die ball ^et It mui/ut bcin., m tin lull In ird him roir most 
lamentably and many emits At h't ifnr an imui ai«l tn halt *-(»< n t m for 
tunuR him, he was carnitl away into anut lit r room anotlnr \v iv '<i tint he 
came not by Bewuont through thi hall \<\t w Doiton* « tiled m and 
bauR demanded mtm things all whnhln dun 1 withd poiih' nod j rnt< i 
tations. was made fast to bf tortured a cloth in d aUuit his n« b mltwoin«n 
ready with their jar-- of u at r to In iKuir<doii hi- Ik hi l ut ut f« r ilus 
tunc the governor hadt loose him he would ‘)nrt him idn n two lunu^e 
he was an old mau. This was ail Saturday s irnu, the 1 »th of Kbm ir> afuio- 
said. 

Upon Sunday the l»th of Fibroin, Willmi W blur h Usirl ( nllms 
Ephraim Rann»ey and hnbert Brown were fell hul from ibnaid tli A >ft nww, 
to be examined. At the tame time came bauuiel t d'on Gillum («rus md 
John Clark, Georgt ^hair*! ami John s«ll«r from Uitr > ml J tin t, an <1 
wore, immediately upon their armed, bn u,ht into t Lc c n*tk lull 
Jlobert Brown, tador was fir'd talbd in , mjJ bun D ton/Jink J with nalcr, 
confessed all in order tlie 6'cvl asked him 
Then was Edward Collins called in an 1 told tint thou that win fonmrly 
examined bad confessed him as if' ewrv t > tin plot >f t »kuu tl < i i-th W hn K 
when he denied with gr< at (»aths ami e x. rrau.m* tli v m 1 1- lm 1» m U and 
feet fast to the ra^k beund a cloth anmit hi'ilirnt ••iivlv toil put to the 
torture of water Thus prepared he pr a -»i to 1 m n^pitcd u d !iv would i on 
few all Being let donn, ]»< auui '"«ol md pi>»t»'trd hn mu mim \»t 
said, that became he kin w that they would bv torture Hi «ki him <«mfe-s any 
thing, though never so false tiny should do him a i.r at favour m ull bun 
what the\ would have him sav and he would i>|n ik it to atoiliiu u>nun 
The fiscal hereupon said, what, do you mock us 1 *nd ba»le up with him again 
andaogave lain the torment ol water Hiarhh' not abb J mg in emluro, 
prayed to be let down again to his confession Tlicu he d< vis r d a littlo a ith 
mmself, and told them, that about two months and a half lw*i in hiniMlf, 
Tomson, Johnson, Brown, and Fordo, had plotted with the hi Ip of tin Jujm 
tiers, to surprise the castle, lle-rc he inti rrupted i»y the fiscal and askid 
whether Captain Towersoo were not oi that roiisjurao fie urt»n< rvd, No 
You he, said the fiscal , did not he nil you all to him, and Ull you that those 
daiiy abuses of the Dutch had caused him to think of a pint, and that he wanted 
nothing but your consent and secrecy? Then said a Dutch mtrehant, one 
John Joost that stood by, Did not you oil swear upon a Bible to bo secret to 
him ? Colima answered with groat oaths, that be knew nothing of any finch 
nutter Then they bade make him fast again whereupon he thi n Raid, all was 
true that they had spoken Then Lhe fiscal asked him, whether the English and 
the reat of the factories were not consenting to tins plot. He answered, No 
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The fiscal then asked him, whether the President of the English at Jaccatra, or 
Master Welden, ■tgcnt in Banda, were not plotters or privy to this bosmwa. 
Again he answered, No Then the fiscal asked him, by what means the 
Japoners should hive executed their purpose. Whereat, wheo Collins stood 
ataggeriug and d< v ismg of some probable fiction, the fiscal helped him, and said, 
should not two J iponers have gone to each point of the castle, and two to tha 
governor d eh imhtr door and when the hurly-burly had been without, and the 

f overuor coming to w e what was the matter, the Japoners to have killed him 1 
lere one that stood by, said to tlie fiscal do not tell him what he should say, 
but let him speak of himself Whereupon the fiscal, without Attending to the 
answer to his former question, ashed what the Japoners should have had for 
their row anl Collins in*, w eri d 1 fioo rvaK ajiie. e Lastly he asked him, when 
this plot should have Win efficted \\ hen unto although he answered him 
nothing i not Knowing what to devise upon the suddi n), yet he was dismissed 
snd v< r> g) id to come ilnr of the torture, though with certain belief that he 
should die lor this his < uuft&uon 

Next was Siimicl Colson brought in being newly arrived from Hitto, as is 
In foie touched and was the same day brought to torture, who, for fear of the 
p mi wherewith he *aw Collins come out in such r cose, that his eyes w ere 
almost blown out of his head with the torment of water chose, Tather to 
conks* ill lluv i**kul him uid so was quickly dismissed, coming out weeping, 
luncuting, uid predating hi* moot cnee 

Then was John Cl irk, th it came with Colson from Hitto, fetched in, and ft 
little after was he ml l by the rest that were without in the hall) to cry out 
am un , tin v tortured him with wak r and wath fire by the space of two hours 
The in mm r of his torture ( t= iko of John*i»i 3 and 1 unison s') wa^> as followoth 
first thiv hi i-tcd him up b\ the hand*, with a cord on a large door, where they 
made him fa*t upon tw o staph s ot iron fix. d on both aides at the top of the door 
post*, haling hi-, hand*, one from tin other as wide a* they could stretch JV mg 
thus m nlc f i*t his hit hmigMum two foot from the ground , which dso thiv 
etrct.hcd asunder a* f ir as tin v would reach and so made them fast beneath 
unto tin dure tre« s on 1 uh s>nk Then they bound a cloth about lus neck and 
f ice so cltisi that litth or 110 watt r could go by That done, they poured the 
w ihr softly upon his )n ad until the cloth was full up to the mouth and dos- 
tnU uid "onicwlat liulicr *<>thit hi u uld not drsw breath, but he must 
witlul sut k in tin w ittr wimli Uing still loutmued to be poured m softly, 
forced ill Ju> inw trd parts < tine «mt of his nose ears and eyes, and often as 
it were stithm. uid choking him at km.tb took away hi 9 breath and brought 
him to a *wonii or l u»nn_ J hen they took him quickly down, and made him 
\ omit lip lln witir Iking 1 little recovered the\ triced him up again, and 
pour, dm tin w »t» r a*. l*i tori cUmhuic ti king lam down as he seemed to be 
atitted In this m inner tiny h muled him three or lour Beveril times with 
w itci till hi* bnd\ was swollen twice or thrico as big ns ln?fore. his cheeks like 
great bUckl. r* and hi** « >1 *-t mug md strutting out beyond his forehead yet 
all this lie bin without 1 (infixing am thing insomuch as the fiscal and tor- 
lnentors nvilcd him, «ay mg that He was a devil, and no man or surely was a 
witch, at k aal? ii*ul s"ine charm about him, or was enchanted, that he could 
bt ir ho much \\ Ik re tore thiv cut off his hair very short as supposing he had 
aomo wttihcrift hidden theicin Afttr wards they hoisted him up again as 
beime and tin n burnt him with lighted candles m the bottom of hia feet, until 
the fat dropped out th. c uidlcs , vet then applied they fresh lights nnto him 
They burnt him also under the ilbows, and in the palms of the hands , like- 
wise uiidu tho aim pits uutil his inwards might evidently be seen At last, 
when tho sew he could of himself make uo handsome confession, then they 
lod him along w ith qtn & turns of particular circumstances, by themselvea frwmea. 
Being thus wi irud and overcome by the torment he answered, yea, to what 
soever thiy asked whereby they drew from hnn a body of a confession to this 
effect , to wit, that Captain Towerson hid upon New year* day last before, 
»worn all the English at Amboyna to be secret and assistant to ft plot that he 
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had projected, with the help of the Japonera, to surprise the castle, and to put 
the governor and the rest of the Dutch to death 

Having thus martyred this poor man, they sent him out by four blacks , who 
earned him between them to a dungeon, where he lay five or bix days, without 
any Chirurgion to dress him, until (his flesh being putnfied) great maggots 
dropped ana crept from him in a most loathsome ana noisome manner Thus 
they finished their Sabbath day’s work , and it growing now dark, sent the 
rest of the English (that came that day from Hitto and till theu attended m 
the hall) first to the Smith’s shop, where they were loaded with irons, and then 
to the same loathsome dungeon, where Clark and the reat were, accompanied 
with the poor Japonera, lying in the putrefaction of their tort urea. 

The nert morning, being Monday the 17th of February, Old style, William 
Grigs and John Fardo, with certain Japoners, were brought into the place of 
examination 

The Japonera were first cruelly tortured, to accuse Gngs, which at last they 
did and Gngs, to avoid the like torture, confessed all that the fiscal demanded 
By aud by the like also was done by John Fordo, and other Japoners but 
Fardo himself endured the torture of water, aud at last confessed whatsoever 
the fiscal asked him , and so was sent back to prison 

The same day also John Beomont was brought the second time to the fiscal’s 
chamber where one Captain Newport a Dutchman’s son (bom in England), 
was used as an Interpreter, William Gngs was albu brought m to accuse 
him , who said that when the consultation for taking of the castle was held, 
then he (the said Beomont) was present Beomont denied it w ith great earnest 
ness and deep oaths. At last, being triced up and dremked with wat»r till 
his inwards were ready to crock, lie answered dfhrmativclv to ill the fiscals 
interrogatories vet. as soon as he wallet down lie clearly demonstrated to 
Captain Newport, and Johnson, a Dutch merchant, then also present, that these 
tilings could not be so Nevertheless he was forced to put bis hand to his con- 
fession, or else he must to the torture agun, which to avoid lie sub-'CnU.d , 
and so had a great iron bolt and two shackles meted to his legs, and then was 
carried back to prison 

After this, George Sharroek, assistant at Hitto, was called in question , who 
seeing how gnevoiuly others were martyred m ide bis earnest prau.r to God 
(as since upon bis oath he hath acknowledged) that he would suffer him to 
make some such probable lies against himself as the Duti h might believe and 
BO he might escape the torment. Being brought to the raek the w ater prov ided, 
and the candles lighted, lie was, by the governor and fiscal examined, ana 
charged with the conspiracy He fell upon his knees, and protested his lnno 
etnee. Then they commanded huu to the ruck, and told him, unit si he would 
confess, he should be tormented with fire and water to death, and then should 
be drawn by the heels to the gallows, and there hanged up He null persist- 
ing in this ms innotency, tbc fiscal bade Lim be hoisted up Thin he craved 
respite awhile, and told them that he was at Hitto and not in Amboy ns. 
upon New j ear's day when the consultation was pretended, neithir had 
been there since Nuvember before, as wai wt il known to sundry of the Hoi 
landers tbcmsilvea that resided there also with huu Hiriujion, they com 
mantled him < 4 . an to the rack but he, craving respite as before, now told 
them, that he had many times heard John Clark iwho was with him at Hitto) 
Bay that the Dutch had done them many unsufferable wrongs, and that he 
would be revenged of them to which end. ho had once broken with Captain 
Tow craon of a brave plot. At which word the fiscal and the rest were attentive, 
encouraging him to proceed, bo he went on, saying, that John Clark haa 
entrea*ea Captain Toweraon, that he might go to Macassar, there to consult and 
advise with the Spaniards to come with gallieg, and rob the small factories 
of Amboyna and beran, when no ships were there Here they asked him, what 
Captain Toweraon said to this He answered, that Captain Toweraon was very 
much offended with Clark for the motion , and from thenceforth could never 
abide him. Hereupon the fiscal called him rogue, and said he prated all from 
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the matter, and should go to the torture He craved favour again, and began 
another tale , to wit, that upon twelfth day then last past. Joho Clark told h im , 
at Hitto, that there w as a practise to take the castle of Amooyna , and asked him 
whether he would consent thereunto Whereupon he demanded of Clark, whe- 
ther Captain Towerson knew of any such matter Which, Clark affirming, then 
he (the said Sharrock) saul, that he would do as the rest did Then the fiscal 
asked him, what time the consult ition was held He answered, in November 
last The fiscal said, that could not be for, the consultation was npon New 
year's-day The prisoner said as before in the beginning, that he had not been 
in Amboyna since the 1st of December ti'l now that he was brought thither 
Why then, quoth the fiscal, have you belied > ourself! whereto the prisoner 
resolutely answered, that all that he had spoken touching any treason, was 
false and feigned, only to avoid torment Then went the fiocal out into 
another room to the governor and anon returned, and 6ent Sharrock unto the 
prison again The next d w he w is i tiled again and a writing presented him , 
w'herein was framed a formal confession ol his la.->t conference with Clark, at 
Hitto, touching the plot to take the castle of Amboyna , which being read over 
to him, the fiscal asked him, whether it were true, or no He answered, No 
"Why then, said the fisc il, did joucontesMt* He answered, for fear of torment. 
The fiscal and the rest in a gr< at ragn told him hi bed , his muuth hod spoken 
it, and it w ib true and thcrefoi e he should subscribe it Vv hicb as soon as he 
had done, he fell presently into a greit passion, charging them bitterly to be 
guilty of the innocent blood of bimstlf and the rest, which they should look 
to answei tor at the div of ludgment withal he grappled with the fiscal, 
and would have stopfied him from carrying m the confession to the governur, 
with whom he also ci ived to speak , but was instantly laid hold on, and earned 
away to prison 

William Webber being next examined was told bv the fiscal that John Clark 
had con ft **Scd him to have been at Ainbo>iia on New jears dav, and sworn to 
Captain Towerson a plot JLr All which he denied, alleging, he was that day 
at Lanca yet being brought to the tort me he theu confessed, he had been at 
the consultation at Vmbojna upon New yiarVdij, with all the rest of the cir- 
cumstances in order as he w is asked He also further told them he had 
received i letter from John (.Ink, after which was a posb npt, excuaiug Ins brief 
writing at tint tune, forth it there was great business m hand But one Berner, 
a Dutch merchant then standing bv, told the governor that upon New \ear's- 
dsy, the time of this pie tended consultation Webfier and ho were merry at 
Danes So the governor left him, and went out But the fiscal held on 
upon the other point touching the postscript of Clark a letter, urging him to 
show the same W hich when he could not do though often terrified with the 
torture, he gavo him respite , promidug to save his life, if he w ould produce 
that letter 

Then was Captain Towerson brought to the examination, and showed what 
others had confessed of him He deeply protesting his mnocency, Samuel 
CoDon was brought to confront him who being told, that unless he would now 
make good his former confession against Captain Towerson he should to the 
toiture, coldly re affirmed the same, and so was sent away They also brought 
William Grigs and John Fardo to justify their former confessions to his face 
Captain Towerson seriously charged them, that as they would answer it at the 
dreadful day of judgmeut, they should speak nothing but the truth Both 
of them instantly fell down upou their knees before him praying him for God’s 
sake to forgive them, and saying farther openly belore them all, that what- 
soever they had formerly confessed, was moat false, and spoken only to avoid 
torment V\ ith that the fiscal and the rest offered them again to the torture 
which they would not endure, but then affirmed their former confessions to 
be true 

When Colson (who had accused Captain Towerson before) was required to 
set his hand to his confession, he asked the fiscal upon whose head he thought 
the am would lie, whether upou his, that was constrained to confess what was 
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false, or upon the constrainere. The fiscal, after a little pause upon this ques- 
tion 'went in to the governor then id another room , but anon returning, told 
(jolson he must subscribe it which he did , yet withal made this protestation 
\\ til, quoth he, you make me to accuse myself and others of that which is as 
f-ilse,’ as God is true , for, God is my witness, 1 am as innocent as the child 
new born 

Thus have they examined all that b long to the English. Company in the 
several factories of the Island of Amboyna. 

The one and tweutieth of FebnnTy they examined John \S ctheral, factor at 
Carubello in the Waud of her m He confessed be was at Amboy na upon N ew 
year a da\ but for the consultation, whereof he was demanded, he said he 
knew of no other but touching certain cloth of the English Company, that lay 
m the factories rotting and norm eaten which they advised together lion to put 
off to the best avail ot their employers. The goiernor said they questioned 
him not about cloth, but of trcison whereof -when be bad protested his 
muocaicv, he was for that time dismissed Hut the next day Ik was sent for 
again and Captain Towlinou broucht to confront and accuse linn having before 
(it seems) confessed soinei'bat against him But Mr iuwerson spake now 
these words only Oh M Vetheral M Wetheral speak the truth and nothing 
but the truth aa God shall put into vour heart S> Captain Tout rsoii was put 
out again and Wetheral brought to the future of water, with groat throats, if 
water would uot make him cunhvc tire sln-uld He pnyed thun to tell him 
what be should ^ay, or to write do \u v>hat they would, In would suWcube vt 
They said he needed no tutor they would make, him confess nf bmi'tlf But 
when they had triced him up tour socril times, and eaw lie knew not what to 
sai then thev re id him other men s » onfcssioiis nul uskul him from }H>u»t to 
pomt, as they had done others and lie still un&wcred ye u to ill 

Next was called m John Powl WethcraTs assistant at Canibcllo but he, 
proving that he was not at Ambovn i slucl November (sa\ l now when he ww 
Drought thither prisoner^ and being spoken lor by one John Joost, who bad 
long been well acquainted with bun, was dismissed without torture 

Then was Thomas Ladbrook servant to Wetheral and Powl at C nnbello, 
brought to be examined but pro\ mg that lie was it C mihc.llu at the time of 
the pretended consult ition and serviug in such quality, as that he was never 
ac juaiuted with any of the letters from the Agent of Amboyua, ho was easily 
and quickly dismissed. 

Ephraim Ramsey' was also examined uj>on the whole prf tended ron'epiracy, 
and particularly question J concerning Liptain Wclden the hnglmh Agent in 
Banda, but den tin "all and proving th it he was not at Amboy na at New year’a- 
tide. being also spoken for by John Joost, was dismissed after he hadhimgcdm 
the rack a goud while, with irons ujron Ins legs, and the cloth about hia mouth 

Lastly, John Sadler, servant to W llliam Grigs at Lane c, was examined aud 
being found to have been ab^.nt from .Amboyua at New year's tide, when 
Grigs and others w ere there, was dismissed. 

Thu shave we all their examinations, tortures and confessions, being the work 
of eight days, from the lhth to the 23rd of February After which, was two 
days r> spite before the sentence John Fowl, being himself acquitted as be 
fore said,WLnt to the orison to u*ut John Fardo, ono of tlmso that hod accused 
Captain Towerson. lo him hardo religiously protested his innocency, but 
especially his Borrow for accusing Vaster Towereon for, said he, the fear of 
death d >th nothing dismay me , for God (I trust) will be mcrcifnl to my soul, 
according to the lnnocency of my cause The only matter that tronble’th me, 
is, th^t through fear of torment I have accused that lioneBt and godly man 
Captain Towerson, who (I think in my conscience) was so upright and nonest 
towards all men, that he harboured no ill will to any, much less would attempt 
any such business aa he is accused of He farther said, he would before 
his death receive the Sacrament, in acknowledgment that he had accused 
Captain Towerson falsely sod wrongfully, only through few of torment 
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The fire and twentieth of February, Old style, all the prisoner” as well the 
English as the Portugal and the Japonera, were brought into the great hall of 
the castle and there were solemnly condemned, except John Fowl Ephraim 
Kamsey, John Sadler and Thomas Ladbrook formerly acquitted, as aforesaid 

Captain Towerson having been (during all his imprisonment) kept apart 
from the r< st, so that none of them could come to speak with him wrote much 
in his chamber (as some of the Dutch report), but all w as suppressed save 
only a bill of debt, which one Thos Johnson, a tree Burgher, got of bun by 
favour of his keepers, for acknowledgment that the English Comp my owed 
him a certain sum of money In the end of this bill, he wrote these words 
‘ Firmed by the firm of me Gabriel Towermn, now appointed to die guiltless 
* of anything that can be jUBtly laid to mv charge God forgive them their 
“ guilt , aud receive me to His mercy Amen ’ This bill being brought to 
M VY elden, the English Agent at Banda, he paid the money, aud received in 
the acknowledgment 

M Uliam Grigs (who had before accused Captain Towerson) wrote these words 
following in his tiblebook "We whos^ names *re here specified , John 
“ Beomont, Merchant of Luho William Grigs Merchant of Lanca, Abel Price, 
“ Lhirurgion of Ambuyno, Hubert Brown, Tailor, which do her lie prisoners 
“ in the ship J‘<>Mirtlam being apprehended for conspiracy, Jo blowing np 
“ tile castle of Amhoy in , wc being judged to death this 5th of M crch, Anno 
" IdJ'J, which we through torment were constrained to speak, that which we 
“ no a meant, nor once ima 0 ined the which we take upon our deaths and 
“ salvation tucy tortured us with that extreme torment of fire and water, 
“ that tle->h aid bluod e >uld not endure and this we take upon our uc iths 
“ that they h ive put us to death guiltless ot our accusation So therefore we 
“ desire that the v th it shall understand this , that our employers may under- 
“ stand these wrongs and that youraihes would have a care to look to your 
41 selves for their intent w a* to ha\ c brought you in also , they asked concern 
41 mg yon , which if they had torturod us, we must have confessed you also 
44 Aud so farewell YV ntten m the daik ” 

Tim t lhle book was afterwards dchvered toM W elden, aforenamed, by one 
that served the Dutch 

Samuel CoKon alao, another that accused Captain Towerson, wrote os follow 
eth m the* w iste leaves of i honk wherem were bound togethor tlio Common 
Prayers, the P*ilms and the Catechism 

In one page thus 

“ March 6, il%fa novo being Sunday, aboard the Rotterdam, lying in irons 

44 Lndcrstand tint i, S imuel Col&ou 1 ate Fartor of Hitto, was apprehended 
44 for suspicion ot conspirmy, and for anything I know, must ill e for it 
4 win refore h iving no better means to make my mnocency known, have wrote 
“ this in this book, hoping sonic good Englishmen will see it I do here upon 
44 my salvation, as I hupe by His death and passion to have redemption for my 
44 sms, that I am clear of all -•uch conspirmy , neither do I know my English- 
“ man guilty thereof , nor other creatine in the world As this is true God 
44 bless me. 

44 Sam Colson ” 

On the other side, upon the first page of the Catechism, is thus written 

" In another leaf you shall understand more, which I have written m this 
14 book 

“ Sam. Colson " 

In the beginning of the Psalms, and in the leaf so referred unto, us thus 
written, viz 

44 The Japons were taken wi f h some villainy, and brought to examination 
44 being most tyrannously tortured, were asked if the English had any hand in 
44 their plot YY hich torture made them say, yea. Then was Master Tomson, 
44 M Johnson, M Collins and John Clark, brought to examination, and were 
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‘ burned under the arms, arm pits, the hands and soles of the feet, with another 
1 most miserable torment to drink water , some of them almost, tortured to 
14 death, and were forced to confess that which they never kuew, by reason of 
“ the torment which flesh and blood i* imt able to endure Than were the rest 
‘ of the Englishmen called one V\ one (umingst which 1 was one) being wished 
“ to confess or the I must go lo torment with il caused M Johnson, who 
“ was before tormented to witness a.uiist me or the he should be tormented 
“ again , w hich nther than he would endun, he oud whit the v would have, 
“ ht would spe ik Thtu must I con ft ss tint I never kntw, or elec to go to 
“ torment, winch rather than I would suffer I did umfivs th it, which (as I 
“ Bhall be sav ed before God Almightv) is not true bung forced for fear of 
« torment 1 hen did thev make u> witnesses igunst Captain Towcrum, and at 
“last made Captnn Towcrson tiuiftsa all bung for fi ir uf mo^t cruel tor 
“went for which wt must all die As Iimm md hope to hnv e pardon for 
“mvsius I know no more than the child unborn ot tins business Y> ntteu 
1 with luy own huid the 1st of March, stilo n tco 

“ Sam Colson ” 

Yet in another page were these words 

“ I was born in 3*tw t a»tle upon Tme where I desire this book may come, 
** that my friends uny know ol m\ lunocemy 

“ Sam Colson ” 

This book ht delivered to one that served tin Hollanders who sl wtd it up 
in his bed, aud afterward, at his opportunity, dt livertd it to M \\ elden before 
named 

All these said writings ore TCt extant under the hands uf the several parties, 
well known to their friends here in Lu^Um! 

The relation proceeds to give an account of the execution of ten of the 
unfortunate uxnvidu iU enumirvted u>ove\ and concludes with a statement 
of the manner lu which tht«c crueltn s were brought to light and a few urgu 
mentsas to the utter improbability of there having been any just foundation 
for the alleged charges 


Lady Dacties Letter to Maeren Hastings 

The following letter was found among Mr Hastings papers We confess 
that it contains a few expressions that ire nut perfectly intelligible to us , but 
nevertheless it is a valuable document 

Copy o/Lidv Dacrps Ijfttrr to Warrev Hastivc>, Lsq Ikf Jay 6 cjore 
hu acquittal, tn cowpiruce of Loud Ua< m t> draih 
Sir, — J ustice to the unbounded confldeme cur reposed m me by the most 
deserving and truly lamented of husbands dtmmdsmy thu" informing you. 
Sir, of his partial and well weighed sen turn nts m your favour , and though I 
am conscious you can want no additional testimonial to vour merit than what 
your own heart justly affords, still I conceive tb«»t a mmd like yours will receive 
great satisfaction from the knowledge of the deliberate and unbiassed approba 
tion of so perfect a man and so en Jrjnou* a judge as my beloved Lord certainly 
was. 

He wag well acquainted with the history of India , had maturely considered 
the whole period of your prosperous administration in thjat country — had dili- 
gently, and I might almost add constantly attended thd long trial,— and had 
carefully read, in our happy retirement in this place, every evidence and every 
document brought forward in Westminster Hall, previoup to the last session , 
and I beg leave to assure you, his opinion of your ment bum increased by each 
days observation of your conduct He was particularly 'anxious to give his 
decision upon the subject, and at our return from the last day’s tnal (but three 
days before that fatal illness which deprived me of the tenderest of husbands 
and warmest of friends, and, X think I may add, the world of a very great 
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ornament), ha expressed his satisfaction that the trial was ended, and hia 
anxious wish to live to give you his firm and dewded acquittal upon the 
whole of the charges. 

To me he had often expressed before his wish upon the subject he repeated 
it that night How much I feel, and how deeply I regret that it is not m his 
power to-nwrrnio to fulfil it, the world can never know , but I hope to evince, 
as far as possible, IQ this as well as m every other instance, my truest remem- 
brance of his sentiments, and my highest gratitude for his affectionate and un 
limited confidence , and to show, by every action of my mournful life, that 
the same thoughts, sentiments, and wishes ever prevailed in our united minds 

With every sincere wish for > our long enjoyment of health, happiness, domes- 
tic oaso, and that applause your conduct has so highly deservea, 

I am, Sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 

I I Dacbe 

Lek, 22 mi April, 1795 
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Cant W Swinton 
J Smith, Surgeon, 20th Regt 
Capt F Macau 
Capt ILuney 
Lieut G J Shadwell 
John Gray 

Major-Gen St George Aahe 
Root Brooke Esq 
Capt W Go wan 
J A. Savi 
Robert I 1 nth 
Richard Frith 


Bs. 


3d 

32 

•ij 

32 

16 

lb 

32 

St 

16 

150 

r *f 

2i»0 

60 

50 

100 

50 

100 

60 

100 

60 

50 

50 

32 

200 

60 

50 

60 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

J2 

16 

16 

32 

16 

32 

32 

100 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

50 

16 

16 

500 

100 

16 

15 

50 

50 


Namae. Subscriptions* 

Brought forward 15,815 
B Comberback, Ejwi Re 100 

SirC D Ojly, foT a tide waiter „ 80 

John Addison, Esq „ 100 

, Capt T P Smith (23th N 1 ) „ 20 

Lieut R W Wilson (29th N I ) „ 10 

’IV H \ alpy, Esq „ S3 

] George Stookwell Esq „ 20 

Lieut -Col l) M’Looa „ 200 

Lieut Col A MLeod „ 100 

Capt IV Ball (14th N I) „ 33 

Capt W Rittuio( Lrtille/y) „ 32 

;j H D Ovly, Esq ^ 100 

Major Gmrrvl J Arnold, 

C K id R. „ 100 

Col J f All din „ 60 

l \V J Sanria „ 200 

i Gen B Marley , 25 

Limt Col T Fcthcreton „ 16 

J Baird „ 16 

Capt Mills Thomas „ 16 

W H Belli „ 60 

Jas. WemvBs, Esq „ 100 

Lieut Col J Ludlow ,, 50 

Capt J Taylor „ 30 

Capt A Spiu> „ 30 

Capt E J Ridge „ 60 

Lieut J W Koberdeau „ 16 

Capt It Skinner „ 60 

Dr C S Heynes . „ 30 

H EL Nizam of Bengal „ 500 

H H Wftlida Begum „ 200 

Nawab Ahmed Ally Kinn 
Eahadoor „ 50 

Nawab Abool Kassim Khan 
Bahodoor „ 60 

Nanab Syud Mahomed Ally „ 60 

Nawab Nussirooduu Hydcr „ 60 

Nawab Shumsecr Jung „ 60 

Nawab Basil d Ally Khan „ 25 

JNawab Jaun „ 50 

Nawnb Must&pha Khan „ 100 

Nawab Zin Ool Abdun „ 50 

Nawnb fealabut Jung „ 16 

Indur Chund J uggut Scit „ 200 

Jia»ab Odduut Sing „ 400 

Seit Oby chund „ 200 

Seit Bias mid chund „ 200 

Ndjabut Ally Khan „ 20 

Nawab Yaaouboodun Ally 
Khan „ 20 

Mordaunt Rickett „ 100 

J C Dick „ 100 

Henry Douglas, Esq „ 100 

J baudford, Eaq „ 60 

W H Tippet, Esq „ 50 

W M h lcming, Esq „ 50 


C&med over 16, §16 j 


Carried over 20,070 
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Names Subscriptions 

Brought forward 

20,079 

D Campbell, Esq 

Lieut -Col B. Willoughby 
Major R Spottiswooa 

Ra 

50 

n 

20 


lb 

Capt Stephen (Engineer) 

33 

50 

Axchdeacun Campbell 

93 

50 

Capt W G Stephen 

3) 

50 

Lieut CoL Jaa Prn e 


400 

Capt John Tuliock 

*3 

50 

Sir U Martmdell 

33 

100 

Capt S Arden 

33 

16 

Major-GenL Loveday 

33 

100 

Col Tttley 

33 

100 

J Majonbanks, Eaq 

33 

100 

Lieut T Ifoooic I N L 

31 

31 

T H Mad dock, Esq 

31 

100 

Col W L Gardener 

33 

32 

Cant H G Maxwell 

3i 

32 

J L Irving Esq 

M yor Gen C Stuart 

3 

32 

33 

100 

Capt B Lessmure 

3 

32 

Lieut T A Mien 

3 

32 

Major W Henley 

33 

50 

James Macdonald 

|3 

40 

J Allan E»sq 

33 

o2 

Lieut Col J Burnet 

33 

32 

J Gordon, Esq 

Major W 11 Walker 

13 

32 

3 

20 

Lieut A F Dingwall 

11 

20 

Capt W Morton 

Sjed Meor Hadi Allee khan 

31 

50 

(Lucknow Rupees 200) 
Norman M’Lcoa 

Laeut -Col, L Grant (of Chu 

3 

191 

33 

50 

nori 

Lieut -CoL Robertson, (Engl 

33 

53 

neer) 

9? 

50 

Mr Johnson 

33 

32 

Mons \ erlie 

13 

2 r > 

Mons Li'-lard 


2) 

Mr Thompson 

„ 

32 

Mr Bailey 

37 

6G 

Mr Wyatt 


20 

Mr Dawes 

« 

50 

Mr Moca ween 

j 

32 

Lieut J Oliver latRegt N I 

„ 

16 

Lieut S Miltby, do 

31 

15 

Capt H T Tapp, no 

Native Coiumissiom d and 
Non Commissioned Othctia, 
and Men of 5tb Company 


20 

1/Ut Regt 

Lieut Col Hastings Dare, 

13 

28 

2^ 29th Rert 

Lieut W Morton 

J It ail, , ■ta'CuCifft i-Stfr- 

3 

100 

25 

geon, 2oth N I 

» 

25 

Corned o^cr 

22,701 


Name*. Subscriptions. 

Brought forward 

212,704 

Lieut David Mason 

Rs. 

16 

Lieut. Murray 

Lieut T Williams, 2/29th 

33 

40 

33 

10 

Capt. G Stubbins, l/25th 

37 

32 

Cant J Frushard, 20th 

J F Ried, Esq , Agra 

33 

33 

20 
] 6 

Col L. Burrell St. 

33 

200 

Lieut CoL G M Popham 

31 

30 

Capt B Roopc, 2/23rd 

33 

10 

Major Poiolen 

13 

16 

Lieut W J Farley, 23rd 

33 

10 

Lieut C M Wade 

33 

16 

Lieut M Giegg 

33 

16 

Lieut T Ward 

33 

10 

Lieut A S pi ere 


10 

Capt 4 Hardy, 28th 

33 

16 

Capt P Grant 

11 

16 

Capt E V Dunsteimlle 

13 

32 

M<jor I Owen 

31 

lb 

Lieut H Dick 

33 

16 

Lieut A GarBtin 


16 

Surgeon J Patterson 

Mantur um-ood-DowIaMhen- 

33 

16 

ny Ally Khan Bahadoor 
felcroro 

37 

200 

Col Pine 

Major Logie, 1/1 9th, Pertab- 

33 

400 

ghur 

13 

30 

Lu.uk CoL L O’Bnen 

31 

100 

A gab Ahmud Allee 

33 

50 

.•'haw llussan Rtzah 

37 

60 

Mo mm Allee 

Jawaher Smg and Byjenot 

33 

50 

Slug 

Meor Khnrum Alleo 

37 

33 

100 

60 

Mr Blake 

33 

36 

Mr Hnv 

33 

16 

John Glas 

31 

16 

W Shaw 

31 

16 

G F Collins 

17 

25 

lid Jenkins 


100 

Lieut Col Rose 

3 

50 

Cipt Wollocombc 

3T 

16 

Dr Carruthers 


16 

Lieut Col J Skenncr 


lb 

Capt J Birch, 23rd IJcgt 

W lliggs, Esq , of Chandcr- 

37 

16 

nagorc 

13 

200 

Rai *h of Benares 

Baboo Shconarnan Smg 

33 

5000 

13 

4000 

W idow ot the late Bishember 



Tundit 

If 

4000 

Baboo Mu Koond Laul 


1000 

Baboo R iduIiu nd 

3j 

500 

Baboo Jvy Ai^hen Dis 

17 

500 

Coaul DaaandlSirjmuhun Das 


125 

Carried o\ cr 39,968 
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Names. Subscriptions. 

Brought forward 39,9C8 
Koornund DasChutiertxy Das 
Tewarry Urjanjie Nawtjio 
TUIoksee Umeraee 
Tilloksee Puddumsee 
Kcksee Sudersee 
Tilloksee Tcekum Das Lai 
Chund 

Lukmeechund Munneram 
Jewun Das Biriec Mul 
Rugonaufc Pis Dowbutnm 
Monecke Clauid Silioo Chund 
Nvneesook Laljeo 
Mukoond Boj Lutchmun Das 
Mungneenm Gor maatah of 
Reckum Chund Dhunroop 
Kiaheu Chund Oodc> Cbuud 
Soonicr Cliund KurromChuud 
Perseram Lukmee Chund 
Roy Sing Gungaperskod 
Clievn Sahtnj Sham Sender 
Maddoojee Kejslioojeo 
Bhasker Rio kamchund 
Baulum Bhut L nuund Bhut 
Seerce Kishen Ram kishui 
Casheeuauth Sland raiu 
iladoreeDas Mattra DasGocul 
Daa 

Oode Keerum Das 
Jumna Das Muttra Das 
Gotul Das Bmdrabund Dis 
. Dooiuni Das Huijetwan Dos 
Tekchund Shioo Sohac 
kobheal Chund Munnoo Laul 
llickcy Lai Runhye Lai 
Shirri Kumcu Dubi kurrum 
Gahhajn Ramhet Gtxr and 
Gnnga Bndn n 

MuddunGopaulGangaperdiad 
Dikook Roy Sarmbsouk Roy 

Carried over 40,743 ^ 
Calcutta, Srpt lUh,lb20 


25 

ar> 

S5 ' 
25 ! 
25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 
25 
25 
2 > 
25 
25 

2o 

25 

25 

2) 


25 

25 

25 

2j 

25 

25 

25 

2o 

25 


25 
25 1 


Names. Subscriptions 

v Brought forward 40,743 
Mhuut Poirun Das Otmaram „ 25 

Shaik Gheesa Shark Hussain „ 25 

Jaunee Mul Kham Chund „ 25 

Oomi Sbunker Chubeel Das. „ 25 

Sentanun Bhichook Lai „ 25 

Suntoke Caaheeram „ 25 

Dyil Dae Munny Lai „ 25 

SkeoouauthRamPoorunderLal „ 25 

Udlietu Lai kidien Dae „ 26 

flbosbinl Chund Jumna Dag. f 26 

Fate Chund Humick Chund. „ 25 

Jeyt Mul Hcera Chund „ 25 

Oomeydrum Shioo Buksh „ 25 

Jewun Mul rdioiiJ'nlhur „ 25 

Fukeer Chund Rihharry Das , 25 

Jcmuu Mul kundkiskuro 
Sevwnthrun „ 25 

Chevliram'l htjj T.-indMigrig , 25 

Go-vhajiu Jujn«m Geer Sno 

mesur Gttr „ 25 

Jndoonm Miuldun Gopaul „ 25 

Suddi^huAiitk __ „ 26 

Ramajec Sccretdhunec K tu 
leak „ 25 

HuzarccMul Riradhun „ 25 

Ruinmun Liul Piindibund , 25 

,, uinuum L lulGoolab Chund 26 
Deticeperbliaucl „ 25 

Matul Bukhb Sookder Roy „ 25 

Mungul Sing Rim Subic „ 25 

kishen Chund Bulsini Das „ 25 

Lutchmun Da&Punn inund „ 25 

Bhtigwan Das Gupd Pi» „ 25 

Mobun Laul Moorktdbur JT 2o 

Dilute Rio „ 2b 

Gisfnjm Jlambuk'-h Gu.r 
KaddaGcer „ 25 

Muttra Do* Bijram Das „ 25 


Rfl _4l,403 

(Signed) J P Larkins, Chairman 


CHARMING OF SHAKES 
( }• Toni the CatculOi Journal ) 

The almost universal belief placod in the apparently wonderful feats of the 
snake catchers, by Europeans as well oa natives, iodines me to request a column 
in your journal, for the purpose of exposing the artful manner in which tlieae 
♦vT 011 !! im I :,0f ^ ora P la y upon the easy credulity of the multitude, and by winch 
they have even managed to impose upon authors of great discernment, as may 
be seen b\ tm accounts published oi them 111 the various tracts relating to 
India, and descriptive of the customs of jtn population Never having myself 
given the least degree of credit to the numerous relations I have met with con 
CdTung the powers of the snake catchers. 1 had not the slightest curiosity to 
Bee their exhibitions till the other day, when a set of them made their appear 
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anc« in cantonments, and performed 90 expertly as to become the subject of 
conversation, earning the belief of some, and exciting the suspicions of others , 
among which last I was one who did not honor the charmers with the least 
credence As there was, however, a difference of belief and opinion on these 
occasions, we (that is, the unbelievers) resolved to discover the truth, regardless 
whether the result of our experiment turned out pro or con our arguments , 
and to work we went in the following manner 

Having sent for three of these terrors of serpents, we ordered them to clear 
a compound of every snake in it, and intimated our intention of killing them 
all as soon os caught , to which (mirabile dirtu ?) their enticera would by no 
means consent, assuring us they had passed their words with the snakes, 
that if they would havo the goodness to allow themselves to be quietly taken 
they should receive no injury 1 Having, therefore, struck up those melodious 
sounds which are so generally thought to have “ charms to soothe the serpent’s 
breast ” they began to perambulate the compound, ar 1 continued to do so, “ till 
one, the foreman of tne crew," came opposite a small ont-house, in which our 
servants informed him there dwelt a snake of uncommon magnitude , and 
planting himself at the entrance, 

He played (and this you may rely on) 

In sweeter strains than Old Amphion, 

till the monster whom he essayed to charm, no longer (as it appeared) able to 
contain himself, issued from his lurking place, and soon became the captive of 
our male and modern syren ' it so happened, however, that not one of u* coold 
get a sight of the snake land a huge one he was) till he was actually caught , 
tor the charmer made so sudden and quick a spnng the moment he said the 
snake had come out, that he etiectually prev ented our perceiving the reptile’s 
egress from the hole aud this conduct serving rather to excite than to lull our 
suspicions, wc resolved upon a second and more rigorous procedure The man, 
we observed, w ore a very long kind of frock which reached to the ground, 
and feeling perfectly assured that he concealed tame snakes in it, we thought 
it advisable to disrobe him before entering upon the new trial , at which unex 
pccfctd determination on our part Orphein> was manifestly disconcerted. 

Preparatory to our second attempt we made him lay down the newly caught 
snake near the basket when (w underfill to behold and to tell ') it immediately 
“ dragged its unick length along,'’ and housed lkelt as though it had been an 
old inmate of the basket, and perfectly accustomed to that kind of lodging t 
Having stripped the fellows, as aforesaid, we took them round the compound 
once more, but not another snake seemed inclined to move, mid after piping 
away for about an hour, and seeing plainly that we were up to their tncks, the 
fellows a cry coolly confessed the w hole Artifice, which we took care to make 
them explain to our sati&t action, and wlueh is as follows —They always carry 
with them a number of trained snakes, of all descriptions, a quantum autficM of 
which they conceal 111 the lining of these long flocks of theirs , and upon being 
Bhown the haunt of 11 sn ike, they imi illy emiuire if any one has seen it, and 
what kmd 0/ n ouc it is If no person can Jell them, it is all well enough , but 
if a particular kind is described, they make use of a similar tame one for the 
purpose, which (after pliyiug an ay a-> long ns need be) they pinch on the tail, 
and thus make it come out At that mataut they call out that the ‘ snake has 
come out of the hole,’ aud make a sudden stop ns if to seize it, thereby very 
effectually concoahng the exit of the tame one from the frock They then 
lay hold of this latter, aud exhibit hun to the astonished by standers as the 
one which erst inhabited the very hulo before them, but which 13 now incapa- 
citated from doing lurther injury ! 

They showed us the receptacles, beneath the lining of their frocks, for the 
tame snakes , but some of them carry a bag m which the reptile coils itself up, 
and darts out at the well known signal of tho channcr They charge for their 
work agreeably to the size and dangerous caste of the sunke they pretend to 
have caught , and are 111 fact, by their own confession, the most rascally nu 
posters in India, and no more capable of charming a snake than of finding the 
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longitude 1 We sent for another net, who, on seeing the fate of their brethren's 
artifice, confessed tnstante in like manner as the others had done, and even 
went through the performance, showing and explaining to us all the intrica- 
cies and aleight-of hand attendant on the deception , after which, as a first and 
appropriate punishment, we killed their tame snakes and turned them out of 
cantonments, to the great joy of ail the other natives who witnessed or heard 
of the discovery 

The trade earned on by these people is by no means an innocent one, nor 
are their tricks bo harmless as tho3c of jugglers are, but quite the contrary , 
for those who believe in and employ the snake-charmers are lulled into perfect 
security fur the future, hrmly believing that the reptiles are taken, and become 
therefore, less cautious than they used to be when they knew that the snake 
remained in a certain part This remark particularly applies to children, who 
would not hesitate to thrust their hands into a hole from which they were led 
to believe the snake had been enticed by the charmer , and I, therefore, con- 
sider it a point of duty to moke their impostures known as publicly as I cam 
That the whole matter is a cheat, any person may convince himself by follow- 
ing the plan above described, of stripping the impostors, and watching them 
narrowly, never allowing them to stoop down or seize till such time as the 
snake is also seen by the person trying the experiment, winch I think will 
never be, — as no snake would tike the trouble of coming out to hear Cecilia 
herself, much less to enjoy the discordant squeaks produced by the wretches 
here alluded to, who certainly deserve a much severer punishment than what 
would be indicted m England on fortune-telling gypsies, Ac. 


Etymology of toe words “Bej-gal” and “Calcutta-” 

Extract of a Letter — In the Artush, i ifnkfil, which is an abridgment of the 
Khoolasut ool Tiara re eJJu or compendium of histones, w« aro told that “ Kal- 
kutta was once a little village, and denved its name from Lalce, the tutelary 
goddess of the place , that in the Bungla language Aula signifies lord or 
master , that hence the place was called A alee kuta , that by degrees, through 
the mutation of tongues, Aaiselet's fell into disuse, and that its present appel- 
lation of KaUcutta was obtained instead ” 

Having thus, I hope, satisfactorily disposed of the etymology' of the capital, 
I proceed to put you in possession of the derivation of the name of the pro- 
vince. From the same source quoted above, we leani that “ the original name 
was Bung that the postfix alt, in tbeBungla language means a large embank- 
ment, of which it is said a vast number used to be made, as well for the safety 
as the irrigation of horticulture, cultivation, Ac , that the governor of the 
province accordingly erected bulwarks (ten hands in height and eight hands 
in breadth) at the skirts of the hills, where the land was low , and that he 
directed the foundation of buildings to be hud and the purposes of agricul- 
ture to be earned cm within this range of fortification , that, on this account 
the natives called the whole country bungala or Bunyalud' — Calcutta Journal , 
September 4. 


Egyptian Antiquities taken to Calcltta 

Some cunoua fragments of Egyptian antiquities, said to be from the rmna 
of Thebes, have been brought to CaJcutU by a ship from the Kod Sea They 
are thus described 

No I —An Egyptian mummy of a young female in good preservation, 
enclosed in one of the highly ornamented envelops of the ancient Egyptian 
linen, painted with hieroglyphics, the colours of which ore quite fresh, and the 
outer part representing, according to the usage of antiquity, a portrait of the 
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No XL — A mummy of a still younger female, probably from 9 to 12 years 
of age, encased in the bituminous preparation in which it was originally em- 
balmed, and having the aperture still open by which the intestines were 
taken oat for the admission of the embalming matter, the features, limbs, and 
even the nails of the fingers and toes still perfect It is enclosed m an ancient 
coffin of the imperishable sycamore, as fresh as if bnned bat yesterday, though 
probably near three thousand years old It is swathed in Egyptian linen, 
which of itself is curious as a specimen of the ancient manufacture. On lifting 
the corpse from the coffin, it is found to repose on what is probably an exact 
portrait of itself when alive, in the full dress of a young Egyptian lady of 
fashion, with highly ornamented garments, large gold eamnga, and other 
characteristics of the ancient costume At the head of the coffin is a carved 
representation of the portals of an Egyptian temple, with the columns, archi 
trave, wavy serpent, winged globe [the emblem of eternity], fneze of hiero- 
glyphics, and all the accompaniments of their most hallowed sanctuaries, which 
inay be easily recognized by those who are conversant with the plates of Denon, 
the French Savans, and other works on the ancient remains of Egypt, and 
proves its extreme antiquity, notwithstanding the surprising freshness of the 
wood on which it was executed. 

No III — Two arms and hands, and two legs and feet, both perfect and of 
the full human size, in their embalmed state 

No IV —Two embalmed rams, with the body swathed m Egyptian linen, 
and the head projecting out of it, after the manner in which the heads of rama 
are represented on the sphinxes of temples dedicated to Jupiter Amm on 

No V — Six embalmed cats enveloped m Egyptian linen, some of a very 
large size, and the heads perfect 

No VI —Two small cases in the form of idols, containing small embalmed 
figures, supposed to be crocodiles, a sacred animal with the Egyptians. 

With a variety of wooden and stone idols, pieces of sculpture, amulets, &c — 
Calcutta Governvient Gazette, December 14 


St James’s Chubch, Calcutta. 

Tho foundation-stone of this edifico. the intended erection of which we for 
merly announced to the public, was lud on a spot of ground near the Boita 
Khana on Tuesday morning by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, in presence of 
the Archdeacon and Clergy, together with a considerable assemblage of the 
respectable inhabitants of this city The plate containing the inscription 
having been deposited m the cavity of the stone by Captain Phipps and 
Lieutenant Paton, His Lordship delivered a solemn prayer suited to the inter- 
esting occasion , and, the superincumbent masonry being laid, dismissed the 
assembly with his blessing 

We cannot help offering our cordial congratulations on the commencement of 
this good work, and our best wishes for its future success The inconvenience 
felt from the want of sufficient accommodation in the two Presidency Churches, 
as well as from their situation, which almost precluded the regular attendance 
of the inhabitants of our extended and extending suburbs towards the East, 
have long rendered such a measure highly desirable By the liberality of the 
Government, & spacious and handsome structure is about to be erected, with a 
view to the comfortable accommodation of all who are desirous of attending 
its ministrations. The Church will, for this purpose, be considered almost 
wholly open, and we do not doubt that its service will be nnmerously and 
reverently attended 

Within the compound o£ St James's Church will be erected a neat school, 
with a residence for a schoolmaster annexed to it, out of funds placed at the 
disposal of the Bishop, especially a legacy of .£500, bequeathed in trust to His 
Lordship for charitable purposes. This establishment is intended for the bene- 
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fit of such poor children as cannot obtain admission into existing schools t and 
wii we trust, eminently tend to the dissemination of solid Christian principles. 
We subjoin a oopy of the inscription above allndod to 
Ecckeiro, S&nctx Jacobi. 

Apud CalcutteDBes. 

Jacta. Sunt. Fundaments. 

lhe XIV NovenibnH. 

Anno Salutjs. MDCCCW 
Fnmo Iltgis. Augustissirm, Bnt&nwarum 
Georgu IV 
\ iro PruiobilL 

F rut cisco Van- in one du Hastings, 
lies Indicas l bique Fehciter 
Gcreute 

Sacns. Priposito 

Thoms. Fan ''haw Epi^cojxi Fruno 
Sumptus Suppeditunto 
Ilonorabih Mcrcatorum. An gli coruin 
Sodalitatc 

Townol Fhippi Cenhinonc. 

Operum Publicornm Luratorc 
Arehitecto 

Incepto I ivest Et Fro ,Suo 
Agnoscst Chnstus. 

Amen 

— Calcutta Government Ga.cUc, Xovcmto ft 


Fete crvEN by toe Nabob op Abcot, Trince Azim Jaii 

A splendid fete was m' en hv His Highness the Nabob st Chop-ink, on \\ cd 
nesday evening the 27th ultimo, in honor of His HichncsV accession to the 
Muaond. The company bt^an to Assemble at the Falser bclim 9 o’cJnrk, 
and consisted of His Exielkucv the Governor and Lady Munro, the Honorable 
the Chief J ustice and f uml} the Members of Council, ami most of the other 
]*nncipaJ Lundies at the Presidency 'Ihc a \cnuts from the entrance of tho 
grounds to the Palace, were atuddod on each Mile with lamjw, while the Palace 
was lighted up in a very splendid manner The company wi.re received in tho 
spacious suite of apartments below where the ‘Miibnua is placed, here was 
seated nchly habited His Highness the Nabob, together with some members of 
his family A full length portrait superbly framed, of lus present Majesty, 
when Pnncc of Hales, attracted particular attmiion, the colours have lately 
been renewed, and now appear is brilliant and fine as when tho picture waa 
first painted. Lady Munro, Lady Stanley, Mrs Stratton and others of tho 
ladies who arrived early, visited Her Highness the Begum Alter the company 
had been some time assembled, they adjourned to spacious and handsome 
p&ndals placed at the back front of the building, where were several jeU dleau 
according to the eastern fashion An exhibition of fireworks then commenced, 
which was of a most brilliant description, and continued a considerable time, 
an immense concourse of natives had been admitted into the grounds to wit- 
ness the exhibition. these were seen in large groups, as the fireworks were 
lighted qp ) and addc 1 greatly to the interest of the Bceno After this exhibi- 
tion, the company returned to the interior of the building, and sat down to 
tables covered with a pTof union of excellent viands, dressoa after the European 
manner V mea also of the first quality were in abundance The repast being 
over, the company returned to the principal apartments of the Faiace, when 
garlands of flowers, <fcc , were distributed in the customary manner by Hia 
rtigflness, assisted by some of the members of his family, after which the 
oomnanv took th«ir Ipavp —Madrm G<mrrnmsu± GazHtr fcnuaru 4. 1821 
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Mission College C^lccttl. 

The preparations for comrm nemg tho Mi won College having been com 
plrtcd ih w announc'd m our pip' r ot li t Tliursd iv the Laid Bishop of 
(akiitta tej) nred at an cailv hour on ludaj morning ilic 1 »th instant, to 
tlio Colli {ft ground ncai the botanic Gurdi 11 wh re ho was honoured with 
the company of tho Honmahlc J Stuait the Honorable J Adam Major 
General Hardwickc Air and Mrs L Inv md a nunirruiisi and highly respectable 
n>‘-r*mbly of Indies and gentlemen including the Ar-hdeiton and Clergy, 
collected to witness the uitr routing ctictnonv of lav mg the tuundaciun tone 
When the tompany were suthuniLly as r mbli d the Bishop dcln ered , hiat, 

A prayer fora blc=Mng on thi work then to I*. Iakcn in liand md for divmo 
guidance and support to thr prof/'s-.ors the stud* nt' the mission tries and all 
who may many way be conncctisl with the institution tbut they ma\ s^ cr <il]y 
bt enabled to discharge tin ir allutli d dutn s and C'peci illv l*. preserved from 
all heresies and division' and pnriv \ mws on ndhcrcnce to primmvi tiuth 
and apostolical oid» r pnmd to hohiH's nt hfv. and uuwe tried labor ot love 
being the. bctt c idciue that Cod is with them, and the surest pledge ot Hia 
bh sbing 

Tsc\t a thank'-giv ing forthp Chri'dmn zeal displayed m tho present age 
more espei mllj for tho 1 ibuurs ot tin Incorporated fc*o<iet\ tor tho Piopaga 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign l’irts for Hii Majesty s most gracious ktter, 
anihouziiig them to collect tho i ontnhatiuiis ot the charitable) throughout 
England, for the mmutncntaid rdeived from other religious societies aud 
public liodies for tho hhenhtv of the Nipremo Government of India and 
for every manifestation ot good will to the work prayimr that the same may 
bo continued and that the Almighty may rai't up to the Institution a long 
succession uf benefactors, whose memory shall be blessed tor ever 

Then, a prayer for the Church of England in whose Christian zeal the 
Institution has ongmorrd, and therein for His Mosf Grar-ious Majesty' King 
George, and all tho Kovel Family fur all orders of tho Clergy and for the 
congiegationa committed to their < hnrge , for tho Honorable the East India 
Company for the Most Noble tho Mar quia of Hastings, and tho Members 
of Council , for the Judges of the Supicmo Court tor tho Magistracy and the 
people, that all ot theso may endeavour to ndviuico the happiness of tho 
natives of this country and that no habitual deviations from evangelical 
holiness, in those who profess tho faith of Christ, may do dishonour to their 
holy calling , for all who may bo called and sent to preach to the heathen , 
and finally for the persona thon assembled, that a participation in such works 
of charity might tend to engugo them more deeply and surely in the service 
of God This part of the devotions was concluded with tho Lord a Prayer 

53 
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The following inscription engraved upon a brass plate, was then read by 
the Rev John JiawtnTue tho Bishop s Chaplain 

Individual et bcncdicta' Tnnitati gloria 
Collogn iniBhiontun 
^oeictatis do propngando apudextrros 

LvOllgcllO 

Fpiecopalis autcin nuniupandi 
Pnrntim bipidem poMiit 
Thom/i" Fanshaw Fpiscopu^ Calrnltcnsis 
Preeibus adjuvante Arclndi'icono 
vo.u.roijuc <Iero 

Ri'pondenli et lavente coronodic xv 
Dcecmbris 

Anno saint is WDrCCXX 
Iintanninrum Regis Gcorgn IV primo 
PrimcpR die augusti-Muin« 

Qiiura regenti* muntre fungcretur 
Lilcm« Socictali bemgue conecc-ut 
t^uibus pioruro cletmo-*Mm‘« 

Ptr Anghtm umvcrwn pctirc LI ccrct 
Bop. in UfrUf> erognndn 
In eoadem nr nubh'»viitms 
Franci'-ru'. Marcluo dt Hnrtnitrs 
Rebus mdicis lelu iter prajxiMtns 
Agr> sexaginta biga« Bcngtilun^ex 
Ad npam. Gun get n> prop* tukuttam 
Chartulis a^^ipnant 
•Socielas vero de proniovenda 
Doctnna Cbrwluiia 
Paniceps conxilu facta 
Ciraudcm est largitn pecuninm 
Ilia ltidem nns«ionaua 

Cut nomen ab crclcsia ductum t 

Ne tali taDtoquc decs9ct mcepto 
Par munus ultro dctulit 
Cbnsti non sine numinc 
Luta h<ec fuissc prunordia 
Crodunt jgnoscant posicri 
Amen 

The plate was then deposited and the stone was laid by tho Bishop, assisted 
by Mr Jones, the Architect tho Bishop pronouncing 

*' In the name of the Father, the Son, and the IIolv Ghost, one God blessed 

* forever I lay thi« the foundation stone of the Lpinropul Mission College 

* of tbe Incorporated Society for tho Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
“ Parts, to l>c commonly called and known ob Bishop a College near Calcutta ” 

H 19 Lordship then proceeded “ 0 Father Almighty through whoso aid we 
have now commenced this work of chant} , we bless Then that we have lived 
to this day 0 prosper the work to its conclusion and grant that so many of 
us as th} Providence may preserve to witness its solemn dedication, may join 
together in heart and in spirit in praising thy name, and in adoring Lhy mercy, 
and ua supplicating thy favour to this bouse evermore, through Jesus Chnat 
pur Lord, Amen 

The Assembly were then dismissed with the Bishop s blessing 

Hlb Lordship and Mrs Middleton now led the way to breakfast, which waa 
very handsomely and well served up, m a neat bungalow erected for tho pur- 
pose and m an adjoining tent, where about forty persons sat down The plana 
of the College were exhibited, and were much admired, as was also an elegant 

/-< rt l "p an The Colfere, 
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we I earn, will consist of threo piles of building m the plain gothic style, 
disposed to a quadrangular form, the fourth Bide being open to the river The 
principal pile will comprise a chapel to the oast, divided by a tower from the 
hall and library on the west and the wings or Bide buildings will form 
dwellings for the profpssors, with lecture rooms and dormitories for the 
students the wholo being calculated to combine comfort and convenience 
with an elegant simplicity After breakfast the company proceeded to view 
the ground, which is now in great measure cleared , and it was impossible not 
to feel that a happier epot could not have been selected, with rebpect to its 
convenience^ its retirement, or the beauty of its situation We have, indeed, 
never witnessed an occasion m which bo benignant and heartfelt a satisfaction 
appeared the effect of the whole was truly Christian and confiding, as wo 
do, no less in the prudence and disci etion than in the zeal with which this 
important Institution will be conducted we trust those who were present will 
look hack to th it day with a fooling far more soothing and consolatory than 
any which the recollection ol enjoyments merely sensual can be expected to 
afford when they urc fading away forever — Calcutta Govern nient Gazette, 
Dtctiultt 21 


Rajah of Ta>. jokes visit to Benares. 

Arroun* nf the R*rylwn of Hie Hvjhnm of Neltorc 

The Rajah having written to the heads of departments at thw station that 
IIis Highnes-, would arrive here at about 8 o clock in the morning of the 2bth 
instant this intelligenro soon became public and throngs of people lined 
tho Madras road at the early hour ot davliglit of the alxive date from Nrllore 
to a distance of about five miles At about b o clock, the Judge of the Ziilah 
Tnovid m piocession to meet II is Highness, aud having received the Rajah at 
a distance of about three miles from Ncllure His Highness tho Judge and 
Mr Surgeon Sutton pro- ceded, at the head of an innumerable cavalcade of 
inhabitants the Rnj ih s troops the Judges Court servants in palanquins, 
Cboctftlars, Peons Ac , Ac Ac to the Rajah p tents on tho north side of tho 
fort Here the tioops of the garn>on were foimed mto a street and received 
thcRnjih with presented anus drums be Ring Ac audit is impossible to 
desrribo tho grand effect ol the spectacle as it now appeared, countless 
multitudes of people ull moving in one mass , the Rajah, Judge and Hia 
Highness Attendant Surgeon in tho centre, drums files trumpets, horn*, 
banners pikes hor omen pahmqums Ac , Ac , all heard or seen in this 
numb< rless multitude , and, as if to maku this imposing spectacle more grand 
at this particular time the Collector and Commanding Officer now met His 
Highness where tlm Raj ih, demounting, received these gentlemen in the 
way of Eastern Princes and the whole party having regained their con- 
veyances proceeded with the Rajah to His Highness’ Durbar tent where, 
after a short visit paiin, Ac and flowers and otto wei o distributed, and the 
gentlemou returned with their respective attendants to their houses Hero 
thoy were visited by His Highness on tho succeeding day who expressed him 
solt much gratified at all the attentions which had been shown to him, and 

E roceeded early the next morning on Ins journey 'Jlie arrangements znado 
y the gontloraen to meot His Highness the Maharajah were certainly well 
calculated to produce tho effect of public show and the Rajah appeared 
throughout the procession to be exceedingly gratified and indeed he ought 
to have been for tho orders of Government to tho public Authorities 
stationed on the route of His Highness from Tanjore to Benares, ‘ to pay him 
every proper respect, could not have been better attended to than they have 
been at JNollore, throughout which Ziilah, tho Judicial and Ro venue Native 
Authorities have paid His Highness, by orders from tho Judge and Collector, 
every mark of respect , and tho same respect was shown in the most flat- 
tering way possible by the gentlemen on his arrival at the Sadder station I 
never saw in my life D&foro such a grand sight, and bUuh a crowd for nob 
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only were the rood* utterly impassable but ull tho bouses m the tort and the 
ramparts were crowded With inert women and children of all castos and 
to see and buluto tbo procession as it moved along — M<-uirat> Counei, 

Ajiiwltti 7 


L fcttTMOME- OBS£H\iI> AT TUT CoROVvTIUV Of A Hl>Dl' KaJ III 

L J If' Ji O rn 

(Funn t f " di-t ibr 7»* n ur< lic/i Til Xlll ) 

As the obs. rvalue ok any public ceremonies nmong-t the ITindu population 
of ludui is dul) f (Hint? into disuse uml as they will loiiRequentlv Ik known at 
no distant pci mil h\ tradj turn alone it ran> perhaps form part of the objects 
of the A-utu bo< u*t j to prof nri -in li dc-criptiuns of them as e witnes-ea ok 
tbi lr j>crfunn me ■ - aic qudihul to contribute and In pri serve ui the tratiB 
action- ot the Si ■ ictv such me morula ok their pa-t < xi-tem e \Y ith this v lew, 
I bee have to tbe moepTimr of the Society tbi following account of 

the coronation ol ihi iUjuh ol Culastri ut wine li I fnppe ned to hi present 
In order fnllv to comprehend tbe cause * tlutr ltd to tbit ceremony it is 
necessary for me to -tale the ] ohtie.il -icintmn of Cohidn at that period 
The arm- ot tin F irtir i inquerur- of India never penetrat'd into Malabar 
the inhabitant' "f wbah pn -irvcd fin ir nn< mil t-i'Wrunnnr religion acid 
custom* until tin inni’in of Hvelrr \b from tlic mi'hbouniu, provmceol 
Canira, about the uu IT*" with \ nunu r«>i- ininx put an end to the Hindu 
Gov * muiHUt by the ixpuKinn nf lh< Kindis find i hie k men nto-l of whom 
fled to Trivaneorc A' th Mnplav ihnltuinol ( inn more Ah Rajah lmel 
urged Ifydirto min— i-ttd him m tin tonqui-t In os j rewind put him 
m pj'-c -ion e f the lvij of Loin tn on condition ot bis p tying an annual 
tribute Tin gmernmm* < i tbe eointrj lx uig then tnui-Jimd from the 
Hindu to fin ideal Mu -ulinm- w i- during tin course ol twelve years for, 
which time All Rajah held it almost example u ly d« populated nmriltr rind 
rapine prevailed in even quirter so that no Hindu remained m it w*io bad 
tbe meane of g'ttmgto 1 mineori Ihiring Ibis long period iittie/of tho 
stipulated tribute bad h«*cii paid andHjehr tin refore willingly listened to 
proposal- mudi to liun bv one ol tin i’rini • a of tbe K olastri family (who had 
Ixcu preitfcsrtui in tbe Honorable Company s f-ettlcim nt of Icllicherry) to 
pay him tribute if n -tornl to his rouutry Iho negotuu ion was uimotl on 
through Hommgo- Rodrigue - the C uinpany m linpui-t i man of great wealth, 
who liccoming security for the }»iy input of the tribulo the Rajah was put in 
po-'tssion of the Rai in 1776 7 with full power 1 - to n establish the ancient 
government IJns wa immediately done, (he < vile* were re called, and rein- 
stated ui ihur 1 undid nrojrfrtj butthccouutrv from -o lung a course of opprea 
Bionand spoliation an ireud -lender me ansot rtali7 mg tribute , whilst the Rest 
dent- under the narai of IFnioiro* plueed with tho Rajah to repave tribute , 
and to observe and re port In- uc-tmnn, augment'd bin distress by their rapa 
cionsncr-s Tin fir-c jenr - tribute was advanced by Botmngoa Rodrigues, but 
Bnbh<<{U' nlly tho revenues still continued unequal to Lhes demuuids on them, 
and therefore after the country hud In en restored tee some kind of order, tbo 
expedient of crowning the ki mor Rajah for tbo j>urp j-i of raising monoj was 
resolved on It is hero noc< s*ury to explain, that the law of euex^eesion 
adopted in this family, and ludoed in ail the Rajah »nmiliea of Malabar, is that 
the senior malo, by the female lino, mu. cocels to thcjhrBt Btation of Colastn 
Rajah in whose name the governuu nt is conducted by an acting Rajah whom 
he appoints, and who is in fart, tbe ruler, the other, after being crowned, 
Tctmng to a certain fort with all tho on signs arid exterior marks of dignity, 
where hepassca his time in the port orm once of /roligious ceremonies. What 
probably rendered the adoption of thin mode on <le l» gated government noceu- 
aary is that as the number of Prince* m the family is generally considerable 
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birth), the senior is alw&j s hr advanced in years, and past the term of active 
liie, bofore ho comes to that dignity The senior Rajah in the present instance 
was a very aged man, not leas I judged than seventy years of age He had 
hitherto remained in Travail core probably to avoid the expense necessary for 
Ins establismcnt, but was now brought from there that the finances of the 
Raj might be lecruited with tho contributions due by custom not only from 
its own subject-* but from the other Rajah-, and chieftamb connected with it, 
on tlic pcrioim into of this ccicmonv at which al-*o attended deputies from 
the settlement of Mahe and Tellichcrry each presenting a box containing a 
certain sum m gold, in conformity to ancient custom The Brahmins having 
fixed on an auspicious day in the month of December 177S 9, notice ot it and 
invitations were '•rnt tor and near and greut preparations were made bj tbo 
acting Rajah forth* accommodation und entertainment of the multitude that 
were cxnci ted to as rmble from all parts of Malabar, and the countries of 
Cochin Travancorc and Palghat 

Thr place which immemorial custom had prescribed for tho performance ot 
this ceremony was a tort named lladuv situated between the rnera of Ballia 
patam and ( ’avaj in an open 3 put, and more spu< ious than Malabar forts gene 
rally arc Here on an cl* vated spot nndei a canupy, a kuid of throne but not 
higher than a common cliur, wo* placrd Ahouc 1 otlockrxi.the Rujuh 
wua brought in a coiLred pidanrjain ittendcd by many Brahmin-, to his chair 
and seated in it but com e.alr d fi ora the spectators bv jn/t tlnht> held before him 
whilst the people w* rc mode to tall back to a di&tunce of from twenty to thirty 
yards in from, and Brahmins were tin rc stutioned toprc\i ntanj person going 
beyond tho->e limits. Tho ennt nurse ot people assembled was verv great 
Into the fort the thief people only h id been admitted the multitude were 
without tho wilU m \ a-t numb* r* but irom the delation oi the spot on 
which the throne was plat ed mo t ot tb« m could '-r-e it 

The propitious moment bring arrived the pur John were withdrawn and the 
Rajali exposed to new with the crown on lub head Various rites wcrL then 
performed h\ the Brahmin* whilst others re< it**d invocations and chaunted 
stanza h appropn itc to the or ui-*um This continued for about hall un hour 
when chccinek Brahmin orpnc*t ot the R 13 advam ed, having a flit bilvei disk 
in his b ft hand containing a little fine unboiled rut He then approached to 
close to the Riijnk &a to be able to reach tht. mown with his hand ^topped 
and routed a prayer or un ocution , he then took a littlo ot the rice m his right 
hand, and dropped it on the crown This he lcpented three times lettiug the 
rice tall slowlj- whilst he at the same time continued to proclaim, in a very 
loud voice, the new titles of the Rajah with tho invocations or prayers com- 
posed no doubt for tho august ceremonj 

Tho silence of the multitude without as well a* within the fort during all 
this, was admirable The awe and reierence with which they beheld the rites, 
and listened to the Brahmins was *0 great that not a breath was to be heard 
whilst thej continued so that the voices of tho Brahmins were distinctly heard 
out of the fort , but tho moment for adoration which was that wh* n the lust 
rite with the nro was completed was no booncr come than a simultaneous 
shout burbt fiom thr whole, so loud and sudden and =0 striking to me from 
its boing totally unexpected, that it seemed the shout of Milton s Pandae- 
monmm realized 

The adoration at the same time began and continued as long as the Rajah 
remained exposed which was above an hour, during which the offerings were 
presented and received by the attendants During the bamo time gifts of 
cloths and money were distributed amongst the Brahmins and their women, 
the number of whom was immense all of that caste of the adjacent countries, 
and many even from Tanj ore, having assembled For their accommodation 
also xery extcnsivo wooden buildings had been erected, in which they were 
feaated with dressed victuala consisting of ncc, dMl, ghee, curries ot various 
vegetables with papadumB (fine cakes mado of gram flour and a fine species 
of alkali, which gives them an agreeablo salt taste, and serves the purpose of 
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yeast, making them rise and become ver) crisp when fned), plantains, and 
other fruits Tin >< entertainment, which was for the Brahmins and their 
families 011K continued three da} s twice ct cry day 
The. gestures made nso ol ou this occasion to express their adoration were 
sufficient!} remarkable to merit ft description The person standing eroct, 
lifts his hands, to Ilia fate, and joins them open, the fingers stretched, and 
rea« hmg a little nfiovc the eyes, the fingers are then drawn down to the palm, 
and the hands drown back from each other to the distance of eight or ten 
inchos then rcplved a*, betore and the sumo motions repeated, which when 
performed b} evuy individual of no groat a multitude, formed a very singular 
scene 

Tlie crown was of gold bat the distanccat which I was placet! prevented 
me from noting tin thing but its form which resembled that ol the tiara worn 
bj tht Homan Pontiff- b< fore it wav disfiiruiod into n triple crown by the 
erroeanic of Bontruc and Benedict When we considu with what minute 
lies', the Hindus idhore even in matters of minor importance to the practices 
of the it ancestor we nwv icmclud' that the fonn of this ciown was very 
ancient and 1** therefore worthy of remark as lie mg different from that of any 
diadem worn by Pnim cithi r now or at former periods , but that tho cap of 
ccreiuouy of the High Priest of the Temple of Jerusalem was not unlike it 
Thu. ceremony on the w)iu 1 l, affords two subject ' 1 worthy of consideration 
first the rite of sprinkling rue ewer the t rown whilst on die h< nd of the Kainh, 
so different trom nay practu < m tin west of modern or ancient time** The 
rite now in n*e ot anointing Princes at their coron it ions is of modi rn mstuu 
tioa mid generally admittcsl to h a\ e been l>orrowed or imit \ted from the Jews , 
Secondly the circumsiancu of its bung acerimony anting out of a feudal 
system of gon mment at which all tht \assiils wen obliged to appear and to 
contribute to the expense of it each according to hi rauk mil tliat it should 
bare been resorted to for the purpo-oof filling the Kai ih s miters n a ■.inulnr 
manner to that m wuich our own Princes often rcndcied the teueLil ceremonies 
fcubitn lent to similur purpo-^s 

Mb Mooucboft s Expedite into Tart am 
Exti at t of a Lett r Jrom D<Uti 

It is known at Amritsir by receipt of a merchants letter from Cashmere, 
that Mr Moorcroft has arrived Bale ly at and is now rtw dmg ui the town of 
Ladak the capiTal of the country known b} that name that lie has jmrehased 
nhawl wool to ihi amount of several thousand rupees and has prr parcel for his 
further journey toward ■> Caahghar whitLer he w ill -horily proceed and it is 
supposed safely arrive The Utter htates that the cold m J^idak 13 excessive, 
and that Ur Moore reft and his associates and servants, aic obliged to doth© 
themselves in felts and furs 

I send tins interesting account of Mr Moorrroft s progress with great eatis 
faction Most people with whom I !ei\e talked about Mr Moore roft and I 
fear the public generally not only underrated this gentleman s enterprise and 
abilities but in many instances refused him any credit and often denied tho 
truth of his assertions and statements 1 fully cxpcc t that ho will safely exe- 
cute his projected journey winch will carry him through ono of the most 
interesting and moat unknown tracts in tho world 
An inspection of the map will show what an interesting route Mr Moorcroft 
has to follow from Cashghar He can go eithor across Tartary into Russia, or 
westwaid towards the far famed bammarcaud und Bokhara 

Caahghar is now possessed by the Chinese and has a Chmcso force and 
Governor Their Government is strict but mild 

ladak yoa know, w to the eastward of Cashmere, and ib a wonderfully ele- 
vated and almost unkn own region. It is peopled by independent idolatrous 
tribes of Tartars 
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Further partuulare, dr ami from information forwarded from 
Amni&tr, by Merchants 

It 19 reported by the people who came m from Cooloo Cbumbuh and the 
other hiU states, that ixr Moorcroft is still in Lodak employed m traffic 
borne maunda of shawl wool, which have boon purchased, ho has forwarded 
through the hills towards Nepanl thence to bo cent on to Calcutta. He is eu 
doavouring to establish a faetory in Ladak Mr Moorcroft has ten or twelve 
soldiers with him as a personal guard Without arrangements with tho Yar 
kundees, he cannot proceed further towards Yarkund ho has therefore sent 
on a trusty person to mako these arrangements Meer Izzut Oolnh Khan, 
having a friend in Yarkund, has written to him to manage for the road being 
freed to them Mecr Izzut Oolah himself is along with Mr Moorcroft 

Mr Moorcroft probably writes to his friends m Hmdoostan His letters 
must be highly interesting feo far as has been hitherto ascertained, Mr 
Moorcroft s progress has not excited jealousy At Lahore and Cote Bangruh 
ho wad treated with kmdno»s and iospe< t Meer Izzut Oolah his companion, 
is ft mo-t intelligent and prudent man He was a public servant under Mr 
Elphinstanc , when that gentleman went 03 Plenipotentiary to Cabool , and Mr 
Elphmstono will doubtlc*--. feel satisfaction m perceiving the enterprise and 
energy of a man brought forward l»y himself If Mr Moorcroft cannot return 
by Bokhara, through Ferghana Meer Izzut Oolah will be able to conduct him 
Irom the Chinese trontici by the Yoozufzy country into the valley of Pesha 
wur In passing from Ladikto Cashgbar and Yarkund Mr Moorcroft will 
hai c to cruas che thief branch of the Indus which comes from the cast 


Tee Camlleon 

To flit Editor nf the Calcutta Journal 

Sm^-For the information of those who are fond of the study of Natural 
History I beg leave to muke known a few icmnrks upon the Cimelcon from 
ocular demonstration 

It is commonl} believed that this curious little animal has the power of 
changing its colour at pleasure to the same shade 03 the substance upon which 
it ib pi u cd, and that its tonirue 13 forked I have kept CameleonB in & cago 
several months narrowl} watching them, and have placed them upon different 
Bubatanccu for tho sake of oxpenment I never saw an alteration in their 
colour, but merely a variation in the shade from a light yellow i&h green, to a 
very dark ohvo green The mottles were alwAV'- visible though similarly 
changed with the abide 'The Camclenn h tongue which is nearly three parts 
the length of his body, is blunt at the end, aud not unlike a common probe 
From tho end of it exudes a small quantity of matter, thick, clear and 

g lutinous , this he uses in obtaining his prei which con c i«tn entirely of insects 
le will remain sometimes for an horn with his tungue upon the ground, and 
whon a sufficient quantity of inBects has settled upon it they are all drawn in 
and devoured I have seen this animal dart at a fly settled upon a small piece 
of paper , tho fly escaped, hut the paper was drawn to the mouth by the 
cohesive liquid just rof erred to, and which I have several times particularly 
examined The Comcloou possesses tho quality, generally attributed to him, 
of a power of long fasting 

I am, Sir, 

Your b obediently, 

A 
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JjINBS WRITTEN ON NlilTTNO THE Qr\\E OP LrELT KlBK JnNeFAIL 

(Fj mil Hit' Bini/fnl JT/iiktirv ) 

Midst vroneh an his own Grampians wild, 

Here lies the y irtiious and the bra\ c 
On lulls «ubhmi his emrn in piled 
Where torrents dash mid pint trees way c 

With pilgrim sU ps bj sorrow led 

O tr mountains wild remote unddiear 
I come thi bursting tear to Fbed, 

And kneel besidt thy earl} bier 

I little tboughr ot this thy doom, 

When m Enrewtll 1 press d thj liand 
Our tn sting place thy mount nn tomb 1 
Amidst tins far romantic land 

Where sweptlj wind" the past’nil Tij 
Thi natne worth wn" rai lj known 
Which "till through lud f subduing din 
\\ ith imdinnnisii d lustre shone 

And now thy rear" of evilc o i r 

Thy breast beat lugb at biuti i o name 
Piepnred to seek her happy short 
A pon "lu, might be j mud to claim ' 

But IIeav n wbitb still direct " tbt In "t 
The long fond thfri'li d widi duned — 
Submissive to H c lngh brim t 

Cerent, the Christian boldier died 


Wild Dors 

During the year two or three wild dogs entered the lines of i^ir 2nd 
Battalion 21st Madras Iv T ar Cuhooi jii"t oppU"it« to Iti |uhmuiidrv on the 
southern bunk of the Godivrry Jlirer Phi^wus thought little of al the time 
but tbo r^ult ha" pioved m muni rastano « mull} fill il hUvm nroplo 
SLtaehed to the Corps ore kwrrn to liavc died of hydrophobia and it is highly 
probahlr that far more of the followtrs may have dt< d without obsi rvntion 
(>nf dog entered thr ttnt of an officer who w is furtunutr 1} protected by a 
ficrec grey bound bitch with jonng, which shortly afterwards died of the bites 
which it received 

Wild dogs are ascertained to be very numerous at Mudarrum 20 miles 
distant from ( ohoor But a few Ni^ars ago, two pnekr. m full cry, were seen 
hi one da> They arc °aid to be larger than the common dog and to bear 
some rcsemblanee to the wolf It ih affirmed by the natives th it when in 
packs they will attack other wild beasts of the greatest fierceness and 
strength — Colcuila Jovrnal, D^rn/tlrr 2T 


Scb/toation op mr Gorkiias by the Chinese 
(Prim the Jnilo Chiitnt» Gleantr ) 

We have m Chinese a small work eonHiKtmg of two yolumosl duodecimo, 
which narrates briefly the military operations of the reigning Tartar dynasty , 
it conclude?, with 4 The- SwbyagAhon of the Gurkhas 

The account sets out by affirming that the Gorkhae had no intercourse with 
the Chinese till modern timos and describea them an a largo tribe on tho 
western side of Thibet, which, it is added, ib the ancient Budna nation ’ 
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From the frontier of China to tho nearest Thibet territory is, 

72 days journey 

12 days more to Upper Thibet, and, 

15 more to the bridge which separates that region from the 

— Gorkhas, making in the Total, 

fW da} s' journey to the seat of war on that occasion 

The Emperor, Keen lung, wag averso to commencing hostilities on account 
of the distance but having taken the people of Thibet under his protection, 
lie judged that# his honor required him to defend them against the inroads 
of tho Gurkhas The dangerous passes over the mountains are spoken of with 
horror , some of thorn required a whole day to cross, and when once attempted 
must be parsed boforo night there bemg no halting place nor any possibility 
of travelling in the dark The Chinese Generals were obliged to walk on foot 
over these mountains 

It l remarked, that the Gorkha stone redoubts were very strong and the 
Chinese were unable to make any unprcsoaion on tbrm at first, and finally 
had recourso to undermining and blowing them up 

At first the Goi khas adopted what the Chinese call “ the old fashioned’ mode 
of fighting viz , giving n cnallenge fixing a day (and fighting a Ditched battle 
However the} <-oon found thafctbr Chines" employed artifice, ana slaughtered 
them whom ver they could, which mado thorn de=ist trom their “ old fashion 
cd” mode of warfare and finally sac for mercy and peace Thus their reduc 
tion was completed within a } ear 

In the course of the nanatve, it ip stated, that there is in Thibet a 4 Living 
Biulha who is called Tft lm lama (Dclai Lama) , and tradition says, it ih 
Joo lne ? c “ Buddha who successively animates this person from age to 
age When about to die, Ta lai lama announces that he is going to the place 
of the living or the rogion of life , and his cldost or vounger brother b 
child is mad< successor and is animated by tho Lntna ” Respecting this 
account the narrator pays with greit simpliut} “the trnth or falsehood of 
this tradition cuniot tie Inown lint he adds the Munkoos and various other 
Tartar ti dies to the (list mce of ten thousand Chinese miles all believe it, and 
aupposc the lu lai lama to be the supreme of thp Budh religion He says the 
natncs ait ignorant of the social relations of life and the sexes live in promis 
cuous intercom sc 

They bm c no flogging, accoidmg to my author with tin bamboo offences 
arc punished b> a longer or shorter confinement in perfect darkness and 
their capital punishmeut is immuring tho crimnial in a den fallod with scor 
pions, wkiub sting the victim to death 


Hindu College at Benabes 

The College of Benares although cursorily alluded to by several travellers, 
has hitherto attracted but a small Khare or pubhe attention and is but little 
known to the generality of Europeans It may be useful, therefore to prefix 
a shoi t notice of it* origin and po~t condition 

The founder of tho College was the late Mr Duncan whose paternal dispo- 
sition and liberal views contemplated m its institution the encouragement of 
learning among the Brahmanical class and the extension of those ties which 
most finnl} connect the subjeot with his ruler An annual allowance of 
twenty thousand rupees was appropriated to the purpose and regular profes 
eors of the leading branches of Knowledge amongst the Hindus wore retained. 

"When the College was first established, tho state of native opinion was very 
difforont from what it is at present and the prejudices which their preoeding 
governors had seldom attempted to overcome by other means than those cal- 
culated to give them deeper root, existed then among the Hindus, in oil their 

54 * 
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idle strength Any interference, therefore, boy on d tho creation of tho estab- 
lishment, was deemed unodvisabjc and it was considered unno* easnry 
pprienec however prorod that deputed of tho superior intelligence which 
railed it into being the Institution could not enjoy a healthy existence and it 
fell into a languishing condition from which it has only of late been nrounod 
The attention of the Government has botu calk'd to its actual com! 1 Lion and 
measures bare lately been adopted which promise tho most flattering success, 
for raising the College to a duo state of efficacy and credit 

The Benares ColUgc compn bends tho following fifteen ohisscs the four 
Vedas the Vedanta Munumoi and Sane hya. or different philosophical and 
theological systems Is viva or Logic Vanha medicine Dherma law a class 
of poetry and rhetoric, two grammar tla-ntM, and two classes for tho 
numerical sciences, from arithmetic to astronomy Those (Imhscr eontun 
nearly a huudred students all with u few exceptions of the Bnihnuimuil order, 
but natives of every nan. of India from Xclingam to iSepnnJ A] ost of tho 
students receive a small month h stipr nd but there art now many out students 
wbo have no pemniarx indue cnitnt to attend tin Lullcgo and there is i 
decided tendency to the men. of tins latter description of si hulura -me e tho 
establishment has received an augmented proportion of public attention 
hendeuts are admitted fiom the age of 12 to IS b it in all n«r>. it is expected 
tlmthcyshall liavc acquired the ret pi hip* chmmtory knowledge and uro 
only admitted after undergoing an examination in Sanscrit Grammar V 
regular course of «-tndy is then laid down to complete which the term of 12 
years is allotted Diligent attendance h enforced by a sti ut supoi \ ision and 
the degree of progrc^B a*-ccrt uued h\ a Qu irti rly < xamuiurion ol the cliism s 
both conducted under the authority of a ( ommitti e <>l Huprrmu udcncc and 
by the able Sanscrit scholar who holds the situation of tin ir Sc< ri t try To 
reward mduptry and stimulate application, an annul! exhibition ot the pro- 
ficiency of the head pupils with u pubhe picscntotiun of rewards to the most 
distinguished has been established 

The first annual examination of the pupils took place in DcccmW lust, and 
on the 1st af January a numerous party of ciul and imbrjiy officer* 1 the ladies 
of the station, and ot the me-t distinguished imtiie*. rr siding at uud neii tho 
city, assembled at the house ot Mr Brooke the Gmciuor Outer d s Agent 
and President of the Commute c to witnes-* the disputations by tin pupils of 
the Institution in five di»tun t branches of literature, und in the fullowmg 
order 

1st Grammar Class “ A question ot» Prosody " 

1st Opponent Jay anarai ana 
2nd Oppouent Ruin esahaya 
Moderator Vitthala fcuwtri 

2nd Grammar Class * On the nature of in floe tfons ’ 

1st Opponent Sivaprasada. 

2nd Opponent Siamudutta 
Moderator &n Kama Misro. 

Nyaya Clast u On the principle* of tho various systems of Philosophy ” 

1st Opponent bivodehaln 

2nd Op{roiient Dumodarubhatta 

Moderator ChandranirayuL BliattiehArya. 

Mimanta Clast “ On the practical part of religion and devotion ’ 

1st Opponent < Nimbhnehandra 
2nd Opponent Muthurinath 
Moderator Snbhasarftu liulinga 
Vtdanta. Class “ On abstract and Rpceolalivo worship 
1 st Opponent Umuratp 
2nd Op|K>ncnt KCdSnumth 
Moderator Dhanpati Misra 
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Law Clans “ How partition of heritage amongst married and unmarried 
brothers 'should be ronac ’ 

1st Oppononfc Lakshzm Kjinfc. 

2nd Opponent RAma Chatta. 

Moderator Vireswarar Sfisha 

When the disputations had concluded, the following appropriate address to 
tho Pandits and Pupils was pronounced in the Sansknsa language by the 
Secretary Captain Fell, in the name of the Committee 

“ Pundits and Pupils — I am desired by tho gentlemen composing tho 
Committee to express to you the high satisfaction they have derived from the 
vorj favourable report of the progress of the students, evinced by the late 
examination 

“ Tho attention shown by tho Pandit^ to their respective classes has not 
cecapod the serious consideration ot the Coromittoe and it affords them tho 
greatest pleasure to think that the Benares Institution must, with the same 
continued care on tho part of tho Pandits and perseverance on the part of tho 
pupils b< most fully established as a Summary of the very first order , and 
farther that the proud consolation of boing a material cause of the restoration 
of Sanskrita literature will he applicable to this Institution , indeed, it behoves 
you all most sonousl) to reflect that tho revival of fading Hindu lore, as well 
as tho fame of tho College rests oiitirely on tho exertions and talents display- 
ed by you as members of this Government Establishment. 

“ Tho commencement is indeed highly flattering and the Committee is 
determined to hold out uneouragement to a continuation of the same course 
that hns Ikjcu adopted by distributing prizes to the roost distinguished 
scholar-, and to report to the Most Noble the Governor General m Council 
this favorable presage of the literary fame of tho College At tho same timo 
T am d( sirod to acquaint j«u tint having in view the good name of the Public 
Seminar} ->o liberal!) endowed thL Committor has resolved to remove from 
the cstabhslirannt ail) member who roa) bo nogloctful of the particular duties 
allotted to bun 

The mo.st distinguished scholars of tho different classes were then indivi- 
dually t riled and the President and members of Committoc distributed tho 
prizes awarded 

The whole of tho procedure was contemplated with tho higher satisfaction 
anddoligbt b) the imtivc« present and the occurrence has not only inspired 
them with a momentar) sensation ot pride and gratitude for the honors and 
attention thus paid to thoir learning and sacred language but it has extend- 
ed its mfluoiito to a mom poriuincntly beneficial robiilt Several of the moat; 
distinguished and opulent of the native gentlemen of Benares, including tho 
K,ipi, Maharaja Udit Norm im h wing expressed, we understand, a wish to be 
pmrmtled to assist the tunds ot the CoIJogc, and establish annual rewards for 
eminent prohnotuy, there is evory prospc<t therefore, that tho College will 
now fulfil the object ot its foundation and its dissemination of much real and 
useful knowledge as well as its kc oping np a spmt of liberal and rational 
cmnlation, will confer most Cht-ontial benefits upon the Hindus themselves, 
whilbt it will *ux c their ancient language and literature from tho total darkness 
fcliat Ihrcatonod to overwhelm it m tho land of its nativity The advantages 
of this Institution ai e indeed not limited to the narrow field of its own direofc 
operation,— its lot ility enhances its importance, and the myriads who annually 
leave Bonarcs on th< it return from pilgrimage, must carry away with them 
tho knowledge of its cMBtoncr, and they will thon bear testimony in every 
fiarl of India to thu liberal spirit which founded, which fosters and perpetuates 
the Institution 
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St Andrew's Church, Madbab 

Wp feel it incumbent on ns to attempt some description of this decant 
budding which is certainly the most boaatiful structure m Madras , ami wo 
belli ri we may venture to that, in point of architectupc, and in ovc/y 
other respect it is superior to any Protestant templo in India 

The whole of the building is of solid masonry, withont timber work of any 
description The depth of the foundation is b feet and a quarter below tbo 
flooi IcmI and it is laid on wells on a vort of quick sand Tno interior of the 
budding is of the Composite older the exterior, of the Ionic The dome rests 
upon on entablature of stone laid in the manner oF a flat arch and the entab- 
lature i-. supported by It* -.tone columns covered with fiuo chunnm, fluted, 
and lieautifullv ornamented Tbo height or tbc whole order is d r » feet, of tho 
entablature itself, 5 feet In mebe* the height of the dome in tho centre is 54 
feet from the floor tin diameter in the clear is 51 J fo t , and of the whole of 
tbc interior part of tbc Church within tho wall, bb) feet The flooring is of 
marble, and tbo seats are of mahogany The ceding of the dome is covered 
with flue chunatn with which a small portion of lapis lazuli has been used, and 
the effect produced is a beautiful azure 
The entrance fronts directly wc-4 it is supported by a double colonnade of 
the lone order Adjoining to it is a vestibule which lends into the body of 
Lhe Church Over the ve-tibulo is a fine steeple 1 «*.► feet in height We on 
dcr-tand the dome is constructed chiefly with hollow cones, m the bvrian stylo 
it affords the hr»t specimen of this huid of structure nt Madras The stccplo 
is seen from every part ot Madras, and at a grout di-tuuc< by ships coming 
from sea At the cast end of the Church is » long room about 50 foot by 20, 
covered by arches m comp irtmcnts, supported on eight columns of tho Tom 
pofiite older This apartment tends greatly to rendi r the < hurch cool and 
airy while at the same time it forma n port ot thcediii'c which corresponds 
to that which composts the vestibule and the aid< rooms — 21 i<h te o i„ tt < , 
March J 


Monument to peri’Etlate the defence of Kortgalst 

The foundation atone of the Monument tfexfmcu to perpetuate tfcn acfonco 
of Kory paum was hud bv Colonel Uusk.is-.on on bdulf ot Major General ^mith 
on Monday the Jnth March This inter* sting ecremony took phu c at half pru>t 
5 oMock in the evening m presence of the chief civil and military autho- 
riLif-s in the Deccan The party a^emblcd in an adjoining >-uitc of tents, and 
marched in procession to the snot where they wore received undor a goiiLrul 
Ealut* by a dota* hment of Vrtillery ,two companies of Greuadicru from the lt>t 
or Kory gaum Regiment and the band of His Majesty s 47th Regunuit 
A brass plate with the following inscription 

Thin Foundation Stone was laid 
Anno Domini 1821 

The Most Noble tho Marquis of Hastings, 

Governor General of India. 

And the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinatone, 

Governor of Bombay, 

was tlirn deposited in the foundation atone with a few BntiRh coins, and a 
scroll of parchment containing tho names of the persons present at the cere- 
mony The Colonel then ascertained with true maaonio procision, tho correct 
ness of tbc level, when throe volhea of musketry, and a royal saluto from tho 
Artillery announced the termination of the proceeding The party Buhsc 
quenlly retired to an entertainment provided by Captain Nutt, of the Engineers 
(the ofiiccr under whose fcupcnntendancc tho Monumont w erecting), where 
mirth aDd conviviality detained them till a lato hour There were many 
excellent songs Bung, and the Band of Hik Majesty b 47th Regiment was 
obligingly upared for the occasion 
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After “ The 'King” had been drank. Captain Nutt rose, and addressed the 
company as follows 

“ Gentlemen We are this day assembled together to commemorate an 
event which will no doubt be classed by tutore historians as one of the most 
brilliant military achievements recorded in the annals of this or any other 
country The estimation m which the glorious defence of the village of Kory 
gaum, on the 1st January 1818, was held by the presont enlightened Governor of 
Bombay, and how tully his sentiments wer< participated m by the illustrious 
Nobleman who now presides over our Councils in the East, cannot be better 
exemplified than m the recommendation, and sanctioned by those high autho- 
rities respectively of that Monument, the foundation stone of which hits this 
day been laid by the gallant Colonel on my left (Colonol Huskisson) 

“It must ever, I presume, Gentlemen, be a proud reflection to the bravo 
men who shared m the glories of the day we are now speaking of, to know 
that their services on that try mg occasion have not been only eulogized m 
public print but that they arc now about to receive the most lasting and dis 
tniguJ'bed reward a Government has it in its power to bestow It most ever, 

I say (VcntlouiOD be a source oi honest pnde to every individual engaged in 
that arduous imiflirt to know that he has not merely established for himself 
alone a ju&c right to a niche in the temple ot 1 amc but that he has at the same 
time largely contributed to the glory and stability ot the Government bo 
served as well as to the honor and reputation of that army to which ho 
belonged 

“ Familiar os must be the interesting events ot the period we aro now celc 
bratuig to all whom I have the pleasure to address, and deservedly as these 
events have called forth the applause and admiration of the public at large, 
I forbear expat lutuig upon tlicm though I cannot dismiss the subject 
altogether without briefly remuikmg thit we have each of u& bad full oppor- 
tunity for m&pec ting i veiy part ot the villain a.-, well as ot contemplating the 
fatigue* and pmatioiH to which tlm Bmish detachment was exposed and 
the moro one ielku- on all the circumstances of the case the raoro I appro 
head must our admiration hi excited at tlio hrmness, courage and devotion ot 
that gallant band, which during a spaco of Jb hour*, and labouring under tho 
severest pre sure of hung' i anil thirst, could not only resist but finally defeat 
the repeated and dc-peiutc attacks of so numerous a foe Such conduct, 
indeed ib ibove all praise, and I think I may thence be allowed to infer, that 
when tho present and mic« ceding generations ‘.hall have passed away tho 
deloncc of koryguum will Ptill eonstituti a theme of triumph and exultation 
nraongsb the sons ot Britain, and be held up m her national schools and insti- 
tutions as equally nortby of emulation and example with the most valorous 
deeds lccorded m the histories ot uthci Greece or Borne 

Captain Nutt then gave, * To tho memory of the brave men who fell in the 
memorable defence of Korygaum ” This toast was drank standing, in silence, 
after which tho Band played tin Dead March wt, feet nl 
Cap tarn Nutt again rose, and addressed the company 

“ Gentlemen Having endeavoured to do honor to the memory of those 
heroes who tell in defenco of the villago of Korygaum on tho 1st January 1818, 
I n ow proposo tlio hi alth of Major Staunton, who commanded together with 
that of his gallant associates in arms, and who, on the memorable occasion 
alludod to, so nobly upheld tho character and honor of the British Army at 
largo, and of tho Bombay Army m particular ” 

The toast was drank with throo times three — Tune Britom Strike Some. 
The next toast was, “ Tho Most Noble the Marquis Hastings, and may the 
illustrious Nobleman long c-ontmuo at tho bead of our Government in India , 5> 
throe times throe — Tone Earl Moira b Welcotnt 

Captain Nutt prefaced the next toast with the following remarks 
11 Gentlemen In the toast I am now about to propose, I feel persuaded all 
prose ut will join mo with cordial approbation. In whatever, indeed, has 
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n lation to fcbo late military events in tho Deccan, the name of Mr El pinna tone 
\a Ultimately associated It would ill become mo, however, to stand forth as 
jwncg} n-st ol eo diNtnaguisbcd a penunago, his merits and his services are 
nliki known m the western as in tlio eastern hemisphere, and could rccoivo no 
additional lustre from any encomiums of mine * 

‘ The Honorable Mr Elphnisfcone, and success to bis Government, ’ throb 
tunes three. — Tune beats t cha Kao, S c 
After this toast had been drank with the enthusiasm it must over excite, 
Captain Nutt rose, and said 

" Gentlemen Prom one «cene of gallantry to another, fcho transition, I 
think may bo considered not only easy but natural , and it is with peculiar 
pleasure, tin rr fore, I turn from the banks of the Bhecmah to the shores of 
Arabia We Genthmcn, generally speaking have f< It a mure than ordinary 
interest in the success of the military ojvcrntionB in that quarter inasmuch ius 
the direction of the forco was confided to the gallant General who has so Jong 
commanded this division of the army How well he bats acquitted himsolf of 
tht, trust repo-^jd in him the recent oflhial Dc-p italics abundantly proclaim, 
and must convince the natives of that part of the world tliat though a tempo- 
rary fu-tendaucy may lx gained by treachery, yet the il iy of retribution will 
Fpeedily arrive, and that no resistant e however desperate, cun avad against 
the cool mtrep»dit\ ot British troops when led on by an enterprising and 
skilful commander ” 

“ General Smith — Tunc Goth, Qimk Step 

" Tho Comims'-ioner in the Dcccan — Tune March Mr Chaplin returned 
thanks m a neat and cona-e speech 

“ Colonel Huslassou —Tune Qm>l St<p 
“ East India Company ' — Tnuc Money m hoik IVAi (» 

" Sir Thomas Munro ’ — Tune Man h 

* Marquis Hastings and the Bengal Army * — Tune P< a < 7? <}• nt » MarJi 
“ Sir Thomas Hialop and the Madras Army — Tunc (^»nr7 M«p 
u Sir C Colville and the Bombay Anny, — Tunc Z?i i tub (in ua<lmn Band 
marching round the table 
“ Duke of York and Army — Tuno March 
“ Duke of Clarence and the Navy —Tune Hfd Ur if mm a 
“ Duke of Wellington and tho heroes of tho Peninsula and Waterloo — 
Tune H ala loo March 
“ Colonel Elnngtou and the Poona Brrpadc 

The Colonel in his usual strain of eloquence, returned thanks for the honor 
done him 

Captain Lodwick then rose and observed, 

f Gentlemen There is one toast I have to offer, and which I am sore you 
will all bo imposed to dnnk with applause Of tin oJ3h trs on the Madras 
establishment who were present at tho defence of Kory gaum only two uro 
now living Captain bwanston and Ur Wythe Tlin former in known to* 
most of uk here, and on intimate terms of friendship with many I therefore 
beg to propo J o the health of these gentlemen, and out of compliment to 
Captain Swanston, who has recently entered the matrimonial estate, ttiAt it 
be drauk to tho tune of the Honey Moon ’ 

Ma^or Hull also proposed “The Indies" as & toast which of course wan 
received with tho loudest acclamation Those who have tbo pleasure of tho 
gallant Major r acquaintance will readily believe that be availed himself of the 
op]>ortunity then afforded of paying the fair sex that tribute of applause 
which is eo justly their due, and so congenial to hin own feelings. “ I allude, " 
however he added, “ more particularly to those of the Dcccan, and who were 
at the villago of Kirk hoe amid tbo dm of arms and reur of cannon during that 
memorable action,” Mid after complimenting them on their exemplary /orti 
fcude and resignation, ho proceeded to descant on the her me defence of Kory* 
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ganm, and concluded by praising 'the attachment of our native army under 
the groat os t privation 

Other appropriate speeches and toasts succeeded and the party broke up at 
2 in the morning, highly gratified -with the entertainment — Bombay Cow ur t 
7 


Indian Manctacicres 
Woollen Blankets 

WooUm Jll/mldt or Kuniblics are manufactured all over "Western India the 
narrow unos known, by the names of Kciah or Sash and which dime from 
X mdeLsh and Mnlwa are sometimes very fine, selling from 5 to 10 rupees 
each In Bombay tho manufacture of a coarse kind is earned on to a gioat 
extent perhaps not less than 10,000 annually , they sell m general from 12 
imnas to rupees each 

The manufacturers are chiefly Mahrattas of the Coonby tribe, for the art 13 
very simplo and many labouicrs when m want of a day s work occupy them 
selves if not in weaving in cleaning tho wool the wool is chiefly black, 
though thue are some threads ol dirty whito occasionally introduced 

The process of r!u arm" is performed very slovenly and it appears there is 
more dead wool ma d than live it, however, goes through many washings and 
ih cleaned with tin bow before it is spun The spinners n e the t-amt wheel 
that they spin cotton thread with the loom is often m the open air before 
thoir houses Tho whole operation of extending the warp, and weaving m tho 
woof, is accomplished in less than a day , they use a size made of common 
gums of the country with a little congee 

Tho materials cost them about half a rnpco for each blanket and a man and 
his wife can hmsb four m si\ days by which they clear but Little more than 
enough to live on, wiy half a rupee on ca*.h 

The wool of thi-. country, the Deccan (few sheep arc bred in the Konkan), is 
not so harsh us is gent rally ini igincd it is readily pressod 01 beaten into a 
kuid of felt, a Inch is used for door-w afc» Ax 

The sheep themselves are the most stupid and unsightly of their race, 
generally without hoi ns, and are sullen and indocile , the head is more curved 
than in the other varieties 

They are brought down the ghauts in droves of from 500 to 1 ,000, and 
goncrallv sold lean for 2 or 2^ rupees each, and to ships for about 4, a good 
quarter of mutton however co^ts 1^, and a superior one 2 rupees 
Notwithstanding the immense flocks of these animals, good mutton is not 
always to be obt lined in Bombay, and dnnng the raius is otten not to be pro- 
cured nL ill, tho kid and gout mutton arc, however, excellent substitutes 
Bengal, Europe or African sheep, therefore, are considered as acceptable 
presents 

Considerable BhipmcntB of their skins have been occasionally made to 
America and Foreign Europe, but wo believe without much advantage 


8 tie 

This necessary article is manufactured on all the coasts of Western India, 
but Malabar and Canara havo been always moro or le*s depondent on Bombay, 
as havo also tho Laccadive and Maldm. Island-. This last year ( 18201 moro 
than a double quantity lias been sent to Malabar and shipments have been 
mado to Bengal and to Java, os tho Salt pans on tho Coromandel Coast owing 
to damage done thorn by gains of wind, havo been unable to supply the usual 
quantity 
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Large quantities are made at Goa, and more or loss m all tho principal 
villages in the Southern Kotihan 

The, grand depot is, however, at Bombay and the adjoining Islands 

In no part of tho known world is salt msde so cheap as it is in Bombay, or 
with such facility 3 he Salt mines in Bolana yield, with the labour of l.LKX) 
peraont about B < H.HJ tonv annually 

The Salt pans* ( \ggar) on tho Island of Bombay commenno on the eastern 
side at burec, and exteud a* far ns biou mid arc '•o extensile that tho grand 
liaricst m April and May will Yield ira much ns 7 or htmu tons it is collected 
ns it is made aud heaped up m largo pyramid*, and colored with mats which 
resist cren the monsoon ram. 

In quality it resembles the Bay b dt of Europe , and Bombay and tho 
adjounng Islands could ]>erlm]>& export 40 non tons without much mermicni 
dice i_ this} ear, wi bout any pr< i ons knowledge that such a demand was 
piohable the ci|K*rt brsidcs turiiL hmg 4 000 tons to Malabar, hn& vent 3,UU0 
tons to Bulg'd ai d 1 Hi' to Baturin 

The four principal Salt pans Ik long to tbc Comp mi viz, Ronnt, Slunk 
Mivvcrte W ndulU and bure-c 1 he Com j>un\ keeps the slum s At m re ] nil 
and dn ides tho product null the nuuuloi luiei s , tin others, tn cl ,c m numbci , 
are the property of lndmdunls 

A considerable quantity is, aUo mvh onCurinii and nt Tull on^ilsettc at 
Bacsem and Dam mu, from ill of ubieb places it bx> been brought this year 
for the purpose of exportation 

In common years tbc pnre cf tliif- art it h rarili exrcr<K 2 rupees per ton , 
this year it has been a« lngb to, *nx and cun seven at the pan-, tud the ehargo 
for lad mg is ubout 1 rupee more 

It is sold in Bomliay by the follnwiug mrasure 

loO parahs of H>lbs each, 1 anna 

l,60u parahs or lo annas 1 rash 40 tons 

It is, however, not 40 ferns, foi the wantage m the shipment with all the caro 
that ean bo taken, is very great the ru&li must tbcrelorc not be called moic 
than Jj tons. 


Statutes passed dcjung tue Rejgn tn George IV to\ct.nxisG the 
Last India Cmu-exy 

1, Geo IV, Cap 43 An \t-i in (intend ih*> Jjrw * r lating if ftuvijghng and tJu. 
Cfnutmg Tiad * in Go t liritam, 1 all July 1*20 

Wrought SilkR, Bengals and Stuffs mixed with ^ ilk or SUrbn of the 
manuhu tare of I’craut, China, or East India and ( uhcot * painted, dyed, 

E nutcd, or named there condemned and sold at C ustnm House nule-<, pro 
ibited to be in future exported to Jurat > Gucrnvry, Alderney or Sark , and 
if imported Lhcre to lie forfeited tj 21, 22 

I, Geo IV Cap in i.rf to t'nohlf fb< Eati India Cumpainf to raiBC and 
•maintain a Corjiv of Itbintinf Infantry 24th July lS20 
The East India Company may defray charge* of a Corps of Volunteers out 
of their Commercial Funds § 1 , 2 Corps rruy be employed upon same Nomccs 
as other Volunteer Corps § 5 


■Aatfar— the Salt pan* htc bo called m ihc MabmU* tonffuiiffis, and n tnlx- who art* 
®upl led in The aura u Carta rp of Silt «» a e |J «* in hu*l*ncln are de/iommun-d AygTeea, and 
on home icuisi jnx the CoamnTit and Potol nm gardens aro aU> called Afcpar 

,m P° rf *hnii of Sail into BrajfnJ a whit*d ul 4,30G,WX> inauudn of ?21t# each, or 
110 IXX1 ions rtns appear* to be a very \htrq «,n*-uinptum, yet It duos in .1 exceed that of 
Uanton, and it u said that the duties lened on Salt, at Canton, exceed that of all the Foreurn 
Irane 
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1, Geo IV, Cap 101 An Aci to enable the Examination of Witnesses to be taken 
wi India, in support oj Hill* of Livorci on account of Adultery 
committed m India 24th July 1820 

Tho Speaker of cither House of Parliament may issue his warrant for 
examination of Witnesses in India, Judges m India to examine them (and 
further evidence if neoessary) and transmit to England copies of exammations. 
§ 1 2 , 3 

1 and 2, Geo TV, Cap t>5 An Act for thefurthsi Regulation of Trade to and 
from places within the Limits uj the Charter of the East India Company 
ft ro.pt the /Jommions of the Emv^or of China) and Marts or 
places benond the Limits of the said Charter, belonging 
to any Mate or Count) y m amdy with Hi# Majesty 
2nd July 1821 

Tbo East India Company and others may trado intermediately, directly and 
oircuitou-lv, between all places within tho limits ot the Company a Charter 
and pi ices belonging to countries m amity with His Majesty Exception as to 
China, exception as to traffic in the urticl/* of tea § 1, 2 Aft not to effect 
rt epilations as to hize of vessels licen*> 0 H or other restrictions imposed by pre- 
ceduig Acta § 3 Shipa not to sail without delivering lists of persons and 
arm* ^ 4 No Asiatic seamen to be tah* n on board without license § 5 Cape 
of Good Hojie within the limits, but the ri gulation as to its trade not altered 
§0 7 


1 and 2 Geo IV Cap 105 An Art fur Amending the I aws of Excise relating 
to the ICi u ho vs' l (iinidii 10th July 1*21 
On exportation of any Spirits "Wine, Coffee, Cocoanuts or Pepper secured 
under bond from any cd the Doiks in the l’oit of London or 'Warehouses in 
eith< r ports ot the united Kingdom dutv not to be charged on decrees of 
quantity from natural waste m rorlain proportions Full duties chargeable if 
taken out ot Warehouse for home con a nmpfiOD § ] Bonds for payment of 
duty to be tor three years at expiration ot which penod goods not cleared to 
be sold for hume consumptions or it not worth duty, tur exportation or 
dedroyed § 2 .No eXco-nMc good* to be delivered foi exportation except in 
decked liffliterh properly ia'-tcucd ^ \ W me landed at London Dock may- 
be warehoused (iu separate warehouses) for exportation only §4 5 No 
excisable good> to be removed irom one port to another except by Bea, coast- 
wise § 0 \Vi«» mjy be , ' 0 »t to the Lust and 1\ cst Indies to improve the 

flaioui and brought bv.k under certain conditions §8 Pepper uot to be 
impnrti d oi oxpuitod m pack igos of ltss than lOOIbs , or loose and unpacked 
EvccpGruu as to pepper impol ted how the East Indies previous to 5fcb January 
182. ^ 


Cashmere G-oath in France 

It appears from a mem on read before the French Royal Academy that the 
Cashmere shawl made train tho down of this animal is likely to become an 
article of European manufacture Two foreigners, ot the names of Janbert and 
Tcrneaux, having introduced a number ot these animals they have much engag- 
ed tho attention of the French naturalists, and it appears that their mode of 
treatment has been so far successful that out ot a flock of 1,229 goats purchased 
in Astracan there remains more than one third ot the anginal number, which 
produce the finest down 


A Hunting Excursion 

By letters from the Governor General’s Camp down to the 16th December, 
we are made acquainted with the events of the excursion to that data , but the 
interesting particulars that they contain are rather scanty The following 
are extracts 
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( 'lamp war MaJuzrajpoor, December 14, 1820 — " We have not had much sport 
considering the number of tunes we have boen out , but the number ot elephants 
with ns, amounting to about fifty, and the noise occasioned by so large an as 
stunblage, are rather calculated to scare the game at our approach During 
the first few times that we were shooting the sport waH inconsiderable At 
Ondenulla where there is plenty ot game, we were more successful, and one 
morning we divided into two parties, taking different directions aud enjoying 
very good sport Her Ladyship always goes out on the shooting parties so 
that we cannot stay oat very long 

We came this morning from Seerkunda (about six or eight miles), and hav 
ing heard from the shikarees that there were rhinoi erases on the way wo pene 
trafced through very thiok jungles all alone mtendmg to fire at nothing but 
these animals Buffaloes and tigers deer hogs partridges dx were startled 
every now and then, but the objects of our search were not for a long tune to 
be discovered, until at length some of the party saw three oi tour of the rhino 
ceroses and Captain Brook, of the Commissariat Depnrbmont wha fortunate 
in shooting one dead The bullet (a small Ip iden onO struck the brute m the 
neck, opposite the spine, and he tell instantly Lord Ho. tings was at the 
other side of the jungle, and did not get a sight ot any of them till this one 
was shot Some others ot the party had shot at him but thi ir bullets only 
made small indentations m his side so that it in a tact that leaden bullets will 
not penetrate there I do not think indeed, that bra^s one? would either, the 
hide is bo enormously thick and tough. Tho animal was dragged into camp 
by three large elephants, and that was hardly sufficient 

Here we are pitched certainly in a very romantic place, between two hills, 
surrounded on all sides with thick jungle, and the tigers huve a fair mark, as 
I dare say there are plenty of them m tho neighbourhood Some of the jun 
gles, mobt of them, I should rathor say, are quite unpenetrable even lor ele 
phants This place is about twelve miles above EajiuahJ wlicro w_ wire two 
days ago W e 8*art to morrow morning for boekrv Gullay "Pa-.s whir h is about 
six miles higher up and we expect to fand pli nty of dopr pari. nil gr s Ac , on our 
way Wo are all well, and spend our tame very pleasantly ”—l£ u A. 
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A Succinct Historical Narrative op the Bast India Comf ant’s endeavours 
to form Settlements and to extend and encourage Trade in the 
East and or the causes bt which those endeavours 

HAVE BEEN FRUSTRATED * 

Seriivn I 

Sumatra Borneo, Taia, th Eattern Islands, 

Few visits had been paid to the East Indies by English traders previous to 
the farst Chartei granted to an English Company m the year 1600 Thome, 
an English men hunt hod madu n representation to Henry VTTT, concerning 
a trade with India and formed a schomo of opening a traffic by the north west 
passage with China, 'sonao London merchant*, adopting his views in 157b, 
fit Led out two fchip* under Copts in Frobisher but the expedition failed, and 
the project was demonstrated to be impracticable by Sir Francis Drake, on 
hia leturn from his celebrated vov age In 158J Captain Stephens went to 
India by the € ape of Good Hope and the next 5 ear tie voyage was made by 
a diffi rout route asapptirs by the journal ot Ralph Fitch a merchant of 
London prefer* ed m the Collection at Voyages from the Harleian Library 
He went by Tripoli to Ormua and on to Goa trom thence to Bengal, Pegu 
and Siam vihitiug Ceylon ind the cities ot Cochin and Calient he returned 
by Ormus to Tripoli and thence to England where he arrived m 15H The 
famous Cavendish visited the East Indios in 1588 and in consequence of the 
information obtoiui d trom him and his predecessor Drake Queen Elizabeth 
was induced to secede to the request ol b everal rich merchants and erected, 
in December IhOO a Company to whom she granted a Chartor of exclusive 
piivihgca under the title of ‘ Tho Uorornor and Companyof Merchant b of 
London trading to the Eist Indies 

Their first vov age took plate the enduing year Captain James Lancaster 
sailed with five bln pa namely fh eJDiaqw, He<ior, Atunbujn, Swan and Guest 
storeship amounting m the a^errogate to 1,-fd 1 1 tons for India and arrived the 
5th June lolfci, at 4- been on the north west extremity of the large Island of 
Sumatra charged with a letter and presents from Queen Elizabeth to the 
King He concluded a very favorable treaty ot commerce, and left factors 
there but did not obtain Biiificn nt pepper to load his ships owing to the 
scarcity of the preceding: vear In lMJS the Company s ship A scansion, pro- 
ceeded to Pnaman on the same Island and obtained a cargo of pepper , and. in 
lbl2, the English ships again visited Achecn where they experienced a fay or 
able reception with a confirmation of their privileges Two years afterwards, 
the Company extended their trade fn Banjai Massin, on the south coast of 
Borneo and attempts were made by the servants of the Company, m the same 



# Compiled principally trom the fourth volume of Modem Universal Hiatorv, fol , 1750 r 
and Extract/ frum the early records of the Company, appended to the Report relative to the 
liade with the Eaflt ladies and China, from the fbalect Committee uf the House of Lord*. 
Printed, 1821 
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Tbe Company’s agent, however, was compelled by the natives to make a pre 
cipitate retreat, ‘ leaving behind all debts due ’ to them, and “ happy to escape 
with his life ’ 

It appears that, with a view to extend the trade with Sumatra, Captain 
■William Keeling, who conducted the Company s fourth voyage, addressed a 
letter, m 1616, to the Sultan though, it would seem, without success, as the 
traffic of the Inland was afterwards engrossed by the Dutch, who obtained and 
fortified a Settlement at Pad an g m the centre of the Island which they made 
their chief residence Yet the exertions ot the Company were not altogether 
unsuccessful m this part ot India for in 1619, the French complained that the 
English trade interfered with theirs 

Meanwhile efforts were making to establish a traffic with the Molucca and 
Banda Islands farther to the eastward The htcle Island of Polo roon was 
ceded to the English m 16U1 , and m 1607, that of Banda also by formal sur 
render (in the strongest terms according to Purchas) of the natives, who 
proved afterwards to have acted in collusion with the Dutch In December 
1616, articles of cession were legnlarlv executed bv the states of Pulo wav and 
Pnlo roon, by which tbeBe Island-, were delivered to the English The latter 
was however, seized by the Dutch, after their massacre of the English at 
Lanxore in lhl‘t This catastrophe, and the still more inhuman massacre at 
Amboyna m 1622 seom to have been tbe rum of various small factories which, 
according to Captain Keeling s journal ot bis first voyage to Eastern Asia and 
other early records of tbe Company, had been established by tlioir servants at 
Ceram and the cluster ot small Islands adjoining The English had also been 
expelled by tbe Flemings, in lol4 from a bettlement which they had formed 
at Oambello in. Amboyna, but in the following year, the crews of two ships 
(the Thomabin p and Concord* ) were put in posBe Sion of Cambello Castle by 
the natives They were ejected by the Dutch but recovered and retamed it, 
till tbe infamous transaction referred to namely, tbe murder (uuder the 
mockery of judicial forms) of the English resident-, after dreadful tortures, 
during a period of protouud pea« e between the two nations * 

In the Becond voyage of the Company in I6i >1, the fleet was under the com 
mand of Sir Henry Middleton Two ot his ships obtamod a lading of nutmegs 
and mace at Banda, and of cloves at Amboyna. He was well recoived bv the 


* These dreadful scenes are detailed at length in the Cullei Pen of Yovages from Harlemn s 
Miscellany, \ ol vui If is bat fan- to observe that the earlv Navies t ire at our own country 
cannot be exempted from the change of ex <v«Bi\e cruelty In a wrrk published in 160b, contain- 
ing records of the English lectori, established at Bantam in the reign i f Qu en Elizabeth, is 
an aocount cf the execution of a Chinese, who appears to have Bet fire to a hi use marked with 
ouch features of barbarity as to render it almost incredible The a pent w is Mr Soott the 
chief of the factory, who relates the proceeding *' He was a goldsmnh, and ci messed to the 
Admiral (Sir James Lancaster! he had clipped many nalB, and also corned some counterfeits 
Borne things he confessed concerning onr matter, but not much but he w ould tell we nothing 
■Wherefore, because ot hiB sulleuness and that it was he that fired us, I caused hun to be 
burned under the nailsT of his thumbs, fingers and toes, with aharp hot irons and the nails 
to be torn off, and because he Deier blinked at that, we thought that his hands and legs had 
been numbed with tying, wherefore we burned him quite through the bauds, and with re spa 
of iron tr re out the flesh and smews. After that I caused them to knock the edges of hia shin 
bonea with hot searing irons then I caused cold screw 0 of iron to be strewed into the bone* 
of bis arms, and suddenly to he snatched out after that, all the hones of his fingers and toes 
to be broken with pincere yet for all thia he never shed a tear no nor once turned his head 
aside, nor starred hand nor foot, hut when we demanded any question, he would put his 
tongue between hi* teeth, and strike has chin upon hie knees to bite it aff When all the 
extremity we could uie was bnt in vain I caused him to be put fast in irons again , when the 
emmets or ants, which do greatly abound there got into hia wounds, and tormented him worse 
than we had done, as we might well see by his gesture. He Is at length fastened to a stake 
and shot at “ The first Bhot carried away a piece of hia arm, bone and all The next shot 
■track him through the breast up near to tbe shoulder , then he, holding down his head, 
looked upon the wound The thud shot that was made, one of our men had out a ballet in 
three parts, which struck upon his heart m a triangle, whereat he fell down as low as the stake 
would give him leave but between our men and the Flemings, they shot him almost all to 
piecee before they left him ” 
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natives, but expenenoed many ill-officeB from the Dutch traders He returned 
on 6th May I0O6, with letters and presents to James I, from the Kings of 
Bantam and Tidor, and a cargo of unexampled richness and value, suoh as had 
never been seen from India m English bottoms Three years afterwards, two 
ships (the Dragon and (Jonwnt) were refused a lading at the Moluccas, by the 
Dutch and Spaniards In lbU9 Captain David Middleton was refused trade at 
Banda by the Dutch, and was obliged to sail to the adjacent Island of Palo way 
The Dutch even followed him to Bantam with two large ships and some 
frigates, with the determination to sink him, but were prevented by calms and 
contrary winds By the contrivances of that jealous nation, the factory which 
the English had established at Macaesar was lost in the year ltd 5 

In that year the Company had a factory at Batavia (though they had earned 
on trade with the Bland of Java long previous, and had settled a factory at 
Bantam in lb'J u , which was made a Presidency inl6M), and m 1616, they 
agreed to pay seven hundred rials per annum for liberty to trade but their 
fa< tory was burnt by the Dutch m the same year In lblQ, the English 
leagued with the King of Bantam and also with the King of Jacatra, against 
the Dutch who surrendered tbeir tort Batavia was tor borne time after the 
seat of the joint operation^ of the English and Dutch, under this treaty , and 
the poor King of Bantam with a policy by no means to be despised or con 
demned whose territories had been the scene ot hostilities between rival mer 
cantilo States destroyed all the pepper trees m his dominions, conceiving that 
the peppei was the cause ol his misfortunes The Company continued m 
possession of Bantim a» their chief factory in this part ot India, till lbb2, when 
it wb« taken hy tho Dutch and afterwards virtually yielded to them, in lb85, 
with all the otter possessions m this part by Kmg Charles II under a sort of 
fcreatv hv which the Dutch gave m compensation to him and his ministers 
±,100 1)00 They had also obtained full possession of Jacatra by cession from 
the Soosoohoonang Matteram, (or Sultan) in lb77, to the exclusion of all other 
Euiopean nations 

This is a system of commercial policy upon which the Dutch have been 
alwavs intent, and from which, even m the present enlightened and liberal age, 
it is said they havo not departed Their trade to the East was a monopoly m 
the btiictest sense of tho term tor the Bole object ot mort of the cruel wars 
they waged with the natives wat, to force them to exclude the traders of other 
nations, esporially of England The measures they adopted to prevent the 
m other countries, and their practice of destroying the 
certain quantity of thoso precious commodities, are well 
as the year lb27, the Residency at Batavia reported to the 
the continual efforts of the Dutch to exclude the English 
Company from commerce with the continent and Islands of South Eastern 
Asia In the treaty which they concluded with the King of Macassar, in lbb7 
(afterwards known by the name of the Bonay treaty), the latter engaged to 
expel the Portuguese and English, and to admit the subjects of no European 
nation, or their Ambassadors, to enter his country It appears also that they 
had entered into engagements with all the petty States in the Moluccas, and 
m the Islands of Celebes, Banda and Amboyna, stipulating that those States 
Bhould not trade with any other European powor 

In the reign of Charles I, the trade of the Company decaying in consequence 
of the treacherous proceedings of the Dutch and Portuguese, who, though 
sometimes at variance with each other were ready to coalesce against the 
interests of the E nglis h Company, the latter made no opposition to, or ratheT 
promoted, a measure which woe a direct infringement of their Charter namely, 
a oommiaeion for restoring commerce in the Eaat, issued by the King to certain 
merchants of London, authorizing them to send out a limited number of ships 


growth oi Bpiccs 
BurpluB beyond a 
known * So early 
Court of Directors 


* It M hut just to obaarve, that an matanoe of tin* barbarous policy may he alleged against 
our own oolonista It ie earn that the planters of Virginia and Maryland were formerly in 
the habit, m plentiful years, of burning a certain quantity of tobaoco, to prevent the market 
from being overstocked. 
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to India- The success of the expedition was at first considerable , but on its 
return home, the Dutch attacked it, and sunk two of the ships, whose cargoes 
were valued at £150,000 The second attempt was still less fortunate, and 
most of the speculators were ruined 

In consequence of these acts ot outrage, for which the Government either 
would not or could not obtain redress or adequate compensation and from the 
civil troubles at home scarcely any memorials remain for a Bones of years, 
of the Company a transactions more vigomus measures were adopted by 
Cromwell , and in the treaty of lo r 4 it was stipulated, xn the Twenty seventh 
Article That the Lords the btates General ot the United Provinces shall take 
care that justice be done upon those who were partakers or accomplices in the 
massacre of the English at Amboyna, as the Republic of England is pleased to 
term that fact, provided anv ot them be living And the disputes betwoen 
the two Companies were afterwardB adjusted by a commission 

This treaty and the humiliation ot the Dutch infused confidence into the 
India trade und a subscription was entered mto, under the protection of 
Cromwell, ot £800 000, for carry mg it on 

One of the earliest acts of Charles IT, on his restoration, was to afford his 
countenance and proto' t ion to the Company He gi anted thorn a new 
Charter dated April d, 16t>l confirming their exclusive right, with additional 
privileges Bombay was oho ceded to them b j the Crown because the 
revenues of the pirn e were not equal to the expense of maintaining it, and for 
other political re iBons 

In the Company obtained from the Queen of AHbeen m Sumatra a 
grant ot pm llegos of trade and settled a factorv there in lbo't The Putr h, 
however still continued their dejiri datums and m the former year tbn ship 
Mtiyfl oicrr whs plundered by the Dutch Commodore Balthua^ar, and forced to 
depart empty * The privileges wt*r< < unfirmed in 1661 when Air Henry Gary 
was sent to the Queen who was desirous of English friendship About 
tins time, however the Dutch took from her the principal Forts of 
Sumatra over which Acheen claimed hereditary sovereignty, a ud it appears 
by the Dutch treatioa with the King of Maning k *bue and the petty 
States which surrounded the Island, that the Queen ot Acheen s ar+unl posses- 
sions were in a state of blockade After this, the trade seems to have declined 
The government of the country waa represented as bad and the pepper which 
was the chief object of trade, as coming from another part rf the Island 
^ampong’l whnhwa-, subject to Bantam When this place tell under the 
dominion of the Dutch in 1663, it was proposed to revive the commercial cou- 
nt etion with Acheen , but Bencoolen was then found to be ranch moi e conve 
nient, as a commercial entrepot for the Inland of Sumatra The Company 
therefore established a Settlement there m 1685, and York Fort was built by 
the agency of Benjamin Bloom m com equence of the loss ot Bantam It wa* 
considered os the key to all tho other Settlements on this coast, but anon 
healthy place, and therefore difficult to get persons to settle there In 1087, 
the chief at Bencoolen, Air Ralph Ord, wqb poisoned ot the instigation of the 
Dutch and the Company had serious thoughts of withdrawing from Bencoolen, 
preferring Pnaman or Acheen At this time, the Government nf Fort St 
George were engaged in correspondence with the Native Chiefs of Sumatra, 
three of whom arrived at that Presidency m 108 - 5 , to treat of a Settlement and 
trade The correspondence lasted till lb88 when it was resolved to encourage 
the trade on Sumatra, by establishing factories at Pnaman and Indrapore 
These factories with others which had been established, it was afterwards 
found neoefc&arv to relinquish, on account of the hostile movements of the 
Dutch and to confine the Company a pepper trade, after the erection of York 
Fort at Bencoolcu, to that Settlement The Company have since established 
several small residencies for the collection of pepper along the coast, which 
have been maintained m tune of peace, and not abandoned till untenable in 
tune of war 


* See farther of tlieae outrages, m Ralph, 'Volume i, page 100 
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In 1095, the Company obtained, by grant from the Rajah, the town of Sdle 
bar, near Bencoolen Two years afterwards the Island of Sumatra was the 
scene ot hostilities between rival Chiefs m which the Company were compelled 
to take part , and m 1098, it was proposed as a measure of prudence, to with 
draw all the northern factories to York Fort, which was ordered to be made 
defensible against a European em my The concerns of the Company were at 
this period disordered by a new rival Company being erected at home * The 
different oa among fcho Natives at Sumatra were composed in 1700, but a gar 
nson of two hundred mpn was determined on for i ork Fort, to protect the 
Company's property It was a principal business of the English to allay the 
differences among the natives, otherwise the pepper plantations would have 
been continually destroyed, and three years must elapse before they could be 
brought to maturity again The character of the Malays is described as jealous 
and tickle and some ot the chiofs were engaged m a p'ot against the Company 
m 1701 + Ihe Mudr&e Government wrote a letter to the Kin g of Acheen, m 
1700, desiring to renew former friendship and ancient privileges , and somo 
years ufterwaids tliu same Government made another attempt to establish a 
Hettlemcnc there, under tho conduct of the Honorable Edward Moucktun, but 
were obliged to withdraw it 

In 17lH all possible encouragement was held out to some Chinese to settle 
at Hour oolen sudi as the offer ot having a Captain of their own as at Latuvia, 
but they could not be pta suaded to settle Bencoolen was thi- year made mdc 
pendent ot Fort St George but was replaced under the superintendence of 
that Government m 171 m 

In 17" r j the Company Inst tho Governor three civil servants and forty one 
slave through the unwhole^umcnoss of the climate AU the out stations were 
thfrcloro withdrawn to York Fort, whin Mr Jcremi'ih Harmon arrived in 
170h and found the Settlement in a very onprosperous state The numbpr 
of independent Rajahs gavr rise to many leud-s and disorders , and in 171° 
tbc English Sottlers were nearly oxtirpated by the natives who destroyed 
Ippoe, with the Resident burnt Friamnng Peggar (a small wooden fort), 
and closely besieged Bunthal] J Ihf English however, returned the next year, 
and were permitted to proceed m building Fort Marlborough 

About this time, the Company wore endeavouring to procure pepper from 
other parts , and in 1718, they directed enquiry to be made as to the propriety 
of sending ships for that article to Banjar Massin on the Island of Borneo, 
with which, as before stated, they had opened trado as early as lbl4 It ap 
pears by tho correspondent of i7u * that this place was then subject to the 
King of Cochin China. In that year after somo previous discussions, a fac 
torv wao established there under Mr Allen Catchpole This gentleman was 
afterwards Governor of Pulo-condore, off the coa-'fc of Cambodia fa very valua- 
ble Settlement, well supplied with water hogs and cows and resorted to by 
thi Chinese I and wan massacred by the Macassars, with the greatest part ot 
the factory at that place. In 170b, liberty was obtained to trade at Banjar 
Massin, without objections bemg made to fortifications but the following year 
the Engbsh were driven from it by the natives It was found that no trade 
could he carried on there without heavy Mexican gold com, and that the Govern 
ment ot the Kong and Princes was aibitrary and oppressive a Settlement at 
Tong borneo was therefore preferred In 173b 7 the Company sent the ship 
fritifie of Walt* to Banjar Massin, to trade tor pepper The expense for pre 
Bouts wfto deemed groat, and the prices high The ship sailed from thence 
with a cargo m 1738 In the year 1746, the ship Onslow was sent there The 


* A union booh attor took plane, when the style of the Company waa alterod to " the 
United Company of M archant-8 ot England trading to the East Inches 
f The contradictory accounts we have ot the Malay character prohablv prooeed from their 
deoeit and dupboity , they are represented aa abounding in professions always talking of bra 
very and honour, and their language is the softest of any in Asia vet they are, in fact, the 
meat ferocious, sanguinary and treacherous people on the face ot the globe 
X See a full acoonnt of this transaction in Lwkyer s Aocount of the Trade In India, c 4 
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Saltan received the Company’s letter favorably , but afterwards ordered the 
Captam to be seized and kept prisoner till a Pnnoe of Mandura a prisoner on 
board the English ship should be given np to the Dutch and subsequently 
detained the vessel an a guard ship The next year, the Sultan would not allow 
an export of pepper till the English had furnished him with a guard ship , and 
he sent a letter to the English Captain informing him that he could not trade 
in his territories without leave of the Dutch and they were therefore compell 
ed to depart The Dutch entered into a contract with the Sultan that year 
for the monopoly of pepper in his dominions 
In 1770 Balambangan a small Island north of Borneo possassing a conve- 
nient harbour for shipping was ceded to the Company hy the Sultan of booloo 
The Bombay Government was instructed to form a Settlement there, the objects 
of which were to establish a mart for the exchange of the manufactures of Europe 
and the continent of India against tho productions of China and tlit, Eastern 
countries, to acquire a share in the spice trade, to extend the Company s 
trade to the unfrequented parts of Asm , and to divert the Chinese trade into 
a more advantageous channel Balamhaugan was to be det fared a Joe port, 
open to all nations bat the trade in spicos raw eilh ana npnm, to be reserved 
to the Company and spice to be cultivated on the Island A small establish 
ment of servants < onbiatmg of a Chief two Councillors, two Far tors and two 
Writers, wae appointed by the Court of Directors to whom alone they were to 
be subordinate This Settlement was formed in 17 7o, and m 177 >, the Eng 
lish Settlors were trearbcrouslv expr lied by the booloos During the peace of 
lb03, the Bengal Government restored the Settlement of Balambangan , but 
on the renewal of hostilities the Court were induced by weight’s consider 
ations, to direct it to be withdrawn 

With the Philippine It-lands the Company s endeavours to open trade were 
thwarted by the power and mfluenre possessed bv the Spaniards m that 
quarter various attempts were made Wtween lots and 10^4 to trade with 
tne Manillas In Ibbl, the Company «ent bO pieces of Colchester baize to 
Bantam, for the purpoae of being introduced circuitously into Manilla with a 
view of creating a demand tor these Bntieh manufactures But no traffic 
was permitted without a License, and so rigidly and cruelly was the law 
enforced by the Spaniards that m loo8 a Danish Commander was executed, 
and hia crew imprisoned for attempting to trade without one The Company 
an consequence endeavoured to p rot ore liberty tu trade by means of the 
English Ambassador at Madrid but without succi as In lf>7^ tho Presidency 
of Bantam finding a glut of European rommoditie-, owing to the transit of 
goods being stopped m China by a revolution in that country, attempted to 
find a vent for them at Manilla. The Compam s servants wrote as follows 
“ The baize and Norwich Btuffs have been bhown to these ppoplc end Punkee 
(the King of Tywan s Munster) has been acquainted that they ore sent out as 
a trial for Manilla- They are a sort of manufacture thev have not seen, so 
are unwilling to meddle with them , but Punkee hath offered to send them on 
the Company’s account, freight free on his junk,* which, though offering no 
certainty of a good price, may be better than keeping or returning them ’ 
“ We had often urged on the Tywanaere.f that the chintz and quilts were 
commodities proper for Manilla, but to no avail until this year, when a scarcity 
of China goods helped us off with the remains of the chintz ' On the 
despatch of their junks to Japan we have never omitted to invite them to buy 
some of our Europe cloth , but they, fearing some inconvenience may accrue 
because we are not received there, have hitherto declined ” 

With the large southernmost Island Mindanao, they were at flr3t more 
successful In the instructions sent out by the London Company, bv the ship 
Adventure l^th November 1684, they direct the supercargoes it possible, to 
open a trade with Mindanao, and settle a factory there , and to advise Fort 

* A junk v» a. Chinese foreign trader , it is a corruption of Telman, signifying a ship 
+ The Company then earned on a friendly traffic with the kingdom of Tywan, which will 
bo adverted to in Section 3- 
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the Company and their servants from renewing the negotiation, or sending a 
phip the following 5 ear Without a Settlement and Fort, there was no security 
for the Company a servants and property The people of "Mindanao could not 
defend themselves from their neighbours the Sooloo® who were formidable 
pirates , and the Native Govemnu nt prort d to be arbitrary and capricious 
changing its pol cy under the secret mfluenci of the Dutch or Spnmnrils 
inviting the visits of the English and mat mg their trade miprufttable by the 
terms on which alone the hang and hit- Officers rom-euted to deal 
InJulvlbBb Captain Dumpier visited this I Ivnd and nt) on board a hue 
caneer vessel He found tbo natives well dispo ul towards the hnghah, and 
recommended a battlement being formed there lb- rr a.-,ons are founded upon 
the advantageous situation of the pint the m h 1 1 nimoditic-, it ahi nnds with 
and the trade that might be opened with the neighbouring countries It 
appears, however, from hia statement that the motive of the n itivcs tor 
desiring an English Settlement thei 0 vm- that wi might bvrvo them as a pro 
lection against- the Dutch, whom they theu dreaded n ore *hor f ht Sp«Uu\rds * 
In 1589 MO, the ship Hbndmao which went from Madras on account of 
Private traders returned to this port with a cargo ihiefli 1 . insisting of < love 
bark which had been purchased on the C< mpany s hi count The 1 oy nge was 
ptated to have turned out UDprofitablv for the auventuters aud the Native 
Government of tho Island was reported to be m a detracted rtate 
In 16% a further attempt was madi the Court of Ibrmtors by loiter 
dated 2nth May lt>% directed in mb isay to Mind iu to with ov crturi > t> tho 
King to trade with the Company, to hi seut trorn Fort bt George but it did 
not succeed 

In the year I78l, the Company s artention wa° again dnccted to the Island 
of Surafltra, Their bottlemcnt at Bent ooh n bem H ure-mnul to bo 111 the 
possession of tho Dutch, ordpr» were s- nt to Bang'd to obtain a Settlement at 
Acheen Mr Both-un of tbt Fort Marlbori'm^.o establishment wjs iciord 
mglj deputed to Acheen m July 1782 to a?ei rtain the pi iitch ability of the 
measure he reported unfavorably ot the piujr<c in r onsoriuemr of tbo 
country being at that time 111 tbo hinds of a usurper who had murdoipd the 
former King engrossed the whole trade of tbf poi t and refused to allow juy 
Settlement He consented to permit a commercial resident and accordingly 
Mr J Y Kmlock was sent by tho Bengal Government lis an lgent or Consul 
to Acheen, m January 1784, with a pm ill c tiblishmont but without n tone 
He was instructed to assist any of the Company s ships that might touch 
there and to pursue such other measurer as zm^ht promote the commerc i il 
interests of the Company This establishment was abolished 011 a general 
retrenchment m 1785 A proposal was mule m 17 MH 0 f < nteringmtn h treaty 
with the King of Acheen tbe chief oh)ecc of which was to set nre to him a 
monopoly of the trade of bis dominions in return for a verv small additional 
Bupply of pepper to the Company This proposal was therefore rejected 
Upon the establishment of the present Governmint ot Prime of Wales’ 
Island, m 18' >5, their attention was called to the best moans of securing the 
port of Acheen against any hostile power Tbe < ’ourt in their letter to that 
Government observe that Bencoolen in a political and Lommercml point of 
view, had become of no importance , pcnppr its only produce being a losing 
concern, could be better supplied from Pnnro of ales lrrtnd and tho Mala 
bar coast In reply, the Government represented that time as not unfavor 
able to a Settlement at Acheen but that it could not he cffp< ted without a con 
Biderable force of European as well as Native Troops to maintain a permanent 
Fort there , ou which account the plan was given up 
In 180° Mr D Campbell was sent from Bengal to Arheen for the purpose 
of obtaining preliminary information respecting the revenue and commerual 
resources, state and character of the Government His reports were received 
in 1811, from whence it appeared that the country wag impov enshed, and the 

• bee hiH Bcanmt in Hama a CaQeetum of 1 oya,^®, I ol 1, pp 1 UG, 107 
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King under the influence of a Monsieur L’Etoile, at whose instance he 
requested a supply of arms and military stores Mr Campbell recommended 
the establishment of a Military Force at Acheen, whii_h was not acceded to 

In 1813 the country ship Aanapoorany nnder English colours, was seized 
by the Achoenece by virtue of an assumed right to restrict the trade to oil the 
ports on the coast of Sumatra. She was retaken by a British ship Other 
Bimtlar complaints of aggression arising, Captain Conning was sent to Acheen 
to adjust them but the King denied him access, acting, it would appear, 
under the influence of a British subject named Fenwick, who managed his 
European correspondence 

A rev olutitn at Acheen took plat o in 1 Q 17 and the King and Fenwick were 
driven to Heck proto + ion at Prince of W ules Lland That Government 
immediately deputed Captain Corn* to adjust the claims of the rival pretendci s 
to the throne and to make uch political and « ommercial arrangements with 
them us imeht be detint d proper 

Of the dispositi >n evinced at recent periods by the Company to extend and 
ciiLOUiagt a trade thioii^hout the various independent States m tbo East, and 
especially of their eagerness to create a taste and demand for the manufactures 
and commodities ot Britain the follow ing extracts from the letters of the 
Court of Direct ir to the Government ot Pi into of ^alos Island maybe 
acLoptod as sati star torv eudi nee 

‘ hou will likewise observe the most Inendlr lino ot conduct towards alt the 
neighbouring independent Bajnhs or St ttca and you will avail yourselves of 
anv opportunities that may oib r for negotiating Commercial tieaties with 
th' m, upon grounds ot recipruul advantage 1 

Independently of the great political advantages of po'ses«mg a com 
minding t-tation for the rendezvous refitting and supply of His Majesty s 
Navy required for the j rotcctiou of the Compmy's po»sLSJions m the eastern 
part of India with the ultimate view of < onstructing docks &c for buildmg 
ships of war tor the Royal Nuty one ot the principal advantages in a com- 
mercial point of view 13 the probability cf its bfeLummg m a more extensiv e 
degree a general depot, tor the commodity ot India ana China particularly 
those of the British terrdor’**w it lilewise is an emporium >-o situated as to 
afford ftu easy approach from ev< rv port of India, from the extremity of China 
to tho ( oast ot Africa and whci e morchants Lt all nations may conveniently 
meet md exchange their goods 

‘ With ret-pect to th*" import? from Em ope we have ordered an investment 
of woollens to b^ provided to the extent ot £2 f j UUU and of such othor goods as 
may b» d< pm^*d Ot for sab at rhat It land. 33 e rt ly upou your exertions for 
ensuring to thosH pomL as quick and advantageous a sale aa possible You 
will likewise transmit to Us -in animal indent of such articles of British raanu 
focture as von think may meet with a ready and advantageous sale at Prime 
ot Wales J sland, particularh iron copper lead, broadcloth, cutlery, and the 
various manufactures required by the Malays, biamese Burmese, Ac ’ 

“ It has been mual at the other Presidencies to dispose ot European imports 
at public, sales, but we think it inexpedient to limit you to that mode , pro 
bahly, howev pr vou may hud it convenient to have one annual sale soon after 
tho arrival ot the ships from Euiojie It must be left to your di cretion to 
regulate the private sales at other times, as you shall find most advantageous 
to tho Company, and tor the encouragement of trade ’ — Lett* 3 :, dated 18f& 
J}» il l8U*> 

‘ W e have perured with very considerable attention and satisfaction, a letter 
which Mr Baffles Lieutenant Governor of Java has addressed to us, under date 
of the 12th January 1813 on the general conduct ot Java mid its dependencies 
Observation"' contained m this document founded in part upon a letter which 
was transmitted to the Government of Java by our Select Committee of 
Supercargoes at Canton under date the 24th November 1812, have m great 
part determined us to send to Java a consignment of goods, ul the present 
season, of the prime cost of shout £80,Ub0 sterling ” — Lettei , 3? d 1813 
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“ ’We ore etitt aimoos as we always have been to promote the con sumption 
r manufactured mm, and we hope to receive from you each favor 

able accounts ot soles of Bntiah iron as may warrant our making the con 
signmeuta of this article to consist chiefly ot the latter kind ” 

n py e have to call your attention to the articles of cutlery and tools, the sale 
of whirh m India will materially benefit the manufacturing poor of this 
country The manner in which the cutlery is packed, which it, folly explained 
by the invoice, will en iblo yon to nanko moderate lots, suitable to the wants of 
deferent classes of buyers, and thereby to promote the sale ’ 

<« You will not fail to make every proper enquiry, whether the wire cards for 
cotton are likely to find a demand in India, and to inform us of the result ” — 
Letter 23 th Duomher 1814 

“ We find that our stock of iron at the several Presidencies has accumulated 
to the very large quantity of 8,5 11 tons , and qb the sales of iron which are 
annually realized at the several Presidencies are not in proportion to the 
aggregate of our stock, we think it right to apprize you that as good mer 
countable British iron can now be bought m London at ten pounds and a few 
shillings per ton, it follows that your stock can be replaced at that price with 
the addition of the customary invoice charges , you must, therefore consider 
yonr stork of iron as depreciated in value, and proceed to make sales thorcof, 
on reduced terms, accordingly 

‘ Notwithstanding the above observations we shall probably seo it right to 
mako a consignment of British iron to Bombay m the approaching season, 
with tho view of affording some relief to the workmen who are employed m 
the making of that commodity and who arc at present m a state of great 
distress for want of employment ’ 

“ We wish to impress upon our servant® the indispensable necessity of 
keeping us advised, by every opportunity, of oui stock ot Europe staples, 
drawn up in such detail as will show distinctly the sizes colours and all othor 
particulars of our metal®, woollens and other commodities a general indent 
is of little practical utility particulars mu®t be minutely stated and the terms 
by winch the goods are described m our Europe invoices mime be invariably 
adopted m yonr indents and lists ot stock — Letter, 25 th beptenober 181b 


Section II 

Th • continental kingdoms nf Siam, Cochin-China, Tonqum, Pt$n and Aia 

The kmgdom of Siam is situated m a large valley bounded by two great 
ranges of hills, at the bottom of the gulf of that name, formed by the 
Isthmus ot the Malay peninsula on one side, and the coast of Cambouia on 
the other and into which flows a considerable river called Manan The east 
chmn of hills dividos it from Cambodia and tho western chain from what is 
called the Burmah empire The city is bmlt on piles upon tho banks of the 
river whu h is so rapid that shipo are forced to anchor 36 leagues from the 
capital Siam is almost constantly either harassed by internal dissensions, or 
nn ol\ f d m hostilities with its powerful neighbours Like most other eastern 
countries it abounds in many valuable productions , but the dress as well as 
the diet of the people is extremely poor and simple, the former consisting 
merely of a piece of cloth or silk fastened round their waiBts, and the latter 
chiefly of tun and rice 

I I 11 the year l* in, an English factory was first established at Siam by Captain 
Middleton, ot whom mentiun has been made in the preceding section, which 

subsist* d for Borne years , but it appear® to have been withdrawn subsequent 
to lb2o, when the King of Siam and the English at Jacatra were in corres- 
pondence In 1662, the Kin g expressed a desire that the English should 
settle a factory m hiB domuuonB , though tho Dutch had at that time a largo 
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commercial mtercourse ■with Siam, lading there 40 ship a yearly In lb64, 
they qnarreWod with the Kmg, and next year threw obstructions in the way of 
the English trade m thoa( scaa, which was the chiet object that provoked their 
jealousy and reReutmcnt The settling of a factory was therefore, under these 
circumstances deferred* The subioct was resumed in 1671, and the Court 
approved of the proposal of establishing a factory at Siam, if practicable In 
1674, the King renewed his overtures for an English factory in bis dominions, 
which was accordingly established in 1670, with the new of eventually open- 
ing a trade with Japan At the commencement of this intercourse gmot ex 
pecfcations were tormed ot the tin trade t of Siam , and it was thought that tho 
Siam trade generally would prove more beneficial than even a Japan trade 
That country wah aJso considered capable ot affording a market for a great 
quantity of broadcloth , and tin English Agent at Bantam wrote to the King 
ot Siam recommending to him the encouragement of a broadcloth trade as 
nectssary to the maintenance of an English factory in his dominions In 1671, 
it was discovered that Siam ltsi It consumed but little broadcloth , the sale of 
that commodity deptnding on China and Japan the next year therefore, it 
was determined to recall the factory at Siam But in lbS5 and 1684 it was 
resolved to re establish it the station still being favorable to the prosecution, 
ot a Japan trade m which great hopes were indulged Accordingly Kir John 
Child m 1 6S r < addressed % 'letter to the Bnrcalong or Prime Minister of Siam, 
explaining the different o between the Company e servants and Private traders 
concernmg winch i-ome misunderstandings had arisen Another letter was 
afterwards addressed to the King It was observed that this Frinc© was 
favorable towards foreigners and that Siam was a port ot considerable com 
meroe and, therelorc, the Company s torraer losses were to be attributed to 
mismanagement and the malignity ot the Prime Munster, Constantine 
Plianlkon an Italian 

In 1687, an msurrertion of the Macassars took place at Siam, by which tho 
country was thrown into confusion and the Prime Mmistor narrowly escaped 
Tho Macassarese were all destroyed Th< Company a losses arising out of tho 
trouble-*, as appears from a letter from the President of Fort St George to 
the Kmg ot biain dated m 1687 amounted to £6 r > "60, for which satisfaction 
wan demanded, or war would be declared The next yoar there was a massacre 
at Siam The Company were aLo advised that six Frenrh Mon of war with 
3,4Ul» soldier-* bad arrived to assist the King, and that Constantine Phanlkon 
had been made a Count ot France 

In 17' '5 the Governor of Fort St George addressed a letter to tho Kmg of 
Siam, de B inng a renewal of former friendship, which bad been interrupted by 
the ambitious Minister In 1712, the Barcalong invited the English to mako 
a settlement and offered a emu, the samo as had heen granted to the Dutch 
It was stated that the Siam trade was advantageous to Japan, as the Siamese 
oarry silver yearly to purchase 4 or 5 000 cheats oi coffee At this time, 
however Siam appears to have been in a Btato of internal disorder, and to 
have oontinued so fur many years afterwards 

With Cochin China, though an unsuccessful effort was mode by tho Engbsh 
at Japan, in lbll which ended in the massacre of the factors, yet subsequently 
the attempts at trade have eithei been more regularly conducted than at 
other places we have previously mentioned, or the accounts that have been 
loft are more minute, and abound with more copious and interesting details 
respecting the Geography manners and customs ot the country We Bhall 
endeavour to condense and blend the particulars contained in the narrative of 


* About this tune, however, the English Company are represented to have been in high 
favor with the King of Siam, who gave them a recommenoahon to the Emperor of Japan, 
whose Bister he had mamod 

+ It appears that the Dutch had a monopoly of the tin mines at Lipor in Siam, which 
enabled (man to fix an arbitrary pneo upon this commodity — Tavernier, t iv, 1 vui. 
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Mr Chapman * * * § who was deputed m 1778 to conduct two Cochin Chinese Man 
darmsf of high rank to their native country, and was charged to endeavonr at 
opening a commercial intercourse with that kingdom , those furnished by Mr 
Roberts J in the report of his unsuccessful mission in IBM and various 
dituils gleaned irom Mr Barrow’s voyage to Cochin China, made m the year 
1743 

Previously however wo will observe that the commerce of Co< hm China in 
* former times would appear to have been verj considerable The wi iter last 
named refers to an m count given in the extraordinary piratical vovage of 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto h who sailed for India m 133/ of the procet dings 
of bis comrade Antonio de Faria along the < oai-t of Co* hm China. After 
passing Pulo Campello an i land in 11° 20* they came’ sa\ e he ‘ to Pulo 
Capas where a fleot of fortv great juuks, of two or three decks n piece 1 
was aeon in the river Borelho (Varclla in the maps) which Faria had 
sent to discover and after that another fleet seeming 2,0 K> sail great and 
small and a walled town of home l""iiO houses’ And it is said that just 
before the late rebellion m Cochin China, 201) Chinese junks traded annually 
to Fai foo, which in all probability was the walled town of Faria Governor 
Hastings, in his Minute to the Council March 1778 pt-atea, he is informed 
“that ?o or 8o junks report to the biugle port of Turon m one season, and 
that the trade is the chief support of the town of Macao ” 

The internal disorders of the kingdom however entirely interrupted agn 
culture as well as commerce and rendered a trade with tbi-. unfortunate coun 
trv an object of little importance to any nation On Mr Chapman s arrival at 
Fai foo he fonud it hod been recently destroyed by the usurper We were 
surprised, says he, ‘ to find the recent ruuib of a large citv the strei ts laid 
out on a regular plan payed with flat stone, and well built brn k heusrs on each 
side Bub alas ' there was now little more rem lining than the outward walls, 
within whnh, m a fow places \ou might heh 3d a wrot< h who formerh was 
the posscssoi of a palace sheltering hitnpelf from the weather m a miserable 
hut at ptraw and bamboos In 17' 1 3 a few Chinese junks that annually 
arrived at l&i foo, an accidental neutral ship or English under neutral « olours 
from Europe and one or two country ship'- from India, with as many Portu 
guese from Macao freighted with the refa u e of goods sent out to the China 
market constituted the extent of the trade of Coohxn Chinn The condition ot 
the country was attorwards much improved by the judinons measures of the 
lawful Sovereign Caung shung who seems from Mr Barrow s statement to 
have been a second Alfred or Pot er the Great 

In lb27, the residency ot Batavia report to the Court, that the intercourse 
between Cochin Chma and China was uncontrolled Tbe\ detail a ome informa- 
tion received from Naukadars (Captains of vessels) lately from Chma reopeLt 
mg the eligibility of settling a factory in Cochin Chma* in preference to any 
other station on the Chinese borders .Nothing however, appears to have been 
accomplished till lb95, when the Madras Government sent ThumuH Bowjear 
as Supercargo of the ship Dolphin, to Cochin Chma, with mutructions to 


* Appendix to Report, page 326 Besides this account, a statement nf the transaction is 

C ’limbed m the Asiatic Annual Register for 1801 Mr Hastings, the Governor General, has 
n blamed tor selecting thiB gentleman who was connected with the mercantile firm that 
supplied the merchandize he took out 1 he entrusting n commission ot this nature to a mer- 
chant, a character held in low esteem in Cochin Churn, is BuppoBed t< ■ have caused the failure 
of the mission. 

f This word is of European origin It is formed from the Portuguese verb Mandar, to 
command Quan is the appellation given by the Chinese, the Cochin Chinese, and T jnqui- 
nese to persona in authority, 
t Appendix to Report, page 3o0 

§ The reputation ot this writer has suffered so ranch, from his indulging- in the prevalent 
humour of that age i f embellishing the relation of adventures bo as to create astonishment, that 
we must be cautious in giving credit to him, except regarding transactions wherein he was 
himself concerned, in which ha ifl reckoned a very exact and candid -writer 
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request commercial privileges from the Emperor Mr Bowy ear’s letter repre 
setits various obstrur turns to trade which foreigners wore there subjected to, 
arising out ot the arbitrary character of the Government He was compelled 
bv them to unload his export cargo and delayed a whole season The Dutch, 
who had formeily enjoyed trade here, had been expelled pith e the vear ItuO, 
in con sen uen co ot a quin el with the King who ordered their factor} to be 
destroyed Alter continuing 80 mc time Buwjear obtained pei mission to hue 
a factor} at Icq ioe (Fai foo) and to come again and trade another joar bat 
did not get liberty to establish a faLtoiv, which was the object of his mn-sion 
It would appoar however that the objecc was at 1« ugth gnrned for tbiH }ear 
the Government ot Fort St Geoige m obedience to oiders from tho Couit of 
Directorej, wichdiew the factory at Ton quin in consequence of the establish 
meat of one m Co< bin China the two countries being now at war the two iui 
tones were incompatible no European being permitted to trade with C’oohm 
China who traded at Tonqum 

The situation of ColIho China (called b\ the natives Anam, or Anan a term 
which also comprehends 'loiiqum aud C'hiumpa ) is pHculiarly adapted tor com 
mtree It has a laigc extent of coast of lt^ own and is within live davs sail 
ot Canton Opposite to it la\ the -Philippines Borneo tho Molucca and Bin 
da Islands arc a fow d« gree° to the south east with biam and Malooca to the 
wcsitwaid It posses see many excellent hirbours and the peninsular pro 
monturv of Turon (or Han in) i» to Cochin China what Gibraltar is to Spam 
with this diflercnco m favor ot the funner that to its impregnability it adds 
tho veiy mipoit int adv intake of a convenient port udJ harbour, sheltered from 
all wind*- at all -eison-. ot the \ oar with eviry requisite tor a grand Naval 
station, tuid cap tble ot b> mg lendei ed pertectl} defensible by a handful of men 

Tlieso extraoi dmary local advantages havealwavs allured the Trench who 
m 17*^7 conclude<l a treaty and alliance offensive and defensive, with the then 
dethroned Monarch of Cochin China, by whu h the latter c edud in pernetaity 
to his most Chiiktian Mdjesty his heirs and successors, the port and tern 
tory of II m san (bay of Tmon and the peninsula) and the adjacent Islands 
from Fax foo on the bouth to Hai wen on the north 

The benefits represented as accruing from a trade with that country 
aie the extending the &ale of Enrope commodities such aa iron le id copper 
cutlerj, glassware, broadcloth cumblets Muiche-’ler eottans Naval and 
Military spires opiam with various minuticturo 0 of Bengal to the Cochin 
C’hmosc, hut more particuiarl} to the Chun se innks and procuring returns 
m gold, silvci pepper cinnamon* cassia, elephants teeth aquil i wood gum 
lac gamboge mdigo cotton and raw silk Jt has boen assei ted that articles 
ot Biitish produi c when earned to the ports of Co< hm China have boen dis 
posed of at an advance of fiom twenty to thirty per cent , and their value paid 
for in ingots of hilver 

The political a^ well as commercial advantages attending a Settlement and 
trade at Cochin China are jet more enhanced, bv the consideiution that should 
any accident derange our mterconrso with China, which is by no means an 
improbable speculation should an} mterferem e with the Gorapan} s privileges 
of exclusive trade with that rountrv be sanctioned by the Legislature the 
ioimer is the only place to which wo could resort to enable ns to cany on the 
Chinese trade with sei unty and profit But the causes which have hither 
frustrated our endeavours to form a comraeicial connection with Lockm China 
still in a great measure continue to operate The French and Portuguese 
keep up their relitionh with the Government and are not scrupulous as to the 
means they employ to exclude competitors In 1807, Lieutenant Koob was sent 
to the coast ot Cochin China to survey the Paracels, and entrusted with a very 
friendly letter to the King but he experienced the most inhospitable treat 
ment Bv subsequent information the prejudices which exist against the 
English were found to be inveterate and U* have been created by the scan 

* The omn&nnn of Cochin China is of a soar*e gram, and atrong pungent flavour, though 
it is preferred by the Chinese to that from Ceylon. 
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daltms misrepresentations of the Portuguese Perhaps a still greater obstacle 
jg the in difference of the Government to foreign commerce We most not 
assume this aversion to anee from mere caprice or to be so absurd as too many 
are apt to suppose it To encourage foreign trade ir not the policy of every 
nation Neither the ancient Egyptians nor the Indians, as Adam Smitn 
remarks, any more than the Chinese people of great wealth and civilization, 
encouraged commerce with other States but derived their great opulence 
from their inland navigation For this mode ot traffic, Cochin China is singn 
larly well adapted “ it ib intersected by rivers which though not large enough 
to admit vessels of great burthen, yet are exceedingly well calculated for pro 
mot in g inland commerce.’ 

When Mr Chapman vim tc.d this countrv, it was almost entirely subdued by 
the usurper Ignaack (ot Am yac), formerly a wealthy morchant who traded 
extensively with China and Japan * He treated him w ith civility, and conde 
scended to explain, to him the causes of his elevation His statement was in the 
accustomed style in such cases netting forth “thit the late Kmgand his 
Ministers having by their oppressions, starved the people it had pleaded God 
to moke him the instrument of thoir deliverance and to raise him to the 
throne, ’ &c In his subsequent audienco Mr Chapman addressed the King 
de farto telling him that he wa a servant of the English Got eminent in 
Bengal from whence he was deputed to 6ettle a commercnd and friendly intrr 
course with Cochin China. The King replied " that the tame ot the English 
exploits at sea had reached him and that he had heard thm. exceeded all other 
nations m the numher ot their ohips aud excelled m the management ot them , 
but they made an ill ubo of the advantage for ho had also been informed that 
they indiscriminately attacked and plundered whatsoever vessels they met with , 
that he was very willing to permit the English to trade to Ins port-- and hoped 
that they in return would not molest his galley* To this Mr Chapman 
replied, “that the first part of hiu information, respecting the power of the 
English at sea, was strictly true , but the lath r was absolutely false and must 
have been insinuated to him by those who were jealous of our prosperity and 
wished to give him an unfavorable and unjust opinion of us That the 
English were at the present time at peace with all foreign nations , that their 
ships resortod to almost all the ports in the known world, where their merchants 
were renowned for their probity and the fairness of their dealings ’ Subse 
qucntly, Ignaack made great professions of his goud intentions toward-, the 
English, and of his desire to procure their frendc-bip The object ot this man, 
however, was to gam their assistance in his designs of cou quest and oggran 
dizement, which he disclosed to Mr Chapman, namely to Rubdue the kingdom 
of Cambodia, with the whole peninsula as far as Siam and the provmr.es to 
the north, then m the hands of the Tonqume?-e Mr Chapman’s mission was 
terminated m a very disagreeable manner by a treacherous attack of the 
Tonaumese at Huef (the capital of Cochin China, but then m their hands), 
whion he had been prevailed upon to viBit for the purposes of trade 

In the year IS* 13, a mission had been despatched by the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, with a view to open a commercial intercourse with 
Cochin China, under the conduct of Mr Lance but that gentleman being 
taken ill, Mr Boberts, one of the Supercargoes at Canton under his commis 
sion proceeded to Turon Bay and commenced correspondence with the restored 
Sovereign, Canng shung whom he found completely surrounded hy French- 
men. Through their influence, it is supposed the mission was unsuccessful. 
To the same cause, and the contrivances of the Portuguese, the failure uf this 
gentleman b second mission m 18u4 was ascribed, the reception of which was 


* Be and hie brother, Qoang tun? divided the kingdoms of Cnohin-Chma and fonquin, 
between them Ym-yao died m 1793. 

+ The nuwna of this unhappy country may be estimated by the fact stated by Mr C , 
that at this place, though better supplied with pruvn>ionB than any other, human flash wan 
pubhely sold in the 1 market. War, famine anu pestilence had destroyed one- half of the 
Inhabitants of the oountry 
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less favorable than the former In his Despatch to the Marquis Wellesley, 
the Governor General, he observes, “ My reception at the Court of Cochin- 
China has been extremely different from what I had reason to expect , and 
anch as, I fear will entirely frustrate the intentions of the Honorable Company 
of forming a friendlv connection with that country In the course of his 
negotiations with the King and his Ministers many professions of friendship 
were made and the King declared ho was willing to receive English vessels 
on the same terms as those of other nations But everv measure for securing 
the trade from inconveniences, and the allowing of a resident at Cochin China, 
were positively rejected Mr Roberts observes, * After a full and attentive 
consideration of cvi rv part of His Majosty s conduct, it appears, as far as my 
judgment will onablo me to decide to have evinced from tho first a determi 
nation to decline any connection with the English nation ’ 

The last record of the Company a intercourse with Cochin China, is m the 
year 18<18, when the Bengal iTOvcmment applied to the King by letter to 
procure payment for some timber furnished him by Messrs Abbott and Mait- 
land, merchants of Madras but this application, though repeated, proved 
ineffectual 

Should the improved condition of Cochin China and a change of sentiment 
in the Government towards ns, open more favorable prospects of connection 
with that couutiy the resemblance between the natives and the Chinese in 
character, habits and opinions, especially in the contempt entertained tor 
merchants generaRv, euggestb tho propriety of placing the trade under the 
same sort ot rootramt as that with China Mr Barrow says ‘ How much 
soever the monopobzmg system of tho East India Company may be depra 
cated, and the wisdom of that policy doubted, which piohibits English 
ships from doubling the Cope of Good Hope, whilst those under tho flags of 
every other nation profit by such restriction I am decidedly ot opinion that 
the trad© to China and Cochin China ought nover to bo thrown open to mdi 
vidual merchants ’ 

Tonquin is situated at the bottom ot a large Gulf and adjoins Cochm China 
on the south and China on the north or north east When tho Tartars pos 
sosBed tbomsclves ot China, the westom provinces of that empire threw off 
their dependence and founded the kingdoms of Tonquin and Cochm China 
The aboriginal inhabitants, called Hoys, retired to tho mountains, which they 
still inhabit They are represented as a savage race, black, and in features 
resembling tho Caffres The Tonqmnese were almost continually engaged in 
war with the Cochin Chinese, bo that the frontiers of tho two kingdoms are 
not always exactly defined though the river Sungen appears to be the natural 
boundary Upun the revolution in the latter country the family of Ignaack 
divided the two kingdoms between them. Tho fluctuating state of affairs in 
Tonquin probably prevented the Company from trading there very early # The 
first record is in the year lb71, when the Court approved of settling a factory 
in Tonquin, if it could bo accomplished According to extracts from a regis 
ter of the first factory in lo72 the trade was exposed to great inconveniences , 
the Government was averse to it , and, in short, the factory was found too ex- 
pensive to be supported without a trade to Japan, for which large investments 
of Bilk were necessary which articlo constituted the mam trade of the Dutch, 
who had resided at Tonquin for forty years In 1673, some Portuguese Padrees 
were threatened with torture The King and Prince of Tonquin were at this 
time described as covetous and lascmoae, neglecting Government and distress- 
ing oummeroe Kext year there was an insurrection of the soldiery, which 
was not quelled till they had put to death the King's brother and one of his 
Ministers in a very barbarous manner, and obtained from the King s Treasury 
£400,000 For the aforegoing reasons, it was resolved to withdraw Tonquin 
factory , and in 1679 it was reported that the Dutch talked of leaving the 

* The obstinate attachment of the natives of Tonquin to their own manner of living, ib one 
of the reasons assigned why the Portuguese were prevented from settling there, even when 
their power was at itH height m the East 
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place , silk, their staple article of traffic, being so dear, that no profit could be 
got upon it at Japan * It was discovered that the King possessed little autho 
rity in the country , and ilr Chapman states, in the narrative before quoted, 
that the whole power of the Government, since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, had fallen mto the hands of the General Mention is made m a latter, 
dated lb76, of a person named Tecketu, t*ho governed Tonquin independent of 
the King In 1681, the country is represented as tributary to China, and the 
trade in so bad a state, as to be not worth continuing Next year there was a 
famin e, which destroyed a fifth part ot the population The King also died, 
and hia successor manifested the same repugnance to trade with foreigners 
he refused to mediate in favor of the English with the Emperor of Japan , 
and nearly excluded the Dutch owing to some error m a letter to him. The 
King again threatened to turn the Dutch out of his dominions m 1684, in oon 
sequence of their conduct at Bantam. The Tonqumese are represented to be 
actuated by a peculiar antipathy to the Christian religion In 16^4, they burned 
aa English, nag for having a cross in it, and this circumstance produced a 
dispute with the Governor of TLten. Ihe Portuguese were much persecuted 
the same year on account of their religion , and a chest of crucifixes having 
been seized, the Padrees were expelled the kingdom. W ar ensuing between 
Tonquin and Cochin China, the factory was withdrawn in lo%, as before stated, 
trade with the two countries being incompatible , and, owing to the distracted 
state of the country, was never re-established. 

In the vear 1778, an effort was made by Mr Chapman, when he visited 
Cochin-China, to establish a commercial intercourse with Tonquin “ Ou my 
arrival on Board the Amazon says he, “ I was viBited by a Portuguese mer 
chant just oome from Hue He told me, he was charged with a verbal invita- 
tion to me from the Tonqnmeae "V iceroy, to pi oceed thither and dispose of any 
* articles of trade we might have remaining Having previously despatched my 
writer and Mr Moms with a letter to the Tonqumese Mandarin, requesting 
hifl favor, and hearing there was bnt a small depth of water upon the bar of 
the Hue river, I proposed to the commander of the J mnv to go in hia vessel, 
which might give him an opportunity of disposing of rus investment He 
consented , and leaving the A tnojm in Taron Bay, I embarked with Mr Bayard 
the 18th August We anchored in the bay ot Chimay, which is the boundary 
of the Tonqumese possessions , here I was met by my writer, accompanied by 
a Mandarin named Ung ta hia, with an answer to my letter, containing the per 
mission of the Viceroy to proceed to Hue Two days afterwards I proceeded up 
to the town Towards the sea the land wae Bandy and barren but on advancing, 
the Boene gradually changed , the lands put on every appearance of fertility, 
and we saw the husbandmen on the banks busied m cultivation Abreast of 
the town, twenty five Chinese junks were at anchor, innumerable country 
boats were passing and re passing, and the shore was thronged with people 
We landed at Ong ta hia’s house , it was the reeort of the Chinese, as hia 
office consisted m reporting the arrival of their innks, and procuring them 
their clearances The next day we visited the viceroy He resided at the 
palace of the Kings of Cochin China, six miles higher up the river than the 
town I landed at The palace deserved the name of a good lower roomed house 
The building wae laid out in spacious verandahs and private rooms In one 
of the verandahs I wae introduced to the Viceroy I found him swinging in 
a net hammock, extended between one of the piifara and the wainscot of the 
inner apartments He was a venerable old man, about sixty years of age, 
silver beard, and most engaging manners His dress was plain and simple, 
consisting of a loose gown ot black glazed linen, with large sleeves, and black 
silk cap, and sandals on his feet I acquainted him with my business in Cochin* 


* The trade between the Tomquineee and Dutch w&e first interrupted in the year 1664, end 
theh ketones withdrawn, but re-settled at the request of the King They were continued, not 
without tone dispute* between the two nations, for about forty years, when they were 
entirely withdrawn, and the trade carried on cmlv fay ships sent thither occasionally, and no 
enoouragsMut was given them to utile again in the same manner as formerly 
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Ob lira, ranch m the same terms I had made nae of to Ignaack I then request- 
ed he would receive the present I brought him as a small token of my reapeofc 
He then descended from his net, and seated himself upon the ground. He 
approved of my proposal to form a commercial intercourse* with his nation, 
and would promote it all in. hiB power He then enquired several particulars 
respecting the nation I belonged to, as our force by sea and land, our commerce, 
customs and religion After a renewal of his professions of friendship and 
regard, we stood np to depart he ordered all the Mandarins who were with 
him to attend me to the General's to whom it was necessary, he said, I Bhould 
make a visit whenever I came to him Attended by a numerous tram of 
Mandarins, who marched before and behind ns in ranks, we presented our- 
selves at the gates of Quan jam quen, who is an eunuch, and Commander m 
chief of the fleet and army Hair an hour elapsed ere we were ushered mto 
a large hall , we seated ourselves upon some chairs placed for us before a rat- 
tan screen, from behind which a shrill voice called our attention to the object 
of our visit He did not, however, become visible till the common questions 
were passed, and I had acquainted him with the reasons of my coming to 
Cochin China The screen was then turned up and a glimmering light 
diffused from a small waxen taper, disclosed to our view, not the delicate 
form of a woman, the sound had conveyed the idea of but that of a monster 
disgustful tnd hornhle to behold He was sitting in a kind of boarded shnne, 
in form like a clothes preso He was short in stature, which was, however, 
amply made np to him in bulk and I may venture to affirm he measured an 
ell over the shoulders He hardly appeared civil and received my present 
with indifference ' After the lapse of a month the civilities he experienced 
at first began to abate, chiefly from his inability to satisfy the rapacity of 
Ong ta-hia the particular agent oi the eunuch, and the unwiUmgneBS of 
Ong ta hia to discharge the amount of the purchases he had made from them 
The Chinese residents too were encouraged to harass them “ They repre- 
sented to the Mandarins that the English were como to deprive them of their 
country and invented a number of falsities, the most absurd and groundless 
My houBe was perpetually filled with Mandarins, Bent to hear and adjust these 
fabricated grievances, fiom whence there was no other way of dislodging 
them than b> presents, this in the end proved only an inducement for fresh 
parties to visit me, and something or other was daily devised to give mo 
trouble I avoided everything I could that might tend to altercation When 
L represented my case to the Viceroy, ho referred me to the eunuch, whose 
province it was to adjust all these differences, and an accumulation of injuries 
and insults was nil I could procure from him ” At length Mr Chapman 
heard that the King of Tonqrnn, instigated by the eunuch, had ordered the 
seizure of bis vessel and but for their mBtant flight their lives would have 
been lost In their passage down the river they were attacked, in the most 
determined manner, by the Tonqumese , fire boats were prepared to burn the 
vessel, and batteries erected on the shore to prevent tneir escape They at 
length effected their escape with some loss , and tbuB ended our intercourse 
with Tonquin. 

The kingdom of "Pegu is at present subsidiary to the BurmahB, a very exten 
give and powerful empire, which adjoins the territories of the Company, and 
stretches along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal In the year 1757, the 
Pegu Government became extinct, by the surrender of the capital to the King 
of Ava, to whom the King of Pegu had been compelled to do homage, after 
hostilities bad been earned on between them, with various suocess, for many 
years 

The Company appear to have had commercial relations with Pegu before 
the year 1656, when their factory was withdrawn.* In 1695, it waa strongly 
recommended as a place convenient for building and repairing ships, and pro- 


* At an aarlv period, the Portuguese had obtained a great influence and looting m Pegu, 
from thedr having assisted the King against the Siamese A general massacre of this nation 
took plaoe, afterwards, in city and country throughout the Pegu temtenea 
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dactwe of saltpetre , but the King would not permit the manufacture of it 
In 1730, the Governor of Fort St George addressed a letter to the King o! * 
Pegu’s Vizier, requesting restoration or ancient privileges, but deBirmg also 
satisfaction for a ship that had been seized, which it appeared had been the 
occasion of a rapture In 1752, the French obtained the grant of a factory at 
Pcgn which was then at war with Ava, and tried immediately to get the 
English excluded, though without success 
At Ava the Company had anciently a factory but the trade proving unpro 
fi table it was withdrawn In 1681, they negotiated for a trade , but the King, ' 
though he gave encouragement, declined to grant particular privileges In 
1095, the Government of Fort St George requested leave to send a factor 
to reside at Senan, with permission to build ships , and also demanded the 
restoration of a ship and cargo, which had been detained, and of all captures 
This mission partly succeeded, and the Company had for many years a factory 
at Senan, which was burnt to the ground on the 13th November 1744 when 
the Peguers overran Ava, massacring many of the Burmahs The Company s 
trade was not re established till 1753, when a Settlement was formed on the 
Island of Negrais, at the mouth of the great Burmah river In 1757, Ensign 
Lister was sent to Ava on an embassy to the Kmg, and the Island obtained 
from him by cession to the Company, who fortihed their factory but m 1759, 
their servants European as well as native were treacherously attached by the 
Burmahs, and barbarously murdered or made prisoners 111686 people are 
represented as deceitful and perfidious, and such universal liarB, that it is 
impossible to place reliance upon anything they say * In 1760, Captain 
Alves was sent on a mission, with presents to the King and procured the 
release of the European prisoners ana permission to take away the Company s 
timbers but the King would grant no more 

In consequence of an intercourse having been opened with Ava by Captain 
Byrnes in 1795 Captain Cox was sent there as the Company s Resident in 
1798, hut the hopes formed from the attention paid to the former were com 
pletely disappointed Captain Cox was treated with the greatest neglect by 
that haughty nation, “as the agent of a subordinate or supplicant State, ana 
he observes, f “it is a farce to talk of treaties with this people m the pre- 
sent state of their information, for their ignorance of thur real interests is 
only to be equalled by their pride and presumption and unless I can open 
their eyes to their own interests in the first instance and imprn-«s them with 
a respectful awo of the English power in the second, my remaming here will 
only expose the British character to degradation, and subject mv employers 
to unnecessary expense,” Captain Cox left Amerapoorah, having failed, m the 
object of his mission, and died on his return 


Sectiov III 
Japan and China. 

The causes which have baffled the Company’s attempts to open a conjmer 
cial intercourse, directly and indirectly, with the opulent empire of Japan, are 
not merely the backwardness or disinclination of the Government to encourage 
external traffic (npon which point some difference of opinion exists), or its 
political jealousy, but the machinations of the Dutch, who having contrived to 
supplant their predecessors, the Portuguese, availed themselves of the pre 
juuicea of the natives to establish an exclusive system of traffic with Japan, 
which no European nation has hitherto been able to demolish. In consequence 
of the insuperable barrier thus offered to the Company’s efforts, they were few, 
and almost uniformly unsuccessful We shall, there! ore, despatch this part 
of our subject a» briefly as possible, and devote the chief portion of this section 
to recording in a more detailed manner the rise and progress of our cominer 
oal relations with the Empire of China 


* On s Journal of a residsnoe in the Barman Empire, p 366 
t Ibuf , pp 67, 58 * 
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When tho English first arrived at Japan, the entrepot of its foreign, commerce 
te-ema to have been at Fir an do a port Bifenated upon an Island of that name, 
which owed its nso to the Patch factors established there It was their grand 
staple, and as their commerce increased, they constructed large magazines 
and handsome buddings, until they awiiened the jealousy of the Emperor, 
who at length removed them from the Island, and restricted their trade to the 
port of Nangasaki, on the Island of Ximo, which has since been the sole point 
of contact with foreign nations 

The first English factory was established at Firando in 1613, under Captain 
Saris, who obtained an audience of tho Emperor with whom he conclnaod a 
treaty of commerce with exemption from duties, and procured very consider 
able prmlegeB He was likewise permitted to Bail on a vm age of discovery 
to Jesso or any other part of the Japanese dominions a favor which the 
Portuguese, m the height of their credit, could never obtain Tho English 
experienced many incivilities from the Jesuits who represented them to tho 
Emperor as rovers and pirates Through their contrivances and tho cruelties 
of tne Dutch (as is conjectured^, the trade diminished gradually and m 1623 
the factor} was dissolved 

The Portuguese having been expellod from Japan and the English being 
forced to relinquish the trade it fell altogether mto the hands of the Dutch, 
who spared neither labour, expense nor aacnficoe to =ecnru to themselves 
a complete monopoly of it After being disappointed in a negotiation 
with the Chinese m 1657, they sent an embassy to Japan under Zachary 
Waghenaer , and in lb 53 a second under the samo ambassador who mgra 
tiated himself with tho Emperor, and bv assenting to all his conditions, gamed 
everything he could reasonably ask or expect The ( oropany s sorvants, 
however, reported, in lbbO, the prospect of alactory being obtained in Japan, 
and that silk was the best commodity for ban or and it appears that in lbb9, 
the Emperor would not *ell to the Dutch the house former y occupied by tho 
English because he expected the latter s return In lb72 the Zanto fngate 
was despatched to Japan At thiB visit, the mo-t arbitrary behaviour was 
experienced from the Dutch who seemed cunvmced that no other Europoan 
nation would be permitted to trade there The following year, the Company 
being in favor with the King of Siam, who had married a sister of the 
Japanese Monarch, sent an embassy to Japan with some curious and valuable 
presents of Europe manufacture, backed by a strong recommendation from 
the King of Siam But the Emperor learning (probably from the Dufcchl that 
the King of England (Charles II,) was married to a daughter oi Portugal, a 
nation which the Japanese abhor, an order came from Court for the English 
to depart with the first fair wind, and never to return. The Emperor, at the 
same time expressed surprise at marriages between persons of different reli 
giona , and intimated to tho embassy that they were indebted to the recom 
mendation they brought from the King ot Siam for being allowed to depart 
with their lives and property Such a reception was ill calculated to inspire 
hope , yet a few yoars aftor (lb88) tho Company attempted to renew their trade 
with Japan, through the intervention of tne King oi Tonquin but the King 
declined, to interfere alleging that he had no correspondence with the Emperor 
ot Japan Defeated as their endeavours had been they did not lose sight of 
their object So late as tho year 1773, the Court of Directors, writing to 
Canton (6th January), say, “ It having occurred bo us that tho Company may 
derive great advantage by opening a trade to Japan we therefore very parti 
cularly recommend it to you to use your special attention to obtain the clearest 
information on the means of effecting so desirable an object, which vou are to 
mako us speedily acquainted with , that m case there shall appear good 

r ands for success in forming an intercourse with the Japanese, no tune may 
lost m so doing We apprehend you will easily procure the necessary 
intelligence by means of the Chinese junks trading thither and for facihtat 
mg the certainty and success of your enquiries, we do admit of your applying 
500 or not exceeding 1,000 tael for that purpose " 
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When the Island of Java was wrested from the Dutch towards the close of 
the war, Mr Baffles, upon being appointed lAan tenant- Governor, ctonffidemng 
that the capitulation for Java ana its dependencies included the factory of 
Japan, toot measures for reopening the communication between those 
places (which had oeased for four years) and of transferring to the Bn 
fash the trade formerly monopolized by the Dutch nation Accordingly a 
mission was despatched under Dr Ainslie and Mr Wardenaar, formerly 
Butch. Director at Japan, to take possession of the factory, and to negotiate 
with the Japanese Government 

The expedition arrived at Nangasaki on the 24th July 1813 and met with a 
refusal on the part of the Dutch Commercial Director to deliver over the 
factory The intercourse which Dr Amalie had with the native authoritiea 
impressed hun with an opinion that the Japanese were free from prejudices, 
even on the score crt religion that would obstruct an intercourse with Euro 
peans , that an extensive market existed for the sale of British manufactures , 
and that the Chinese, so far from interfering with our views are held in 
dm esteem, and theur visits only tolerated for the sake of certain drugs they 
bring from China, to the use of which the Japanese are much attached Mr 
Baffles in consequence of Dr AinBlie s Report recommended an embassy to 
Japan he observes, however, “ It would not be possible to undertake this 
embassy with any prospect of success either from Europe or from India and 
I am conhdent that any attempt to secure the trade, exoept in the hrst instance 
for the East India Company, would fail indeed the nature of the Japanese 
institutions is such that it could not for many years be earned on by general 
traders It is also a necessary consequence of the existing circumstances that 
the vessels should prooeed from Batavia, lie cause there can be little doubt 
that any abrupt or unusual appearances would immediately defeat the object , 
and I apprehmd it can only be introduced by degrees, allowing some con 
sideration for the habits of centuries and tune for the prejudices to subside 
which the Dutch have endeavoured to excite ”* The restitution of Java to the 
Netherlands Government has destroyed this project, and made an establish- 
ment in Japan as hopeless to ua as ever 

It is not attempted to undervalue the importance to this country of a 
trade with Japan, Its climate is favorable to a large demand for our woollen 
manufactures, which tmd their way into the empire by means of the Chinese 
junks Hardware, glass manufactures, ironmongery, would find a ready and 
extensive sale , and the returns m teas, and various kinds of drugs, would 
materially lessen our dependence on China. It is, however, agreed on all 
hands, that when the obstacles to trade with Japan, from whatever cause 
arising, shall give way, it can only be carried on beneficially by the same 
medium as our China trade ThiB intercourse we shall now proceed to trace, 
with the assistance of the early records of the Company 

Previous to the month of December 1614, the Company s Agent at Firando 
had employed three eminent Chinese merchants connected with houses in 
Japan, to open a negotiation for a direct trade to China. He had succeeded m 
removing a preliminary obstacle, by informing the Chinese ot the practices 
of the Dutch, who robbed their junks under the English flag , and he relieved 
thereby the national character from an odium which had created strong 
prejudices against the English in China. Much difficulty, however lay in the 
way of this negotiation , and the Company’s Agent stated, in a letter dated 1617, 
that “ no Chinese dare translate and forward the letters addressed by King 
J amea to the Emperor of China it being death by the laws of the country so 
to do, or to give passage to any Christian as the bearer of them. Those letters, 
therefore, which were intended to give authority to a negotiation, for the 
Company, are lying dormant at Bantam ” The Hollanders, too, were repre- 
sented as stall continuing their system of plundering the Chinese junks under 
the English name , and they left two large ships to soour tne coast of 
China, and to intercept the trade between Macao and Japan. 


* Appendix to Rep., <Sta, W , p. 648 
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to negotiate with the Ohineae (which it wag considered that the treaty of 
defence did not forbid) for admittance at Tywan. 

This Island, called Formosa by the Portuguese, and afterwards by the 
Dutch, on account ot ite fine climate, delightful prospects, and greet fertility, 
is very advantageously situated, lying at the distance ot only twenty four 
leagues from thi coast of Coma, and a hundred and fifty from Japan Its 
commercial facilities are, thertore, considerable and it abounds besides m 
various rich productions It appearb that the Dutch established themselves 
on the Island about the year 1 d 25, and built Fort Zealand, noar Tywan, a 

g lace of some strength, and well gamsonod The disorders in the Chinese 
Impire had driven numbers of the people to Formosa , and m 1653, they laid 
a very deep design for the destruction of tho Dutch throughout the Island, 
which was discovered and defeated In lbfil, however, the Dutch were attacked 
by the Chinese under the conduct of an insurgent named Ooxema or Coxenga, 
with such resolution that they were obliged the following year to evacuate 
the Island in a very deplorable condition, leaving behind them all the trea 
sure belonging to the Dutch Company, valued at £300,000 In 16hJ, they 
returned with ihe intention of recovering Tywan, but were toiled m their 
attempt , and the ChmebO following up their success, took possession of 
Man i lla, and designed to exclude the Dutch from the b trait a 

In the year 163 j, the Presidency ot Surat received a proposition from the 
Portuguese Vicproy at Goa, that the former should Bend a ship from Goa to 
Macao for goods on freight The overture was accepted, and the London was 
immediately despatched to Goa c shall hero briefiy advert to the causes 
which led to thp occupation of Macao by the Portuguese a circumstance so 
inconsistent with tho ]p&loua policy of tho Chinese towards foreigners in 
general, and especially Europeans 

\Yhon Ferdinand Andrada and Thomas Perez or Poreira, in the year 1517, 
sailed with a fleet oi eight Portuguese merchantmen to tho Canton river, the 
vebbels wore stopped, and only two suffered to proceed up the river , on hoard 
of one of which was the Ambassador Pereira, and tbo Commodore Andrada 
The latter was a man of such strict honor and probity, that ho gained the 
good opinion of the Chinese notwithstanding their aversion to strangers , and 
the Portuguese were at first treated with great civility The conduct of tho 
other Commanders, however, did not correspond , and the disorders they caused 
so provoked the Chinese that they forced the fleet to depart and detained 
Pereira who eventually died there in ft dungeon. ( >wing to this inauspicious 
beginning, some years elapsed before any further intercourse took place 
between the two nations At length, towards the close ot the sixteenth century, 
the Grovernmeut of the province of Canton applied to the Portuguese, whose 
vessels were then at the Island of Sanchan, to expel some pirates from Macao,* 
who nob only blocked up the port of Canton, but besieged the city Their 
assistance was cheerfully afforded, and attended with success , and the Em- 
peror, by way of reward for their services, granted, by an imperial edict, 
the Island to the Portuguese, suffering them to build a town, and fortify it in 
tho European manner Such is the statement made by some modern histo- 
rians , but the more probable account is that, about tho year lbbo, this Inland 
was assigned them as a place to winter in, provided they conld expel the pirates 
that were in possession oi it , that they gradually built upon and strengthened 
it as it now appears , and that the Chinese, with whom custom ban the autho 
nty of law, aid not molest them, well knowing that the Portuguese were 


* In on old. Map of China, published hy Purohaa, thin plaoe ifi called Amacoa, or tho har- 
bour erf ims, trom an idol of that na m e , to which a temple was erected near the port la 
epeaking of Macao, -wime Writ era represent it as standing on an Island, and others on a 
Peninsula. , which is thus explained Ihe Mouth of the Canton river is fnu of a vast number 
of broken Island b of different aiaee , from one of the largest of these there runs out a Peninsula 
in the shape of a man % arm bending, joined to the wm-p land, as it were hy a tegument at file 
shonlder, which isthmus is so narrow that there ia a strong wall built across it, with a large 
gate in it , which, is the boundary of the city b jurisdiction. 
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entirely at their mercy, because they had not a day’s provision but wbftt they 
procured from the Chinese, and are 00 surrounded as to be disabled from under- 
taking anything to the prejudice of the Empire, No edict has yet been 
specifically described or published, and the probability, therefore, is that none 
was ever granted 

On the 27th June 1637, an English fleet consisting of four ships (a fifth, the 
Planter owing to some misunderstanding, having proceeded to England), 
under Captain Weddoll, anchored off Macao The Supercargoes immediately 
went ashore with a letter from King Charles I, addressed to the Portuguese 
Captain General (or, according to hie proper style, ‘ His Excellency the ( leneral 
of C hina , 1 ) soliciting permission to trade at Macao They received noxt day 
an evasive answer and were not permitted to land The Procurator of the 
city came on board, and affirmed that the subiection under which the Chinese 
authorities held the Portuguese at Macao would bf increased by the arrival ot 
C iptam Weddell s fleet and that the ship London belonmng to the Ea^t Tndia 
Company, whit h had onlv comp thither on freight (as before stated 1 , though 
despatched from Goa on Portuguese account, had brought upon thnm a groat 
flue 


Captain Weddell bemg thus repelled, sent a pinnace to explore tbn mvnr in 
order fco find a passage up to Canton the Super car goes, Mount enry and 
Robinson, accompaniedtho pinnace in a barge On the Wth July whilst o-,rond 
ing the river, they were met by the Chxtu se Sab Llnura) with twenty lunks, 
who desired them to anchor, and enquired why thr English came thirn*' Mr 
Robinson replied, that they came to form a treaty ot amity and commerce 
with C hina Upon their explanation, the Chinese Admiral offered tht m a junk 
to carry up the Supercargoes or other agents, to the town provided the 
pinnace pror eeded no further They accepted his offer mt ending to deliver t, 
petition to the Viceroy of Cantun for license to Bottle a trade V hen they 
came within five leagues ot Canton, a message from the Hoppo * the Ilium 

C if and other Mandarins required them m friendly terms to ascend iu> 
her recommonding thorn rather to seek for trade at Matao and promising 
rf they would unit the river, to assist them in procuring a license to trado 
frum the Sub viceroy The Supercargoes judged 11 prudent to comply and 
returned to the fleet, which wiwt at anchor off Macao Captain Weddell mean 
while had been amused by the Portuguese Council at Macao with tho hope of 
bemg permitted to trade there but after the Portuguese Japan fleet had 
sailed, and wore secure trom attaok they sent an official letter to the Captain, 
positively refuting lnm a license to trade No people from the English ships 
wore permitted to go on shore, and the rice supplied from the town was found, 
by experiment on some swine, to be very unwholesome Captain W eddcll then 
woighed from Macao, and with the whole fleet wont up to Lutfipton (apparently 
the Lantm in one ot the Charts to Lord Macartney s embassy ), and there rode 
at anchor among some Islands 

On the list July, the fleet set sail for the river of Canton CH the 6th 


August they arrived before a desolate and apparent!} diamantl td castle 
Being furnished with interpreters who had a slender acquaintance wit_i English, 
the (supercargoes held a conference with some Mandarins m the King s junks 
To these they communicated the cause of their coming, namely, to cultivate 
peace and amitv with them and to traffi< freely as the Poitnguese were suf 
fered to do , and they requested to be forthwith supplied with provisions for 
their ships, on paying for them m money The Mandarins promised the 
Supercargoes to solicit a grant to the above effect lrom the Haitan, the 
Chumpein, and other great officers at Canton , requesting Captain W eddoll to 
wait m hia present situation six days for an answer, which he agreed to do , 
and the ships rode with a white flag on the poop Since the return of the 
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to trade, by the double artifice of aspersing the national character, and 
bribing the Chinese officers The Mandarins commanding the junks in ool 
lueion with them, employed four of the six days, daring which the English 
had agreed to wait an answer from Canton, in repairing and foitifying the 
dismantled castle, and m the night time mounted forty six guns on batteries 
close to the bank of the river At the end of the fourth day, the Chmese bred 
several shots from the fort at Captain Weddell s barge, when going for water 
Incensed at this outrage, the whole fleet display ed their rod ensigns and took 
ft position before the castle from whence many ballB weie discharged by the 
Chinese at Captain Weddell s ship, before the English conld bring a piece of 
ordnance to bear npon them Affcpr two hours cannonade, Captain Weddell 
perceiving the courage of the Chmese to fail lauded from hib boats about a 
hundred men, at sight of whom they abandoned the fort in great confneion 
the English entering it at the same moment and planting upon the walls His 
Majesty ’s colours The same night Captain Weddell s people carried on buurd 
the ehips all the ordnance found m the fort, and bred the Clmioao Council 
house 

On the 13th August, the boats of the fhet surprised two junks which 
Captain Weddell restored upon receiving overtures of peace from the Chinese 
Nevertheless, they fired upon Mr Robinson and a party going on shore with a 
flag of truce for provisions The boats soon after surprised another small 
vessel, by which they sent a remonstrance to the Mandarins at Canton tor 
violating the trace closing with a further request tor a tree trad^ Next dav 
a renegade Portuguese who had become a petty Mandarin brought an answer 
from Canton He was the messenger of some superior Mandarins whose 
vessel was riding off ft pomt ot laud not far from the fleet Captaiu Yv eddell 
dismissed him with presents and a further explanation to his masters He 
returned the same night with a small junk and full authority to carry up 
negotiators from the Captain to Canton with a petition 

Accordingly on the 16th, the Suporcargoes Mounteney and Robinson, 
passed up themes', and the next evening arrived at the ciri anchoring close 
under the walls On the 18th having procured a petition to be formally 
drawn up, they were called to the palace of the t’humpem and rec eivwd with 
great honors Having read their petition the Chuiup'Hn admitted tboir 
request to be reasonable, and promised them his aid He blamed the 
Portuguese severely and professed himselt the sincero triond of the Fnghsh 
On the 2i\h the Supercargoes returned from Canton, with a paten 4 for free 
trade, and liberty to fortify ou any place out of the mouth ot the river 

In consequence of this adjustment, on the 22nd August Captain Weddell 
landed the guns taken from the castle and restored them to the Mandurius 
Peace seemed now restored, and on the 2 »rd, the pinnare la a was sent to dis 
cover some Island without the river, upon which it might be convenient to 
settle On the 24th the Supercargoes ascended the river and two days after 
were conveyed, m Chmese habits to a lodging m the suburbs o 1 ^ Oanion 
Having first paid down ten thousand rials of eight for duties agreed upon, 
they bargained for sugar ginger stuffs, &c and m hvB days they had pro 
cured eighty tons of sugar, besides other merchandize and provisions for the 
ships. They had also made disbursements, according to the custom of the 
country, for considerable paroels of goods 

Meanwhile the Portuguese, working upon the avarice of the Hitto con 
tnved a plot against the English, which extended both to the Supercargoes at 
Canton and to the ships with Captain Weddell They delivered to the 
Captain, early in September, a protest tor forcing a trade in the river, to which 
a written answer was returned On the same dav ThomaB Robinson one of 
the Supercargoes who had come down from Canton with two junks laden 
with Chinese goods, and was returning thither with merchandize and six 
sheets of rials, was arrested, by command of the Hitto, within four leagues of 
the city, with two other Englishmen accompanying him, and oonfined on 
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board a junk At two o clock the next morning seven fire-junks also came 
down against the fleet but they were discovered and avoided. 

On the 14th September Nathaniel and John Mounteney, the two Super 
cargoes, and an English youth, left at Canton, were confined to their house, 
ana restrained from communication with the fleet, or with the other Super- 
cargo a prisoner on board the Hitto’s junk Their native domestics were 
expelled, the fare quenched, and victuals denied them A guard wa 8 placed to 
hinder access to them Alter two or three days, having had no sustenance 
but a little biscuit and arrack they armed themselves and piled up some 
cleft wood against the doors of the house , they then set fire to one of the 
stacks, by means of a lens On the Mandarin enquiring their intentions, they 
an*weied that having been treacherously treated, they purposed to avenge 
themselves by firing the town , on whir h he ordered the doors to be opened, 
but the guard was nut withdrawn In these circnmptancps, John Monnteney, 
with a sword m one hund and money in the other several times sallied fiom 
the honso on passengers coming from the market with victuals, whioh he 
seized and paid for At length the Authorities preparing to release them, 
began bv laying the whole blame on their brokers, whom they bambooed and 
imprisoned 

Meanwhile the fleet having no advices from the merchant*, but learning 
from general report that tliej were confined ranged the month of the river, 

‘ pillaging aud burning many vessels and villages, and doing many spoils, ’ 
At length they resolved at ail n ks, to obtain their liberation by force and 
having well manned the long boats skiffs and barge at 5 o clock m the 
morning ot the 5th September thry jttackcd sixteen sail of the Chinese Men 
of war, and after a content of liall un hour thev burned five, including three 
fire junks the rest made their r s^ane The same day the boats pillaged and 
burnt the town of Famon In nne Bays their Journal, “ we fell upon all 
the bordering towns and used nothing but fire and sword, so that all fled 
from the villages round about ns, and went to Canton making complaints At 
last license was givon to our merchants to write to us, who desired us to for 
bear any more arti of hostility and all would do well 1 

On the 28th September tbe two Mountenevs, being at liberty, coramum 
cated with the fleet and with the other Supercargo, Eobmson, who hod 
been detained in the junk Tbe fleet had quitted the rivor fur Ma< ao where 
they arrived on the 27th and on the same evenmg Captain Weddell sent a 
protest to the Portuguese Cap tain General tor all the damages which the fleet 
and the merchants had '•untamed He then took a position to intercept tbo 
Portuguese fleet coming from Japan The Governor and Council perceiving 
this passed a dr tree that Captim Weddell a people should have liberty to go 
ashore it he undertook to station his ships to the leeward of the Island. They 
provided a house tor the Cap ram, and invited bimto a banquet The Council 
promised that five of the Portuguese chief merchants should go up to Canton, 
to as&ist the English Super* argoes m their negotiation but their real object 
was to petouade tbo Mandarins to rostore their goods and men, and forbid the 
English to come into tbfir seas any more Tho sum thev expended m bnbea 
at Canton amounted to BU,000 tael, upwards of £26,000 sterling 

On the 6th and 8th October tbe Chutnpein sent complimentary messages to 
the Supercargoes at Canton but owmg to the secret machinations or the 
Portuguese Supercargo Eobmson was not liberated till the 12th, nor his two 
colleagues till the beginning nf November 

Meanwhile Captain Weddell emploved other merchants to conduct ex 
changes at Macao but the Portuguese, who had promised to allow the English 
liberty to buy and sell and the Chinese access to their houses, obstructed them 
go successfully that the merchants on shore transacted but httle business 
On the 18th October Supercargo Eobmson went up to Canton from the 
stationary junk Tbo next day he and the two Mounteneve were summoned 
before Borne counterfeit Mandarins m an Island where the Portuguese resided, 
where the Agents of that nation accused them of ingratitude, but said neverthe- 
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less that they had come to random them The English merohanta were then 
required, to go with them to Macao, where the Portuguese would deliver them 
up to Captain Weddell, on oondition that he and his Council undertook for 
the King of England that he should never send any more ships to China. 
The Supercargoes resisted this and other attempts of the Portuguese, in 
concert with this pretended tribunal, to intimidate them 

Early in the month of November, several junks took m sugar, China root, 
boards for ohests arrack and provisions tor Captam Weddell’s merchants 
They and their people enjoyed great liberty at Canton while writing their final 
despatch On the 22nd the Chumpein dismissed them, having first contracted 
with N Monnteney that for ample trade and residence, the English should 
pay the King yearly 2,000 tael (£t>6t>), four pieces of iron ordnance and fifty 
muskets 

Captain Weddell's merchants left Canton with four junks laden with goods, 
and at the same time some Portuguese junks sailed dogging them. When both 
parties came within sight of Macao the Portuguese seized the goods and 
persons of our merchants and brought the English junks towed at their sterns 
into the port of Macao, the shore being lined with spectators On the Sfith, 
the junks were Bent alongside the fleet, and the goods taken on board, but 
were found to be much damaged The Supercargoes from Canton, in the 
meantime, were called on shore to assist Captam Weddell s merchants 
already m Macao to make what investments thov could but they were driven 
from one place to anothpr, till the Captam of a Spanish galleon harboured them 
in his spacious house but he wot, at length prevailed upon by the importu 
mty of the Portuguese to expel them The merchants being thus grossly 
treated repaired on board, and a protest against the indignities they had 
suffered was delivered to the Captam General On the 29th December, the 
two remaining ships (the Dragon and Sun) Bailed for Malacca, after Captam 
Weddell had stayed at China upwards of nix months 

In the year 1639, the Court were adn*ed that the Portuguese bad not paid 
for the freight of the ship London which had been sent on their ar count from 
Goa to Macao Beceivmg no succour from Portugal, and bemg distressed by 
the Dutch, with whom they were at war, and distracted m their Councils, they 
applied for assistance to the English, but the latter could not afford it The 
Dutch claimed a right ot search for the goods of their enemy, m consequence 
of which the Portuguese proposed to hire English freight On this snbiect 
the Pre-udency of Surat wrote to the Court as follows “ If you had ships 
whereii ithal to serve them to China either strong enough of themselves to 
resist the Dutch mRolent manner of searching for Portugal s goods, or enforced 
with His Majesty s commission, which yet we think they would hardly vail to * 
m respect to the dominion which they nave m these seas, we would not doubt 
to procure from them (the Portuguese) such c onditions and performances as 
would be very advantageous to vou, for we believe they would readilv subscribe 
to furnish you with pepper cinnamon and as much freedom and security m 
some of the forts (if not the fort itselt) as we can desire, or they themselves 
own ’ 

In 1644, the Company s ship Hinds made a voyage to Macao, where the 
Bupercaj-gOLS at their first landing, received civilities from the Portuguese, 
but afterwards experienced from them and the Chinese injurious exactions, 
principally m the measurement of the ship, for which they paid 3 'iOO-nals, 
mbteud of 800, and even leas in proportion to the ship London , which paid 
but 1 400 

Macao was at this time represented to be greatly reduced, owing to the 
leas of the trat^p with Japan and the Manillas, and to the civil war which then 
raged m China, and made their situation very insecure One of the chief 
Mandarins had become so powerful, that he had possessed himself of a great 
part of the empire , and the Emperor, from apprehension of falling into the 
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rebel's hands, destroyed hie wife with two of his children, and then hftng 
himself These disorders made Macao so poor and destitute, that scarcely 
anything could be p roc J rod there and even at Canton, but China-wjpre, which 
constituted the bulx of the Hinds’s lading, and much diminished the profit of 
the voyage In lb48 9, discord invaded the Portuguese themselves, who 
murdered the Captain General sent from Goa , and they were said to be daily 
spilling one another s blood m Macao * 

This year the Presidency of Bantam m answer to the Company’s desire of 
making an experiment with one of their small vessels to trade with China, 
state, in a letter dated 10th January that from the best information the ex 
poriment cannot be undertaken without tbe inevitable loss of ship, men and 
goods The country was overrun and wasted by the Tartars who settled no 
government m the places they conquered , and the great Mandarine, with a 
fleet of upwards or a thousand sail of great ships, plundered the coasts, 
and every vessel they tell m with In the following year President Merry 
wrote (24th October) that tbe Portuguese set tortb a small vessel the former 
year for China which is this year returned with some small quantity of silk, 
and wrought stuffs tutenag audios and some musk , bringing news that the 
oountry is full of troubles the Tartar continuing their invasion or rather 
progrepeiun mto the country a great part whereof they have overrun, which 
causes a great scarcity as well of commodity as at all things else. ’ 

In 16 ->3 the Dutch after having been invited to Canton, and distributing 
large presents wero fori ed to quit it at five hour-* notice f At tbe wne time 
hopes were hold out that the English might be permitted to trade there, 
through favor of the Portuguese But m lb'iti y, tbo Surat Government, 
writing to the Company (27th January), f>»v ‘ We can neither receive from 
Mr Christopher Oxinden nor any other that have been at China, any encour- 
agement for a free and profitable trade thither J 

On the 12th June 16bi the Company s ship the Surat fngnte Bailed from 
Bantam to Macao off which place she anchored on the 12th July, and from 
that time to the 12th December was occupied with fruitless attempts to open 
a trade The Portuguese at tu st endeavoured to fix upon the ship a portion 
of the fine which they stated they bad paid for the misconduct of certain 
private traders, who had run awav without paying their measorage They 
then demanded an enormous sum for measurage of the ship, obliged the 
Supercargoes to deposit lead and pepper on shore as security fur it, placed 
guard boats round tbe Bbip and guard c on board and compelled the ship to 
lay behind the Ibland lest the Mandarins should see hor For part ot the 
time they kept the English amused by a promise to get a chop for the ship to 
pass up to Canton. It was demanded also that they should land their goods, 
that when thev wore gone the Mandarins might know m whose hands they 
were and that the buyers might keep halt the goods to furnish the Mandarins 
with, at what weight and price thev pleased Failing therefore, in the object 
they came with, the goods were re-shipped on board the Surat frigate, and she 
quitted Macao The war m China added to the obstacles which they encoun 
tered in this visit for it wa3 observed, * that the Tartar conqueror would 
often for a month together keep the city ot Macao from goods and provisions, 
as it happened while we were there ’ Nor was there much choice of com 
moditiea the merchants of Canton were co mm a n ded not to come down nor 


• England itself wan at this tune involved in civil disorders , and, as observed in Section 
I the affiurs of the Company appear to have been in a state of stagnation, until near the 
Restoration 

-(. In I66fi the Dutch endeavoured to overoomo the obstacles to their traffic by means of an 
Embassy, wtuoh set out from Batavia m the month of June, under Peter Boyer and James 
Keysel After Borne staj at Canton, they were permitted to proceed to Pekin, and had an 
audience of the Emperor , but failed m the object of their mission 
J The following year (1660) was remarkable for the formation of the first French China 
Company, chiefly through the oare of M Fermenel, a nch merchant of Rouen, who associated 
with persons of rank, partlv upon pona principles, to carry thi titer certain prelates whom the 
Pope had appointed to preach the Gospel there 
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send any goods , and one large junk of 130 tons Jaden with fine gpode, that 
came down by stealth, wag taken by pirates at the mouth of the Canton nver 

On the*23rd September 1673, the Company’s ship Return having been 
repulsed at Nangasaki m Japan, and reiving on the amity between the nations, 
reached Macao with a view to trade The Portuguese permitted the vessel to 
be careened and the goods to be landed, but on condition of trading only 
with the Portuguese m the town and with money alone , hence, from having 
no silver, the sales of goods the English made were partial, and the purchases 
inconsiderable 

In the following year information was received that China was supplied 
with doth by Dutch particular ships, licensed by the Dutch East India Com 
pany e General at Batavia , and, moreover, that the Chinese made as fine serge 
as any m England 

The English being now at war with the Dntch application was made 18tb 
May to the Portuguese at Macao for protection, which was refused upon 
insignificant pretences, and the latter desired not to be troubled with any 
more propositions, for they could not make any alteration tiir they had 
received an answer from the Viceroy at Goa The factors who had hired a 
house at Macao thereupon went on board the Return to consult the Com 
mander and finding that the ship in her present position lav greatly exposed 
to the enemy, tliev addressed a ‘ fourth paper ’ to the Portuguese Conned, 
desiring leave to depart, and the use of the Portuguese boats to re lade the 
unsuld goods The Consultation dated bth August 1674, recites, that all the 
tune the Company a factors were at Macao no further liberty was conceded 
them the guard of Boldiers continued who prevented the Chinese from 
coming in or if they attempted fchoy weie drubbed with the Serjeants’ 
halberts ” Any Portuguese trading for trifling things were etigmatizod as 
traitors and enemies to their country Provisions could not be purchased 
without plate, and to procure it they were obliged to part with gooas tor half 
their value The lit turn sailed on tne <.th September for the Island ^amehon 
(or Sanchan) with the view of bartering with the Chinese on the neighbouring 
coast or with junks pawing in that direction On the 14th, she removed to 
the road of Lampacao 

By Consultation dated 26th November 1674, it appears that the factors had 
endeavoured to put off their cloth and other English manufactures , but 
owing to the disorders m the country, they had not been able to disyo'-e of 
more than eleven pieces of cloth at low rates whilst they were forced to pay 
dearly for such goods as they could procure , and “ now having sold their 
pepper m barter and done what they possibly could, they ludge it convenient 
to depart from Lampacao road tor Banoock, in the river of Siam ’ 

A few years before this period, the Company b attention had been again 
directed to the Island of Tywan or Formosa. In 1670, the Presidenry of 
Bantam negotiated with the King for trade and privileges and contracted for 
a factory and on the 6th September 1671, the Court addressed a letter to the 
King of Tywan, proposing to trade with him * A factory was established 


* The letter was as follows " Maj it please your Majesty By advice from our \gant 
and Council at Bantam, we understand that upon y jut Majesty s encouragement, they had 
made a beginning uf trade in your city of Tywan, and had been kindly received by your 
Majesty there , but they did not find the prices and vent of commodities to answer their ex- 
pectations Yet that there were certain articles in proposition between your Majesty and them 
for settlement of trade and that they Intended to return thither again. And we finding that, 
if your M ajesty give encouragement there may be considerable commerce by rending European 
and Indian commodities, taking m exchange such commodities as your kingdom doth afford 
To that purpose we have now sent out several ships, with cargoes in part from hence, tu , 
cloths, stuffs lead and other commodities, and have appointed to be laden at Bantam, calioocs 
and other Indian goods, severally for sale at your city of Tywan, with orders to take in ex- 
change augurs, skins and other commodities This we intend yearly to do in future, and to 
increase the number of shipping as we find the trade to invite us ’’ The letter then desires 
that Bia Majesty will, in a special m a nn er, encourage the consumption in hie territories of 
British doth* and stuffs, the Company engaging to take in return all the production* of hi* 
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there, and in 1672, the instructions from Bantam strenuously urged the Tywan 
factory to promote the sale of ■woollens, that being the Company s principal 
obiect in undertaking this “ northern traffic ” Capacious storehouses were 
to be provided there, os it was intended to Bend goods not only to meet the 
present demand, but to keep such a atofk that the Company might participate 
in the trade reported to subsist between Tywan and Mauilla x urther orders 
were isbued by the Court in 1674 directing the trade between Tywan, China, 
Japan aijd Manilla to be cultivated, and the natives to be encouraged to send 
English manufactures to those places, and in return to procure gold, silver, 
&c 

In the yoar lh75, the disorders m the Chinese empire increased, and a 
revolution there stopped the conveyance of goods the Company s servants 
say “ they had not sold two bales oi cloth since the arrival ot the Fhjtng 
hjtinle ’ The King of Tywan taking advantage of those troubles, possessed 
himself ot Amoy an Island on the China coast, opposite to Formosa, and 
issued a proclamation inviting Chinese and foreign merchants to trade thither 
exempting, them from cubtoms and duties tor three years He declared that 
he came to deliver the natives from Tartar slavery by which means his 
army was greatly augmented , several other places submitted to him, and 
many merchants resorted to Amov But having gamed his> object, he 
revoked the exemption from the customs alleging that without the former 
duties he could not support his army Similar hopes had been held out by 
the kmffs Minister at 'll wan, who said that the Company were interested 
in the King s success, for if he should be firmly rented in China he would 
doubtless giant them a factory in any part of his dominions An English 
factory was established at Amoy hut the reverses which the King met 
with in l<>7b greatly disappointed them In this year the Company built the 
Tywan, and the Formosa the preceding year, expressly tor trade between 
Tywan and Bantam In February 1670 7, after making considerable conquests 
on the ooutment including several cities and augmenting his armj to nearly 
200 000 men, the King was finally compelled tnrough the rebellion ot part 
of his army for want of pay, to abandon his couque-ts He then fled from 
Chiaugchew the city of his residence, and settled npon the Isle ot Amoy, 
where he resided and defended it by his fleet His Chinese territory now 
consisted only of Amoy and its adjacent Islands In the following year, hia 
General assembled his forces and made a descent npon the coast ot China and 
on the 12th October 1678 the Piesidem y of Surat received advices from the 
factory at Amoy that the King had recently gamed a considerable town or 
two and that should he ultimately succeed, the Coraoany might expect a trade 
m the country The factory at the same tune addressed Punhee (tue Mm is ter 
of the King) adverting to the * articles agreed to by the King, wheieb} they 
were permitted to import goods froo of customs , and requesting his favor 
that, at least, custom should not be demanded retrospectively, and that if it 
was due in future, new articles should be granted them Their application 
appears to have been unavailing for the factory at Tv wan are informed (March 
15, 1678 9) hv that ot Amov to which it had been made subordinate the year 
preceding that they muse unavoidably pay custom 1 so say they, we are 
making accounts with Punhee and would have you do the same ’ 

The professions made bv the authorities were now discovered, as might be 
expected to be insincere Besides exacting tho duties contrary to express 
stipulation, the King by a chop affixed to the door of the factory prohibited 
all people from dealing with the English without leave ot Sinkoe, an officer of 
high authority, who also produced the King s sanction for ref eivxng * the cloth, 
rashes perpetuanoes, ana broadcloth ” the choioest part of their cargo, at his 
own prices , nor could they obtain an investment of copper, tutenague, sugar 


kingdom, fit either for the market a of Europe ot other parts They further dee ire a modifica- 
tion of the articles subjecting them to the debts of their servants and requiring the delivery 
«f the shipB guns, &t , on shore during their stay and relief ficon duties cm goods re exported 
or carried away unsold 
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and alum, without his permission. It was suspected that the profits accrued 
not to Sinkoe alone, bat that the greatest part went to the King Japan cop~ 
per coaid be purchased only of the latter, at an extravagant price In conso 
quonce of these abuses, so contrary to the articles, the factory at Amoy in 
atruetod that of Tywan to apply to Punhee the King s Munster, for redress, 
representing that on these torms the Company could not continue trade Pre 
sents wero transmitted (according to the custom of the country) with this 
communication for the young King and Punhee amounting to about £1117 
No redress appears to hare been obtained, and in consequence of the poverty 
of the trade, the little confluence of goods to the port and the want of copper, 
soffit lent investments ooald not be made for the return cargoes In 167^ the 
factors had a Rurplus ot 10, IKK) tael of last year in ready rash for want of ratr 
ohandize, when the ship arrived with fresh Btock for the season The affairs 
of the King were at fchia time in a very precarious condition, the Tywaunors 
with difficulty defending themselves against the Tartars the King s Treasury 
was empty, his subjects were exhausted and his army discontented The 
Court of Directors m conscquenoe approve (November lb7‘M of withdraw 
mg the factory of Tywan to enlaige that of Amoy Soon afterwards the 
Island of Amoy fell into the po session of the Tartars In lhdl and 16S2, the 
Court addressed two letters to tho Kuig of Tywan appealing to his justice for 
payment of outstanding debt9 due principally from great Mandarins and 
which the factors had three yoars before vainly attempted to obtain by uppli 
cation to the Minister and aho detailing uijuruA rot mved both at Tywan 
and Amoy and requesting satisfaction The circum stance « of the King were 
now, however, growing dailv woinc and the debt" of the Company desperate 
in consequence In July lf>8i, he was obliged to submit to the Great Cham, 
after bemg twice deteatod by the Tart ixs at „ea and losing the frontier Island 
of Pehou As the price ot peace Uo delivered up the Island of rywan to Sego, 
the Tartarian Commander The faetors, therefore, who had been li ft at Tywan, 
were obliged to wind up their concerns and to conciliate by cottly presents, m 
cash as well as goods the Tartars whotve oppression and extortion involved 
them in great difficulties They requested permission to sell their goods and 
proceed to Siam which was refused by feego without in tructions from the 
Emperor He promised them trade both at Tywan and Amoy , but while he 
was at tho latter place, the Tartar authorities left at Tywan commenced m 
January 1683-4, a system of greater injustice bujing goods m small quantities 
at their own pnoes In 16H4-5 the Company s hupercargo had advice of a 
chop from Amoy, allowing him to leave Tywan with the Company a effects 

June 5 lb89 the Court writing to the Madras Government, say, Tywan is 
good tor nothing now , and we would not have you settle a factory there again ” 

During the Company s intercourse with Tywan they constantly impressed 
upon their servants the necessity of extending the Bale and consumption of 
British commodities, not merely thore and at Amoy, but by means ot those 
places m the adjacent countries of Japan and the Manillas A pasbago baa 
already been quoted m the brat Beet on (page 440) in proof of th s , and in 167b 
the Presidency of Bantam wrote Tywan factory, that notwithstanding the latter 
bad desired that no more Europe manufactures might be sent yet the Company 
were so urgent for their vend, that the tormer were obliged to send them a 
proportion , the woollens were to be sold cboaper than formerly In 16S1, the 
Court directed Bantam to procure a native Chinese from Amov versed in 
the art of lacquering, to come to England and, in the ensuing year, they notify 
to that Presidency, that bemg dosurous ot vntroduomg Colchester baize into 
China and also, by circuitous exchanges, into the Jajian and Manilla markets, 
they had sent fifty pieceB on the China Merchant But Amoy having been 
taken by the Tartars, no junks went that year to Manilla and the article not 
bemg liked by the Chinese, the Supercargoes were not able to dispose of them. 

The Tartar Vioeroy of Canton, having invited the English to settle a factory 
there, the Presidency of Bantam, adverting to the example of the Dutch, who 
had been allured in the same way to Hockchew, and treacherously treated. 
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rado, and back apaiD, the Caroline weighed on the 17fch September for Lam 
pseao where she remained till the 1st December The Supercargoes’ letter to 
the Court is to the following effect ' We have endeavoured to glean a little 
after others, being forced to take what we could get, and not at liberty to piok 
and choose goods, as if we had a Settlement or a free trade Theft© private 
Chinese merchants cannot take goods, because it is a clandestine trade, and 
imports pay 10 per cent at Canton , but we have made great shift to put off 
thirty pieces of fine cloth, with some other small matter specified m the 
accounts ’ 

The following year the Company « ship Delight anchored near Macao when 
the Supercargoes were informed by the great Mandarin of Macao that the 
Portuguese General had desired him to put them out Upon attempting to 
deliver a present to the General, they met au uncivil reception, and shortly 
after sailed to Amoy 

Upon their arrival at that place, (2fith May 1684) the Supercargoes bemg 
summoned before the Mandarins, stated that they came on the invitation ot 
the Tui tar Viceroy, Twalawyea Chunkung After ynnous altercations re- 
specting presents, the Supercargoes were forced to dein or the greater part 
of their warlike stores as presents to the Emperor thereupon some hopes 
were given of liberty to settle at Amoy and Twalawyoa Chunkung condescended 
to pardon the •maaemeftnoi s at Tywan as ho called their connections with the 
late Sovereign there Shortly aftei , they were suffered to occupv the Company s 
old factory under a guard 01 soldiers aud on payment of 1 100 tael I pon the 
arrival ot a Dutch vessel, their prospects, inditteient t w* they were changed 
for the worse the Supercargoes weio ordered to re bhip their goods and re 
embark , and they understood that the English tactoiv house was to be given 
to the Dutch After fresh present*, bemg demanded and being torced to 
violate their contracts with several merchants, and tell their pepper to a 
Mandarin at h_,a own pnee they weie informed that it was not the Emperor s 
pleasure they should stay that year, aud that tliev muftt depart m ten days 
On the 2<*th December the Delight sailed tor hurat, being obliged to take back 
A quantity of Europe commodities, and h mug disbursed for pi esentu £2 O'*) 

The nett year the China Merchant anchored off Amoy Having obtained 
ft chop for liberty of trade, the Supercargoes were subjected to similar annoy 
Bnc.es as those before described The Hoppo (or Cong po as he was here 
called) required them to pay custom on all goods on board whether sold or not , 
end soon aftei wards a chop was affixed co tno walls ot the hou&e they ocrupic d 
signifying that they must sell no goods without the piesence of the Chinos© 
linguists, who had absented themselves because the factors had refused to 
make large pi esentB to several Mandarins 

Upon the ari lval of the Loyal AcUentiun the same year (21th August ) Mr 
Glad man addressed a letter to Twalawyea Chunkung referring to the negotia- 
tions for a factory at Amoy , aud requesting permission to settle there A most 
flattering answer was returned by this officer who gave hopes not merely of 
settlements at Amoy and Hockchew, but of exemption fiom duties, by sending 
en embassy to the Emperor These offers proved altogether illusory During 
the vessel b stay, she was robbed by the natu es full dutiPs were eta< ted on 
unsold and damaged goods , and large bribes were extorted by the General 
and Mandarins, on acoount of a man bemg shot by the Adientui e b people, 
between whom and the Chinese several quarrels took place 

In the year 1687, two vessels (the New London and TFb/ center) arrived at 
Amoy from Madras, and two (the 8t George and Monhjot d) from Bombay 
Custom on goods unsold was no longer insisted upon but m lieu, a charge 
was to be paid according to meaourage of each ship The rate was not speu 
fied, and it proved to be entirely arbitral y Presents were, as usual exacted 
for all the Mandarins, the Hoppo (or Cong po), and his deputy, the Tunclaya 
and Hihoung Subsequently the trade at Amoy sustained many new and m 
tolerable injuries Supercargoes were imprisoned , improbable fictions were 
made the grounds of unusual demands and arbitrary actions In lbDO, r 
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private trader bringing out from England a vast stock of goods, and selling 
them at any pnoe, totally ruined the trade at Amoy , observing that “ he did 
not expect to come any more, and did not care what became of the trade in 
future " 

The Company’s ship Defence, in 1689, having anchored fifteen leagues from 
Macao, endeavoured to open a communication with Canton A chop was at 
first promised but the merchants bribed the Hoppo to keep the vessel below, 
and to suffer only two or three to trade, and at their own rates This attempt, 
and others at extortion were evaded , but, on the Oth March 1689 90 as the 
ship was about to sail a serious affray occurred through tbe violent and obsti 
nafce conduct of the Commander 

About 3 pm Captaui Heath went with two boats manned to demand of 
tbe Chumpein tbe mast which had been hauled on shore producing the Hoppo e 
chop or Older but as turibr? was an article under the Chumpein s super intend 
ence the latter treated tho chop with contempt and threw it away whereupon 
Captain Heath seized thp mast and rolled it into the water A contest took 
place, in which the Captain s par tv were victorious and the mast being fastoned 
to the longboat, the Captain and crew went on board the pinnace The Chinese 
bpgan to pour showers of stones mto the boats , and the Captain ordermg the 
seamen to fire one Chintse-was killed aud another wounded The boat then 
put off under a vollev of stones from the Chinese and a broadside from their 
boat which wounded tbe black pilot m the pinnace The mast being cut 
away, both boats made off leaving on shore, m the confusion, the Surgeon of 
the ship, the third and fifth mates and seven other Englishmen tho former 
of whom waa miserably cut down m their sight The nody of the Chinese 
was earned round the town to exasperate the inhabitants and the poor Surgeon, 
who was mortally wounded was dragged into the Cadjan watch house, where 
he lav chained on the ground with tho putrid body beside him The other 
Englishmen (except the two mates who were sheltered by the Portuguese) 
were confined iu the samo place The Chumpein s people ranged the town 
searching for Englishmen, breaking open the Captain a house, and threatening 
to mulct the Portuguese for not firing upon the English At the instance of 
the former, Mr Watts the Secretary, went on shore to accommodate tbe affair 
He offered 3 AiiO tael , the Mandarins insisted on 5,000 (£l,6of>l which 

being refused Mr Watts was detained and the ship sailed on the 18th 
March without him 

Subsequent to this period,* the trade with China seems to have been so 
biuthenrd b) the arbitrary exactions of thp Government, as to be almost 
worthless not mcrclv to Europeans but to Eastern traders In 1604. AMul 
gapore a Moorish ruei chant or Surat sent a ship to Canton, and experienced 
injurious exactions without obtaining a third part of a cargo The Supcrcar 
goes of thret- slops m 1702, having declined to affix a chop to their factory 
door till they were acquainted with the oontenta, their linguist was bambooed, 
and a guard was stationed at tbe factory until 3, Q 00 tael was paid to the Hoppo 
It was noticed this year chat there existed no demand for Europe goods and 
that woollens imported three years previous remained unsold The Company 
especially at this period coutinued to urge their servants to extend the sale erf 
British commodities more for the sake of benefiting the nation than them* 
selvPb ae 18 evinced by the following passages in the instructions of the 
Company to the Supercargoes of various shape, and to the China Counoil, 
between the years lo96 and 1701 

“ You will observe by the mvoice that our woollen goodB, Ac are rated at 
only their real cost ana charges without any advance whioh we have done to 
encourage the consumption in China , aiming rather at a great vept of, than 
at great profit upon our own manufactures.” 

■ The Company b affaire at home were disordered by the Hncroachmoite of private merchants, 
wd by die erection of a rival Company, under the authority of Parliament. 
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« You are, as mnch as in you lies, to promote the vent of oar English woollen 
njanofacfcurefl, and other the product of thus nation , and take notice that we 
bay all oar woollen cloth, and other goods, with present money, and at the 
most proper seasons , by wbioh means, and the great quantities we purchase, 
we get them at least ten per cent, cheaper than they are usually bought, and 
we rate them m the invoice at no more than their true cost ” 

“ We are very intent upon promoting and increasing the vent of our English 
woollen manufacture, and, therefore, use all your endeavours to bring it into 
esteem with that people.” 

" Mr Gough tells us that the sending woollen manufactures or other Europe 
commodities will not turn us to account , however, we must endeavour to 
keep on that trade, and to promote their vent as much as possible, because 
the more we send out, the more acceptable it will be for the nation,” &c , &o 

On the 11th October 1700, President Catchpde (who was sent out by the 
English Company, with the combined character of President of such factory 
aa he oould establish m China, and His Majesty’s Consul there), arrived at the 
Island of Chusan, and entered into a treaty for trade After encountering 
many obstacles, he succeeded, and a factory was established. The scene soon 
changed , and after many vexations, the President and Council received, on 
the 10th January 1701 2, an order from the Government to withdraw from 
Chusan ThiB order was rescinded in consequence of their agreeing to 
purchase of the Chumpem his Japan earthenware Notwithstanding this 
agreement a Becond order was received on the 27th when the Chumpein again 
permitted them to remain in consideration of a present of 4,000 tael with 
another of 300 to his mother, and of their taking goods of him to the 
amount of 14,000 taeL Their motives for submitting to these and other 
exactions, amounting to the sum of £10,000, were not merely to preserve their 
footing in Chusan, hut to recover an outstanding debt, and to provide for 
four ships which the Court had intimated would be sent the approaching 
season. This Becond agreement was, howerer, disturbed by the interference of 
the Mandarin of Juttice, who, in combination with the merchants, after several 
arbitrary and violent acts commanded the whole factory to depart Accord 
mgly the Council and factors (with the exception of Supercargo Gough and 
C apt am Eoberts, left to recover the old debt) repaired on board the Eaton 
frigate m such contusion, that they left their private effects behind Mean 
while the factory doors were forced, and some goods Btolen , and the Mandarin 
of Justice took possession of all the Company s property 

It afterwards appeared that the clandestine conduct of Gough and Roberts 
had mcited the Chinese to these acts of outrage, and the next year the 
Mandarin of Justice offered to permit a factory to remain but it was con 
sidered unsafe to trust the Company’s treasure on Bhore, without a ship 
remaining to defend it In some subsequent transactions, the merchants 
behaved bo ill, that the factors unanimously determined to leave the port 
Whereupon 10,000 tael was demanded for custom, and paid , and the Hoppo 
permitted them to re- lade their goods The General then, pretending they had 
violated the laws, filled the factory with soldiers , and the Hoppo refused to 
fulfil the chop he had previously granted, and extorted thereby a loan of 
6,000 tael The under Mandarins demanded the gnnafsails and rudders of 
the ships, and were induced to forego the demand onlv by presents 

Besides the exactions and mBults of the officers, the dishonesty of. the mer-. 
chants, and the ever fluctuating regulations of the port, the taste of the people 
was represented as so capricious and whimsical, that whilst woollens and 
European merchandize were despised, a Supercargo maned Dolben paid the 
entire measurage of his ship, by a great In ah dog 

In the year 1709, the Supercargoes of the ship Eecheeler, bound to Chusan, 
were instructed to resist the impositions at that port, and to proceed to Amoy 
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or to Limpo,* if likely to prove more advantageous. At Amoy they were to 
represent that the exaction b and injurious treatment the Company had met 
with, had kept them from that port and Canton, and would force them to 
abandon the C h i na trade altogether They were to endeavour to obtain a 
debt of 9t),OUO tael, due from Anqyia, a merchant, formerly residing at Amoy, 
but then at Ghusan. The instructions further observe “ it will be a national 
advantage if large quantities of English or any other European commodities 
would vend in China, wherefore do you make diligent enquiry what sorts, 
colours, and quantities of woollen goods, and other English produots, will sell 
at Chuaan, or elsewhare in China, yearly, and at what rates ’ Upon the 
vessels touching at Amoy (August 1710) they were pressed to stay and trade, 
but batter information determined them to proceed to Chusan. Here their 
reception was also oivil at first but eventually they suffered the same exactions 
and violence as before Presents were extorted by the Mandarins for allowing 
contracts to be fulfilled , they obtained a share of the profits on all purchases, 
even the most trifling made by the Supercargoes , and finally, by forcing 
them to advanoe money, the vessel lost her paoB&ge, and was detained tin 
January 1711 12 

On the arrival of the Streatham and Seme at Macao, m 1712, the Super 
cargoes procured from the Hoppo of Canton a chop granting them the free 
dora of the port liberty to trade with whom they pleased , authority over 
their linguist and servants, permission to haul their Bhips on shore, and pur- 
chase stores , and the sole right of punishing their own people The Hoppo 
also kindly recommended them to two merchants (Leanqua and An qua), which 
recommendation they soon found was of the nature of a conge d elire, for they 
were compelled to deal with them and no other A negotiation had taken 
place the year before and 10,000 tael was agreed to be paid to great Hoppo, to 
abolish the extraordinary duty of 4 per cent , and to have a stone placed in 
the Custom house, declaring tho duty to be unsanctioned by the Emperor 

About the year 1716 an occurrence took place, which demonstrated the 
policy of adopting vigorous and prompt measures m retaliation of the m 
justioe sustained from the Chinese merchants and authorities In con so 
quence of Bome injuries received at Amoy, a pn\ ate ship of Madras (the Ann) 
seized at Canton a junk belonging to the former port valued at 90,000 tael The 
affair reaching the ears of the Emperor, a special enquiry was instituted, and 
the Emperor visited the officers at Amoy, whose duty it was to see justice 
done the Madras merchants, with severe ’punishment, obliging them to make 
satisfaction for the injury, and confiscating the remainder of their estates 
This act of seventy, or rather of jus bee, proved very beneficial to the concerns 
of English traders, and caused them for years afterwards to expenence better 
treatment 

This period is remarkable for the formation of a society of merchants at the 
port of Canton, which seems to have been the origin of or model upon which 
waB erected the body of Chinese traders, called the Hong or Security Mer 
chants In the years 1719 and 1720 the Court first received information of an 
Association being formed by the merchants of Canton, under the auspices of 
the Mandarins, For trading with Europeans, which was soon forma to be 
attended with permoious consequences The Hoppo, who with the Tituck 
was connected with this society, prohibited inferior merchants from trading 
with Europeans, and undertook to oblige merchants, not belonging to the 
Bociety, to pay heavy imposts on goods sold by them Upon application to 
ibe TBong too (Vioeroy) he dissolved the society, and the usual chop for trade 
was lBBued. But, subsequently, the factors Mid officer b of the vessels snf 
fered the most Boandalous usage some of the latter were seized and 
beaten, and the factory was surrounded with soldiers, without any cause being 

• Thin place U Indifferently called Limpo, Ningpo, Lingpo and Liaropo It la taid that 
tile Portuguese, at an early period of their intercourse with China, had a var advantageous 
settlement here, which they foat, as well as other commercial adrantagw, by their outrageous 
«d insolent practice*. 
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assigned. The same year these occurrenoee took place (1722), the gunner's 
mate of a private ship from Bombay accidentally shot a boy This affair was 
not compromised without much trouble, and the payment of 350 tael to the 
boy a parents, and 1,650 tael to the Mandarins 
The next year, a practice which had been increasing for some time, of the 
Mandarins dealing m various articles, to the exolusion of other merchants, 
grew to such a pitch that the factory prepared to leave Canton The Tseng 
too and other great Mandarins engrossed the whole trade, obliging the mer- 
chants to take large Bums of money from them at exorbitant interest, to 
relinquish the best part of their profits, and to take tea at their own prices 
The Foyeen, contrary to agreement insisted on searching the ship Watynle for 
arms and ammunition, nntil the Tsong too interfered The extortions and op- 

g ressions of th^Mandhrms drove many of the traders to Amoy, and the Canton 
'onsnltations dated 22nd April 1727, notice, that the fictoiy was about to 
remove to the same place , wmther a deputation was sent by the Secret Com 
mittee with instructions to renew a trade at that port Tin® measure was 
relinquished at the request of the Foyeen of Canton who pledged himself to 
issue a chop and show the English great favor if they would remain there 
Those privileges, so liberally promised were the next year obtained with diffi 
culty and combinations among the Chmese merchants and other impediments 
to trade are represented as still continuing Disputes arose (172^ with the 
chief Mandarins from their threatening to levy by their own authority, and 
afterwards imposing upon the merchants, an additional ten per cent and 
allowing no goods to be shipped except in the name of chief merchants Great 
efforts were made to get this duty removed, without success , and in 17 11 the 
trade m stopped in couseqnence of repeating thpm The next year a joint 
representation of the English Fronrh and Dutch was made against the ten 
per cent duty, and also that of six per oent , which wbb a cn stomary charge, 
in addition to the Emperor s duty No rebel however, was obtained, and an 
attempt was made to oblige Europeans to receive and discharge cargoes at 
Macao instead of Whampoa The two following years the factors tried what inti 
xwdation would effect and threatened to remove the trade to Amoy unless the 
duty was repealed The threat proved unavailing, and another effort was conse 

S [uen +, j mane to establish a factory at that Island, whither the Mandarins pro- 
esBed themselves annoue they Bhould return Upon anchoring in the outer 
harbour the bupercargoes resolved a favorable message and fair promises 
On further intercourse however, great difficulty occurred m adjusting the 
Emperor s duty, and the demands of the Hoppo The cot id, too by which the 
ship s measurage was to he taken, they discovered to be only 11 J inches m stead 
of 14^ The fair amount of measurage was not accepted till a present was made 
equal to 20 per cent on the amount The Hoppo contrary to the paper of 
privileges he had agreed to, sent a person to reside m the factors , to take an 
account of goods, etc The guns sails and powder were required to be deli 
vered into the custody of the Chmese, and custom on goodB was demanded in 
violation of the agreement Only two O’ - three merchants were allowed to deal 
with them, and their terms were so extravagant, and the deceit and chicanery 
of the Hoppo bo injurious, that the Supercargoes were in the end forced to 
depart without trading Similar success attended an effort made the ensuing 
year, which failed owing to the high prices, enormous duties and fraudulent 
practices in regard to weights and measures, on the part of the natives, whose 
boys were suffered to insult the English , and at length the factory quitted 
Amoy for Canton * 

Upon the failure of the consignment from England to Amov in 1734 the 
merchants of Canton refused to relinquish, according to agreement, the sum of 
1,050 tael for pr^pente to the authorities, for measurage of each ship This is 
an advantage which it is m variably the custom of the country to take , and to 


* The only subsequent attempt at trade with Atnoy was made by tte Bhip Hardtctck, m 

1744 -fi, when alter upending mmi time m fruit less discussion* and endeavour* to prevail upon #6** 
the Chinese to trade, the was compelled to quit Amoy, and proceed to Bengal for a cargo 
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chant tf he can, is considered to be a privilege attached to the character of a 
merchant The same year some silks not proving equal to oontract, the Chinese 
mei'ch&ii ts refused to make any abatemont , and the Supercargoes were obstruct 
©d in their efforts to bring their complaints before the Viceroy, by soldiers as 
well ae the merchants , and when a grand Mandarin was at length sent to hear 
their case he directed an inadequate compensation to be given them, and 
desired never to be troubled again on “ such trifling occasions * 

In 1730 the new Emperor, Kien Long revoked the duty of 10 per cent , 
which had caused so muon dissatisfaction and whn h it was discovered had been 
imposed at the instance of the Emperor s servants who represented it to him 
as a voluntary contribution of the European merchants The Viceroy claimed 
30 000 tael <,£10 0001 for obtaining the edict, which was read in his hall of 
ftudienco the English being required to kneel, but unanimously refusing 
Addresses of thanks wore transmitted bv the English to the Emperor through 
the Viceroy, and the removal of other burthens snhated by them It is 
observed at this time that no audience could be obtained ot the Viceroy with- 
out kneeling 

These burthens on trade still subsisting at Canton the Company in 1730 
renewed their attempt to establish an intercourse with Limpo The buper 
cargoes were at farst cinllv treated and permitted to pass bhusan and proceed 
to Limpo The u*ual 8} stem of vi olenco and injustice soon commenced they 
were detained some time under military guard ordered to land their arms and 
stores, and subjected to heavy duties Ihe Tay or Chief considered the trade 
beneath hia notice because he could not make above 4 rv Q0 tael by it The 
merchants required five months notice to procure goods and the neces^ry 
sums to be advanced and placed in the hands of the Tays ot Limpo and Chuaan 
In short from the jealousy of the merchants of Limpo who traded with 
Batavia and feared their profits might be diminished the heavy duties and 
extortions of the Uhincse authorities, and their arbitrary and haughty conduct 
towards the d up er cargoes, tho attempt was given up 

The Company s China trade was now necessarily restricted to the port of 
Canton Here scarcely a season passed without some offensive regulation 
being devised and new exactions invented In 1740 the Foveen revoked the 
order of his predecessor for allowing some of the Supercargoes to remain at 
Canton and the next season a new Foyeen arriving the Hoppo waa removed, 
and the privileges of Europeans were so reduced that they all agreed to cease 
trading till the measure was given up In 1743 4, duty was demanded on 
Homo goods destroyed by fire and during the discussions the grand chop for 
the sailing of the ships was delayed tor several days Trade was atopped in 
the year 1748, because an officer was not delivered up to the Tsong too to 
receive such punishment as he thought fit, for refusing to allow his hend 
scrutoire to be oxamined by the Hoppo s people, The conduct of the Chinese 
merchants was represented ae so bad, that without some redress, trade would 
be impracticable to Europeans 

Mr Flint having procured an address to the Hoppo in 17^3-4 to be trans- 
lated into Chinese, representing various grievances (among others the practn e 
of affixing chops m the public streets, accusing the English of homble crimes, 
to which the insults they received from the people were imputed), the Huppo 
ordered the translator to be taken up* if he could be found, adding, “ I know 
best what is fit for the English ’ The next year an attempt was made to get 
nd of the practice of the English finding security merchants in consequence 
of which, merchants of credit would not trade with them , and they were, 
therefore, on a worse footing than other nations who traded at the port The 
chief evil of the practice was, that the securities were liable to hnd, at their 
own coat, the mnosities presented annually at Pekin, amounting to 30,000 
tael The merchants were in consequence compelled by the Hoppo to become 

• In 1778, a Chinese aoino Lin aster who was instructing two English gentlemen hi the Ian 
gnsg®, was intimidated from pursuing his office, and informed that it might tend to the oom 
plaints of Europeans reaching and troubling the Court. 
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security for the English ships with an underatwiding that the charge for 
onnosJties should be borne by the whole Hong 

An ineffectual attempt was made, in concert with the French, Dutch, 
Swedish and Prussian Supercargoes, m the year 1755, to break through the 
monopoly of the Hong, and to get permission to trade with shopkeepers to 
the best advantage. The Supercargoes waited seven hours for an audience of 
the Viceroy, who evaded the ob]ect of their petition, bj allowing them to deal 
with shopkeepers for small mutters, but not for Company s imports or exports , 
and thus remains the regulation to the present day The same year Mr 
Harrison obtained a favorable reception at Lrmpo and Chusan , and next year 
two additional Supercargoes were sent out on the Earl of Holdemesse, with 
instruct urna to open a trade at tbo^e places, and to make suoh enquiries with 
regard to the import of British commodities, “ as might facilitate the 
Company s endeavours to introduce them into the Chinese empire, in as large 
quantities as can possibly be taken off ” 

In a letter dated 1757, the Supercargoes say, that trade at the port of 
Limpo they hope is settled though several of the articles of agreement were 
not fulfilled by the Chinese, and they were subjected to vexatious regulations 
On quitting the port they received an edict, making the duties, which had 
been comparatively low, equal to those at Canton It was suspected that the 
Tsong too of Canton interfered to their prejudice here , and euDsequentlv by 
means of a bribe of 20 000 tael paid by the officers and merchants of Canton to 
the Mandarins at Court, an order was obtained from the Emperor, prohibiting 
all trade with Limpo, and confining it to Canton. Nevertheless Mr Flint 
proceeded to Limpo next year when the Tsong too declared that if they would 
not leave the port by fair means they should by toul, for they should not have 
provisions or anything else The viceroy of Canton greatly offended at their 
proceeding, declared, in answer to a memorial from the English, that “ it they 
are further troublesome he will punish them.” Mr Flint was forced from 
Limpo against the monsoon and went to the mouth ot the Pekin river where, 
by bribes, he conveyed a petition to the Emperor, upon which he was permitted 
to accompany a Ta-gm* overland to Canton, and certain grievances noth here 
and at Canton were redressed. Another attempt made by the same person to 
trade at Limpo, in the year 17bl 2 was unsuccessful , he was banished to 
Macao for three years, by the Emperor s order but was released after close 
confinement, 80th October 1762, on condition of never coming to fcbe country 
again Hopeless as the esse appeared, the Company still kept up their endea- 
vours to renew trade there by every practicable method and directed the Super 
cargoes to “ keep an eye on the trade with Limpo, and to restore it it possible ” 

The constant attention of the Company throughout these meff actual nego- 
tiations and attempts to establish a traffic with this immense empire was 
directed to make British commodities, especially those which employ the 
manufacturing mdustry of the nation, the articles of barter Numberless 
instructions and directions were issued by the Court to their servants, which 
it would be tedious to quote, impressing upon them the necessity of " increas- 
ing the consumption of our own manufactures ’ there , of selling them at any 
pnoes “ without real loss to the Company ,” considering not the profits, but 
the “ national benefit.” The following extract from the Court s letter to the 
Supercargoes at Canton, dated 10th January 1759, was incorporated into the 
Code of instructions from the Court, called ‘ Standing Buies and Orders,” 
which was afterwards printed, and a copy of it annually forwarded to the 
Supercargoes for then* guidance i 

“ Although you are to dispose of all the consignments to yon m general to 
the best advantage, yet we must particularly recommend to your care and , 
attention, that part consisting of woollen goods, which are to be sold in sooh 
manner as, accord mg to the best of your judgment, will be found to be most 
advantageous You are also to use your endeavours to promote the future 

• Ta-gta, a title denoting a person of rank , literally, it sigulflaa a great man 
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In the beginning of October 1808, a total Btop was put to the Company's 
trade which was not renewed till the 26th December This interruption was 
occasioned by the landing of British troops upon the Island of Macao a 
measure of precaution which had been adopted by the British Government m 
India, with reference to the then Btate of the French and Portuguese nations 
in Europe The moat malicious representations were made to Pekin on the 
subject , supplies of provision were stopped and the trade was not restored 
till bh days after the troops had been withdrawn 

In the year 1809, an attempt was made to prevent English ships from 
coming up the river, and trading till a report of their arrival had been made 
at Pekin , and a modification of this measure was not obtained till after a 
tedious correspondence between tbe Viceroy and the Supercargoes In all 
communioations and interviews, which, in consequence of repeated attempts at 
imposition increased, presents were indispensable , and the Supercargoes 
complained to the Court (10th January, 1812) of the magnitude ol this spe- 
cies of expenditure , and they observe that besides the usual complimentary 
presents, a distribution of email sums of money was found desirable, to con- 
ciliate the lesser Mandarins and attendants 

In 1814, the linguist Agow was seized by the Government for carrying the 
Prinoo Regent’s portrait to Pekin, and tor his general attachment to Ihe Eng 
hsh The Supercargoes addrebsed the Viceroy, bnt their letter was returned 
unopened. The trade wa« stopped, as usual in cases of difference or dispute, 
and Mr Staunton was deputed to adjust the affair Some concessions were 
reluctantly made by the Chinese and the ships were permitted to proceed to 
Whampoa The conduok of the Supercargoes was disapproved of by the other 
Europeans at Canton , and the former request the Court to apply to Parliament 
for powers to prevent the inconveniences and disputes resulting from the 
behaviour of persons at this port, over whom the Company’s Supercargoes had 
no control Several very offensive measures were adopted by the Vioeroy 
towards the Supercargoes in thiB and the preceding year Their attendants 
were withdrawn , the natives were prohibited from communicating With 
them , their linguist was seized and imprisoned , and their representations 
returned unopened Moreover, they were prohibited, by an edict, from 
presenting statements to the Government, and threatened with severe punish 
ment upon any future attempt to do so fi 

"We shall not prolong thia narrative farther than by observing, that t!7 
vexatious disposition of the Chinese, which breaks out upon the most tnv^i 
occasions, still keeps the Company s trade and connection with the country 
a constant state of insecurity In 1816, the ship General ffetoett was detained 
by the Authorities at Canton, which led to the well known encounter between 
the Chinese fortB and His Majesty s Bhip Alceste , and in 181 7, the Chinese 
assaulted the boats of the Orlando Man -of war, and also declared their determi- 
nation to search country ships 

It is proper also for us to remember, that the Company have incurred very 
considerable expenses fen: two embassies to the Court of Pekin upon a scale of 
imposing magnitude, the first under the Earl of Macartney, and the last within 
a few years under Lord Amherst, the details of both of winch are sufficiently 
known, and which exhibit in their results, to every mind unbiassed by prejudice 
or hypothesis ample evidence of the difficulties to whioh the China trade hae 
been, and continues to be exposed, from the inveterate prejudices which 
pervade the mass of the people, the uncomplying temper of the Government, 
and the deceit, treachery and venality of all its ministers 

Btate west qr tub Lithbabt Lajbobs or the late Colonel Mackenzie, CB 
Letter from, Colonel Mackenzie, aAdi egged io the Honorable Sir Alexan der 
Johnstone, Knight, § c , fyc, Ceylon, dated Madras, Feb 1, 1817 
Mt Dead Sib. Alexander, — N o one can have a fairer claim than yourself to 
expect some account, however ooncise, of the nature of those enquiries, in 
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winch you are aware my curiosity, if not my attachment to useful research, 
has induced me to embark, for much of the term of a continued residence in 
India erf several years. On the chief pre disposing causes of a course, so 
foreign to the general habits of military men, and for which I was so little 
prepared by early instruction, it were unnecessary to you to enlarge I moat, 
however, attribute some part to the early seeds of passion for discovery and 
acquisition of knowledge, and to ideas first implanted in my native Isle To 
these I may add a further stimulus, in the contemplation of the opportunities 
too often neglected or passed over m doubt, for want of conviction of the 
utility of efforts, that, if steadily directed, might in many instances acquire 
and preserve a body of information, useful to the more regular process of 
investigation, conducted on more permanent principles 

That m the midst of camps and the bustle of war, and of travel and voyages, 
the human mind may be exercised to advantage has been long known and 
acknowledged, and although all '‘that a Cee^ar wrote, or a Oamoens sung,” 
may not be reached by every military adventurer, it is nevertheless univer- 
sally acknowledged, ae a celebrated sage of antiquity writes, “ that the human 
mind can eoyand to the (x<a#iun ’* That science may derive helps, and know 
ledge be diffused m the leisure moments of camps and voyages, is no new dia 
covery , but m complying with your wish I am also desirous of proving, that 
in the vacant moments of an Indian sojourn and campaign (for what is the 
life of an Indian adventurer but one continued campaign on a more extensive 
scale P) the collected observations of leisure time, and vacant moments may 
be found useful , at least, in directing the observation of those more forttt 
nately mfted to matters of utility, if not to record facts important to philoso 
phy ana lienee 

The first thirteen years of my life in India, from 1783 to 1796, may be fairly 
considered as of little moment to the objects pursued latterly, m oolleobmg 
observations and notices of Hindu manners, of geography and of history 
With every attachment to this pursuit, to which mv attention was engaged 
before I left England, and not devoid of opportunities m India , yet the circum 
scribed means of a subaltern officer a limited knowledge of men in power or 
office, and the necessity of prompt attention to military and professional duties, 
would not admit of that undeviating attention which is 'o necessary to the 
success of any pursuit at all times, much more bo to what must be extracted 
from the various languages, dialects and characters of the peninsula of India 

In particular, a knowledge of the native languages so essentially requisite, 
could never be regularly cultivated, m consequence ot the frequent changes 
and removals from province to province, from garrison to camp, and from one 
desultory duty to another Proper encouragements to Btudy the languages of 
the vast countries that have come under our domination since my arrival in 
India, were reserved for more happy times, and for thoBe who might be more for 
tunate in having leisure for their cultivation from tbe evils of famine, penury 
and war, the land was then slowly emerging , and long struggling under 
miseries of bad management, before the immediate administration of the 
South came uuder the benign influence of the British Government 

In the whole of thia period, m which I have marched or wandered over most 
of the provinces south of the Kistna I look back with regret to objects now 
known to exist, that might have been then examined , and to traits of customs 
and of institutions that might have been explained, had time or means 
admitted of the enquiry 

It was only after my return from the expedition to Ceylon m 1796, that 
accident rather than design (though ever searching for lights that were de 
mad to my situation) threw m my way those mean s that I have since tm 
ceasingly pursued (not without some success I hope), of penetrating beyond 
the common surface of the antiquities, the history, and the institutions of the 
South of India 


* This sentiment is in Tacitus I think (from recollection) in a speech of Tiberias. 
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The oonneotion then formed with one person, a tiatire and a Brnhtnm,* vu 
the first step of my latrodnotnon into the portal of Indian knowledge Devoid 
of any knowledge of the language* myself, I owe to the happy genius of this 
individual the encouragement^ and the means of obtaining what I had so long 
Bought On the reduction of &enngapatam, in 1799, not on© of our people could 
translate from the Can ares e alone , at present we have these translations made, 
not only from the modern characters, out the more obscure, I had almost said 
obsolete characters of the SaeeannroB (or inscriptions) in Can arose andrn Tamil , 
beeide what have been made from the Sanscrit, of whioh m my first years in 
India, I could scarcely obtain any information From the moment the talents 
of the lamented Bona were applied, a new avenue to Hindu knowledge was 
opened , and though I was deprived of him at an early age, his example and 
ms truest ions were so happily followed up by his brethren and disciples, that 
an establishment was gradually formed, by which the whole of our provinces 
might bo analysed, on. the method thus fortuitously begun and successfully 
followed bo far Of the claims of these individuals, and the superior merits of 
some, a special representation has lam before this Government since the S$th 
September last, yet unanswered how they are to be disposed of, on my de 
part ore for Bengal, is still in doubt The attachment existing, and increased 
during the space of from eighteen to twenty years, leaves me no room to donbt 
that some will adhere to my fortune , but it is to be confessed that there will 
t>e some hazard in exchanging a state of moderate comfort with their f amil ies 
for a state of dependence m a distant country , and this uncertainty of an 
adequate provision for these useful people renders my situation at present 
more uncomfortable than I wish to say 

For these thirteen years, therefore, there is little to show beyond the jour- 
nals and notes of an officer employed in all the campaigns of the time, first, 
towards the close of the war of 1783, in the provinces of Coimbatore and of 
Dmdigtd , afterwardB on professional duties m the provinces of Madras, 
Nellore and Gunfcoor, throughout the whole of the war from 1790 to 1792, in 
Mysore, and in the countries ceded to the Nizam by the peace of 17^2 , and 
from that period engaged m the first attempts to methodise and embody the 
Geography of the Deccan , attempts that were unfortunately thwarted or im- 
peded by measures not necessary to be here detailed. The voyage and 
campaign in Ceylon (1795 6) may be noticed as introductory to part of what 
followed, on my return to resume the Geography of the Deccan in 1797 

Some voluntary efforts for these purposes at last exoited the notioe of a few 
friends in the field, in the campaigns m Mysore, too partial perhaps to my 
Blender talents, and my ardour for the pursuit , and m 1792, after the peace 
of Senngapatam, I was Bent a subaltern from the army m Mysore, by the 
deBire of the late revered Lord Cornwallis, with the small detachment at first 
employed m the Nizam’s dominions, for the purpose of acquiring some mfor 
mation of the Geography of these countries, and of the relative bormdanea of 
the several States, then assuming a new form and new limits 

From 1792 to 1799, it were tedious to relate the difficulties, the accident* 
and the discouragements that impeded the progress of this design , the slender 
means allotted, from the necessity of a rigid (no doubt a jasfcT economy , the 
doubts and the hindrances ever attendant on new attempts , difficulties arising 
from the nature of the climate, of the country and of the government , tram 
conflicting interests, passions and prejudices difficult to contend with, and 
unpleasant to recollect. 

In the year 1796, a general map of the Nizam’s dominions was submitted to 
Government for the first time, compiled and digested from vanonfl materials, 
!».. — 

* The lamented C V Boris, s Brahmin, then almost » youth, of the quickest genius and 
disposition, poasemnng that conciliatory turn of mind that noon reconciled all soots and all 
tribes to the course of enquiry followed in three surveys After seven years’ servioo, he was 
suddenly taken off from thice labors, but not before he had formed his younger brothers, 
and eeveraJ other useful pern®* of all castes, B rahmins , Jains and Walsh ars, to the rcreari- 
XatuTBS that have since been satisfactorily followed 
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scd from TUioaa authorities, described m A memoir that accompanied it, and 
chiefly dosigood as a apocimen for future correction, and to show what wm 
wanting, as well as what was done It had, however, the u^e of bnhgmg the 
RLbiect into one point of view Further enquiry improved its supplements in 
1798-9, and some encouragement was then held forth that induced persever- 
anoe, though, little effectual assistance was given My, removal from any 
■hare in the direction of the Deccan surveys, in 1806, put a stop to the further 
improvement of this map , yet the subject has not been neglected, and it is 
hoped that it will one day be resumed, on the revisal of the materials since 
oollooted, though on a more oiroumsonbod scale than was at first intended 

On returning to Hyderabad m 1798, for the third turn, to resume the mves 
tigations of Deccan Geography, measures were proposed, and in part method 
ixed, for describing the whole Deccan , and before 1799, considerable help 
wu attained by obtaining a oopy of the regular official Dufter of t7ie Deccan, 
in its provincial and even minuter divisions , this document has been since 
translated from the PerBiau, as well as certain MSS of authority, which were 
proposed as the basis of the plan to be followed m the enquiry and description 
The Deccan was, in fact, then a Terra vncognita, of which no authentic evidenoe 
existed, excepting m some uncertain notices and mutilated sketches of the 
marches of Busay, and in the Travels of Tavernier and Thevenot, which convey 
but little satisfaction to the philosophical accuracy of modem times 

This plan, in its bud, was nearly overset by the new war with Tippoo in 
1799 It may be satisfactory, however, to know, that the-attempts then made 
wore not without use, botn in a military light (bb described more fully in 
official reports), and in anticipating measures that have since, or may be still 
advantageously followed, in arranging the history, antiquities and statistics of 
that interesting country 

After the reduction of Mysore in 1799, and in the arrangements that 
followed, I wsb employed in assisting the Commissioners with geographical 
information, ae well as in the general arrangement, and m the acquisition of 
a oorrect knowledge of the subject of partition On my return to Madras, 
the Governor General, the Earl of Mormngton being jurtly of opinion that a 
more complete knowledge of these countries was indispensably necessary for 
tho information of Government, was pleased, in the handsomest manner, 
without solicitation or any personal knowledge, to appoint me to survey 
Mysore. I was provided, however, with an establishment suited rather to an 
economical scale of expenditure, than to bo extensive an undertaking, to be 
earned through a country as yet so little known, that the positions of some of 
the provinces, ceded by the treaty of partition, could not be ascertained,* till 
this survey was advanced, under peculiar circumstances of embarrassment 

Consonant to my original ideas, I considered this occasion favorable for 
arranging a eoheme of survey, embracing the statistics and history of the 
country aa well as ita Geography , and submitted a plan for this purpose, 
whioh wae approved by this Government Three Assistants and a Naturalistf 
ware then for the first time attached to me , yet thig moderate establishment 
wae immediately after disapproved m England, and a design that had origi- 
nated in the moat enlightened principles, was nearly crushed by the rigorous 
application of orders too hastily issued, received in India about the end of the 
year 1801, when I had, at very considerable hazard to my health, just completed 
the survey of the northern and eastern frontier of Mysore 

How far the idea suggested was fulfilled, it is not for me to Bay From 
adverse circumatanoeB, one part was nearly defeated, and the natural history 
was never analyzed in the manner I proposed and expected, in concert with 
the survey The Buspenae I waa placed in from the reduction of the slender 

• For instance, H o il a ll k a Ira ceded to the M ah rattan, Goodioatta on the N W of Chittle- 
droog, must aken for a small port, north of Oolar, in the east of Mysore, and many other instance*, 
whanoe some knowledge of the country rendered a survey jd dispensable. 

+ Mr Mather, Lieutenants Warren and Arthur, Assistant Surveyors , and Dr Heyne, 
Burg-eon and Naturalist 
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stipend al lotted to myself, both for my salary, and to provide for lnoreaaang 
contingencies, was not only sufficiently mortifying but involved the overthrow 
of the establishment first arranged for the work The effects of these mea- 
sures on thepubbo mmd, and on the energies of my Assistants, contributed bo 
paralyse every effort for the completion of my undertaking Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, the suocees attending the first researches, and a conviction 
of the utility of the work, mdnoed me to persevere till 1807, m investigating 
the Geography of the provinces of Mysore m the minutest degree, over 40,000 
square miles of territory Considerable materials were also acquired illustra- 
tive of statistics, and or the history of that country , and the basis was laid 
for obtaining a general knowledge of the whole peninsula, on a plan ondevist- 
ingly followed up ever sinoe-* 

Much of the materials collected on this occasion were transmitted home in 
seven folio volumes with general and provincial maps , but it is proper to 
observe, that still more considerable materials for the history of the South are 
in reserve, not literally belonging to the Mysore survey, though springing 
from the same f 

It is also proper to notice, that m the course of these investigations, and 
notwithstanding the embarrassments of the work, the fixBt lights were thrown 
on the history of the country below the OhaxUe whioh have been since enlarged 
by materials constantly increasing, and confirming the information acquired 
m the upper oountry Among various interesting subjects may be mentioned, 

1 The discovery of the Jain religion and philosophy, and its distinction 
from that of Budh 

2 The ancient different sects of religion in this country, and their sub 
divisions the Lingavnnt, the Saivam and Pandarum Mutts, &c , &c 

8 The nature and use of the Sasmnumj, or inscriptions on stone and 
copper, and their utility m throwing light on the important subject of H in du 
tenures , confirmed by upwards of 8,000 authentic inscriptions, collected since 
1800 , always hitherto overlooked 

4 The design and nature of the monumental stones and trophies found 
in various parts of the country, from Cape Comorin to Delhi, called Veeracvll 
and Maaat^e cuU , which illustrate the ancient customs of the early inhabitants, 
end perhaps of the early western nations 

5 The sepulchral turn oh, mounds and barrows of the early tribes, similar 
to those found throughout the continent of Asia and of Europe, illustrated 
by drawings, and various other notices of antiquities and institutions 

On the conclusion of the field-dutieB of the Mysore Burvey, the compilations 
resulting from rb have at different times ocoupicd much attention sinoe An 
office was conferred on me m Mysore which was afterwards confirmed by the 
Court of Directors’ favorable opinion, for the purpose of following up the 
investigations, and digesting and improving these materials m some tran- 
quillity but, on a reform of some branches of the military establishment in 1810, 
that department was entirely new modelled, and my appointment ceased, with- 
out any compensation in salary or otherwise for what I then lost The Honor 
able Court in that ordor had signified their approbation of what had been 
done and even issued orders encouraging the further pursuit 

About the end of 1810, the Government of Madras, on a review of the sudden 
increase of the expense of surveys in the last five years, and of the uncon- 
nected, confused manner m which these works were executed, without any 
general fixed system, found it necessary to create an office of Surveyor General, 
as already estabbahed at the other Presidencies , and were pleased to appoint 
me (without any previous communication with me) to this charge, for reasons 
that I had m vain attempted to show the advantage of for fourteen years pre- 

• See the opinion of tha Court of Directors on the completion of the work, (Letter B ) Yid* 
page 492 

f Notice of some of theee is in the accompanying page* 482— 484 
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■pkmaly In consequence of the little countenance given to these propositions 
in Europe, I had, on the completion of the Mysore survey, relinquished nil 
view of conducting what would have been gratifying to early habits, and mors 
appropriate to my health and time of life some yeara before , and I only under- 
took the charge at this time, in the hope of being able to assist m giving shape 
and order to what I had long considered might be useful to the public, and 
beneficial in an economical view to the Cast Tnrha Company 

In March 1811, 1 became employed in arranging this office, proposed four- 
teen years before, for carrying on these duties in future, and for combining 
the execution and reBultB of the several works on one general systematic 
plan , with measures for preserving and digesting the various materials result- 
ing from the labors of several years back, in concert with a very considerable 
reduction* of expenses , when, from the exigencies of the military service, my 
professional attendance on the expedition to Java was required by the concur- 
ring authorities of Government , and I had only time to deposit the materials 
then collected into offioe, and to submit the mode of itB direction during my 
absence, my attention being called as above stated to the pressing calls of the 
expedition Of that service, whereon I embarked with all alacrity, in snbmis 
sive obedience to the wishes and orders of mv superiors, several detailed 
reports were submitted to the Government in India, to which my friends need 
have no scruple in referring , although a copy, whioh was sent to this Presi 
dencyf in June 1813, appears not to have been brought on record, as, in justice 
to me, I conceive it should have been long ago 

It may not be improper here to observe that the plan proposed for the Survey 
or General’s Department in 1610, besides the very considerable reduction of the 
expense incurred of late years for various widely unconnected, and I may add 
inefficient establishments of survey, embraced (at the same time with a gradual 
extension on one regular system, together with the usual objects of geo- 
graphical delineation) a body of statistical and historical materials, added to the 
mass of geographical and military surveys then collected and deposited by mo 
in one office for the first time before my departure Among these is a copy of 
1 the memoirs of the Statistical and Geographical Burvey of the Mysore country, 
with the original sections, charts and maps constructed from them on various 
scales, from one to twenty four miles, which were among the first of the official 
documents delivered into the office of the Surveyor General, under the mspeo 
tion of a special Committee, early in 1811 

Of the Mysore Survey the detailed reports stand on the reoords of the 
Government at Fort St George, and copies are Bent home to England 
Respecting the opinions of the authorities at home on the close of that work, 
the annexed extract is referred to (Letter B ) J On its final completion, m March 

1809, the remaining establishment of native Surveyors was sent, on my special 
representation, to the Ceded Districts which have been Binoe surveyed thereby 
almost completing an entire survey of all the dominions of the late sovereignty 
of Mysore, ae it existed a few years ago, m the plentitude of its power and tern 
tory This work adds 80,000 square miles to the 40,000 formerly reported on, 
(mentioned in B), page 492 , being altogether 70 000 square miles mmntely 
analyzed The direction of this survey of the Ceded Districts wae voluntarily 
conducted in October 1808, without any particular compensation, until it fell 
into the general superintendence of the Surveyor General’s office in Deoember 

1810, which arrangement is now again reversed, and the duty transferred to 
the Surveyor General of India 


• In the very first yerr, ending 1st December 1810, the annual expense wae reduced from 86, 
or rather 100,000 pagodas per annum, to 66,000 pagodas, bv the operation of the plan 
submitted, and thin with more affect than in the former unconnected system, as appears man 
t table of five years expense, presented to Government on 30th April 1818 

+ One copy of the report was transmitted to, and it is known receive! by Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir J Aberoromby, Commander fn Chief at Madras , a duplicate was sent to Bit 
8 Auohnraty, m England. 

* Vide page 492 
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While these works were m progress, the collection of materials on the Sla 
bory, Antiquities and Statistics of the country was extended throughout the 
whole of the provinces under the Presidency of Fort St George, formed on 
the basis of the lights originally obtained on the Mysore Survey, by natives 
trained and instructed by me for this purpose , and with the only burthen to 
Government of the postage being franked, and the aid of 'some of the native 
Wntera , but all the purchases have been entirely at my private expense, ne 
well bb the collection of MSS throughout the Carnatic Malabar the South 
em Provinces, the Circars and the Deccan I regret that T cannot at present 
recur to other documents more fully explanatory of the extent and nature of 
these researches into the ancient history and present state of the South of 
India, as the greatest part of the collection has been sent on to Calcutta, to 
wait my arrival at that Presidencv 

A detailed view of the origin and progress of that work alone (the His ton 
cal Investigations) would more properly be the subject of a separate memoir 
A concifio view of » similar attempt made m Java, is annexed (A), page 4S7, 
effected under limitations of time and means regulated by local circumstances , 
bat under a liberal degree of encouragement and protection both from the 
Local Government there and from two successive Governors General of 
British India and without any expense to Government on that account, the 
success of these investigations justify the hope that considerable advantage 
may be derived from following up the same plan of research, wherever the 
influence of the Bntifh Government affords the same facilities, in the inter 
vais of military occupations 

On my return to this Presidency m 1815, I found the office of Surveyor 
General at Madras was ordered to be abolished , and before I could well go into 
the revisal and completion of the review of the Survey Department commenced 
in 1811 and which had been discontinued m consequence of mv being sent on 
foreign service, I was honored with the appointment of the office of Surveyor 
General ot India, on a new system, which requires residence at Caloutta or 
Fort WJliam. My attention has m consequence been chiefly turned to that 
object ever since with the view of fulfilling the Honorable Court’s intentions 
in an appointment, whiLh I must ever consider an honourable mark of their 
distinction, that justly demands effects that I had no longer m contemplation 

In this place it would be foreign, perhaps, to make any remarks on this par 
ticular subject, or the cause of my detention hitherto here particularly since 
October laBt Viewing it on public grounds if tho East India Company are 
benefited, the consequences, though very detrimental to my personal conv e 
mence and interests may be leas matter of regret , and I may be permitted to 
hope that the continued close apphcation of my time, at this period of life, and 
its effects on my health, will be ultimately viewed with more consideration 
than I have hitherto lound in the present administration at Madras 

I will only farther notice the effect of this removal on the enquires and co] 
lection here described. The individuals reared by me for several years, being 
natives of the coast or the Southern Provinces, and almost as great, strangers 
to Bengal and Hindoostan as Europeans their removal to Calcutta is cither 
impracticable, or where a few, from personal and long attachment, (as my Head 
Brahmm, Jain Translator and othors) are willing to give this last proof of 
their fidelity , yet still it is attended with considerable expense , and without 
that assistance, most of what I had proposed to condenso and translate from 
the originals in the languages of this oountry, coaid not be conveniently, or at 
all, effected at Calcutta. 

I mean, howevar, to attempt it , and I hope in this last stage, preparatory to 
my return to Europe, to effect a condensed view of the whole collection, and a 
catologw raiBOnnee of the native manuscripts and bookB &c , and to give the 
translated materials such form as may at least facilitate the production of some 
parte, should they ever appear to the public, by persons better qualified, if the 
grateful task be not permitted to my years or to my state of health. 
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f regret exceedingly that the pressure of this moment will not permit of 
toy adding farther to this hasty sketch. It would require an actual inspec- 
tion of, and reference to, the originals themselves to give you any tolerable 
idea of their nature and of the interest my partiality may attach to them I 
hope, however, that it will appear to all considerate men that some leisure 
and tranquil exclusive application to an arrangement of these would be at least 
necessary to one, who has now resided thirty four yearB m this climate with 
out the benefit of once going to Europe, or even to any of our other Presi 
dencies, on account of health or private affairs 

I remain, my dear Sir Alexander, 

Af oat. sincerely yours, 

Cotrv Mackb\zik 

Madras, February 1, 1817 


Snef mem of IhefJoWctvOti at Not< e Obseivatuns and Journals of thirty four 
years , and of collection * of , Imcnphons, Drawings, fyc^for the last 
nineteen years made by Colonel Mackenzie, m India. , exclusive ej a consider 
able ooUsrtoon of Native MSB t a oil langvagt.8 * 

I Journals Notes, Observations, andMermnis — Journals, notes, observa 
tione and memoirs for thirty four years kept at intervals on successive jour 
Dies and campaigns through all the provinces now subject to Port St George 
(excepting Malabar and the Circara North of the Kistua), from 1783 to 1790 — 
These remarks afterwards extended through the whole of Lord Cornwallis’ 
campaigns m Mysore, from 1790 to 1792, with particular journals of all the 
operations elucidated by maps, plans and drawings of the battles, sieges, &c 
Afterwards o! the several journica into the newly Ceded Districts of the 
Nizam, Cuddapah, Canon!, the wild mountains of Yermulla and Nullmulla, 
Ac , bounding the Carnatic at, tar as the Kistna at Purwnttnm till 1791 Again 
into the Deccan m four different joumies, as often relinquished for different 
expeditions the campaign of the Nizam against the Mahrattaa in 1795, the 
battle of Kurdla , the expedition to Ceylon and reduction of Colombo and 
returning again , a journey to Hyderabad thence to Goolburg* with descrip 
tions and drawings of that ancient capital of the Deccan , return to Madras, 
preparation and materials collected for the designed expedition to Manilla 
return again to Hyderabad and arrangement made for a regular Analysis of 
the Deccan and of the Nizam * Dominions suspended finally for the last cam- 
paign and war against Mysore the march from Hyderabad for that purpose 
During these military movements, measures proposed and lights derived for 
the future investigation of the history ot Beejanuggnr, and the ancient Canara 
and Tellmga empires Journal of the campaign siege and capture of Sermga- 

? afcam Then journals through the whole of the survey of Mysore, from 
800 to 1807 including observations and various memoirs on different sub 
jects— the inhabitants, customs climate, soil, institutions, &c., (exclusive of 
the official memoirs sent to Europe) several of them particularly mentioned 
Under their heads After a resiuem e of throe years and a half at Madras, 
under the constant expectation of removal, then follows the expedition to 
Java journula of the voyages and campaigns, and the interesting jourmea 
through, and a residence in that I&land for two years- Afterwards on a jour 

* Ihis Collection does not form part of, and should not bo included in « A. 

Collection of OnentaJ awl Native MSS , on paper and on leaves for cadjanx) in the several 
lsngpiagee of India (see page 4SH), collected by Colonel Mackenzie, and which the Court of 
Directors have expressed a desire to add to their Oriental Museum (aoe Extract letter B, page 
492 ) ’ These compose some hundred volumes, hooka, rolls, &c and from them much of the 
tranalations have been made, but much more still remains tu he extracted 

Madras, 20 * h January 1817 C Hacxewxiz 

Cl 
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ney from Calcutta, by Benares, to Lucknow in Oude to Agra and Delhi , to 
the mountains dividing India from Thibet, whence the Jumna and Ganges 
issue into Hmdoostan , back from Hurdwar on the Ganges, through Rohilcund, 
and again to the Ganges on this journey of nine months, the same method 
was observed of preserving notes, memoranda, memoirs and journals , and 
the collection of ancient corns, MS8 , inscriptions, sculptures, &o , consider 
ably increased 

From the frequent and sndden changes of place to which Colonel Mackenzie's 
courses of service for thirty four veara had been subject (having in that time 
never been hied m any one station or garrison, excepting for three years at 
one time at Madras), these journals, &■ , are not wholly fairly transcribed, nor 
arranged from their original notes and m several instances restricted to short 
cursory notioes, intended to be extended afterwards, accompanied by plans, 
views sketches, &c by himself or by friends It is Bnpposed, if the whole 
were condensed they would form six folio volumes accompanied by authentic 
charts, drawings, Src , geographical military, Ac , Ac 

II Maps and Memoirs nt Mysore — Memoirs of the survey of Mysore, geo- 
graphical, statistical and historical The original copies, in 6even volumes 
folio were sent to England to the Court of Directors in 1808, accompanied by 
general maps, exhibiting the country m detail, on a scale of four miles to an 
inch where all its features, rivers, mountains and every place are laid down 
lately introduced into Arrowamith s general map of India, by perm lb a ion of 
the Court of Directors A series of provincial maps descriptive of the several 
provinces, were also compiled from the original sections of survey, deposited 
m office at Madras , scale one mile. 

III Maps ftntl Memoirs of the Ceded District <» —Memoirs of the Ceded Ihs 
tncts, on the Bame plan with that of Mysore including the gi ogranhy, statis- 
tics and history of these provinces accompanied by maps, on scales of one, 
four, twelve and twenty four miles to pm inch , two volumes sent to Englamd, 
and upward of two more still in preparation, to be transmitted to the Court of 
Directors 

IV Mat&nalefor a General View of the South of the Peninsula — The maps, 
Ac , of the Ceded Districts have been executed under the immediate direction 
of Colonel Mackenzie , the same plan is now under execution for the remaining 
districts of the Company under Fort St George, bo far as the measures 
adopted by Government mar admit The completion of the whole being 
deBigned by Colonel Mackenzie to furnish a body of materials for a complete 
view, geographical, statistical and historical of the whole British possessions 
in the bonth of the Peninsula, accompanied by maps under the immediate 
protection of the East India Company, at whose expense the surveys have been 
executed but the historical and literary materials were chiefly at Colonel 
Mackenzie's private expense 

V Materials for a View of the Oriental Islands of Java, Sfc — Materials for 
a complete view of the geography, statistics and history ancient and modern, 
of Java and the Dutch dependencies m the Eastern Islands, in the journals, 
memoirs and drawings of Colonel Mackenzie (entirely exclusive of the mate 
nals fumiBbed by the Committee of Tenures, of which he was President at 
Java), several native MSS , have been or are now being translated from the 
Javanese and Malay languages, by natives and others employed for that pur 
pose and considerable extracts and translations have been made from Dutch 
and French books and MSS notices of some of these are taken (Bee Letter A 
annexed, page 487 — J ana Investigated) From the matter oontamed in these 
documenst, much light is thrown on the early colonization of these Islands , 
perhaps of thelong doubtful subject of the peopling of America , at least of the 
intercourse and communication of the continent of Asia with the numerous 
Islands of the Oriental and South Seaa , of the laws, institutions, m ann ers 
and customs of the more Eastern parts of Asia, so widely different from those 
of the Yr estern Peninsula of India 
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VI Materials for the History, Anhqu tires Institutions, Src , of India mi 
General — A great object has been, under tneee enquiries, derived from the latter 
occupation (cruelly at Colonel Mackenzie 6 private expense, excepting m the 
single article of postage *) m collecting and obtaining translations of materials 
of vaiious descriptions, illustrative of tne history, antiquities institutions, Ac , 
of India This was originally directed to the Carnatic or Beejauuggur and ita 
dependencies exclusively Afterwards extended as circumstances admitted to 
the several dynasties that were successively brought to light Again, to ma- 
terials, illustrative of the history and antiquities of Hindoostan, and of all parts 
of India, bat more particularly to the bouth or Peninsula , and ultimately, by 
the sudden direction of Colonel Mackenzie s application in 1811 (arising from 
the exigencies of the public sei vice) to the Oriental Islands and coasts or Asia 
YTI The sevetal Makomedatt Dynasties successively established m the Deccan 
• — Materials memoirs and historical pieces, translated, illustrative of the his 
tory of the several Mahomedsn dynasties that were successively established m 
the Deccan, or the South of India from the 13th to the 18th century , under 
their respective heads , illustrated by descriptions plans and drawings of the 
Cities torts buildings mil or religions, renuunmg , by coins, inscriptions, 
Ac These include, 

1 kt — The earlier Mohomedan Governments m the Deccan, of — 1, Beeja 
poor 2 Golconda , 3 Beder , 4 Ahmednnggur , 5, Dowl&tabad 

2nd — The Mogul Government in the Deccan 

VIII Ueogiaphy History and Statistics o t/ie Deccan — Materials collected 
and translated illustrative of the Geography and political ai ran gements, and 
provincial divisions of the Doccan m its six. boubas or Viceroy alties, from the 
earliest times till the arrangement made by Aseph Jah (the celebrated Nizam 
nl Mulk) in the beginning ot the 18th century This is of more importance, as 
by this arrangement most of the divisions ot territory among the present cx 
istmg powers the Nizam the Mahrattae, Ac , are thereby regulated , and some 
knowledge of it is a necessaiy pi elude to the present state of the South of 
India This object which had bum in view constantly from the time that Colonel 
Mackenzie was, sent with the Deccan Subsidiary Force, m 1793, br Lord Corn 
wallis till he was removed horn it m 180b, had never been lost sight of in the 
intervals of other professional and public engagements The Diitter of the 
Deccan, the HaLekut Hmdoostan and the Historv of Kotee Khanf lan author 
of credit little known hitherto) with other authentic MbS , have been trans- 
lated from the Persian, Mahratta and other native languages, and now form a 
body of materials designed to asBist a work descriptive of the geograph v his 
tory and statistics ot the Deccan which has been in ns progress commum 
oated to several respectable authorities well qualified to estimates its design 
and approved of lliese were also designed to be aided by a series of maps, 
charts and drawings 

IX Antiquities and History oj the enily Hindoo Di/nastie* — The history and 
antiquities of the earlier dynasties of which notices are daily casting up are 
more unconnected and obsmre Yet sufficient matter appears in inscriptions, 
ancient buildings sculptures corns in addition to traditions, poems Ac , to 
gave materials for a sketch of the earJv dynasties and sovereigns of these coun- 
tries previous to the Christian era and era of ballivahah, such as, titz — - 

let — The Kings of BanawaasxeJ in the X W , whose ancient inscriptions 
and characters confirm the tradition of the country that a great kingdom was 
once established there 

2nd — The Kings whose capital was Amrawuttv on the Kisfcna, where the 
singular fragments and remains, lately discovered, exhibit specimens of beauty 

♦ Hi» Correspondence on literary subjects vnui exempted from p'Blage in India, by order of 
Government, and the measure waa apprised of by the Cunrt of Directors 
+ lhe History of Kafee Khan includes the annals of the celebrated Aaron grebe ■ reign, 
hitherto « deciders! arn in Indian Historv, exoepting the first ton 1 ears 
J lhe position of Banawawis is laid down in Ptolemy ■ rabies 
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mid taste in design end execution seldom found in Hindoo sculpture drawings 
ct these are taken 

3rd — The ancient Coorumber KirrgB, and the pastoral, hunting, or 
Nomadic tribes, who occupied, this country previous to the introduction of the 
doctrine of the Vddes bj the Cbola Krugs to them, several antiquities, 
buddings sculptures, establishments and coins, of late brought to notice, are 
supposed to belong 

X Drawings, if apt, Plans and Sketches — These are arranged into, 

1st — Maps and Charts 

1 Atlasses. 

2 Portfolios 

3 Folio and quarto volumes 

4 Miscellaneous rolls, Ac , containing geographical general, and provin- 
cial maps , political and statistic maps and plans , min era logical and orelogt- 
cal maps , to which was proposed to be added, a philological map, descriptive 
of the extent of the various languages, spoken m the fifty six desums or Hindu 
divisions of the Bharat Candum, or Indm 

2nd — Drawings 

1 Views and sketches of remarkable places. 

2 Plans of cities, fortresses, battles, sieges, Ac 

3 Ditto, ol ancient cities and temples, Ac , an Beejannggnr, Halla, Bede, 
and other ancient capitals. 

4 Elevations and sections of ditto 

5 Collections of drawings, illustrative of the state and progress of the 
arts of design, of sculpture, Ac , Ac , among the Hindus two volumes, large 
folio 

6 Ditto of ditto of various plants, tree* and flowers, executed during 
the Burvey four volumes folio 

7 Ditto of ditto, of the costume of the various classes of inhabitants of 
India, the different sects of religion, Ac Ac three volumes fob© 

CollecttQM o} Ttanslahone 

The following coflpctitms of translations, which have graduaDy increased 
from the constant accession of original materials of late j ears, are bound and 
arranged in volumes, chiefly folio, either provmcially or according to lan- 
guages, Ac , in the following order, viz — 

I Southern Provinces containing History, Antiquities Institutions, Ac 
—Ancient Chola Mundalum and Panel} a Hundalnm or Tinnevelly, Madura, 
Tanjore, Coimbatore Ac 

II Western Province* —Ancient Kerala and Chars Mundalum or Travancore, 
llalabar Canara, Conk*n, Bednore, boonda Ac , Ac 

III Centred Provinces — Upper Carnatica , Mysore, Cfnttledroog, Eaulroog, 
Nabobship of Serah, Harponelly, Peunaconda, Baramabl, Ac , Ac 

IV Eastern Provinces — Ancient Tonda Mundalum , Modern Arcofc, Son bah 
Payen Ghaut or Lower Carnatica (erroneously) Nellore, Ongole, Palnaud, Ac 

V Ceded Thshncts — Nunda Mundalum comprehending Canonl, Cuddapah, 
Cnmmum, Ac , Ac , extending to the Kiatna 

VI Northern Ihstnc-ts —Comprehending the Andra, Mntsya and Calinga 
Das urns the Modern Circars of Guntoor, Masnhpatam, Condapdly, Chicaoole, 
Ac , Ac , and the Odin Daaum or Modern Orissa or Gan jam Circ&r and Cut 
tack 

VH Mahomedein Em* or y — Comprehending the history of the several State# 
or Sovereign a o! this religion, since the 13th century 
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VIII. Mahratia History — Comprehending materials either relating to this 
nation or ita Sovereigns of modern origin, under Sevajee Sambajee, Ramr&j, 
Ac., Ac , till the permanent establishments of the present, or modern Mahratta 
State under a Peishwa 

IX. Carnatic and Beejanuggur —Translations of original -works, illustrative 
of the history of that empire under its several dynasties, of Carnatic, Tellinga 
and Coorumber Sovereigns, with reference to their grants and inscriptions, 
Ac., Ac 

X TetUnga and Oria (or Northern Ciroare) — Comprehending the materials 
of the history of Warungole, and the several dynasties of these languages or 
nations The Cuttack Ballalls , the Rajas of C&Umga, of Rajahmundry, Be 
zoada, Ac 

XI Gholla and Pandga — Comprehending the materials translated of these 
ancient dynasties, confirmed and compared by their inscriptions still remaining 
by books, poems and various works of their ancient sages and cansars 

XII SasBaniime or Hindoo Inscriptions, Grants Edicts Src — These are of 
three kmdB , viz , the 1st comprehends copies ot the original Sassanums tran 
scribed in all parts of the country from stones generally, more rarely from 
copper plates it is supposod above three thousand have been at least collected 
by intelligent natives, reared and formed for this purpose estimated at four 
volumes, folio , 2nd, Fac similes and drawings or the moat ancient and curi- 
ous of the above, being those that are in antique characters , some obsolete 
now, some read with difficulty, others entirely unknown it was thought right 
to preserve fac similes of them, to authenticate the materials three largo 
volumes, folio, 3rd, Translations of the most interesting and curious of the 
inscriptions from the different languages estimated at two volumes, folio 
Besides several not yet bound, and muoh the greater part still untranslated 
on cadjans, country paper, Ac 

N B — The materials from which the above are taken are m fifteen different 
languages, and twenty one different alphabetical characters , and it was neces- 
sary to emplov persons conversant in each, sometimes with great difficulty to 
extract the materials of these collections from the following languages — 

1 Sanscrit — 1, Obsolete Character, 2,Devanagri or Baulobund 3 Gran 
dum 

2 Tellinga — 1, Ancient Tellinga, very old, obsolete , 2, Ditto , 3, Modern 
Tellings. 

3 Canara — 1 Anoient Canara, ondeoipherod, from Banaw&s&ie and from 
Mavellipooram , 2, Poorwad Halla-Caaara , 3, Halla or Ancient Canara , 4, Mo- 
dem Canara, 

4 Mahratta — 1, Mo d hi, no inscriptions on stone in this, bat there are 
several grants on paper 

5 EUacannum Tamil — 1, Ancient Tamil or Ellacannum. 

6 Modem Tamil — 2, Modem Tamil 

7 Malay alum — 3, Tamil of the Malabar Coart. 

8 Tooha — 1, Toolva, language and character of Lower Canara. 

9 Woduj — 1, "Wodia, character and language of the Wodia or Orissa, or 
Ganjam and Cuttack 

10 Bengalee — 1, Bengalee 

11 Stndicee, Hindooatani or Moors — Xo peculiar character 

12 Persian — The grants and edicts of the Mogul EmperorB and Viceroys 
are on paper, and m Persian, These belong to the period since the 17th 
century 

u 22s} 1 .*— 

15 Javanese — 1, Ajicient Javanese , from inscriptions , 2, Modern ditto 
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N B — There are also fac similes of several inscriptions and characters still 
undeciphered, some daily coming to hand — such ae the inscriptions at Delhi, 
at Allahabad , from Java, from Ceylon, from May el 1 lpooram, from Banawassise, 

Ac , ho. 

XIII StaUa Mahatmams, or StaXla Pooranums — These comprehend the 
legende, pooranumfl, or traditions , accounts of the several Stalfams or holy 
plaoes of Hindu worship As every temple has or ought to hare its pooranum, 
those of the present establishments are evidently founded on the legends of 
the followers of the V6des The pooranums of the principal Stalluins are 
procured, as Canchee TrmamnJla, Tnpntty, Sreerungam, itamiseram, he , 
and a few axe translated, and more are proposed to be bo, as specimens 
translated, two volumes folio bound originals, lour ditto bound. 

XIV Tate a, Institutions, Syc — These parts embrace the several Codes of 
laws received among the Hindus 

XV Sects of Eehgwn — Account of the origin, history and opinions of the 
different sects of religion among the Hindus the followers of the V&ies , 
the Jam, Samanaul, or Sravaks , the Buddhists , the Saiva Muttum, Ac , &c , &c 

XVI Miscellaneous 

XVII Extracts from Foreign European Authors — Translated regarding 
Indian history, antiquities, literature and geography, ancient and modern 


The collection already transmitted to Calcutta, and bound in folio volumes 
(upwards of forty) may be classed under the following heads — 

1 History Antiquities and Institutions of the empire of the Carnatio or 
Camata (called Narsinga erroneously by early European writers), under its 
several dynasties ot Ballalls, Wodiars, Coorumbers, Telhngas and other 
Princes and extracted from authentic documents from about 16' '0 up to about 
600 A D and more obscurely still to near bu A D , when the eras (or mode of 
reckoning used m inscriptions in these countries) were changed, and lost sight 
of, corroborated also by collation with European and Mahomedan authorities 

2 D itto ditto of the dynasties that reigned m the South with more or less 
extent of power and territory, previous to the former, under the several names 
ot ChoUa, Pandia., he , confirmed by actually existing inscriptions and records 

3 History of the more obscurely known dynasties of Telling a and Wodta 
kmgB, of Warancole, Anamacouda, Bezoada, Raiahmundry, Cuttack Ac, 
illustrated by inscriptions, planR, drawings and MSS , terminating in the 
14th century 

4. Ditto of the empire of Canara whose capital was at Calham till its 
decline by a Bcbism of religion , and finally by the farBt Mahomedan invasion 
of AHa-nd deen in the early part of the 14th century 

5 The history, *fec of the kings of Deogerry or Deevageery (now Dowluba- 
bad), terminating at the same time Little is yet known of this dynasty, 
though it is hoped considerable materials may be obtained to illustrate this 
chasm in Hindu history, which involves in obscurity the origin of the cele- 
brated sculptured caves ot Bllora, which it is to be notioed are close to the 
site of the ancient capital of Devageery 

6 The history of the remains of the Beganuggnr empire, from the fatal 
battle wherein Ram ra] fell, Anno 1536 till the fall of Chanrtrageery , the 
establishment of the Mahomedans in the Carnatic, the conquests of the States 
of Beejapore and Golconda, by the Moguls, and the establishment of European 
factonea and settlements on the Coast, in the commencement of the 17th 
century The on gin and history of the several families of usurpers of Mysore, 
Bednore Chitteldroog Madura, Rydroog Harponelly, Gnigee Tanjore, the 
northern Yemlavar petty chiefs, Ac, for which considerable materials m 
original family books, records, histones, inscriptions, grants &c , are collected 
translated and arranged, forming a necessary prelude to the development of 
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the distracted state of the country about, or soon after, the period of the 
settlement of the European nations in India, a clear nnderstanding^of which 
is necessary perhaps at this day 

7 The ancient history of Malabar or Kara! a, and its singular institutions, 
from materials, MSS , and inscriptions collected m that country 

8. The history of the Deccan, under the Mahomedan governments, since 
the 13th oentury, and a commencement made m opening avenues to its 
earlier history under the Hindu Pnnce a The present state of these countries 
is stall unfavourable to minute investigation 

9 The Ancient Geography of India derives considerable lights from these 
progressive enquiries , and several explanations are obtained of the connection 
and extent of commercial relations between tbe Eastern and Western Conti 
neats from ancient traditions, remains of establishments, MSS , sculptures,* 
corns, and the remains of Antiquity scattered in different parts of the country 

10 The Institution!, Laics, and peculiar Customs of the various tribes that 
inhabit India the early pastoral or Nomadic tubes the agricultural race 
the introduction of arts, sciences and letters , the colonies of Brahmins and 
other tribes successively arriving from the north — from the same urtquestion 
able authorities 

11 These are more particularly explained by (what has been hitherto 
unavoidably overlooked) collections of the Ancient Sassanums or Inscriptions 
on stone, cupper and other metals, Btill existing in all parts of the country, 
which prove, hy dates and regular formula the early existence of established 
tenure, and all the regulations of a civilized and cultivated state of sooiety 

12 Collection of Coin* Hindu chiefly in different parts of tbe country 
The most remarkable of these are Eoman Chinese and a singular square kind 
of silver coma, specimens of which have been found m Hindoos tan as well as 
in the South 

13 Collection of Ancient Sculptures, illustrative of the state and cultiva 
tion of tbe arts andscienoes, aided br drawings from ancient remains, hitherto 
unnoticed throughout the Peninsula, and in the Oriental Islands of Java, 
Bah, &c 

14 Drawings and views of Buildings, explaining the style and various 
kinds of architecture 

15 Drawings of tbe Costume of the inhabitants of India, and of the 
Islands, illustrative of descriptions of the several tnbeB and castes, their 
peculiar manners, customs, &c , &o 

16 The population and sub-divisions of castes ascertained and illustrated 
by enumerations, by houses and by families, through the late dominions of 
Mysore and in the Island of Java the authenticated tables of which are 
annexed to the descriptive memoirs of provinces 

(A) 

General View of the Results of Investigations into Geography, History, Ant i- 
quxties, and Literature in the Island of Java by Colonel Mackxitzu, ttt the 
years 18ll, 1812 and 1813 (Extracted from a short View of Researches in 
Java.) 

I — In the Oeo graphical and Hydrographical branches, complete registers 
have been taken of the numerous atlasses, plana charts ana memoirs be- 
longing to the Dutch Government, since itB establishment, from 1612 till the 
year 1811 Among these are to be found detailed regular surveys of several 
of the Eastern Provinces, on a plan which Colonel Mackenzie recommended to 
our Government in Java, to be gradually earned on at no g^eat expense This 


• In the rained city of MavelHpore, in thin vicinity specimen* of the Bonus Chins 
coinages are found at present, together with other ancient unknown kinds 
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waa intended to be the subject of a particular report, which he proposed to 
acoompany with a detailed register* of thdse documents, and of numerous chart* 
of different descriptions, supposed to be w depfit with the present Govern 
ment 

II — Of Mihiary Plans, numerous pieces enste still, though some of them, 
particularly connected with the views of the late Government, are unattain- 
able, and supposed to be lost in the confusion attendmgthe victory and retreat 
of Cornelia those remaining appear in the register There is reason to think 
that, much of the contents of the depots at the Bureau de Qbi to, and the plans 
of military movements, were lost at thepenod referred to, or earned off 

HI — Of the Resources and Revenues of the Island the whole, it is believed, 
are saved of the numerous memoirs, reports and productions, arising from 
the discus non b and plans of reform of late years, where the opinions and 
sentiments of the most intelligent and experienced men m India and Holland 
are to be found, the result of their reasoning, with a vast body of information 
m memoirs, reports and documented - m the DepfitB of Archives, which previ- 
ous to the late Government of Marshal DaendeJs were preserved on a regular 
S) stematic plan The indexes, or rather abstracts of the proceedings and re 
solutions of the Government from its first establishment, were particularly 
curious under the heads Realm kecret Realia, Personalia and Miscellanea, 
reference might be made with ease to any subject that had ever occupied the 
deliberations and orders of Government There is reason to bebeve the 
Miscellanea, consisting of eight volumes were lost , at least they could not be 
found on enquiry, since the reduction of Java. 

1 The reports of the Committee of Archives, translations of which it is 
believed have been sent to India, will fully explain the number and description 
Colonel Mackenzie, confining bim«elf more particularly to the geographical 
and hydrographical parts, only brought copies of the reports relating to them, 
and of the register of reports and memoirs from the dependencies, particularly 
buch as regarded India. 

2. It may be proper here to notice, that m the course of inspection of the 
Archives and library of the late Government, he casually lighted on a series of 
memoirs or reports of the Dutch Governors and Directors in Coromandel, 
from 1612 to 1771, carried regularly on from one Director or Governor to 
another One of the mort material to us is a collection or register of all 
treaties, contracts, perwannahs, and grants between the Dutch Government and 
the Native Powers of the South of India a copy* of this volume was taken, 
as it was conceived to be useful m fixing dates facts, privileges and claims 
The other volumes besides the instruction^ of the first Governors, give a view 
of the nature of the commerce, and concise vibwb of the political state of the 
different countries at the time, though not all equally interesting — as the 
memo itb or reports of the Governors or Directors of Cevlon, Surat and Hooghly 
in Bengal, ana of the Spice Islands, <fcc , Ac 

3 In the Bame deposits are a complete senes of the Despatches and Letters 
of the Government of Batavia to Europe, consisting of many volumes which 
undoubtedly contain many interesting tacts and documents regarding the 
policy and history of these once opulent establishments As these volumes 
are in the Bibhofch&qae, and it is doubtful whether they are included in the 
report of the Committee of Archives, they are particularly adverted to here 

* Thu Begin ter vu presented Or the Government at Fort Willwm of the 18th February 
1815 

t The whole of the voluminous Minute*, Correepondene* and Proceeding* of the Commu- 
eion sent from Holland in 1793, of which Mr N’edgn.burg' w«* President, and which termi- 
nated m IftOO, are deposited in a great Almirah, or cabinet Mr Nedenburg afterwards re- 
turned to Holland, and waa one ot the leading members of the Soorst Committee on India 
affairs that sat at the Hague, vrhoae final report, in 1807, seems to hare been the baeia on 
which the plane adopted by the late Government of Holland for their Oriental colonies was 
founded 

J This is on* <rf the work* translated at Seram poor since January last, and sent to Govern- 
ment, April 1816 
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It was a peculiar trait of the Dutch Government that complete memoirs, or 
memories, were usually given in by the Govemors-General, and those of the 
dependencies, bo their successors on being relieved , and ae the whole of them 
were fumiKhod with very complete indexes reference was ready and easy to 
any particular subject or tact before the Archives were thrown mto confusion, 
and many lost on iheir removal from the castle of Batavia m 1&08 , and xfler 
wards trom the events attending the reduction of Java. To restore them to 
some order would he desirable to the future historian of Oriental conn in rce 
and poa&ebsions , it not, in a political point of view, to the British Supreme 
Government of Tiul ia. 

IV Of the Eiitory and Anfhjuihvs of the Island of Java, considerable 
materials have been obtained by Colonel 3facL.cn/ie h immediate exertions 
Little mcLwl hul been done in Java by Europeans m ic.gard to such enqniru a, 
siiko the tunc that A alentyu published In.-. useful but voluminous work on 
tho Duch E *st India Company ■% Settlements, in six folio volumes in 1721 , 
and although a Society of Scienceo had been established a few years previous 
to ours, ui 17^0 but littlo progress hud been made m developing the history 
of the Losturn Islands, and the boeiety nsclf had fallen into decline (although 
not absolutely extiru c) mui e tho commencemont of the revolution Of the 
laudable t J forts to revive ic smeo tbe British Government was osfcabhshHd, 
this may nob bo the appropriate place to speak Under the patronage of tho 
Supreme Government, should Java romarn a British colony, it may bo hoped 
still to coutoibuw, tsiuitiallv to tho goncrnl tulture of gcienco, of common. ml 
economy and of nsui.nl know lodge iu these parts 

1 Colonel Mackenzie * first efforts were particularly direoted to this 
object of investigation tin progress and actual state ot knowledge, and ot the 
history aud autiuniiius ot the Island , and it is due m justice to several ic 
spectablo indiv lduals m Java, British aud Dutch, to Bay, that much ready and 
cordial aid was furnished in the proseenuon ot those lesearchos 

2 borne of the colonist*, who had paid attention to tho Be subject* a 
circumstance not very general in Java very reodilv communicated tho aid of 
their knowledge and cxpenonco in directing tho pursuit, and pointing out tho 
sources and individuals that could f irtlici at sist To conciliate the minds of 
men and remov o difficulties arising from prejudices ol education and religion, 
and from the variety of languages, the experience acquired m India was found 
of great advantage but the powerful aid of tho penetratin' , aouto genius of 
the Bralimm a, which hud bet n of such importance m India was here wanting, 
and thn languages presented obstacles ot nu common degree It was necessary 
not only to employ translatore from the Dutch, French and Malay bat it was 
extremely rare to hnd persons capable ot rendering Javanese MSfe * into 
either of these languages previous to an English version The difficulty of 
procuring any of ihe colonists capable of acting oa interpreters was consider 
able, from the rarity of these necessaiy quuliti cations, and trom a repugnance 
to travelling and fatigue arising from indolence, and trom habits widely dib 
similar from ours In the interior, the Malay language was of little use and 
the Javanese, m its several dialec'ts had been little studied by the Eui opean 
Colonists m Java. These few were m the service of Government and there 
were but few on the Island capable of rendering a letter from the Javanese 
into Dutch 

3 Notwithstanding these obstacles, and tho discouraging prospect hold 
ont by those who had the best pretensions from long residence to know the 
native character and their literary attainments, it is satisfactory to observe 
that the conclusion of this journey produced an accession of knowledge and of 
lights that had been by no means noped for, even m the most sanguine ex 

pectatious 

4 The colonists were found willing to assist and produce their stores, and 


* An ingenious native of Java ha» since this accompanied we to Indu, and has already 
made sunie pi ogress in translating from the J avanese 
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Li,.*--, were soon reconciled, even the class whose interests might be pro 
uot oppose these enquiries The Regents and their 
leotndenta were, ^though at tusfc shy ultimately cordial assistants in regard 
oX oOrS mTesti^Uon , and on the eve ot leaving the Eastern diatn. ts 
nd to the last moment of Colonel Mackenzie s stay at Batavia, materials, 
ihS and Memojra, m copy or original with Utter, m reply to the questions 
violated were transmitted from the mobt distant parts m tact, as in Myso) o 
SddSwr parts of India, the same causes hud the „am B effects hnqunios 
“fare little known, and at first held m suspicion, being found to have no other 
than u laudable research into Hirton Law* Customs and Literature 
otesiBt the rulers to protect the subjects and ameliorate their e ondition by 
more perfect knowledge of their own in citations all ranks appeared to 
cTcur m supporting what they found attended by no deviation horn good 
Sand tending to conciliate their feelings and prejudice. 

To conclude what is intended ib a general view of the results of these en 
10 f°" a. phi. cement of the matcuals enablo a more dctuilcd report 

to bemade up 'Die following nm he considered nu obstruct ut a collection of 
roaterX formed for illustrating the History, Antiquities and Institutions of 

Ja One hundred and seventy-one sections * tether thun volumes ot paper MSS , 
written in the characters of Java and of the Malay but all in the Javanese 
language Catalogues of them ore made out , but difficulty a oct -] 1 i r in getting 
thm trensUted that «n <mly bo lomoved h, the mlam-i m ot Oov ermnoot 
Most of them arc on paper some were saved iu m the mi evk of the l. idtau » 
library at the storm of the Cratcn of Djoliacuiui, bj the permission ot the 
nrizelgcnta, and tlio com urrence, md- ul, of all fh« military pi c-cut Others 
were purchased and collected on the tour through tho Island Some were 
presented by Dutch Colonists and by lteg, nts, and othcis aie transcripts by 
S£S£e waters, employed b } Colonel Mackenzie to copy them from the 
originals w the hands ot Kegcnts, and with their permission Several of hese 
«r? historical A few ot the lesser and more curious trnr ts, wore translated 
So the European language, during lus stay in Java A considerabh number 
oteawrs, containing a Berms. of Vo/iny* or Javanese Dramas, which are still 
dpopuS? ®ad expensive subject of exhibition with the native chiefs of Java 

Twenty tour MSS , written on Cad] an leaves in the Hindu manner most 
of them are in the Javanese character and some am m a chnruceci yet im 
deciphered. From explanations ot tho titles of some thrv appear to belong to 
(or ZVttet) Ugton of these Islands , but though n native of Hiiperinr 
mteUigenee was found capable of reading them, the picjudices of religion 
prevented any further information of the contents of books supposed to be 
Adverse to the Mahomedan tenets Tbjs difficulty might howev cr bnve boon 
p-ot over These MSS are apparently ancient and were brought bj the 
civility of a Regent from a long doaeited house in the dfeCtuit forces, where 
they had laon neglected for yearB 

Thirty five volumes of Dutch MbS , m folio quarto and octavo, consisting 
nf Historical works, Memoirs and Reports some translated from the Java 
nese into Dutch Some ot these are original others were copied by pcinns 
men from MSS m the bands of private individual* and n tew of tho most 
Valuable were purchased f &ome of the most i cmarkable of them are, 

1 A complete History ot Java, m three quarto volumes, translated into 

f Several of thw* here enumerated are m paper sections qaurto anil oclavs, and C.dunel 
Vackm^hS Rut thorn bound up at taknlta mtr, portable volumes fir their tetter r«-w 
_ „ l q vi„ ,v p whole mav amount To forty volumes 

VU + It l^iiecer-san to observe that all those ate exclusive of the Memoirs and Reports he- 
lownm to the Committee of Tenures, which are iffluij 1 and belong to Government, though 
evorHoberal indulgence was granted by tho Governor, Mr Raffles and access given to oflW 
weds 1^ collection hare specified ifl wholl} distinct from the a, and entirely private 
property 
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Dutch , giving its history from the first colonization to the year 1807, the 
original apparently wntten by a native This is now n parly translated into 
English 

2 Ancn nt History of Java, containing its fabulous history , in two volumes 
quarto m Dutch This appears to have been compiled from tho ancient My- 
thological Poems Voyages, or Dramas ol Java , and communicated by the 
liberality of a Dutch gentleman, by whoso dc&irc they were translated 

1 A Dictionary* of the Japanese language into Dutch, cominumoated by 
its authoT still livmg at baunarang 

4 Several other abridged memoirs and historical materials relating to 
Java, descriptions and reports i elating t>o Batavia, and to the Island m 
general, and its climate with memons un commercial and political subjects 

5 Copy of a Grammar in the ancient Tamil, in Grand n in character, 
written m India with copies of somo anuent inscriptions, transcribed from tho 
original in the library of the Society ot Sciences at Batavia and a variety ot 
mr moira illustrative of tho Statistics and Goography ot Java, composed at 
Colonel Macke n/io e request 

b Extracts and copies of some memoirs and abridgements addressed to 
the Honorable tho Lieutenant Governor, Mr Baffles whu liberally commurn 
< ited them They arc in answer to queries and suggestions recommended to 
particular persons more conversant m the customs and hiatorv of tho country, 
bv Colonel Mackenzie 

Auric nt Ii utiiption* Cut /18 and 5ruJpb'ri.* in every country, assist materially 
m developing the am lent history and oi igm of nntionp, of institutions and ot 
the arts and sciences Iu India the pursuit haa been so snecessf ul that it 
could scarcely bL omitted in Java. 

Tnarriplwug — Setting modorn inscriptions out ot the question, about twenty 
inscriptions or Snssamim& ui anuont ch vracters hav< been discovered m Java, 
only one of which bad been noticed and that slight! \ by European authors 
(the Baton Tn<>U%) -f Ear bimileH hnve been taken ot them and copies are in 
tended to be communicated to the Society at Calcutta, and to any other dosir 
ous of tho f'uramamcst’on Throe different characters are used m them all 
vet under lphered One alone m the Deva Nagri character was tound on tho 
Vint to Pinmbauo 

Ancient Coin * — A small collection hu-i been made A few are Chinese and 
Japanese, most of fchrm of a kind hitherto nuno^iLvd by any European collec 
tor perforated in the centre bv a square opening and bearing a variety of 
figures resembling tho'-Q of the Voyangs or Javanese plays , none of these coma 
arc to he found i\eu m the collection of the Batavian Society They are 
usually dug up with other vootige s of antiquities, near places that have been, 
destroyed by volcanic eruption* It is singular that a few coins of the same 
C huiesi kind were tounu vomc a ^ar a ago m 'i distant part of the Mysore country , 
and ohl also among the aucient coins recc ntlv discovered at Mavellipooram, 
near Madras, a cn cum dam c that points at early commercial communication 
between thu Oriental Islands and continents with India 

Ain lent ffiu?ptvu.e and images are frequently met with m Java , some indi- 
cating the existence of tho Hindu Mvthology at a certain period most of 
them relate to the Buddhipf and Jam doctrines Somo few specimens of thl I 
small c ipper images dug np were obtained and drawings have been taken d , 
all the remains ot architecture and sculpturo that wire dwovered m the tral I 
of this tour Several ot these drawings relate to the interesting remains I J 
Pi ambann said to be a % ery early, and the most ancient capital of the dominion 
arts and literature of Java, a particular memoir of its present state waa 


* Attempt* orir tanking tn foim a Javanese and English Dictionary from Ous, but for wont 
of a* istanttt this wnk IsiMaied , Colonel Mackonrio brought one Javanese with hun, who 
h is been itBMshnp to render it, bv weans nf the Malar, into the English language 
t Humber^, e \oyages 
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communicated to the Society of Batavia, and has been published m the seventh 
volume of their transactions, but without the drawings of ootiouh sculptures, 
as no engraver was to be found at Batavia. 

Colonel Mackenzie has thus attempted to convey a hasty, but, he trusts, 
correct idea of some of the objects that have occupied much of his time in 
Java , for besides those observations, m a military and political view, that 
might l*e expected from his professional situation on the late expedition, it 
was aho uooessary to pay attention to the enquiries and objects of the cummis 
Hion on tenures and lands, &o , in Java, to winch he was appointed in January 
1B1 2, when on the journey to the eastward 

In conclusion, he apprehends that ample materials are collected to give a 
prettv dear view of the present state of Java , and it the materials, now con 
eiderablv increased, should assist m affording any illustration of the ancient 
hi tory and Geography of that Island, it will be gratifying if his exertions 
have ill the least aegree contributed to such result, or Bhould yet stir up a 
spu it of enquiry, that may be usefully applied to fill up the outlines he has 
ven hired to trace 

Fort Wdlliam, November 10, 1813 


(B) 

Ej£ i ad of a gnwnl Jitter from Engla-ibl, in the Tithhc D< part me at, dated 9th 
February 1810, to the Gomnihient of Fort St George 

1 In our Despatch of the 11th February 18<W, written in tho regular 
course of reply to letters from you in this Department wo wore prevented by 
the preesnro ot other nffairs from'enturiner mto the t nneidcration of tho bubject 
which occupied your letter of tho 14th March 1807 namely , the services of 
Lieu feei i mt-Colonel Uolin Mackenzie, rnthc survey oi Mysore, and certain pio 
vmccu adjacent to it. 

2 Uovm T now reviewed with attention the whole of that subject, os it is 
detail* il in the letter juat mentioned andtlio paper-, which accompanied it aud 
in the vnnon-J documents which j*u n f< rred to in your subsequent minces of 
the 2-Hh Februiiry, 21at, 21th and 2Mh Uetobor lb' '8, we feci it to be due to 
Lientemnt Oolonol Mackenzie, audit is grout pleasure to us to liestow our 
unqualified and warm cominenclation upon hi* long continued, indefatigable and 
ZflaJons oxc rtions m tho arduous pursuit* in whion he was employed and upon 
tho weika which those exertions have produced He has not confined his 
Libors to the leading object of his original appointment in lb-udf a \erv diffi 
cuIl one, The obtainmg of an occurntn g< ogrnpWal knowledge ot the extensive 
territories which came under the dominion or protulion of the Company, m 
consequence ot the full of Tippoo Boltan m 17Ch) , but has enrnnd his researches 
into two other very important branches, the statistics and tho history ol those 
countries and in all of them he has succeeded to an cutout which could not 
have been contemplated at the commencemf nt of In* undertaking 

3 Tho actual survey, upon geometrical principles of a region containing 
above 40,0110 square milea (1), generall} of an oxtromcly difficult surface, full 
ot lnlla and wildernesses, presenting lew facilities or accommodation* for such 
a work and never before explored by European science, in a climate very insalu- 
brious, is itself no common performance, and the minute divisions and details 
of places of every description, given in the memoirs of the survey, with the 
roaster]} execution upon a large scale oi the general Map and its striking dis- 
crimination of different objects, rarely equalled by anything of the same nature 
that ho* come under our observation, form altogether an achievement of extra 
ordinal y merit, adding most materially to the stores of Indian Geography, and 
of information useful for military, financial and commercial purposes For 
Buoh purposes we shall wish the many materials furnished by Lieutenant Colonel 
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Mackenzie to be used by our Government, and a Bet of his memo ir s ought, 
with that view, to be lodged m some of the publio departments, particularly 
that of the Revenue Board together with the sections of his map, whiob he 
purposes to form into an Atlas But, desirous as we are that the pubhe at 
large should have the gratification, and himselt the credit which would result 
from a general knowledge of his work, we entertain considerable doubts ccf the 
propnety of publishing it (2) at thia tame, and would wish no measure to that 
end to be taken without cur farther consideration and authority, there- 
fore no copy of his map, or of the division of it, further than for the public 
offices just mentioned, ought to he permitted to be taken 

4 On a full review of those labors, and of others whioh were not so unma 
dmtel) within the scope ot Lieutenant Colonel Lenzie s commission, we most 
admit that his merits have not been meiely co nfin ed to the duties of a 
geographical surveyor, and finding that his representations on the snbj ect of 
the inadequacy ot Lib alloirancos are seconded by Yery sti ong recommendations 
from yon, wo diicct that you present him with the sum of nine thousand 
(9 000) pagodas u*? full remuneration tor his past InborB, and as a mark of our 
approbation ot his work 

K » We next proceed to notice the Statistical Researches, in which also 
Lieutenant Colonol Mackenzie employed himself 1 hose are nearly allied to 
enquiries ot a geographical kind, and answer the Rime end in an improved 
degree , they has c too, the ment of being m India much more uncommon, and 
though tlmy were adverted to in the original instructions, given to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mackenzie, tho ample and successful manner m which ho has pursued 
them, m the midst ot other arduous labors, proves tho zeal by which he has 
been actuated, and adds to the value of hiB services and his discoveries 

6 This observation applies with at least oqual propriety to his superadded 
enquiries into tho Jj7bt<iru, th e llrlnjion and the Anlupiittea of the country 
objects pointed out, indeed, in out general instructions to India, but to which, 
if he bad not hi on prompted by his own public spirit, hw oilier fatiguing 
avocations might have been pleaded as an excuse for not attending 

7 Real History and Chronology have hitherto been desiderata in the liter- 
ature of India and from the goniUb of the people and their past Government, os 
well as the little success of tho enquiries hitherto made by Europeans, there has 
been n disposition to behove that tho Hindus possess few authentic records 
Lieutenant Colonel Mackenzie hat certainly taken the most clfootual way, 
thongh one ui excessive labor to explore any evidence which may yet exist of 
remote era*, ami events, by recurring to remaining monumonis, inscriptions 
and grams, preserved cither on metals or on paper , and his success in this 
way is fai beyond what conld have been expcctoa. The numerous collections 
of materials nj he has mode undoi tho different heads above noted most be 
highly interesting and cutiour and the npixnmenB he hns adduced m the manu- 
script volumes he has sent uh abundantly answer this character Whether the 
grants, whuh are generally of binds to Brahmins are all authentic (4) (which 
we mention not to assort a doubt hut to suggest a reasonable point of enquiry), 
or whether the whole of the materials shall be iound to form a cnzuiocted genes 
of historical facts, respecting a country which seems to have been always sub- 
ject to commotions and changes and unfavorable to the preservation of political 
records , still it must be allowed that this effort promises the fairest of any 
which has yet been made to bring lrom obscurity nny scattered fragments 
which exist of true history, and undoubtedly encourages the expectation of 
obtaining at length both oonsiderable insight into the state of the country and 
its Governments, in more modern periods, and some satisfactory indications of 
its original institutions and earlier revolutions We are, therefore, very desir 
one that Lieutenant Colonel M&ckenzio should himself digest and improve the 
matenalb he has collected , and we hope tho office (5) which yon have conferred 
on him m Mysore will afford him leisure for this work After he bhe accom 
pliahed it, tho original materials are to be transmitted to ub, trO be deposited 
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in our Oriental Museum. In the meantime, we wish to indemnify him for 
the disbursements he has made in procuring this collection of materials, trust 
ing that it will not amount to any large sum , and we desire that ho will state 
to us an account of it, which from his character we are persuaded will bo 
correctly done but not to suspend all payment till tlio arrival of such an 
account We permit you on receipt oi the present letter, to make him a 
reasonable advance on this score 

(Signed) D Hill , 

Head Aest to OhwJ &enj 


Httnai ha 

{1 ) In addition to this, the Ceded Districts have since been completed on 
the same plan, containing about 3u,000 squaro miles, with maps, &c , and scut 
homo to England in January 181 b 

12 ) Colonel Mackenzie did nob intend such a publication, without some 
prospect of encouragement to po extensive a wort, but materials have been 
since added that will nearly complete the Penmsula He conceived however, 
that the publication of the work would be ultimately economical to the East 
India Company exclusive of its advantage to the public and to science The 
great expense incurred by the Company of late years in copying m ips without 
end for their several Departments in India, would bo Baved b\ tbn publication 
of an Atlas of thiB kind of which Colonel Mackenzie submitted specimens in 
1808 and which may be now fully completed but ho could not undoitakc tho 
publication of it without express sanction and encouragement 

(3 ) This collection has been augmented in a quadruple proportion since 
1808 both in the Peninsula and Hmdoostan and ultimatoly extended to a new 
field, the Oriental Islands, Sena and Coasts of Asia 

(4 1 There can be no doubt of their authenticity , nob an instance of forgery 
has been discovered, or even suspected save one (and that rather assists 
history) as they are all previous to lti2 f » there is no inducement to fraud, 
and no one lias yet adduced any claims upon them 

(5 ) This offico was doneawav by the tune tins order amvod in India. 
January 27, 1817 

%* The foregoing orticlo is loosely written, bnt is so valuable in every other 
sense of the word, that ite perusal must be highly gratifying to every lover of 
Oriental research In hip appropriate office of Sur\ py or General the exertions 
of Colonel Mackenzie are bevond all praise, and he has probably never been 
surpassed whether we regard bis patient industry or the acturacv of tho 
results His exertions however were not confined to the immediate duties of 
his office , bnt his penetrating gomus was ever on the watch tor the promotion 
of general BCienee On the borders of his province he made numerous dis 
oovenes , and, perhaps it may be also said that nothing which his mind could 
reach, whether m near or distant prospect escaped his observation Let it 
not be objected that Colonel Mackenzie has rather dovoted his attention (except 
ing in the peculiar duties ot bis office) to tho collection of materials for other 
writers than employed them himself in any laborious undertakiu g He httB 
done more than could reasonably hare been expected from human industry, 
and there is something so vast in the discoveries ho haa made that they remind 
ub of the protracted age of an antediluvian and seem totally nnsuited to tho 
limited span allotted to our presont existence — Ed 
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The Pimberah, oh Poisonous Snaxe, op Ceylon 

"Thin Btiake is the largest hpcciea in Ceylon and Che only ono that glows 
to a great size I hnvo '■fen a pjw'cimon ot it ibout nevcntten feet long and 
propoi tionably thuk It is suid bv the Tiativis to attain a ranch greatei 
magnitude, and to be iouiid ocuisionaljy twenty fit o and thirty feet long, and 
of the thickness ol a common ^ized man The colour of different specunons 
Hut I have Been has varied a little it is generally a mixture of brown and 
yellow, the hack and sides are strongly and rather handsomely marked with 
irregular patchc-> ot dark brown, with dark margins The jaws are powerful, 
and cap ible ot great dihbation , and they aro aimed with large strong sharp 
t<x th reclining backwards As the muscular strength of this snake is un 
menue, and its activity and courage considerable it may be credited that it 
will occasionally att ilL man , there can bo no doubt that it overpowers deer, 
and swallows them entire 

The natives have many ridiculous stories respecting this snake They «:av, 
that when young it is a pulonga, and provided with poisonous fangs , and 
that when of a i ertain ago and size, it loses these fangs acquires spurs and 
becomes a pimborah They pappose its spurs are poisonous, and that the 
animal uses tin ra in striking and killmgits prey The} imagine that parturi 
turn is alw ays fatal bo the female owing to the abdomen bursting on the oc easiou , 
and that the males awnro of this Circumsfcau<e onfc ot regard for the females 
of their Bpecies, avoid them, and choose for their mates femalo noyaa ’ 


The Leeches op Ceilon 

“ This ammo] vanes much in its dimensions , the largest are seldom 
more than half on inch long m a state of ie*t, the smallest are minute 
in deed It is bruadebt behind, aud tapers towards the forepart , above, it is 
roundish , below hat It 1 colour varies from brown to light brown it is more 
generally the latter and rarely dark brown It i* marked with three longi 
tudinal light jellow lines extending from one extremity to the other one dorsal 
and central two othors lateral The substance of the animal is nearly aomi 
transparent aud, m consequence ics internal structure may bo seen pretty 
distinctly A canal appears to extend centncallv the whole length of the body 
arising from a crucial mouth at the smaller extremity and terminating m a 
small circular anus aL the broader extremity, on each side of which are two 
light spocs 

This leerh is a vnry active animal , it moves with considerable rapidity, and 
it is said occasionally to Bpring Its powers of contraction aud extension aio 
\ery great when fully extended, it is liko ahno cord and its point is so sharp 
that it readily makes its way through very ^mall openings It 1a supposed to 
have an acute souse of smelling for no sooner docs a poison stop whoro leeches 
abound, than thev appear to ciowd eagerly to the spot Loin all quarters 

This animal is pe< nliarto those parts of Ceylon which are subject to frequent 
show or a and consequently it la uuknown m those diatnctB that have a long 
drv Beason It is mo^c abundant among the mountains not on the highest 
ranges, where tho temperature appears to be too low for it, but on those not 
exceeding two or three thousand feet above the levol of the soa. It delights 
in ^faadj damp places, and is to he seen on znoist leaves and stones more fre 
quently iban m water In dry weather it retiros into the cloBe damp jungle, 
and only in rainy weather quits its cover, and infests the pathways and roads 
and open parts of the country 

■Whether it is found m any other country than Ceylon is not quite certain , 
perhaps the leech ot the mountainous parts of Sumatra, noticed m Mr Maraden a 
History of that Island is similar to it , and it is not unlikely that it occurs 
amongst the damp and wooded hills of the South ot Lidia Those who have 
had no experience of these animals, of their immense number in their fa\ orite 
haunts, oi their activity, koen appetite and love of blood, can have no idea of 
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the kind and extent of annoyance they are of to travellers m the interior, of 
whith they may be troly said to be the nlague In rainy weather, it is almost 
shocking to see the legs of men on a long march, thickly beset with them 
goiged with blood and the blood Lnckling down in btrtsuns It might bo 
supposed that there would be little difficulty m keeping thorn off this is a 
very mistaken notion, for they crowd to the attack, and tnaton on quicker 
than they can be ri moved. I do not exaggerate when I sav that I havo occa- 
sionally seen at lea<t fifty on a person ai a time Their bites too are muoh 
more troublesome than could be unngmed, being vci y apt to fester nnd become 
sores , and, m persona of a b.id habit of body, to degenerate into extensive 
ulcers, that in too many instances luve occa-Moned the loss of limb, and even 
of lifo.” 


A 0ABKATIC VETERAN WHO DIED LATETT AT MADRAS AT TUB 
AD\ INCtli A&t OE 7^ 

Serjeant Thomas Shell, of the Honorable Company * Ponsion Establishment 
he was one of the few survivors rf the dntu( hraont undor Colonel haillio, when 
it wag cut oif by Hyder In various engagtmenti, he had remired 23 wuunds, 
some of these in the battle with Hyder s ai mj Hu wife who followed the 
detachment and was then far advanced in pregnancy, wus killod by a cannon 
ball on that disastrous dnv Hib eldest Ron was destroyed in the massacre at 
Kandy , his second son li»id not been hand of many y c ws tnd is supposed to 
have perished at &p& of thirtceu children only the two youngest Rnrvive him 
This hardy Veteran never spoke of the battle s and M?m< os in which he had 
been engaged but when urged to it this, wuh hi- modest and inoffensive 
manners, obtained for him the respect of his acquaintance and associates He 
would boast that ho was never in debt, and tout in has old age he was inde 
pendent He had the highest re-qioi t for his honorable employers, whose 
bounty conferred this independence upon him and by whose paternal ca.ro 
those valuable institutions were uphold, which fostered and educated hia 
children, as well as those of hia companions m anna —Madras Guvemment 
Gazette. 


Nabvallum Cotta, or Cbotov On. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 

Sie, — T here has been lately brought from the Ea^t Indies an article which 
promises to occupy a distinguished place in the Materia Mcdicn , I allude to 
the MarvaUum Cotta oik as it is called which ie obtained from the seeds of the 
Grotou Ttghum, or Grana Molucca The former is a dark yellow or brownish 
liquid, rather viscid than otherwise, possessing little scent, the latter are 
whitish unctuous kernels, each about the size of a uiffee berry, enclosed m a 
slight husk or shell. 

The efficacy of this oil m producing evacuations is astonishingly great A 
very small quantity operates almost immediately upon the strongest consti 
tutions , but such is the potency ot the medioine, that unices it be Administered 
With caution, senoua consequences ensue 

In a printed circular, containing a letter from Mr Conwell, of the Honorable 
Company b Medical Establishment, Fort St George nnd nemo extracts and 
opinions respecting the Croton oil, it is staled that it wik> not b erctofore used 
in Europe , but I find, by a communication from Dr Nimmo of Glasgow, 
published in the Quarterly Journal, No 25, that the Croton seeds were known 
as a purgative medicine centuries ago hut were disused by reason of their 
exoesBive acrimony, the violence of their operation, and the danger arising at 
times from employing them 

Mr Conwell states, in the circular, that one drop of the oil is the usual dose 
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lor a grown person, which, according to circumstances, is increased to two or 
three It may be formed mto pills, with any proper substance, or rubbed 
with sugar, adding ten drachms of peppermint water to make a draught He 
adds that he has used the oil for eighteen months and can conscientiously 
recommend it as the speediest, moat effectual and safe purge he ever 
employed. It further appears that an excess in the dose acts by vomiting, 
especially in toul stomachs that it is a powerful evacuent of the bile, and is 
administered successfully by the Malays as an hydro gogue (in dropsical 
cases) Two grams of the extract of catechu are sometimes used in the dose, 
to correct its acrimony 

Several experiments are detailed by Dr Nunmo in the communication re 
ferrod to, made by him upon the oil and also upon the seeds which he treated 
with alcohol and purified oil of turpentine The result evinced that the 
alcoholic solution was the best mode of administering the active prmrup’e of 
the Croton oil and furuiBhed the means of readily proportioning the doBo to 
the various circumstanced ot the cases under treatment He adds a prescrip 
tive tormula adapted to counteract tho uneasy feelings produced by the 
medninc in the mouth and throat In most ot the numerous cases in which it 
wis thus administered bv Dr Numrao no vomiting or even nansea followed 
and purging was induced in a spa< o of time between hall an hour and three 
hours after the dose was administered 

Among the cases mentioned by Dr K is that of a lady who had used the 
most powerful medicines, and undergone a conree of mercurial inunction for 
tho cure of abdominal dropsy and who was relieved from almost a hopeless 
condition, and ultimately cured, by the alcoholic solution of the Croton oil In 
caseB of mama, arising from intemperance and other causes, it has been found 
equally efficacious 

In tho course of the paper Dr Nimmo introduces tho following observa- 
tions, which may be serviceable to the purchasers of the oil, and to medical 
practitioners 

“ From the difference of effect which has been noticed by those who have 
examined tho action of the < To ton oil, theie is room tor suspecting that in 
many instances additions have been made to the real oil and to such practices 
it is mamit) t there is a strong temptation, from the high price at which it is 
sold, and the facility with winch auulcoration can be practised without any 
apparent means ot detection The observations and experiments stated, it m 
hoped, will be found to furnish the readv means of detection Let a very 
light phial be counterpoised m an accurate balance pour mto it fifty grains 
or more of the Croton oil add alcohol whn h has been digested upon olive oil, 
of wbieh it dissolves fro little as not to injure m the smallest degree the 
alroholic solution for subsequent use agitate well pour off the Bolutiun and 
add more alcohol in the same manner until the dissolved portion is diffueed m 
such ft proportion of alcohol that each half drachm measure shall contain equal 
to one dose of the Croton oil for on adult by pla< mg tho phial over the fire to 
evaporate what remains of tho alcohol m the bottle if the remainder be to 
that which has been abstracted by tbe alcohol as titty hve to forty five, the oil 
in genuine if olive oil or anv other oil little soluble m alcohol has been added, 
the residuum will be in larger proportion , but if castor oil has been employed, 
the proportion ot the residue will be Bmaller than in the genuine solution ’ 

Mr * Marshall Assistant Surgeon at Bancbenr near Surat estimate* the 
dose of one drop ot the oil contained m two pilla, aa equal in power to a 
drachm of jalap, or six grams of calomel, and an ounce of Epsom salts He 
says that the great advantage of the purge appears to be the smallness of the 
bulk necessary to obtain the desired effect In two cases he mentions, it 
would have been impossible for the patient to swallow a sufficient quantity of 
any other purgative He concludes, “none of the drastic purges are so 
certain, none bo rapid m their action, and none so little annoying, dv griping 
or nausea I found the dose of one drop very successful in caBeB of diseased 
spleen, where the patients were obliged to have their bowels daily emptied 

63 
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an omission of this precaution being almost inevitably followed by a paroxysm 
of fever By managing the exhibition, of the medicine so as to ensure its 
operation an hour or two before the time of the expected attack, it was almost 
certainly obviated.’* 

As I am convinced that you will rejoice with me at any prospect of the 
productions of our eastern empire becoming more beneficial to the parent 
country, especially in a point bo interesting as the art which diminishes the 
physical evils of existence, I make no apology for sending yon this, and am, 
Sir, Ac , &c , 

0 


Pictuhb o? Shah Ale cm (tub Gheat Mogul! pbjcbhntivg the ghaut or the 
Dewavhbb to Lord Clive 

The superb picture, now forming the chief ornament of the principal Com 
rmttee Room in the East India House, was pre^nted to the Court of Directors 
by the Right Honorable Earl Powis, on Wedne°day the 25th day of October 
1820 uh more particularly appears by the following extract from the Court a 
Minutes upon that occasion 

“ TheChairman (George Abercrombie Robiuson.E-q ) acquainting tho Court 
,* that Earl Powis had been pleased to authorize him to intimate a wish, on the 
,* part of Hie Lordship, to present to the Court a copy bj Mr "West of his 
t original painting, representing bis father (the late Lord Clive) rooeiving the 

grant of the Dev annte from the Mogul 

“ Resolved —That the Chairman bo rcqnested to convey to Lord Powis the 
* Court s aAnowledgmentH for bi^ obhguig offer and to a^uie His Lordship 
“ that the Court will have great pleasure in arceptmg a picture which ropre 
“ gents one of the most important eventB in the administration of his distm 
" gnished ancostor, and in the history of the East India Company 

It appears from the annals of the time, that Robert Lord CIivl the father 
of the present Earl Powis, returned to India, as President and Governor of 
Fort "William, at the latter end of the year 17f>L and took his teat at the 
Council Board on the 3rd ol May in the year 17o5 and that on the 25th June 
m the same year, he commenced hie journey to the Upper Provinces to pay 
Hib respects to the Emperor febah Allum (< ommonlv called the threat Mogul), 
and to negotiate for grants of certain privileges to the Company from that 
monarch, in return for the very expensive and acknowledged services rendered 
his Majesty, in rescuing and defending his per&nn from the power of his 
enemies, and m securing to him, under the Company s guarantee and protec 
tion, the full possession of the province of Cora and a portion of that of 
Allahabad, being a cession to His Majesty, as a royal demesne for the suppurt 
of His royal dignity 

His Lordship arrived at the city of Allahabad, where tho Emperor then held 
his Court, about the beginning of August 17b 5 and bv the 19th ot that month 
he had succeeded m obtaining from His Majesty under his sign manual the 
undermentioned documents, called Firmavne, granting or confirming to the 
Company, m perpetuity, the several advantages thorein particularized 

1 A Ftrmawn for the Denan-nae of Bengal, Behar and OrLSsa, dated 12th 
August 1765 , the ceremony of presenting which by the Emperor to Lord 
Clive is the subject of the picture 

2 A Firmann confirming to the Company the reversion of Lord Clive’s 
Jaghe&r, agreeable to the Nabob b SutiAud before obtained, dated 12th August 
1765 

3 A Firwtatm confirming to the Company the possession of Bnrdwau, 
Midnapoor, Chittagong and the Zemin dary of the twenty four Perg unnaha 
m Bengal, dated 12th August 1765 
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4 A Firmaun confirming the Company’s possessions in the Carnatic 

5 A Firmaun confirming to the Company their possession of the five 

Northern Sircars m the Deccan, 

His Lordship also, dnrmg his stay at Allahabad, entered into a treaty of 
peace with Bujah Dowlah, dated 16tb August 1765, which was sealod and 
approved hy the Emperor By one article of this treaty Su]ab Dowlah agrees 
to pay fifty lakhg of Bnpees to the Company, in consideration of the great 
expense incurred in carrying on the war This peace was proclaimed m 
Calcutta the yth September 1/65 on whioh day ~FTih Lordship, having resumed 
his seat at tho Board, laid before hiB Council an extract from the proceedings 
of a Select Commitceo held on the 7th September, upon his return to the 
Presidency accompanying the copy of the treaty of peace concluded by him 
and General Oarnnc on the part of the Company, and by the Nabob witb 
Sujah Dowlah and ratified by tho Emperor, together with the translation of 
thy grant ot the Dewanw c, and of an agreement subscribed by the Nabob in 
consequence also translations ol the if annul* from the Emperor, confirming 
to the Company their former possessions, and securing to tnern the reversion 
m perpetuity uf His Lordship o Jaghser 
Lord Clive, in hi® letter to the Court of Directors, dated the 30th of Septem 
her 17oi, writes thus 

41 The Dewannee is the superintendent y of all the lands and the collection 
M of all the revenues of the piovmces of Bengal, Behar and Uns3a The 
“ assistance which the Great Mogul had received from our Arms and Treasury, 
* made him readily bestow the grant upon the Company, and it is done in the 
“ most effectual manner \ ou cm desire The allowance for the support ot the 
" Nabob s dignity and power and the tribute toHia ifajeBty, must be regulaily 
“ paid , the remainder belongs to the Company ” 


Russian Trade with China 
Tv thr Editor of th Asiatic Journal 

Sir, — Tho depressed state of British commerce compared with its oonditmn 
previoas to the year 1814 when the cessation of war let loose upon us a variety 
of competitors m the moat profitable branches of our trade, has directed the 
attention of the mercantile world to every avenue where there is supposed to 
exist a possibility of extending it especially throughout the vast ana opulent 
regions ot tho East The traffic carried on between the interior of Russia 
aud tho western pTovmi_e» of Cbma through the town of Kiachta, situated on 
the borders of the two empires which, from its comparative insignificance, 
was till lately almost overlooked, has, owing to this natural ana laudable 
eolicitnde, attracted considerable notice I propose Sir, to oocupy a few 
pages of vour Journal with some observations upon this trade, and the prospect 
it affords of benefiting, at hast m any matennl degree, the commerce and 
manufactures of the United Kingdom 

In the evidence collected by the respective Committees of the Lords and 
Commons on Foreign Trade in the years 1820 and 1821, from whence many 
of my facts will be derived, mention is made of another channel of trade between 
the two countries at the town of Mai mai tchm, which in said m one part of the 
evidence to be fall mg off, and m another to be less considerable than that of 
Kiachta at, the latter is preferred But it is remarkable that these apparently 
distinct branches of trade are m fact one and the same the town or Kiachta 
being built by the Russians on one bank of the stream or rather brook, of 
that name, which is the boundary of each empire, and the village of Mai mai 
tchm by the Chinese on the other The latter, as its name imports,* is only 
used as a medium of communication with the Russian traders, who call it by 

• Mu m&i tr.fr in signifies place or village of bavmg and Belling A late traveller stated 
that it contain b three hundred men, and not a single female. The garrison oNUieta of 
Mongols , the Governor is a Mandarin changed every three y *4rt 
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another name signifying in the Russo-Tar tar tongue, the village of the Chinee e, 
which it won Id not be easy to write accurately, ana ib ill adapted to our organs 
of pronunciation 

Before the Muscovites had finally conquered Siberia, and whilst the No 
rnadic tnbee of Tartars were spread over the vast tracts to the westward of 
the Chinese territory, the former had no connection with, and indeed little 
knowledge of the Empire of China, until they heard that the Tartars had 
obtained possession of it and their Khan was seated upon the throne The 
commercial intercourse between the two countries has been traced by Mr 
Cose,* and it would appear that a very considerable time elapsed before the 
trade subsided into a regular and authorized channel The encroachments ot 
the Russians upon their neighbours the Mongols provoked th« jealousy of the 
Chinese who endeavoured to check their progress by building towns and 

C eoplmg them either with Chinese or Tartars An open rapture took place 
etween the two Governments during the reign of the Chinese Emperor Cam hi, 
about the year lbSO this was followed by the treaty of Nershmski m 1689 
Subsequent to this period, the traffic between the two nations became more 
regular than formerly, and in 16-12, Peter I, obtained from the Chinese 
Government the liberty of trading by caravans as well as by individual 
merchants This trade by caravans was a monopoly of the Russian State, 
and the persons composing them wore probably on that account maintained 
at, the expense of the Chinese Court whilst they continued m the empire The 
conquests of the Russians continued to be a subjei t of uneasiness to the 
Chinese but political jealousy was not the only ground for the disputes which 
occurred between the two Governments Yanous altercations arose trom the 
customary chicanery of the Chinese dealers who (according to Bell) were in 
the habit of purchasing goods on credit from the caravans and when the 
money became due, refusmgto pay In 171°, m consoquonce ot some differences 
which interfered with the Russian trade an embassy was sent from the 
Muscovite Court to that of China and M de Lange, the envoy, remained at 
Pekin as the Agent of Russia during part of 1721 and 1722 f In the year 
1727 Commissioners from Russia and China met at the frontiers and concluded 
a treaty on the spot where the village of Kiachta was afterwards built by which 
it was arranged that a caravan consisting of two hundred persons only 
(instead of at least five times the number) should be sent to Pekin once m 
three years and the trade on the frontiers, hitherto indiscriminate, confined 
to the future village of Kiachta, and that ot Zuruchaitu The caravan trade 
appertained to the Russian Government until 17 r >5 when it was renounced by 
Catherine II, and the roval monopoly of the fur trade by which it was 
supplied with its chief articles of barter, was abolished in 17b2 

An academy for the instruction of Russian youths m the Chinese tongue 
was established at Pekin before the time of Peter the Great This establish 
ment still subsists, and the youths so educated are afterwards employed at 
Kiachta aa interpreters and agents 

The route of th e caravan from Siberia to Pekm seemB to have been the same 
as that of the present Kiachta trade which has constituted the sole overland 
commerce between Russia and China since the year 1800, when a kind of 
commercial treaty was entered into between the two Governments, and the 
trade strictly limited to the town of Krnohta Bell, of Antermony who tra 
versed this route in 1720 J proceeded from Tobolsk (the oapital or one of the 
capitals of Siberia) to Tara, crossed the Baraba, which he represents to be, aa 
its name implies a marshy plain, passed the Oby, and reached Tomsk Thence 
he proceeded to Yemseyaki, and afterwards to Ehmski, on the River EUm, 
where the road to China diverges to the south east (another to the northward 
leading to the icy regions) towards Irkutsk Leaving this p^ace, he crossed 


* Aeocmnt of R unman Discoveries between Asia and America, Part II 
+ Hlb account of the transactions at Pekm during hie resilience is appended to Bell s 
Narrative, vol II 

J Travels from St Petersburg!! to yanous parts of A bis, toL I 
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Lake Baika] to Selmgensla. The boundary between the Bassoon and Chinese 
Empires he states to be a n volet (doubtless the Kiachta) at Saratzyn Prom 
hence, after passing the Tola, he entered the desert, and pursuing a south 
easterly direction, reached the Chinese wall, and arrived at a city which he 
calls Siangfa 

An interesting narrative of a journey from Ochotek to Kiachta, performed 
bv Captain Peter Gordon, in the year 18 19 appeared m your Journal for July 
1821 and the route followed by that gentleman corresponds bo far as he 
travelled with thr hrief abstract whioh I have given of Bell, whose description 
of Selmgenski, and the manners of the Bonats, Captain Gordon pronounces to 
be perfectly correct and applicable to their present condition 

With the exception of the water carnage across Lake Baikal (or the Holy 
Sea as it is termed) the navigation of which is not only tedious, but dangerous, 
owing to the rocky borders, the want of harbours, and the insecurity of the 
vessels merchandize is transported from St Petersburgh to Pekm chiefly by 
land, except heavy goods or small value The distance between these two 
places is reckoned at 8,0-40 versts or t 330 English miles namely. 

Versts 


From Petersburg^ to if os cow 734 

Moscow to Nushney Xovogorad 800 

Nemhuey Xovogorad to Tobolsk 1 995 

Tobolsk to Irkutsk 2,918 

Irkutsk to Kiachta 471 


6 508* 

KiaJita to Pekin 1 532f 


8,040 


The latter road lies through a flat desert country before it reaches the 
Chinese wall , the former traverses in some places a difficult one, whioh for a 
portion of the vear is obstructed bv the weather The temperature between 
Tomsk and Tobolsk Captain Gordon Bays, was in January 1820, 4t> of Reau 
mur the mercurt freezing, that of Kiachta, in November preceding, was 30 
of Reaumur equal to 35$ degree below the freezing point of Fahrenheit 
The trade of Kiachta ia thus Btated by Mr Ooxe for the year 1777 


Its Cop 

Value of imports from China 1 484 712 S£ 

Value of exports to China l,313,b21 35 

Duties collected 481,460 59$ 

This statement he represents as exhibiting an imperfect view of the trade , 
because the year 1777 was an unfavorable oue and the good 0 comprehended 
are those only which paid duty, excluding the contraband articles, the traffic 
in which he nays is large He estimates the average gross amount of the trade 
(including the contraband) at four millions of roubles In the year 1798, the 
value of the exports was estimated at the same sum , namely, four millions of 
silver roubles as the trade is almost entirely one of barter, the amount of the 
imports will be nearly the same In 1813 the value of imports and exports is 
stated at 5,407,300 roubles, and the trade is represented as increasing In 
1816 the amount is calculated at about six millions of roubles by Mr Weguelin, 
in his evidence before the Select Committee of the Commons I In a general 
statement of the commerce of Russia, laid before the Lords 7 Committee on 
Trade, in 1820 and 1821, § the commeroe of Kiachta, during the years 1818 and 
1819, is thus exhibited 


* Or 4,315 English miles 
t Report on Foreign Trade, 1821, p 207 


t Or 1,015 English miles. 
$ Appendix Q 
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BDSffL&U MADE TM OBDf* 


1818— Value of goods imported 

1818— Value of goodB exported 
Duty collected 

1819 — Value of goodB imported 
Value of goods exported 
Duty collected 


Ra. Cop 

3.169.110 18 

3.109.110 
2,969 266 

4 . 142.485 

4142.485 
4,309,330 


18 

50* 

72 

72 

92* 


According to another statement given m evidence before the Lord s, the total 
value of European manufactures bartered at Kiachta m the year 1819, amount 
ed to a million sterling It ib however extremely difficult to fix the exact 
value of the goods exchanged, from the mode of harter employed by the two 
people who are actuated bj a mutual desire to defraud their respective Govern 
mentis of the dutj due on their transactions A Chinese says, here is a cheat 
of tea worth so much,” fixing an arbitrary price upon it The Russian says, 
‘ I have bO many furs, or so much cloth,’ which he barters for the tea , so that 
the nominal sum upon which the duty is paid may be much less than the 
actual value of the commodities * This circumstance, and the extent of the 
trade in contraband articles (of which raw silk on the part of the Chinese, and 
British cloths on the part of the B.uS'.ians, are examples), make it probable that 
the aforegoing statements are less correct than that ot Captain Gordon, who 
says that the value of the imports on either side may be estimated at not less 
than twelve millions of -rouble}. 


The articles of barter on the part of the Russians uto, fir^t, furs and peltry, 
sea-otter, fox sable and squirrel shins , secondly woollen cloths Russian, 
Polish and German latterly a large proportion ot English woollens was 
added this branch of the trade having increased in consequence of the scarcity 
of skins Captain Gordon also mentions metals ’cattle and corn, besides gun 
powdei and bullion which wero smuggled The returns from the Chinese 
consist of tea, silk, raw and manufactured (the former is prohibited by the 
Government), silk and cotton goods, porcelain, sugar candy, tobacco, rhubarb, 
musk, & c 

In the year 180G a quantity of English oottons was purchased by Russian 
merchants at Leipsic, and Bent to Kiachta This circumstance it would 
appear, led to a further introduction of British goods , and in the year 1819, 
the quantity of British manufactures exported to China through the Russian 
territories, according to a statement from St Petersburgh, was as follows 
"Woollen cloths (m imitation of Saxon) camlets, and bombazets, about 490,000 
yardB 

Chintz, and imitations of Bandana handkerchiefs, a large quantity 
Muslins and white cottons, 2HU,' 'UU yards 
Manchester velveteens, 120,000 yards 
Manchester velverete, 40,000 yards 

The trade of Kiachta is most active during the fair which begins m February, 
and lasts two months The commodities obtained m barter from the Chinese 
are conveyed to Neishney Novogorod on the Wolga, near to itB confluence with 
the Ocka, where them is an annual fair in the month of August formerly held 
at Alakanef, on the some river, but removed from thence on account of the 
inundations to which the latter place is subject At this fair, merchants from 
St Petersburgh and Moscow meet the dealers from Siberia and Tartary, bring- 
ing tee*, silks, rhubarb, Ac , from Kiachta The goods purchased by thee* 
dealers at Neishney Novogorod, in August, are transported in carts or 
sledges to Kmehta, where the demand commences m November and lasts till 
March The quanta ty of tea brought through Kiachta is calculated by Mr 
Rickards Russian correspondent at from forty to fifty thoasand chests 
Captain Gordon states it at 66,000 chests, which, averaging each chest at 


* Evidence of Mr Wegxetm 
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seventy four pounde (the East India Company’s chests ustially average 
seventy six pounds), amounts to nearly five mil li nn a of pounds, only lees 
by about a sixteenth of half the quantity imported from Canton by the 
Am ericana in 1818 19, for the supply of their own market and the 
European continent Only half the quantity is Bold at the fair of 
Keishney Novogorod , the other moiety is probably disposed of at the inter- 
mediate places Detween that town and Kiachta It is universally asserted, 
that the tea brought from China through the Tartar frontier is of a far superior 
quality and flavour to that which 13 procured at Canton, Is this superiority 
to be ascribed to an intrinsic quality ot the plant arming from difference of 
sod or mode of treatment at the place ot its growth, or are the properties of 
the article less injured by a long land carnage than by a sea voyage P Bell 
states that the tea commonlv sold at Pekin ia preferable to that which is 
brought from Canton Captain Gordon remarks that the Russians are very 
careful of the tea whilst in the packages, and are at great pains to drink the 
infusion in perfection The proportion of black and green tea obtained 
through. Kiachta are nine tenths of the former, and one tenth of the latter 
The black tea Bells at 420 roubles the cheat the green from r <u0 to 600 
doubles * The duty on tea paid to the Emperor of Russia is about a rouble 
the pound. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr Rickards f and also of Mr Tate X who 
seem to have derived their mformation from tlio same Bource, that the journey 
fiom St Petersburgh to Kiachta occupies upwards ot five months and if, as 
ifl usually the case the commodities are interchanged at Neishney Novogorod, 
nearly a year is consumed The Chinese merchandize ie likewise slow in 
reaching the market In June last, 7S > carta, of about halt a ton each arrived 
at Mai mai tcbm from Pckm in fifty one days This period accords with the 
computation of M Pallia who assigns four or five days for the journey from 
Pekm to the wall of China and forty six days for the passage across the 
desert to Kia< hta § In mo^t cases a commercial operation between St Peters 
burgh and Kiachta consumes more than two years before it ic finally realized 

The rhubarb, which is one of the articles bartered by the Chinese they 
chiefly procure from their Mongol subjects and is the same known in Europe 
by the name ot Russian or Siberian rhubarb It is of the finest quality and 
very Bcarce and dear Bell speaks of this drug, and adverts to the injury the 
root sustains from the practice among the Mongols of boring a hole through 
the pieces tor the convenience of drynig them causing its frequent decay 
He also states that the Mongols give themselves no concern about propagating 
the plant which is left to accident, or the office of birds that distribute the 
Beads This is remarkablt , because these people were acquainted with the 
medicinal virtues of this root at h, period when it was entirely unknown in 
Europe, as ib demonstrated by Rubruquis, who, in the course or his mission to 
these partR, expresses hia astonishment- and av>e at witnessing its wonderful 
effects ‘ I thought, ’ says the simple friar, who whs probably a sincere 
believer m the efficacy of relics * that it had been some holy relic brought 
from the holy land of Jerusalom ” The musk is obtained from theKustooree, 
or muskdeer, which inhabits tbo mountainous portion of Tartary called 
Thibet, over which the Chinese authority extends, to the barriers opposed by 
nature 

My design has been to comprehend in the aforegoing sketch the ongm, 
extint and naturo of this trade , and I shall now proceed to consider how far 
British merchants can avail themselves of it, so aa to reap any material 
advantage 

* 1 heae rmtlw are paper money The silver rouble is equivalent to 860 oopeoa, or three 
roubles and iu tentha m bank paper 

+ Commons Rep , p 339 J Ibid , p 302 

1 In returning from Pekin, the Russian Embassy, to which Rail was attached, were seven 
days in reaching Kalian, three miles short of the wall, and only twenty eight dayB before 
they arrived at Baratsyn, or Kiachta, including a delay of two days, during which they pro- 
vided neceesanee for pausing the desert 
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It is obvious, at the first view, that a direct traffic between Chinese and 
British traders cannot be earned on securely, if at al] through the territories 
of an intermediate State like Russia. The consequence of an extension m the 
effectual demand for British manufar tores on the Chinese borders would be to 
make them more acceptable commodities in Russia These articles, when sent 
on commission to St Petersburgh, must change proprietors at Neishney 
Novogorod, long before they reach their ultimate destination The returns 
would be made to England, either ui Russian produce, or in bills from St 
Petersburgh the latter mode would, from the Btate of the exchange, be often 
a serious evil to tbe Bncish merchant But there are considerations of greater 
importance, which present insuperable obstacles to the enterprise of the Bri 
tish trader 


In the first place, tins trade is regarded with scrupulous jealousy by both 
Governments On the part of the Chinese it is confined to certain privileged 
merchants nine in number, who compose an association resembling the Hong 
or Security Merchants at the port of Canton On the other hand the Russian 
Government restrains all persons from engaging in the Kiachta trade, bnt 
native born subjects of wealth and respectability namel} , Copets of the first 
guild or class, who pay £ >00 per annum for their patent Their number is 
about forty five This regulation ib calculated to throw obstacles in the wav of 
employing even British capital in this branch of commerce 

Secondly it is essentially a barter trade no money passes between tbe 
parties, skins and teas, cloth and musk or Thubarb are respect ivcly mter 
changed so that this species of ttaffic is governed by different laws from 
commerce in general buppoHing the Chinese to be eager for Briti°h manu 
faotures, and willing to take off a larger proportion than formerly (which 
though affirmed m the evidence hoiore the Committees appears irreconcih able 
with the apathy with which they regard these articles ni Canton ) the sellers 
muHt be prepared to receive a greater portion of Chinese produr fcions espe- 
cially tea Now the quantity ot the latter article bi ought hom Kiachta is 
at present so large, that the Russian home consumption could scarcely be 
expected to absorb an additional quantity , and to stimulate its distribution 
throughout the continent by the Russians, cannot be a politic measure on our 
part to say nothing of the prejudice it would cause to the interests of the 
English East India Company 


Thirdly supposing the two forium bfivtacW were TPmavod, or modified so 
as to allow of the introduction of British goods to au extent that would offer a 
stimulus to our manufacturers the enormous carnage expenses {besides the 
various imposts) attending their transportation to Kiathta swell the price of 
the articles to such a degree, that, according to Mr Rickards,* velveteens 
which sell here at 2e to 2a 2d per yard cost at Kiachta from 3x 6d to y« 
Exorbitant profits, arising from the monopoly of the trade and its slow 
return 1 ?, do not appear to be considered m this calculation for m the letter 
from RnsBia beforo adverted to the expense of carriage on British goods sent 
to Kiachta is estimated at three tunes the original cost of the articles The 
novelty of some of these goods to the Chinese dealers may perhaps have 
attracted purchasers at these extravagant prices , but it is ridn ulous to suppose 
that the Chinese would continue to buy at their Tartar frontier i plvetenns at a 
price for which they are able to supply the best i > h pt, manufactured by them 
selves, to European traders for exportation, at Canton That thev can do so is 
asserted by Mr Elphmstcme who adds that very fine velvets? are maunfoctared 
in the middle provinces of China. Mr Tate estimates that the same sort of 
goods which could be delivered at Canton for 2s t » d per yard wonld coat at 
Kiachta 8a 6d The ulterior charges are probably nearly similar m both cases 
Mr Drummond states that the imposts on goods passing through the mtenor 
of China are heavy and the carnage expenses very considerable 
In the last place, a still more formidable obstacle exists in the natural 


* Evidanoe before the Lords Connmttae, 1820 
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anxiety of the Russian Government to cheok the importation of such of our 
manufactures as are likely to interfere -with their own With this view, they 
encourage the introduction of Polish, Saxon and Prussian cloths in preference 
to ours, probably until their own arrive at a greater degree of perfection 
The imitations of chintz and Bandana handkerchief s, mentioned in the preced- 
ing account of British goods exported to China through Kiachta, in the year 
1819, it appears, were smuggled (which is probably the reason that no precise 
estimate of the quantity i* given), and Mr Rickards states that the British 
manufactures sent to Kiachta are almost all contraband , British woollen and 
cotton goods being generally speaking not allowed to bo entered for transit 
a privilege which is not however, denied to Prussian manufactures The 
latter are, moreover, subject to leas duty on importation The following was 
represented to the Lords Committee a3 the bc&Io of duties chargeable on 
cloth* imported into Russia 

British, woollens of all widths' are subject to a duty of 2s 2c7 per pound, or 
4c per yard and are not permitted to be entered for transit Prussian and 
Saxon woollen cloths are allowed to bo so entered, and m that case pay a duty 
of per pound, or about per vard If the latter are intended for 
Russian consumption they are chargeable with a duty of In id per pound, 
or about 2» td per jard provided they he narrow , but it they aro above the 
width of thirty six inches they are subject to the same duty as British wool- 
lens ot all widths, namelv about 4s per yard 

It appears however by late information from St Peteraburgh, that a new 
Russian tariff has just been published (and is now in operation) prefaced by 
some observations upon tbe commerce of the empire , wherein it is &nt forth, 
that the importation of foreign wi ought goods has been found to be detn 
mental to the national manufactures, which still '•tand m need of protection 
Under this ostensible plea, the increased duties are made chiefly to fall upon 
British manufactured goods The Government proiosses indeed to be actuated 
not by jealousy towards any individual country, bub hj a general principle, 
which the non concurrence of other Governments m the liberal system pursued 
heretofore by Russia in its commen ini policy has forced the latter to adopt 
Accordingly, the privileges conceded to Prnsaia by treaty of l%h December 
1818 relative to tho importation ot certain ot its manufactures, and for the 
transit of Prussian cloth to Asia, aro to cease at the end of the yoor Moan- 
while the quantity it. limited an ex< css of oO'MMiO arahecno (46t> U< 0 yards) 
sent to Asia will be subject to duty according to the present tariff 

Such being the impediments offered to British merchants in Russia, it would 
be idle to hold out encouragement to them to persevere m attempts to insinuate 
the manufactures of this country into the Empire of China through the 
Russian frontior , and I have little doubt that, under the circumstances stated, 
jour readers will aequiosec in the opinion, or rather admission, given by Mr 
Tato in his evidence hef ore the Lords Committre, that ‘ such an overland 
trade can never be of national importance ” In 1820 tho trade in Bnti&h 
manufactures to China through Kiachta, had not increased, according to the 
letter from Rnseia before quoted , and in the Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons which lay& little stress upon this branch of trade, it 
is observed, that “ the difficulty of thus introducing British manufactures 
into China through RusBia is increasing , a circumstance,” it n, added, “ which, 
coupled with the evidence which the partial success of that circuitous traffic 
affords of the extent ot the provincial market of China, ought to stimulate 
thiB country to every measure by which a more ready and direct intercourse 
with that great empire may be accomplished * 

There is another point I cannot forbear adverting to, and which is by no 
means to be overlooked in considering a f-ubject of this nature, namely, the 
administration oi justice, and state of Government, in the vast extent of 
country through, which the commerce of Kiachta passes beforo xb reaches its 


* Thirl Report, page 208 
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destination Tho state of a ff ai r s m Siberia baa long been a reproach to the 
Government of Russia. The abuses existing in almost every department and 
the rapacity of the various authorities from the Governor General to the 
Director of Commerce, must have bren ae unfavorable to the trade and 
industry as to the character and improvement ot the inhabitants of that 
neglected province The late Governor Genera] Paste], is represented by 
Captain Gordon, as receiving Oiju roubles per annum from each of his three 
Governors he adds, ‘ we may trace the evil to the Emperor and his Munstera 
who appomt Governors to provinces, hut do not pa\ them , who omit to 
enquire into the state ot the different Governments and debar the subjects 
from making known their grievances, eithpr by petition to tho throne or by 
a free press The voice of the people is stifled because the Emperor cannot 
be troubled ” The pav of the Director of Commerce ut Kiachta is about 
2,0UU roubles (his predecessor received but 8< " 1 >, and be lives at an expense of 
<5 or 8<KH> and may make 12 or 20 <>00 more When the Bonata ana others 
apply for passes to take their uittle to the Chinese market it is usual to delay 
until they are glad to sell to tne first bidder, -who atterwards pa\ s the sum 
required fur a douceur The Emperor seems at length to have paid some 
attention to the Government ot Siberia , and Captain Gordon ^peakB highly 
of the character and measures of 31 de bpcranski, the now Governor C eneral 
It appears that he was Secrptarv ot State at the pei iod oi Buonaparte s 
invasions , hut f being a man ot humble origin, though of tho most splendid 
talents the nobles took that oppnrtumti uf effecting niR rum ho was banish 
ed to Siberia but having been lately appointed Governor Gene vai of 

that province he may be considered as lestored to favor ’ The temporary 
disgrace of 31 de bpeiaaifeki mm bo regarded as an event as fortunate to 
him^elt as it has been to tho province to which be w is bim bed aud Captain 
Gordon will be gratified to hear the result of that officer 8 efforts at reform- 
at iou. A German newspaper latclv contained an account of an Uka. c, publish 
ed at SL Peteri-burgh on 2oth Januarv lb32 <l> S ) respei ting the abu£,e±> and 
mal administration ot hiheria Upon if de Speian^Li & Rcpoit an mvtBfciga 
tion took place which ended in the r- rooval punishment or censure, ot f>78 
civil officers among vhom is CKptam Gordon s old arqnamtnnoe the Governor 
of Irkutsk M Treskm (ffurkm, tho German Editoi write® his name] who 
is given over to justice , M Ulesrhrwsky Governor of Tomhk ia dismissed, 
and leferredwitu his defence to the Senate The late Governor General of 
Siberia, Tnvy Councillor Pestel is discharged from the service “ becauso he 
had remained twelve years absent from the sceno uf his official duties and by 
hie long absence left ample room for thc®e evil practices 4_n Imperial 
Edict appeared at the same tune respecting tho new division of Siberia 

Upon the whole, although our merchants deserve every commendation for 
their diligence in catering for information, that will enable the legislators of 
this country to device mca urea for giving greater scopo to its external trade , 
and although the latter deserve every pran>e for readiness in receiving and 
abilitv in digesting theae det&ds, we must in this instance lament the failure 
of Ruccess in their joint efforts, aud we moreover discover new reasons to 
deplore the continuance of that jealous hostile feeling which governs the 
conduct of the Chinese Government xn matters ot trade Against this dis 
trustful policy every art of attack seems to fail Persuasion has often been 
tned, assisted by the audible voice of self interest, which however seems to 
lose all its efficacy upon the government of the Celestial Empue loice it is 
ridiculous to think ot and time seems only to confirm that obstinate adhe 
rence to ancient prejudice, 

- — . Quod nee Jovie ira, nec ignis, 

Nec potmt femuo, nec edax aholero \ehi8tas 

I am, Sir, 

Tour very obedient servant, 

T 
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Scv \s,tmiOODRA Bpidpe ovlr the ClUYERY 

The Island Called fee\&'nmm'iodr.i r, remarkable fur the much admired falls 
oftheCuiverv it \uu> lornierlj a place of very greit importance, the ruins 
ot a. town a fortre-s and a palace, and more partnularly ol two fine stone 
budges over each branch of the uvei, are still to be traced there According 
to traditionary accounts, some centuries have elapsed since the town was 
destroyed, and the bridges broken down , and although Sevasammoodra 13 
< inmdercd a pWo of greit sanctity both by Hmdu> and Mussulmans and 
is an object of attention to European travellers no attempt was made to redeem 
it from the state of buv ige desolation into wine h it hail fallen until the grant 
of the Island by Government gave a spur to mdivnhul enterprise, which has 
been crowned with complete ml mot-t extraordinary ■'\ircebS 

A bridge his been erected across the eastern bnnch of the river a thousand 
feet in length, thirti en lti breadth and twenty three in hi ighfc it is supported 
on four hundred pillars ut stone, which form a hundred ami thirteen arches 
many of the pill vr-*, wfan h are from eight to svventi en feet in lengtn * are let 
into the rock to the depth of five feet Attempts were mnae to bnng the stone 
pillars of the origin il bnd 0 e luto usi , but from the effect of fire, the} were 
found to crumble ta pieces m the hands of the workmen and it became neces- 
sary + o earn ulmo^t every block of stone from a consider able distance to the 
site of tho bridge The nver h is considerably enlarged its bed since the origi- 
nal bridge was built which consisted of eighty-seven aiches The new bridge 
was commenced on the 1st March 1819, and completed on the 31st March 1821, 
within the short space oi two years 

This really magnificent structure is the work of a single individual it was 
planned by him and built entirely at his own expense, not only without assist- 
ance, but in defiance oi general opinion, which had pronounced the projector 
to be little better than a madman 

A3 this is m a great measure a work ot chanty, the author of it is disinclined 
to declare what it cost It is witlnn the knowledge of the writer that the 
“ "Wellesley Bridge/ at benngip vtam, winch is not more than two thuds the 
length of the new bridge, with all the facilities afforded to the work, by its 
vicinity to the populous town of Senngapatam, and by the resources which 
were brought into play at the command ot a despotic Government, cost the 
Mysore Treasury from seventy to eighty thousand pagodas. 


• From the water mark 




cos 


seyasammoodra bridge over the c advert 


The bridge at Sevas ammoodra is built in a jungle, at a distance from every 
populous plate and it was necessary to bring all the laborers employed in the 
work from Mysore a distance of forty miles 

Not a single bridge has been built by the British Government over the river 
Cauvery, whir li nms for a distance of nearly two hundred miles through the 
centre of their Southern Provinces, and the only safe passage over it ; at all 
seasons of the year, ib by the bridges which lead from the Mysore dominions, 
over the Island of Senngapatam, into the Mysore dominions again 

A glance at the map will show how much trade and military movements 
would be benefited by the erection of a bridge forty or fifty miles to the south 
and east ot Senngapatam The direct route tor commerce and for troops, 
would then be from Hydrabad to Bollary, Bangalore Malavellj , across the 
Cauvery to Sitval, either through the Camenpooram or Guzzlehutty pass to 
Tnchinopolv Madura, Tinnevelly and Quiion, <ic It is computed that a dis 
tame of from forty to fifty miles at least, would be saved to troops marching 
from Quiion, Tinnevelly, upon Mangalore and Bellary, by taking this road It 
would alwaj s be the shortest and most eligible road for troops moving from 
Tnchinopoly to Senngapatam, the distance being less and the Cauvenpooram 
pass capable of being made much easier for the passage of guns, &o , than the 
Guzzlehutty , and it would secure a passage across the river at all seasons to 
troops destined from Tnthinupoly to Bangalore and Bellary, without taking 
them much out of their direct route 

The name of this mentonous individual is Ramasawmy Moodclly He was 
brought up by Colonel Wilks, and waa employed under him for twenty four 
years he is now an inhabitant of Mysore The idea of the w ork originated 
with him when he visited the Island of Sevasammoodra with Colonel Wilks, 
in the year 1805 
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CAPTAIN HOIKjaON’a STJRY2Y OP THE GANGES, &0, IN 1817 

VtEBES BOEEOWTD FROM A PERSIAN ODE OF IjAFKZ 

Ai bad nesimi y&r dan 
Zaa nefhei mushed&r dan, Ac 

0 sweet gale ' thou bearest the fragrant scent of my beloved thence it w thou 
h-ast this musky odour beware , do not steal, die 

0 fragrant gale ! that balmy breath 
From my beloved's lips you bore , 

The theft is plain go, range the heath, 

And steal from her sweet lips no more 

O pine ' the goddess of the grove ! 

Thv graceful form enchants the eye 

Eut what art thou beside my love ? 

Where is thy grace when she is mgh 1 

O rose \ long wilt thou Btnve in vim, 

Ere thou canst with her bloom compare , 

Thorns mar thy buds, and cankers stain , 

But ah© is spotless, Boft and fair 

O radiant star 1 thy distant gleams 
Neer with her sparkling looks can vie 

Cold, faint, and dull, thy brightest beams, 

To the warm lustre of her eye. 

0 wisdom ' if thy choice were free 
Throughout the universe to rove, 

What could the wide world offer thee 
More preciouB than Eliza’s lo e l 

Be calm, my throbbing heart 1 — how well 
Thou know st that long loved, much lov’d name 1 

Thy wishes cannot time impel 
Which soon will crown thy faithful fl ime 

E R 


Captain Hodgson's Journal of a Survey to the head of tha 
Ganges, &c in 181 7 

( From the Asiatic Researches, Vol XI V * ) 

Prefacing, that having pursued the course of the Ganges, a considerable 
way bej ond Gangoti i, “ and to the place where its head is concealed by mosses 
of snow which never melt ’ Captain Hodgson (who was joined at Reital by 
Lieutenant Herbert of the 8th N I , and of whose skill and zeal honorable men 
tion is made), states, that he deems it unnecessary to say anything about his 
Burvey before reaching Reital, having nothing to add to Captain Paper's 
account of Captain Webb’s Survey in 1808, which was discontinued at Cajant, 
near Reital, in consequence of serious impeding obstacles He observes 

“I shall, therefore, only give an account of the conrBe of the nver above the 
village ot Reital where lhalted to make arrangements for my progress through 
the rugged regions before me, in which I found I had no chance of getting any 
supplies of grain for my followers. I was consequently obliged to buy gram, 
and to aeud it off before me, 60 os to form little magazines at the places f 
intended to halt at and as I learnt that several of the Sang as or spar-bndges 
over the nver had been destroyed by avalanches of snow, I sent a large party 
of laborers to re-establish them ” 

* A* abstracted in the India Qa~sttt The fourteenth volume ha* not yet been published 
in this oountry — Ed 
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Considering Ratal as the point of departure, Captain Hodgson took paina 
to ascertain its latitude and longitude By a senes of observations with the 
reflecting circle of Thought on, and also by his astronomical circular instrument, 
he found the former to be 30° 48' 28' N By two observations of immersions 
of the first satellite of Jnpiter, and one of the second, he thinks the longitude 
of Ratal may be taken at 6h 14m 20s. 6. or 78° 35' 60' 7" East of Greenwich. 
The telescope used in observing the satellites was a Dollanda 42 inches achro 
matic refractor, with an aperture of two and three-quarter inches, and power 
of about 75 applied, having a tall stand and rackwork for slow motion The 
watch was a Marine chronometer, made by Holineux, of London 

<l A snowy peak, called Sri Cdnta is visible both from Ratal and Sekaranpur ’ 

“ Ratal contains about 35 houses, and is esteemed a considerable village , as 
usu al in the upper mountains, where timber is plentiful, the houses are large, 
and two and three stones high When a house has three stones, the lowest 
serves to shelter the cattle by night the eocond is a Bort of granary, and m 
the upper the family dwells , round it there is generally a strong wooden gal 
lery or ball ony, which is supported by beams that project from the walls The 
roofs of the houses are made of boards or slates they are shelving and project 
much beyond the top of the walls, and cover the balcony, which is closed, in 
bad weather, bv strong wooden shutters or pannels These houses ire very 
substantial, and have a handsome appearance at a distance but they are 
exceedingly filthy withm, md full of vermin. The walls are composed of long 
cedar beams and stone in alternate courses , the ends of the beams meet all the 
comers, where they are bolted together by wooden pins Houses of this con 
Struct ion are said to last for soveral ages, tor the Deodar or C avion pine, which 
I suppose to be the Cedar of Lebanon,* is the largest, most noble and durable 
of all trees. 

“ The situation of the village on the east side of a mountain, the summit of 
which is covered with snow, and tho foot washed by the Rktigirathi is very 
pleasant It commands a noble view of the &n Canta and other adjoining 
peaks of the HvmAlava, on which the Know for ever rests Snow also remains 
until the rains, on all tho mountains of the second order, which are visible 
hence, both up and down the river Manv cascades are formed by the melting 
of the snows on the toot ot the surrounding mountains One, in particular, 
descends in repeated falls of several hundred teet each, from the summit of a 
mountain across the river and joins it near Batheri 

“ The azimuth of the Sri Canta peak (determined from the elongation of the 
pole star; is 60° 49' 29 v H E , and its altitude 9° 14' 3' 5" It is needless here 
to insert the observations of azimuth and altitudes of the other peaks seen hence, 
and at other places on the route In the following account of my progress up 
the river I have put down such remarks a? occurred at the time, and they were 
written on the -<pot, and are here inserted with very little alteration Though 
I am aware that such minute descriptions of localities must appear tedious, 
and that many repetitions occur, I hope they will be excused by those who, 
feeling interested in the subject, may have the patience to reed the detail To 
give general descriptions of such rude regions is difficult, if not impossible, 
and I trust that particular ones, though ofton tedious, will be found more faith- 
ful, and to give more precise ideas of those remote recesses of the Hnndlaya, 
which I visited For this end, and that those who are bo inclined may be able 
to know the position of the places of my journey, 1 have put down the bearings 
and distances in paces of each portion or the route, with the remarks noted at 
the tame and also the latitudes of the halting places and these simple data 
will enable any one to trace the distance and direction from Ratal to tho end 
of my journey I have only put down the bearings in single degrees , they are 
reckoned from north, which I call 360 thus 180 s is South, 270° West, and so 
on except in very steep ascents and descents, the paces may be taken at 30 
inches 


* It I* the funis Deo dim of Itoxbnrgh , thg D^vad&ru of Sanscrit writer! ~-E II W 
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“ On the 19th May, I was joined at Reital by Lieutenant Herbert of the8th 
fiegt N I , who bad been appointed my Assistant , and from his skill and seal 
the Survey has received much benefit Mr Herbert came direct from Calcutta, 
and brought for me a pair of mountain barometers, but the tubes filled in 
England had been broken ere they arrived in Calcutta There were Borne spars 
empty tubes which we filled ana used as hereafter mentioned but we could 
not succeed in boiling the mercury in the tubes, to free it entirely of air The 
height of Reital above the sea as indicated by our barometers, is 7,108 feet 

“ Having received reports that the Sanga# were repaired, and that the grain 
I sent forward was lodged m the places I directed, I left every article of bag- 
gage I could possibly do without , and having given very light loads to the 
coolies, that they might proceed with less difficulty, we mariiied from Reital 
on the 2 let May, as follows n 

May 21 st — The travellers proceeded from Reital to Tuwarra, crossed the 
Soar river on a Sanga hve paces in length, observed some micaceous iron ore 
on the Salang Mountain From Soar river to above Tvxoarro the path is 
exceedingly rugged. The mountamb are of granite, with various proportions 
of quartz and feldspar Water boiled at 19b° 

May 22nd — Marched in five hours and 48 minutes trom Tuwarra to Dangal , 
a very laborious journey The thermometer at sunrise was at 48° Crossed the 
Elgie G&rh torrent by a Sanga 15 feet long On the opposite side of the 
Ganges observed hot springs, for the first time Crossed the Ganges to Dangal 
by a Sanga, made of two stout pine spare, laid from rock to rock. Water boils 
at 202° , mean latitude of Dangal 30° 54 30" 8'" 

May 23) d — Beached Sun after a very long and laborious march, in seven hours 
Crossed the river by three Sanyas Scenery in general grand, and particularly 
sublime at the falls of Lohan Paig, where there is a frightful granite cliff of 
solid rock abowe 800 feet high Observed in their route pines of various kinds, 
and the true deal fir , and near Lohan Paig a calcareous nil, which encrusts 
everything it touches with pure lime this is singular m a region of granite 
Stici, a small decaying village, surrounded on all sides by the Himalaya rocky 
precipices, covered with snow 

May 24 ih — Marched to Dcrdhhy agenerully excellent mountain path Ther- 
mometer O R 45° Crossed the Ganges on a good Sanya crossed, also the 
Til Ghdi a large torrent with a beautiful cascade of 80 or 100 feet over a rock 
Crossed also the Eheir Gadh a large nvulet, by a Sanga, at Derail, a small 
deserted village The north bases of the mountains on the route were clothed 
with noble cedars and various sorts of large pines, generally denominated 
Cshir and Rhai or Rher Captain Hodgson was much delighted with this day's 
march, the climate being pleasant, the weather bnght, and the scenery inter 
eating Mean latitude of Derail, 31° 2' 16" 6'" 

May 25fA —Marched to Bhairug’kati Thermometer at sunnae, 64° Road 
generally level on the banks of the river , perpendicular rocky precipices rise 
immediately from the rivLr bed, to the height of 1,500 or 2,000 feet After 
crossing Liamga, a small river, on a Sanga, came to an exceedingly steep 
ascent , no vegetation In front Decani a snowy peak, rising immediately 
from the bed of the Ganges scenery very grand , very large cedars A sweep 
from & to E brought them to that most terrific and awful place called Bhav- 
rog’hatt The Sanya there was the most formidable they had yet met with 
Turned to the left, and pitched their tent at Bhatrodkati Latitude 30° Itf 
38" 7" Water boiled at 198° 

‘ Which is in a very strange place for a tent to be in, and one of the moat 
cunous sights among many here is to see a little tent pitched under vast over 
hanging masses of rock at the confluence of these two nvers, the Bh&girat’hi 
and its foaming rival the Jdhm Gangfr, or as more properly t-illed, the Jdhnevi 
the strange and ternhc appearance ot this place ( Bkairog’hdii ) exceeds the idea 
I had formed of it , no where in my travels, in these rude mountains, have I 
seen anything to be compared with this, in horror and extravagance. Pre 
cipices composed of the most solid granite, confine both nvers in narrow chan 
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nelB, and these seem, to have been scooped out by the force of the waters, 
Near the Sang a, the HhagirafM has in some places scolloped out the rock 
which overhangs it The base of these peaks is of the most compact sort of 
granite it is of a light hue, with Borne small pieces of black sparry substance 
intermixed. From the smoothness of the rocks which confine the stream, and 
which appear to have been worn so by water, I think the stream must have 
formerly flowed on a higher level, and that it ib gradually scooping its channel 
deeper for it does not appear that the walls which confine the nvere are 
masses fallen from above, but that they are the bases of the peaks themselves 
Enormous blocks have indeed fallen, and hang over our heads m threatening 
confusion , some appear 200 feet in diameter and here are we sitting 
among these mine, by the fireside at noon thermometer 52° What are 
these pinnacles of rock, 2 or 3 000 feet high, which are above us like 1 
I know not To compare small with great, I think the aptest idea I can form 
of anything that might be like them, would be the appearance that the ruins 
of a Gothic Cathedral might have to a spectator within them, supposing that 
thunderbolts, or earthquakes had rifted its lofty and massy towers, spires and 
buttresses , the parts left standing might then, in miniature, give an idea of 
the rocks of BAairoi/ktUi 

“ The great cedar pines, those gigantic sons of the snow, fringe these bare 
rockB, and fix their roots where there appears to be very little son , a few also 
of the larger deal pine are seen, but inferior trees do not aspire to grow here 
The day is dull and rainy, and I cast my eyes up at the precipice overhead, not 
without awe , a single fragment might dash us to pieces Avalanches of snow 
and rock, such, as we have passed today, and indeed for these three last daya, 
show b> their effects their vast powers of destruction, for they bring down 
forests in their overwhelming course, and dash the cedars into splinters These 
avalanches have all fallen this season . they have in places filled np the dells 
and water-courses to a great depth with snow, and extend from the peaks to 
the margin of the river 

“ A painter wishing to represent a scene of the harshest features of nature, 
should take his station under the Sanga of Bhairog’h&tx or at the confluence 
of the Bh&gtraiki and Jahnevi here it is proper to take some notice of this 
Latter nver hitherto little known Though the Bh&giraThi is esteemed the 
holy and celebrated Ganges, yet the JnJineii is accounted to be, and I think is, 
the larger stream. From a .Brahmin who officiates at Gantotru, and who has 
been np it, I collected some particulars, which though perhaps, far from correct, 
may serve to give an idea of it By the course of the nver is a pass to Bhoat 
or Thibet, by which the people from Rettal and the upper villages of Rowaien 
go to get salt, blanket, clotn and wool, in exchange for grain The trade is 
trifling and not more than a hundred people go yearly , in the latter end of 
the rams, the road is open They cany their goods on sheep and goats. The 
Brahmin has been at the frontier village called Sezlancr it is four long and 
very difficult days’ journey The first three davs are up the course of the nver, 
high above its bed, for the most part, but occasionally descending to it It is 
exceedingly steep and difficult ” 

May 26 th — Marched to Gongotri, dumbed rocks, and passed over chasms 
by means of ladders and scaffolding of decayed planks 

“ The path to day was of the worst description, and is, on the whole, I think, 
the most rugged march we have hitherto had, though there are not any long 
ascents Nothing can be more unpleasant than the passage along the rotten 
ladders and inclined scaffolds, by which the faces and corners of the precipices, 
near Bhairog’kati are made The rest of the way lies along the side of a very 
steep mountain, and is strewed with rocks The views of the snowy peaks 
which are on ad sides, were very grand and wild. 

“ The rocks are of granite, but of a lighter colour than usual, and specks of 
a bright black sparry substance are interspersed in them, at the distances of 
from one to three inches 

“ The nver’s-bed, from Bkairod’Mti to Gauricund was between mural pre 
apices of from 2 or 300 feet nigh above them was the steeply inclined 
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ground along which our path lay Though very rocky, there were many places 
with soil where the cedars grew, but not large Above the path to oar left 
were bare rocky precipices, on the s ummi t of which the snow lies at Oauri- 
cund and Gungotfi the nver's-bed becomes more open The temple of Qan- 
gotri has a mundup of stone of the smallest kind it contains small statues of 
Bhdg*ra£hi t Gangd, &c , and it is built over a piece of rock called BbAg%^a£h*- 
tida, and is about twenty ieet higher than the bed of the {ranges , and imme- 
diately above its right bank there is also a rough wooden building, at a short 
distance, for the shelter of travellers By the nver side there is in some places 
soil, where small cedars grow , but 111 general the margin is strewed with masses 
of rock, which fall from the precipices above the falls do not appear recent 
Too much tired to attempt to boil mercury in the tubes to-day At night, 
having prepared the instruments to take the immersion of one of Jupiter’s 
satellites, we laid down to rest but between 10 and 11 o’clock were awakened 
by the rocking of the ground, and on running out, soon saw the effects of an. 
earthquake , and the dreadful situation ou which we were pitched, in the midst 
of masses of rock, some of them more than 100 Ieet in diameter, and which 
had fallen fromtne cliffs above us, probably brought down by some former 
earthquake 

‘ The scene around us, shown iu all its dangers by the bright moonlight, 
waa indeed very awlul On the second shock rocks were hurled m every 
direction, from the peaks around to the bed of the nver, with a hideous noise 
not to be described, and never to be forgotten Alter the crash caused by the 
falls near us hsd ceased, we could stall hear the temble sounds of heavy falls 
in the more distant recesses of the mountains 

“ We looked up with dismay at the cliffs over head, expecting that the next 
shock would detach some ruins from them had they fallen, we could not 
have escaped, as the fragments from the snmmit would have flown over our 
heads, we should have been buried by those from the middle. 

“ Providentially there were no more shocks that night This earthquake 
was smartly felt in all parts of the mountains as well as in the plains of the 
N W Pru vmces of Hindoobtan 


“ In the morning we removed to the left bank of the river, where there is a 
bed of sand of about 15<i yards wide , then is a flat of soil, with trees of about 
20 yards wide, and immediately above it are precipices with snow on them 
Here we were much more secure , in the afternoon, indeed, the effects of the 
snow melting often caused pieces of rock to fall frum above to near our station 
but we could avoid them by running over the sand to the m er side, which 
could not be done on the right bank , besides only comparatively small pieces 
fell there, and m daylight , so that this is much the beBt side to encamp on. 
We had the curiosity to measure trigonometrically the height of the cliff at the 
foot of which we were during the shock, and found it to be 2,745 feet 
u This day, the 27tb, we had a slight shock of au earthquake, as also on 
the 28th. 

Barometers 

“ Filled a new and full length clean tube with pure mercury immediately 
after filling (unboiled), it stood at 20 in 890 

Thermometer attached 87° 

Do detached bb" 


“ Raving hung the barometer up in the tent, and allowed it to acquire the 
temperature of the air and adjusted zero, the following heights we observed 


Thermometer attached 77£° 

Do detached 63° 

Second reading an hour afterwards, 
mercury upper convex surface 

Lower part of head of column 
An hour afterwards, upper convex 
Lower line 


) Upper surface of the Mercury, 
> mchea 20,8320 

| 20 8065 At Th. 60* 

{ 7336 Det do 67° 

\ 7410 

20 8255 Ther 72' 

8080 61 
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Afternoon outside of tlie tent, three hours after filling the tube mean at 
B o'clock, 20, 7842 57° 

« There were very few, and but sm all fair) babbles m the column, and the 
vacuum was evidently pretty good, aa shown by the smart cracking of the 
mercury against the top of the tube. 

Water boils 196° 

“ We soon began to boil the mercury in the tube The tube as usual broke 
None but a professed artist can expect to succeed m this difficult business, 
once in ten times. With this unboned mercury there must be an error, but it 
should not, I think, affect the heights more than 200 feet, and generally not 
100 feet , and as, undeT the present circumstances, we cannot do more, we 
must be content with ench approximate altitudes , and I reckon it of some 
consequence to have the heights of these places, even within 200 feet, aa 
hitherto do idea could be formed on the subject. 

“ When a tube is filled with unboiled mercury which, of course, contains air, 
it Btands at first higher than it ought, from tne air dilating the column , but 
after a short time, much of the air escapes into the upper part of the tube, 
where the vacuum ought to be, and there expanding, presses down the mercury 
in the tube thus making it lower than it should be The mean height will 
not differ very much, perhaps not more than two tenths of an inch, in moderate 
heat*, from that shown by a boiled tube 

“ The barometers I had were two out of six sent from England, to the 
Surveyor Genoral’s Office , they were made by Berge, and are verv fine instru- 
ments, but so little attention had been paid to their packing, that the tubes 
Of them nil were found to bo broken when they arrived in Calcutta, as well as 
most of the thermometers belonging to them there were spare, but untdled 
tubes, sent with them, and some of these would not tit 

“ Whenever barometers are sent, there should be to each at least six spare 
tubes, filled in England by the maker, and hermetically sealed, and these 
should be carefully packed in separate cases of copper or wood lined with 
flannel, and the scale downwards should go to 13 niches the scale of these 
barometers only reaches to 19 inches In instruments intended for India, 
solidity should be considered we want those which will do their work effec- 
tually, and are not aimous that they should be small and easilv portable, aa 
we can always hero find means of carrying them The mean height of the 
column by such observations as I thought most to he depended on is 20 inches 
837' . the temperatures of the air ana mercury being 73 0 and 05 3 From 
which the height of Gangotri. above the sea, calculated by 
M Raymond’s method, is feet 1C .319 4 

By Dr Hutton s method „ If>306 6 

Latitude observed 27th and 23th May 1817 
By me. reflecting circle, alternate faces, mean by A and 
B, Libra 30° BO' 29* 

Large Sextant, by Berge, Lieut Herbert, four setB ditto 35 ' 

By me reflecting circle, eight circjunro endional altitudes 
of Spioa, being twenty four indexes, on alternate faces 27* 1'* 


Mean lat of Gangotri 30° 69' 30" 6'" 


“ These were good observations, and refraction is allowed on the altitudes, 
according to the barometer and thermometer , and all other corrections for 
precession, aberration, mutation, &c , are applied as ubuaI 

“ 'The pole star could not be seen on account of the height of the cliffs, nor 
any star to the south lower than those observed The same cause most unfor- 
tunately prevented our being able to observe any eclipses of Jupiter's satellite a 
here, or the occulta taon of the star Libra by the moon , and I was sorry to 
find that my chronometers could not be depended on to show the difference of 
longitude in time, though they arc of the best kind, and imng in gimbals 
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no method of carnage that I had then adopted could prevent them feeling the 
effecta of the short and continually repeated jerks they received from the un- 
even steps which the m&n who earned them on his back v as, obliged to make 
Nothing except a staff can be conveniently earned in the hands, as they are so 
frequently employed m assisting the feet in difficult places. 

‘ The mean broadth of the Gunge* at Gangotn was (measured by the chain) 
43 fort, depth lb inches and neatly the same depth at the aides 03 m the 
middle the current very switt, and over large rounded stones This was on 
the 26th May , the stream vas then in une channel but the effect of the sun 
in melting tne snuw was at that ‘■eason so pov, erful, that it was daily much 
augmented , and on our return to Gangotii on the 12nd June, the depth of the 
main streim was two tcct and it was a tew ftpt wider (but I dia not then 
measure the width), several shsllov side channels bad also been tiled in the 
internal, and, on the whole, I estimate that the voltnne ot water was doubled 

“ Though the frequeuev of the earthquakes made ua very anxious to get out 
of our dangerous, situation in the bed id the m ei , wc result ed, ag we had come 
bo lar, to leave no means untried to trace tho streim os far as possible, and 
accordingly set out in the morning ot the 29th of May, hoping to arrive at the 
head of the river m the course of the day The two Gangotrt Brahmins 
could not give any information as to how lar it might be distant , they had 
never been higher than Gangotrt and assured us that no persons ever u ent 
further except the Mnn^u, who apneirs, by the account in the Asiatic 
Itesearchrs, to hive gono about two miles 

‘ Mr James Frazei visited Gniujotrl in I8l*», and was tho -first European 
who did so ' 

May 29 th — Proceeded forward up the Gannas ovi r snow and rocks The 
Brahmins never heard of any rock oi pkue e tiled the Cow’s Mouth, or Gao 
Math Pitched on a sort ot bank formed by tho left margin of the nver Our 
traveller ^ words ire 

‘ This being the only convenient or Bafe nluce we could see we halted here 
The nver is pi rei ptiblv diminished m bulk alroadj, and we hope that to- 
morrow v p mav see its head The nmich to dvv wo> most toilsome and rough, 
through the loo^o fragments ot rock u Inch daily fall at tins season from the 
peaks on tither sido of the nver in the afternoon, when the sun meLts the 
Bnow Travellers should contnvo togoinasaie pline by noon or they may 
be dashed to pieces It was very cold at this place, and fro/e all night but 
we had plenty of firewood from the Lhorpatra ticos The soil was spongy 
and full of rocks. The silence ot the night was several times broken by the 
noise of the falling of distant avakmehea 

By the barometer it appeared we wore 11,160 feet above the sea Water 
boiled at 193 of Fahrenheit, 

4 A little tent, which one man carries on his back came to ns , but lu this 
tnp we ate and slept on the ground, and were well pleased to have got so far 
beyond Gangotri, hitherto the boundary of research on the Ganges 
“ L ititude observed 30° 58' 59'” ” 

Mag '10 tk — Proceeded onwards Thermometer at sunrise 32° Crossed a 
high avalanche of snow Gradual asi ent This also being a route entirely new, 
we qnuto the traveller s own words 

44 Gradual!} ascendiug among rocks To the h ft high cliffs of granite, hufc 
not bo steep as before to the right snowy peaks their summits above 6 or 
700 feet high, distant about two imles The nver bed is ht re about two fur- 
longs -wide and full of stones. River certainly diminished m size , it is very 
rapid, its bed being an accent We are now above the line of vegetation of 
trees, and past the last firs The birches remain, but they are only large hushes , 
laurels are also seen and a sort of, I believe, Irtcken (quire Iv^hni i ) which 
grows in the rocka. The noble three-peaked mountain shines in our front, and 
is the grandest and most splendid object the eye of man ever beheld. As no 
person, knows these peaks or their names, we assume the privilege of naviga- 

66 
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tors, and call them St George, St Patrick and St Andrew St George bears 
129 ° St Patrick 132° 30 ' On going - further, we saw another lower peak be 
fcvretn St Gemge and bt Patrick, which w e called St. Da\ id, and the mountain 
collectively the lour bunts* ’ 

Halted neai the cLbovche of the Ganges Our author resumes 
‘ This is an excellent indi>afe place, no peak can fill on us , five companies 
or even a bxtt ilion might enompheie Sublime be} ond description is the 
appeal am e of the snowy peaks now close tons The Four Saints aieat the 
head of the \ lUey ot snow and a most magnifier nt peak, cased in snow and 
shining ice, st tods like i g> wit to the right of the \ illey this we named Mount 
21 ov a The suow valley, which bides the river appears ot gre it extent 
‘ We experienced considerable cUffhultv in brcithing and that peculiar 
sensation win' h is alw ly - lelfc ut great elevations w Imre thci e is any sort of 
herbage, though I never experienced the like on the n iked snow beds, even 
when higher Mountainous, who know nothing of the thinness cf the air, 
attribute the faintness to the exhal ition fiom noxious plants and I believe 
the\ are right for i sn kcning, tftlu'ium wat. prven out by them here, ns well 
as on the heights undn the snowy peaks, which I pissed over list year aho\e 
the butlt » though ou the highest snow the faintness was not complained of, 
but only in in loility to go fai without btoppmg to take breath 

Barometer The tube hinted, and then gradu ilh hiled w ith mercury, half 
m luch it a time and the bubbles which were pen eptibly driven out bv gently 
beating against the places they were seen at The mercury stood at in lh 854 
Detached thtrmom r tcr 
Attached do 53 

Height of the place above the level ot the sea, ]2 914 teet 

“ "Water boils at 192}°, which, according to Mr Kirwan’s table, answers to 
a barometer of 19 in *> 

We are about 160 fi e f above the bed of the river Bv div the sail is power- 
ful although wc aioso surrounded by snuw , but the peaks lpflect the rays 
When the aun sunk beh nd the mountains it was very culd , at night it 
fiozt High is we are the clouds yet rise bighei The colour of the sky is a 
deep blue What soil there i&, is spongv A few birch buohes are yet 
seen , but a laige dnd strong ground tiue or creepnr overspreads tho ground, 
somt whit in the manner of turze or brambles end it a carious fact that the 
wood of this is, wc think, that of which the cibes ot bl ick-Iead pencils are 
made, belli, of a fine buttle, yet soft red gram and the smell is the same as 
of that Used for the peucilb ami which h is hitherto been called bv us cedar 
I have specimens ot this wood , it is called I think, Chandan I &aw it on 
the summit of the Chout peak and in the snowy regions of Kunuvi, but did 
not then examine it It will be found, probably that the Finns Cohns, or 
C '■da/' of Lebanon is the Deodar (oi, as it is colled to the westward, the 
A r at/ou) and no other Nor do our mountain cedar* (24 teet in circumference) 
yi< Id m size or durability to those ot Deb moil But this Chandan (mis colled 
cedar; 13 not even a tree it may be called a large creeper, growing in the 
manner of bushes, though it is very strong, and some ot its arms are aa thick 
as a man ! B thigh of this, and also ot the great Ledar (Deodar), and of other 
pines, I will bend specimens 

Latitude 

Lieut Herbert, five observations, by Sextant, of Meridian Alti 
tude, Pole Star, and 0 mmoris 30° 66 Z** 5'* 

My observations, reflecting circle, reverted faces, M Alt Po 
Ians . 0 0 32 6 


Mean 30 50 34 5 


“ HI good. Observations —The particulars of them, as well aa of all other*, I 
haye preserved.” 
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Our traveller resumes 

“ Wu had brought very few followers upwards from Gangotn, but here w< 
sent every one we could possibly dispense with, that our small stock of gran 
might subsist the lcmainaer, who were a few triu-tj fellows (Mussulmans 1, two 
6 orka sepoi's and a few coolie for two days, or three, it possible, in the 
event of our being able to get o\ei the snow in front , and I sent orders to the 
people at Ganqoti i to leave grain there, if they hid any to Bpare, and if they 
did not hear ol any supply coining Hum Jitiiat to make the best of their way 
back till they met it and then to halt for us, and Bend some on to us Having 
made all the arrangements we could on the impoitant head of supplies, ana 
male observation^, we had leisure to admire the verj c ingular setnery around 
ua, of whirh it is impossible to give an adequ itc description 

“ The dazzling bnlhancv of the »now w as rendered more striking bv its con- 
trast with the duk blue colour of the eky, which is caused b> the thinness of 
the air, and at night the stars shone with a lustre, which they hive not m a 
denser afcmjsphcie , it was curious too to sec them, when rising ippesrlike 
one sudden flash as they emerged from behind the bright snowy summits 
close to us, and their disappear am c, when Getting behind the peaks, was as 
Buddim as we gi ner illy oh*en ed it to be m their occupations by the moon 

‘ We were surround) d by gigantic peaks, entirely cased m snow, and almost 
beyond the repon* of animal and vegetable life and an awful silence prevailed, 
except when broken by the thun deling peals of falling avdanthes, nothing 
met uur eyes resombling the sceneiy m the haunts ot men by moonlight, all 
appeared cold, wild and stupendous, and a lagan might aptly imagine 
the place a ht mode for demons We did not even see bears, or musk deer, or 
eagles, or anv liv mg ert iture, except some small birds 

4 To form an idea of the imposing ay.pparancc of a snowv peak as seen here, 
under au angle of eleiattun of nearly o3 and when its distinct is not quite 
three miles and yet its height i* u*>2 tect above the station oue should reflect, 
that if ev en yilw cd from the plains of Hinduostan , at angles of ehvation of one, 
and one and a half degrees these peiks tuwenug o\ei many intermediate 
ranges of mountains inspire the mind with ideas ni their giandeui, even at so 
great a distance how mm h more mu t they do so, when their whole bulk, 
cased in snow, from the bise to the summit, it once hlis the eye It falls to 
the lot of few to contemplate so magnificent in object is i snow dad peak 
rising to the height ot upw irds of a mile ind a hall, at the short and horizon- 
tal distance of only two units and three quarters 

May 3 1 vf — Started forward from last halting place, and reached a most 
wonderful scene thus described 

“ The Bhagirat hi, or Ganges, issue* from under a very low arch at the foot of 
the grand Bnow bed The river is here bounded to the right and left by high 
snow and rucks , but in front, over the dcboiuhe, the mass ot snow ib perfectly 
peipendicular, and from the bed ol the stream tu the summit, wc estimate the 
thickness at little less than 3(X> feet of solid frozen mow probabJv the accumu- 
lation of ages , it is in layerB of some loet thick, each sermmply the remains of 
a foil of a separate year From the blow ot this curious wall of snow, and 
immediately above the outlet of tLe stream, large and hoary icicles depend , 
they are formed by the freezing of the melted snow watei of the top of the bed, 
for in the middle ot the day the sun is powerful, and the water produced by its 
action fills over this place in cascade, but is frozen at night Ihc Gangotri 
Brahmin who came with ua and who is only an illiterate mountaine) r, observed, 
that he thought these n lrles must be Mnh&ih j a’ a hat ?, from whence, as he 
underBtood, it is written in the Shastra the Gauge* flows I mention this think- 
mg it a good idea but the man had never heard of such a place as actually 
existing, nor had lie or auy other person, to his knowledge, ever been here In 
modern times they may not, but Hindus of research may formerly have been 
here and if so, I cannot think ot any place to which they might more aptly 
give the name of a Cowk Mouth, than to this extraordinary debouch* The 
height of the arch of snow is only sufficient to let a stream flow under it Blocks 
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of snow were falling about us, so there was little time to do more here than to 
metsure the size oi the stieam Measured by a chain, the mean breadth was 
27 feet, the greatest depth at that place being knee deep, or 18 inches but 
more generally i foot deep, and i nth or less lust at the edges saj mne or ten 
inches , however call the mean depth 15 inches Believing this to be (as I 
have every reason to suppose it is) the first appearance ot the famous and true 
Ga.'xgfB in day light, wo saluted, her with a bugle march, andpioi eeded (having 
to tarn a little back to pnan oblique pith) to the top o± the snow bed, 
hu ing ascended it to the left 

Proceeded to ascend up an inclined bed of suow, till it became perilous to 
go farther We quote again the author’s words 

Paces Deg 

“ Ascent of the same kind general acclivity seven but we pass 
over 'unall hollows in the snow, caused by its irregular subsiding 
A verv dangerous pi ice the *>now stuck full of rubbish, and rorks 
imbedded m it Many rents iu the enow appear to have been 
recently made , their sides shrinking and filling m. A man sank 
into the snow, and was got out not without some delav The bed 
of the Oaaqts is to the light, but quite concealed by the snow 509 144 

u In high hope of getting on to what may be at the top of the 
acclivity we have come on chceiily over tho hollow and treacherous 
compound of snow andmbbish but now with bitter regret, we both 
agree that to go on is impossible 1 The sun is melting the snow on 
all sides, and its surf ice will not bear us auy longer I have sunk 
up to my neck, as well as others The surface i* more ind moro 
rugged, and broken into ch isms, rifts and ravims ot snow with 
steep sides Ponds of w iter form in the bottom', ot thi>e aid the 
largo and deep pooh, at the bottoms of the snow hollow *, tnd which 
were in the earlitr part of the daj Irozrn, are now liquid It is 
evident from tho falling in ot the -odes of the rents in the snow 
that there are hollows biluw, and that we stmd on a tn.ichi.ruu* 
foundation It is 1 o clock, and the '-cene lull ot anxiety and awe 
The avalanches tall from Mount Moira awh the no^se of thuudu, 
and we tear our unsteady support may be shaken by the shocks, 
and that we may sink with it 

St George 130° 4V alt 17° 49 
Pyramid 255 3d do 26 49 

11 Inclination of the snow bed about 7°, what appeals the highest 
part of snow bed, ahead 165" Altitude 7° 

‘ No time to take more 1,427 155 

“ And here we wero obliged to return 1 Had it been pussible to have got 
across the chasms in the snow, w e phould have made every exertion, so anxious 
were wo to get forward, but onward, their Bides were so steep, and they 
appeared of such great depth, that I do not think it w ould be possible to pass 
them (this > ear at least), even if the enow were not a» at this hour soft, and 
the bottoms of the chasms tilling with water be that ns it may, they are now 
ntterlj impassable At this season snow mn't tall here whenever it runs 
below , so that it does not acquire such hardness on the top, a.* it does on the 
avulauchea we hav e hitherto parsed, where no new snow at present t ills We 
now set out on our return, and not too soon, aa we lound, for the suow was so 
Boft, and the increase ot the water so great, that though we went with the 
utmost possible expedition, it was only by two hours and a holt hard 1 ibor of 
wading and floundering in the suow and scrambling among rocks where they 
Would give a tooting that we reached the turf, tired and o raised with, falls, 
and the Bkin taken off from our faces and hands, by the sun and drying wind 
of these elevated regions 71 

( To be continued ) 
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Gold Ore of Color,* * * § Mysore Province 

Observations on the Golden, Oie found near IF oortqitm, and JIaarcoopum, m the 
Pergunnah of Colai and <ni il^e Banks of the Paul out huer , near Bvol- 
saggur, in, the same Pe^yannal 

{By an Officer ) 

Aa I wAa employed in surveying the eastern boundary of My sore, I heard a 
vague report that gold had been found in the earth somewhere near a small 
hill about lime miles east uf Boodicatta,+ and on which the frontier I wusthen 
describing was shortly to take me I accordingly directed my people to make 
every enquiry which might tend to establish the fact and offered a reward to 
whoever would oommunic tte any information respecting it 
This bemg hi Id out throughout the country within my reach, a riot of n 
small village called Woungum (lyin b about foui miles and a hall S W of 
Batt arnun irullum ) pre-amted him&ell, aud offered to show the place, which he 
asserted was close to his village 

Bung unwilling to interrupt the service which then commanded my time 
and attention unless I had buttcitnt reasons, to think the notB a^ertion to 
be true, I had proposed m the fn->t matinee thit he should bung me a ctntam 
quantity of the impregiuted eirtb thit it mu,ht be tried in nn ramp, as, 
being then conum ed ut the truth of hiN assertion X might tlunk of enquuing 
more minutely into the subject 

On the 11th of Fcbrnant this man returned to Bittamungullum, where I 
then wv>, accomp iniul by ibout twentv women each carrying a load ol earth, 
which thi y w nhod off befoie me in the watei of the mcr showing me the 
golden ore amidst a quantity ot lion du«t, which remained it the bottom of \ 
hollow board {then u ual utensil tor < leariug tlie metal trom the e irtht Ihi 
gold soon afW w is evtrai ted by the not iboiementii ned with the help ot 
about a couple ot grams ut quicksilver and consolidated by me ms of ignition 
The first part of thw ojierition I had an opportunity of c iTL>in% to be repeated 
shortly ifter betoie Dr Anderson it the t*d,m< pla* e, and by the same people 
Having thus satisfied myselt that there actually w is m tlm neighbourhood 
a cprtam spot win rc the earth was unpre u ted with gold, 1 ie-ohr J i n visit 
irrg the phtet itself and sccur>iiu 0 Jj s-t >a/?r b jn the 17th of h thru 

ary, leaving my camp md baggage at BattaimmguUura, and being conducted 
by the riot who oii b inally gaac the inform ition 

On my nrmal at Woongum, mv Ltude a«s' mbled all the women in the vill ige 
(who alone attend to this pirt of the buMncNSl and each provided with a 

small broom a vaning bisket and a hollow board to receive tlie eirth, they 
all moved to a thin jungle which lie-, close west of the village § These women, 
on arriving at the £i<>und, separated, and took to email nullahs, or rather ruto, 
and breaks m the ground into winch the course ot the water is most likely to 
duvetheore during the runv -season, md removing the gravel with thur 
hand, they swept the eirth underneath, fiist into their vamug ba-ket hv the 
help ut which they a fe am cleared the earth of the smaller stones, and lastly 
threw it into the hollowbuaid abuvcmeutioncd 

Having collected a sufficient number of loads to procure a result at all con 
Eiderable, they removed to a neighbouring tank, where they proceeded in 


* In the eastern extremity of the Rajah of Mysore g tern tones 

+ Terra Baterme Hill 

$ The yoar is not mentioned m the oopv ~Sci 

§ This tract ia limited north by the road from Battamungullum to TuonU, west by a ranee 
of very small hills extending n rib and south from a small hill near Daaara-Cottapelly on the 
road do cm to "Malapunbetta Hill {one in the range of the sooth eastern Ghauts) , south by 
Terra Batenne Hill , and east bv the cultivated la act -which runs along this jungle parallel to 
the above small hill, at about a distance of two milea from them 
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w aslun g off the earth which was done bv placing the hollow board which, con 
taued it u i auth n situation as to be just overflowed when resting on the 
ground and no more The} then with great dexterity stirred the earth about 
v ith the hand bo a> to keep it os much as possible over the centre of the board, 
that the until should f ill in the pit ot it by its o\\ n weight, and that the earth 
skuuld wash oil over the edges 

This opcntion (which genei all \ lasts a few minutes) being performed, they 
return the met-iHu Mihstuuc i winch they have thus cleared) into n piece of a 
broken chatty examining bt tore haud whetlu r there was any gold in the result 
Tlus la performed by inclining the board and throwing water with the liand on 
the top of the metalli' sediment wlm h adhere^ to it, to as to dnve it gently 
down a method winch, from the vuj- e-ior aneuhe gravity of the gold, drives 
the iron particles beloit, it, and leaves the heavier mrtal behind just at the 
edge of the sediment, v lico Itrom the centrist with the dull colour of the iron) 
the golden ore appears perfectly distinct, however email the quantity 
I al&o < rnsed these women to take up Home of the earth at the higher places, 
end having sieu it washed is ibovt* desenbui, i neirly equal quantity of gold 
was obtained, which evidently ohowa that the i re is homogenous to thit soil, 
and not toituituus v driven into the nullahs from any dutuitpl ice by a casual 
fall of rain 

As I aimed it Woongum, I he ird that this tract w is bv fai the least produc- 
tive of my where gold was to be found in the neighbourhood, and thit con 
sid< 1 iblt* quantities ot that metal were fnimcrly extracted from the mines 
near M-urioopnm a vrfl ige ibout three miles nouth oi Woongum I accord- 
ingly moved on the same ovemng to that pUcc 

On the next daytl'-thi liavn g collected a sufficient number of tlie men,* 
who »,iin their livelihood bv this apparently unprofitable trade I went to the 
pits digged, for ihe purpose of extracting the stones which contain the golden 
ora 

Tln’o pits lie about on 3 nule west of Maarcnopum in a thin jungle connect 
ed with thit ne u 'Woongum, and situated alike with r~apect to the range ot 
sin ill hills ibovo desen bed 

I descended into the hr-t mine which was shown me preceded by two of 
the miners with lighttd lamps, applying my leot against the sides ot the well 
1U small holes m ide tor that purpose 

Hiving descended about tweutv feet perpendicular the mine branches off 
in a southerly direction, -dill devccndmg graaualh and being just high enough 
to admit ot am-m and the use of a pick axe or a mnmooty It measured from 
its remotest recess nineteen of my walking Btirks, that L-, about fifty feet m 
dist me© and thirty feet in perpendicular depth 
I remained long enough in this mmo to see some of the stones extracted and 
pasted from hand tn hand in birkcts by the miners who were stationed at dif 
ferent stages of the nunc for the purpose ot conveying it above ground 
Having nrocurLd about four cnolv loans of atones out of this pit I removed 
to a second mine which proved to be about ten ieet dreper than the former, 
and branched off to a much more considerable ext* nt The extreme heat which 
then prevailed, and which almost prevented the lamps burning in the mine, 
precluded my descending into it 

Having caused the people to extract a sufficient quantity of stones from this 
Becond pit I then returned to Uaarcoopum, in order to try the materials I had 
just collected 

Here the v omen resumed their part, and having token charge of the stones, 
they took them to a large rock, where thev pounded them into perfect dust, 


* The extracting rf the ore from the bawds of the earth being attended with considerable 
danger, ■ wing to carnal falls of the earth which thev have neither the moans nuT the skill to 
support with props as is usual m mines , ako the bodily strength which the breaking of the 
stones requires, makes it neoeaeary that men alone should attend to this part of the business 
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the which being placed in the hollow boards abovemention ed, they toot it to 
a well, where the st onty substance being washed oif (lam the first case), a 
sediment likewise remained, which Yielded an equal quantity of gold as would 
have been extras ted tiom an eqnilbullc of the uirtli neai Woorigum, but 
evidently of an lnienor qu ilitv bring of a coluur between green and yellow, 
whereas the former exhibited ft beautiful orange colour such as is generally 
observed m the h nest gold 

I then tried thp earth at the surface near the mines m si veral plarea and 
also that w'hv-h wa© extr-icb d alnugwith the stum, q ihe former yielded a 
\er> am ill quantity of metal, of the came quility os that which was obt lined 
fmm the stones , the latter contained nothing but iron 

Hai in? thus convinced mv =elf that a considerable tract m those ports was ma 
pregnateil with gold had been reunited, I returiu d to Battamungullum on 
the jyih, where having bren niLtby tho Amildar I enquired of him whether 
he had heard of tb< se unne© belure 0 

His answer was tnat they hail bicn known many 3 ears since, and IL it 
Tippoo had foimrrly bent iLrahuuu m umdlitjali iaunchuoderi to enquire 
into the merits of them , but that as it was found altei a tnil of several weeks 
that the produce just b danced the expem e, and left no profit to the Cixuar, it 
was dropped as a bid com > rn w 

This account ex ictlv corresponded with that given mo by the riots at W oon 
gum I'nei.r to which \ilai e the It rj ah Ramchundd hid earned on his imesti 
gatir.n) Huw< ver, having enquired more iwrticululy of thorn Iu>w he had pro 
ceeded to business, it apni arid tliat, ‘ for his own ronvrniem j he had caused 
a pit to be dug close to Lis tent, and tried the cunti nts of the other mines bv 
the produce ot that under his immediate inspe< tion the riots assured me 
that he never visited the mums at Mairc'upum 

Having traced this golden ore ^however thinly spread^ through in extent of 
about ten squari miles I thou 'ht it pint ible thit mure ot it might still he dis 
covered at a gre 1 ter distance I aci ordin_Iy continueri my enquiries when an 
old woman (inhibiting a am ill village mar Buukugqur *) gwe an account 
that gold ore was occasionallj found on the bank' ot the Paul our River, near 
that village and that ©he had ircqumtlj attended to the extracting of it 
My other public cilia requiring that I should it ©ouie period 01 other visit 
that part ot the per 0 unuah, I resolved on moving immediately to that place, 
for the purpose of a crityung this now intim ation 

I arrived at Booksaggux on the 22nd of I ebruory and soon collected a swfti 
cient number of persons to carry un the enquiry Thev took me to the southern 
bank of the nicr, and I saw them gathering the eaith at the surlace, about 
three niches deep, the vrkmh (Ving wished off as befutel yielded a prodtne 
fuller than that Collected near Woongum the grain of the ore proving of a 
much larger size, and the colour being equally Deautitui with the best I had 
yet seen realized 

The only difference which I observed waa, that the earth being washed off, 
there appeared hardly any iron mixed wi*h what rem unod and that I fre- 
quently perceived the golden ore, though m very small quantity, adhering by 
itself to the board into which it had been collected + 

Any metal found in the ore on the bank of a river, may fairly be supposed 
to have been driven and deposited there by the moving stream ana most 
nvers in Mysore, deserving hardly any better name than that of torrents, 
■which swell and fall rapidly during the rams, I was induced to suppose that 
this ore was not homogenous to the soil where it was found , and in order to 
convince myself of it, I examined the stratum on the course of the river about 


* A village on the north bank of the Paul our River five miles east of Baltamucgulluia, 
eight mile* from "Woorigum, under the Baioe parallel of latitude with the latter 

f- The banka of the large tank which ie notr c-oaetructuig S E of Bookeaggnr, i* made up 
partly with the earth containing the ore 
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one mile higher tip, towards its source, and found it equally impregnated with 
the ore * I then returned to the spot where it was fonstt in greatest abund- 
ance, and having extracted earth from about two feet depth, the same being 
tried, yielded nothing but iron , I then concluded that the quantity of ore pro- 
curable from any particular Bpot on the banks of the nver, for any short period 
of time, would prove but extremely tnfling,t as it could only be obtained at 
the surface of the earth, and the ore could only be renewed by a new rising of 
the nver 

L have preserved the different specimens which were extracted under my 
eyes at the places abovementioned, and have sent a proportion of them to a 
fnend in Madras, to have them assayed 

Being by no means qualified for any scientific investigation of the different 
strata which contain this ore, I must leave it to a more skilful hand to disclose 
this interesting subject I must, however, give it as my humble opinion. that, 
from what I have seen these mines will never prove any farther deserving ot 
notice than as a matter of mere curiosity 

In forming such an opinion, I neither ground myself on the expense which 
I have been at for causing the ore to be extracted, nor on my personal obser 
vations on the richness ot these mines, much less on Rajah JEtamchunder'a 
investigations. 

In the first place, I was obliged to bribe the people to let me into their secret, 
and invite them to come to me by paying them a cooly hire above that allowed 
them by the Circar for carrying on the public works 

In the second, my knowledge m Mineralogy is bj far too limited, and the 
time which I had at command much too short, to enable me to determine any 
thing conclusive on the subject 

And, in the third, the account which the Amildar and the nots gave me 
of Rajah Rannhunder's investigations n by much too unsatisfactory to lead 
to a conclusion that he kuew, when he made his report, all that could be done 
and expected, were these mines to be searched. 

But I rest my judgment on this general observation that whenever men 
have an interest in any pnrauit, they become extremely keen and sagacious , 
and that a not, who commands the labor of his family at a much cheaper 
rate than any speculating individual, or even Government, can that of any 
hired laborer, such a man, I say. has every advantage ou his side when exert- 
ing hunselt in an undertaking of this sort 
Now these mines, which are entirely left at the mercy of the public, un- 
claimed by Government, fina hardly a hand to collect their undisputed trea- 
sure It may then fairly be concluded, that they only remain thus neglected, 
because their real contents are not worth fin a revenue sense) the trouble and 
expense which would attend the exploring of them, and because the well known 
indifference of all descriptions of Indians lor any subject of science or curiosity, 
divested of any pecuniary consideration, suggests not a thought m them to 
expend labor and money in a pursuit, which ultimately would only prove 
gratifying to the understanding 

Camp near Awnkk, 

John Bull tn the Eaxt 


* The natives had positively aanu ed me, that none was to be found but near and east of the 
bank of the tank. 

t On • J 2 w?dj*m ot tour days labor, six women constantly at work, from 8 o clock in tha 
btU^Saabi nt ) ^ ( evamDgi F 001116 ^ three grama of fine gold per diem, being something 
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Captain Hoo&son’s Jouxnal op a Sitrvbt to the Head oi the 
Ganges, Ao-, nr 1817 
(Continued from page 524 ) 

It now remains to give some account of this bod or valley of snow, which 
gives rise to the Ganges It appears that we pBBBodup it somewhat more 
than a mile and a hair From our last station we could see onwards, as we 
estimated, about five miles, to where there seemed to be a creBt or ridge of 
considerable elevation, though low when compared with the great peak which 
flanked it The general slope of the surface of the snow valLey was 7°, which 
was the angle of elevation of the crest, while that of the peak 8t George, one 
of those which flanked it to the loft, waa 17° 4^ In the space we had passed 
over the snow bed, the Ganges wa® not to be seen , it was concealed, probably, 
many hundred feet below the surface We had a fair view onward, and. there 
was no sign of the nver, and I am firmly convinced that its first appearance 
tn day is at the debouch# I have deBCnbed perhaps, indeed, some of those 
various chasms and rents in the snow bed, which intersect it in all sorts of 
irregular directions may occasionally let in the light on some part of the bed 
of the stream, but the general line and direction of it could only be guessed at, 
as it is altogether hare far below the broken snowy surface The breadth of 
the bhow v alley, or bed, is about a mile and a half, and its length may be 6^ or 
7 miles from the dfibouche of the nver to the Bummit of the slope which 
terminated our view As to the depth of the snow, it is impossible to form a 
correct judgment, but it must be very great It may easily be imagined, that 
a large Bupply of water is furnished at this season by the melting of this vast 
masB in the valley, as well as by the melting of that of the great peaks which 
bound it From their bases torrents rush, which, catting their way under 
buow, tend to the centre of the valley, and form the young Ganges which is 
further augmented by the waters which filter through the rents of the snow 
bed itself In this mann er all the Himalaya rivers whose heads I have visited 
and passed over, are formed , they all issue m a foil stream from under thick 
beds of snow, and differ from the Ganges inasmuch as their streams are less, 
and ao are their parent snows On our return down the enow-valley we passed 
nearer to ita north side than in going up, and saw a very considerable torrent 
ontting under it from the peaks? this was making its way to the oentre , at 
tunes we saw it through rente m the snow, and at others only heard its noise 
As there must be several more such feeders, they will be imlly sufficient to 
form Bnch a stream as we obsen ed the Ganges to be at the debouche m the 
space of six or seven miles I am folly satisfied, that if wo ecald have gone 
further we should not hai e again seen the river, and that itB appearance at 
Mahddova's hair, or whatever we may choose to call it, was the real and first 
d&bov-cke of the Bhagirathl All I regret is, that we could not go to the ridge 
to see what was beyond it I suspect there must be a descent, but over long 
and impassable wastes of snow, and not in such a direction as would lead 
direct to any plains, bb the course to bring one to such plains would be to the 
N E ot N, whereas the line of the nver e course, or rather of the ndge m 
front, was to the S E , parallel to the run of the Himalaya, which ia generally 
from S.E to N W Immediately in front of the ndge no peaks wot© seen, but 
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on its S E flank, and at the distance of about eighteen miles, a large snowy 
peak appeared, ho that, I think, there can be no plain withm a considerable 
distance of the S E aide of the ndge if there be streams from its other aide 
they must flow to the S E After all, I do not know how we should have 
ousted if we had been able to go to the ridge, for we oonld not have arrived 
there before night, apd to pass the night on these extensive snows, without 
fire- wood or shelter would have cost some of us our lives , but of that we did 
not then consider much , if we oonld have gone we should We had only a few 
trusty men with ns, and a short allowance of grain for them, for this and the 
following day, and had sent orders to the people left at Gangotn to make their 
way back towards Rental, leaving us what grain could be spared, and to for- 
ward on what they might meet, as I expected some from Retted, from whence 
we were supplied, during our absence from it, of altogether twenty-eight days 
I cannot suppose that, by this way, there con be any practicable or useful pass 
to the Tartarian districts, or doubtless the people would have found it out, 
and used it as they do that up the coorge of the Jahnevi While I give it as 
my opinion, that, under any circumstances, the croasmg of the ridge must be 
difficult, I would by no meanB wish to be understood to assert that I should 
think it impossible, under more favorable circumstances and m a year when 
less snow has fallen than in the present , but I seriously declare, that situated 
as we were, it was not poBBible tor ns to go further than we did, and that it 
was with great difficulty we got back. 

It is now to be considered whether the supplies of water, produced as above 
deeonbed, are sufficient to form a stream of 27 feet wide, and 15 inches (mean 
depth) at the debowhe It has been stated, that at Gangot) i, the breadth of 
the mar, on the 20th May, was 43 feet, and its depth 18 inches The distance 
thence to the debouch# was 22,620 paces, which I reckon about eleven British 
miles In that space it received some supplies, as mentioned m the noteB, but 
they were not abundant TTius the quantity of water is diminished nearly 
one half, but it is to be remembered that on our return to Gangotn, on the 
2nd of June, the bulk of the nver was considered as being doubled, it being 
two feet deep and also much wider , so that on the 81st May, we may suppose 
it to have been 21 inches deep, and perhaps 48 feet wide at Gangotn It is 
with this mean size that the comparison of the difference of its bulk at 
Gangotn. and the debouch# must be made, the proportion thus is, that the body 
or quantity of water would be at Gangotn almost treble to that at the 
dibouche , but allowing it to be only double in this space of eleven miles, it will 
be evident, that in five or six mites further there can be little or no water in 
the bed under the snow, and, consequently, that the most remote rill which 
contributes under the snow to the first formation of the Ganges cannot be 
more distant than the ridge , so I think it may be allowed, that such first for 
mation is cm the hither side of the ndge, and not at any lake, or more distant 
place beyond it 

“ Indeed, considering the large supplies which the snow yalley furnishes I 
rather wonder that the stream was not larger when I measured it at the 
d&bcmchc Whether there are any boiling BprmgB under the snow, as at 
Jumnotn, I do not know, but suppose there are not ae I did not see any 
smoke , a steam, however, there may be, and the steam may be condensed ere 
it can appear I imagine that the season of the rams would be, in one respect, 
the most proper to attempt the passage of the great Bnow bed , it may at that 
time be reduced in thickness, but I have no idea that it ever melts away , yet, 
in the rams, it perhaps will not be possible to ford the river above Gangotn, 
which must frequently be done, if the smaller avalanches on which we very 
frequently crossed it are melted In the rams, also, there must be greater 
hazard from tbe falling of the rockB and slips of the mountain, for the melting 
enow forms many rills which undermine the rocks, and set them loose, and it 
is not possible to avoid a large fall of the mountain s side if one should un- 
fortunately be in the fine of its direction when it comes down 

I have preserved specimens of the rocks of which these peaks are composed, 
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ftl»o of the different aorta of pmeB which grow at thesr bases Abate St^c’M 
, and Jh-ala, the country is not inhabited, nor* is it habitable beyond those 
places, aioepfc at the small viHage of DurtOt which is now deserted Tuwarra, 
Sue hi, and Jhala, are very small and ruinous villages R-eital is a pretty good 
village, of about twenty five houses as ia S along, and there are two or three 
more m that neighbourhood I found the inhabitants civil and obedient 

The people of Mowam are, m general, much inferior m appearance to those 
of J abul and Amour, and the more western mountains, indeed with few 
exceptions, they are an ugly raoe, both men and women, and extremely dirty 
in their pereons They complain much of the incursions of the banditti from 
the western parts of iJoiroeu and Busahvr, who carry off their sheep m the 
rains , but from what I can learn, they m turn plunder their eastern neigh 
bonrs of the Cedar nafh districts, and they pride themselves on the long 
journeys they make in their eheep stealing expeditions The proper time for 
those forays is the latter end of the rain when the snow is muoh reduced 
The women have not here, as to the west ward, a plurality of husbands I saw 
no fire arms among the inhabitants, nor swordu or war hatchets , their weapons 
are bows and arrows The ohmate of Redal is at this season very pleasant, 
and the price of grain is not high, but it is not abundant The corn is cut in 
the beginning of June. 

No volcanoes were seen or heard of m these mountains, whose composition 
is granite of various kinds and colours No sheila nor animal remains were 
seen. The magnetic variation was small, and differing little, if at all, from 
what it is on tne plains of the upper provinces , it is from 4<V to 1° and 2° 
according to different needles, and ib easterly by which I mean that the 
variation must be added to the magnetic azimuth The diurnal small changes 
in the barometer were perceptible the mercury always falling a little before 
noon, as in the plains 

Having received new thermometers from Calcutta, both long and short T 
found that they gave the same boiling point, bnt the thermometer I had last 
year, m Busdhir Ac showed the boning point 2° or 2|° below the new ones 
I always suspected the thermometer but had not then a better It boiled in 
the Panuici pass in the Kunaur and Bueahtr snowy mountains, at 188 3 at my 
camp a little above the lower line of snow, on the 24-th Juue last so that it 
should have been 190°, or 22° lower than at the sea side Bears abound m 
the higher mountains, also the gnotul or bonrul, an animal between the deer 
and goat, and the p/bur, a larger animal of the same kind , I have preserved the 
Bkin, home and hones of the head of one shot near Jumnntri Near the 
villages where snow lies a great part oi the year, there is abundance of the 
Monaul pheaeantB and chakore In the lower mountains, there are black par 
tndges, and tigers, leopards and bears I never Baw any snakes in the cooler 
regions 

It was remarked above that the snow on the great bed was stuok as it were, 
with rook and rubbish in such a manner, as that the Btones and large pieoes of 
rock are supported in the snow and sink as it sinks As they are at such a 
distance from the peaks as to preclude the idea that they could have rolled 
down to their present places except their sharp points had been covered, it 
appears moat likely that the very weighty falls of snow which theie must be 
here m the winter, bring down with them pieces of rock in the same manner 
ee a large snow ball could collect gravel, ana carry it on with it m its course 
Masses of snow falling from the high peaks which bound the snow bed, if 
they chance to collect more, and to take a rounded form would have a pro 
digious impulse and might roll to the centre of the snow valley loaded with 
the pieces of rock they had involved 

It is not easy to account for the deep rents which intersect this snow bed, 
without supposing it to be full of hollow places It struck ua, that the late 
earthquakes might have occasioned some of the rentB 1 never saw them 
betore cm other snow beds, except at Jumnoin, where they are occasioned by 
the steam of the extensive range of boiling springs there , perhaps there may 
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be such springs here also , they are frequent in the Himalaya, and one might 
sap pose they were * provision of nature to insure a supply of water to the 
heads of the great nvere m the winter, when the sun can Lava little power of 
melting the snow above those deep recesses. 

I will now proceed to give some account of the oourse of the river Jumna 
within the mountains, and of its spring at Jwnnotn, which I also visited this 
year , the above remarks respecting the Ganges having already swelled this 
paper to too great a bulk, I will make those regarding the Jumna m as few 
words as possible In the maps published ten years ago, the Jumna is laid 
down as having a very long oourse, from the latitude of 34-4°, from what 
authority it is difficult to guess for much as has been surmised and written 
respecting the head of the Ganges I cannot find any accounts of that of the 
Jumna. It was not known until the year 1814 that the Jumna, properly so 
called, was a Lomparatrvely small nvnr above its junction with the Tonse in 
the Dun and I believe the existence of the latter nver, though fully treble 
the size of the Jumna, was unknown to Europeans 

The junction of the Tonse and Jumna takes place at the N W end of 
the Dun valley, in latitude 30 30', where the nver loses its name in that of 
the small one, and the united stream is called the Jumna, The course of the 
Jvrnma from Junvn-oln, which ik in latitude SO° 59', being generally south 50° 
west It is fordable above the confluence, but the Tonse is not Kot 
having yet visited the sources of the Tonse I am not certain whether it nseB 
within the Himalaya as the Bh&girai'ki does, or at iIb S W or exterior 
baae, like the Jumna but the latter I believe to be the case I apprehend 
that three considerable streams, which like the Jumna, originate from the 
south faces of the Himalaya, m the districts of Barasa, Lettlowart, and 
Deodara Koioarra, join to form the Tonee, and it receives a considerable 
accession of water from the Faber nver, which I imagine to be equal in size 
to any of the three abovementioned feeders Respecting them, I have at 
present only native information to guide me, but of the Paber I can speak 
with more confidence for when, m June 181t>, I penetrated within the H\tna 
Isiya by the course of the Setter/, I found that the north bases of many of the 
Bnowy peaks seen from the plains of Hindooetan were washed by that nver 
Its course, in the province of Kunaur, in latitude 81° 81', and longitude 78° 
18', being from east 25 south to 25 to the north of west In this position the 
SetUg is bounded both to the north and south by high and rugged snowy 
mountains, from which many torrents descend, and increase its bulk Leaving 
the left bank and bed of the river, I ascended the snowy range, of which it 
washes the north base, and crossed over it on the 21st June 181b, at 40 minutes 
past 11 o’clock in the forenoon, during a heavy fall of snow, being the first 
European who effected a passage over the grand Himalaya ridge in that 
direction 

On surmounting the crest of the pass, I found that the Indiavah nver, 
which is a principal branch of the Paber, originated from the snows on which 
I descended on the S W or hither side of the ridge, and I followed its chan 
nel to the place where it joins the Paber , which nver mnet have its beginning 
m like manner on the same side of the ridge, as I was informed by the people 
of the Country it had, and I am nearly certain it 4s the case and it is most 
probable that all the streams which form the Tonee, do, in like manner, de- 
scend from the south west side of the fronting snowy range, the north east base 
of which is washed by the Setleg, as abovementioned 

However I intend to explore the sources of the Tonee, aa well as of the 
Fetl-oj and Jahnevl nvers But to return to the Jumna 

The route from its confluence with the Tonse in the Dun is thus to 0oJ*» 
four miles, a large village immediately within the mountain of Jaunsar, of 
which distinct it is esteemed the capital It is situated between two high uid 
Bteep mountains, and on the Omla a small nver whioh joms the Jumna. Oais* 
m a place of some httle trade, as the people of the neighbouring mountains 
bring to it therr productions, and exchange them for cash to pay their rents. 
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Mid a very *mall quantity of the produce of the plain*. On the march, the 
Jumna ia forded above its confluence with the Tcmse Carnage cattle nay go 
to Galsv, bnt further within the mountains every article is earned on mea’a 
backs Latitude of Calei 80° 31 24" 


Calti to Birat Fori , total distance 24 511 paces 6,000 paces of exceedingly 
steep ascent of the mountain, on the left bank of the Omla , 2,600 easier, to the 
village of Khuny on the ridge , remainder along the mountain side, with 
occasional ascents and descents, to the foot of the peak of Birat, which rises 
conically above the ndge , 1 800 paceB of the steep ascent up it to the fort, 
whioh is a small double enclosure It was abandoned by the Gorjha garrison 
jon the approach of a force tinder Colonel Carpenter 

The height of Birat above Beharanpur (which is visible from it), is 6,508 
feet , it commands a noble view of the snowv mountains, and the various m 
termediate ranges, aa well as of the Dun vallev, and the plauiB an both sides 
of the Jumna 


Invalids from the plains requiring a change of climate may find it at Bcrat. 
In the winter the fort ib almost buned in pnow, which remains in shady 
placeB, and on the northern side of the peak till the beginning of April , but 
snow seldom falls later than the last week of March at which season, while I 
was in the fort, there was a shower which covered the ground to the depth of 
two inches , the peak is a bare slaty rock, with some quartz intermixed 
March 29th, 1817 —Birat to Murlanq Total distance 4 m. 6 f 2 m ‘if 
narrow path along the mountain's side, then a steep descent of 2 m If to 
Afui lang, a small village in a glen on the Bilgad rivulet, which falls into the 
Jumna three miles to the east No grain here Latitude observed 30° 36' 58* 
Thermometer at noon 78° It was yesterday at noon, at Birat, 50° 

March 30 th — Murlang to Cofha Total distance 9 m. 61 Proceed 2^ miles 
down the bed of the Silgad to the Jwnna, then leave it, and ctobs a ndge, and 
go up the bed of the Jumna to the confluence of the Ounii river, which joins 
it from the Hcinahpeak to the west That nver is about bO feet wide, and 1£ 
and 2 feet deep The Jumna is 90 feet wide, 8 to 5 feet deep, rapid, and not 
fordable The rest of the path is a long ascent of the mountain above the 
nght bank of the Jumna to Cot ha, a village of ten houses, about 3 000 feet 
above the level of the river A fatiguing march , heavy ram , no gram here. 

March 31st — Cot'ha to Lak ha if an’dal Total distance 8 m. 7 f For 6 m. 7 f 
the path lies generally along the side of the mountain, with occasional strong 
ascents and descents 1 m 5 f of very steep descent into a dell, the rest 
lighter descent, flat and BBoent from a rivulet to Led, ha Man’dcd, on the right 
bank of the Juvm-a and about 300 feet above it 


LaVha Man’ddl is a place of some celebrity m Hindu story, as having been 
one of the temporary residences of the Pa-ndds , and tradition says that for 
merly there were a great number of statues and temples here but I imagine 
the greater part to have been buried by the slip of the Bide of the mountain at 
the foot of which it is situated, beveral pieces of cornices, entablatures, and 
other ornamental fragments of buddings are seen projecting above the soil, 
which buries the remainder , theyare of black stone, and the carving of the 
ornaments ib very well executed There are also two statues of -BMwtana Arjun, 
of the size of life which are halt buried m the boi! , and a prodigious number 
of small ldolB ib deposited in a little temple, which is the only one now remain- 
ing, and which does not appear to be of any remote antiquity The ignorant 
Brahmin could give no account of the budding, he declared, as they all do 
when consulted on each subjects, that it xa not ot human workmanship, bnt 
waa bndt by Bhim countless ages ago 

It does not appear that pilgrims now resort here , the place is nearly desolate , 
it is surrounded bv high rocky peaks, and may have been choeen as a fit seat 
for gloomy and recluse superstition. 

Within the temple there is a large slab of bine stone, inscribed with Hindu 
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oiiaraoters , I cleaned it and took off a reversed ixofreeaion, m well M eiiTOun- 
at-aocc-fi would allow, and Bent it to Colonel Mackenzie. Latitude of Lab’k* 

Mau’daiatr 43 ' 24 ". 

Lak ha Man’ dal to fiancauh Distance 3 m 5 f Gradual descent 1 J mile* 
to the Rxcnar river, which is the boundary between Btrmow and the Umoaen 
distnct of Ghtrhwal It has a coarse of about 10 miles from the N "W , and 
joins the Jumna here From the river & very steep ascent of mile up the 
mountain, to a crest called G*nda GhU, there obliquing to BaneauU, a village 
of twenty houses, with a temple , it is on the mountain a side, and about 8,000 
feet above the Jumna Eo grain to be had here as at other places I planted 
potatoes. Rainy weather , no latitude 

April 3rd 1817 ~-Bancav.lt to Paunti Total distance 11 m 1 f by the wheel, 
m paces 23,108 To the bed of the J umna 3 m 31 mostly oblique descent, 
though steep in some places above the right bank of the river Here are 
very high and steep precipices, from which large blocks of granite have fallen 
into the bed of the nver, which forces its way through and over those obatruc 
turns with much violence and noose After 'passing over the rooks by the 
nver side for half a mile, we leave it, and climb the right bank by an exceed 
mgly steep asoent to the To*m Ghati, which overhangs the stream, and is 
about 1 ,<Xk 3 feet above it Hence descend a mile to the Camaulda nver cross 
it on trunks of treeB laid across a little above its junction with the Jumna 
The Camaulda is the largest river which the Jumna receives above the con- 
fluence of the Tonae, its course is from E 10° west, down the Rama Serdt 
district, which is a small valley and us reported to be in some places a mile 
wide, but is now overrun with jungles, full of wild beasts The Camaulda, 
now swollen by the rain is about 70 feet wide and 2£ feet deep and very rapid. 
Immediately on crossing it, the country up the Jumna assumes a more 
pleasing appearance , the mountains which bound it though vory lofty, do 
not nse so abruptly, and several small villages are seen ou their lower slopes 
On the nght bank of the nver there is a slip of level ground 3 to 500 yards 
wide The summits of the mountains are covered with cedars and other 
pines, and the Bnow yet lies on them Proceed by the nver side to Paimil, 
a village of twentv houses pleasantly situated about 400 feet above the Jumna. 
The march was long and fatiguing, as it rained the whole way , the loaded 
people did not arrive till after dark At thm village I got supplies of gram 
The country I have passed through from Calst is nearly deserted, on anooant 
of famine, 'Caused by tbe crops of last year having been destroyed by the hail 
m October Aware ot this circumstance, I have brought gram with mp from 
Calsi, and subsisted my followers with it Latitude of Paunti 30° 48 U8" 

April 5 (h, 1817 — Paunti to Gira Total distance 7 m 1$ f 2^ miles parallel 
to the Jumna, and descend to its bed where the stream from the Banaul glen 
joins it. Leave the Jumna and proceed three miles N W up the Baraul 
nver Then ascend the south face of the mountain to Gv a, a village of ten 
large houses, pleasantly situated, and sheltered from the northern blasts 
This diatnct of Banaul is about seven miles m length the N W end is 
closed by a high rocky mountain where the stream arises which waters the 
bottom of the glen Several villages are seen placed in advantageous 
situations on the Bides of the mountains, the soil of which is fertile , wood, 
water and grain, are abundant 

" Ab I learnt that much snow yet remained on my route forward, I halted 
here some days to give it time to melt, and to refresh my people who were 
harrassed by, the journey from CiiZai, for it had rained everyday and they 
had been sparingly and ill fed and also to take the rate of my chronometers 
I took two immersions of Jupiter s satellites, as follows 


Aprif 0£h — 2d Sat Observed immersion at mean time 
The same was observed at the Madras Observatory, at 


h m s 
14 41 55 6 
14 49 35 8 
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Differences of the meridians 



07 

40 

3 

Longitude of Madras 



5 21 

14 

0 

Ditto of Gira 



5 19 

33 

7 

The observations at both places are rated as clear and 

good. 



Apml MHh — 1st Sat Observed immersion, 

but not a 

good 




observation, mean time 


14 09 

27 


Same at Madras Observatory 



14 17 

25 

4 




07 

58 

4 




6 21 

14 


Longitude by 1st Sat 



6 13 

15 

6 

Ditto 2d do 



IS 

38 

7 

Mean by immersions 

- , 


5 13 

24 

6 


latitude of Otra 8^° 52' 08' 

Aprtl 1817 — Qira to Thdnno Total distance eight miles Down the 

N side of the glen, and pass through the villages of Bia&t and Detdh to 
DaJadt, a large village, 4 m 0 f Proceed parallel to the J umna but above 
it, 1 m b f and descend to the Baddl river, which comes from a glen similar 
to that of BanaJ but is longer, and contains more and larger villages 

The river ]oma the Jumna here, it comes from the Oeddra Gdnta a large 
mountain covered with snow, and its course is from N 15° west , breadth about 
40 feet, depth 1J and 2 feet Proceed 1^ miles further to Thdnno, a small 
village 400 feet above the right bank of the Jumna 

The road to-day chiefly on a gradual desoenfc , path good and pleasant The 
Jumnotn Hnowy peaks seen up the river, have a noble appearance , the eastern 
peak bears 56° 17 N E, its altitude 8° 16' 

Thdnno appears to be 4,083 feet above the level of Sehatanpore Latitude 
observed Sir 49' 1 2" 

April 13 tk, 1817 — Thdnno to Catnaur Total distance 4 m 2 f Steep 
descent to the Jumna and cross it on a tatu/ha which consists of three small 
spars and some twigs, bound together, and laid across in the manner of a 
bnrdlo The sangha is in two portions being laid from rock to rock , one ib 
nme paces m length and the otner Beien the oreadth of the river being about 
40 feet but it is deop being confined between the rocks, through which it 
falls like a cataract The water nearly touches the bridge, which is a bad one , 
some of my goats tell through it ana were drowned Above this place, the 
bed of the J imnct is much inclined the stieam bounds from rook to rock, and 
tor the most part ib a senes of small cataracts 

A mile beyond the aangha cross the Silha, a email nver from the glen of 
that name, and proceed to Catnaur, a small village 5tK> feet above the left 
bank of the J umna , up the Sttba glen is a convenient pas a over the ndge 
which separates the Ganges and J umna 
The p&th to-day chieflv ascent and descent, and very rough and steep m 
most places , and henceforward the features of the mountains bear a harsher 
appearanoe, there being generally moral precipices rising from the bed of the 
Jumna, to the height of 1,600 to 2,000 feet, either on one side or the other 
The summits of the mountains all round ore deep in snow A stream from a 
peak called DaXUa Cursu joins the Jumna here from the S E Latitude 
observed 3Q U 51' 35' 

As no grain Was to be had here, I was obliged to march in the afternoon 
to a very large village called Pdli, situated up n wild glen this was 
a good deal out of my route The inhabitants of Pd.li and the neighbouring 
villages, have been noted for a rebellious spirit, agaiust both the Gur’htodl 
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Mid Gore ha governments They had cat off several parti©# of the Ra#at 
troops and surprised and destroyed a complete company of Goro'haa several 
years ago, for which they were punished by a force Bent out against them 
under the brave chief B’hacti Thdpa On my arrival they refused to 
sell me any supplies, and I expected to have had trouble , however, 
towards evening, we came to ft better understanding, and I got abundance of 
gram. The village consists of about fifty large houses , the inhabitants are 
stout and hard featured, and the women generally have light oomplenana, 
and agreeable countenances In the morning I went down the glen If miles, 
and then along the right bank of the Jumna, but high above it by a difficult 
and very unpleasant pathway overhanging it, in one place I was obliged to 
go with great caution, and barefooted, for a false Btep would have been fatal 
The precipices on the opposite side of the nver are quite perpendicular, 
ana on this exceedingly steep After passing the worst part, descend 
to Of ha Gkur a hamlet of three huts only, in a dismal situation, at the 
feet of steep and lofty cliffs, the rocks hurled from which by the earth- 
quake of 1803 buried a small fort and village which once stood here dreadful 
mementos are seen in these mountains of the effects of that catastrophe 
Under Of ha Ghur a stream falls into the Jumna, and several cataract b are seen 
falling among the surrounding precimoes There are some hot springs at the 
bed of the Jumna, which ib 400 feet below the hamlet 
Latitude observed 30° 54' 47* 

April 15fh, 1817 — Of ha Gkur to Jtdnd Total distance 4 m 5f, in pacee 
19 815 2,655 paces along the mountain’s aide and descent to the Jumna. 
Gross it on a sangha of two small spars, its length 20 feet breadth about 2J 
feet The river rushes with great violence under the sangha, and nearly 
touches it The general breadth of the stream is greater, but it is here con 
fined between two rocks 

1,200 paces by the margin of the nver, the rest for the most part ascent, 
and in some places very steep and rugged 
EAnd ib a small village of fifteen houses, about 800 feet above the left bank 
of the river on the Blope of the mountain , the general lower line of Bnow on 
it does not appear to be more than 1,000 feet above the village The opposite 
bank of the river is composed of yellow granite precipices, Tising morally 
from the stream to the height of about 2,600 feet or more The courses of 
the rock are disposed almost horizontally aa high as 1,000 feet above the nver , 
but towards the summits they appear to incline in an angle ol about 35°, the 
apex being to the south west Heavy atom™ of had and thunder 
April 16th, 1817 — Ednd to Baivndsa Distance 7,839 paces 
Ascents Mid descents to the small village of Ban 2 356 paces 684 paces 
further descent to the Bur ha Ganga river, which has a course of about eight 
mdeB from the snows to the right , it is m two streams, each eight paces wide- 
and eighteen inches deep and joins the Jumna 1,480 paces of exceedingly 
steep ascent , the remainder ascents and descents, and difficult road Cross 
the Jumna on a sangha, and also the Banndsa river, which is about two thirds 
of its size, and joins it here Aseont to Bannaea, a small village at the foot of a 
rocky mountain, a fall from which laet year destroyed half the village Angle 
of altitude of the mountain 40 3 55' Among the cliffs, and on the summit, I 
observed with a telescope many of a species of animal peculiar to these elevated 
regions , it is called phevr, and as & mountaineer in my Bemce succeeded, 
after many toilsome chases, in shooting one of them, I can give a description 
of its dimenaibns 


Length from the tap of the nose to ibe end of the tad, the 2 ength of 
the face being 11 inches, and of the tail 3 inches only 
Height from shoulder fco toe 
Girth at the cheat 
Ditto at the loin* 


Ft In 

6 0 
3 2| 
2 lli 
2 4 
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htrntfh of the hair at the shoulders eight wohes, but on the other peril of 
the body it is short. 

I preserved the ekm and the bonee of the head and home, and presented 
them to the Most Noble the Governor General, who, I believe, sent them to 
Bit Joseph Banks 

The face of the animal, which was a male, resembles that of the NU Odo 
The horns are large , the lower part of them stands nearly erect from the 
forehead, bat the upper half bends backward The hoofs cloven The colour 
that of a camel or lion, and the long hair about the shoulders and neck some- 
what resembles a lion’s mane. The flesh appeared coarse, and an unpleasant 
musky smell exhaled from it The Hvndoostanees would not touch it, but the 
Gore ha sepoys and mountaineer coolies ate it with avidity It is remarkable 
that those people will not eat mutton The pheir is a gregarious annual, and 
appearB to subsist on the short herbage at the edge of the snow The chase 
of it in its haunts on the cliff e and precipices is moat difficult and dangerous , 
but in the depth of winter, when the snow drives them down to the villages, 
the people hunt and kill them more easily 
In this neighbourhood, springs of hot water are very numerous , they are 
seen bubbling up among the rocks m various places near the nvers The heat 
of the water is too great to bear the hand m it for many momentB but having 
broken my long scaled thermometer, I could not ascertain its precise tempera- 
ture ■' the water has little if any taste. About half a mile above its junction 
with the Jumna the Banndsa nver hills trom a precipice of yellow and rose 
coloured granite, of 80 or 90 feet high, m a noble cascade The breadth of the 
stream is about 15 feet, and it tails into a deep basin, which it has worn in the 
rock, with much noise 

The stream is caused by the melting of the snows on the heights above 
From the village two of the Jumnotn peaks appear towering above the 
clouds, with sublime effect Angle of altitude (taken by reflection in mercury) 
of the east peak 15° 34' 45', of the west- 17° 10' lO' 


April 16 /h, 1817 — Banndsa 

h 

m 

s 


Observed immersion of the 2nd Satellite M. T 

17 

16 

05 


The same took place at Madras Observatory at 

17 

23 

31 

1 

Difference 


07 

26 

1 

Longitude of Madras 

5 

21 

14 


Do of Banndsa 

5 

18 

47 

9 


The beginning of twilight made the observation not bo good as it would 
have otherwise been 

Latitude observed 30° 55' 50' 

This is not a good latitude. The weather was cloudy and stormy, with 
showers of sleet 

April 17 th, 1817 — Banndsa to Oursdli. Thermometer at snnnse 33° De- 
scend to the Jumna, and cross it on a plank 12^ feet long, and again on a plank 
of 10 feet , depth of the water 2^ feet , bedB of frozen snow extend to the 
margin of the stream. A moat laborious and steep ascent of b75 paces, whence 
gradually desoend, and cross the Jumna on a small sangha, where it receive* 
the lynn rivulet from the snow, whence it originates, about 1£ mile to the end 
It is less than the Jumna, which is now reduced to the rank of a rivulet 
Strong ascent to the village of Qars&ti 

Total distanoe 4,978 paces 

Stormy weather and very cold, driving showers of sleet and ram , path, bad 
and slippery 


68 
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The village of Cursed* contain e about twenty fire substantial houses, and is 
sifcnated at the immediate feet of the Jumnotn Bnowy peaks , but thev are not 
risible, as the near and steep part of the base obstructs the new tfhe situa 
tion of Cure Jit is -very peculiar, undone would hardly suppose that people 
should choose to live m such a remote and cold place It is the latter end of 
April, and yet daily slight showeis of snow fall, and the remains of drifts yet 
lie m shuded plaoes in the village Bj the sides of the Itnrt aud Jumna there 
&re several spots of flat ground, on which the inhabitants cultivate giam 
pnough for their subsistence To the west north and east this httle secluded 
place is bounded by the lofty cliffs of the JJthuibv/a , and to the south it is 
aheltered by a mountain, the north face of which is not su steep and it is 
clothed with trees All chose are at present deep in snow which roaches 
dawn to the level of the two streams yet I found the plaue bj no means an 
uncomfortable abode for the heights near it shelter it fiom the violence of the 
Winch The sun is pleasantly tv&un m the middle of the dsy and the progrc^ 
of vegetation is rapid m proportion to th« length of the wiuter The rocky 
and suowT defile called Jumnotn where the Jumna oiigiuates is seen in the 
direction of N 42 J east distant three miles 

Latitude of Curtail, 30 J 57' 10* 

April 17th — Observed immersion of Jupiter a 1st Satellite, mean time, Id h 
03 m 4b s It appe irs no observation was obtained at Ifad) as on this day 

During three days I attempted to »et Bome sets of lunar distances and also 
transits of thr moon over tin, meiiauin, but was constantly prevented by 
©louds from doing anything satietactorilj 

Apnl 21s£, lbl7 — Gureah to Jumnotri 

m i jd 

1 Flat along the village fields hprp climb a «.tenp rocky corner 
above the river’s b d himaoti t neurh 41 J 30 Cma mounnm, on r 
which there is a pu9a to 8u< h on the Gamjt*, practicable in the 

rams (at present it is blocked up by deep snow) Ida , 0 8 40 

2 feteep descent through snow, 1 to £ teet deep, then flat 0 0 14.8 

3 Fields, plight acclivity, snow patches, abundance of 

phea£>aDts hero, chiefly of the kind called it o rad 0 

4 Bough and ror-kv , descend to the Jumna, which m Bpvcral 

places flowb under beds nf anow 25 or oft feot thn k An overhanging 
precipice to the right A torrent, called the Banihnli, half the size of 
the Jumna join-< it from a cleft m the rock, and is the laBt tribute it 
Receives The path to this station entirety through anow cross the 
liver twice once on the atones , and once pn a snow arch 0 

5 At Shorn Gkdti, the crest of one of tho steepest ascents (for 

itB length) I ever saw it is entirely up the snow m which we cut 
BtepB with i) boo i (if (spades) to facilitate onr passage , there is here 
a place dedicated to Bkairi Ldl, who is esteemed to be the janitor of 
Jumnotri and Gangotn It ig nothing more than a low building (if it 
maybe bo calledl of three feet high containing some small iron 
tridents I hung a new English silver com by a copper ring on one 
of them 0 1 25 

6 Exceedingly steep descent to the J umna, by steps cut m the 
snow A cascade of the stream outs through the snow, and ialls from 

p rock of the height of about 50 feet 0 0 130 

7 Stiff aBcent up the snow bed which conceals the river, except 

here, where the stream is visible for a few yards through a hole in the 
8 pow , the snow bed is about 100 yards wide, and bounded by high 
precipiees from which masses of Tock of 40 feet m length have 
Fdcently fallen , 0 3 214 


0 64 


6 243 
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8 Biver, as before, under the snow , here it appears through A 
deep hole, falling m a cascade from the rock, below tie snow Bocks 

on both sides, those to the right rasnd with ice 0 1 152 

9 J uinnotn, the place so called 0 0 64 

T'otal miles 2 ? 100 


At Ttinutitri the am w Which covdre and conceals the stream is about 60 
yards wide and is bounded bo the right and left bv mural precipices of granite , 
it is 4(1 feet inches thick and has, fallen from the precipices above In 
front at tbe distance ot about 500 yards part of the base of the great Jtim* 
not 1 1 mountain ri-.c:. abruptlv, cased in enow and ice, and shutting up and 
totally terminating the head ot this dohlo, m which tb o Jumna originates I was 
able to measure tlie tiivknesc ol tbe bed of snow over the stream very exactly, 
by means of u plumblme let down tbrongb one of the holes m it, which are 
caused by the steam of a great nninbi r ot boiling springs which are at the 
border ot tho Jumna The rtiow is \cry >olid and hard frozt n but we found 
meant to descend through it, to the J uiuiiii by an exceedingly Bt* Bp and narrow 
dark hole made by thf «,leam and witnessed a very extraordinary scene for 
Which I wad indebted to the oarline^s ot tho season and unusual quantity of 
enow which has fallen this year "When 1 got tooting at the stream (here only 
a large pace Wide), it was mime time bemre I could discern anything, on 
account ot tbe darkness of the pbu>* made more so by the thick steam , but 
having somu white lights with me I fired them and by their glare was able to 
see and admire ihi curious domes of snow over head those are caused by the 
hot steam melting the snow over it home of the e excavations are very 
spacious, resembling vaulted roofs of marble , and the snow as it melts tails 
in bhowers like heavy ram to tbe stream, wli ch appears to owe its origin m a 
great zneasiuylo these supplies -Having onl> p short scaled thermomefcei 
with me, I could nob ascertain the precise heat of the spring but it was too 
hob to l>esr the fingor in lo - ’ more than two seconds and must bo near the 
boiling poiut Rice boiled m n but imperfectly The range of Hprtugs is 
very extensive, but I could not viRit them all, o<j the rest aie in dnrk rccosses 
and snow cuverns Thn water of them rises up with great ebullition through 
crevices of the granite roi k, and deposits <i ieruginons sediment of which I 
collected worne , it is tad* lea and I did not pen i ivp rn> peculiar smell Hot 
springs are frequent in tbe U>/it1ay~, perhaps they mov be a provision of 
naturo to ensure a buuplv of water to tho heads of the rivers m the winter 
season when the sun can have little or no power of melting tho snows m tftose 
deep defiles 

From near this piece the liue of the course of the Jumna is pferceptibld 
downward to noar Lahha Afdndal and is 55° 40' S W It will be seen by the 
notea, that from the place called Bhmrn Gluiti tho bed of the river is overlaid 
with snow to the depth of from 15 to 40 feet, except at one or two plaeesj 
where it shows itself through deep holes in tho enow 

The snow bed is hounded to the right and left by mural precipices of light- 
Ooloured granite , on some ledges there in a sprinkling of soil, where the 
B’hojjiatra bushes grow The end of this dell or defile is closed, as before 
observed bv part ot the ba'-c oi the great snowy mountain of Jumnotri, and 
which is visible from tbe plains The altitude of the part of the mountain 
visible is 29° 4b' , but higher parts are concealed by the lower and nearer 
The face of the mountain, which ib visiblo to the height of about 4,000 feet, is 
entirely cased in snow and ice, and very steep The foot ot the base is distant 
from the hot springs about 500 yards, ana. immediately where the ascent 
becomes abrupt, a small rill is seen falling from a rock which projects from 
the snow , it is about three feet wide, and shallow, being only a shower ofl 
fipray produced by the bxiow now thawing in the sun’s rays at noon, Above 
that no watefr whatever is Eehh , if there were any, it would bd visible, as tie 
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whole steep base of the mountain is erpoged to view directly m front, oonse 
quently the above nil is the most remote source of the Jumna. At the present 
season it was not possible to go to it, as the snow bed was farther on impas 
sable, being intersected by rents and chasms caused by the falling in of the 
snow as it melts by the steam of the boiling springs below it 

Here, then, is the head of the Jumna, on the S W side of the grand Btma 
laya ridge, differing from the Qanqes inasmuch as that nver has the upper 
part of its course within the Himalaya, flowing from the south of east to the 
north of west , and it is only from SmM, where it pierces through the Hitna 
laya, that it assumes a course of about south 20° west. 

The fall of the Jumna, from Jumnutri to the Dun is very considerable I 
regret I had not a good barometer to ascertain the height of Jumnoin I had 
with me an empty country made barometer tube with which I endeavoured to 
gain an approximate idea on the subject Having warmed and well dried the 
tube, I tilled it gradually with mercury, driving out such air bubbles as were 
visible, and inverted it in a deep cup of quicksilver, taking care not to remove 
my finger from the orifice till the lower end of the tube was fairly below the 
surface of the quicksilver , the tube was kept in an ereec position by means of 
a plumblme The length of the column wae 2U 40 inches, which, corrected 
for temperature, gives 10,483 feet for the height of Jnmnotn above the sea, 
taking 30 04 inches for the level of the sea. 

The above is only a rude experiment, bnt I bad not the means of making a 
better, the length of the column may be depended on to the 2<hh part of an 
inch, I think, but the probable impurity of the mercury may cause an error 
of 2 or perhaps 300 feet 


Hear noon I took a short set of circummendional altitudes of the sun for 

the latitude, as follows 
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The latitude of the small fall or r£H, which may more properly be called the 
head of the Jumna, will be SO 13 69' 06' 

Having finished my observations by 2 o'clock, I set out to return, the 
heat of the sun had then begun to melt the snow on the cliffs on both sides, and 
many rocks and lumps of snow were falling down , this obliged ne to run with 
all speed down the snow bed, to get out of the way of these missiles several 
of the people had narrow escapes from the fall mg fragments, but no one was 
struck 

The inhabitants of OursdU say that it is seventeen years since they had so 
severe a winter as the last At Juwvnotri the inclination of t he g ranite rock 
is from 43° to 45° from the horizon The apex being to the 8 W, or towards 
the plains 

As the season was not sufficiently advanced to allow of my passing to the 
Ganges} by the Chid or CUeaum mountains, both of which are at present impas- 
sable from the depth of snow on them, I returned to Gainaur, and going up the 
Bhi/dba glen, crossed the ridge winch divides the two nvers at the Jackeni 
Ghat, ana descended by Bauna to Barahat, from whence I proceeded up the 
Ganges to Bmtal, and continued my route beyond Gangotn, as before-men- 
tioned. 

I shortly hope to be able to present to the Society the result of my tngono- 
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metrical operations to determine the heightB and positions of all the peak* of 
the Himalaya visible from kieharanpui , and also au account of the sources of 
the Tonto and Jdhnevi rivers, and of the upper part of the course of the Setlej 


ADDENDA 

Height of the Sangha at Loharx Naig above the sea 7 889 
Below Suchi 7 b08 

iSucfti village 8 8b9 

Ridge of the mo untain on which SuJn stands 12,' iuQ 

fumnotri 10,849 


Old and New Mrr m aid s, and the Superstition connected with the 
belibp in Mermaids 

New Batavian Mermaid— Volentyn’s Bntansn Mermmd, 1714 — Newfoundland 
Mermaid 1725— Mermaid at St Gormam's 17 r >8 — Mermaid in London, 
1775— Mermaid from the North ^eas, 1794 —Scotch Mermaid 1797 — Another, 
1809 — Another, 1811 — Guiana Mermaids — Prs Chisholm and Pmckard — 
M£nd Mamma — Exeter Mermud with Two Legs — Mr Toupm a Mermaid, 
off Ermouth Bar Ibid — Mei maids with Voices — Sussex Mermaid of 1187, 
and Dutch Mermaid ot 1430 quite dumb — Origin ot Mermaids with Combs 
and Looking glasses — Ongra ot Mermaids iu Heraldry P — Heraldic 
character of the Dolphin— Hneh Mermaid 1819 — M Salami « Morinaid — 
Mermaids of tho Bed Sea — Agreements and Disagreements ot the several 
stones of Mermaid-. — A Mermaid ‘ a Huge Animal like a Bishop in hia 
Pontificals * — The White Porpoise suggested as the Mermaid of Newfound 
laud, &c — Etymologies of tho names Porpoise and Ora npus — The Young of 
the White Porpoise blue — Manati — Artecu s rashness in his formation of the 

£ enns Svren — Syren a name already given by Naturalists to » fresh-water 
izard — Disagreement oi the new Mermaid with Artedi s characters — The 
new MermauVs waut of Wuust and Navel insuperable difficulties — Physical 
Objections — The Law of Gravitation disregarded— Physiological Query — 
New Mermaid worshipped in the Eastern Islauds, and put into Chancery in 
England — In Rome we must do as Rome does— South American veneration 
of the Mdn£ Mamma — Fish mistaken tor Gods in the Fiji Islands — Religion 
attributed to the Dutch Mermaid and to the Indian Elephant — Conclusions 
regarding Mermaids Old and New — Seals believed to be Mermaids — 
Ancient History of Mermaids — Popular Superstitions connected with them 
— Mermaids bea-goda Kelpies and Evil bpmta — Loves of the Mermaids — 
Mermaids, Ryrene and Harpies — Conjecture as to the Originals of these 
fabulous creations — Mermen in the Zetland Isles and m Epirus — bong of 
the Swan — Final Conclusions concerning Mermaids — Crakens and Sea- 
serpents — Scandinavian Fables concerning the se-pent Midgard and the god 
Thor 


Mr. Editor As yon appear to have acknowledged the double title of the 
Batavian and once East India-warehoused Mermaid suggested by your oor 
respondent John Dory, to be immortalized m the pages of the Asiatic Journal, 
perhaps yon will give a pl'ice to the letter of a second writer, also to be 
reoomm ended to you by his name offering some supplemental remarks on the 
same interesting production, either of art or of nature 

The very agreeable communication of John Dory brings down the stories of 
Mermaids only to tho beginning of the seventeenth century I shall take a 
bnef view of those of later date, chiefly with the design of drawing your 
attention to the leading particulars of the animal figure described , and it is a 
coincidence of which I must not omit to take notice, that the first Mermaid to 
be now mentioned was seen by Yalentyn, in the year 1714, on hia voyage from 
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Batavia to Eorope It is said to baVe been sifting on the surface Of the Water, 
with its back towards the ship The body was of a gnzly colour, like the skid 
of a codfish it had bro&sts, and was shaped like a woman to the toaist, front 
which (though by what means Valentyn ascertained the fact does not appeal) 
“ it went off tapering to a pomt ” 

In the year 1725, as we are told by Maillet, in his T6hambde an account of 
a Mermaid seen bv a French ship s crew off the edart of Newfoundland, for 
some hours and snbscribed with the names of all who could write, was 
forwarded to the French Minister of Marine M de Maurepas 

In 1758 a living Mermaid was exhibited at the Fair of St Germain, in 
France It was about two feet long very ar tive and was seen sporting in a 
vessel of water, with great agility and seeming delight Its position, when 
at rest was always erect It was a female with ugly negro features , ears 
Very large and the hack parts and tail covered with scales In neither of the 
foregoing accounts have we ally mention of Jins 

In 177i a Mermaid was exhibited m London , but whether alive or dead 
the description before me does not state lb, face is said to have beon like 
that of a young female ltc eyes a fine li^bt blue its nose small nnd handsome, 
its month small, its lips thin, and the edges of thorn round, like those of a cod 
fish Its teeth were small rpgular nnd white , its chin well shiped, and Its 
bosom full Its ears were hh than of an e-l but placed as in tbu human 
species , and behind tliora were gills for inspiration which appeared like curls 
It had no hair on its head but rolls insteud of ban which at a distance, 
might have been takeu for short curls ‘ It>> chief ornament, to borrow the 
phrase of the narrator Was a beautiful membrane o fin, rising from the 
temples and gradually diminishing till it ond< d pyi anndir ally, M forming a 
foretop, like a lady s head dress It had no tin on the hick but & bone like 
the human epocieS The breasts were fur and foil and the arm-, and hands 
well proportioned but without nails on the ftiujeis The bellv was round and 
swelling &?d without a na>l From the wuirt downward it was in all 
respects Id * a codfish but it had three sets of Jms ono above and another below 
the waist itho place of the third is not mentioned), ‘ which enabled it to swim 
erect m the sea.” 

In 1794 a Mermaid, described us having been taken in the North Seas, by 
one Captain Fortier was exhibited in the neighlioui hood of Ooveut Garden 
Its fignre irom the head down to the lower p art of the leant, wb s that of a 
woman , below the wai-t, that of a fish It was three feet long, and had ears 
gills, breasts shoulders, arms, hands, fingers and fins, and was covered with 
scales on the fish part 

In 1797, a schoolmaster of ThnrRO, in Scotland, affirmed that he had seert a 
Mermaid m the sea, noai the sho~e apparently m the act of passing hei lingers 
through her hair The object which he saw bore so exact a resemblance to a 
woman, that but for the impossibihtv that a real woman could have supported 
herself m the waveB for the same length of time he would have believed it to 
be human Twelve years afterwards, as we are told, several persons beheld a 
similar animal near the same place 

On the 12th of January 1809, at Sandeide, m the Parish of Beay, m the 
County of Caithness, there Was seen a marine animal, supposed to be a 
Mermaid Only the head and chest were visible and these are said to have 
exactly resembled those of a full grown young woman The breasts were per 
fectly formed , the arms longer than m the human* body, and the eyes some 
what Bmaller When the waves dashed aside the hair, which Idas of a eragreen 
Colour, the hands Were immediately employed to replace it The eJcm was of a 
pink colour It was observed by several persona, witbm the distance of twenty 
yards, for about an hour and a h alf , and during all that time it betrayed no 
symptoms of alarm. 

In 1811, a young man, named John ITIsaac, of Corphine, in Bintyre, id 
Scotland, made oath, on examination at Campbell-towu, before tb<5 Sheriff 
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pnhstitute of Kintyre, that he saw, on the 1 3th of October, m that year, on a 
black rock on the sea coast, an anim al of which he gave the following account 
The upper half of ite body was white, and of the b oman shape , the other half 
toward the tail was of a brindled or reddish grey colour, and apparently covered 
With scales The extromity of the tail was ui a shining reddish green colour, 
The head was arm < d with long han, which, at times it would putoaik on both 
at dps oj its head It would also sproad its tail like a fan , and, while so 
extended, the tail was continued in a tremulous motion but when drawn 
together again, it rctnainoil inntionlejj Tlic tail appeared to the deponent to 
be about twelve or fourteen me beB hroad The hair win, long, and ot a light 
brown colour The animal wa» between lour and hve feet long and had a head, 
hair, arms and body, dinrn to the irud'U like a human being The arms were 
short tu proportion to the body which appeniedto be about the thickness of that 
of a young lad tapenng gradually [Trum ••he waist] to the point of the tail 
When stroking its hair toward oithor side of its head fingers were kept 
close together ho that tho deponent r-onld not sue whether they were webbed 
or not The deponent observed it for near two hourB during nil which time 
the rock on which it lay was dry and its whole figure consequently exposed 
When the tide had ao far retired as to leave the rock dry to fcbu height of tour 
feet above the water the animal tumbled clnmsily uito the sea and a minute 
after this it roue again to tho surface and the deponent then beheld every 
feature ot its face The face had nil the appearance of that of a human being, 
but with very hollow eyes The checks were uf the same colour as the roat of 
the face The neok Boemed Bhort Tho animal was nw < onstantly stroluny 
and washing its breast which was half immersed in the water, m such a man 
ner, that the deponent could not say whether the bosom was formed like a 
woman a or not He suw at no time eithor feet or fins It continued above 
wabei tor a tew minutcR, and then finally disappeared. 

So much at present for Scotch Mermaids and Merwomeu, unless the last 
waa a Mer man The next part of the globe from which we have had modern 
and reiterated notices of Mermaids i* & rbice in South America Dr Chis 
holm, man Essay on the Malignant Fevennthe West Indies, published m 
1801, spenk* ot Mermaids or River Maids, in the terms subjoined * 1 pro- 
bably hazard the implication ot credulity liv the following note In the year 
17117, happening to be at Governor Van Bottenbergs plantations m Berbice, 
the conversation turned qu a singular animal which had been repeatedly seen 
m Berime mer, and some smaller rivers This animal the famous Mer 
maid, hiib rto considered as a more creature of the imagination It is called 
by the Indians ‘ Mend Mamma y or Mother of the Waters ’* The description 

g iven of it by the Governor is as follows — The upper portion resembles the 
um&n figure, the head smallei in proportion, sometimes bare, but uftener cover 
ed with a copious quantity oj long blade h<m Tht shoulders are broad, and the 
breasts large and well formed The lower portion resembles the tail portion 
of a fish, is of i mnynto dimension tho tail iorked, and not nnhke that of a 
Dolphin, as it is usually represented The colour of the skin is either black or 
tawny The animal is held m tenei aiwn and dxea>l by the Indians, who imagine 
that the killing it would be attended with the most calamitous consequences 
It is from this circumstance that none of thebe animals have been shot, and 
oonBeqnently not examined hut at a distance They have generally been ob 
served \n a pitting pnttwe m the water none of the lower extremity being dis 
covered till disturbed, when bv plunging, the tail appears and agitates the 
water to a considerable distance round They have been ulv aye seen employed 
in smoothing their hair or strobing their breasts utth their hands, or something 
resembling hands In this posture, and thus employed, they have been fre- 
quently taken for Indian women bathing ” Dr Pinchard m his Notes on the 
West Indies, Tol n, Letter I, reports his having been present at conversations, 
in the same Dutch Settlements, where the existence of Mermaids of the fore 


* I should rather translate “ M4n6 Mamma by '• Water Woman , words equivalent to 
Mer, orS$a Woman, or Manu&id 
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going description was asserted, and where particulars si milar to the above were 

K ven Dr P speaks of the superstitious veneration in which the animal is 
Id b y the Indians, but also mentions, that some Dutch planters corroborated 
their account of the existence of the Mermaids, by declaring that they had 
eaten of their flesh 

But the most extraordinary the most minute (I had nearly said the most 
recent), and certamlj the most dmnrsttc of all stories of Mermaids as well as 
that m which the veracity of the narrator is the most completely pledged for the 
accuracy of the detail is one which relates to a marine animal seen by Mr 
Toupm of ExtnoutL, in Devonshire on the lith of August 1812 The liver 
Ex and its vicinity is indeed remarkable not onl\ for the appearance of more 
than one Merjnaid but for that of more remarkable Mermaids than even 
all the rest of the world It is not a century binoe a Mermaid was baid 
to have been been in che river ju-.t mentioned, close to the walls of 
the city of Exeter Unlike the Batavian or Moluccan stranger, but like 
every other Mermaid on record, ita humamtv extended to the waist, 
and so far like onr present eastern cnnosily it bore from the waist downward 
a rtsenibl/mce to a salmon It bad, howi vtr hoo leqb placed below the waist, 
an absolute novelty in the history of Mermaids With these legs it left the 
akore oi the river Ex, and ran before its pur uers errmnuna % cith terror, till it 
was knocked down and killed 1 Now, Mr Tunum s Mermaid, like the two leg 
ged monster just mentioned had a voice and these w lth a third to be pre 
Bently mentioned, are the only Mermaids or Mormon on modem record, that 
have not been absolutely dumb all the iffinity to the sweet singing Syrens of 
antiquity notwithstanding The ib rman mentioned by your correspondent, 
John Dory, as hbhed up on tho coast of Sussex, in the year 1187 was quite 
dvmb, and it may be suspected dm} also Larrey assures us, that he was 
exactly like a man in every respnet except that he wanted speech , and that he 
never could be brought to auv understanding of his nature nor situation * So 
bJbo, the Mermaid reported by Johannes Hondiub as taken by some women in 
the meadowB at Edam in West Fmsland, where it had been brought by the 
sea which entered through the broken dykps during the great tempests m 
1430 That Mermaid, as John Dory has told you, was taught to spin More 
over, it was dressed m female attne fed on cooked meat (that at St Germain 
ate fish and bread) bad some notion of a deity made its rev erences when it 
passed a crucifix, lived some years at Haarlem (though it ever retained an in 
clination for the water), and was allowed at its death Christian bui lal , and yet 
all efforts to teach even that Mermaid to«p*ak proved ineffectual 1 By the 
way, it is this identical Mermaid of Haarlem, who wore female atvire, that is, 
the sole prototype of the “ Mermaid ot the Moderns ” with the “ comb and look 
mg glass, ’ to which John Dory alludes It is this Haarlem Mermaid only 
(though without her clothes), that is represented upon onr signs and m our 
cost-armour , and, considering the recent date of this piece of piscine history, 
it would be curious to know what family first brought the Mermnid into Eng 
lish heraldry, or whether only the comb and looking glass are of modern intro- 
duction ? I may also ask, of what the Mermaid in heraldry is the emblem P 
I believe, of nothing bnt the marine pursuits ot its bearer The Dolphin, 
which has also got into coat-armour, stands renowned as the friend of man, a 
connoisseur m music, and a pattern of activity because say his panegyrists, 
he swung even in hiB sleep ' But what hag the Mermaid had to recommend 
her, from the days of Ulysses to our own P 

But we must return to Mr Toupin’s Mermaid, the account of which will 
seem to be avk as can only be true or false , where the allowances to be made 
for other narrators of the appearance of Mermaids seem to be out of the ques 
tion, and where, if the particulars stated are true, we are more called upon to 
pause than in any other instance Mr Toupm published an account of hia 
extraordinary adventure, from which the following is an extract “ The day 
(Auguet 11, 1812) being verv fine, Iioined (says Mr T ) a party of ladies ana 
gentleman m a sailing excursion When we had got about a mile to the south 
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east of Bxmonth bar, crar attention was suddenly arrested by a very singular 
noise, by no means unpleasant to the ears, but oi which it is impossible to give 
a correct idea by mere description It was not however, unaptly compared 
by one of our ladies to the wild melodies of the JEoIian harp, conjoined 
with a noise similar to that made by a stream of water falling gently on 
the leaves of a tree In the meantime, we observed something about one 
hundred yards from us to windward We all imagined it to be some human 
being though at the sumo timu we were at a loss to account for this 
at such a distance from the shore, and no boat near We hailed, but 
received no reply, and we made toward this creature as soon as possible , 
when, to the great astomshrm nfc of ua all it eluded our pursuit by 
plunging under the water In a tew mmuceR it rose again, nearly at the same 
place , and by that time we had got sufficiently near for one of the boatmen to 
throw into the water a pi< ce of boiled fish which he had in hia looker This 
sesmi d to alarm the animal though it soon recovered from its fears for we 
piesently observed it to lay hold of the heb which it atn with apparent relish 
Several other pieces were thrown out by winch the creature was induced to 
k« op at a short distance from our boat, and afford us the opportunity of 
observing it with attention and [we] found, to oar astonishment that it was 
no other than a Mu maid I Aa the sea waa calm and in a great degree trans- 
parent every pai t of the animal «; body became m turn visible The head, 
from the crown to the chin, forms rather a long ouil and the face seems to 
rewnblt that of the arai, though, at the same time, it is far more agreeable, 
possessing a peculiar softneps which, renders the whole set of features very 
interesting The upper and ha* k part of the head appeared to b« furnished 
with something like hair and the tore part of the body with Borne 
thing like down between a very light fawn and ft very pale pink coiotcr, which, 
at a distance, had the appearance ot flesh and may have given rise to the 
idea that the body ot the Mermaid is externally like that of the human being 
This creature has two arms, each of which terminate in a hand with four 
fingers connected to each other by means of a very thin elastic membrane 
The animal nBcd its arms with great agility , and its motions in general were 
very graceful Fr-rnt f \t waist it gradually tapered so as to form a tad, which 
had the appearance of being covered with strong broad, polished scalcB, which 
occasionally reflected the rays of the sun m a very beautiful manner , and, 
from the bock and upper part of the neck down to the loms, the liody bIbo 
appeared covered with short round broad J> > s of the colour of the down 
On the fore part of the body The whole longth of the animal from the crown 
of the head to the extremity of the tad, was supposed to be about five feet, or 
five feet and a half In about 10 minutes from the time we approached, the 
animal gave two or thrLe plunges in quick sul cession, as if lfcwere at play 
After this it gave a sudden spring and swam away from us very rapidly , and 
m a few minutes we lost sight of it 1 

In the antnmn of the vear 1819, an account appeared m the newspapers of 
an animal which waa Baia to have been seen on the coast of Ireland and which, 
being attempted to be shot by a spectator plunged into the sea, with a loud 
scream, and was discovered no more In size, it resembled a child often years 
of age , but it had a bosom aa full as that of a girl of sixteen, together with 
long dark hair, and full dark eyes 

M Salam6 in a recent publication has stated that in the Red Pea he saw 
a Mermaid out of the water mast high This “ leaping a good height out of 
the sea ’ as you have been told by John Dory is one of the habits of the 
Sea cow For the rest, if as I shall presently contend, the Mermaid is little 
better than an evil spirit no place more likely to find one in than in the Red 
Sea ! That of which the account is cited by John Dory, of the date of 1665, 
had, let it be observed a naoel 

You have now, I believe, Mr Editor, m joining my letter with that of John 
Dory, an aocount of all the Mermaid stones on record for the importation of 
Captam Edes is onr very next example , and the first thing to which I wish to 

69 
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draw your attention ia the agreements and disagreements ra the several de- 
scriptions, and especially to the violent disagreement with all, m the descnp* 
fcion of the new Batavian stranger 

The description of the Mamma of Guiana will not fail to have remind 
ed you of the “ Mermaid” «-een by Henry Hudson, in mirth lat 75 deg 7 
min , on the 15th of June 1608 In both cases wo find the tail seen only on 
the animal a going down, for it evident!} goes down head foremost In the 
Berbice river, the tail portion of these auimals is of ‘ immense dimension, ’ re 
calling the Merman caught in the Baltin m 1531, and which, m some tracts 
published in 1650 by John Gregory A M and Chaplain of Christ Church, 
Oxford is described as a r hug* antHial of the human form, but very much 
resembling a Bishop m his pontificals 1 ’ There i> a German engraving of this 
monster extant but alas ’ m the hands of ignorance and credulity, the pencil 
is sometimes as deceitful as the pen * I very much suspect that the animals 
aeeu by Hudson in 1608, and by Captain Richard Whitbourne m the harbonr 
of St John Newfoundland, in 1610 as well as that caught in the Baltic, were 
no other than the White Porpoise fporc poisaon, pursue pinae, bog fish, or 
herring bogf), of which I have seen hundreds in the gulf and river of 
St Lawrence The skin of Hudson s Mermaid was “ vene white that of 
Whitbourne 1 s was *' white and smooth as the back of a man and what 
strengthens mj suspicion ns the young of this Porpoise is live which color 
it exchanges gradually and partially fur v hiti, as it advances in age in the 
same manner that the j oung swan is at first brown, and afterwaids white 
Now if 1 bUcke or dark bletic strakes resembling haire but certainly not 
hair ’ remain about the young Porpoise after its body has become generally 
white and if these “ Btrakes disappear a*, the animal grows older, these par 
ticulars will explain some of the contradictory statements concerning hair and 
no hair But though the ‘ tail portions of the animals in the harbor of 
St John and in the river Berbice appear to agree the great difference of 
climate in those two situations forbids me as far as my present information 
goes, to attempt a comparison hetween the "White Porpoise of the north, and 
the Mtn6 Mamma of Guiana This latter, with which we should pi obably class 
the Merman seen on the Coast of Martinique, and which, as John Dory tells 
you, was observed to ‘ wipe its hand over its face, and heard to blow its nose , 1 
may be the Manati You see then that I cannot readily concur with John 
Dory, in thinking the animal of "Whitbourne a Sea-cow 

The “pink color ' mentioned both by Mr Tonpin, and In the account from 
Caithness, might also agree with the White Porpoise, which, when full grown, 
has, I believe, an inclination to a pink hue, under a transparent white, hut 
the similarity holds no farther 

You cannot have omitted to take notice of the uniformity with which all the 
observers of the living animal speak of ite action of stroking its hair, or 
wiping its face , and this attention to appearance or at least to the comfort of 
the head, affords a canons coincidence with the comb and looking glass of the 
Haarlem Mermaid I It is also a particular which must strongly molme ns to 
believe that Borne one description of animal, however variously represented in 
other respects, and in however Various situations, haB really been seen by 
several of the witnesses 1 

I pasB over a number of minuter points, In which either an agreement or 
disagreement exists, m order to hasten the comparison of the whole in your 
mind’s eye, with the characters given by Artedi, in his adventurous mtroduc 


* Among the agreement* between different dtwmptlonB of Mermaids, may also bo pin cod 
the very striking ones vhioh you mil observe m reading the Bcotoh account of 1811, and Mi\ 
Toupm\ of 1813 

t So, Grampus it formed by ns from the French grand poise on , Latin, gran due piscio, 
M great fish.” 
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tion of the gen ns Syren* into bis System of Ichthyology, and quoted to yoa 
by John t>ory , and also with the figure of the “ ManuMd” imported by 
Captain Edes Axtedi 8 characters are, no pinnated tail , the head, neck and 
breast, down to the navel, similar to those of the human species , only two Jina 
on the whole body, and those stand un the 6? east In Captain Ede s Batavian 
Mermaid there are fins "on the breast, ’ or rather immediately below it , but 
this is the only coincidence Artedi, and all the descriptions, concur in con- 
tinuing the human form to the waibt— down to the lower part of the waist 
but our Batavian commence a fish imznBdmbely under the breasts ’ 

The novel and unique form ot Mermaid, seen in the monster m St James 
Street, and now adverted to is, I think, for more reasons than one perfectly 
fatal to its character for genuineness But l shall now examine the object in 
question, as to a few particulars, from head to tail, and the want of waist will 
come to be taken notice of m course 

The first thing that ahonld strike us on seeing the '* Mermaid " is the dis- 
proportionate magnitude ot the head, so eaper lally disproportionate on account 
of the want of a want Every other Mermaid that nas been described, was 
human shaped to the waist, usually with a navel though m one instance 
without In the Mermaid ot 1774 above though there was no navel ‘ 
the belly was ' round and swelling , and m that of ] 7y4 was seen " a woman 
from the head down to the lower part of the waist ’ In all the instances then, 
that have been bpfore, there was at least sn.nethmy to give the body a centre of 
gravity a fulcrum for its support , but in the Mermaid which Eastern art has 
clumsily attempted to impose upon us, everything of the kind is wanting and 
the eye i“s instantly satisfied that it such a body as that exhibited could be a 
living bodv and were placed in the wntei the head would tall undermost, and 
drag the tail after it below the turiane The head of Captain Edes Mermaid 
is like the head of a large nad The tapermg of the body to the tail begins 
not at the waibt but at the shoulders , and hence even those who have not 
Been it can easily satisfy their minds that the result of the exhibition of an 
animal so formed in a fluid element must inevitably be such as I have described 

But, supposing, aftor all that the foregoing objection is unfounded, sup 
posing that m point ot fact however theoretically impossible the animal could 
maintain an npnght position m the water, -o far at least aa the weight of the 
head is concerned, on what ib it in such case to io«t H How uj it to sit m or 
on the water ? What is it to do with its tail f Its tad like fishes' tails in 
general, ia placed at right angles with, ltp bod} and is made for directing and 
accelerating a horizontal motion, but of what ub 0 could it he to the animal, 
when the body should bo placed vertically, or in other words, when it should 
be as at the end of a walking stick, held upright J Of still less u^e too, must 
it be if by a curvature ot the body lC m raised out of the water as is usual m 
herald and sign painting and the whole weight of the animal is made tq rest m 
the water on the bpiifc back bone ' 

But Bupposmg this objection also gotten rid of, and that is really a very 
efficacious instrument for maintaining the upright position of tho Mermaid in 
the water that bv the help of an undulating motion of the tail, pushed per 
pendicularly down into the element, the annua 1 would be enabled to maintain 
a stead v position or at the worst, that in some manner or other even the 
Mermaid m bt James’ Street is endued with a centre of gravity, has a baeia 
on which to Test, and could keep itself m an upright posture in the waves , 
supposing all this, still what to become of its locomotion P How is it to swim 
from one place to another P In order to change xt« situation i& it to take a 
horizontal position P Is it to use its arms in swimming as the arms of a man 
are used m the same act, and is the tad to conduct the usual fish bw naming, 
and to be in place of the legs and feet of a man P Bat the form of this object i? 
Bo essentially different, both from that of a man on the one hand, and of a fish 


* The Eiune of Syren had already been adopted by natnralat®, a* that of a description of 
fresh water hazard, found in Austria in Europe, and m Virginia m America 
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on the other, that the thing 1 a impossible , and the immensely disproportionate 
■weight of the head and shoulders must instantly cause, in such an attempt, 
the whole body to take the inverted position already described ' 

Again let this proposition, like the former ones, be denied Bay that the 
horizontal position could be preserved , but still, what is to become of the un 
fortunate head P A man carries hie head above water (I mean to say as long 
as he can '), hut is it pretended that the Mermaid swimming horizontally, 
travels with her head above water P In that case they ought to be met at every 
turn (sailors would say, on every tack) on the ' great highway of nations *” 
But their heads are propelled benpath the surface , and was ever such a head 
as that in St. James’ Street for propulsion m the water 1 A round head, 
presenting the bottom of a basin {like the lieadB of the citizens of Shiraz), 
and a complete mversion of all the mechanic al principles which have been 
supposed resorted to by nature for the swimming of the fish and the water 
fowl, and which have rendered these latter tho models for the canoe and ship 
builder 1 


I say nothing about gills and spiracles and various other physiological 
resources, adopted m all that we really know of nature, for animals that are 
to live wholly m the water, or partly m the water, and partly out of it I am 
content with adverting to a few glaring difficulties, and without calling to 
recollection, how much more reasonable, as well as easv, it is to solve the 
whole by supposing a work of art an imposture, than by endeavouring bo bnng 
cnrselveB to a belief in everything that contradicts the course and laws of 
the natural world l 

That the head arms and shoulders of an Ape or Borne animal of the Bimia 
class, has been joined to the body of a fish, is what has appeared obvious to 
other observers, and does so to me That a close inspection bap not enabled 
either others or myself to detect the line of junction is little to the purpose 
Human art has done things a thousand times more difficult than this, 
and will do them a thousand times hereafter ' 

Only maceration and dissection only a complete destruction of the object 
aa now exhibited, might be suffirient for demonstrating the imposture , but 
while this cannot be effected, and while the maintenance of two opinions (for 
two opinions are actually maintained) invites us to reason on the question, it 
must be incomparably more philosophical to conclude upon an imposture 
than to trouble ourselves with attempting to explain upon natural principles, 
that which violates all pnnetples, whether of physiology or physics , for, 
other things kept out of view, tho law of gravity must be changed before such 
a Mermaid as the present could enjoy life and being • 

That the ridiculous compound, half Ape and half flBh, was once an object of 
some religions veneration among the lslanderB of the East ib at the same 
time far from improbable If the manufacture imposed upon these latter, 
the wonders of the form would of course be regarded with superstition The 
sentiment a of the Indians of South America, in relation to the Mamma, 

will not it is to be hoped be called in evidence of any identity between the 
objectB To the contemplation of uninformed minds, whatever is uncommon 
appears divine , m England, a monster makes a show and a fortune , in Eng 
land, too, a monster, as tho Mermaid was found, gets into Chancery at Rome, 
we must do ae Rome does and m the Isles of the East a monster obtains 
worship In Mr Manner’s Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, there 
occurs a relation concerning the mountaineers of Pau, the largest of the 
Fill Islands of whom it is stated that coming down to the sea, and seeing 
fiBB for the first time, they persuaded themselves that they were gods (hotooae), 
and were astonished that people ate them. The natives of the Coast, however, 


*It may, perhaps, be put to Physiolngtsta to sav, whether an animal having the breasts of 
the human female, can be believed without the reet of the female economy, each as is known 
to accompany the human breasts in the Ape P 
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were not bo moe upon this latter point , for an alligator (a? it should seem) 
having by some strange aocideut found its way to their Island, they killed itj 
and even ate it, though they thought it sent among them m divine anger * 
"While on this head it may be remarked that the superstition of the good 
Hollanders, who thought their Mermaid bowed to the crucifix, hast its parallel 
in what haa before now been said of the Elephant except that the Elephant, 
being an oriental and a pagan worships only the sun, and performs ablutions 
“ After several washings and purifications, ’ says a writer, * they are observed 
to lift up their trunks like arms and hxing their eyes towards the nsmg 
of the sun continue long m meditation and contemplation, at certain hoars 
of the day, of their own motion and withont mstruc tion or precept ,5 ’ It is 
so agreeable to trace the footstepB of sentiment in the animal creation, that, I 
remember the time when I was anxious to believe what I was told, that the 
poultry gave thanks to heaven after drinking, because forsooth 1 they lilt 
their heads and tliuir bills, to let the water run down their lung throats Our 
feelings always incline us to these reveries , and Smart m his beautiful poem 
on the Divine Goodness represents even the cawings of the rooks os religious 

,f And though their note', harsh rattling grate the ear, 

Tliev ruean it all t jt music, thank - 1 and p aw 
After reviewing all the descriptions that have been given of the figures 
of Mermaids, the description of that of Captain Edes with the rest, I think 
wa are authorized to come to a few conclusions, which I shall attempt to 
enumerate as follows 

1 That the new Batavian Mermaid now exhibiting has the least pretence 
of all others to be regarded as a genuine natural production, or to satisfy our 
doubts of the actual existence of any Mermaid whatever 

2 That the minute accounts that in several instances having been given 
of supposed Mermaids seen at Sea or in the sea, or on rocks, ne<ar the shore 
and often for lengths ot time together ought to persuade ns by the degree of 
correspondence which they exhibit in some striking particulars, that some one 
marine animal has really been seen by the several witnesses, and by them 
believed to be a Mermaid , and also, that from the discordance of these ac 
counts m other striking particulars, there is reason to suspect that more than 
one marine animal Las served, m different instances, for the model of the 
supposed Mermaid 

3 That great allowance is to be made, in the various accounts, either for 
the distance at which the animal hat. been viewed, or for the ignorance of the 
Bpeotator, or for his emotions of fear or of surprise 

4 That the Seal the Sea cow and the Porpoise may be suspected of 
having severally deceived the evea or the information of those who have con 
templated the supposed Mermaid m its native element while, with respect 
to such animals as have been submitted to public inspection on shore no alter 
native remains, but either to disbelieve the accuracy of the accounts of those 
of former times and to refer those that we behold to imposture , or else to 
admit the existence of an animal, such as the Mermaid ib described to us, and 
which haa never yet (M Artedi notwithstanding) presented itself to the 
Naturalist with such evidence of certainty as to deserve a place in our bvetems 
of Nature 

5 That in. begging the question, as to the probable existence of a Mer- 
maid, stress is sometimes laid on the analogy to be expected in nature which 
has links between each of her kingdoms and each of her species and which, 
having quadrupeds which are half birds, as the bat , ana having produced 
monkeys, baboons and apes, in the forests, may both have fishes which, are 
half land animals, and marine animals, which more or less resemble man But 
to all this it is to be readily and briefly answered, that the actual links, of 
which analogy may seam to justify the expectation, are already known , that 


* Mannar’ s Tonga Mauds, vol 1, ch, 10 , vol I, p 334. 
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the whale tribe, which have warm Wood, and which produce their young alive, 
and suckle them with their milk, actually connect the water animals with those 
of the land that the frogs lizards and turtles form links previous to the 
foregoing , and that the Seal has the furry coat and the degree of resemblance 
to the ape and to man, which onght to satisfy all such as depend on analogy, 
and to leave the existence of Mermaids to be proved by real demonstration, 
unaided by any belief beforehand A keal was surely the animal seen by the 
observers m Scotland the memorable Phoca of Mr Oldbuck, whose figure 
and manner might perplex many a nt-w acquaintance, and which we may add, 
is nob without a voice, the noce&aary possession of every Mermaid or Syren 
6 In discussing probabilities, it is less easy to admit the existence of a 
marine animal, still obscurely known, whose being in the meantime, depends 
upon its visiting tbe region of the air, and which is even unadapted to a con 
tmuanca under water or any duration whatever In the depths of the sea 
there are doubtless myriads of organic productions to which we are still 
strangers because some rarely and others never, rise to the surface , but that 
the Mermaid, which is represented as Bitting and playing on the waves, and 
leaping out of them, should if existing, not be familiar to the knowledge of 
mankind, is quite inconceivable 

But it is important to a full consideration of the subject to view the history 
of the Mermaid under a further and a new aspect , namely, as belonging, nob 
only to the credulity of natural observation, but as closely connected with 
popular superstition The existence of Mermaids and Syrens is certainly no 
better than a part of that belief which has blled the waters, m common with 
the earth and air, with gods or spirits They are the sea gods of Greek and 
Roman fable, and the kelpie3 and water-demous of the bcotch and other 
creeds It is superstition, it is the belief that the sea* and waters contain gods 
or sprite, and always malignant gods or spirits that has either imagined 
bodies for containing those dreaded powers or seized upon the bodies of Seals, 
or other marme animals, a* tbe visible tenements of the invisible agents 

Dr Hibbert, in his Account of the Zetland Ibles, gives us various particulars 
of tbe superstition of the inhabitants tn relation to the Seal which is frequent 
upon their shores and to which they essentially ascribe all that has ever been 
fabled of Mermaids and Syrens and I have at hand a translation of a Gaelic 
poem in which the Seal is evidently alluded to m terms exactly consistent 
with Dr Hibbert s statement The Giant s Causeway, on the Coast of Antrim, 
m Ireland, is here described, consisting of ‘ the castles of the ocean never 
formed by mortal bands the haunt of the water sprite, when love draws the 
chiefs of the deep from their chrystalhne towers, to frolic with the children 
of a day ’ These frolics, according to Dr Hibbert, arp usually love adven 
turee either by Mermen or Merwomen, who carry off human beingB, each of 
the 8 ex opposite to their own, bearing them to their Kub marine abodes, as Mer- 
men and MermaidB have done time out of mind, and m all parte of the world [ 
Georgius Trapanzantius assures ns, that he huneelf saw a Mermaid, extremely 
beautiful rise many times out of the water and he adds, that m Epirns, a 
Merman came on the shore, and watched near a apnng of water endeavouring 
to catch vonng women that came there , he was caught but could not be made 
to eat , a sore sign, it vs said, of love 1 Indeed, the loves of the Mermaids, and 
their consequent misleading of the objects of their admiration mto the waves 
are topics already so familiar to poetry , that Mr Moore will hardly be temp tod 
to make an epio of that sort a companion to his Doves of the Angels 

“ Follow me, and we will go 

“ Where the beds of coral grow, ’ 

is the ordinary seductive song of the Mermaid or Syren 1 

We Bee, then, one and the Bane superstition spreading from the Islands of 
Scotland to the Coast of Epirus, and we may be assured that it has a far wider 
range, and everywhere rests on the same foundations The ancients knew as 
much of Mermaids as we Pliny telle us of men who are half fishes, and that 
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the ambassadors from Gaul to Augustus Caesar declared that sea-Women were 
often eeen m their neighbourhood Solinua and Aulus Gellius also bear testi 
mony to their existence 

The spirits ot the waters, however were not subject to the vice of moonfci 
nence alone Superstition has made them alwai s desire evil for it« own sake , 
destroyers for the meie sake of destruction They wrecked vessels, and 
drowned their crews , — they arc , as before said, the kelpies of the rivers of 
Scotland Every wheie a piopitiaton worship has been offered to them 
Alexander the Great threw into the Bea an offering ot a golden cup Annual 
sacrifices of this kind are still made in Switzerland The American Indians 
throw gifts into then rirei s and lakes The Syrens of Homer are essentially 
gods To allure Ulyses they ofiered him wisdom a divine gift and exactly 
tne same as that with which thr serpent more successfully tempted Eve The 
Argonauts escaped the enchantment of their ovil songs only bv aid of the 
8 trams of the heat only Orpheus , the latter exorcised the fiends of the deep, 
as a Romish priest, by means oi his Latin service, would serve a fiend on 
shoTe 

The poets, as usual, have wrought np the popular materials With them, 
the Si reus who like the Fates, aud all other witches were three m number 
(Paitnenope, Ljgea and Leucosial, were the daughtm s ot the river Acheloua 
and one of the Muses , the only }a*tf pas I believe that haa ever been charged 
upon the sisterhood, and an amiable offspring followed ' The Syrens how 
ever were nut always half wounra and half fish but Bometime half women and 
half buds, that is. Harpies who wtie ah o three in number The weird 
sisters I conclude could bake pither of these shapes, and many another also 1 
But whether as halt fish, or as half bud their dulcet notes were never lost Of 
these it seems they were as proud as the crow m the other fable and, in their 
bird shape, a» unfortunate as the other feathered pretender PausamaB tells 
us that the bjrens.that is* the Harpies at the persuasion ot Juno, challenged 
the Muses to a trial of singing, in which they were vanquished, M may well be 
expected* if their voices weie really no better thau represented by Homer 
(Iliad, xix, 850), who is thus tian^lated bj Chapman 

* \nd like a Harpio, with a voxu that ihruks 

The Muses, on their conquest, plucked the golden feothei a from the wings of 
the Symns, and formed them vnto crowns with which they jj domed their heads 
Them are antique representations ot the Syrens in both their forms Hygums 
places the birth of these derm gods among the consequences of the rape of 
Proserpine To me th> re seem*? Lbtle difficulty in carrying back the whole of 
these poetical tables to their origin in the rude minds of the populaoe, and the 
Unassisted objects of nature Tho Syrens, half women and half fish, were 
Seals, or other natural inhabitants of the waters , and the Syrens half women 
and half birds, were Ospreys, or ravening sea lowl In these the spirits of 
popular superstition were embodied The spirits allured the human raoe to 
their destruction , they did so with their voice-*, therefore those voices 
were certainly sweet , but, to account for the sweet voices as well as for the 
natural power of these preteisiatural water deities, they were fabled as the 
children of the nver god Achelons by a Muae Tho Seals and Sea-birds both 
have voices, and this was sufficient both for popular and classic fable The 
ancients were liberal in the attribution of melody , indeed, wherever there was 
sound, they could suppose musio , as, wherever there was form they could sup 
pose beauty The haunted nverB resounded with the Bichs of the reeds, and 
the BongB of the Swan , why not then their estuaries, and Bea coasts and seas, 
with the melody of the Seals and Gulls P I am not ignorant that the song of 
the Swan has been re asserted by a northern observer nor without my doubtB 
whether almost any strand may not, under some corcumatanoes or others, be 
grateful to the ear Besides we have Mr Toupin s authority for believing 
that the voice ot the Mermaid is really agreeable 

I now sum up a second time, and finally, with the hope of having brought 
you and your readers to the moie general conclusion, that there is no such 
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animal as the Mermaid, though there may be an anima l or animals which 
various person*, and Oolunabus among the rest have so denominated , and that 
the beliet m the existence of Mermaidi belongs not only to false natural history 
but to false religion , not only to the testimony of those who have ill observed 
nature, but to that of those who have been the slaves of superstition 
Tour former correspondent John Dory has been naturally reminded by the 
production of a Mermaid of the recent rumours ot the speedy arrival ot an 
Unicorn thi ough the care of Major Latter and has hrnce ventured almost to 
anticipate the appearance of the Phoenix Sphinx and Lrnffiu to which list ho 
might have added the Chun sera I shall keep howevei , more witbm the 
bounda ot natuial history and of marine nature v, hen I venture no more than 
to mention the Craken and Sea seipent both of which along with the Wer 
maid still supply problems unsolved As to the Sea serpent, I am half in 
olrned to suspec t tor it afabnlous or superstitious original, like that which I 
attribute to tne Mermaid In the Scandinavian mythology, the serpent Mid 
gard sui rounds the earth and lies beneath the sea The divine Thor, ou 
visiting the < lty of the Gnntp where all was illusion so that he lost the sense 
of his own '•tupendous powers went out a fishing m one of the boats of the 
place The boat though tar otherwise to his eyes wfc really insufficient to 
carry the god whose feet pierced its bottom, and rested on the serpent Mid 
gard which lhor mistook for the bed of the oiean At anothei time ho was 
challenged by the Giants to lift one of their gigantic cats he raised it a littlo 
above the ground bnc could do no more and was ashamed of hiB apparent lm 

C jnce The Giants however, subsequently confessed to him, that the cat 
been no other than the great serpent Midgard whobe body surrounds the 
entire earth , and that when they saw it lifted by his hands they had trembled 
with aftnght * Now, did the fable of this serpent originate m the new of a 
Sea-serpent 01 the HtoneB of Sea serpents in the fable oT the serpent Midgard P 
But as the Scandinavian fables assuredly come from Asia I have pleasure in 
proposing this question for further elucidation by your correspondents on 
gome page ot your excellent journal 

Old Daw 


HOT BPBEfl near Monghir. 

The Seetacoond, or hob spring, near Monghyr, is certainly one of the most 
remarkable natural objects to be met with on the banks of the Ganges Its 
situation at the bottom of the rocky hills the elevated temperature and purity 
of itB waters, and its proximity to the nver, combine to induce the stranger, 
as he sails along, to delay his voyage for an hour, and step on Bhore to examine 
it Some years ago, I happened to be one of a partv who visited this fountain 
and the neighbouring scenery with which we were much gratified 

On the morning of the 19th November soon after leaving onr anchorage, on 
tracking slowly along, we had a clear view of the hills on tho opposite or right 
bank of the river, consisting of ranges of different heights and at different 
distances Some of those next to the river, with their bare stony ridges 
plaoed one npou the other looked not nnlike a populous European city, built 
on a hill, with its streets rising m terraces to the summit The others in the 
distance appeared like the Rajmal chain, as a long dark colored range, covered 
to the top with trees, and extending in a direction from S W to N E On the 
highest point of the former we perceived a large white building, the situation 
of which, and its splendid walla, then glittering m the morning sun beam, made 
it an object of the greatest interest in the prospect This, we are told, was 
situated near the town of Monghyr, and that a village appearing immediately 
opposite to the budgerow was Seefccoond, or Seetgong the Bite of a celebrated 
hot well whose virtues in the cure of diseases had reached the uttermost 
corners of India This account did not fail to excite in us a great desire to 
view bo Bingular an object , and we caused the boatmen to row us over without 
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delay We had scarcely touched the shore when we found some of the attend 
ants on the spring waiting to conduct us to it, and all eager to explain the 
miraculous propertiea which it is believed to pos&esg Aftor passing through 
some fields of Urrnher DhaU, we came to an open area, covered with a fine 
sward, and as level as a bowling green A few palm>. rose from this , and a 
little m tront was situated the spring, surrounded by large trees, and enclosed 
by a large bnck wall of moderate height Alongside woro the told wells, or 
rather tanks which it is usual to compare with the fountain itself As soon as 
we entered the enclosure we were sensiblo ot a great change m the temper 
ature of the air, and felt almost suffocated by the vapour which floated over 
the surface of the water The water seemod to have a very slight tmge of a 
Btraw color but was without taste It rose from the bottom ot chf fountain 
at a great many points, and was accompanied by a quantity ot gag which 
disengaged itself and babbled op to the surface with very littlo interruption 
We endeavoured to collect some of this gas for future examination but nut 
having a proper apparatus with us, we could not obtain the smallest portion 
It was colorless in the water and on the surface, and h id no sensible smrl] 
It was, in all probability azotic gas, similar to that of Buxton m England On 
trial with Fahrenheit’s thermometer we found the temperature of the spring 
to be uniformly 140 , there being no differeuce in the degree at tho bottom and 
at three inches from the surface The neighbouring cold fountains or tanks 
indicated a temperature of 75 and the atmosphere at that time of the day 
was a degree or two higher To the hand tho -.piing felt intolerably hot and 
the water retamed iCt> heat so long that at the distance of one hundred and 
fifty yards the stream whu h flowed from it was found only fifteen degrpos 
lower than at the source After filling our bottles, we were preparing to take 
our departure, when the sound of voict a, m a dignified and peculiar tone issuing 
from a corner of the fountain, attracted, our attention and on turning to that 
quarter, wo perceived two persona, one of whom was a Brahmin engaged m 
administering some Leremony to another Hindu who repeated distinctly, 
word by word, the expressions used by the former of which wo could distin 
quish Beet coo lid more thau once lb seemed indeed, to be a mere repetition 
ot names of places The person who was receiving the coremouy occasionally 
immersed his hands in the hot water, and made some motions m tho air aftur 
which, his holy adviser continued the same unmeaning jargon. After leaving 
the well, wo directed oar steps to a neighbouring low ridge, and in p issing 
along tried to discover any peculianfcy of the soil wmcb might account for the 
elevated temperature of tho fountain but we coaid perotive nothing remark 
able about it excepting that it seemed more Btiff than the land-' generally 
observed on the river s bank, and contained m all probability, a larger pro 
portion ot clay The hill we found to consist of white quartz rock tho strata 
running in the course of the ndge from west to east, and having an elevation 
m general of 80° above the horizon This hill may bo ^aid to bo composed 
entirely of hare rock , there was no mould covering it, and the few shrubs 
which sprung out from tho crevices and under the large stony masses gave 
but a faint appearance of vegetation, when viewed from a distance On the 
top of the hill was situate a small hut which, upon enquiry, we found to be no 
less than a temple dedicated to the service of Juggurnaut , a name carrying 
with it everything that is terrible in Jndun mythology There were two 
women and a man rosident in the hut, of whom the latter officiated as sacred 
functionary on the imago of the deity but he seemed more anxious to obtain 
a few pice from a casual visitor, thau to pay lus tribute of praise to the 
imaginary being whom he served These poor people, however, had endea- 
voured to make their solitary residence a« comfortable as possible , and their 
small garden, surrounded by a fence of prickly bushes, gave an air of liveliness 
and a pleasing effect to tno scene winch made ua delighted with it On 
descending from this ridge, we crossed orer and passed tho spring to a Bimilar 
but more extensive hill on the opposite aide Here the nature of the rock was 
similar, but its stratification appeared more doubtful, it being difficult to say 
whether the oourse was from E to W or from N to S , their position, in 
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regard to the horizon, was the same aa in the former, with the exception that an 
inclination of the strata was conspicuous towards the south, while the opposite 
ridge appeared to incline towards the north , bo that if the angles formed by 
both had been continued they would have met m the middle of the space 
between them The view from the top ot this hill was m the highest degree 
gratifying At the western extremity was placed an Indian village the hntB 
covered with various climbing plants, and harmonizing in effect with the palm 
trees, which rose above them at intervals and diversified the scene Beyond 
thib village a lake stretched out several miles in length, like a clear mirror, in 
which were reflected the parallel ridges that appeared more interiorly with a 
bold but rugged outline , the dark wooded nigh range in tlio distance 
completed the Beene in front, andfoimedone vast amphitheatre the most 
varied and pleasing that it is possible to conceive On the right was seen the 
hill house and on the left the broad windings of the Ganges with a small 
woody elevation which wo had left the preceding morning looking like a 
battlementcd pyramid drawn on the distant horizon I could not help remark 
ing here tho 'fine effect that is added to the scene by the large falcons 
soaring high ov« 1 head, and making their graceful circle 5 * in the air as they 
lose and ktl still prosemng tho same general level — CaUutta (rovimme-nt 
Ga-^Ut 


"W* HKIif 4ND PousirrvG Grvxite 

In rutting the hardest granite the Hindu workmen employ only a small 
steel chisel and an iron mallet The chisel i y diort, and Dr Kennedy thmka 
it probable that it l« termed ot one of the short bar 5 - of Berar wootz described 
by Dr Huj ne m hi-, tracts ou India It tapers to a round point like that of a 
drawing pen* fl The mmlct weighing n few pound-* is somowhat longer than 
tho f hi*cl The head eet on at right angles to the handle may lie from two 
to three ukIigs long It has only one striking luce, formed into a pretty deep 
hollow, which 30 lined with lead to deaden the bluw 

With two such simplo tools, to h <,vc detached the most mas,ay granite column 
from ic> n itire bod to have formed fashioned and scarped the granite rock 
win b iorra- the tremendous fortress of Dowlutabad, and to have excavated tho 
wonderful tavern', at Ellora, are instances of the incredible patience of the 
Hindu and nf the simple and apparonlK inadequate meanc by which he nc 
rompliahes tho most difficult trad< rtaking It -.eerosprnbable that the Hindu 
stone cutters never worked with any other tools The traces ot the pointed 
chisel are at this day as fre*h upon th< lcck of the very ancient fortress of 
Dowlatabad, as when first cut An obelisk of a single granite stone, the shaft 
of which 13 seventy fixe feet m length was erected a few years ago m the 
neighbourhood of Bermgapatam It wa^ quarried and worked entirely by 
Hindu workmen 

When the stone is brought to a smooth surface, it next undergoes the dress 
mg with water, in the manner usual with masons The fine block shining 
polish is given m the following manner — 

A block of granite of considerable size is rudely fashioned into the shape of 
the end of a large pestle 1 he lower face of this, is hollowed out into a cavity, 
and this is filled with a mass romposod of pounded Corundum stone mixed 
with lac This block 13 moved by means of two sticks, and pieces of bambuo, 
placed one on each side of its neck and bound together by cords twisted and 
tightened by sticks The weight of the whole is as much as two workmen can 
easily manage They seat themselves on or close to the stone they are to 
polish, and by moving the block backwards and forwards between them, the 
polish ib given by the friction of the maae of wax and Corundum Granite 
finished in this way is the most common material of which the tomb -stones of 
princes and great men m India ore constructed As a beautiful glossy blaek, 
it is scarcely inferior to the finest black marble A g ranite gateway, supposed 
to he five hundred years old, in the ancient city of War&nkaF, has lost nothing 
of its original lustre 
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Old Agb 

Lines by the HunuralV George Totker 
Days of my youth 1 ye have gkdi.il away , 

Hair-* ot my youth * ye are frosted aud grev 
Eyes of my youth 1 tout keen sight is no more , 
Cheeks of my youth I ye arp furrow d all o er 
Strength of my youth * all your vigor is gone 
Thoughts of my youth 1 all your visions are flown 


Days of my voufch ’ I wish not your recall , 

H ura ot my youth 1 I m content you should tall 
Eves of my youth ' ye much evil have seen 
Cheeks of my youth I bath d in tears hare y ou been , 
Thoughts of ray youth 1 ye have led me astray , 
Strength of my youth 1 why lament jour decay 3 

Days ot my age ' ye will shortly be nasi 
Pams ot my age 1 yet awhile cun ye last , 

Joys of my age ' in true wisdom delight 
Eyes of mj age ' bo religion a our light , 

Thoughts ot my age ’ dread not the cold sod , 

Hopes of my age ' be yc hx d on yonr God ’ 


The Armegon Shoal and Blackwood’s Harbor, 

Publu. Department 

F /r* St Gtvtrge 1*H7> T it f 1^22 — The following Extract from Cip\im Max 
field a report of a survey of Arinegon ^hoal and Blackwood s Harbor which, 
he observes,' offers manv public advantages aud from its wumtv to Madras 

E romibes security to shipping trading to that place which is uowhern cl=e to 
e found on the coast oi Coromandi 1 ” is published for general information — 
" Blackwood s Harbor, which, is °ituatod to the northward of Taint Pondy 
and sheltered from the eastward by the Armegon Shoal, is about forty six 
miles from the Madras Roads and bears from the flag staff at I ore St Georgo 
about N 5 E The purl on the shore ul Blackwood s Harbor is so trifling, 
that for fom or five (lays in the week a common jolly boat may laud with 
safety, and is at no time violent compared with the ■'Urt on other parts of this 
coast and tho communication is at all times safe and open in a very small dc 
scnption of Masulah hoats need there and which would be deemed oxtremely 
dangerous in tho ordinary surt of tho Madras Roads. 

“ The natives who reoido in the neighbourhood of Blackwood s Harbor, 
assort that during the N E monsoon the sea breaks high on the Armegon, 
and consequently renders the anchorage within it comparatively Bmooth , and 
that the surf along the shore from Point Pondy to Armegon River is very 
trifling but that a few miles to the northward and southward of those limits 
the surf is as violent as on other parts of the coast whioh from Ceylon to 
Palicat runs in a north-easterly direction turning suddenly at Point Pondy in 
a direction N N W while to the northward of Armegon River, it again 
tenda to tho north, and induces that violonce of surf which prevails to the 
northward as well as to the southward of Blackwood a Harbor, in which it is 
diminished as much by the curvature ot the coast, as by the shelter afforded 
by the reef of Armegon 

“ Prom tho 22nd of May to the 15th of June, the period I was occupied in 
surveying the place, the account of the natives was fully confirmed , ana, with 
the exception of three or four days the boats of the Menton communicated 
daily with the shore, without danger or inconvenience The surf at no tune 
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while we were there formed more than one roller or surge on the shore, and 
that bj no means violent, and in a Mnsulah boat unworthy of notice 
" From the observations I have been enabled to make, as well as from the 
information I have obtained, I am induced to believe erf the numerous ships 
wrecked on this coast in easterly gales three fourths might have been pre 
Rerved, it riding at anchor in Blackwood a Harbor , ana if any had beeti 
driven on shore, the whole of their crews would have been aaved a oonsider 
ation of itself alone of no small import whilo the chancos of preserving the 
crew ot a ship wrecked on any other part of this const in an easterly gale, is 
almost as hopeleaB aa the chance of ndmg it out in safety 
By order of the Honorable the Governor in Council 

E Wood, 

Chi*’/ Secretary 

True History of the Wild Sheep 
To the Editor 0/ the Asiatic Journal 
Sir, — T he recent arrival from the Mediterranean of one of H19 Majesty’s 
ships reported to bring two wild animals which are named ‘ Am m om an 
Goat* reminds me of a promise which some months since I made to myself, 
to offer you an explanation regarding the* strange and singular animal, re- 
Bemhkng both the goat and deer ” found by Mr Fraser to be an inhabitant of 
the Himalaya Mountains and there called bvrrl and which your R' unrn 
properly identities with the haral of Mr Moorcroft who however, supposes 
his oam? to have ‘ an affinity both to the deer and sheep forming a e it were 
a link between them ’ This animal, your Unit icer observes, Mr Colebroohe 
suggests to be the Ovis Ammon (Ammuman Sheop) 

In a volume of the Transactions of the Madras Literary Society, there is a 
description of a “new genus of quadrupeds the stag sheep, or holeatoo ot 
the Tamooleanb ’ Before 5 our number for April reached my hands I was 
about to address you concerning this cnl*atou * which I had then no donbt of 
identifying with the Ovis Ammon and which I am now persuaded is the same 
animal with the inn l or baial But there ib nothing new — no new genus of 
quadruped— in either case , and the prevention of a rash or ignorant multi 
plication, either of genera or species, in our books of natural history, is a 
purpose worthy of pursuit They are already too much crowded with errors 
of tnis kind Hr Shaw has five animals (one of which he denominates a 
horse), manufactured out of the thus species of Peruvian sheep (so called) , and 
the genua sheep seems, in a more than ordinary proportion, the subject of this 
species of mistake 

The animal spoken of m Mr Fraser’s Tour, and m the Transactions of the 
Madras Literaiy Society is common to the high (though not the highest) 
latitudes, and high (though not the highest) elevations 01 the whole northern 
hemisphere It is found m Kamtschntka (Camtschafcca), in Siberia, m Tartary, 
in North America , and, as appears from Pennant, was anciently an inhabitant 
of Great Britain It is the musmon of the Greeks, and the moufl&n of Buffon 
and is, as I venture to call it, no other than the sheep in its wild state, and the 
single species to which the genus ib confined 

An account of this animal which I wrote four years since, and which is 
printed m the Colonial Journal, is accompanied by a figure engraved from a 
drawing by Mr Lawrence, made by that gentleman from the rude Bketch of a 
Canadian fur trader, which I obtained in Canada , the representation of the 
head and horns (those parts so essential to the determination of the genus) 
bemg further assisted by a comparison with a dned specimen preserved in the 
collection of the Linneean Society of London. The Canadian fur traders, advert 
mg only to the male animal, call it Becky Mountain Bam , and the drawing in 

* The modern emtic we of the letter k, in place of the Hn pH ah e t before the vowel* tt, 0, 
«na tf, is Barely a atogolar affectation, or elee blames tie Bervnity V 
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my possession was made from one shot by Mr Don can McGJ-illivray in the 
first expedition made under the direction of the North West Company, for 
the purpose of exploring that part of the country 

In the aocount above referred to I have collected a great number of the 
local and ancient and modem names, by ■which the animal is or has been 
known , as well as stated the synonyms which I suppose to belong to it 
in our books of natural history In this place I shall not repeat chat account, 
nor re-call all those, but content m\ self with taking such notice of leading 
peculiarities, as may Berve to satisfy your readers of the identity of all tho 
animals referred to, as well as, in some degree to justify the particular 
opinion which I pntertam , namely that there is hut a single species of aheep 

That the huirl of Mr Frazer, as well as the taU-iino of the Madras Literary 
Society, is the h/v al of Mr Moorcroft there is no reason to doubt and that 
the b ira 1 is the o >to aoirtrit is certain It has the pretended specific name of 
ammon from the shape of itB horns, tho prodigious size of whn h everywhere 
fixes the attention oi spectators and which baa been forcibly dwelt upon by 
an early traveller iRubruquis) into Tartary In bhapo, the horns reoemble 
those of the common English ram 

In all countries, too the affinity of this animal to the deer has been tho 
second subject of remark In North America the Algonkm nations of India, 
struck at once by the general deer like torm of the animal, and the substitu 
tion of its enormous and pondeion- ram s hot 1 is, tor the branchy ornaments of 
all the several species of deer, bestow upon the animal now in question the 
name of mi i flu', or ugly ih > r It may bo worthy of remark that the word 

atu! primarily signifies a tree , and that therefore, when tho Algonkm In 
dians call a deer atir , thoj mean the animal with a tree >>d Or branrhi i head 
as, among ourselves the deer s horns aie oalled hunches, and by the irench, 
hou i 

But, while some, with Mi Moorcroft, have always discovired an affinity be 
tween the animal ot which we are aDcaking and the /Wi others, with Mr 
Frazer have supposed an affinity with the goat The bguro, called I think, 
that of the mnamon, engraved in the work of Bnffon and copied by Pennant, 
has a strong resemblance to the figure ot the gvst Tho explanation ia not 
difficult When the animal is provided, by the kind hand of nature with his 
Winter garment of shaggy hair, including a highly respectable beard he most 
resembles what we are accuBtomod to see in the goat , but when, in summer, 
all thiB profusion of hair is cost off, then the closeness ol his coat, tho length 
of his legs, the general lightness of his figure, and tho agility of his motions, 
bear the strongest resemblance to tho decs, and nothing is wanting for indue 
mg us, at first sight, to regard him as one of that numerous and elegant 
family , nothing but an inferiority of elegance, and the Btrange and unaccus 
tomed sight of rus vast volute horns 

But the animal is neither a far nor a gnat , and has no affinity with either, 
except as to external figure and as to the general alliance subsisting between 
all the ruminating animals from the camel and the ox, downward The 
animal before ub is a sheep, and the only sheep or anginal type, which nature 
has placed upon our globe 

Bnffon has rigorously scrutinized the long list of species and varieties of 
sheep which climate, domestication and artificial management have concurred 
to present to the naturalist , and has thought himself jubtified in reducing the 
number of specieR to three With all deference, however, to the decision of 
so illustrious a master, I think that the erasure has not gone far enough , that 
there is but one species of aheep , that no more than one species is, nor ever 
was to be found in a state of nature , and that all the diversities of confignra 
tion disoover only vai letiee The three-horned sheep, the Wallachian, with 
upright spiral horns, and the broad tailed sheep, with tails loaded with fat, 
present the only formidable difficulties to this theory , and all these are very 
easily got over 

The chief perplexity, in the eyes of strictly superficial observers, will consist 
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desired, and to devote the remainder to the knife It is observable that the 
variety m the color of the fleeces of sheep has but a nan-row range they are 
black or white Now, black being the natural color, white is also a natural 
variety In every species of animal, of which the usual color is not 
white, nature occasionally presents na with white specimens thus, we have 
white oxen, white deer, white ravens, white sparrows , and, even among the 
human species alhmog and white negroes Tbi* occasional whiteness, 
produced m a state ot nature, is the result of a faulty constitution of the mdi 
vidual animal Am ong domestic animals this whiteness is always more 
frequent, and the cause has always been looked for in a supposed general de- 
generacy and constitutional feebleness consequent upou domestication That 
any animal acquires a constitutional degeneracy or deterioration from domos 
tication, unless where some artificial purpose ib direr tlv pursued or where the 
advantages of domestication are, from whatever cause abused, ib more perhaps 
than we ought to believe The horse can hardly be -aid to have degenerated 
lti the hands of mn.n , and the same observation may be applied to many other 
descriptions of animals In the human race the negro creole of the West 
Indies is a finer animal than the negro native of Africa in the most civilized 
and, therefore in the eyes of a Lertam philosophy, the most degenerated 
situations and countries hnor specimens ot the human fagnre are produced 
than under other uruunhtances and if, m the rural partb of those civilized 
countries and in countries whuh we call savage, the human form ir also 
occasionally seen to perfection let us bo assured that a happy donutta^ti&a 
has not been wanting m its production But whether or not the frequent 
whiten*** of dome^tu ammuls inn acknowledged detect of constitution) 1 3 m 
any case an effei t ot a constitutional degeneracy, the result of domevti ration, 
this much i a certain that it is ofteu the mere consequence of human taste or 
caprice and that we have here a cause adequate to whole effect 11 hit ** new 
is bear * / amonf^ all natio is There are exceptions fc r> this rule and the m gro, 
when he holds the white man to be diseased and loathsome feels only as we 
feel ourselves a& to whiteness misplaced But the same negro loves to eon 
trast hi8 blai k skm with white raiment and the whiteneRs of animals we 
may assume is everywhere held beautiful Even if uhitm>$b strike*, us us an 
outward mark ot weakness, that latent perception does not detract from the 
beautiful because with the physical attribute of weakness we a soeiate the 
moral attributo of gentlenebs Tho gentle is mild is amiable, is lovely, is 
pure, is holy , and all these things considered by aosociation and chromatically, 
arc whitr White belongs to the virgin, to the priest and to heaven I \ kite 
animals have been set apart for saenhee In Pern tho white pnea belonged to 
tho Incas and to the gods # In domestic life, we troqnently mako choice of 
whito dogs, white cats, white pigeons and other poultry or ot those m which 
the white color more or less prevails Nobody doubts that we might 

banish the white color at onr choice or make it the bole color, it we 
pleased Hnw easily might we breed none but whito horses, or tho 
reverse ' Bat with respect to the domestic sheep, tho chon e and consequent 
production of culoi depends wholly upon the description of market 
for the wool , and I think the reader will ugree with me, that we are now m 
condition easily to understand why so many sheep are white, a-, well as to 
perceive the cause , and to doubt at the same time of the soundness of the 
doctrines generally rexoived as to itb ongm in domestic degeneration, and as 
to the degenerating effect ot domestientiun generally 

In the attempt to satisfy the reader of the identity of all the animals alluded 
to m the several descriptions, with the eh rep m its wild state, the next difficulty 
arises out of the question of form or Jigure , but this, as well as Rome other 
porntB to be disposed of, I reservo for consideration in a second letter on next 
pago 

I am Ac &o , 


January 7, 1828 


E A Kendall 


* Mr Wurdiworthfl “ White Doe of Rylston” will occur tj the recollection of the reader 
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Piuib, Ibbx, Wild Goat ? 

(To the Editor of the AtnaUc Journal ) 

Sib, — A few days since, I sent you a communication, the object of which was 
to establish the identity of certain mountain animals, described by travellers 
and naturalists as “ between the deer and the goat and known in different 
countries by a variety of names , and to establish the identity of those animals 
with the sheep in its wdd state a native, m ancient times, of our own Island 
as well as of so many other countries It was my wish, at the same moment, 
to call your attention to the goat, the wild stock of which is in exactly the 
game situation, as to the representations of travellers and naturalists, with 
the wild Bheep , but I reserved that topic for a future opportunity I had not 
then seen, that m your number for December in Captain Hodgson’s Journal, 
mention is again made of an animal between the deer and goat (the wild 
sheep), as inhabiting the higher mountains of the Himalaya range accom 
pamed by an addition to the li6t of synonyms “ The Ooorul , or Boorul ’ soys 
Captain Hodgson (p 22), “ an animal between the deer and the goat , and the 
JPheii, a larger animal of the same kind I have preserved the skin, horns 
and bonoe of the head ot ono shot near Jumnotn 1 
From a subsequent passage (p 27) it appears that tho animal of which Captain 
Hodgson preserved the skin, Ac , was the Pheir, a species of animal , ' as 
Captain H thinks ‘ peculiar to these elevated region-,’ ot the Himalaya range , 
also fchkfc the skin, Ac, were presented to tho Most Noble the Governor 
General , and by His Lordship sent, aa Captam H believes, to the late Sir 
Joseph Banks 

I was for «ome moment* peiplexed by the apparent testimony to the exist 
ence of a new animal ot " the same kind ’ with the goornl or wild bheop but 
‘ larger ’ The more full description however at page 27, already referred 
to, is quite sufficient to dissipate every doubt It is there said, among other 
things all characteristic of tho goat, that the horns aie largo the lower 
part of them stands nearly crei t fiom the forehead, but the upper half bends 
backward ’ The Pheir, then, is the goat, ot which tbe Ibex is tho wild stock 
That Captam Hodgson, perhaps with a mind not particularly drawn to the 
study of natural history, should imagine the Pheir to be a n^w animal, is very 
pardonable but 3t is cunous that a similar mistake occurs m the French 
Mosik) de 1 Histoire Naturclle (and in tho same volume tome n) with the 
erioneous account of the B^lier de Montagne ((roorul or Boorul 1, of which a 
description had reached Pans from North America Tho “ new species of 
goat came to the French naturalists from the Alps and tboy have been as 
Blow as Captain H (with infinitely leRs excuse) m discovering m tnc stranger no 
other than the parent of an old and familiar acquaintance— the Domestic Goat. 

Here is another lesson Mr Editor, ol tho caution with which we should 
listen to talcs of '* new species ' of animals ' 

I am, Sir, yours, &c 

K A KlVDALL, 

Jnnmny lb 


Est ■v.rlisiime'vt or rns Idol Juggubaact at the Temple in Orissa 
(CommunU ated by the It<v J PEGGS to the Frigid of htdui) 

1 II ah a Raja Ramchundra D< vt> — Honorary servant to the idol, to drive 
tho flies from off the idol with a chamur, sweep the great car, and place flowers 
on the idol 

2 Muodee Itut'h alias Plsm potent tary — This officor is astronomer to the 
idol, and performs the above duties m tho absence of the Maha Bajo 

1 Naytih, or H tad of the order of Sen a nto attending upon the Idol — This 
officer adonis the idol, and performs other services, and superintends all the 
other officers 
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4. Panda — Performs the ceremonies damn# the presentation of theoBennga 

6 Piuoo paluk — Adorn a the idol 

6 Chowkiya — Keeps watch at the time of presenting the offering*. 

7 Puncha — This officer accompanies the idol to the tank and purifies the 
templea 

8 Naeb Puncha — In the absence of the Puncha, theae act in hie steacL 

9 Muha Shoowar, or Head Cooke — Brahmin cooks, who also carry the 
offerings into the presence of the idol 

10 fShooxDati — Brahmins who assist the head cooks 

11 Oftraburoo — Persons who give water to the pnests, at the time of their 
performing the ceremonies of worship 

12 Put hre* — Clean the sacred vessels, and carry the flowers, sandal wood, 
Ac , to the officiating pnests 

13 Pujit'heo — Br ahmi ns who place the boiled nee and split peas in silver 
and golden dishes, before the idol This ib called Sirkaree Bhoge, or, that 
allowed by the Government 

14 SotfiM — These persons distribute proper quantities of the offerings to 
different temples and otficerB according to the appointed rules 

15 Khoorhya —-Warns the idol at the time of the festivals 

16 Men leap —Master of the wardrobe, that is of the jewel office, and 
Cbangra Meerhap, master of the we&nng appareL 

17 Dovto — B-emovea the idol trom the throne, and puts him on the car, 
and replaces him again 

18 Putee — Brahmins who drQBB the idols After the bathing festival the 
idols are taken into a room stripped of their old clothes and swaddled with 
new ones During the fifteen days of this festival the offerings are presented 
by these people 

19 Majuna . — These officers rob and clean the idols, and convey the smaller 
idols to tanks and other places, and afterwards place them m the room allotted 
for them 

20 Hurap Nayvh — After the offerings are removed, these officers bring 
pawn,* and not spices, and place them before the idol, and which Juggnraaut 
munches at his ease 

21 Akund, Meerkap — Lamp lighter 

22 Khat Meerkap — Lord of the bedchamber 

23 Puhuree — Watchmen at the time of presenting the offerings 

24 Pooran Pv nda — Beads out of one of the poorans every forenoon near 
the idol 

25 Mookhnpukal — A person who attends with a clumsy tooth brush and 
water to wash the face of the idol in the morning 

2b Deetana . — WamB the idol of the time for the performance of ceremonies 

27 Pharkana . — Watchmen of the wardrobe 

28 Chatooa — A person who carries the umbrella 

29 Tar any a — A person who carries an enBign in the form of a half moon 

30 Deaotiya — A torch bearer 

31 Jdundu Ohutree — A parson who stands by the throne with an umbrella, 
at the tune of a fast occurring, on the 11th and 20th of the moon, and at other 
festivals 

82 Kahaltya .— One who blows the kahal, a sort of trumpet. 


* Beetle, an aromatic leaf commonly eaten by the native* with the nut catechu, vie,, terra 
japonic*, and prepared lime. 
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33 GMintwj.—A person who icmnda the ghunta, or brass bell 

34. Ghvitearee — A person -who prepares the sandal powder 

35 Jyifiia-— Peons. 

36 Pmdhan — Parsons who give the golden rods of office to the Purichas 

37 Dooaree — Doorkeepers (Porters) 

38 Bumunta —Grinder of pulse 

3h Devu Basse — Dancing girls with a band of musicians 

"Besides spilt peas milk curds fruit vegetables, Sec &< it is said that not 
less than 124,bUU fta of nee alone are offered to tins god every year The 
servants of the idol are paid ont ot grant* of temple Janus On extraordinary 
occasions it is affirmed that not less than twenty lars of people assemble at 
this temple, and it the weather be very wet and inclement, nearly half of them 
perish 


St Pater s Chukcii, Fort Weiiim 

On Wednesday evening laBt the. 2itb of July, the grand Masonic ceremony 
of laying the foundation atone of bt Tcter a Church, took place m Fort 
William. The following was the order of proceemon observed on the occasion 
The whole garrison was under arms and the troops lined the road on each 
Bide from the Town Major s quarters to the spot where the stone was to be laid 
Order of tta&omc Procession observed on laying the foundation stone of St 
Peter « Church, on Wednesday, the 24th July 182 J 

The Lodges met at the housi of the Town Major in Fort William, at half 
past four, from whence they proceeded, in the following order 

Altaic 

Grand Marshal Br C Baton 

Lodges in the following order preceded by their Tylere and Banner-* 
borne by a Junior Brother of thn Lodge 
Lodge, Courage and Humanity 
Manna Lodge 
Humility with Fortitude 
True Friendship 
Industry and Per«oyerance 
Htar in the EaBt 

Superintendent ot tb« Budding with the Plan 
Provincial Grand Lodge 
Tyler 

Banner carried bv a Brother 
Inscription Plate earned by a Brother 
Golden Mallet carried by a Brother 

Three Silver Onps, with Wine, Ud, and Corn, earned by three Brethren 
Golden Compasses earned by a Brother 
Golden Square, Level and Plumb, earned by three Brethren 
Two Grand Stewards 
Br Alsop, Grand Secretary 
Grand Registrar, Br Farrell 
Grand Treasurer, Br Melville 
Holy Bible, Square, and Compasses, earned by a Brother 
Bt Vaughan, Senior Grand Deacon 
Br Birch, Senior Grand "Warden 
Junior Grand Deacon, Br Anley 
Junior Grand Warden, Br 8 Hampton 
Deputy Provincial Grand Master, Br Blaqniere 
Proyincial Grand Master, Br J Larkina 
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On reaching the entrance of the enclosure from the east, the music followed 
by- the Lodges turned to the left and proceeded round the site of the intended 
dhnrch aoa halted on the north east angle of the square , the Lodges halted 
and faced inwards, the band took its station in the corner of the square to 
the right of the Provim - lal Grand Muster 3 chair, which was placed to the east 
of the site of the intended building , the Provincial Grand Lodge completed 
the east Bide of the square, the other three sides being occupied by the differ 
ent Lodges in succession 

The Provincial Grand Master then took his seat at the Pedestal, supported 
by the Deputy Provincial Grand Master and Bemor Deacon on his right, and 
the Provincial Grand Wardens and other grand officers on his left, on which 
the mnsic ceased 

The Superintendent of the Building, Brother Hutchinson, then prose ited 
the plan ot the building to xbe Depot) Provincial Grand Master, who handed 
it up to the Provincial Grand Master who after inspecting it returned it to 
the Deputy Provincial Grand Mastei, and demred him to lay the cement, and 
fix the inscription plate • 

The Deputy Provincial Grand Master thpn proceeded, supported by the 
Grand Stewards to the ea*t Mile ot the stone when the following prayer was 
offered up by the Depot) Provincial Grand Master 

Most gracious Father ' who pormittest and even commandost us through 
thy Son so to addie^s Thee’ vVi would rf juice in the affection and nearness 
which thon hast thus authorized and required, ot u« with the recollection due 
at the same time to thy greatiiL&s ' 1 he heaven of heavens we read, cannot 

contain the* ' and the mamte-. rations of thy glory are beyond creation ' All 
tune, like all space, is occupied by thee, it is written that then inhabitant 
etermt) What uro we then creature* ot a «put and ot a moment that thou 
ehouldest so regard us 1 It la of thy goodness it is for thy deir bon s sake, 
that thou humblest thyself to behold the things that are on the earth our 
globe of habitation 1 Encouraged and. enjoioedby tin revealed word wt make 
bold to ask of thee the present p and blessings of tb\ Spirit We ask it m the 
name of Him whom it is thy delight to glouh and of whom the bpirit we 
read testifies We pray thee to sauctify b\ a divino influence the occasion on 
which we are assembled 1 "Wc piny thee that fir tLe sake of Lhn^c thou 
wouldcst ble^s and i-eal with the unction of tli) Spirit our smallest initial act of 
undertaking an edihoe to the gloi> of th> name h u piaj thee to bless the 
Government which thus dof 8 its pai t 111 outward religion We pray tbop to 
bless the ministers whoso duty it may be or is to minister under our Govern 
ment 1 W 0 prav thee to blt^* the pooplc for whot-e benefit all this is intended 
We prav thei to ble^ the fraternity, wbu h affords its glad concurrent e in this 
ceremony We pray thee to bless thy worshippers here present, and to re 
Btore them to their private obligations with a new spirit of glorifying thee in 
the same ’ 

Let the structure which 1a now to be raised foi the exposition of thy Scrip- 
tures, and tor the worship ot Him whom thou hast 6 ent be used to the effect 
of convincing men how doeply thpy needed such a Redeemer of their race 
Ci sate thou 111 a people protesting thy Sou e> name that new creature without 
which they are but nominally His pour down upon them a Spirit from above 1 
Determine the undetermined m thy service , strengthen thou the weak cleanse 
thon the pure and be a principle of perseverance m the unstable till all if it 
may be, shall overcome unto the end, and the termination of their present 
existence shall prove to be their admission into an existence unalterably more 
blest ed and glorious These things we oek, O God, m no conceit of out per- 
sonal worthiness, or of the worthiness belonging to our petitions themselves, 
hut on the ground of thy encouragements in Scripture, and through the in 
tarcession of Him in whom thou art everlastingly well pleased , even thy Son 
our Lord Ohnst Jesus 1 To whom with thyael/, O Father, and the blessed 
Spirit, be all power and gloiy ior ever and ever A mm 1 
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The phials oonUinmg the following coins were them placed in the niches by 
the Provincial Grand Treasurer 

List of Covn-e 

GOLD COEN'S 


1 Sovereign 
J Guinea 


English 

George IV — 1821 
„ HL— 1808 


I Gold mohur 
1 Do do 

£ Do do 


Indian 


SILVER COD'S 


Shilling 
Sixpence 

Five-shilling piece 
Shilling 


English 

George IV — 1821 
IV— 1821 


Sixpence 


Indian 

1 Rupee, 8 hah Allum Badshah 
k Do do 

4 Do do 


IU— 1810 
in —1816 
III— 1816 

Copper Coins 

Indian 

I Pice, Benares 
1 Do Shah Allum 
£ Do do 

The Deputy Provincial Grand Master then read the following Inscription 
from the Plate — 


1 Penny 
1 Farthing 


English 

George III — 1797 
„ rv— 1821 


In the Reign 

Of His Most Gracious Mft-|esty George TV 
Dnder the auspices of His Excellency 
The Most Noble 
Francis Maronis of Hastings, 

Knight of the Garter, 

Governor General, 
and 

Commander m Chief, 

&c &c &c 

Of the BntiBh Possessions 
In India, &o 

The first Stone of this Edifice 
(The Church of St Peter in Fort William) 
So long and so much 
wanted and wished 
for, was laid by 
John Pascal Larkins, Esq , 

Deputy Grand Master in and over the 
whole of India, 

Acting by Delegation from 
The Most Noble 
Francis Marquis of Hastings, 

Acting Grand Master 

Of the most Ancient and Honorable Society 
Of Free and Accepted Masons of England, 

In and over tbe whole of India, 
and the 

Islands in the Indian Seas, 

In the month of July, m the year of our 
Lord 1822, and the era of Masonry 
5822 , 

George Hutchinson, Captain of Engineers, 
being Architect 

May the undertaking prosper, by the 
blessing of God, 
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The Plate being fixed in ifcs plaoa, and the oement spread, the Provincial 
Grand Master, supported by the Grand Wardens and other Officers, proceeded 
to the Stone, and ordered it to be lowered into its place, which was effected 
conformably to the rules of Masonry 

The Provincial Grand Wardens, who stood on the west Bide of the Stone, 
then handed the square, level and plmnb, successively to the Deputy Pro- 
vincial Grand Master who presented them to the Provincial Grand Master, 
and the Stone being tried by him , the implements were returned to the 
Deputy Provincial Grand Master 

The golden mallet was then handed to the Provincial Grand Master who 
giving therewith three knocks on the St-one, pronoun ced this Masonic invo 
cation “ May the Grand Architect of the Universe grant a blessing on this 
Stone which we have now laid and, by His Providence, enable us to finish this 
and every other work undertaken for che benefit of mankind, and in honor of 
his holy name 

The following Masonic Anthem was then sung by the Choristers, the Band 
accompanying 

To Thee great Architect Divine 
To whom all glory praise be given, 

We dedicate this sacred sbnne 

With mystio secrets sprung from Heaven 

Vouchsafe to hear our feeble band, 

And on our labours deign to smile, 

That guided by tby fostering hand, 

B access may crown the builder’s toil 

And ever hallowed may it prove. 

From jarrmg strife and discord free , 

A temple where fraternal love 
May join m endless praise to thee ' 

Parent of Light, devoutly low 
Before thine altar here we bend , 

Glory to tbee, as was— is now — 

And shall be ever — without end 

The Bilver cups were then delivered to the Provincial Grand Wardens, by 
them to the Deputy Provincial Grand Master, and by him to the Provincial 
Grand Master, who poured the wine, corn and oil, contained therein, upon the 
Stone, saving 

“ May the All bounteous Anthor of Nature bless this city with abundance 
of corn, wine and oil, and with all the necessaries, conveniences and com- 
forts of life , and may the same Almighty Power preserve this building from 
decay to the latest posterity ’ 

A salute was then fired, aooompazued by animated music, announcing the 
completion of the work , at the close of which the Provincial Grand Master 
rose and delivered from his Chair the following oration to his brethren After 
which the procession retired in the same order it came, to the house of the 
Town Major, preceded by the Band, 

“ The dlustnona nobleman who has been so long and happDy at the head of 
our national empire in this country, and of whom we exult, as Masons, to 
think that he is at the head of our ancient and honorable association in the 
same, has signified to me his pleasure that I should act for him on the present 
most interesting occasion , and honored ns I must have felt, m any circum- 
stances, to represent so distinguished a personage, and so bright an ornament 
of our order, I am free to say, that in no circumstances could the delegation 
have been more congenial to the beet feelings of which man is capable, than 
in being deputed, to commence the work of a Church to the name of our 
adorable Saviour 
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4 I accept my office with feelings which I shall not attempt to describe, and 
with a gratification derived from various sources The occasion is gratifying, by 
reason of our collective agency m it as Masons , it is gratifying by reason of 
the excellent disposition and readiness which it evinces on the part of our 
noble Brother to seoure to the Chnetian community, scattered over the 
extensive provinces of India, the decorous and customary means of cultivating 
the true principles of their faith , it ib gratifying by its tendency to ameliorate 
the condition of men ou whose fidelity we must all depend m the most trying 
times and whoso valued services no man can hold in higher estimation than 
does their illustrious chief it is gratifying as an evidence of the consolidation 
and perroanencv which it tends powerfully, m its small sphere to effect with 
relation to the sway now long oxerciaed by our country over these realms, to 
the advantage we persuade ourselves as well of the governed as of the 
governing people Above all, if I may be nllowed ns a layman, to tonoh on 
the solemn subject, the present occasion is gratifying, by its connection with 
the great eventual interest of all men — the interest of a never ending existence 

4 These my brethren are some and not the least important advantages 
wlucb have flowed from the active and well meant exertions of the Government 
over which our noble Brother the Marquis of Hastings presides, and for 
which his name will be revered by every friend to religion, mo-ality, good 
Older and good Government 

41 I shall now briefly advert to the gratification which I feci m the coremony 
before ns, as tending greatly to ameliorate the condition of our unrivalled 
soldiery 

4 A Church must ever be to the reflective mind an interesting and important 
object amidst whatever Bort of society it rises but it is particularly so when 
we see it rising amidst a community of soldiers who though they are freed 
from much of the care attending other professions, are at the b&me time 
placed in circumstances, without some considerable advantages and com 
foi-t3 of private situation*, in life They can know little of privacy or 
stillness The privilege which others have of beguiling and improving their 
serious moments, can have little place in the confusion-, of a barrack I re 
joite therefore, to think that we are contributing virtually to ameliorate the 
condition of men who must ever be interesting to ns, and than whom no 
soldiers can have more solid claims on their country , and I shall state, as a 
proof of the regard paid by Government to the spiritual welfare of their 
unrivalled soldiery, that at no military po-t between Meerut and Calcutta can 
a body of British troops bo stationed without finding there docent accommo- 
dations for the offii era of Christianity according to the establishment I con 
sider this as no mean intrinsic praise of the preBtnt administration, who, while 
they have extended our Empne without encroachment, have giten n religious 
strength to it within its former boundaries. 

“ The other subjects which the ceremonies of this day as naturally as 
necessarily suggest, are such as it is less iu my province as a lajman to speak 

4 I come not to preach amongst you but to celebrate an occasion which I 
pray God may be replete in its train ot consequences with a ministration of 
faithful, able, zealoua and effectual preachers The thought, however, that we 
are destined to an immortal being completely absorbs in a manner all which 
could be said by me under a secolar view of the snbj ect, and I can only aBk 
your prayers in aid of mine that the groat end ot such edifices may not be 
overpowered in our mm da by the misproportionate and overgrown regard we 
are too apt to allow in favor of passing worldly interests Preaching, Mid 
the exposition of our high destinies, are for those to whom, in our authorized, 
nay ordained division of labor, they belong and are assigned , we as Masons 
are m this and every respect the tnends of order , we ask only as Masons, 
that the reverend gentlemen and all present will join with ua in prayers to 
the Almighty Architect of the TJ inverse, the great God of all* to prosper this 
our present undertaking 
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" Buildings have berm constructed for the ornament of cities, whose 
proportion, grandeur and elegance have justly challenged the admiration of 
the spectator but most excellent of all have been those edifices which the 
art of man has raised on a principle of devotion As God himself is jUBtly 
strvled the greatest and the nest, such when compared with all others have 
been, the buildings raided to his honor they have been the glury of former 
ages and by the blessings of Divine Providence thev are still to be seen as 
the noblest ornaments of this May they remain, as assuredly the Church of 
Chrmt will, until time shall be no more 

“ lb must, my Brethren be m your recollection, that on this spot now 
embraced by the foundation of the intended Church of St Peter stood a 
oenotaph sacred to the memory of several gallant officers who fell m the 
service of their country 

“ Do not, however, my Brethren, suppose that with the removal of that 
which was rased to the ashes of the honored dead, all recollection of their 
services will bo lost so far from it that I understand their deeds will be 
recorded m an. appropriate mural tablet, to be placed on the walls of St I'etor s 

Church 

“ To yon ray reverend friends who have honored me with your presonoe 
on this occasion I have peculiar gratification in offering the humble but 
respectful tribute not only of my individual thanks, but those ot the assembled 
Brethren The motives which have influenced you to attend are obvious to, 
and fully appreciated by ub all, and we teel persuaded that yon will not leave 
us with an impression that this is an insignificant and useless solemnity 
but chat, on the contrary, you will recognize m t he scone which baa just been 
laid with the impressive rites ot our am lent and honorable institution a 
type of one of the many appropriate and peculiar figures by which the nature 
and plan of redemption were rendered olear to the finite apprehension of 
mankind To the right worshipful Masters worshipful Wardens and all the 
worthy Brethren who have honored me with so numerous and respectable 
an attendance m ray public character on this occasion, I am happy m the 
opportunity of offering my grateful acknowledgements , to the assembled 
community who are not of our order, our thanks are due for the honor done 
us m vntnK.^Sihg onr l&\ jzg *-hiS foundation 9 ton- I thank you ul 1 for + he 
flattering attention with which you have heard me, and for the becoming 
seriousness and solemnity which you have observed on tho occasion ” 

After which the architect Captam Hutchison, epoke as follows 

“ Most worshipful Provincial Grand Master As architect of the proposed 
Church about to be erected the foundation stone of which has just been laid 
by the aid of your kind assistance, I cannot bat feol most deeply interested 
and gratified on the present serious and solemn occasion 

“ I beg leave to express my sincere satisfaction m learning that the plans 
have met with your approbation May the Almighty be pleased to accept our 
prayers, and bless and Banctify this work to the honor and glory of his holy 
name 

“ Brother Masons I beg you will accept my cordial thanks for the honor 
conferred upon me as architect by your attendance at this ceremony ” 

The procession was conducted throughout with the greatest order and 
dec ot urn , and notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the weather during 
the day, a very numerous assemblage of spectators were present to witness 
fch© ceremony, which we have reason to behove was in every respect more 
complete than anything of the kind ever witnessed m India. To the gentle 
men. who had the immediate management of it the highest praise is justly 
due, as well as to the conduct of the numorous spectators throughout, which 
we are sure will be long remembered with pleasure by all the Brethren present 
We do not knowhow far it may be within our province to speak m commend- 
ation of the admirable disposition that was made of the troops in the gamaon 
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on the occasion, the whole of whom were under arms for a considerable tone, 
and to whose conduct may be attributed m a considerable degree the excellent 
order and management of this truly splendid and imposing ceremony — Calcutta 
John Bull, July 26 

DeSCHIPTION OP THE PIFFEKKNT MODES OF CULTrVAXTNQ AND MANt/TACTUBUfQ 

Sugar in the East and West Indies 

The method of producing sugar in the eastern hemisphere thongb it varies 
in the different countries and districts, is uniformly characterized by simpli 
oity 

In the Northern Circara and especially in the Rajahmundry and Gan jam dis 
tnofcs the culture of the cane and rhe making of sugar have been practised 
from time immemorial In the former tho soil best adapted to the cane is a 
nch vegetable earth which on exposure to the air, readily crumbles into fine 
mould. Such a soil capable of being saturated with water and easily drained, 
after being well meliorated by cropB of legummouB plants, or fallowing, is 
repeatedly ploughed during April and May , and, during the heavy rains which 
follow or after flooding the field from the river until it becomes like soft mud, 
the cane 1 % planted m the following manner Labourer* with baskets of cut- 
tings, of one or two joints each, are arranged on one bide of the field They 
walk side by side as straight as possible, dropping tho sets at abont eighteen 
inches asunder m the rows, and about four feot row from row Others follow 
and pTes^ with the foot the set about two inches mto the sott mud When the 
young shoots are two or three inches high, the earth is loosened round them 
with a small weeding iron like a carpenter s chisel, and occasionally watered, 
if the season prove ary In August small trenches are cut through the field 
at short distances, so contrived as to drain oS the water should the season 
prove too wet or conduct the water from the nver, should a drought happen 
Upon the well contrivance of these drams the harvest greatly depends After 
trenching the canes are propped The canes are now about three ieet high 
and generally from three to six from each net that has taken Toot from the stool 
or stole The lower leaves are carefully wrapped round each cane, and a bam 
boo, eight or ten feet long, is stuck mto the earth m the midst of each stool, 
and the canes tied to it this secures them in an erect position, and gives the air 
free access round every part The wrapping and tying to the props continue 
as the canes increase in height, and the ground is cleaned and loosened every 
five or six weeks 

In January and February the canes are ready to cut , their height, inclad 
mg foliage will be from eight to ten feot, and the naked cane from an inch to 
an inch and a quarter m diameter 

A mill is erected in the open air generally under the shade of a large tree, 
and i8 small and exceedingly simple The juice , as fast as expressed, is 
received in earthen pots, strained, and put mto boilers, composed of ill made 
thick plates of country iron, nvetted together These boilers hold from eighty 
to one hondred gallons From twenty four to thirty gallons of the strained 
juice are put into a boiler, which is placed over a draft furnace The fire is at 
first moderate but ae the scum is taken off (which is carelessly done), the fire 
is gradually increased so aa to make the liquor boil very smartly Nothing is 
added to make the senm to rise, or the sugar to grain, unless for the planter's 
private ubo, when about ten or twelve pints of sweet milk are added to the 
contents of each boiler, whereby the quality of the sugar is improved 

The licjuor is never removed into a second boiler, but is reduced to a pro- 
per consistence in the same vessel according to a judgment formed bv the 
eye and touch. The fire is then withdrawn, and the liquor suffered to cool 
a little When it becomes pretty thick, it is stirred about with sticks till it 
begins to take the form of sugar , when, it is taken out, and put on mats 
made of palmyra leaves (Borasfua flobdUformit), and the stirring continued 
tall it is cold. 
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Panaadarry 18 the Hindu narae of this sugai which in color 13 often fairer 
than most West India raw sugar but it is clamim unctuoiib, absorbing much 
moisture if not carefully stowed m 'very diy places 

The process of making jaggery, which th< Hindus call S U cm diffeis from 
the ufoiegoing m a quantity ot quick lime being thrown into the boiler with 
the cane juice, in thp piuportion ot about a spoonful and l half to every six or 
seven gallons ot juice The scum i<= not reimntd, and abonu four or fire 
ounces of oil of sesamnm ►eed are added tu each boilui when the lumot is of pro 
per consistence, and well mixed with it The jun c i> thon poured into shallow 
pits dug m the ground with a mat laid in the b itiom whn h is slightly stiowed 
with a httle quick lime In a hoi t time the liquot com retes into a him solid 
mass, which is wrapped in dry leaves 

The jaggery is dai ker than the sugai , and conti us more impurities owing 
to the careless mode ot preparation by allowing th scum lu ic mute with tho 
liquoi 

The acre of sugar cane in i toh ruble season yields about 5 00(1 Hi- of sugar, 
and rather moie if made into jaggmy Six pound oi tiucc quarts of juice 
yield one pound of sugar Ihc refuse and mol i si s ue either given to the 
cattle, or taken away by the laborers) 

In the Ganjam distuct thp cane when read v is <ut in piece ^ ofafout o\ 
eighteen inches long whiih on the srae day ue put into a wooden mill 
turned by bullocks This mill ia nothing hut i lnree murtur the pestle ot 
which rests obliquelv towards the side and i» so nii-ved lound m a Lireulai 
manner by means ot a level fixed at its top projecting eight or ten feet over 
the side, to the end of which lcvi i twu bullocks arc \i keel On one mdf ot tho 
mill is a small hole suftiucnt to let the juice pass tl tougli into on earthen pot 
placed to receive it lhe juico is then strained into othei puts containing 
about six gallons to which thiee ounces ot quick limo ire added It is then 
boiled for a < ousiderablc time until it tccls waxy brtwei n the huge is when it 
is taken off the tire aid put into smaller pou with mouths m\ niches m dia- 
meter It is now kept some time and when the pio< " 8 is intended to bn con 
turned a small hole is made in thebottora through which thr pyrnp di tins ofl 
It ia then put into shallow bamboo baskets md alum aids into i cloth and 
squeezed with a little wafcti occasionally added tu flee it cntuely from the 
syrup The sngat is then disso/ved m watex and nj*trn honV J ruth a little 
milk added from time to time, and frequent stinmgs f lhc scum is iemovcd 
and when the waxy feel is pi i caved, the pi of < sb is Imihcd and the sugar ia 
put into pots to cool aud ciy^tadizc A biush hi Ic i= bored in the puts to 
dram any remaining syrup, and tin u outsides un> covered with cow dung 
To whiten the sugar and i emu ve my syrupy appeal nice the creeping vmo 
(conjrroa, t eitccillata t is spread upon tliL top ot tho ugar, and renewed every 
day for nearly a week 

In My sore and tho adjoining provinces the modi ot pieparing the soil, of 
planting and dressing the cane is nearly similn to that in tho Northern 
Circai’s, except in being more carefully and poihap- snpei rtitiou-aly regulated, 
as regards the nnmher of day s resting ploughing witeiing tie Tho process 
of manufacturing sugar ib leas rude than tho pruO ding but is nevertheless 
ill adapted to the purpose 

The boiling house is a thatched hut with mud walk banning all the year, 
but a new roof of slight materials is pmt on annually 4-t cne end is a square 
pit tor holding the cuttings of tho cairn , at the other is the b oiler The 
furnace in the form ot a tmncafced con - ' is partly raibed and partly =unk, and 
the fuel is supplied from without by an opening m th< wall The iron 
boiler IE flat, and completely ehuts the month uf tho lumaco In front of the 
boiler is a cavity for the laige cooling jai (Jn om side is a seat of mud for 
the workmon , and it one end ot this i e kept a small ark dedicated to the gods 
wherein is pub duly a portion of jaggety and i piefc of mungy, for any Brah 
mm that may come to bless the work , but if none eonit, the money is sent to 
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the Brahmins of the town, and the workmen eat the jaggery The sugar mill 
consists of a mortar, beam, lever, pestle and regulator The mortar is a tree 
sunk perpendicularly into the earth, with two feet left above the surface , 
the hollow is conical, truncated downwards, and then cylindrical, with a berms 
phcncal projection in its bottom to allow the juice to run freely to the small 
opening that conveys it to a spout, from which it falls into an earthen pot 
The beam is cut out from a large tree divided by a fork into two arms la 
the fork an excavation is made for the mortar, round which the beam torn a 
horizontally The end towards the fork is open, for changing the beam with 
out trouble. On the undivided end of the beam Bits the bullock driver, whose 
cattle are yoked by a rope which cornea irom the end of the beam, and are pra 
vented from dragging out of the circle by another rope, which passes from the 
yoke to the forked end of the beam On the arms is placed a basket to hold 
the cuttings of the cane , and between this and the mortar sits the man who 
feods the mill Just &» the pestle comes round, he places the pieces of cane 
sloping down the cavity of the mortar , and after the pestle has passed, he re 
moves those that have been squeezed The lever is a piece of timber, connected 
at its thicker and lower end with the undivided end of the beam by the regula- 
tor A piece of very hard wood ia dove tailed into the lower Bide of the levety 
above its junction with the regulator, and in this piece is made a email conical 
hollow, which rests, on the head of the pestle The upper end of the lever is 
fastened to the two arms of the beam oy ropes The peetleisa strong cy 
hudnc.al piece of timber, cut at each end to a point forming a cone at the 
upper end and at the lower a pyramid of from twelve to fifteen sides, sur- 
mounted by a short cylinder The cavity in the lever being towards one end, 
makes the position o! the pestle always oblique , bo that as it passes round it 
rubs strongly against the Rides oi the mortar The cylindrical point rubs on 
the top of the hemispherical projection that is on the bottom of the cylindrical 
cavity of the mortar The regulator is a strong square piece of timber, pass 
mg through the undivided end ot the beam, and secured below by part of its 
< ircmnfereuoe being left for cheeks Jfc is perforated by eight holes, m the 
lowest of which is placed a pm, to prevent the regulator from falling when 
the strain ib removed A pm in one of the upper Holes of the regulator, and 
another in one of the holes of the thick end ot the lever, serve to secure in 
their place the ropes that bind closely together these two parts of the machine 
According us these pins are placed higher or lower, the relative direction of 
all the moveable parts of the machine is altered, and the balance of the beam 
is so regulated, that it goes round without any friction, bat yet with its fork 
closely applied to the mortar The only fnctionB are the two extremities of 
the pestle , and that which is at the lower end is entirely employed in bruising 
the cane, which is the object in view The mill goes night ana day, and gives 
fifty six pots of juice containing in all about 218 ale gallons The juice is 
strained into the boiler through a cotton cloth, and there ib added a proper 
quantity of lime water The boiler performs its operation three times in 
twenty four hours When evaporated to a proper consistence, the juice is put 
into a large pot, and allowed to cool for three hoars , it ib then poured into the 
mould, which consists of a long thick plank, with a hundred holes in the shape 
of a quadrilateral m verted pyramid. The jaggery, or inspissated j nice, is allowed 
to dry in the mould for four hoars , when the plank being turned over, the 
balls of jaggery fall down, and are then dried on leaves The jaggery thus 
contains both sugar and molasses, and is similar to what in Jamaica comes 
out of the cooler before it is taken to the curing house 

An acre produces about 1,500 lbB of this jaggery, which sells in the country 
for 8 6 the cwt , or of the best quality at 11a 9|d the cwt thirty-seven 

gallons of the best juice make a hundred weight of jaggery 
The mills in other parte consist of cylinders wrought by a perpetual screw, 
and put in motion by bullocks or human labor, by means of capstan bars 
In some districts surveyed by Dr Hamilton m 1814, only one boiler is used, a 
shallow iron vessel, placed in the open air, on three or four lumps of clav, bo 
that the fuel may be thrust under its bottom This vessel is filled at onoe 
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with the jiuoe, which is boiled to the proper oonsiatence, while a little milk is 
added , it ib carelessly scummed, and the boiler is lifted from the fire when 
the workman judges to£ consistence sufficient When the extract has cooled, 
it is scraped out with an instrument, and made by the hand into roundish 
lumps of ill looking stuff 

In the vicinity of Calcutta * the cane juice when expre^ed, is received into 
a jar, whence it is conveyed by straining into a larger one close to the pots, 
which answers as a reservoir bix pots, holding about fifteen quarts each, are 
placed in pairs, and cemented together with clay The middle pots are raised 
a little, so that the upper part of the whole ib convex and the lower concave, 
which makes the place where the fire is put not unlike a small oven, with two 
apertures at opposite Bides to admit the fuel and give vent to the smoke 
When the boiling commences the three pots next the mill are hlled almost 
full of juice two others about half full and one ia left empty The juice in the 
two halt full, when boiled to a proper consistence, is removed with a ladle 
into the empty pot, where it undergoes a second boiling until sufficiently 
inspissated, and is then put into an earthen pot and earned to market for safe 
as gour or jaggery Upon removing the contents of the two pots half fillod 
into the empty pot, the juice first put into the three pots is sufficiently 
reduced to be contained in tho two pots recently emptied where it undergoes 
another boiling , after which it is agam finally boiled in the third pot Whilst 
the jaggery is boding a small quantity of ashes from burnt leaves or wood is 
thrown into the pot to cause granulation 

la Java the cane ia propagated bv cuttings of about a foot and a half long, 
which, m July and A.ugust, are inserted in the ground u» an upright direction, 
previous to the setting mot the rains No manure u, employed, except by 
the Chinese, who occasionally enrich the soil with oil cake , and a good soil 
without such preparation will yield three or four crops in succession Large 
quantities of a coarse article, called Javan sugar, are prepared from the cocoa 
not, areca and other palms 

Sugar from the cane is here manufactured by the Chinese alone The juice 
is expressed between two rollers sometime? turned by water wheels, but m all 
cases the machinery ib rude and imperfect The rest of the process resembles 
that m the West Indies Consequently, the sugar here ib of a superior quality 
to, and altogether different from that ot Bengal and ia considered to be equal 
to that of Jamaica, It contains aa much of the saccharine principle, and is 
brought to a drier state The process of preparing the palm sugar is extremely 
simple, consisting in merely boiling the liquor from the tree in an earthen 
pot for a few hours, and afterwards pouring it into small cases made of leaves, 
prepared for the purpose, in which, when cool, it attains a duo consistence 

One peculiarity in the culture of the cane in Java, which distinguishes it 
from that in the West Indies, is that the hoe is scarcely used The land is well 
ploughed by a light plough with a single buffalo Young caneB are kept often 
ploughed, »b a weeding , and the hoe is only used to weedround the plant wheu 
very yoang , but of tans there is little need it the land has been sufficiently 
ploughed When the cane is ready to earth up, the space between the rows is 
ploughed deep, the cane tops tied up and an instrument like a shovel with teeth 
at the bottom a spade handle and two cords fixed to the body of the shovel, 
ending by a wooden handle for a purchase is used by two persons to earth up 
the cane, the strongest holding the handle of the Bhovel, pressing it into the 
ploughed earth, while the other, on the opposite side of the plant, oy a jerk of 
the oord, draws up to the plant all the earth that the plough had loosened 
Two persona with this instrument will earth up more canes in the day than 
ten negroes with hoes The canes m India are much higher earthed than m 
the West Indies , in moist soils they are earthed as high as tho knee, making 
a dry bed for the cane and a drain for the wator In Java, an acre of mid 


* It is proper to state , that tin# account was given thirty yo*r# ago 
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dling land iinmanurod produces 1 2b5Ibs , and of superior laud, 1,61 ofts of 
clayui angai, which costs, manufactured, 8i> 4 d per cwt 

Throughout the Archipelago, the mode of cultivation and preparation of 
sugar is either after the Hindu fashion or that of the Chinese, who are the 
prim ipal manuta> turers The varieties art. only the different degrees of rude 
imitation The Island sugar ib an imperfect t-ort ok clayed, of which there are 
two qualities that m uhe upper part of the pot m which it is manufactured, 
being the best, and that in the lower being the wor»c cla\ <-d 

In Siam tho Chinr*i8 residents hare ot late ye ais manufactured a consider 
able quantity of excellent augur wbirh hnda its ftuv into the Archipelago, and 
eventually to Europe 

Tn Cochin China the punfication of sngar it. thus arranged after the gross 
fcvrup baa been drained fi um the juice audit bccemes granulated and solid 
it is sometime'- placed id l«ivcr& one inch thick and ten broad, under layers of 
equal dimensions of the herbaceous trunk ot tho plantain tree the watery 
juices exuding from whn h filtrating through the sugar carry down all the 
dross boibd up with it, 1 aving tliL pure sugar cr\ ettdlized and white, porous 
almost hko a hunevcainb and very light depositing no sediment when dis- 
solved The lnmiagi ment ct tb< cane and the mode of extracting the j nice, 
are not BUffii icntly known but is prt'.umed not tn bemoie tedious, difficult 
or oxpon&ivo than those piaeti rd cKcwbeic tioui tuc mtcrior pn es demanded 
in the nmki ts adjoining the place of rannmacfuic 

The mode ok ruh vation in Chmt s«*em^ to resemble that m India Tho 
canes ore planted veij legurtilj m rows aud tho earth carefully heaped np 
about the root 1 * The plantation.'- are irrigated by mills of which engravings 
are given by fcir Lr fctaunton The process of extracting tho jmee is simple 
Manufacturers of s-ugar travel about tho country with a small apparatus, 
sufficient indeed for th„ purpose" but rudt and appareutiv vory inefficacious 
and contemptible Aten bnnboo poles and mats ire dtnmed sufficient fora 
temporary building, within which at one cud i» fixed a large iron caldron 
■with a hre placi and flue und about the muldlo a pau of cylinders or rollers, 
fitted vertically in a flame When the cvlind< ra are of wood about six or eight 
inches of the upper extremities ai e cut into oblique coga whnh work mto each 
other ana wnen ru stone wuoaeu i oners wun teeth in them, are tastened 
round the upper evtn Duties ot the btones Upon the top uf the axis of one of 
the cylinders prolonged above the triune, are fixed two shafts or levers, curved 
in such a mannei as to clear the frame in tnmmg round the rollers, and to 
the end of these shafts are y eked two butfaloc 51 chat, moving round, as in a 
common cattle mill, pie-." the comes between the cylinders and express their 
juice, which ib convoked through a tube mto the caldron The canes, deprived 
of their juic.es become fat fuel by mums ot which those juices are boded into 
& proper consistem e tor granulation The maker of sugar endeavours to enter 
mto an agreement with several planters at a time so that his wurks erected 
near the centre of their several plantations, may aerve them all without chang 
mg his establishment The juice when sufficiently inspiBhated by boding is 
conveyed mto pail shaped vc-sols about thx< e icet deep and two wide, for the 
purpose of being transported to the market or to the refiners 

The sugar thus obtained is coarse but the process of refinement it snbee 
quemly undergoes improves its purity and color, but it is seldom of very fine 
qualitj Their mode of refining sugar in China is not known The fine pow 
aer sugar, bo much tiBed by Europeans at Canton, and which is as white as the 
best refined^ sugar is pulverized sugar-condv the beet kind of which article is 
imported from Cochm China 

Having thus sketched the piocesscs of culture and preparation pursued in 
the Eastern world to obtain sugar let ua now tarn to tho system adopted in 
the "West where no pertinacious adherence to ancient customs, or supersti- 
tious observance of caste distinctions, obstruct the progress of improvement 

The first yearly return from the roots of the cane are called first ratoons 
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(which are the sprouts or suckers that spring from the roots or stoles of the 
canes previously cut for sugar; , the second year s growth, se< ond ratoons, 
and so on In most parts ot the West Indies it is n'-ual to hule and plant a 
certain propoi tion of the Lane land (common I v one third I in annual succession 
In the common mode ot holing the ground l>y the hoc this is attended with 
excessive labor to the negioes By another method, the plantei instead of 
stocking up his ratoons and hoi mg and planting the laud anew, suffeisthe 
stoles to continue in the ground and as his cane fields become thin and im 
povenshed, supplies the vacant space*, with Iresh plants 

In Jamaica, and in some other Inlands tlip plough has lately been inti oduced 
but it is not eveiy soil or situation that will admit, of its use some lands 
being too stiong and other-* too steep and this auxiliary is sometimes mjudi 
ciously employed, bo as to exhmJ: the lands 

The usual mode of holing by manual labor is this The land, cleared of 
moambninr Ca, is div did into plan * of from fifteen to twenty acres each with 
spaces botween each division left wide enough tui roadB Ea/h plat is then 
sub divided into squares of thiee 01 tour tcec The negioes, placed in rows 
one negro to a square, dig out with hoes the several squares, to the depth of 
fire or six inches Tho mould dug up beu g formed into a bank at the lower 
side the excavation ox cune hole seldom exceeds fifteen inches m width at 
the bottom and two feet and a half at the too The negroes then fall back to 
the next line and pioceed a. betel c An aide negro will dig from sixty to 
eighty of these holes tor his day s woik of ten hours 

The cane holes or trench being completed and tho cuttings selected foi 
planting, which are commonly the tops of the canes that have been ground 
for sugar, the} are placed, two in each hole longitudinally m the bottom and 
aie covered with miuld two inches deep the rest of the bank being intended 
for future u->e In twelve or fourteen day the sprout-, appear and when a 
few inches above the ground they require to be carefully cleai ed of weeds, 
and tarnished with tJditionul earth which is usually performed bv the hand 
In four or five months the bmks arc wholly levelled, and the spaces between 
the rows carefullj hoe ploughed 

The scene must now change from the field bo the boiling house and the 
farmer be metamorphosed into the mannfactuiPi The harvest ih the season ot 
gladness and festivity to nun und beast hoth ot whom pai ticipate m the 
nourishing luxury of the i me, which supplies its salutary juico to the one, 
and its green top to the lattei 

The mill for grinding the cane^ whi< h is worked bv either of the ordinary 
powers, consists pnnnpallv ot thri o uptight iron plated tollers or cylinders, 
iiom thirty to foi by inches m length, and from twenty to twenty five inches 
in diameter and the middle one to w hich the moving powci is applied, 
turns the othor two by mean-, of cogs Between these 1 oilers the canea 
previously cut and tied m bundles, are twiu^comprpssod for having passed 
through the first and set ond rollers they aretuiupd round the middle ono 
by a circular piece of frame w oik, or snten called m Jamaica the dumb 
tetvrnn and forced back through the second and third an operation vvhich 
squeezes them complete!} dry, and sometimes even reduces them to powder 
The cane juice is convoyed into a leadeu bed, and thence into a vessel railed 
the receiver The refuse, or maconted und of tho cane, sorves (as in the East) 
for fuel to boil the liquor 

The process for obtaining tlie sugar is thus conducted The juu e or 
liquor runs from the receiver to the boiling house along a wooden gnttei 
lined with lead In the boiling house it is received (according to the modern 
improved system, which prevails almost universally in Jamaica) into one of 
the copper pans or caldrons called clarifiers Of these thpre are commonly 
three, and their dimensions are generally determuipd by the power of supply 
mg them with liquor There dir watei mills that will grind with great ei-.e 
caues sufficient for 3 d bogheads of sugar in a week The means of qiu k 
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boiling are here essential, as the purest jnice mil not remain twenty minutes 
m the reoeiver without fermenting Clwifiera are therefore, sometimes seen of 
a thousand gallons content But u'mally three clarifiers of three or four hun- 
dred gallons each are sufficient Each clarifier is provided with either a sy 
phou or cock for drawing off the liquor It hae a flat bottom, and is hung to 
a separate fire chimney, having an iron slider, which being shut, the fire 
goes ont for want of air The clan tiers are commonly placed m the middle 
or at one end of the boiling house In the latter case, the boiler called the 
tearhe is placed at the other <nd, and several boilers (generally three) are 
ranged between them The teaohe is ordinarily from seventy to a hundred 
gallons, and the boilers between the clarifiers andteacbe dimmish in size from 
the first to the last here the clambers nre in the middle, there is usually 
a set of three boilers on each eide, which constitute m effect a double boiling 
house 

The stream then from the receiver having filled the clarifier with the fresh 
liquor, and the fire being lighted the temper (commonh powdered lunel is 
«rtirred mto it home planters allow a pint of Bristol white lime to every 
hundred gallons of hqnor, but this is considered too much The abject is to 
neutralize the superabundant acid of the juice As the fire increases and the 
liquor grows hot a scum rises the heat is then suffered gradually to 
increase, until it rises to within a few degrees of boiling water The liquor 
ib not suffered to boil , and is known to be sufficiently heated when the scum 
begins to rise in blisters which break into white froth and generally appear 
in about forty minutes the damper is then applied, and the fire extinguished 
After this, the liquor is suffered to remain undisturbed a full hour, if 
rzroumstances allow it , dtaing which interval, great part of the feculenciea 
and impurities attract each other and rise m the scum The liquor ib then 
carefully drawn off, either by a syphon, which draws up a pure defecated 
stream through the hcum, or by means of a cock at the bottom In either 
case, *he scum sinks unbroken as the liquor flows, its tenacity preventing 
mi j admixture The liquor is received into a gutter or channel, which 
conveys it to the evaporating boiler called the grand copper , and it will 
appear, if originally produced from good untainted canes, almost, if not 
perfectly fra apparent 

Jt was formerly the practice to force an immediate ebullition but the ad 
vantage of clarifv mg the liquor m this manner is obviona It saves great la- 
bor in scumming which cannot besides properly cleanse the subject, for 
when the liquor boils violently the whole body of it circulates with such 
rapiditj, that the verj impurities brought to the surface are carried down 
again 

In toe grand or evaporating copper which is or ought to bo large enough 
to receive the net concents of one of the clarifierB the liquor is Buffered, to 
boil , and as the amm rises, it is repeatedly taken off by large scammers, 
until it grows finei , and somewhat thicker This labor is continued until 
the subject is sufficiently reduced in quantity, by scumming and evaporation, 
to be contained m the next or second copper, into which it ib then laded The 
liquor ib now the color nearly of Madeira wine The scumming and boiling 
are continued in the second copper and if the subject is not so clean as was 
expected, lime water ib thrown in This is intended not merely tD give more 
temper, but also to dilute the liquor which sometimes thicker^ too fast to 
permit the fecnlenu.es to run together and rise in the scum When from 
such scnmtnmg and evaporation the liquoi is again sufficiently reduced to be 
contained in the third copper, it is laded into it, and so on to the last copper, 
which ib called the teache 

In this vessel the evaporation is continued until the subject is judged to 
be sufficiently boiled to be removed from the fire the liquor, now exceedingly 
thick, is laded into the cooler which operation ib usually called sinking 

Tho cooler, of which there are commonly bix in number, is a shallow 
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wooden vessel, about eleven inches deep, seven feet long, and from five to six 
feet wide, and holds a hogshead of sugar Eero the sugar grains that is to 
say, aa it cools, it runs into a coarse irregular mass of eemifonned crystals, 
separating itself from the molasses, or gross residuum Prom the cooler it 
is earned to the curing house, where the molasses dram from it To obtain 
large grained sugar, it must be suffered to cool Blowly and gradually If the 
coolers are too shallow, the grain is injured very materially The rule 
for judging when the subject ib fit for removal from the teache to the cooler, 
or when it is sufficiently evaporated for striking (which many of the negro 
boilers guess Bolely by the eye, through long habit and experience), is by 
what ib called the touch , that is, taking up with the thumb a small portion of 
the hot liquor from the ladle, and as the heat diminishes, drawing with the 
fore finger the liquid into a thread this thread will suddenly break, and 
shrink from the thumb to the suspended finger in different lengtns, according 
as the liquor is more or less boiled The proper bodmg height for strong 
muscovado sugar is generally determined by a thread a quarter of an inch 
long certainty however depends altogether upon long habit 

The curing house is a large airy building provided with a capacious 
molasses cistern, the sides of which are closed and lined with terras or boards 
Over this cistern there is a frame of massy joist work, without boarding 
On the joists ot this frame empty hogsheadR without headings are ranged m 
the bottoms of which eight or ten holeB arc bored , through each of the holes 
the stock of a plantain leal is thrust, bix or eight inches below the joists and 
long enough to stand upright aboie the top of the hogshead Into these 
hogsheads the mass from the cooler is put, and which is called potting , 
the molasses drams through the Bpongy 6talk and drops into the cistern, 
from whence it is occasionally token for distillation The sugar in about 
three weeks grows tolerably dry and fair , it is then Said to be cured, and the 
process is finished 

Sugar thus obtained is called muscovado and is the raw material whence 
the British sugar bakers chieflv moke their loaf or refined lump There is 
another sort iormerly much approved ot in Great Britain tor domestic pur 
poses and generally known under the name of Lisbon sugar , it ir called in 
the WeBt Indies clayed sugar The process tor making this is conducted os 
follows 

A quantity of sugar from the cooler is put into conical pots or pans (called 
by the French furmee), with the point downwards, having a hole about halt an 
inch m diameter at the bottom, tor the molasses to drum through but which 
at first is closed with a plug When the sugar in these pots is cool, and be- 
comes a fixed body, which is discoverable by the middle of the top tailing in 
(generally about twelve hours from the first potting of the hot sugar), the plug 
is taken out, and the pot placed over a large jar intended to receive the syrnp 
or molasses that drains from it In this state it is left aa long as the molasses 
continues to drop, which it will do from twelve to twenty four hours when a 
stratum of clay la spread on the sugar, and moistened with water, which oozing 
imperceptibly through the pores of the clay, unites intimately with, and dilates 
the molasses , consequently more of it comes away than from sugar cured in 
the hogshead, and the sugar of course becomes bo much the purer and whiter 
The process of purifying sugar, it is said, was first discovered m Brazil, in the 
following carious manner A hen with dirty feet going over a pot of sugar, 
it was found that the sugar under her tread was whiter than elsewhere 

It appears, however, and us the reason why this process is not universally 
adopted in the British Sugar Islands, that the water which dilates and carries 
away the molasses, dissolves and carries away with it so much of the sugar 
that the difference in quality does not pay for the difference in quantity A 
pot of sugar of sixty pounds weight is reduced by the process of claying to 
forty pounds, a loss of one third but if the molasses drawn off m this prac- 
tice be re boiled, it will give nearly forty per cent of sugar The real loss 
therefore is little more than a sixth but tue distillery will Buffer for wont of 
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the molasses Ifr would appear that in the French plantations the ease was 
otherwise for upwoidh of four hundred of those in St Domingo had the ne 
cesaarj appai atm. foi clawing and carried on the system 

With respect to soil best adapted to the giowth of the cane in the West 
Indies, it cannot be too uch for a plant so rank and succulent The very best 
toil for the production of sugar of the finest qualit} , and in the largest pro 
portion it said to be the ashy loam of St Christopher .Next that which m 
Jamaica m called brick mould a deep waim and mellow hazel earth, easily 
worked 5 his kind of sod is confined to a few pai iahes m Jamaica , but it 
abounds verv generally in the French part oi Hippauiola After this is reckoned 
the black mould of seveial varieties m Barbadoea Antigua and sume other 
of the Windward Islands There is a peenbar sort of land ju the north aide 
of Jamaica generally of a red color, the shades van ing from deep chocolate 
to lich scarlet someciroe 0 approacliuig a bught yellow, remarkable always fur 
a glossy ahuung surface when first turned up and if wetted, stains the fin 
gere like paint Few sods produce huer sugars than this, 01 jielda greater 
return in the process of refining 

There is a remarkable pec uliarity in the historv of the plant m the western 
colonies namely that it cannot be propagated by <-eed, as ]•» easily done m the 
oast The tups of canes sometimes shoot up m arrows decorated at tup with 
a pinnacle the glumes of which contain a whitish dust, or rather seed, jet 
these, it, ib said, never vegetate if sown in the West Indian I°Iands 

The quantity of sugar produced per acre ot land, and the cost to the gTOwer, 
in the est Indies are olrjf eta not easily attainable, on account of the i aneby 
of statements gn en In ngardtothc latter a mean of several calculations 

f ave in 171*2 the following result Medium cost of a hog-head of sugar in 
amaica £2, 'h 7 d medium cost in the We n t Indies (exclusive of Jamaica) 
£1,15*5(2 The hog^he id contains sometimes twelve sometimes fifteen hun 
dredweight ^ to the former point, botup statement* assign seven hundred 
weight to the acre, others fifteen hundredweight and one authuuty raises 
the produce of an acie of be-t cane land in J unaica to two ton" The lowe&t 
eBbimate makes the acre ( in the Island ol St Kitts) i icld 1 320 pound*, oi nearly 
twelve hundredweight 

Besides the Eaot and West Indies, nnd South America, sugar is produced in 
Abyssinia, where the plant ib raised from beed, and is therefore probably in 
digenou- In the South Seat, there apjiears to be species of the cane differing 
from those with which we are acquainted, and, as far as cun be judged by the 
appearance of the specimens hithei to been of a far superior sort to those cul 
ti\ ated m our W est India Inlands '1 he Otahcitan cane is not unlike that oi 
Batavia, but is said to make oven finer sugar The joiuts of thib cane some 
times measure eight or nine inches m length and bix in circumference 

In the United States of America though the domestic consumption is sup 

? lied to a certain extent by the augar ot the maple \et after the icquibition of 
louisiana, the culture of the -.agar cane was pm sued after a new mode of 
management Instead of the emploj ment of slaves, the occasional labor of 
neighbouring transient hired white peroons i~ often used, to prepare the 
grounds with the plough and harrow to plant the new canes to dress the old 
ones and to clear the growing plants from weeds Vv hue laborers are after 
wards employed by the planters to rat and stick under cover the ripened 
canes, bo aa to prepare them for the grinding mill and boiler 
It is considered expedient that the planters who own and those also who 
cultivate the soil should not expend large sums in the establishment of mills, 
and Beta of works on sugar eetates after the manner of the West India 
colonies , but it ib found more convenient and profitable to lpave the business 
of grinding and boiling to one manufacturer of muscovado sugar for a number 
of planter* Such a person like the owwois of gram mills and sowing mills 
receives « compunction either m kind oi money By this method a trace of 
three miles square, which would contain twentv five plantations, of more than 
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* hundred and two acres each, may be accommodated by one central mannfac 
tory of muscovado sugar from the cane stalks , for none of the plantations will 
be more distant than a smgle mile 

In Louisiana not less than fifteen millions of pounds of sugar were made 
m the year 1814 The culture of the cane has likewise been introduced into 
Georgia, and it is tound to grow luxuriantly as far north as the city of 
Charleston in South Carolina The acre of cane laud in Georgia produced m 
1810, twenty three cwt of sugar upon an average on an eBtate of forty eight 
acres 


Description op Delhi and its Ewibonb 

The city of Delhi, or Shahjehanabad, he 3 on the western hank of the river 
Jumna jo latitude 2K° Jfc> N it n. seven m'Jesw ewenmteren ce, surrounded by 
a wall of stone, and strengthened by several mud bastions, which arc in a 
ruinous state , the Government, however have lati ly commpnced the repairs , 
a small part is already hmabed thp wall is to be ot stone, ten feet m breadth 
twenty six including the battlements m height with a narrow but deep ditch, 
the earth of which will form a glacis or will rather let cl the ground to a short 
distance I he ba tions and the new marteJlo towers are to be of stone, the 
outer wall of the latter to n feet thick, and tw^nti six high , there are seven 
gates with handsome arched entrances of tree louo 

The city and palace within were built by ^hah Jehan when on account of 
tbe intense haul* and hot winds he resolved on removing from Agra which 
hadbeeD the chief residence of \kbar and Jr ban gee r his preder essor? Under 
a monarch '■o generous and munificent, and so great an encourager of the 
art° the work wao soon accoznplifched 

The streets m general are regular and spai ious superior to those of mo-’t 
cities m Asia The two principal streets lead dim ttiom the palace the hrst 
from the Delhi to thf city gate ot the same name in a dnettion north and 
sonth, with good Iiousp* and merchants’ shops wpII furnirhed on either side 
it is eleven hundred tards in length and thnty m breadth Fhah Jcban 
built an aqueduct four feet wide and hve drep of red stem wmch conveyed 
the wrier the whole length of tbe street {running thiuusjh the centre with a 
row of trees on either side) and thence bv a chanml nndergiound into the 
royal garden-. The secund grand street loads trom the Lahore gate in a direc 
tion eaut and west, to the oh gate of tbe eaine mum it is. a rnilo m length 
and 12U feet wid< The aqueduct of the tame dimcufiionb as that in the Delhi 
street runs tho entire length Great numbers ot the trees have been destroyed 
bv the Mabrattas The honsea ai d bops of brick und stout are regular and 
well built About a quarter of a mile fiom the palace the houses on either side 
recede, so as 1o lorm a Buuare, where tlie Cutwal ri side's In the centre of the 
street there is a large ana handsome decagon, tho booses all round being of an 
equal height with arched verandahs or recedes well painted and with two 
handsome gates leading to different paics of the city, m fact all the streets 
leading from this are adorned with gates the decagon is the choke or market, 
where vegetables cakes, fruits Ac , ore exposed for sale The street derives 
its name from this market , at one end the street is terminated bv the magni 
fleenfc gate of the palace at the other by a handsome mosque, with lofty 
mmaretB Here also is situated the mosque of Roshun ul Dowlah, remarkable 
as being the plme where Nadir Shah sat during the massacre of the unlortu 
nate Delhians, when one hundred thousand inhabitants are supposed to have 
fallen The Persian king hail a narrow escape, one oi his principal officers 
having been killed at his side The building is small, with three domes richly 
gilt There are several other streets of considerable magnitude, particularly 
tha t J ending from the Residency to the palace, in length 600 yards by twenty 
in breadth that which is parallel to the pedace is 800 yardB by 160 in breadth, 
with a fine avenue of trees 

The twwaars are well supplied cotton clothe, paper, hookahs, swords, gnus, 
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ere still manufactured the jewellers a.nd painters are skilful The country 
produces corn and gram of every description, the imports consist of shawls, 
noraes, camels. fruits and precious stones , the population, although much re 
duced by the late wars, is now on the increase, and is estimated at near 300, OUO 

The city has been principally built on two rocky eminences , the one where 
the Jama Muajid is situated, called the Jepula Puhar , the other Bejula Puhar 
or quarter of oil merchants Near this is an old P&tan mosque, on a very 
commanding situation, built, apparently, aa well for religious as defensive 
purposes The ascent is by a flight of steep RtepB, fifty in number, and almost 
perpendicular The mosque is open in front with three ranges of arches, 
sixty feet by thirty sue, each square of an arch is surmounted by an arched 
cupola, which is the distinguishing characteristic of the Patan roofs The 
Gothic is herf* exhibited m its purest 6tyle date of erection early m the 
thirteenth century The palaces of the anaient Omrahs are now m rums hut, 
even in this decayed state they still show their former magnificence and the 
opulence of their masters borne of them are very extensive and well built, 
but low and concealed by high walla The houses of Ah Murdaon, the Per- 
sian Gnsee Odeen, Cummer Od«en Khan, the Vizier of Mahomed Shah, 
Goodmh Begum the mother of the Shab, and Sufden Jung s are the most 
splendid The entrance is usually through a lofty gateway of brick and stone 
with galleries above for music then several courts with pavilions and aroaded 
galleries round , resorvous and fountains of stone and marble adorned the 
oentre of the square the baths were of marble, many of them inlaid with 
precious stones the light was admitted from the domes by glazed windows , the 
first court was occupied l>v tbo servants and cattle The Teh khana, or apart 
menta underground (m the palace of Sufden Jung) for the hot season consist 
of a suite of rooms built in light and delicate stylo one long room has a mar 
ble reservoir the whole length with a Bmnller one raised and balustraded on 
each tide and faced with white marble The palace of Cummer Odeen occu 
pied the whole length of one side of a considerable street 

There are forty mosques in Delhi the principal the Jama Mnsj id, or great 
cathedral, the most magnificent building of the kind in India, situated in the 
highest part and nearly m the coutre of the town The foundation laid 
on a rorkj eminence scarped tor the purpose , thn ascent is by a magnificent 
flight of ptonf steps (forty in Humbert, through a handsome gateway ui red 
stone, with doors covered with plates of wrought brass I he terrace on 
which the mosque is situated is a square of li'O yards paved throughout with 
red stone nnd surrounded on the three aides by a wide and lotty arched co 
lonnode, with octagon pavilions at the angles, all of red stone In the centre 
is a large reservoir lined with marble, and adorned with fountains for religious 
purposes The mosque is of an oblong form 261 teet m length, eighty wide,* 
with a grand contra] arch, with three of smaller dimensions cn either side, the 
wall over the central arch is eighty feet high that on the sides fifty six , the 
whole surmounted by three magnify emt domeB of white marble, intersected 
with black stripes, and flanked by two minaret*, of red stone and white marble 
alternate]} riBing to the height <jf 130 feet , each minaret haa three projecting 
galleries of white marble on the outside, their bammita being adorned with 
light octagon pavilions of the same material^ the ascent is within, by a wind 
mg staircase of stone The view from the top is extensive, comprising the pa 
lace, the city, river, forts of Foroze and Shere Shall, Tomb of Humayoon and 
the Kootnb The front of the mam body of the mosque is faced with large 
slabs of white marble Along the cornice are ten compartments, four feet 
by two and a half, inlaid, with inscriptions in black marble from the Koran, m 
the Niehki character , the inside is paved with large slabs of white mar ble 
decorated with a black border , the walls and roof are lined with plain white 
marble Near the tibia (literally a compass) or small recess in the wall, so 
placed as to face towards the city of Mecca, is a number or pulpit of marble, 

* I did not measure the height or breadth the height, however, I nearly ascertained by 
number of tteps, the breadth by the mik ef the unhee 
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with an aaoent of four steps, balustraded, the domes are orowned with copper 
oullesses, richly gilt Shah Jehan commenced the mosque in the fonrtb, and 
finished it m the tenth year of his reign, at an expense of ten lakhs of rupees 

The next in grandeur, and perhaps supenour m beauty, is the Zeenut-al 
Muej id (or ornament of mosques), on the river face of the city , it was erected 
on a commanding situation by Zeenut ul Nissah, a daughter of Auraugzebe , 
it is built of red btone inlaid with white marble, with a reservoir of the same 
■materials, in. the centre of a Hpacious terrace paved with red stone The three 
domes are ot white marble intersected with black stnpes , the form is 
particularly elegant and light, and superior to all others in beauty and propor 
tion, the dimensions are mnch smaller than thuoe of the Juma Ilnsjid Lands 
to the amount of a lakh oi rupees were formally allotted for the support ot this 
place but these have been long since confiscated and the b uildin g is going 
fast to decay There are several other mosques of inferior size, but ot the 
same form some with domes of copper richly gilt others of white marble 
and one at the bottom ot the Chandney choke, with dome3 ot green and gold 
enamel 

The Residency is situated on a branch of the Jnmna , the house is very 
extensive partly ancient paitly modem the modern pait consist** ot a grand 
aud lofty ball bf tv feet by twenty oix, with a bow tuwirdu the gaiden with 
two Tooms leading from the centre, one on each side thutv itet bv twenty 
feet , the leit vung consists of a suite ot three rooms twenty lj' fc square, witn 
a verandah on both sides , bey ond this is a l ange of apai tnu nts tor servants 
The nght wing con~i-ts of a suite of seveial rooms being the ouginul house, 
the portico in front is supported by eight lofty and tnagmhcf nt pillars, with 
an ascent of fifteen stone step-*, the wings rciule about fcwentv toc.6 entire 
front ot the house is db<» feet the height ot the, orn tment ibove the portico 
sixty feet The gardens m the ienr urn well stocked with a profusion of choice 
fruit trees, and a variety of valuable and r«ne plants and aLo ornamented 
with a largo rcseivoir of stone and a noble terrace taring thr river, and built 
on the level ot the top of the ramparts Ahmed Bux Khan ha-, also a hand 
some palace Ai the plan of the Residency Bowanee Shunknr aud the Be 
gum bnmroo have also good and handsome palacos The Rodents gnard 
consists of a detichmnnt ot sepoys and l'HJ horpe with a battalion ot !huji obs, 
under the orders ot a European officer for the purpose ot rollectmg the 
revenues The garrison consists of two battalions ot sepoy a and a detachment 
of artillery 

Bat what gave the greatest lustre and splendour to the cit> in former times, 
was the successful attempt ot All Hurdunn the Persian (thr same who de 
liverod Candahnr into bhah Jehan s hinds) who undertook to bung a canal 
of fresh watei to run thiough the principal street'- and parts ot the town by a 
cut made from the Jumna at a place called Mugulponrs about sixty co^s 
from Delhi where the river is very rapid and has several falls and this by 
a proper management he soon efiocted in some places it was cut through 
the solid rock, twenty five foet wide aud the bame number m depth In 
consequem e of this great command of water the country on either bank 
was very fertile Remains ot the aqueduct arc Btill to be seen, but nearly 
choked with rubbish the Government however, have some intention of 
opening it, which would gain great credit and considerable profit Several 
rich natives have proposed to repair it at their own expense, on condition of 
retaining the management for seventeen years It is calculated that the 
receipts of three years would cover all the expense 

The palace was erected by Shah Jehan, on the nver face of the city It is 
one mile and a half in circuit, and surrounded by a magnificent wall of red 
atone thirty feet high (including the base, of free stone forty two feet) 
adorned with towers, battlements, and two magnificent gateways, rising forty 
feet above the walls, being from the ground to the top of the pavilion cupola 
110 feet, facing the Delhi and Lahore streets and surmounted by four hand 
some pavilions, with light cupolas of white marble, supported on pillars 
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The apartments of the European officer m charge of the palace are over the 
Lahore gate, and form a handsome suite of four rooms Aurungaebe added 
an oufcei gate, with a wall of red stone forming a considerable square, with 
ai cadcd rooms round where the guards furnished bj the garrison, and com 
manded by a European officer (the same number at each gate), have their 
qu utera The two figures mentioned by Bernier at the entrance of the palace, 
which represented the Rajah of Chittoi l and his brother Potta seated on two 
elephants of stone, were lemoved by Aurungzebe as encouragmg idolatry 
and the present screen 01 outer square added, which has entncly disfigured 
the entrance to the palace, although it has in< reased its strength, whiLh was 
probably the Etnpei or s real motive the ditch ip wide and deep and faced 
with grey free stone Ouentenng tlie second gate you proceed down a fine 
arched passage about 3tKi feet in length with an octagon room in the centre, 
from whence four sheets branch off lending to diffeient parts of the palace 
The sides are ornamented with hand ome recesses raised three 01 foui feet 
above the level of the pa ement of cone whoiethe mu chants former!} dts 
played their ware-, the w ills and 1 oot are p nuted A canal ran through the 
centre funning littli basins at equal distances and leaving a good path on 
either side At the terrain ition ot the pa& age a hand-wine gate opeua into a 
fine square with a range of apn tment- round it whet e t hr Omrihs had then 
quartet •> when on the kings a guaid On passing the fourth gite you enter 
a &< cond square of the 'im« dimeu.no la, ua the fcr-st one fare being formed 
bj lunges of stablea with the Dewan Aum or all ot the people in the centre , 
the stables me upon a maguifiCf ut ale iai od thtec feet above the level of 
the pavement, with an ai cided open gaLJriy in fiont and terraced root they 
form noble wing* connecting the Pu in Aum with the othei face-, of the 
Court lhe hall i~. of stone tlio loot being supported on an hen renting 
on pillars it is eighty fe* fc Li fury the chi one io in thr centre of the 
hall of considerable magnitude, re'-runb mial irge reading de k in an English 
chinch and composed ot beautitul wbne maihle and f-ui mounted with a 
cupo a the wall «id roof in the rear is prettily adoiued with sprigs 
of flowers and pe*coiks executed in mosaic with Ted cqmtlians and 
other stones Thu building is open on thioe side-* has fin nnges of 
arches in front, and i raised lour fe« t abov* the level ot the pavement, 
and is thuty feet hieh On pilfering the third and la-»t sqane the 
Dew m Khass or Hall of .Noble 3 bursts upou the view in all its splendour, 
forming the i iver face Ot the emu t and raised oil a terrn e four feet 
abuse the level of tViO pavement the whole building m^idp and out, 
and the open terraces and pavtraents ar> ot white marble the roof is 
suppoited on thirty two square columns ornamented to the height ot su feet, 
with ruh inlaid flower woik of led cornelians and other precious stones, the 
remumdci as well as the cornu cs being decoiated with a profusion of golden 
ornament- 3 The hall ip fifty f< ct lr\ twmty four with an open \ er&ndah all 
round ten feet wide , in this is a beautiful crystal eighteen inches high and 
foui feet in diameter His Map. -tv u°u illy o> copies a temporal y throne the 
ceiling is of wood pamtedred and rn hl> dc < oiated. with gold it was formerly 
encrusted with a rich silver foliage inlaid with gold at the evpense of thirty 
nine lakhs of rupees , the Mahratta- 3 took it down and on sending it to the 
Mmt to be Luined it prodm ed twoDti eight lakhs On a compartment ovei the 
cornice on the outside are these hues in the Persian rhar&cter m letters of 
gold it theio is a Paiadise on earth this la it, tis this tis this The roof 
is surmounted ot the angles with four pavilions , tbe ornaments of brass on 
the cupolas being richly gilt On State occasions the hall i<- adorned with an 
awumg of sdarlet cloth of gold, fastened by cotton ropeB of various colours , 
kanauts or screens of the aame dos- option enclose the open terraces, which 
are forty four feet by thirty five on one side the terrace leads to a painted 
room thiough which the king retires to tho harem , on the other to a small 
but beautiful mosque of white marble, with domes ot brass so richly gilt, as to 
give it tbe appearance of pore gold 

Form of Preeentatton — On entering the last gate, which ib nearly opposite 
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the tall of audience, the person to be introduced makes three salaams to the 
kmg (who is usually seated on a email cushioned throne in the centre of the 
hall) , he then ascends the steps and proceeds to the Musnud, making three 
obeisances, and on his arrival, presenting - two gold mohnrs on a white mnslin 
handkerchief, hia name being announced at the same time, a profound silence 
is observed , he also presents one gold mohur to the heir apparent, and then 
retires with his face towards the king making hia obeisance as before, and 
then takes his place on the right near the Resident and the other gentlemen 
all standing, the royal sons omy enjoying the permission of being seated , the 

E arson shortly after proceeds to a small loom near the gate of entrance, where 
e is invested with a khelaut or honorary dress, on which he returns with the 
same ceremonies as beioi e and presents another gold mohur on which hia 
Majesty binds a turban round his hat (all Europeans w ear their hato on these 
occasions) , receiving tho fourth and last gold mohur, the person then retires 
With the same ceremonies is before and takes lua place near the Resident 
After all the presentations have taken place, Hia Majesty either calls for the 
steps of his throne oi pronounces the word Rnokhsut The Resident and 
other gentlemen then retire on foot, and without a chaata a-> all persons of 
whatever nnk are obliged to dismount from their elephants or carriages on 
entering the hr i Court The nozzui of a cuptam is hve gold mohurs, that of 
a general nineteen, oi th« circar lul on certain occasions the throne is adorn 
ed with plates ot gold, and a handsome covering embroidered, with gold and 
silver thread is usual Iv thrown over it the Lught of the Beat from the ground 
is eighteen inches The King s son or lord m waiting receives the nuzzurs from 
His Majest\ 

The Royal Baths consist oE three apartments, of considei able magnitude, 
paved and lined with white marble, and Rurmounted with domes of the same 
materials , tho walls, baths and vapour plab> are elegantly inlaid with rare and 
predous stones of variou 13 colors, leprescnting flowers and branches, exeented 
with great taste fountains are placed m the centre, with passes to carry 
the water into the difteri nt apartments laige reservoirs ot marble fone of 
them cut out of a single block mue feet by four, and as mmv deep) form the 
baths large stoves are placed lound each apartment, and the light is admitted 
from the roof bv windows of stained glass 

The gardens when in their splendour with the fountains playing, must have 
been very beautiful , at present the magnificent reservon 8 ui water are greatly 
neglected the tree and walks out ot order, so much hen ever ronains suffi- 
cient to give an idea of their termer eloganre There are several tine looms 
lined with marble and inlaid with stones, but in a ruinous condition , parti- 
cularly a very laige and handsome octagon room facing the branch of the 
Jumna called Shabboorj or the royal tower Thiough a window uf this room 
Prince Mirza Juwran Bukht made hia escape in 1764 when he fled to Luck- 
now Adjommg and communicating by a bridge of hve stone arches, thrown 
over an arm of the uver is the tort of Selim the buildings are now m 
nnnB with tho exception of a pavilion ot two stoneB on the nver face, in 
which two or three marble rooms are still in good repair the centre “pace 
forms one of the royal gardens with apiofusion of fruit trees particularly 
neotarmeB although the truit oi tl is tree seldom hecomea quite ripe There 
is also a very large gun on one of the bastions, which will carry a ball four coss, 
a a the natives declare The population ot the fort is estimated at 16,0(K), the 
wives of the King amounting to l.bOO His income is 12 lakhs with a jaghiro 
of two, making 14 lakhs per annum Under a shed in the court near the garden 
are many pieces of brass cannon with iron cylinders, once in the possession of 
the celebrated George Thomas they appear to have been made many years ago 
The remainder of the public building? are in a ruinous state The etiquette 
of the court is Btill kept up, as xnnoh as possible as it was in the time of Shah 
Jehan , but alas ’ how much fallen from the splendour and opulence which diB 
languished that reign ' Wood and some coarse kuwa cloth have supplied the 
places of those pillars of gold and silver, that formerly supported awnings of 
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embroidered cloth or velvet which went round every apartment The ceilings 
of massy silver gilt have made room for more modest ones of painted wood in 
short, every step one takes m the palaoo, shows what it was once, and how fallen 
it is at present , even the very walls have not escaped the depredation of mis- 
chievous avance, they are of fine white marble (particularly m the gardens) 
in most of the public apartments, inlaid with onyx, agate and corne lians , 
almost everywhere the marble has beenpioked for the small pieces of the pre- 
cious stones The Dewaun Khaes, or Hall of Nobles, is partly an exception to 
this, having been repaired at the expense of the Company the awnings of 
cloth of gold were also presented by the Government The royal Nuieeb bat 
fcakon performs the interior dutieB of the palace The income noth of the heir 
apparent and prime minister is 8 000 rupees per mensem In 1808, Jehangeer, 
the favorite son, raised a disturbance in the palace, threatening his father s 
life, and closing the gates the troops however, being called ont, the gates were 
blown open by cannon and after a alight resistance order was again restored. 
This prince now resides at Allahabad 

On certain festivals, the king goes to the Jama Muejjd to say prayers, par 
tioularly at the termination of the Ram j an when the relics are prodin ed, which 
he touches with great devotion a hair of the prophet s whisker bemg consi 
dered as the most valuable is carefully preserved in a case The i mm ense 
square of the cathedral is completely failed with Mahomodniis the Resident 
also attends on this occasion, in fact he accompanies the King, whenever he 
leaves the palace, a royal salute is fired on passing the outer gate, aa also on 
the return of His Majesty 

I shall close this account with a short description of the former mode of 
holding a court of justice in the Dewan lum The King seated himself in 
the middle ot the hall on a throne in the shape of a ciuih with a tester 
bolster and quilt surmounted by a canopy supported on tour columns tho 
entire ornamented with diamonds and pearls , a cover of brocade of gold, or 
some other nch stuff, was thrown, over the seat , at one side a parasol was 
raised, and at each column some parts of the King s arms were suspended viz , 
shield, sword bow and arrow case , in the Court below the hall there waj a 
spare about twenty feet square encompass od by balustrades covered with 
plates ol gold and silver at the corners, were four Sei retaries of State for the 
Civil null Criminal Departments, many chicts stood round the railing, a 
splendid awning ot cloth of gold fastened bv rings to the roof ot the hall and 
supported on pillars cased with 6ilver, afforded shade to thr numerous nobles 
and other attendants The musicians were also m attendance the muRn was 
sweet and agreeable and made bo little noise, as not to distract the attention 
of the Secretaries from their more serious occupations Some great nobleman, 
frequently one of his sons, stood near the King , the favorite elephants and 
horses caparisoned in golden trappmgs, passed in review Towards the mid 
die of the Court a little canal six w< lies wide, ran parallel to the hall, 
while the King remained seated on his throne of juBtice It was not allowed 
to the audience to pass this stream without express permission, amb &3 
Badors were not even exempted However, on their arrival, the master of the 
ceremonies announced their names, when his majesty made a sign for them to 
approach- About 12 o clock the Prime Minuter reported what had taken 
place in his chamber of justice , when he had finished, the King rose from his 
throne , it was not permitted to any person to leave the place before this took 
place , as the King retired, the audience also took their departure 

Near the Ajmere gate and immediately without the walls is the mndurea or 
college, erected by Gasee Odeen Kban the son of Nzaam ul AToolk, it is entirely 
of red Btone , the entrance is through a handsome gateway, arched and but 
mounted by patan capolaa , the oollege forma a spacious quadrangle of 100 
yards The mosque and tomb of the founder form the face opposite the gate 
of entrance In the centre is a fountain lined with Btone, with Beveral fine 
trees near it, which gives tho quadrangle a very collegiate air , a range of apart 
ments in two b tones with an arched colonnade in front, compose the remain 
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mg faces of the square , each room 10 fifteen feet square, with two smaller ones 
attached , those at the angleB and m the centre of each face are of larger dimen- 
sions, probably for the professors On the outBide is an arched range of apart 
ments for cooking The mosque is of red stone inlaid with marble , the front 
10 open and the aides are adorned with screens of lattice work, executed m 
beautiful patterns of flowers The tombs are concealed from view by screens 
of brown or fawn colored atone in lattice work, forming a square of thirty 
feet , in the centre stands the tombs, also surmounted by a screen of white 
marble nine feet high partly adorned with open work , the remainder in slabs 
with rich patterns o± flower^ in bold relief, the whole finished with the greatest 
taste, and in the mod delicate atyle A small mosque of white marble forma 
one face of this square, the pavement of which is of large Blabs of marble N ear 
tha college are two elegant tombs of white marble the first in the same style 
as that of Gasee Odeeu , the other inlaid with various oolored stones , the 
design is particularly chaste 

At a short distance from the city are the rains of the palace and fort of Feroze 
Shah The remains are still extensive Th»re is a remarkable pillar of brown 
color, about fifty teet high which has the appearance of a compooition stone, 
and is called the ‘ Lat ot Feroze ” The rums of Mogulperah extend about 
three miles to the south and west , in the centre of these rums is an enclosed 
space where the King attends the ceremony of killing the camel, one of the 
grand festival-. A low range of hills runs about two miles to the westward of 
the citj in a southerly direction 

The environs on the north and west are crowded with the remains of the 
country houses of the nobility The royal gardens at Shalimar, nine miles 
from Delhi, were begnn m the fourth and finished in the thu teemth year of 
Shah Jehan s reign they were laid out with great taste and at an expense 
of eightv lakhs however, tbeir present appearance affords no idea of their 
former beauty The entrance is through a gateway of brick and a canal lined 
with stone leads to the hall ot audience, a great part of which is in ruins The 
harem and imanm, or open hall, were decorated with a beautiful border of 
white and gold on a ground of the hneot pink colored chunam The Resident 
and asaistanta have country houses at this place 

On the road to the Kootub about hve mile* from the citv, is the mausoleum 
of Sutder Jung grandfather ot the Nawab of Lucknow , it ib raised ten teet 
above the level ot the garden, in which it 1 * situated on a terrace paved with 
stone lid feet square The plan ot the building appeal s to be a central room 
twenty five feet tqunre with a euite ot apaitments to the number ot eight, 
part oblong and part octagon which have a communication with the central 
room, the roof of whirh ib formed by a dome about forty feet high , the pave- 
ment and lower compartments of the walls and tomb aro of white maible 
the apartments above correspond with those below The edifice ia sixty feet 
square with handsome minaiets at eaoh angle and a dome ot stone and marble 
mthe oentra , the different fronts correspond, aud are inlaid with white marble , 
a large stone reservoir and canal adorns the oentie , the entrance is through a 
fine gate, having several excellent apartments 

The next building worthy of observation is the Kootub Menar, eleven miles 
from Delhi It is a round towor of red etone, 241 feet high, and 147 in oucum 
ference, divided into five stages, with a door at each, and a ledge of stone two 
feet wide running Tound on the outBide the pavilion which ct owned the top 
has fallen The first stage is fluted angular and circular alternately, the second 
circular, the third angular, fourth and fifth plain, and inlaid with marble * 
This Bingular pillar was erected in the reign of the Eloper ot Altumah , it ia a 
Mahometan building, although the natives declare that it was originally 
Hindu, and that ib was merely cased in its present style by the Mussulmans 
oert&in it is that there are many rums of temples and other Hindu buildings 
within a few yards of it It takes its name from a saint who lived in the 


* Stages, 1, 97 feat, 2, 82 fiat , 8, 89 feet , 4, 27 feet , 6 , 26 feet ,-Pa\dioti 26 feet , 267 
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Emperor Altumsh's reign, and whose shrine is held in great veneration to 
this day, and is visited annually in the month of July by the King of Delhi, 
who is attended on this festival by his whole court and family Great part of 
the inhabitants of the city also nsit this spot, where a fair and other Indian 
recreations diffuse a joy over the miserable inhabitants of the palace, who are 
nerer allowed to pass the walls except on this and some other festival the 
number of visitors t.bia year was estimated at one hundred thousand 

Part of the grand gate is still entire the centre arch is forty three feet 
high, the wall above forty seven Another tower appears to have been com 
meucod at a short distance from the Kootub , the following are the dimensions 
of the ruin circumference 252 feet outer wall nineteen feet, stairs eight feet, 
centre pillar thirty teet, height of the column forty teet 

Between the grand arch and the Kootub is an iron, or rather a com 
position pillar, (date of erection unknown) twenty three feet high, and twenty 
six ui circumference , the native tradition is that it rests on the head of a 
serpent in the centre of the earth and when it falls that the dynasty of the 
house of Timur will be at ail end Nadir Shah caused the earth to be excavated 
to a considerable depth bat did not arrive ac the foundation , on this occasion 
the serpent shook his head which caused a violeut earthquake The Mahrat 
tas also attempted to overthrow it and brought up heavy cannon for tho pur 
pose there is a deep indent caused by a large round shot on one side and the 
mark of a chain shot on the other, they however, failed in their attempt 
About a mile from the pillar is a grand water fall, sixty feet hi thirty, funned 
m the rains by the overflowing ol an extensive bank , the water is received 
into a largp ntone basin, and afterwards flow** into a small rivulet, which runs 
through a deep, but narrow and romantic valley formed by ranges of abrupt 
hills The rums of a Hindu temple on a proiectiugnxk near tbe fall, aad 
great interest to the scenerv, the beauty of which much mci eased by clumps 
of fine trees happily disposed 

Between the Kootub and the fall are two houses belonging to the King one 
of them displays some ta^te, opposite the mausoleum containing the tombB of 
Bahadoor Shah and Shah Aulnm, all nt white marble with screens m lattice 
work elegantly carved and preserved in fine order Here are also the rums 
of a large boulee, and several picturesque views on the high banks ot the tank 

The road between the Kootub and the mausoleum of Humayoon is adorned 
with the mouldering remains of castle*? mosques and palaces, the splendid 
monuments of the architecture r,f former ageK In the midst of these, erected 
on a commanding situatiun stands the magnificent mausoleum ol Humayoon, 
rising from a noble terrace paved with red stone and elevated more than 
twenty feet above the level of the garden whirh give3 the building a fine 
relief and greatly contributes to the grandeur ot its nppparancp I he terrace 
is eighty fave yards square and is adorned with a lattice railing of red stone 
two teet m height , there are apartments underneath m tact, this terrace 13 
ramed on another which is 100 yards square, and rises in height about tour 
feet, the mosque is of red Btone forty five yards, each front crowned by a 
magnificent dome of white marble rising 1-tO feet from the terrace, with several 
small pavilions with roofs of blue enamel placed over the grand arches In 
the four great faoes of this edifice a magnificent arch rises to the height of 
fifty feet, above which the wall is raised about fourteen feet, to hide the 
shaft of the dome, in the four less aides, formed by cutting off the 
angle of the square, a double range of arches rises to the top , but 
here, instead ot raising the wall, whose uniformity would destroy its beauty, a 
email pavilion, crowned by a dome, is raised at each groat angle of the build 
mg, and fills op the hollow bosom of the shaft The outside is beautifully 
inlaid with white marble the plan of the edifice i& a central octagon room, 
forty five feet in diameter, having a suite of rooms all around to the number of 
eight The four great arches of the room nse about twenty feet in height 
Above fcbeBe, with the intervention of a wide compartment, is another row of 
arches sixteen feet high , over the second tier with the same space between, 1a 
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a square window, filled with lattice-work of white marble The roof is oval, 
being eighty feet in height, and formed, by the dome , the tomb is in the 
centre, six feet by two, composed of a single block of white marble The floors 
and walls (six. feet in height) are of the same materials , the doors and wmdows 
are filled with open lattice work , the recess of each of the four great arches is 
fourteen feet deep with mlaid pavement of variegated marble The rooms at 
the angles are octagon, twenty ono feet in diameter, with arched roofs forty- 
feet high, the four central rooms are thirty by twenty , the floors and lower 
compartments of the eight being of white marble, with three tombs m each of 
the apartmentb and the angles , there are eight rooms above corresponding 
m size with thoso below The garden is square, and ot great extent surround 
ed by a high wall with a gate of entrance in the centre of each face the 
ground has been lately laid out with a variety of truit trees and it is probable 
that great attention will m future hp paid to the presei ration of this noble 
monument, as the present King has expressed his wish to be bnned there 

At a short distance from Humavoon s stands the mausoleum ot Nizam ud 
deen Thia saint died about 550 years ago and lias beeu since held m great 
veneration The King anmulJy visits the shrine where a considerable 
establishment is maintained ior the purpo a e ot preserving the tomb The 
building is low, twontj four feet squnr< , ini lading a verandah four foot wide, 
with fluted pillars of wLite marble adorned with gold the corner pill its as 
well as the ceiling of the vcrnmlah, which is flat bomg dpcoruted with blue 
and green enamel and gold The room I’s sixti en tcct square the floors and 
walls amded into compartments ot optn hittn p work aro ot white marble , 
the roof is formed by the dome both ot the sums materials an tbe walla the 
tomb u> surrounded bj alow railing ot fretwork rnhly gilt The building 
is shaded by large awnmgr of -.i arlet cloth adorned with white festoons of 
open work mno feet high, all ot white marble The noble hall of Arim the 
friend of Humavoon built of white marble tbe root supported on _ivty lour 
columns, is within the samo pm losurc The delicate appuiranr p the simple 
majesty of this beautiful building are bejond all prai&e, the ball is eighty 
feet square 

Immediately in front ot the tomb ot Nizam i* a = 0 cred tank surrounded 
with arcaded passages and temple* from the top oi which a con iderable 
number of men and box ship into the water wlm h a, Mxty foct deep the 
highest pouit from which the divers ppring is about loitv fret Within the 
same enclosure are two largo Palm mosque* ind rannug other budding* 
The country for the extent of two miles is covered with the ruins ot tomb*, 
which show the immense extent ol the o] J r uv m tact the ruins irom the 
north to the Kootub in the south are twontj -eieht rnibs m circumference 

About a mile from these monument-) rife the magnificent rums of the fort 
and mty of Fhcrc bhah two miles in cii'uit its form is nearly square, and 
flanked by large bastion* and burroundi d by lofty wall , the splendid palaces 
and vonerable mosques towering in mouldering grandeur above the nroken 
line of the adjoining buildings, display m the most imposing mannor the 
former beauty ot this imperial residence 

At the distance of twelve miles from Delhi, and two from the Jumna, on a 
low range of rocky hills, embracing a circuit of six coss, nae in gigantio 
grandeur tbe stupendous walls ot tho city of Tngbhknbad, defended by 
immense bastions at short interval, the walls are built of hewn stone of great 
magnitude The ascent to the grand gateway is steep and rocky Upon the 
top of a lofty rock are the remains of a large citadel, strongly defended by 
ranges of towers and bastions , within were the private apartment a of the 
Emperor , here in times of danger he was perfectly secure as tho ascent, even 
at this period, is winding and difficult, the nak^d rocka form the glacis of the 
place, the approaches to which wero thus rendered almost impracti 
cable At the foot of the citadel is a tank of great magnitude and depth 
lined with stone, from whence the garrison were supplied The gateways 
were formed of masses of granite of huge dimensions, hewn out of tne rocks 
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at the foot of the walls, thus forming fine ditches , the extensive mins of the 
Emperor a principal palace give an idea of their former magnificence 

There are three extensive boulees in perfect order , these are apartments 
underground, fi om thirty to eighty feet, on a level with large wella , or tanks 
of water faced with stone the Emperor's consist of a suite of eight circular 
rooms, with at chert roofs, nnd a space of two feet in diameter at top for the 
purpose of admittmg tho light The rooms are twenty fo^t in diameter, and 
were need in the hot weather The heir apparent s are also in good repair, 
comprising a suite of rooms of equal extent The third boulee is situated 
near the citadel There are tanks to each of these ranges of rooms even now 
they are about eighty feet deep forty by thirty m length and breadth, all 
lined with free stone Tho tort is two cos* in diameter the houses have all 
fallen to rums, the ground bonig strewed with their remains The great 
thickness and commanding height and situation of the walla giro a most 
imposing effect to this citv Thete is albO another small fort erected by 
Tnghhk at a short distance The Durgah of the Emperor and his mother is 
m front of the grand gntew-i} the building is ot red stone, enclosed by a 
good wall, in perfect preservation 

Tho best point of view flora whence the city and circumjacent buddings 
and rums appeal to the greatebt advantago is from the river Jumna, imme 
diately in front of tho palace and about three miles distant , this spot com 
mauds m all direction-- The splendid mins of the forts of Shore Shah and 
Feroze the mam uktim of Humnyoon raised on its noble terrace and tower 
ing nbovp lnniimi ruble moMjmv -mine with maible others adorned with 
enamelled domes, the lultv pillar «.t the Kootub, bounded by a rauge of bleak 
hills tho uneven gi'Mind on which the capital is built the white aspect of its 
marble building-- the gilt doum-. the mnemheent walk and gatewavs of red 
Btone broken by tbc toweling height ottlie minarets and dome3 of the Juma 
and Leennt mosques, present views at once interesting and magnificent — 
Calcutta Journal 
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Historical Sketch or the Settlemem of Singapore 

Tie Island of Singapore is situated at tbc extremity of the peninsula ot 
Malacca, in what is tilled thr Straits of Singapore, through which lies the 
route of vessels to and from the China S' is The town st aids on a point of 
land near the western part of a bay, and is e i lly di tm-.vu-Jifcd by a pleasant 
hill behind it, partly cleared of tree*, which abound on the Inland 

The motives which influenced the floa< nnnent of India to establish a free 
port in this quarter md the rucumstanre^ which led to the choice and Oecupa 
tion of this spot for the Settlement aicbru Hy th^vs 

"When tho peace of 1814 transferred to the Netherlands’ Government their 
Eastern posse*sn ns they acquired a v rv sanni*. preponderance ot power in 
this quarter Beside* J wa and the Moluo is tlio iiut li were mast of the 
best trading stations on Bonn «' sever 1 1 N ttloiu nts on Mull itra ind likewise 
Malacca, which enabled them to exercise i pm eitul mflin y c o\*r the petty 
Malay princes It was behrved upon potty sun urn’*. thit tin* saltish 
people contemplated, the pi tune their E I'-li rn pu < *uuiis mull r snrh i y dem 
of restraint, vs to b i ure to themselves a lummy iJv ot t' 1 < omueree m those 
possebsuns and inf let entilelj to engn >5 tli« Mai tv tnl< 

The advantages that would attend tho occup itimi of some station m the 
Straits of Malacca, to aim tfe this exclusive st st m i f the Dutch -l w ell is to 
f iciuniti- tnc (injects of our tr me in w m rn hr t m i uiri a t<> Tuc i< fivi lnind 
of bir iliomas btwuluid Rafik* who no sooner su-_i*lul tb« sli-rai than it 
was immediately <oneui red in hy the hiipr im G«»\< ru*n« ufc of Vu_ 3 and 
m the latter end ot the year lHib, Sir Thom v a. b-k' d as the fittest person 
to carry the project into execution 

Sir Thomas* iccorinngl> Billed from (’ ilcnlti virtcd with discretionary 
powers Oif to tho &cle< turn ot all apprnTU atu statio i to* - „ Birtish »Sett3emeut 
which might in somo degree command the flu n ivic, iti m ot the Mi aits of 
MaLici-a beim, fettered with no oilier ri tin ion thin the just one* ot not 
violating the rights ot the Netherlands Government nor u*ing loree 01 impio 
per influence w ith the uativ es 

Some jealousy, it appears voa felt at Pimhg reppectmg this scheme, from 
motives which can easily be imagined t and when the expedition arm ed at that 
place, the hopes entertained ot receiving every assistance ream itr to the full 
accumpliohmi nt of its obyect wore disappointed A decided want c>f cordial 
co-operation was perceived whi< h did not,howeVrr, prevent the expedition 
from proceeding to its destination 

It is disagreeable to observe that the ho* til it % if wc may so term it, between 
the two Settlements of Penang and Smgapoie glows every day more decided 
A letter we have seen in the Penang UaMte, 10th October 1822, is full of 
invective against the improper artihces of those who label to misrepresent 
‘ the increasing importance and prosperity’ oi its rival, and of endeavors to 
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abow that the latter has not increased so much m it ought, under the favor- 
able circumstances in winch it is placed , and that Penang on the contrary, 
has greatly added to the amonnt of its exports and imports.* 

At the period when the expedition Bailed, the Dptch claimed sovereignty 
over Rhio, and the whole of the ancient empire of Johore, as a former depend- 
eucy of Malacca , and they spoke openly of preventing the Rajah. from 
making any cession of the Carunons to the English. &o far had they effected 
their purpose, an to have formed an establishment at Hhio under a treaty with 
the chief, the terms of which were not publicly known, bat the nature of 
which must have been extremely limited No Dutch flag had been actually 
hoisted either at Linden, Johore or Pahang, the other three great divisions of 
the empire , so that, in truth, the Dutch influence might have been considered 
a 5 stnctly confined to Ehio, which port was governed oy a Buggueae Chief, the 
Rajah Mooda, or Vizier , while the legitimate Sultan of Johore was still a free 
agent, and under no engagements to the Dutch 

Though Rhio was thu3 so far secured to the Dutch as to give any interference 
with their chums there an appearance of injustice, or violation of nght, yet 
Johore remained free for examination , but, as it was advisable, before decid 
mg upon any particular spot to examine the whole of those which were eligi- 
ble, tne expedition proceeded first to the L’anmons 

These Islands, in a geographical point of view, are admirably situated for 
giving to a strong naval power the command of the Straits , but they are unin- 
habited, and are covered with primeval forests The northern part of the 
larger Island is mountainous l but to the southward for an extent of three 
fourths of the whole Island it is low, and apparently swampy The only 
harbor is found to the north east, by the position of the little Carnnon , and 
although it has sufficient depth of water on one side to enable ships to he 
under the protection of batteries w here this advantage is offered the mountains 
rise abruptly from the sea, and the defences must necessarily be distant from 
the principal Settlement, which would require to be fixed where level land is 
to be iound Doubts were entortained a., to the salubrity of the place, and, 
under all circumstances, the Canmons did not present sufficient claims for 
selection. 

The expedition next proceeded to Singapore, where it w as understood that 
the chief authority of Johore had now fixed his residence This town was 
founded by the Malays so early as the twelfth century , it was their first 
station in the Archipelago, and long the rival of Mailing Kahue, m Sumatra. 
In the neighbourhood of the town there was found to be sufficient clearedland 
for the immediate accommodation of the troops , the surface of the country 
was elevated without being mountainous , the harbor unrivalled in those 
seas as to capacity and security, and in every respect tins station appeared to 
be admirably adapted for the proposed establishment 

Upon enquiry, it was found that there had never been any Datch Settlement 
either here or at Old Johore and that that nation had not even attempted 
hitherto to exercise an authority or even influence over these ports, Johore 
Lama had long been deserted, and the chief authority now resided at Singa 
pore, where the Dutch flag had never appeared, and where it would not be 
received or admitted on any term a 


* “ The value of imports and exports in Penang amounted in 1818-19 to upwards of half a 
million of dollar* more than the precedmg year In 1819 20, in which year Singapore had 
more trade than it has had Brace, or fully bj» much, the value of imports and ex porta at this 
Island (Penang) was upwards of 300 000 dollars more than to 1818 10 and in 1821 22, tka 
value of merchandise exceeded that of 1817 18, the j ear preceding the Settlement of Singapore, 
upwards of 310,000 dollars I may add, thiU the prasant year wul bear a oomparison wnh tha 
most favorable one since the formation of this Colony ' Thee* are satisfactory results, Mr 
Editor, and 1 hope eon elusive, that the Singapore writer* Dot only mi stair, but misrepre- 
’ — Extract of Latter referred to — On the other hand, a lette 1 in (he Calcutta Jo/m BuO 
of October f, 1822, state*, that Penang “ had euflered much by die preduo* of Sumatra going 
to Singapore 
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The Toomoongong, who now exercised authority here, held the lands of 
Singapore, Johore and of all the Islands about the Straits, with the exception 
of Shio and Lmgen, as his own inheritance, his family having always enjoyed 
the revenues of them since he held his commission as an independent chief of 
this division of the empire, from the late Saltan of Johore, Mahomed Shah, 
whose independence the English had always acknowledged, and since the 
death of that chief, there had not even existed a contention for supremacy 
throughout these dominions. 

It havmg been previously ascertained, by a visit of Major F ai quhar to Rhio, 
that no claims to the exercise of authority over Singapore were set up in that 
quarter, and the actual Governor of the Island whose legitimacy (a material 
point m these ticklish tames) was fully established by the tart of hia being the 
twenty-sixth monarch of hia line, having solicited the friendship and protec 
tion of the British, an arrangement was concluded for establishing a British 
Settlement there, on grounds unobjectionable to any of the parties concerned,* 
and the British flag was hoisted with due honors and ceremony 

It cannot be wondered at, when the Netherlands Government discovered 
the advantages lihelv to accrue from this Settlement, that its removal became 
a very unportaut and desirable object to them It was at first contended that 
the whole of the eastern stations enumerated before were dependencies of 
Malacca, and as such belonged to the Dutch , and that, beaideSj the Rajah 
of Rhio had absolutely ceded Singapore by treaty to the Dutch nation 

Now a plain and satisfactory answer may be made to the first objection 
Rhio, or rather the empire of Johore, was nut a dependency of Malacca, when 
the latter place came into the possession of the British in 1795 Od that occa 
aion the military and naval commanders of the expedition demanded of the 
Dutch authorities at Malacca, whether Rhio, Ac., were dependencies The 
Dutch Governor replied that all engagements between the chief of Rhio and 
the Governor General of Batavia had ceased and determined, and they were 
consequently considered and acknowledged by the British as independent 
States, and a document to this effect was actually given to the Sultan 

The second objection may be removed by a reference to what has already 
been advanced, namely, that the Rajah of Rhio, with whom the Dutch are said 
to have concluded the treaty, by which a cession of all these other ports are 
made to them, has reallv, 1 according to his own confession, and the general 
understanding of all the Eastern chiefs, no authority beyond his own imme- 
diate territory Singapore was tound by the British Expedition in the quiet 
and undisputed possession of its legitimate foovereigD, reigning as much by the 
suffrage and consent of the subjects over whom he pxtirciaed hia rule, as by his 
own right to the throne, occupied as it had been by his ancestors for several 
generations 

These are the chief and onlv important objections that have been publicly 
announced in regard to our occupation ot Singapore So bent were the Dutch 
Government upon dislodging the Settlers, that it was expected for some tame 
that our Government at home would yield to the remonstrances of the former, 
and issue orders for the abandonment of the Island an apprehension which 
excited no little interest in India, and checked the progress of the Settlement. 
One of the Dutch Governors it appears threatened to drive the English away by 
force. The futility of the Dutch pretensions, however, and the policy and 
expediency of maintaining such a post at Singapore, became so apparent in 
England, that our ministers refused to give way The consequence shortly 
wax, the comparative nun of Malacca. During the last year it was represented 
to be quite deserted , not a vessel resorting there except for refreshment, or a 
few peculfl of spices , and the beat part of the inhabitants removing to Singa- 
pore, notwithstanding the prohibitory capitation tax levied upon those who 
emigrate. 


* It would appear, that a sort of rent wu paid for the Island m shape of a monthly stipend 
to the Prince. 
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Tie hoetikty of the Dutch to this Settlement atom not merely froca the 
natural jealousy which & rival power may be exnected to feel on such w ace** 
iion, ana from the effectual check which the establishment of a free port would 
offer to the revival of that pernicious system of oppression and monopoly they 
meditated , but from a consciousness, inspired oy past experience, of the 
anxiety of the native inhabitants of Jill their possessions to withdraw them- 
selves from their authority,* and to seek the mild and fostering rule of the 
English During the revolts in the Moluccas in the year 1817, which nearly 
ended in the expulsion of the Dutch from thoBe Islands, the brave but unfor- 
tunate Islanders not ouly fought under an English flag, bat constantly declared 
their intention of placing themselves under the protertaon of the British, 

The rapid progress made by this Settlement is truly astonishing, and fully 
demonstrates the sagacity by which the measure was conceived. In the first 
two months no less than one hundred and seventy-three vessels are stated to 
have arrived there. Its central situation with respect to India and China, 
from the latter of which it is distant only five days’ mm I f its position in regard 
to Java, the great Islands of Borneo and Sumatra, aud the Eastern Archi- 
pelago , its physical advantage^ being placed on a rich soil, surrounded by 
fertile tracts of land, that bid fair to become hereafter a vast commercial and 
agricultural establishment perhaps only inferior to Calcutta, are circumstances 
which, when duly considered, lessen in some degree our wonder at the influx 
of trade, especially when combined With the freedom from imposts. 

In little more than a twelvemonth after the Settlement was formed (which 
was placed under the direction of Major, now Colonel Farquh&r, formerly 
Resident at Malacca), Sir Thos Raffles gave the following statement of ita 
condition, in a letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne, dated April 16, 1820 

“ The rapid rise of this important station Smgapore during the year that 
it has been in our possession, is perhaps, without its parallel When I hoisted 
the British flag, the population scarcely amounted to two hundred souls In 
three months the number was not less tnan three thousand , and it now exoeeda 
ten thousand, principally Chinese No less than a hundred and seventy three 
eail of vessels of different descriptions, principally native, arrived and sailed 
in the course of the first two months, and it has already become a commercial 
port of importance I consider myself extremely fortunate in the situation, 
and in not having had to complain of any one of the almost invariable diffi- 
culties attending the establishment of new Settlements The establishment 
has more than equalled my anticipations, and its effects have been more 
marked and sudden than I could have contemplated, though not more so than 
I wished. 

“ If our object in the Eastern Seas and in China ib commerce, and commerce 
alone, I am not aware of any plan so easy of adoption, or so unobjectionable, 
as that of making our station free ports In a political point of view, it will 
have the effect of preventing and deterring other European nations iroin set- 
tling on the neighbouring coasts for our continental possessions will enable 
us to do that, without considering it as a loss, which no other nation could do, 
except at a dead loss, in ronsequence of the greater distance of their power Dug 
is particularly applicable to the French, Russians and Americana. We can- 
not only afford to maintain our Eastern stations without levying duties at 
them, but by doing so we improve the general trade, and consequent pros- 
perity of our continental possessions. No other nation could afford to main- 
tain such stations without levying duties. 

“ In a few years, if the system on which I have commenced is followed up, 
the whole of the Eastern Archipelago will be clothed from Great Britain , ana 


* By a communication received at Singapore, l*t October lint, from the Dutch OoAtah- 
ooner at Borneo, the trade with Sinkawai^r it Int^djored, on ertxmnt. It would of 

the revolt of In* whole Chinee* population, amounting to 80 , 000 , iftiut th* Dpfci flinm- 
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Iimbo reason why Ava, Siam, Cochin-China, and even a large portion of 
Chin*, may not follow the example * 

A very interesting and minute detail of the state of the Settlement is given 
in a letter, dated 'November 1, 1821, published in a Calcutta paper, from whence 
the following particulars are extracted 

A large population of various races were comfortably settled upon the Island* 
whose eou furnishes an inexhaustible quantity of every requisite for building, 
of excellent quality A well built town is fast rising along the banks of the 
inlet winch penetrates into the interior This inlet is about three hundred feet 
wide towards its mouth , has regular tides, and is capable of admitting vessels 
of two hundred and fifty tong 

Between the inlet and a parallel rivulet, at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile is a square plain, faced with a high sandy beach, free from surf, and 
terminated on the inner side bv a steep hill, of a sufficient elevation to possess 
a beautiful and commanding view of the surrounding country and the Straits. 
On the further side of the inlet is, on one hand, a regularly built Chinese 
town , and on the other, beyond the rivulet, an extensive plain, m front of 
which the sandy beach stretches into an inner bay and whence another inlet, 
resembling a river encompasses it behind The nearer part ot this plain is 
marked ont for a European town, and intersected by roads at right angles to 
each other That more remote is partly occupied by natives , and it is there 
the bul tan resides 

The interior of the Island, which, from a late general survey by the Ke3ideDt, 
is found to be several times larger than was supposed, or is laid down in the 
charts consists of undulations of hill and dale, and is adapted to the growth 
of various and valuable commodities Plantations of gambler, pepper and 
spices are already making their appearance in many parts , cultivation is also 
extending to the neighbouring Islands, which form a nest and harbor for 
pirates, may soon be expected to become the abode of industrious and civilized 
people. An overland communication is meditated between Singapore and the 
interior of some of those Malay States on the east side of the peninsula, whose 
porta are shut up during the violence of the north east monsoon 

The writer declares, that greatly as his expectations were raised by all he 
had heard respecting this much talked of Settlement, they met with no dis- 
appointment , and he expresses his astonishment at finding so large a popu- 
lation of Malaya, Buggneses, Chinese, &c , industriously employed upon a spot, 
that for ages past haa been, covered by impenetrable forests. 

The advantages possessed by Singapore are not confined to those we have 
already enumerated , its facilities and resources are m many other respects 
admirable Goods may at all times be shipped and landed , wood may be 
procured in abundance , the water is excellent , the soil rich and fruitful , the 
temperature surprisingly cool , and such is the salubrity of the climate, that 
the inhabitants nave been almost totally exempted from sickness of any Kind 
Whilst that scourge of the human race in the eastern world, the cholera morbus, 
was ravaging most of the surrounding stations, and bad approached its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, by visiting Malacca on one side, and lungen on the other, 
Singapore was scarcely molested by it , a cimnnstance which, it seems, the 
natives attributed to the good luck of the English The only drawback 
ia what might be expected from a rapidly increasing Settlement, the dearness 
of all provisions except fish 

The latest account we have seen is from a gentleman who halted at Sin- 
gapore on his way to China, who was so charmed with the place, that he in 
u mated hia probable design of returning thither from China, instead of pro- 
ceeding to England , and he had already secured some land at the Settle- 
ment whereon to plant coffee trees, &c 

The competition for land is represented to be very great, and the prosperity 
eL the place in every respect most encouraging Bengal produce was greatly 
in demand, and likely for a long tame to continue bo, particularly piece-goods 
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md coarse chmU , and the return* were certain and favorable, Pepper, gold- 
dust, tin, beteinut, rattans and even tea, which can be procured tneie from 
Europe vessels aJways cheaper than from China. “ In short,” adds the writer, 
“ a more fortunate spot wa* never selected , and when the resource® of Siam, 
Cochin-China and China are considered, it is difficult to calculate the extent 
to which, through a free intercourse with these vast kingdoms, the commerce 
of Singapore may rise." Sir Thomas Raffles was expected there to establish 
his Government at the Settlement, instead of Bencoolen, if the sanction of the 
Court of Directors could be obtained for that measure 

We shall conclude this sketch with the following description of the port of 
Singapore, by Captain Ross, of the Bombay Marine, which accompanies a chart 
of the harbor and vicinity, from a survey taken, February 1819 

“ Singapore harbor, situated four miles to the N N R of St John's Island, 
in what is commonly called the Singapore Straits, will afford a safe anchorage 
to ships in all seasons, and being clear of hidden dauger, the approach to it is 
rendered easy by day or night Its position is also favorable for command- 
ing the navigation of the Straits, the track which the ships pursue being dis- 
tant about five miles, and it may be expected from its proximity, to the 
Malayan Islands and China Seas, that in a short time numerous vessels will 
resort to it for commercial purposes. 

“ At the anchorage, ships are sheltered from R N R round to north and 
west, as far as S by W D> the Bouth point of Johore, Singapore and many 
smaller Islands, extending to St John’s, and thence round to the north point 
of Batang, bearing E S E , by the numerous Islands forming the south side 
of Singapore Strait , the bottom, to within a few yards of the Bhore, is soft 
mud, and holds well 

“ The town of Singapore, on the Island of the same name, stands on a point 
of land near the western part of a bay, between which there is a creek, in 
which the native vessels anchor close to the town, and it may be found useful 
to European vessels of easy draught to repair in On the eastern side of the 
bay, opposite to the tower, there is a deep inlet lined by mangroves, which 
would also be a good anchorage for native boats , and about north from the 
low sandy point of the bav there is a village inhabited by fishermen, a short 
way to the eastward of which 10 a passage through the mangroves, leading to a 
fresh water nver 


“ Ships that are coming from the eastward, have nothing to apprehend in 
rounding the small peaked Island which is in the east side of St John’s, as the 
reef does not extend above a cable’s length off it , and just without that the 
depth of water is from twelve to fourteen fathoms * Having rounded the 
peaked Island, at half a mile, a north or north by east course will lead to the 
anchorage, and twelve or fourteen fathoms be the depth but when at one mile 
and a half from the Island, it will decrease to five or four and three-quarter 
fathoms at low water, on a fiat which is two miles and a half longj and 10 
parallel to the coast there 13 no danger whatever on this bank, being soft 
mud. Continuing the north or north by east course, you will deepen into a 
channel of twelve or thirteen fathoms, and again shoal rather quickly to an 
fathoms on the shore bank, after which the depth decreases gradually to Hie 
shore. Large ships will find the best anchorage to be with Peaked Island, 
abont south by west, and the eastern extreme of Singapore Island about 
north-east b y e ast, in five fathoms at low water, where they mil have the tower, 
bearing N ff by W, distant one mile and a half Ships of easy draught can 
go nearer into three fathoms at low water, with the Peaked Island bearing 
S W , and Johore hill on, with the eastern extreme of Singapore Island, where 
they will be 4 istant abont three-quarters of a mile from the tower, and about 
half a mile from the eastern low sandy point of the bay 


• Capt«n Bom has not noticed in Mb description the extensive shoal, reported by Hm native* 
te be a very dangers* one, extending, in hi* chart, from the N W corner of d u m. a 

S W direction, many part* of which an *Utod to be dry at spring tidw. 
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** The co^st to til© eastward of tie town bay is one continued sandy beach , 
■nd half a mile to the eastern point of the bay, or two miles and a ball from 
the town, there is a point where the depth of water is six or seven fathoms, 
at throe or four hundred yards from the shore , and at six hundred yards 
a small bank, with about three fathom sat low water , the point offers a favor- 
able position for batteries, to defend ships that may in time of war anchor 
near to it, 

“ The tide during the neaps is irregular, at two and three miles off shore, 
bat close in it is otherwise The rise and fall will be about ten or twelve feet, 
and it will be high water at full and change, at 8h 30m The latitude of 
the town is about 1* 16i N , and the variation of the needle observed on the 
low eastern point of the Day is 2° 9' E ” 


Histopical Sketch op Bhopaul 

The little State of Bhopaul. surrounded by powerful and open enemies, has 
nobly maintained its existence and honor for a century It is now, from the 
misfortunes and reverses of its enemies, and the liberality of the British Got ern 
meat, a principality of the second order 

We behold in the later struggles of this State, but especially in the personal 
character of its two last chiefs. Wuzeer Mahomed andNuzzer Mahomed, an 
heroic devotion, and a strong dash of chivalrous bravery and single hearted 
patriotism, as different from the general habits of their tribe, and the examples 
of their contemporaries, as the stones of the brook from the gold of Ophir 

An account of the present political state of this principality, may be aptly 
prefaced bj a rapid sketch of its origin and rise 

In the last years of the seventeenth century, and when Aurungzebe, in his 
old age, was fruitlessly endeavouring to crush the rising Mahratta power, an 
Afghan, named Dost Mihomed, of the Meery Kh«] tnbe came in the suite 
of a new Subadar to Malwa. In the course or a few months he was detached 
m command of 150 hor<>e to issist and uphold the authority of the A nnul of 
Bhilsa and Bmrseeah, who^e distncta were often ] ud under contribution by 
the Goand Rajah of Chvnpoor Buree, aided by the other Goand Chiefs and 
Grassmhs Dost Mahomed remained on this duty until the death of Aunmgzebe 
(1707), when the contests for the empiro imposed upon every one the neceesity 
of espousing some cause, he lowed his patron Sand ooUa- Khan, the Suba- 
dar of Malwa, who had allied lnmself to the interests of Prince Bedar BuLht, 
the grandson ot Aurungzebe Shortly after that headstrong and uufortunate 
pnnce had advanced with his father from Sarangpoor, it chanced that when 
the royal retinue was passing alone the road, and the Aeaah borders were clear 
lug the passage, one ot them struck Do o t Mahomed on the head with his assail 
Dost Mahomed, naturally proud and high spirited, made a cut at the Assah- 
burdar, quitted the rovnl army, and returned with his followers to Bhilsa. 
Shortly afterwards we find him whether from right or the sword, in charge of 
this district, and taking advantage of the confumon caused by the wars of the 
successors of Aurungzebe keeping the revenue to himself Having no small 
share of ambition, he, under nominal subjectiou to Newal Singh, the Goand 
Rajah of Gunnour, commenced an active warfare against the neighbouring 
Hindu Thakoors and Rajahs His first acquisition uaa Judgespoor, under 
circumstances which show at once his ability bigotry and cruelty He 
inarched one night suddenly on Judgespoor, ana judging that the greater part 
of the garrison were either employed as spectators of, or actors in, the marriage 
procession of a near relation of the Rajah, he dashed into the fort, at the head 
of a chosen party of Afghans, and putting all he met to the sword, was soon in 
possession of the place , then carrying the Rajah and his relations down to the 
bank of the nver, he cut off their heads Considering the death of iufidels to 
be lawful, or with cold-blooded cruelty punning on tne common meaning of 
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tire word, Ire changed the name of tire river from Parw* to HkIIuIIm,* and tin* 
of the fort and town to Iriam n t>|gur, which, for tha present, he made hi* 
capital. 

Ialamunggar 10 bnilfc at the confluence of three streams, which form a natural 
ditch round three sides , on the fourth is an un passable morass, and the other 
aides of the fort admit also of being flooded and converted into a bog — ao that 
Ialanmuggur may be reckoned among the strongest fortresses in India Through 
the aamstance of Dost Mahomed, New ul Singh succeeded in destroying his 
enemy Amnl Sah, Rajah of Chynpoor Barest and was so pleased with hia seal 
and bravery, that he allowed him to invite a strong band of his oountrymen 
from Kheibnr On being joined by these, and some other soldiers of fortune, 
headed by a chief named Duleel Khaun, the wily Afghan threw off the mask, 
turned round on his master Newul Singh, and obtaining possession of Gunnour 
by treachery, reduced the Rajah to flight and beggary 

Dost Mahomed took Onnnour about the year 1? 16, and immediately increased 
his army to 12 or 15,000 men, and in a few years had under his sway Bhilsa, 
Bairaeah, Rhopanl, the Punj Mahal of Aahta Sehore Itchawar, Ac , Ratghur, 
Hoshungabad, Seeoonee, and Sujawulpoor , comprehending all the family ever 
had in their utmost prosperity, and amounting, in good times, to a jummah of 
little less than a crore He omit his capital on a senes of craggy eminences 
along the eastern side of the lake of Bhop&ul, which he defended by a fort named 
Futtelighur Dost Mahomed, to the character of a brave and intrepid soldier, 
added that of a cunning manoeuvring politician, entirely fitted for tne troubled 
times in which he lived,— now professing himself the proteg'e of Nizam ool- 
Moolk, and afterwards trimming with the ministers of the Emperor Ferockaere, 
and aiding them in battle against the Nizam, whom, however, he succeeded in 
appeasing, and to whom he gave his illegitimate son k ar Mahomed as a host- 
age for his fidelity 

Dost Mahomed died in the year 1724, full of years and fame bat the char 
actor of that fame has been very differently given by Hindu and Mussulman 
narrators 


The Hindus describe Dost Mahomed as an angel of darkness— as an wear 
nation of the Spirit of Evil, — whose whole time, from his first arrival in Malwa 
to his death or a period of thirty three or thirty four years, was passed m con- 

3 nest and oppression, deceit and cruelty and tnat he was even fond of making 
ubrudusite BallunUtrs of Mahomedamsm As an early proof of his deceit 
and ingratitude, they say, that in the dawning of his fortunes, and previous to 
his connection with R^jah Newul Smgh of Gunnour he Berved Annund Singh, 
Thakoor of Munghulghur Annund going to Delhi on business, left his affairs 
in charge of Dost Mahomed, and died in Hmdoostan, upon which Dost 
Mahomed Beized on his property, to which Annund Singh's family could 
oppose no resistance, beingyoong, and unconnected with any ]eadmg Thakoors 
or Rajahs in the neighbourhood. His ingratitude to the Rajah of Gunnour 
has already been noticed, but the manner m which he obtained possession of 
that fortress is too characteristic to be passed over After he had served Newul 
Singh for some time, and planned and accomplished the destruction of the 
Rajah of Baree, he asked and obtained leave to put his family into Gunnour 
for safety The Raiah conceived that having the custody of the family of 
Dost Mahomed would ensure to him the fidelity of that chief Dost Mahomed 


* KuUal kurd*m signifies killing an onlm*l whilat repeating the praise and attributes of 
God, without which it u not lawful food. 

t Sir John Malcolm hae it, that the Rajah escaped to Seroni, and wa* killed by a servant 
en account of hie jewels Kukzut Mahomed, the lit a Nabob, and his minister Balthasar Bour- 
bon,told me that the Rajah wm killed in the Meanlt of Baree. I had similar information from 
the Ranocmgo of Bnjawnlpoor, a perfect Boswell for anecdote and gossip The Ranee, prewar- 
ring death to dishonor, fired the megexine, and mi killed by lta toploaton. Sir John allow* 
Aia- 1* »t probabla that a brave man would survive hia honor and mub ao heroic example f 
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pat, fariwd erf his women, armed men into the covered doolie*, who surprised 
the garrison, winch, before it recovered from the confusion of the first attack, 
■was put to the sword. 

By his Mussulman biographers he is represented, as, what they concerns the 
6 sok xdAal of a Mahomedan ruler — kind to his friends, implacable to his 
enemies — with the Koran in one hand, and the sword in the other, going out 
to convert and to conquer and whether slaying, Bpanng, or circumcising his 
enemies, equally great in all— he was generous and munificent, and brave to 
temerity, and had thirty sabre wouhob on hia body when he died As an 
instance of his undaunted intrepidity of character, his descendants give the 
following passage of his life In the commencement of his career, when he 
served Newal Singh of Gunuour, he was defeated, and received three or fonr 
desperate wounds in an action with the Subadar of Malwa. He was earned 
on a chapaee before the Subadar, who reproached him bitterly for hia turbu- 
lence, ana finished by spitting on him. Dost Mahomed, wounded and bleeding, 
and apparently dying, addressed the 8ub*dar, and told him quite coolly, 
44 that Bpittle has co5tyou vour life , before three years are over I will cut off 
yoor bead.” The bubadar’s Dewan recommended that Dost Mahomed should 
re killed— but the Subadar remarked how useless it was to kill a dying man, 
and that he was already delirious Dost Mahomed recovered rapidly, made 
his escape from Ooiein, and before the three yean were expired, made a long 
night march into Oomutwara at the head of only 400 hone, surprised the 
Suoadar 3 camp made straight for his tent, took him prisoner, and reminding 
him of his promise, cat off his head 

Considering all these points, it should not excite our surprise that he is con 
sidered by his descendants and countrymen one of the first men of his age, 
uniting in himself the three highest qualifications of a chief — bravery in the 
field, 8 kill in council, and an enthusiastic attachment to the religion and feel 
vxgs of his tn be. 

Before the death of Dost Mahomed the empire had fallen to pieces , all seized 
what they could and the longest sword was the longest right , yet every one 
who could exert court influence, took an early opportunity of giving the sanc- 
tion of legitimacy to his conquest or usurpation but Dost Mahomed, befriend- 
ed by Nuam-ool Moolk, c mceived his s word to be hi* best Sunnud, having the 
substance of power though little of its forms aud trappings From Nizam- 
ool Moolk he, however, accepted the insignia of the hi aha muratib, or fish 
honors, and the title ot Nawab, which £ue descendants still bear 

At the death of Dost Mahomed, his eldest sou was i hostage in the hands of 
Nizam-ool Moulk The relations ot the Nawab, and the heads ot families, 
raiBed his youDger brother, Sultan Mahomed, a boy of six years old, to the 
Musnud 

Ah goon aa the Nnatn heard of the death of Dost Mahomed, and the succes- 
sion of his younger son totheGaddee he released Yar Mahomed, who had 
been kept a strict prisoner in Golconda , and judging that kindness and 
liberality would bmd him to his interests, put him in command of two thousand 
horse, to aid him in dispossessing his younger brother, aud succeeding to the 
power of hia father 

The policy of Nix&m ool Moolk appears at this tune to have been directed 
towards establishing, out of the aebru of the Mogul empire, Mahomedan 
principalities, which might aid him in opposing the Mahrattas iu the Deccan, 
and be interposed between him and the yet remaining power of the empire m 
Hmdooataii, We find him accordingly giving his assistance to the formation 
and consolidation of the little States of Bhopaul and Koorwey 

Yar Mahomed made rapid marches towards Malwa, and arrived at Bhopaul 
before it was known that he had been released No opposition was offered, 
and his younger, but legitimate brother, descended from the Musnud with the 
•a me celerity he had ascended it The chiefe and officers of Government *aw 
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that Tar Mahomed waa aa active able man, befriended by Nizam-ool Mooli, 
whose power appeared now the only counterpoise against the destroying 
irruptions of the Mahrattas and although it would have been very gratifying 
to them to have governed during a long minority yet a mixed motive, their 
own interests and the good, of the State, influenced them in acquiescing m the 
succession of Yar Mahomed to the chieftainship of the pnucipality But 
though they offered no resistance to his assumption of the government, they 
would not sanction his taking the title of Nawib, as he was an illegitimate 
boh. Yar Mahomed chose for his Dewan or minister an Afghan, and relation, 
named Akul Mahomed This man, who had come from Kheibur on the in 
Yitation of lus father, appears to have been, well fitted for the situation assign- 
ed to him, and to have conduced, bv bis moderation and mildness, to the 
popularity of our mushroom State On his death the administration of affairs 
fell into the hands of & Hindu named Beejee Ram 

Yar Mahomed placed between the rival powers of Nizam -ool-Moolk and the 
party in power at Delhi, imitated the politics of his father , and while he pro 
f eased himself grateful lor the patronage of the Nizam kept up the best inter- 
course with the Ministers of the Mogul, from whom he purchased the title of 
Futteh Jung, and aunnuds for some of his distncts 

The most remarkable event of his reign, and what covers his memorv with 
dishonor, is the death, or rather murder, of Dulled Khan, the early friend 
and fellow-soldier of his father The details of this murder I never could as- 
certain, as people are seldom tery communicative regarding the crimes or fol- 
lies of their immediate forefathers and the court historians And biographers 
of that day were too well bred to dilate much on trifles of this nature Be 
that as it may, we judge of his motives from his resumption of the Jaghires 
and J&edada of Dulled Khan to the prejudice of his children, who were, to 
title eternal disgrace of Yar Mahomed, loft entirely destitute 

On the death of Yar Mahomed a strong party of the Afghan chiefs support- 
ed the pretensions of his brother Sultan Mahomed , but the Begum, sided by 
the Minister Beejee Ram and the greater part of the army, set up Tyr Mahoamd 
Khau the eldest son of Yar Mahomed The parties came to action on the 
plain between Ialamnuggur and Bbopaul, and fought with desperation Beejee 
Kara had taken the precaution of keeping; a gole of Rolullas in reserve these 
being led fresh into action towards evening, routed Sultan Mahomed’s party 
with greatalaughter The great number of the chiefs who had espoused his cause 
were left On the field, and he himself escaped with great difficulty to Ratghur 
Beejee Ram followed him close, and laid siege to that fortress , but through 
the interposition of the Dowager Begum, bultan Mahomed was allowed to 
keep the fort and district of Ratghur in perpetuity, ou renouncing all right 
and claim to the Muanud and territories of bhopaul 


Nizam-ool-Moolk was now dead, after having lived nearly a century, passed 
in the turmoils of conquest and ambition, and the cares of plots and intrigues. 
The Bhopaul family had now no protector to shield them against the Mahrattas, 
who had changed their policy Previous to the vear 1725, the Mahrutta chiefs 
and leaders had contented themselves with the exactions and booty acquired 
bv sudden irruptions into Hindoostan but the weakness of the empire had now 
led them to think of permanent conquest and possession The Peiahwa Bajee 
Rao having extorted from the weak Mahomed Shah the Snbadaree of Malwa, 
enquired by what nght the Afghans of Bhopaul held their territories m 
Malwa. The Minister Beejee Ram knowing that resistance would be vain, 
negociated a treaty, by which half the possessions of his master was preserved 
to nun, and he haa sufficient influence with Bajee Rao to get this confirmed 
by a regular imperial grant. 

Fya Mahomed was only eleven years of age on his accession Beejee Ram, 
backed by the strong influence of the Dowager Begum, or Mftjoe Sahiba u she 
waa called, restrained the turbulence of the Afghan nobles, and made himself 
Mid the administration of which he was the head, very popular, by giving 
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j affaires to the heirs of the Goand Bejahs, whom Dost Mahomed, the founder 
of the family, had ruined, and dispossessed of their country On the death of 
Beejoe Bam, the Dewanship fell into the hands of his son Gharee Ham, who 
in a very short time fell a victim to the hatred of the N swab's brothers, Hyat 
Mahomed and Yashem Mahomed. The Naw&b himself had on attaining 
puberty, devoted himself to a life of religion and seclusion, and delegated the 
entire power of the State to bis Dewan. On the death of Qhazee Ram, a 
Mahomedan of the name of Ghyrut Khan succeeded to hia office He, after a 
few years, fell a sacrifice to the jealousy or vengeance of a dancing girl, who was 
pleased to take him off by poison To him succeeded a kait, of tne name Keis- 
seree Singh, an able man, -who conducted the affairs ol the State with great 
popularity for about fifteen years bat he also met with a violent death The 
Nawabs brothers accused his son of danng to violate the sanctity of the 
Nawab's zenana m carrying on an intrigue with one of its inmates , that 
this belief compromised tne Begums character and their iamjly honor The 
intentions and views of the conspirators becoming known, they had recourse 
to duplicity, and even took a solemn oath that they entertained no enmity or 
evil intention against the Dewan, who either was or seemed to be satisfied. 
Not so his Ranee (for he had assumed the title of Rajah), who endeavoured to 
convince him th.it their endeavours were only directed, to lull him into security, 
and that if he ventured to leave the Old Fort, where he then lived, that he 
would not return alive He disregarded her advice, and proceeded to pay his 
reapdet to the Dowager Begum , but he had. no Booner left the fort when his 
palkee was surrounded by the conspirators, who, throwing down bis palkee, 
murdered him and his son, and left them in the public btreet His Ranee 
having expected this had taken her measures accordingly she assembled all 
the women of the family m a central room of the palace, beneath whiob she had 
laid a quantity of gunpowder On being apprized of her husband s fate, she 
caused the tram to be bred, and not only blew the palace into the air, but also 
a considerable part of the walls of the fort. Fyz Mahomed died shortly after 
the tragiL death of his minister He bad given the whole of his life to the 
austerities of religion , had never cohabited with his Begum, or indeed known 
any woman He was esteemed by his contemporaries, and is to this dsv, by 
his tribe, a saint of n high grade 

He was succeeded by his brother Hyat Mahomed, who was almost as peat 
a Baint, and quite as great a fool as his predecessor , and the history of the 
principality is, therefore to be found in that of the ministers He bad no 
children, but he had taken four jouths as chelahs one of Mahomedan and 
three of Hindoo parentage The connection between a master and his chelah 
appear to be a species of inferior adoptiou, or, perhaps does not differ much 
from the taeB which subsisted between a Roman and Ins freed man The names 
of these chelahs were Towlad Khan, Shumsheer Khan, Chotah Khan aDd 
Islam Khan The two last were sons ot Brahmins, and it must have afforded 
the highest gratification to a saint like Hyat Mahomed to have been instru- 
mental in their conversion to the true faith 

Towlad Khan, the eldest of these chelah^, was the first who became Dewan, 
and it was during his administration that General Goddard passed through the 
Bhopaul territories Towlad Khan came out to meet the General some miles, 
and gave the British army provision^, forage and every assistance in his power 
The decided and even hearty reception which this little State gave to the 
British detachment, has something bold aud noble in it, and does not admit of 
a ready eolntion by a reference to the then political state of India. 

Mr Hastings the first and perhaps the most able of our Govern ore- General, 
was also the first who had the merit of perceiving that we must be all or 
nothing in this country , and although shackled by Mr Francis's party and iU- 
aeconded by the then factiouB Governments of Madras and Bom Day, steadily 
kept to the extended line of operations which he had planned I do not here 
mean to defend our espousal of the party of Ragobah (Ragonath Rao), or the 
general conduct of the Bombay Presidency relative to that shameless procedure. 
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The constitution of the Mahratta Government waa than 

*nd the opportunities of interfering m the disputes and polities of the native 
powers, bo pnxwut &ud eagerly sought after, that nght and juatioe were obliged 
to yield to expediency and the policy of the moment Tbs actual state of o«x 
relations with the leading States of India, at the close of the year 1779 was 
not calculated to give a weak and ignorant state, like Bhopaul, much confidence 
either in the faith or even stability of our power Our recent bad faith, to the 
Nawab of Broach, and our present espousal of the party of a murderer and 
usurper from selfish motives, spoke little for the morale of our actions, 
Hvder All had established a powerful kingdom in the Peninsula, and, dis- 
gusted with the Jesuitical faith and vacillating policy of the Madras Presidency, 
was threatening them with destruction, and w effect almost succeeded, a few 
months afterward s, in dictating a peace at the gates of F ort St George. Maha- 
jee S india, who by great talents, and an assumed moderation and humility, 
had raised himself from comparative insignificance to be the first of the Mah- 
ratta chiefs, had recently acquired a preponderating influence at Poona, and 
taken the lead m opposing the British. Government, and its tool Ragonath 
Rao ho was also indisputedly master of Malwa, and swayed its various and 
conflicting interests At this time he also projected the extension and security 
of his power, by the introduction of French officers and disciplined brigades 
into his army In the present war against Ragonath Rao and the English, 
principle and. popularity were for continuing the contest , his interest and 
expediency for peace. The establishment of the rights of the infant M&dhoo 
Rao, would have the probable result of pi icing his enemy Nana Fumawees 
(Bfdlajee Junardunl at the head of affaira at Poona, which, in his absence, 
was equivalent to the entire prostration of bis interests and designs in the 
Deccan He also foresaw that the present time was favorable to his designs 
on Upper Hindoostan, and the Rajpoot Principalities in Marwar and Mcwar , 
the active prosecution aud the favorable issue of the war are, therefore, very 
creditable to Muhajoe, os a Mahratta, and not discreditable to him as a soldier 
or Statesman. 


The narration of the claims of Ragonath Rao to the Peishwaship, or heredi- 
tary ministry of the Mahratta empire, the events which led to, and succeeded 
has crimes and usurpation— and the character of the support which he received 
from the British Government, are very imperfectly detailed and very partially 
sketched by Mr Mill, the able and philosophical historian of India, who appears 
to have consulted little more than the er varte documents and evidence of the 
Bombay Government. He does not attribute the murder of the young Peishwa, 
Narram Rao, to his unde, although such was never doubted by any European 
conversant m the modern history of India, and although the Mahrattas nigh 
and low are of the same opinion , he considers the second Madhoo Rao to have 
been of spurious origin, which is also at total variance with the belief of the 
Mahratta nation The principal reason which has led him to tins latter con- 
clusion, appears to be the carrying the widow from “ disinterested witnesses,” 
(he means from Poona) w to the retirement and security of a fort.” Now it is 
evident that when Ragonath Rao was openly accused of the murder of her 
husband to pave his own way to the Peishwaship, withdrawing her to a place 
of safety would be the first step which would suggest itself to a sane mind, aa 
the most probable means uf safety to herself ana offspring,. The MaunJunt*. 
or hereditary ministerial chiefs of the State, (who are oddly enough callea 
Mootueeuduss by Mr Mill, equivalent to confounding Mr Vauaittart With a 
clerk of the treasury, or the lord of the “ fundamental features” with a mes- 
senger of the Foreign Office) considered Ragonath Rao as the murderer of his 
nephew, and the second Madhoo Rao as the legitimate, though posthumous 
son of that nephpw In this belief they were joined by the whole Mahratta 
nation , and it appears extraordinary, that an able and sound reaaoner Uka 
Mr Mill, should at this time of day prefer the perverted facts, the limited 
information, and the false arguments of the Bombay Government, to the 
moral proof given by this universal belief of the Mahrattas themselves. Hia 
authorities appear to have been little more than the Fifth Report and Forbes's 
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Oriental Memoir* the latter a Bnperfici&l work of no authority with peopla 
ooBTfiasant in Indian affairs, and the former only & digest erf tfie Despatch* 
which, passed between the Home Anthontiea and the Indian Government*. 
In these documents, facts and rights were distorted or misrepresented. Any 
trouble which the Bombay Government might take m glossing over their own 
Machiavehanism, was very unnecessary, a mere waste of time, as the Court of 
Directors were in the humour to approve of the utmost political profligacy 
resulting from their connection with Ragonath Rao In one of tneir Des- 
patches to the Bombay Presidency they write thus — “ * We approve, under 
even circum&aiice, of the keeping of all the tern tones and possessions ceded 
to the Company by the treaty concluded with Ragobah." (Ragonatn Rao) , 
that is to say, they intngne dirtily for, and accept thaukfully of, grants of 
territories from a man who had no right or title to them himself 1 

Although detachments from the three Presidencies were then acting simul- 
taneously against the Mahratt.13, and that there was an apparent and real 
vigor and comprehensive measures in the acts of the Supreme Government, 
still public opinion leaned strongly to the belief, that we were unequal to 
keep or benefit by auy territories acquired aqainet the will of the Mahrattas , 
and the bare apprehension of a confederacy between the Mahratta chiefs, the 
Nizam and Hyaer, id 1780, would seem to have heartily frightened the Govern- 
ments of that day Such a combination of interests may be considered as 
very unnatural , and although Mr Hastings, in his defence, assumes to himself 
infinite credit for breaking up and neutralizing this combination, yet calm 
reas oners of our day will incline to think that from such various ana jarring 
interests, no unity of action could have been expected, and by consequence 
on? ruin ought not to have been feared. But although oor very existence 
could not with propriety be said to be threatened, the general aspect of affaire 
in Central India would have naturally led the generality of Native politicians 
to abstain from committing themselves by any marked assistance to the British 
Government e accordingly find, that, with the exception of the aid given 
to General Goddard by the little States of Bhopaul and Koorwey, his route to 
the Nerbudda was a continued scene of opposition and hostility 

The first effect to be dreaded by Bhopaul would seem to be the increased 
hatred of Sindiah and the Bhoonsla, and such especially from the Nagpore 
State was the result Mahajee Sindia was shortly afterwards so intensely 
engaged m consolidating his newly acquired territories in Upper Hindoostan, 
and m Merwar ana Afarwar, as to witharaw his attention from minor interests 
in Malwa Besides, that the Bhopaul Munster Chotah Khan, who succeeded 
his brother Che lab Fowlaud Khan was a man of great talent and much politi- 
cal foresight, who courted Mahajee’a favor, by acts both of policy ana cour 
tesy Among these the following is worthy of narration 

The ancient Rajpoot principality of Ragooghur was destroyed, and its 
chief and his eon, the late celebrated Jye Singh, taken prisoners by Mahajee 
Sindia in 1780 Sheer Singh, one of the cadets of the family, immediately 
put him self at the head of the remaining relatives and adherents of his chief 
tain, and commenced an active and destructive warfare against the Mahrattas 
His first care was to make the principality useless to Mahajee, by burning all 
the villages, and forcing the cultivators to betake themselves to the neighbour- 
ing States, more especially to Bhopaul He then, at the head of a small band 
of devoted Rajpoot cavalry, flew about Malwa, attacking and putting to the 
sword every Mahratta detachment and cafilah he met The Brahmin pundrtsf 
were the particular objects of hiB cruelty and revenge , he invariably cat off 
their noses and ears, and bade them go to Mahajee Sindia, and show him 
what was to be expected from cutting off a Rajpoot principality Whilst 
Sheer Singh's name was “ a word of fear 1 most hateful to Mahratta ears, tie 
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wife of Mahajee Smdia ehxnoed to be on her way from the Deccan to join 
her husband m Hindooetan.acoompam&d by the wives and familiea of some 
of the Maha Rajah’s chief officers. The Baee, like all the women of her tnbe, 
was not timid, but she knew that Sheer Singh -wag m the habit of successfully 
attacking large bodies of Mahrattaa, with his small corps of well mounted aud. 
brave Rajpoots, and that he might be expected to make a desperate attempt at 
wreaking iua vengeance on the family of Smdia, the hated oppressor of his 
chief and clan. On approaching tne Bhopaul territories, die preasingly 
implored the aid and interposition of the Minister Chotah Khan Chotah Khan 
gallantly answered, the call, appointed a detachment of troops to increase her 
escort, and wrote to Sheer Singh enjoining him by all the ties which bound 
them together, to refrain from molesting the Baee. 

Sheer Singh had prepared himself for the attack of the Base’s escort, but 
his obligations to the Minister were eo manv, and his respect for his character 
and regard of his advice so great, that he conceived himBelf hound to attend 
to his recommendation, although it restrained him from taking what he and 
his Rajpoot followers termed necessary and honorable vengeance 

The Baee was profuse in her gratitude to Chotah Khan never forgot this 
act of kindness, and mainly influenced Mahajee Smdia in the favorable line 
of policy which he pursued towards the State of Bhopanl during the remainder 
of his reign Such an event is very honorable to all concerned it is like an 
Oasis in the Desert a green spot in the barren waste of Indian history 

General Goddard continued at Hoshungabad during the rains, and was 
plentitully supplied with provisions and necessaries by the Bhopaul Govern 
ment — India Gazette 


French East India. Company 

The first attempt made by the French to trade to the Indies, that was sane 
tinned by Government, was m 1537, under Francis I, which was unsuccessful 
Another was made in 1578, by Henry III which also failed. In J604, Henry 
IV, granted the first exclusive Charter for fifteen years, which in lbll was 
enlarged by Louis XIII, to twelve years longer In 1615, htters patent were 
granted to the Compinr, empowering them to St out ships, and about this 
time they obtained possession of their first Settlement in India at Mndagaec&r 
' In 1643, Louis XI v granted the Company another Charter , and in 1064, the 
same monarch granted a Charter to a fourth Company, founded on the pro 
posals of the celebrated Minister Colbert These proposals were aa follow A 
fund of £800,000 was to be employed in fitting out twelve or fourteen ships 
of from 800 to 1,000 tons each, m order to establish the colony at Madagascar 
Of this sum it was proposed that the King should iumish one tenth, and that 
the nobility should Do znvited to subscribe according to their inclinations The 
Company was to be exempted from half the duties upon all goods exported 
from, or imported into, the East Indies, and His Majesty was to take upon 
himself all the loss which may arise for the first eight or ten years Private 
individuals were to be allowed to subscribe in such proportions as they liked, 
and foreigners subscribing 10,000 livres were thereby to acquire the nght of 
naturalization and in the event of a rupture with the State to which such 
foreigners might belong, their effects were on no account to be confiscated, or 
themselves in any way to be molested. The value of the original actions was 
fixed at 3,000 livres. This plan, it will easily be seen, held out every possible 
inducement to adventurers and although the French Company did carry on 
a considerable trade for some years, yet with all these advantages this was but 
of short duration In 1669, two individuals named Macara and Caron, estab- 
lished factories at Surat and Golconda, on account of this Company In 1674, 
the French established themselves at Pondicherry, whieh five years thereafter 
they purchased from the King of Yisi&pore In 1683, Colbert, the great patron 
of the Company, died , and aa no one entered into tne affair with half hia zeal 
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and intelligence, the Company gradually dwindled into insignificance In 
16S6, the ambition of Loma XIV, led him to attempt a permanent establish- 
ment in India, and he fixed upon Siam as the place in which tins was most 
likely to succeed This determination was brought about through the intrigues 
of Constantine Pbaulkon, a Greek, ot low extraction, who, after having served 
for some years in a low situation in the British navy, left it, and settling in 
Siam, by nis shrewdness became the favorite of the King, and at length rrah 
Llaug, which necessarily threw all affans with foreign States into his hands 
He was one of those extraordinary characters who sometimes mike their 
appearance on the stage of the world His character is thus given by Rssmpfer 
u Faulcon was a Grecian by birth , a man of great understanding, of an agree- 
able aspect, and an eloquent tongue, notwithstanding he was brought up to no 
learning, and had pissed his younger \ ear* mostly at Bea, amongst different 
nations, particularly the English whose language he had learnt Being in the 
service of the latter in quality of coxswain, ne came to Siam, and obtained an 
employment at Court Hib natural parts, ready apprehension, and good success 
m affairs entrusted with him, which were first oi small consequence, but by 
degrees of more moment, raised him, in the sp ice of nine -years, to the 
highest credit and authority for he was put at the head of the Kid g’s house 
hold, and had the direction of the finances of the kingdom almost all public 
affairs of the most important concern were determined by his advice , and 
whoever had anything to solicit was obliged to apply to him ”* This mdivi 
dual, wishing to strengthen himBelf by a connexion with ^ome foreign powers, 
despatched ambassadors to France They went on an English ship, and on 
their way went to London, whore they executed a treaty with our Government 
French ambassadors returned with them, accompanied by some Jesuits, whose 
object it was to convert the King of biam to the Christian faith The argu- 
ments used by them on this occasion are related at length m La Loubere’s ex- 
cellent history of that country The conseqnence nf these reciprocal embassies 
was, that the French w ere admitted to g imsou Bangkok, the principal place 
m Siam and Missionaries and troops were sent to Siam for this purpose 
The insolence of the French caused their almost utter destruction, and 
their subsequent expulsion from the kingdom and thus all hopes of 
French preponder&ncy in India were at once annihilated But to return 
to the more immediate affairs of the Company in 1 687, an edict was 
passed, prohibitmgthe importation into Franco of silk brocades, painted Lotton, 
Ac , from Indio. This was the death blow of the Company, from which it 
never recovered In 16to9, they fortified Pondicherry, and four years after the 
Dutch took it and made a regular fortification of it , but in 1969 they again 
sold it to the French for £5 000 The affairs of the Company were now at the 
very lowest ebb, and in order to preserve their Settlements from .certain ruin, 
they yielded all their exclusive privileges to some private traders at St Maloa 
In 1715. a prolongation of ten years was added to the Charter of 1715, but in 
1719, all the Charters were revoked on the ground of ill-management, and their 
nghtB vested in the Western Company for ever from whence the name of the 
Company was changed to the " Perpetual Company of the Indies." I have 
not been able to meet with anything like an estimation of the value or extent 
of the trade of the old Companies, out the following is a sketch of the French 
trade to India from 1727 to 1742 inclusive, with the number of the annual 


ships, and the value 

of their cargoes in pagodas — 
Ships 

Pas 

In 1727 

3 

248,265 

1729 

3 

20,038 

1730 

3 

248,083 

1731 

4 

600,711 

1732 

4 

302,006 

1733 

4 

260,640 

1734 

4 

392,987 
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Ships. 

Pm. 

In 1735 

4 

. 876,341 

1736 

3 

223,464 

1737 

5 

351,601 

1738 

5 

622,851 

1739 

5 

586,156 

1740 

4 

485,732 

1741 

4 

566,643 

1742 

7 

964,376 


The French have never had any very extensive possessions in India Pondi- 
cherry, and a few places on the coast, with the Isle oi France, were the greatest 
extent it was ever known to possess during the most flourishing period of its 
history Almost all the attempts the Government of that country has made 
for this purpose have been fruitless Junk Ceylon, near the ‘western entrance 
of the Straits of Malacca Siam and Pulo Coudore, have all been contemplated 
with this view, and all given up During the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XVI, another attempt wvi made by the French at territorial acquisition m 
India, and a treaty was executed by the Bibhop of Adran, and a son ot the 
King of Cochin China, in Fans for the cession of the territory of Turan, on 
condition of the French giving military assistance to that monarch, then an 
■exile from his throne, in recovering it The tragical fate of the French 
monarch, and the troubles to which that unhappy country was afterwards 
subjected, prevented the fulfilment of the stipulations on the part of the 
French, and, probably, fortunately for us, the territorial cession in question 
Calcutta, February 12, 1823 


Comm reck of Rome with India 

Perhaps the following account of the early connexion of the Western nations 
with India, may not be quite unacceptable The -navigation of the Romans 
was thus performed They went down the Arabian Gulf to Cape Fartak, and 
from hence to the mouth of the Indus , but in the reign of Claudius, Hypalis 
first availed himself of the monsoons, and thus facilitated the commerce 
between these places 

The goods intended for the Indian market were embarked at Alexandria, 
from whence they were earned to Tuliopolis, and up the Nile to Coptua, a 
distance of 305 miles Tins town Ptolemy places in 2o° 20' Here the vessels 
were unladen, and the goods conveyed on camels a distance of 258 miles, in 
eight days, to Berenice, and there remained ni warehouses until the proper 
tune for their removal They were here embarked for the last time, and in 
thirty days arrived at Ocilis. on the Arabian Coast, in latitude 12° according to 
the ancaents, though no doubt this is too far to the south Some ships went to 
Cana, Mubu, and other ports for the Bupply of the native merchants. These, 
according to Suetonius, procured frankincense, for which they gave arms, 
knives, glass, 4c. 

Ociha, however, was the chief place, for here they met with the merchants 
from India, and it also served them as a resting place on their way to that 
country, where they made the port of Minna m forty days This place Ptolemy 
places m 14° The pirates made it necessary for them to Beek a better port, 
and that of Becara was chosen, from whence they sent their goods on pr&os to 
Madura, and having ended their affairs m tun a to return by the trade wind, 
they arrived at Alexandria in January or December The Indian goods were 
then unladen, earned to Berenice, thence transported by land to Coptua and 
by the Nile to Alexandria, and from thence to Rome by the annual fleet estab- 
lished by Augustus. 

The stock invested by the Romans in this branch of trade amounted to 
.£403,000 of our money, and they calculated their profit on the voyage at 100 
per cent 
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Tha principal fcrticlea exported from India to Rome were mfleh tie same as 
present. The first iu importance was cinnamon (which sold m Home for 
ei^ht pounds of oar money per lb ) , diamonds, pearls from India and Arabia, 
emeralds, the opal, rabies, topazes and other precious stones , gold, ebony, 
and other rich woods, incense, gums, ivory ana other common oriental com- 
modities. 


-Links to the Marquis or Hastings, 

By James Atkinson, Esq 
Yea, thou hast triumphed gloriously ’ No rage 
Of conquest bade thee hostile powers engage , 

No wish lor wider rale to smooth the toils 
Of dreadful war, no lust for golden spoils , 

No wild desire to lead in captive bands 
The harmless pnnees of defenceless lands 
But lUBtice drew thy sword, in happy time. 

To check the horrors of prevailing crime 
To teach the daring robber laws were given 
For man’s protection,— Jaws approved by Heaven 
And bright success has crown ea thy bold design , 
The rebel power is crushed the guerdon thine 
The peasant tills his field in peace, lor thou 
Hast given him safety.— an unclouded brow 
Yes, thou hast trmmpiied gloriously 1 0 raise 
The Bounding harp nnd chaunt the song of praise 
Calcutta, May 1819 


Poultry Disease. 

To the EdUor of the Asiatic Journal 

Sir,— A» I conceive the following narrative will afford a useful piece of 
information to manv of your readers, and sea faring people m general, I beg 
you will give it publicity 

A great mortality was experienced among the poultry on board the Hon 
OTftble Company’s snip Coldstream on her voyage to India list year, by which 
her officers and passengers were ilmost entirely deprived of that essential 
article of provision for a long sea voyage She was appointed, in Bengal, to 
take home the 'i-lth and Sid Regiments from Midras, and on leaving Calcutta, 
waa abundantly supplied with every description of poultry for their use , but 
before the troop3 hna embarked, nearly the whole of that description of stock, 
(among which were forty dozen of fowls), had died Ihe coops were again 
filled at Madras but the same fatality still attended them, for m a tew days 
we had the mortification of seeing one or two dozen of fowls, turkies, and the 
fine Madraa capons thrown overboard every day In less than a month there 
was not i bird left, and those which had been brought to table were so lean 
as not to be eatable , and had it not been for the liberality with which 
Captain Stephens had laid in other kinds of stock, the passengers, with whom 
the ship was crowded to an uncommon degree, must have sunerea great priva- 
tion on that account. 

Much speculation was excited regarding the cause, and the means of pre- 
venting in future bo serious an evil The same thing had often been observed 
to happen in the Coldstream on her former voyages, and it was conjectured 
that it was owing to something about the coops. They were accordingly 
taken to pieces, and washed with quicklime and water, by which immense 
quantities of the vermin which infest fowls were destroyed , and it waa hoped 
that the cause was thereby removed The poultry was again completely 
replaced at St Helena, at an exorbitant price , but in a few days after our 
leaving that place the mortality again commenced, and waa running precisely 
the same course as before 
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The opinion I bad formed was, that it was a contagious epidemic com muni 
cated by means of the coops, for not one of the old stock remained , and 
feeling a desire to investigate its nature, but •without any hopes of being able 
to arrest its progress, I commenced dissecting the dead animals. This imme- 
diately disclosed the secret , for the gizzard of the first fowl that was opened 
was found full of entire grams of paddy (nee covered with its hard husk), 
with scarcely any appearance of gravel intermixed Many of the grams had 
passed through the gizzard, and were found all along the course of the intes- 
tines, still m the whole state. The fowl was much emaciated, and no other 
morbid apuearnnee was observed others were examined which had died stall 
pretty fat and the gall-bladder and intestines of these were found excessively 
loaded with bile In all the crams were entire, with the exception of husks 
in some, whilst m others, which had been killed for the table, they were in all 
states of comminution The pieces of gravel in the gizzards were almost 
completely worn round On examining the gravel which had been laid in for 
the fowls, I found it to consist of fine sand, intermixed with a few rounded 
particles of a larger size Several circumstances were then recollected, which 
fully corroborated the opinion that the animals had all along died from being 
unable to digest their food, and not from disease , the wasted condition of 
those which had formerly survived for some time, and the whole being 
observed to swallow their gram to the last, and dying with their crops dis 
tended with it 


The next step was to take advantage of the information thus gained but 
the maxim, that “ knowledge is power, seemed likely to meet with an excep- 
tion m this instance, for we were many hundred miles from land, and there 
appeared little chance of finding any substitute for proper gravel on board the 
ship Enquiries were made fur a btoue, by which the experiment might be 
made with a tew of the fowls and it was soon found that abundance of a 
rock resembling granite, had been taken on board as ballast at St. Helena. A 
quantity of this was immediately broken up into pieces, about the size of split 
peas, and given to the poultry They swallowed it eagerly The sick birds 
were collected, and a quantity of the specific placed before each , and though 
most of them were unable to stand, they devoured it with eagerness, several 
in quantities of a table-spoonful each They all recovered except one In 
short, the mortality from that tune entirely ceased, and the remaining poultry 
(by far the principal parti, instead of dying became excessively fat 
Some of your readers may think that these facts are too simple to merit the 
space which they will occupy in your columns, for it lb well known that gravel 
is necessary for fowls, and it is obvious to every enquiring pereon, that it must 
be of such a description as to enable the gizzard, or m&BticatiDg organ, to 
grind down the corn, after it has been steeped in the crop Bid there we 
many practices, both m the arts and sciences, and in common life, equally 
simple, use! ill and apparently obvious, winch, like Columbus’s feat with the 
egg, require to be pointed out before they are employed I am informed that 
it is very common for Captains of East India ships to lose all their poultry in 
the way that we did, and I have little doubt that it is generally from the same 
cause. 

Fowls, when allowed to run about, are observed to be very nice in selecting 
the pieces of stone which they swallow In many of those which I dissected 
I found pieces of broken earthenware, chosen doubtless on account erf their 
sharp edges. I would recommend hard stones to be laid in for fowb on board 
ship, and broken up, instead of natural gravel, which is commonly more 
ot less roundecl Biver or sea sand, or gravel, is evidently useless. 

I am, Sir, Ac , Ac., 

Rood Orto», 

Assistant Srtrgeon, 34 tk Re gt 
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The J ainas 

The Jamas constitute a sect of Hindus, differing in some important tenets 
from the Brahmuucal but following in other respect a similar practices The 
essential character of Hindu institutions, is the distribution of the people into 
four great tribes The Jamas admit the same division into four tribes, Brah 
mins, Khetries, Vaisyas and Sudrae, and perform like ceremonies, from the 
birth of a male until his marriage They observe similar fasts, and practise 
still more strictly the received maxims of refraining from injury to any sen 
tient being They appear to recognize as subordinate deities Borne, if not all 
the gods of the prevailing 6ect but do not worship in particular the five prin- 
cipal gods of these sects, nor address prayers, nor perform sacrifices to the son 
or fire They differ, also from the Brahmimcal Hindus, in assigning the 
highest plane to certain deified saints who, according to their creed have sno 
cessively become superior gods Another doctrine in which they materially 
disagree with the orthodox HmduB, is the rejection of the Vedas, the divine 
authority of which they deny In this particular the Jamas agree with the 
Buddhists, or Sangataa who equally deny the divine authority of the Vedas, 
and who, m a similar manner, worship certain pre eminent saints, admitting 
likewise, as subordinate deities, the whole pantheon of the orthodox Hindus 
The two sects (the Jamas and the Buddhists) differ in regard to the history of 
the personages whom they have deified and hence it may be concluded that 
they had distinct founders, but the original notion seems to have been the 
same all agree m the belief of transmigration Jama priests usually wear 
a broom adapted to sweep insects out of the way lest they should tread on the 
minutest being In Hindoatan, the Jamas are usually called SyauraB, but dis- 
tinguish themselves into Sravacas (Shrawuks) and Yatis, or laity and clergy 
The following is a brief account of them 

1 The derivation of the name Jam a or Joinu, is derived from the word jinn 
(u, to conquer) He who has overcome the eight great crimes, is called linn 
These crimes are, eating at night , slaying an animal , eating the fruit of those 
trees that give milk , tasting honey or flesh , taking the wealth of others , fcak 
mg by force a married woman , eating flowers, butter, cheese , and worshipping 
the gods of other religions 

2 Their Origin — This sect is said to owe its rise to Rishnbhuadevu, a 
Hindu , and of whom it is related, that he became incarnate thirteen times 
After him, twenty two persons are mentioned, as the successive leaders of the 
Beet The last of the Jama yogeea was Muba-veeru, who is said to have been 
incarnate twenty seven times This yogee had many disciples, and amongst 
the most distinguished was Goatumu Swamee, for whom he had a particular 
regard, and whom he sent, on the day of his absorption (death), to the re«i 
deuce Devu suramin, lest his mind should he too much affected Seventeen 
of his disciples obtained deliverance from the body at the same hour with their 
master 

3 Their Doctrine.— It is difficult to give a system which will apply to the 
whole sect, among whom various opinions prevail. A number of Jamas come 
near to the orthodox Hindus They acknowledge something of a deity, yet 
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deny a Creator, and reverence m a limited sense Hindn d«oea They retain 
the ten oereanomee connected with progress through Ida up to marria ge. 
They marry like the Hindus— burn their dead, but ohaervs no ahraddha 
Strict Jamas are constrained to a life of mendicity The chief Jau»a wore 
gloomy ascetics, assuming the rights of deity, and denying the authority of 
God. They Bay that the earth is formed by nature, that is, by inherent pro 
pertiee existing in itself , that spirit is found in two conditions, emancipated, 
and enclosed by matter , that but one spirit is individuated through the whole 
universe of animated existence (although Charvaka, a Jama leader, denied the 
existence of spirit altogether) — that all human affairs are regulated by religion, 
and irreligion, * e, by works of merit and dement, that religion naturally 
purifies and immortalize* its possessor, and that irreligion defiles, degrades, 
and rums men , that the future births of men are regulated by present actions , 
that works of merit will raise a person to one of the twelve heavens , that for 
eight miles beyond the highest heaven, all is darkness , that below this heaven 
is a heaven, m which all who obtain unchanging happiness remain, and is 
36,000,000 miles long , that the inhabitants of this world oocupy 1,332 cubits 
of these regions , that below are five other heavens, occupied by ascetics some- 
what leee pure tlian the former that lower still are twelve heavens, one below 
the other , that the earth is next hung in air , beneath, water , and still lower, 
darkness Persons sinning in the abovenamod heavens, become men or 
animal a, and sink into a Tegion of torments, while others ascend from the 
earth, and occupy their conches, or places of repose in heaven 

4 Their Duties — The Jama bathes in the morning, shakes his garment and 
mat to punfy them, repeats prayers to persons possessing the five qualities of 
Unhuntu, Siddbu Acaryu, Oopadhyaya and Sadhoo , makes an address to 
wiBdom, religious light, excellent conduct, and devotion , walks round a Jama 
temple three times , bows and prays to the image of a Jaiua yogee, carved in a 
sitting posture , goes to bis spiritual guide, and makes bis vows to him for the 
day , solicits alms at a oertain number of houses, for the food of the day , re- 
turning he mutters incantations to remove the sins committed m killing in- 
sects, by treading on them unwittingly as he passed through Btreets , eats , 
praya again, to the persons designated as above , continues silent nearly all the 
day , at its close again repeats incantations, Ac Many other duties must be 
passed over, as too numerous to introduce here The person who by practis 
ing the duties of the Jama religion, renders himself worthy of the worship of 
Indru and the other gods, who delivers himself from chains of the world 
obtaining complete emancipation from matter becomes a proper object of 
worship to all creatures Passing by the festivals, &c , of this port, we have 
only room to add, that at the time of a Jama mendicant s l^st sickness, a das 
ci pie repeats a oertain prayer to him and rehearses the praises of the Jama 
mendicants After his death, with his body are burnt the brush with which 
he swept the road or his seat, that he might not destroy animal life, his staff, 
hiB beggar b bag, and a lump of wheated paste 

There are five sects of Jamas, but the difference between them is trifling 
The DigamburuB, who wear no clothes , the Tern punt bees, the Dhoorcyag, 
the Loonkaa, and the Bouddhua — Asiatic Observer 


Weslktmt Chapel at Tbibcoxaiee 

On Sunday, the 23d March, the Wesleyan new Chapel at Trincomalee, was 
opened for Divine Service 

The services appointed for the occasion were conducted bv the Missionary* 
m the English tne Portuguese, and the Tamil languages , and much interest 
was excited The building is m a central situation, and has ooet eighteen 
thousand nx dollars , towards this gum between six and seven thousand ni 
dollars have been contributed by a liberal and generous public, for which the 
Missionaries desire to make a grateful and public acknowledgment — Modem 
Ooi irwr 
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Acootnrt of Jrrou, 

(In a Senes of Letters to the India Oaeette ) 

-Letter J 

Sm, — It ib with much satisfaction I resume my pen, for the purpoee of 
communicating to you the few remarks I made on Jypore, and the adjacent 
country, during a hasty journey through it a Bhort time Bince I have copied 
verbatim from my journal written on the spot, because I oonceived I should 
thereby best explain to you my feelings, m viewing the objects I attempt to 
describe 

My route on this journey was m Nusseerabad, which place I formerly 
alluded to as a considerable outpoat station on the western frontier, situated 
close to Ajmere and as I at that place first came to a resolution of keeping a 
diary, I cannot do it such injustice as to pass it over unnoticed , but as I 
believe I have been anticipated on that subject, I shall not trouble you with a 
very copious description of it 

Nusseerabad, then, I am led to understand, derives its name from the title 
of “the Nuwab Nusseer Ud Dowlah/’ bestowed by the court of Delhi on Major 
General Sir David Ochterlony, Bart , by whom, on its formation, the station 
was considerably benefited It is situated on one of those boundless plains 
peculiar to Jtajpootana, intersected by email ranges of barren rocky hills, and 
covered with innumerable pieces, great and email, of loose rocky flint, as well 
aa huge masses sprouting out of the earth which may justly be termed the 
only production of the soil (which, so abundant are they, they very nearly hide), 
for not a particle of cultivation, and except in the rains, not a blade of grass 
ib there to be seen To the rear (S E ), and left of cantonment, scarce a soli- 
tary hillock presents itself to bound the view, which is only terminated by the 
horizon , but in the front (N W ), and on the nght, at the distance of from 
three to four miles successive ranges of these rbuio uninteresting hills, of the 
real appearance of which language is unable to grve you a correct idea, form 
an effectual barrier to the survey Notwithstanding lielevelnesa of the plain, 
advantage had been taken of a Bhghfcly (scarcely perceptible) rising ground, on 
which the cantonment is situated, and to give you some idea of the extreme 
fertility of the country, I must inform you, that from the most elevated 
spot, Dut one b tun ted dwarf tree, wmch bv some fortuitous chance 
has Bprung up m the centre of a road in the very middle of the station, and 
not a particle of vegetation except what is produced at a very considerable 
expense m the gardens of a few who can afford the luxury of raising vegetables, 
meet the eye, although it wanders over many miles of country This tree, you 
will readily believe, is looked on aa a great curiOBity , so much so, that it la 
called “Meer Khan’s tree, 1 ' by which name, indeed, it was known when the 
spot was selected for a cantonment. Water is by no means bo abundant a* it 
would be convenient to have it Government hae, at a most enormous expense, 
most liberally blown up (the expression “dug would be misapplied here) ft 
number of wells and a tank , but the few wells which are not brackish are 
chiefly dry in the hot weather, and the tank affords bnt a slender supply of 
water for not less than 10,000 people, besides the horses of the cavalry and 
artillery So great is the distress, that sentries are constantly posted to take 
care of the water in cantonments , and during the hot weather, that valuable 
liquid is brought from a distance of one and even two ooss, from some part* 
of the station, for drinking , for tatties you may get it as you can To account 
for tins great scarcity, I must inform von, that about five feet from the surface 
is the solid rook, from sixty to seventy feet of which must be blown, up before 
water is discoverable, and even then the chanceB are very much against its 
being drinkable The expense, consequently, is great — on an average about 
a thousand rupees — so that but few bungalows are supplied with them 

Prom the want of jungle, timber and fuel is, of course, very expensive , what 
little there is, is brought from the adjacent hills, where a land of brush-wood 
very scantily grows , but timber for building, or any other purposes, m trass 
ported from Agra and Mutra, upwards of 200 miles distant 
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I shall not dwell much longer on the bamUUM and comfort* of Na « wet a b*d , 
snffioe it therefore, to say, that u a oantonment it u extrawely i wsfl and regu- 
larly laid out the public buildings are all pucka, and on the moat ex tenure 
scale , we may, therefore, conjecture that the poet will be permanent, 'Hie few 
bungalows there are, are extremely superior for such a place, bat, of oourie, 
very dear, nevertheless, I fear those who built them must hare suffered con- 
siderably, as half their original coats axe not procurable The beat bungalow 
in the station cost 24,000 rupees, and none at all habitable hare been built 
under 5,000 rupees , at present such are to be had, aocordmg to circum standee, 
from 1,600 to 2,500 A racouet court, and large station bungalow, including a 
theatre, reading rooms, <fcc <xc had been commenoed on by subscription, and I 


be successful m their endeavors, tbey have my beat wishes. A he Rudder -Baaaar 
is very fortunately well supplied, though, or course, at dear rates , and even a 
solitary merchant or two from Bombay resort to it with cloth and European 
luxuries Imm e diat ely in front of the cantonment is the once royal oitv of 
A] more, situated at the foot of a range of hills, on the top of which at its N E. 
ertremity us the Port of Tarraghur, given up to ub, I believe, in 1818. On a 
very clear day the Port is distinguishable from the flag staff top over the 
fore-moet ranges of hills , hi a straight line it is not more than four or five 
miles distant, bat by the road, which rnnB through a pass in the hills, it js 
upwards of fourteen The Political Agent has converted into a very comfort- 
able residence an old native building just without the city, which is surrounded 
by a wall and ditch, capable, however, of affording little protection against an 
experienced or powerful enemy The city of A] mere may be ranked high 
amon^ the fixBb class of native towns , most of the houBes are pucka , the streets 
are wider than usual, and some of the buildings afford convincing proof erf its 
former opulence During the troubles consequent on the appearance of the 
Pmdareea in that neighbourhood, and the petty wars and devastations which 
prevailed, A] mere suffered considerably , but under the mild and benefloent 
rule of our Government and the constant attention and exertions of the Poll 
tical Agent, it is recovering its pristine celebrity The fort of Tarragurh, 
which commands it, is naturally so strong as to be impregnable to open 
foroe , onlv on one spot is it possible to climb the rugged rocks by which it 
is protected , and there a path, the only one leading to it, and tbe only possible 
mode of entrance, is said to be nearly three coss in length The small space 
of level country m front of the city forms an amphitheatre, surrounded by 
low ranges of hills , the soil is everywhere sandy, and quite incapable of cut 
tivation The Dowlut Bagh, in which the royal palace once stood, though 
small, is very pretty, and is situated on the banks of a pretty clear lake, not 
lesB than six miles m circumference Rome remains of old buildings belong 
ing to the palace which overhang the lake, have been converted into quarters 
for the Officer on duty, Commissariat Officer, Assistant Political Agent Ao. Ao 
Tbe lake is well stocked with fish, I should imagine, nevertheless that very 
agreeable addition to a good breakfast ib but very Beldom to be met with either 
m cantonmente or at A j mere Alligators, thanks to the pregudioee of the 
natives, who take care to keep a good supply, abound, and they may perhaps 
make free with the rooee mutches On the opposite side of the lake a lofty 


.e opposite side 
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range of hills, without a break in them, with the exception of a scarcely passable 
pass leadmg to Pohur, a celebrated place of religious resort, famed too for a 
large cattle fair in November, effectually shuts out the view, and by no means, 
you will guess from what I have generally remarked of the hiH« m fiajpootona, 
adds to the beauty of the soene I am proceeding in my description at a very 
slow rate towartU Jypore, and as I have trifled away so much paper Without 
coming to the point, I think it advisable to fill up my sheet with further des- 
cription a of the country on the road to that place, forbearing to apeak parti- 
cularly of it toll my next letter After passing the first days halting-plaoe, 
my route lay in a N K. direction, parallel to a range of holla, whieh I kept at 
no great distance on my left for several days, and which, I have little doubt. 
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is the vary aams of which I shall heroafta r speak m raj msobxm rf JjffOW- 
The third halting place, about two or three and thirty miles from Sh aaocr a- 
bed, M> the commencement of the Jypore territory, the intermediate cue bebj£ Sn 
the country of the Baja of Kishengurh, the capital of which, of the same TJ fl TKi, 
lies about Reran milee north of Deedwana, at the foot of the hills, on the *ttra- 
mifc of which the fort is easily distinguishable at some distance The Baja -of 
Kiahengtirh is an independent pnnce, but of no great power or influence. He 
resides in a fort close to his capital, on the banks of a pretty lake, in which he 
obligingly permits gentlemen from Nusseerabad to fish. The extreme beauty 
of the spot and superior salubrity of the air, mdnce parties of pleasure and 
invalids to avail themselves of the permission, it being situated at bo conve 
meat a distanoe But I am spinning out my letter to too great a length, there- 
fore adieu for the present 

Letter II 

In continuation of my letter of tha 12th inBtant, descriptive of Jypore and 
the adjacent country, I must claim your attention for one moment to a few 
remarks on the general state of the country, and on the personal appearance 
and character of the Rajpoots m the province of Jypore, which I trust you will 
not consider foreign to the subject The country has suffered bo much from 
having been for a number of years previous to the overthrow and extermina- 
tion of the Pmdarees, overrun and laid waste by thoBe formidable banditti, to- 
gether with the internal dissensions and hostilities whioh prevailed, and there 
By hastened its nun as by no means fcohavervooi ered its former state of popula- 
tion , in fact, the inhabitants having been compelled for their personal safety 
to quit their villages and fly their country, have not yet returned. A great 
proportion of the few villages scattered over the country are entirely uninha- 
bited and fallen into ruins, and thoBe which are still m preservation have ao scanty 
a population as to be quite inadequate to the cultivation of the country, not a 
hundredth part of which bears the least appearance of ever having been touched 
by the plough The appearance of the plauiB then, with which Jypore abounds, 
is desolate m the extreme , hour after hour, day after day, and, I had nearly 
added, week after week, does the same monotonous unvarying scene of 
desolation meet the eve of the traveller , except in the immediate vicinity 
of villages, where only just sufficient corn is grown for their own consump- 
tion , not a particle of vegetation is to be found , the plains are covered with 
dry grass, and with here and there a email stunted hush, or dwarf tree, afford 
mg neither fruit nor shade 

ThB villages and towns are confined to the high roads, and even there vary 
nnsooiably situated, at ten twelve, and even twenty miles apart , m the 
interior desolation and barrenness are predominant, and tbe country is, m the 
literal sense of the word, a desert The few places I have seen deserving of 
the name of a town are surrounded by rather formidable mud walla and 
ditohes, with generally an interior fort or citadel of pucka work, and some 
have even to boast of one or two ruined pucka-housee , tbe residencies of the 
Killadar, and other great personages, with a few neem trees flourishing about 
them To such places the present small population of the country betake 
themselves , thither they flock for self preservation a sure proof of the 
little dependence thev nave on protection from plunder and rapine under 
native government Tbe villages, many of which are miserable m the 
extreme, composed frequently of not more than a dozen huts of the most infe 
nor description, are also for the most part fortified with the remains of a 
mound or wall, and protected by a mud fort either in the interior or immediate 
vicinity Such precautions, in snob a country, however apparently trivial 
and insignificant, were by no means useless , rovmg bands of horsemen 
traversed the country m search of plunder, and even the weakest wall and 
ditch were sufficient to stop the progress of such troops, and save the lives 
and some part of the property of those who fled to their protection. The 
Rajpoots are in person tall and robust, and are generally esteemed brave , 
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their occupations are those of the soldier and agriculturist, the former of 
Which however, they eeoin to prefer The troops which they bring into the 
field are chiefly home , indeed, they appear to entertain rather a slight 
opinion of a foot soldier They are extremely fond of horses, which they take 
a pleasure m breeding and their mode of training and manoeuvring them 
when mounted is super-excellent their feats are only to be equalled at 
Aatley’a , and were they disciplined they would be inferior to no cavalry in 
the world Independent of tneae reasons for the disproportioned excess of 
horse, the nature of the oountry seems peculiarly adapted for that description 
of troops The immense plains enable cavalry to act with peculiar efficacy, 
and render it irresistible, when opposed only to the unconnected and nn 
disciplined infantry of a Native Army The Rajpoots are of a high caste, and 
evince a reluctance to intermix with the natives of other parts of India, 
whom they look down on with contempt They are extremely fond of a red 
turban, which appears to be a national distinction equally gratifying to them 
all, old men and boys, and even their women, inclining to this colqr The 
people are by no means remarkable for hospitality but I believe if not offend 
ed, they will not generally interfere with or insult a European , the natives 
of other parts, however, do not think it safe to travel alone through 
R&jpootana, and where some of those have done so, they have almost in 
variably been murdered But to return to the subject of my letter, from 
which I have too Widely wandered I have not, however, from the short- 
ness of ray remarks, said one-half of what I could have wished to have 
written, either on the Btate of the country or character of its mhabi 
tants, you must therefore, attribute the imperfection of the description 
to my being at a Iobb for room, rather than to any other cause On 
approaching the city of Jvpore the country becomes unusually sandv, and t 
assumes, if possible a more desolate appearance than ever , it is covered with 
high grass, or rather reeds and without anv appearance of vegetation till 
Within half a mile of the walls, when a most luxuriant cultivation bnrstH upon 
the view, whioh, with the splendid appearance of some of the flue buildmgs 
which overtop the walls, presents a highly gratifying contrast to the general 
harrennass of the oountry The much esteemed and hospitable Resident has 
fitted up a native house in a garden, about a coss in front of the city To the 
exertions of this excellent gentleman are travellers in that part of the country 
indebted for every comfort they denve , by his representations, regulations 
have been made and orders have been is&qed which prevent m most oases 
the possibility of just complaint The Police, as far as it regards Europeans, 
deserves the highest credit, and I am happy in bearing testimony to the 
civility and attention to our comforts which his exertions hare prooilred us, 
and whioh I experienced in the most gratifying degree Shortly after my 
arrival, I proceeded with a party to visit the city and palace the Resident 
having kindly secured for ub permission to inspect the latter It will almost 
be unnecessary to observe that the city of Jypore, whioh was built about 
seventy years ago by an Italian during the reign of Jy Sing from whom I 
conclude the orty was named, is the capital of the province or the same name, 
and one of the three principal Rajpoot States, the two others being Oudepore 
and Joudpore It is an extensive city, situated E N E of the cantonment of 
Nusaaeerabad, at a distanoe of 82 miles, in a valley of a crescent shape formed 
by the surroun d mg hills which are strongly fortified both by nature unfl art, 
and afford an ample protection to three aideB, the fourth having no defence 
but thfl city wall, which is of stone, with a pucka facing, without -either ditch 
or rampart This city presents a remarkable contrast to the generality 
of native towns, mid is generally esteemed the most beautiful in ludia. 
Its streets are moat conveniently broad, and run parallel, and at right 
angles, with the greatest regularity and correctness , unfortunately, 
however, the Buneeoa have been allowed to erect booths in the Centre 
and on the sides of some, which greatly disfigure them On entering 
the town, the first street bears evident traces of former grandeur, and it is afefl 
(although sadly neglected, and in some places, from the sloth and selfish 
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prejudices of the natives, gomg fast fco decay) very pretty It is Dot lose than 
100 feet m breadth. , aud m cleanliness, notwithstanding it# dilapidatio n, 
might vie with the beet in any second rate town m England. At the top of 
it four streets meet and one of them, the grand ohouk, is the principal street 
in the city , itB breadth is from forty to hity yards, and beneath the centre of 
of it m an aqueduct, which affords "by means of wells plaoed at every ten or 
twelve paces, a plentiful supply of water when it is not blocked up, which 
unfortunately is the case at present In the centre of this street is the 
principal entrance to the palace of the royal family, of which I shall speak 
hereafter , and another leading from it, in which the Hawa Muhul is situated. 
Is remarkable for its being paved, of which, I believe, there is not another 
instance in India The whole of the buildings in Jypore, whether public or 
private, whether of the poor or rich, are pucka, and the architecture, 
although Asiatic, is extremely handsome and elegant , indeed, I am disposed 
to think that, m point of neatness and beauty, the grand ohouk would 
scarcely be surpassed by more than half a dozen street# m England The 
uniformity and regularity which have been observed m planning and budding 
so large a place are truly remarkable the whole city must, I should couclude, 
have Been built by the Grovernmenfc, or I cannot acoount how an oh uniformity 
could have been preserved had individuals been allowed to build for them- 
Belvea On visiting the palace we were Tequeited to leave our elephants, 
horses, Ac &c , as well aa our ohattas, at the outer gate, as they could not be 
admitted within it , our servants were also denied admission, it being con 
trary to the etiquette of the Court to allow menials to enter We, however, 
had every attention paid us by the oSloer* of the palace, who were deputed to 
attend on, and point out to ua the cunoaitieB of the place So great was the 
varietv of splendid and elegant apartments into which we were Ushered, 
that I ain at a loss where to commence m my description , my paper will not 
admit of my mentioning a twentieth part of them I must, therefore content 
myself with noticing such aa more particularly attracted my attention at the 
time The Dewan Khaa (hall of audience) was I believe, the first place we 
were shown, and I must confess that I felt much disappointment m if I had 
been led to expect, in the hall of audience, one of the most magnificent and 
adorned apartments in the palace , to my great astonishment, however it 
wbb a large, stately, massive building, open on all sides, and supported by 
marble pillars, but without any of the rich ornaments I had been mduoed to 
expect , on the contrary it was remarkable for its eunphcity, and in this 
respect totally different from the interior of the palace From the hall of 
audience we were led to a Bpot for the purpose aa the Darogah (Chamberlain) 
confidentially informed us, of being viewed bv the Ranee (the mother of the 
present Raja who is an infant of three yearB and consequently still 
confined to the women’s apartments I , we tried hard to get a peep at her 
HigbneBa but although w* were shown the window from which she was aur 
veying us we could not get a single gbmpse The Ranee’s State apartments 
are extremely beautiful, immediately above the palace gardens, which, are laid 
out m the moBt tasty and elegant manner The rooms were spacious, and da 
corated with pictures and mosaic work of a superior kind the ceilings were 
most exquisitely adorned, and the floors were covered with the finest white 
cloth stuffed with cotton The windows are strongly fastened, and so well 
covered with gauze, Ac &c , as utterly fco prevent the possibility of her being 
discovered from the gardens, although she can with the greatest ease observe 
everything that ib gome; on below Across the verandah leading to this suite 
was a scarlet cloth purda, in which were brass plates, with small holes drilled 
m them, through which the Ranee addressed her ministers or others with 
whom she was obliged to converse 

Letter Itl 

The apartments of the palace throughout are extremely superb, and far 
Deeded my most sanguine expectations One suite, however, more particularly 
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attracted my admiration , in it the moit beautiful pgrta ol the mosaic work 
m the Taj have been successfully mutated, and the oeriling* are deooratod with 
the greatest splendour and taste, and at an expense which must have been 
enormous, from the profusion of precious stones which have been laid oat cm 
them. Attached to several of the apartments are beautiful marble baths, over- 
shadowed by orange and other odoriferous shrubs, which spread the most en- 
chanting perfumes throughout the place , in fact, no luxury, no eleganoe, of 
which we read accounts in Eastern tales and the Arabian Night’s Entertain 
meats, eeem wanting there to charm the senses and inflame the passion# The 
gardens, which are laid out m the European manner, are surrounded by lofty 
wallfl, and terminated by a large artificial lake, m which are a multitude of 
turtles, so tame as to assemble to be fed on a certain signal, which they well 
understand. The gardens are of considerable extent, and are watered by 
fountains in ever)' part , there is a great variety of very pretty trees and shrubs, 
and amongst them the cypress and others, evidently exotic Within the ex 
tenor wall of the palace is an observatory, built at the same time with the oity , 
we unfortunately, from the lateness of the hour, did not see it, but I learnt 
that it was handsome and well built. It is lamentable to reflect on the imp obey 
and cruelty of the custom which prevents the liberation of the unfortunate 
women i mm ured m the zenana, of an eastern Prince after his decease All the 
females on the establishment of the late Raja of Jypore are still confined in 
the palace, never to be released, except by death How praiseworthy would it 
be to break through such a dreadfully tyrannical custom 1 and how much is it 
to be regretted that some generous, noble minded man of rank does not set 
the example, and show himself superior to so unnatural a custom 

The present Raja will not be released from the female apartments until he 
in five years old, when he is to be crowned , and at the same time fetch home 
lna wife, for he is already espoused 

Ab yet no man has seen the future Sovereign, except the Prime Minister, who 
wae permitted, bb the greatest favor in consideration of his high rank, and 
relationship to the Ranee, to see him , euoh an honor being altogether con 
trary to etiquette 

p- During the minority of the Raja hiemother is Regent, and with the assistance 
of a ministry, composed of the principal Thakoors, exercises despotic sway 
The extent of the palace is immense, and the quantity of marble which must 
have been expended m building it would be scarcely credible, were it not 
known that that stone abounds in the hills in the vicinity of Jypore, from 
whenoe the greater part, if not all, of what was used in erecting the Taj was 
procured. 

All the temples and tn onuments commemorative of Suttees are of marble j 
and many of the houses, if not entirely composed, have some parts formed of it 
There is but one objection which I could discover m this truly elegant palace, 
and it is one which must immediately strike a European — the want of more 
capacious corridors and passages it is remarkable that the passages leading 
to the principal and most splendid parts of the palace are so narrow as scarcely 
to admit two people abreast, and many of them without light 

Elephant fighting seems to be a popular diver non at Jypore, we saw several 
elephants at the palaoe, of a most enormous size, and so savage as not to admit 
the mahouts to approach them In the rear of the city are some very pretty 
gardens and summer-houses, surrounded by groves of orange trees, and cooled 
by fountains playing around them , and a number of very elegant light marble 
temples give the whole soene mi appearance of such beauty, as well mgh to 
make you doubt its reality Jypore is not celebrated for exoellenoe in any 
description of manufacture , it has no corn or other articles with which to 
carry on a trade, I am, therefore, at a loas to understand whenoe arises its 
prosperity and wealth, for it oertamly is, as it appears, a rich Mid thriving 
city Some very pretty toys, Ae Ac , were formerly carved in marble in • 
most superior style, but for some tune they have evidently fallen off, and now 
very few, and those quite inferior, and at an advanced price, are procurable 
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Ameer, tire former capital of the province, is situated in a email valley, en- 
tirely mu-rounded by lofty hHl» p which are similarly fortified to those round 
Jypore, from which place it is distant, about five miles, newly north Ke 
road to it has over a very dzffioalfc psee in the rear of the city, which, for* the 
convenience eommnnioation, has been paved, but nevertheless the road is 
naturally eo bad as to be scarcely passable 

The palace, which since the death of the late Raj a has been uninhabited, w 
going met to decay It is situated half way up a particularly high hill, on the 
top of which, just over the palace, is an apparently strong fort, but, of course, I 
had no opportunity of ascertaining that point preoisely Report had spoken 
of the palace of Ameer, as far superior to the new one in magnificence and 
elegance of appearance bat from personal inspection I can speak confidently 
to the inaccuracy of the report, and the whole party coincided in opinion And 
yet, to do it justice, the Dewan Khaa is much handsomer, and the whole of the 
marble is of a purer nature and evon the workmanship in some particulars is 
undoubtedly superior, yet the whole design of the budding is far leas grand 
and elegant The decorations of the apartments are too gaudy to be admired 
by good taste, still there is much to be seen at Ameer to recompense a traveller 
for the fatigue of coming from Jypore JnBt below the palace is the City, which 
appears to nave been handsome, though, of course, much deserted, and, there- 
fore, falling to decay Ihe pucka buildings are numerous, and give the place an 
air of magnificence , but there is none of that regularity and uniformity which 
fco materially improve Jvpore , after seeing which the appearance of Ameer 
would have afforded as little amusement as pleasure, we did not therefore, 
minutely examine, which may account for the paucity of my re mar ks on it 

Of Jypore I have little more to say , my stay there was too short to enable 


of the city itself, what little I have said will, I hope, serve to give you some 
idea of it Circumstances obliged me to hurry through the palace, without 
allowing myself time to examine many things highly deserving of attention, 
and the same oau«e compelled me to leave the place without aeemg the Huwa 
Muli til observatory, and other great cunoeitieB in the city and its vicinity, a 
description of which would, I am sore, have interested you I trust, though, 
that some of your correspondents in that part of the country will oblige you 
with further particulars regarding the city and its neighbourhood, more 
entertaining than it has been in my power to give you Of the climate and 
boiI of the province of Jypore I have hitherto said nothing , in hopes, however, 
of a Bhort account of them proving useful, I will as briefly as possible make 
known to you what has come to my knowledge on the subject The soil 
throughout the country is extremely and unpleasantly sandy, and strongly 
impregnated with salt, a great quantity of which. 10 collected and exported from 
thence Judging from the appearance of the crops in the vicinity of villages, 
and wherever there is a plentiful supply of water I conclude that the sou is 
decidedly favorable to agriculture, where the earth is unincumbered with rook 
and kunkur I have seldom remarked a more luxuriant cultivation than I 
saw close to the walls of the city of Jypore but my observations were by no 
means confined to that spot or even to itB neighbourhood Were the population 
at all adequate to the cultivation of the country, and the ryots protected from 
violence and oppression, I have little doubt the greater part of Rajpootana, 
miserable as it now is, might be converted into as fine a corn country as any 
m India. Gram, wheat, Barley and even oats, might be cultivated to great 
advantage, and, with salt, saltpetre, and other trifling articles, be exported, to 
balance the importation erf a number of oomforts, and even necessaries which 
are much required. 

The c lima te is beyond a doubt healthy — the rains are delightful , whilst they 
last, the weather is temperate, very frequently sufficiently so to nuke a doth 
edat eesentiftl to oomforfc At that season a westerly wind prevails wh ereas 
in the Dooab, and, I believe, throughout the provinces, an easterly wind oon 
fto&tly blows The cold weather is very pleasant, although Bomotrhat foggy 
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at times The mornings and evenings are extrettiftlj^old, but daring the day 
the heat is considerable, from the reflection of the wuz*a rays by the rooks ana 
sand. The hot season, although, perhaps the healthiest, is certainly the un- 
pleasant penod, and the heat 10 generally intolerable The hot wind blowing 
over snob an extent of parohed country, burning sands and rooks, is particu 
larly distressing, but the greatest annoyance is the high wmds^whioh p re rail 
at the season From the beginning of February to the beginning of July, for 
a fortnight and three weeks together, it blows day and night, without inter- 
mission, a complete gale of wind, and the quantity of burning sand whjch 
it raises, so as absolutely to obscure the sun, is most overpowering No exer 
tion can keep it out of the house, it penetrates the best doors , it mixes with 
your food, which is generally m the proportion of one fourth sand, — if you 
venture to open the door, you are nearly buried ahve with sand , and if you 
close it, you are half killed by the heat Bat still with all these disadvantages 
it is a healthy season, as is the climate generally, and from what I have seen 
I still hope that the tune may come, when a great improvement m the state of 
this extensive province may take place A mild, generous and wise Govern 
ment will effect this by affording its protection and support to tbe ryots, and 
I may vet have it m mV power aomo years hence to inform yon, that my hopes 
and wishes relative to Bajpootana have been realised. 


On TUB OuiQDi AVD HlSTOBY 0? THS AbSACIDSB 
(From the Second Number of the Journal Anatique ) 

It ib generally supposed, that the speciee of Government which prevailed 
some centuries ago, called the Feudal System, was peculiar to Europe , and 
that we must seek: its origin in the t cu-eate of Germany Nevertheless, if, 
instead of admitting facts without discussion, as is often done, we examine 
this opinion, it will vanish before enquiry, or at least admit of remarkable 
modifications , and it will be evident, that if we have derived the feudal system 
from the forests of Germany, it certainly did not originate there 

If we compare Europe as it was in the 12th century, with the monarchy 
founded by the Arsaciaes, m Asia, three oentunes before our era, we shall 
behold similar institutions mid customs , we shall find the same ranks, and the 
Bamo titles even those of Marquis, Baron, Knight, and simple men at arms 
In both cases, a considerable number of men enjoyed all the privileges of liberty, 
whilst a much greater number was altogether deprived of it Our lmagrn 
ation generally p amts before us m the East a wretched troop of slaves subjected 
to a despot Under the Arsacides, no doubt, the Persians, the Syrians, and 
other natives of Asm, were almost all Blares , but they were in the same con 
ditnonasthe Gauli and the Romans under tbe dominion of the Franks, and by the 
same law, that of conquest they composed the mass of the population Bnt 
it was not thus with the Parthiane like our warlike ancestors, they were great 
lovers of liberty, but chiefly on their own behalf, and with very little consider 
ation for that of others To drink, to hunt, to fight, to make and unmake 
kings these were the noble occupations of ft Parthian Those who prefer a 
tempestuous liberty to what they call tranquil servitude, would have found 
themselves quite to their content among them , for, as was the case at the 
Polish diets, blood often flowed in their electoral assemblies , and more' than 
once has the edge of the sword interrupted the speech of a rash orator The 
throne belonged of right to a smgle family , even the claim of seniority was 
recognised , but woe to him who added no better titlee this turbulent nation 
was disposed to obey only those princes whose righto had been sanctified by 
victory Such was the people before whom the Soman power was obliged to 
become stationary How were their formidable armies composed P of the 
same materials as with us The Parthian nobles, man and horse, covered with 
steel, may be not inaptly compared to our men-at-arms, our prexue chmaUere ; 
the strength of their armies consisted in them alone , the people who fought 
Qn foot were reckoned for nothing, the noble knight was only held in any 
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consideration, who was nch enough to take other brave men into big pay, of 
possessed himself such valour and renown as could attach others to his fortune. 
When Mark Antony marched to the East, to revenge the defeat of C rasa us, 
the Sang of the Parchians had occasion for only 850 knights, or men-at-arms, 
to overcome him. Shortly before, twenty five Parthian knights had con* 
quered Judea and taken Jerusalem It would be easy to extend the parallel far 
ther, Mid show the strik ing resemblance between the Arsacidean monarchy 
and the kingdoms of the neat We should, not find there it is true, the titles 
of Dake, and of Count, which modern feudalism imparted to the Roman 
empire , bnb we might see a Constable commanding their armies, and Mar- 
quises defending their frontiers Barons, and feudal lords of every sort, 
whose names I cannot call to mind, and among whom were many invested, as 
with ns, with sacerdotal offices, distributed the land among themselves, and 
formed the noble part of the nation or rather the nation itself, whilst the 

K le, atached to the soil, was serf in the full force of the expression At the 
of this political BVBtem was a pnnce, who was called King oj A mgs, and 
was really bo, for his chief vaBsals bore the title of King Their number was 
fixed at seven, like the seven electors of the holy Roman empire 


If we are not the inventors of the Jmdal system, let db not imagine that it 
was first conceived by the Parthmne What is a feudal Government ? It is 
nothing more than the military occupation of a vast territory, divided among 
all the soldiers rank being preserved therein like the gradations in on army 
It is the inevitable consequence of a military Government or a conquest The 
Arsaudes were not the inventors of this mode of Government since they were 
not the- first conquerors of Asia, they succeeded other empires and other con 
qnerors The predeces ors of the Assyrians, those by whom they were expelled 
the Medea and the Persians had a Government altogether similar The 
Arsacides have merely copied them The titles of Master of the World., 
Gi eat King, Kinq rtf A mas, and others besides which have been transmitted 
to ns from people to people from tradition to tradition, have always been used 
to designate the aupreme monarch of Asia, even in those countries that did not 
exactly acknowledge his sway When the Greeks, who professed to defy the 
power of the King of Persia, but who received hiB subsidies, spoke of the King, the 
Great King, it was well known who was meant , no one was ignorant that this title 
appbed only to the prrnoe who reigned in Asm, and who, de jwe or de Jarto, 
wae Sovereign of the world Notwithstanding the momorable victories of the 
Greeks, whioh wtt) be supposed to hare been somewhat, exaggerated by national 
vanity, Greece, but for Alexander, would have ended by becoming a province 
of the Great King He had already proceeded so far as to secure an obedience 
to his commands, in interposing in the disputes of the Greeks , he had as 
tnauy of them as he pleased in his pay, and wanted but little more to be m 
reality their m&Bter W lfchout Alexander, Greece had submitted to the yoke 
almost contentedly 


When the King of Maoedon triumphed over Danas, he became Monarch of 
Asia This is the secret that explains the whole pokhoal oonduot of the oon 
queror The Greeks, little familiar with the pubho law of the East, could 
comprehend no part of that conduct, and oould newer pardon Alexander for 
having forced them to live in peace they wished to regard him only as the 
oppressor of their democracies The memory of this great man has been trans 
nutted to ns through a multitude of frothy declamations , and after more than 
2,000 years, we still judge him with all the prejudices that belong to his 
enemies. If we ought to entertain anv esteem for the destr active genius of oon 
qnerors, why should we not admire Alexander P other personages, celebrated 
on the earn© account, we admire, who scarcely deserved our admiration The 
home of this hero seems destined to eclipse for ever the glory of all other con- 
querors, who undergo a disadvantageous comparison with mm He had one 
defect, almost a solitary one, and it was a defeot belonging to hia country , he 
paid dearly for it, Binoe it oost him boa life Was there ever a man who with 
such slender resources, performed so many and such vast undertakings P With 
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80,000 men he completed the conquest of Asia. J>t it not bo stud, that ha 
triumphed over timid multitudes hi* adversaries might have been deficient 
in military skill, but Darius and the Persians were brave, and this was a mat- 
ter of moment at a period when valour decided almost solely the fate of battles 
The Scythians, the feactriaus, the Indians, opposed him Iona and resolutely ; 
Alexander moreover, had always m arms against him 40, 000 Greeks, as ex 
penenced as hie Macedonians, and animated by all the hatred they were capa- 
ble of cherishing towards a f el low-countryman, whom they regarded as the 
oppressor of their native land. Soaroely arrived at manhood, in the midst of 
factions, he subjected to the yoke warlike republics, jealous of their liberty , 
he left Europe , innumerable nations recognized his laws , nothing arrested hia 
progress, neither Libyan sands nor Scythian snows What are the campaign a 
of modern times compared with these immense military enterprises P He left 
everywhere striking proofs of hiB genius , he did not subvert, he founded a 
new empire The highest mountains m the world were impotent barriers 
between him and his enemies , the icy summits of I mails bowed the head, and 
expanded before him , our geographers are at a lose how to follow him in hia 
distan t career In the peaceful sovereignty of Abio, still more eminent by bis 

g enius than his sword, meditating vaster projects than those he had achieved, 
e died at Babylon, which he wished to make the capital of the world The 
universe lav hashed before him, andhe wae not thirty two years old) The army 
of such a chief must be a nursery of great Captains all were able Generals, — all 
partook of his valour, but not one possessed his genius In Asia, Alexander 
wished to become Persian , they continued Greeks , their history is explained 
m these two words. Alexander wonld have laid the foundations of a lasting 
empire , they retamed but a precarious Bway , miserably supported by “foreign 
mercenaries, and abhorred by the natives Thus the Arsacidee hod little dif 
ficnlty in wresting from their hands the sceptre of Abio. 

The Arsaoidean monarchy was the centre of a vast political system, con 
nected with the Homans on the western side , whilst on the east, it was m oon 
tact with the C banes© empire Thus on one Bide the Parthian 8 might be seen 
Starring np resistance to the Romans, even on the banks of the Danube , and on 
the other, we might have beheld Chinese monarohs interposing as mediators 
m the Banguinary disputes of the Arsaoidean princes This powerful feudal 
monarchy was composed of four principal kingdoms, possessed by one single 
family The elder branch hod Persia , and its chiefi decorated with the title of 
King of Kings, exercised paramount sovereignty over all the princes of hia 
kindred. The Kings of Armenia held the second rank , then followed thoBQ 
of Boot nano, chiefs of all the AJanes and Gothic tribes spread upon the banks 
of the Indus, or in the unknown regions which extend to the north of TTin 
doetan, and to the eastward of Persia In the last rank was the Arsaoidean 
King of the Massaget®, who possessed all Southern Russia, and governed the 
Gothic, Alanes, Saxon, Median, Persian and Indian tribes, stationed on the 
banks of the Volga and the Tanaia We must not be surprised to see these 
people placed far from the geographical positions which their denominations 
would appear to denote it would be difficult to explain and account for this, 
did we not know how the Alcoran has dissevered the members of the same 
Arabian tribe, placing some upon the banks of the Ganges, and others at the 
foot of the Pyrenees The residence m Europe of the Medea and Indians was 
less remarkable, their boundary hue of demarcation being less remote 
Although the earliest origin of the Arsacides must be sought in Asia, yet-, 
when this part of the world was subjected by them, they came from Europe, 
and formed a portion of a powerful nation, scattered from the hanks of the 
Danube to the most distant ooontnas of Upper Asia. This people ware the 
Dacn , this was the national denomination of the Arsacides, and they com- 
municated it tq their subjects Three centuries before our era, Hungary and 
Baotnona bora jointly the name of Dacia, a well known term, which, though 
differently modified by the suooessive idioms which have prevailed m Europe 
and Asia, stall serves to designate the Germans and the descendant* of tea 
ancient Peruana 
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Tt is eary to perceive, from what has been said, that the origin of the 
jLrsafide* is connected with another question of the utmost importance, • 
question often discussed, but still far from being resolved, and the eolation of 
which would explain the intimate relation m respect to language, grammar, 
institutions, manners, religion and physical organisation, which assimilate to 
each other all the people of ancient and modern Europe It 16 well known, 
that the barbarians who demolished the Roman empire, came from the frontiers 
of Asia , their proximity to Asiatic nations explains the remarkable resem 
blance between them. Bat is it imagined, that this was the only trme snoh a 
revolution took place P Is it suppose that it has not often happened, and at 
more early periods before there existed empires sufficiently powerful to 
check these formidable emigrations P The olasBic land is still under the yoke 
of the Turks, who were ones neighbours of the Chinese they govern still in 
Lesser Asia and in Egypt Well, long before the epochs distinguished in 
common history, men who were nob 01 the Bame race but who came from 
nearly as great a distance, subjected Asia and Europe to their rule, and the 
.Nile acknowledged their laws. They invaded, through the present empire of 
Russia, Greece and Germany penetrated into Spain, and, as the Vandals did 
fimoe, passed beyond the pillars of Eero ales, and crossed into Africa, where 
they extended to the dwtant borders of the Senegal An India, distinct from 
A&iatio India, existed m Europe , t be rites and institutions of the Brahmins 
flourished there in full vigour , there, likewise, men at the age of sixty had 
completed their earthly career, and thenceforward disengaged from all duties 
towards the world and their families, only aspired to return into the bosom 
of the Deity from whom their souls were but an emanation, and hastened 
this happy moment by a voluntary death By a more painful path, others 
arrived at the same end separated from the rest of mankind, confined in 
secluded monasteries, subjected to Bevere mortifications, buned in profound 
meditations on the divine essence, these pious monks believed they became 
one with the being whose nature they investigated , and the people, struck by 
their Banctity of Me, decreed them divine honors whilst they lived, and con- 
ceived, whilst acknowledging them for kings, that they had God himself for their 
ruler Many traces of this portrait of European India still subsist in that of 
Asia, and the adjacent regions Wherever we turn, in referring to periods 
far distant from our own, we recognise in Europe, and in Asia, at immense 
distances, and with the same denominations, fragments of the Bame nature 
dispersed by the astonishing revolutions which we have referred to 

The people are the only personages if we may so express it who figure in 
this interesting part of history, tno history of our ancestors We scarcely 
know the names of any of the leaders of these ancipnt and powerful colonies 
it is only as they approach our time that the gloom gradually disappears, and 
that historical facte are perceived with all their detail The power of the 
Ars&cidee is the first of those mighty Governments of which an historical 
narrative can be afforded. Materials are not wanting , but let ua imagine a 
magnificent temple, which has long been suffering from the destructive scythe 
of time, whose imperfect ruins, heaped confusedly together, or dispersed at a 
distance, seem to forbid our distinguishing even the plan of the building , such 
is the object which the history of the Arbacides presents to us There remain 
no chronicles A number of brief passages, mangled, corrupted, dispersed, 
belonging to authors of separate penodB of differen t languages, and of various 
nations, are the only means left of establishing their history The Greeks, the 
Latms, the Armenians, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Persians, medals, inscrip- 
tions, profane and ecclesiastical antiquities, must be laid under contribution 
to restore this groat portion of the annals of the human race. Every link m 
this long concatenation of facts most be carefully discussed and examined m 
all its bearings, in order to assign it the proper place in the senes. It waa in 
the year £60 B C , that the Parthiana first endeavored to snatch the 
aoepire of Asia from the successors of Alexander Arsaoea fell m this attempt , 
but hiB brother Tindates was more fortunate With the assistance of the 
barbarians of the North, he succeeded in obtaining the acknowledgment of his 
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independence Tx»a than a century after, Mitbndsies, not the formidable 
enemy of the Romans, {he was bnt a -vassal of the Area-rides,) but the sixth 
ting of the Parthiana, who bore that name, put & finishing stroke to the 
Grecian power A conqueror and legislator, he governed from the Euphrates 
to the Indus, and princes of his blood ruled in India, m Scythia and Armenia. 
After his death, the Greeks made a last effort fortune smiled upon them for 
a moment , but, speedily the imprudence of their chief, and some allieB who 
came from the frontiers of China to fight under the banners of the AxBacidea, 
put an end to the unequal struggle, and the empire of Asia devolved without 
dispute to the descendants of Arsaces. The defeat of Crassus, and that of 
Antony, the disgrace of which conld not be effaced by the victories of Corbalo 
and of Trajan, proved that the Parthiana had not degenerated. So long as the 
empire subsisted, they were the terror of the Romans the projects of strangers 
were never favored by their diesentiona The enemy destined to over- 
come them was to spring up among themselves One ot their weakest vassals, 
Ardeschir lord of a little district in Persia, gradually increased his strength, 
by reducing other petty lords , then dexterously taking advantage of the 
religious enthusiasm of the people, and the hatred which they cherished 
against the Parthiana, whose foreign extraction thoy had not forgotten, he 
contrived to render himself formidable to the great long, who fell A. D 226, 
leaving the empire to the dynasty of the SassamdeB, after biB family had 
occupied the Persian throne for 476 years The death of the King of Kings 
did not complete the downfall of the Arsacides the pnnces of Bactriana, in 
concert with those of fecythia and Armenia, combined more than once their 
efforts with those of the Romans, against the new possessors of Persia , but 
their power insensibly decayed. The Bactnam, already nearly overcome by 
the Persians, submitted, at the beginning of the fifth century to the Ephtha* 
lite Huns , and the Arsacidea of the North sunk before Attua. Part of their 
subjects sought an asylum in the passes of Caucasus and on the shores of the 
Baltic, where their descendants remain to this day , whilst another part, 
blended with the tribes that overturned the Roman Empire, m flying from the 
victorious troops of the terrible king of the Huna, planted themselves upon 
the borders of the Atlantic Ocean The Arsacidea of Armenia subsisted longer , 
they embraced Christianity thirty years before Constantine had raised it to 
the throne , bo that the kingdom of Armenia was, in fact, the first Christian 
monarchy it terminated m 428 Some of the Arsacidea, fallen from the 
height of royal rank, maintained themselves in Persia, where they reigned in 
the tenth century under the name of Samamdes others, taking a direction 
westward, acquired, by their exploits in Africa and Italy, a high renown there 
m fighting under the banners of Behsanns they ended by mounting the 
tbrone of Constantinople Finally, we agam behold them shining among the 
last defenders of the Christian Faith in Armenia, where their actions are con- 
founded with those of our crusaders. Such was the fate of the Arsaoides I 


JUGGBBJTAOTH 

Juggernauth ia one of the most celebrated places in India All the land 
within twenty miles ib considered holy , but the most sacred bj. -e enclosed 
Within a stone wall, twenty -one feet high, and forms neatly a square two 
sides measuring each 656 feet, and the other two 62b feet m length Within 
this area are about fifty temples, dedicated to vanouB idols , bub the most 
conspicuous building consists of one lofty stone tower, 184 feet high and 
twenty eight feet eight inches square inside, and is called tho Bur Dewal, and 
two adjoining at ouaomlding* with pyramidic&l roofs The idol Juggernauth, 
ins brother Bulbudra, and ms 8 inter Shuhndra, occupy the tower T?he first 
pyramidical building, which is forty feet square inside, is connected with tho 
tower, and is the place where the idol u worshipped dunng^-the bathing 
festival Adjoining this temple ib a low building on pillars, (with a fabulous 
■a nima l m the centre,) which is intended as an awning to shelter the entrance 
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from the rays of the Ban , and after this ib a second budding, with, a pyrami- 
ding! stone roof, where the food prepared far the pilgrims, or others, is daily 
brought, previous to distribution. This latter building is said to have been 
removed from Kanarucik, or the Black Pagoda, and ib called the Beg Mundoep. 

The temple of Juggernauth was erected by Baja Anting Bheern Deo, and 
completed mA.D lly8 The art of arching appears to have been unknown 
even at a much later period, m Oriasa , aa these buildings as well as similar 
ones erected by the two succeeding Rajas, have large massive iron beams, 
wherever a flat surface was required , and the roofs consist of successive 
lavers of b tones projecting a few inches, till the opening ia very considerably 
reduced , iron beams were then put across, to support larger stones, laid flat 
or, in some instances the successively projecting layers were continued till 
stones could reach across the opening and close it up The roofs are orna- 
mented m a singular style, with representations of monsters, which can only be 
understood by a drawing bat the walla of the temples, which are not visible 
beyond the enclosure, are covered with statues of scone Several represent a 
famous Hindu god Mahadeo with his wife, Parbuttee, attitudes so grossly 
indecent, that it seems surprising how auj superstition could debase its vuta 
nes to Buch a degree, aa to make them introduce into their most sacred places 
such filthy and obscene representations 

Bach side of the boundary wall has a large gateway in. the centre but the 
grand entrance is m the eastern face There ls a second enclosure within, 
the area of whioh is raised about fifteen feet. Close to the outer wall, there ib 
a very elegant stone column of basalt , the pedestal is highly ornamented , the 
shaft is of a single stone exhibiting sixteen sides , the diameter is seven feet, 
and the whole oolnmn measures thirty five feet , on the top is a figure of 
Hoonoomaun, a Hindu deity who assumed the shape of a monkey This well 
executed pillar was originally erected before the great gate of the temple of the 
sun at Kanaruok, usually called the Black Pagoda, and when most of the build 
xnga of that temple tell down, it was removed to Juggernauth. The priests 
relate that the present statue ot Hoonoomaun was put there bince its removal 
The original ornament is said to have been the figure of Aroona, the charioteer 
of the sun, and the pillar is thence called Aroonkhumba. 

Hear the north east augle of the boundary wall of the temple there is a 
lofty aroh of pot stone It is used by the Hindus during the festival of the 
Dole Jattra, when three BOver images are swung backwards and forwards 
The swing is fastened to the stone arch by brass obams The arch stands 
on an elevated platform, and the images are Bprinkled with rose water 
and a red powder, like what is used during the hooly This arch was origin 
ally at Kanaruck, and snbsequentlv removed to this place 

The idol of Juggernauth, which is so celebrated that pilgrims resort to 
worship it from the remotest parts of India, is probably the coarsest image m 
the country The figure does not extend below the loins, and it has no hands, 
but two stump b in lieu of arms, on which the priests occasionally fasten hands 
of gold A Christian is almost led to think that it was .an attempt to see how 
low idolatry could debase the human mind The priests endeavor to account 
for the deformity by a strange legendary tale borne thousands of years ago, 
m the Snb Jog, or Sutya Yoga, Maharajah Indradyumna, of Oojern, m Malwa, 
applied to the celebrated manufacturer of gods to make a new ldoL This re 
guest was granted, on condition that the Maharajah should be very patient, 
and not interrupt the work as it could never be completed if any attempt 
was made to Bee the process This caution waa not duly attended to The 
prince endeavored to see what progress had been made and it became neces- 
sary that he should be satisfied with the imperfect image 

It may be easily supposed that a very large establishment of priests and 
pfchars, is attached to each ft temple One of the headmen stated the number 
to consist of 3,900 families, including 400 families of cooks to prepare holy 
food. The provisions furnished daily for the idol and has attendants, oonniat 
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of 220 pounds of noe, 97 pounds of knlfye (a polae), twenty-four pounds of 
moons (a small gram), 180 pounds of olanfiod buffisloe’s butter, eighty pounds 
of inokeftaa, 32 pounds of vegetables, ten pounds of #odt milk, two and half 
pounds of apices, two pounds of Banda] wood, tome camphor (two tolahs), 
twenty pounds of salt, four rupees or ten shillings worth of firewood also 
twenty two pounds of lamp oil for lights at night This holy food is presented 
to the idol three tunes a day The gates are shat, and no one but a few per 
Bernal servant* are allowed to be present This meal lasts about an hour, dur- 
ing which period the dancing girls attached to the temple, dance m the room 
with many pillars On the ringing of a bell the doors are thrown open and 
the food is removed. 

The food prepared for Bale, or bespoken by the inhabitants, is not brought 
into the large tower, but collected in the Begue Mundeer, where it oan be seen 
and sanctified by the idol from his distant throne 

In addition to this food, a very considerable extra quantity is allowed for 
the great festivals and m order to make this superstition as profitable as 
possible, the priests have decided that nothing can pollute the food prepared 
in the temple , it may be conveyed to any place — it may be touched by a Mua 
Bulman, or a Christian, without becoming unfit for a Hindu Notning oan 
bo more convenient than such a belief, as Hindus in general must eat their food 
where it is cooked, and a thousand things may pollute it The consequence is, 
that the cooks are employed to prepare food for most of the pilgrims, at a pnoe 
which varies according to the demand, and is always highest during the 
festivals It is Baid, that a few days before the festival of the Ruth Jattra, 
food is cooked within the court of the temple for at least 100,000 pilgrims 
and it will eaaily be credited, that ou theBe oocaeions the 400 families of oooks 
have full employment The potters make earthen potB of three staee , the food 
is earned away m them, and they form a land of standard measure and, as 
none but new pots oan be uBed, the consumption is very great and supports a 
great many families The only interruption to thia cooking is during the 
tame the iaol is travellmg m his car to the place where he was formed, and 
returning to the temple , about a fortnight in all 

There are twelve festivals celebrated at J uggemaufch during the year, but 
by far the most important season is the Ruth Jattra, when the idol is placed 
on a car, and visits the place where he was originally formed, called J unnnok- 
pore This happens either m June or July, and the number of pilgrims who 
attend, is very much regulated by the season When the new moon of Assaur 
occurs early in June, there is a prospect of fair weather, and about 1 50,000 are 
supposed to attend the oeremorues , but when it is late in the month, many 
are deterred, by the dread of encountering the periodical rains, which destroy 
a great many of the poor deluded creatures, the greater part of whom are 
exposed night and day to the inclemency of the weather A good many 
Hindus undertake this pilgrimage during the driest weather, and arrive to 
celebrate the Chundnun Jattra, on which occasion, Juggernaufh deputes 
several idols to partake of a bath of sandal wood water, prepared on purpose, 
m a little temple on & neighbouring tank. The ceremony closes by a proces- 
sion of these petty idols on rafts, which are floated three tuneB round the tank, 
or large reservoir of water The Raja of Khoordah, who is the hereditary 
high pneet, is expected to attend, and perform certain ceremonies , but ths 
present Raja is a very timid man, and at the last festival, m May 1822, he 
oould not be prevailed upon to nak himself on the water The priests and 
attendants of the idol, during these great oocaeions, always have small sticks 
or cane* m their hands, which they use with very little ceremony On the last 
celebration of the Chundnun Jattra, the pil grime thought that the blows wore 
rather too hard, and too frequent to be borne patiently , they suddenly wrested 
the canes out of the hands of the priests, and retaliated pretty smartly, till lie 
Brahmins found it prudent to retire, and the festival terminated without any 
further "fracas " 
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Thu constant use of the stick is a remarkable feature during all tiae great 
festivals, and, joined to the great rapacity of the pnestB, may easily account 
for the strong dislike the pilgrims manifest towards all the attendants on the 
idol. Instead of mentioning the priests with reBpecfc, they commonly expresB 
the greatest contempt, and accuse them openly of extortion and every kind of 
vice. 


The pilgrims who attend the festival of Cbnndnun Jattra, and wish to remain 
in order to see the Ruth Jattra, are termed Loll Jattrees and they pay a much 
higher tax viz , ten rupees to government, and three rupees to the priest who 
brought them, if they come from the northward , and six rupees if they come 
from the southward and three rupees for the pneBt This regulation occasions 
the receipts to be usually greater at this festival than at any other Forty 
three days after its commencement, the Ghaund Jattra (ordinarily called the 
As nan) is celebrated The idol is brought outside the tower, and placed on an 
elevated platform within the boundary wall, (but visible from the outside,) and 
is bathed A great many pilgrims attend this ceremony, and those who wish 
to remain a fortnight, ana Bee the Rath Jattra, are termed Neem Lolls If 
they oome from the northward, they are obliged to pay government five rupees | 
or if from the southward, three rupees, and one rupee eight annas to the 
pundah who brought them two rupees Biz annas is the tax for five days 


In 1822, a rich lady made an agreement with the British Collector, and on 
her paying a fixed sum, all the pilgrims who arrived during one day were 
admitted without paying 

The Chaund Jattra only la&tB a day, after which the idol of Juggernauth is 
not visible for nearly a fortnight He is reported sick , but it ib understood, 
that during this time he undergoes a thorough repair, and is fresh painted, Ac 
When two new moons occur in Assam, which is said to happen about once m 
seventeen years, a new idol is always made A neem tree is sought for in the 
foreete, on which no crow or carrion bird has perched it is known to the 
initiated by certain signs This ib prepared into a proper form by common 
carpenters, and is then entrusted to certain priests, who are protected from 
all mtruBion the process ib a great mystery One man is selected to take out 
of the old idol a small box containing the Hpirit, which is conveyed inside the 
new the man who does this, xa always removed from this world before the 
end of the year 

"Fifteen days after the Chaund Jattra, or on the new moon of the month of 
ABsanr, the grand festival of the Ruth Jattra is celebrated , the usual tax is 
two rupees for government, and six annas for the premium to the pundahs 

Three ruths or cars of wood are prepared for the occasion — the first has 
sixteen wheels bix feet in diameter , the platform to receive the idol of Jug 
gemauth is twenty three feet square, and the whole oar is thirty-eight feet 
high from the ground. The wood work is ornamented with images,* and 
painted , the oar has a lofty dome, covered with English woollens, of the most 
gaudy colors , a large wooden image is placed on one side as a charioteer or 
driver of the oar , and several wooden. horses are suspended in front of tie car, 
with their legs m the air Six strong cables are fastened to the ruth, by which 
it is dragged on its journey The other two ruths are like this, except being a 
little smaller, one having only fourteen wheels, and the other twelve. 


On the l&th June 1822, the temple was opened for the worship of Jogger 
jurat h, for the first time after hie retirement The concourse of pilgrims is 
always very great, and the British authorities had taken ©very precaution to 
guard against accidents , but as only Hindus are admitted within the temple, 
it was necessary to trust to the priests, to prevent the mgress of too many 


* It deaervea to be noted, that >11 obeoene mages, k> commonly eesu on similar can, have 
been removed hare, and. similar effective representations have been lately removed also from 
the outer walla of the temple. 
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nflcrrnnfl once. Unfortunately, they neglected this precaaijoa. Meu, women 
iud children, aU rushed in the moment the gate* were thrown open. When 
they reached the square build in g next to the grand tower, they hod to descend 
three steps, which were slippery from some holy food haying been spilt , 
eighteen women were thrown down at the foot of the etepa, ana trampled to 
death by the crowd in the rear, before any assistance could he rendered. At 
last, with difficulty, the gates were again closed, and the bodies were examined, 
b at it was too late.' A singular difficulty occurred the dead bodies of strangers 
are only touched by men of very low caste , and people of this description 
are not admitted into the temple If a corpse were carried through one of the 
gates, it would be a very bad omen for whoever might pass through afterwards 
To obviate all these difficulties, whilst the temple was emptied of pilgrims, the 
dead bodies were removed with hooks and poles, and thrown over the Boundary 
wall like bo many dogs The relations of the poor creatures were observed 
lamenting their untimely fate, and must have felt shocked at the mode of 
removing them from the temple 

On the 21st Jane 1822, the town of Pooree Jaggemantb was filled with 
pilgrims , at noon every one crowded to the temple to see Jnggernauth, his 
brother Bulbudsa, and his sister Shnbudra, carried to their ruths or cars, which 
were drawn up close to the gate. 


A loud Bhout from the multitude announced the opening of the gates, and 
the approach of Juggernaufch. A number of priests were dragging slowly the 
ponderous and clumsy idol down the steps, stopping very frequently The 
manifest helplessness of the block of wood weakened not the faith of the 
infatuated pilgrims, and the idol was lifted into his car, amidst the shouts of 
his votaries, who were eager to worship the image The idols, Bulbudra and 
Shnbudra, were likewise carried to their ruths in the same manner At sun- 
set, the Baja of Khoorda, hereditary high priest, and maeter of the idol’s 
wardrobe, made his way through a prodigioiiB crowd m a palankeen, followed 
by a large State elephant. All the European ladies and gentlemen mounted on 
elephants, had assembled close to the cars, to observe the ceremonies. The 
Baja alighted near the ruth of the idol Bulbudra , he was dressed m very plain 
muslin, and barefooted, and a very stout priest led him bv the baud, and 
others surrounded him with efcioks m their hands, which they used very freely 
to keep off the crowd, and, as a farther security, his palankeen and elephant 
were kept close m the rear The Raja is a young man, who for the last two 
years is said to have lost all energy of mind. On this great occasion he eihi 
Sited every symptom of excessive trepidation and alarm. Nothing of a devo 
tional spirit was observable, but a great apprehension of suffering from the 
crowd. On ascending the car by a slop mg platform, he stopped at every third 
step, looked round, ordered his attendants to remove from the ruth many 
intruders, and woe the very image of sulkmees and vexation Several silver 
trumpets sounded, and the pilgrims shouted most loudly When the Baja 
reached the top of the platform, he worshipped the idol Bulbudra, and then 
with a broom swept the floor all round. He was afterwards presented by the 
priests with a silver vessel, containing eesence of sandal wood, with which he 
sprinkled the floor , and then presented some offerings to the idol, from whom 
he received, as a mark of honor, a garland of flowers, which the priests took 
from the images, and put round the Kaja’a neck , and the ceremony concluded 
with the Baja’s prostrating himself flat on the floor before the idol, amidst 
the shouts af the pilgrims and the piercing notes of the ehrill silver trumpets 
He then descended slowly from the car, and proceeded barefooted to the car of 
Juggemauth, and finally to that of his sister Shnbudra, where the game cere* 
monies were perfofmea, and to close his labors for the day, Kb wait behind 
each car, and endeavored to propel it forward, without which ceremony it 
could not afterwards be moved. On a signal being given, a most active scene 
commenced several thousand men, each holding a small green branch in hi* 
b»nd, came running np to the ruths, clearing their way through the crowd 
from a considerable distanoe, in regular files , they soon removed the sloping 
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platforms, each man having first touched the car with hw branch. When all 
W*e ready, these men, aided by the pUgrrmB, laid hold of the cable*, tearing 
cart to keep their faces towards the idoE The ruth of Bulbudra wu the first 
moved , — the shrillness of the trumpets, the shouts of the pilgrims, and the 
creaking of the ponderous wheels, made a most frightful noise The car was 
crowded by people, many had crept under, apd clung to the large axle-trees, 
and it was impossible to look on without shuddering with the apprehension 
that some shocking accidents would happen, whilst so many pilgrims were 
evidently in imminent danger Each car was moved but a snort distance on 
that day, and fortunately without the loss of any lives On the following day 
the dreaded event was but too awfully realized A crowd of pilgrims, too poor 
to pay for admission, had collected at the barrier, and the British Collector, on 
finamg that twenty four had already died from exposure to rain and. want of 
food, humanely opened the gate These poor creatures rushed to worship the 
idols on the ruths, and showed their zeal by pulling the ropes. It haa been 
observed, that they are obliged, out of respect for the idol, to walk backward 
Six pilgrims, stationed close to the car, were aiding m pulling a rope, which 
suddenly yielded, having become slacker than the others. These men fell to 
the ground unheeded by the shouting mob , fouT of them were instantly crushed 
to atoms, the fifth had a leg dreadfully mangled, and the sixth fell between two 
wheels, and escaped unhurt The practice which formerly prevailed of entic- 
ing pilgrims to sacrifice their hves by voluntarily throwing themselves under 
the wheels, has happily ceased, and nothing of the kind was attempted The 
loss of life, however, occasioned by this deplorable superstition, probably 
exceeds that of any other The aged, the weak, the siok, are persuaded to 
attempt thiB pilgrimage, as a panacea for all evils The number of women and 
children is very great The pilgrims leave their families, and all their occupa- 
tions, to travel an immense cust'ince, with the delusive hope of obtaining 
eternal bliss Their means of subsistence on the road is scanty Their light 
clothing and little bodily strength is ill-calculated to encounter mclemenoy of 
the weather When they reach the district of Cnttack, they cease to experience 
the hospitality shown elsewhere to pilgrims It is a burthen which the in- 
habitants could nob sustain , and they prefer availing themselves of the increased 
demand for provisions to augment the price This difficulty is more severely 
felt as they approaoh the temple, till they find scarcely enough left to pay the 
tax to government, and to satisfy their rapacious Brahmin At Pooree Jug- 
gemauth, during the great festival, fire wood or fuel, of any description is 
scarcely procurable It is not even customary for the pilgrims to cook their 
victuals , they are expected to buy holy food which, on snch Occasions, is sold 
at an enormous price, and of very inferior quality Whilst the idol is travelling 
m his car no rice is cooked, nothing but purchased gram is procurable The 
weather ib often bad, and the smallest shelter is only to be had at a heavy 
expense The pilgrim, on leaving Juggernauth, has stall a long journey before 
hrm, and his means of support are often almost, if not quite exhausted The 
work of death then becomes rapid, and the route of the pilgrims may be traced 
by the bones left by the jackals and vultures The country near the temple 
seems suddenly to have been visited by pestilence and famine , dead bodies are 
Been m e Bry direction , panah dogs, jackals and vultures are observed watching 
the last moments of the dying pilgrim, and not unfreqnently hasten his fate. 
It 13 true, that there are at Pooree, and at Cuttack, hospitals where the sick 
may get medicines gratis , but the starving pilgrim is not supplied with food , 
there is no establishment to carry the sick to the hospital and at Pooree Jog. 
gemanth, by Borne strange arrangement, the hospital, instead of being entrust- 
ed to the knlitary Burgeon residing at the plaoe, has been put under the Civil 
Surgeon at Cuttack, who haa important duties to perform at the latter plaoe, 
distant fifty miles Some charitable Hindus endeavored to lessen this evil, 
by leaving lands for the purpose of mam tarn mg poor pilgrims , bat these 
benevolent intentions have been defeated by the avarice of thoee entrusted with 
the lands , and sufficient attention has not yet been paid by the Civil Mthorxtm 
to these charitable institution a — Jftwi oaary Quarterly Otroular 
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COLAIR LaK-8 

Sxtuat&l in th> N 2i E of Jf asultpaiata, and East of Elton! 

The Colan i> ft fres>h water lake of great magnitude and of toe highest ittl» 
purtauce to agriculture Ibis bituated at the N JR projecting corner of the 
Condupillv 1 ircar, and na pomewhat of the bhane of an ov il occupying a 
natural hollow apace of coo ntn in the lutenoi Avriere spvpinl streamy nastm 
to discharge themselves into it Thesp ‘•tieatriR would run off rnfco the Oopu 
tair * if they were not held in on the S h b\ fifteen ■small detached embank 
ments extending m a line ovei ft apace ot tiro miles The breadth of the liko 
vanes from heven to twelve mile** while its excroiae length miy be reckoued 
at twenty two and it meft'suroa m cn< nulf< lente no loss than sixty miles, 
covering an area of nearly 2tn i equal o miles Within its bu-nm are no less thau 
fifteen Islands of various si?es, with torn tour hamlets on them whu h wore 
originally inhabited by P truths or inen ot the low^t t l^te among the Hindus , 
but at present thoy are more than halt deserted with the exception of the 
small oh vated spots where the habitations ne fixed 1 be whole of these Island 3 
are immer-ed when the Like is full which hipped about a month previous to 
the breaking up of the lams m a verv good •~ea=ioii but as this is of short 
duration the more elevated pat t3 soon begin to appt ir above water, andaie 
immediately and very successfully cultivated with paddy, whu h m a very little 
tune spreadb throughout the whole extent of each nf the Inlands presenting 
one great and uninterrupted expanse of verdure One ot the easternmost ot 
the Islands wa» anciently a place of strong defence which the remains of a 
circular fortification tailed 1 olaity cotta «cive to show It is the onlv place 
of the forty four villages on the lake that i- inhabited by Brahmins ana the 
higher orders of Soodris On a failure ok the aiinn il '>upplip<« owing either to 
a aiy seaBOn or toother causes the lake soon dries throughout, and tho great 
eat scarcity of drinkable water pr« vails , so much so a-> noteviuto «erve the 
inhabitants ot the Islands who are upon such occasions compelled to desert 
their plac&= of abode, or to supply them 1 '! lve* from the \ lllages situated in the 
vicinity of thr lake When this happen'’ and it was the case during the yoais 
IBIS and IK 17, it is considered as flu evil equivalent to n limine since it reducers 
to great straits thousands of the peaoantiy belonging to the burroundmg dta 
tncts who are supported, in a great -mBaburc In theiruit of their labors in 
the culture of rice on the Islands and banks of thn lake The number of 
fishermen also, who reside there and find a handsome In elihood bv fishing 
suffer much upon such failures and are in consequence constrained to resort 
to other places till Buch time as circumstance', favor a return Not to men 
tion the finny inhabitants of this lake, which m a good season report states it 
to abound with, in groat variety of sorts and sizes it likewise produces a few 
Bpeciee of shell fish, which furnibh the inhabitants with iood and lime The 
Islands and borders of the lake produne two spetieR of grass, one called Jumboo, 


+ The Oopntair, which diMdes the C ircar of Condapilly fr uni that of Ell ire nud Rajah* 
raundrv, i* tt salt water river, which contribute* very largely to the revenue of the Collectorate 
It is vieited bv the flood tides ae far up aa the Colair and w nuMgated bv small boat*, which 
carry gram, fuel, &c This river produces plenty of Huh, aud fmniehcx employment tor a num- 
ber of poor indigent families who reside new its hanks, and are whulli devoted to Ashing It 
oameaaway any Borplus water tram the lake From Darmap' iram a hamlet in the neighbour- 
hood of the lake the Uoput air, which is deep and muddy and about ditv yards in breadth, Sows 
winding in a suutharlv direction, till it arnras at » ferry much frequented lving between Oul- 
dendy and TaJoorpaud whence it shape# its progress eastward till it is joined by another little 
salt-water nver from the other district, which mer le likewise vigited by the flood tide* 
Thence the Ooputairgoes southerly wnh soveral windings passing- bv Vu Diagonals and 
Peddnlimka, where it again rum east a small distance before it bhapos itself south-easterly 
A nver from Pnrnad ,or nf the same dew notion umtea with it here and widens its channel to 
120 yards which, howeier is rapidly ana gTnatly augmented m its pri greas to join the sea 
between SanuUdang and Gollapollam, after performing many considerable windings and flow- 
ings over a flat swampy country, overgrown in its immediate neighbourhood with a species of 
low w lod peculiar to marshy grounds Canlypntnum, Pantipaud and I^rnaxa, in suoccMJon, 
stand contiguous to its north "bank, a few miles hef ire it throws itself into the sea , which part 
of its course is delightful )j d versified with wood and other objects of interest 
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and the other Corak, used for rarious purposes and among others for thatching 
houses It also produces abundance ot certain species of roots, eaten by the 
lower class of people , and which is sometimes maae a substitute for bread by 
bruising them into powder, and preparing the powder in the same m a n ner aa 
they are accustomed to do meal or flour produced from gram — Calcutta Journal 


Inscription on Lord Cornwallis’ Monument at Ghazepore Bengal 

Saored to the rnemory of 
Charles Marquess Cornwallis 
Knight of the Most Noble Order o) the Garter, 

General vn Hia Majesty's Army, 

Governor General and Commander m iJaeJ in Indix, 
do (tc &c 
H is first hdmiiiifltTaticm 

Commencing m Se pte mber 173b and terminating m October 1793 
was not less diotmtfuiehed 
By the successful Optratiuns of "War 
And bv the Forbearam-e and Moderation 
With which he dictated the Terms of Peace 
Than bj the J ust and Liberal Principles 
Which marked bis Internal Government 
He regulated the Remuneration of the Servants of the State 
On a scale calculated to insure the purity of their Conduct , 

He laid the loundation of a System of Revenue 
Which while it limited and defined the Claims of Government 
Was intended to oonfirm Hereditary Rights to the Proprietors, 

And to give security to the Cultivators of the Soil 
He framed a System of Judicature 

Which restrained within strict bounds the power of Public Functionaries, 
And extended to the Population of India 
The effective Protection ot Laws, 

Adapted to their Usages 
And promulgated m their own Languages 
Invited m December l^Oi, to resume the impoitant Station, 

He did not hesitate though in advanced age, 

To obey the tall of his Country 
Daring the short term of hm last Administration 
He was occupied in foimmg a plan lor the Pacification ot India, 
Which having rhe sanction ot his high authority, 

Was carried into effect by his Successor 
He died near thi-> Bpot 
Where his remains are d< posited, 

On the 6th day of October lbOi, 

In the 67th year of his age 

This Monument erected by the British Inhabitants of Calcutta, 
Attests their sense of those virtues 
Which will livo m the remembrance of 
Grateful Millions, 

Long after this memorial of them shall have mouldered into dust 


On the Frontiers between Russia and China 
( From Notes collected during a Journey la Liberia m 1816, by M Klaproth — • 
Translated and abridged ) 

The connections between Russia and China originated about the beginning 
of the seventeenth, century and were formed during the time that the former 
of these powers subjugated the countries situated sooth and east of the lake 
BatJcal The Mandchonx were then too much engaged in completing their 

79 
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conquost of China, and keeping that empire m subjection to find tune to 
oppose themselves to the aggrandizement of Russia on their northern frontiers 
Jfoon after then attention was engaged bv the troubles m Mongolia, caused by 
the entei prizing Gftlclmi of theRuJeuts and which were only brought to a close 
by the death of that chieftain, under the great emperor Knang hi, in lb' >7 

In the mean time, howovf r, the Mandchoux bad begun resisting the Russians 
on the rixei Amur and thos^ hostilities coutmued tor a long period, till Count 
Golownui couUudul in iIr yeai lhK 4 > a convention between the two powers, 
bi winch the bound irics ot tno two empiric, were pr on bio nail 7 fixed 

Dnrmg the truublts among the Mongols several small tribes nf the hordes 
of Touch tan Khan and T^ct^en Khan b id emigrated to the countries south 
and on. t rf the Baikal Here thrv w mdcred bocwu .11 the bellengga Ondu 
Khiluk Tcbikoi I)7ifl 1 (inon and In god a, where then numbers were daily 
mu eased bv ln'fividuals and families who weary of tho war or n cparated 
fiom their hordes bought and tound a icfnge under Russian dominion against 
their ancient oppn soi* by paying u uibute to that power and acknowledg 
mg thrmsclves its subjects 

The chn fs ot these small tribes ttp confirmed in their dignities by imperial 
diploma , and enjoyed «pei ml protee ion Howcvei liio nil other Mongol 
tribes, they prob »«ed the Bnduha or Lama religion and therefore dunng 
the annual ui mcn.su d least parsed 111 ciowd*. over the Chinese iruntiors, in 
order to pay their do votionb at the Utu 7 • * or the rcbidenoe of the Mongol 
Khoutou Khtou Their elnldieii \ 1 s 1 t.-d tbe rrligious schools that wore tua 
1 dished on both fcn Jcs oi tbe bolder aud then puosthood on both sides kept 
up a iloso connexion Ixlmcn them which creating disputes thefts, and 
various other me onvememues ( 1 impelled both governments, at length, to pro- 
hihiC their subjects fiom passing the border 

For Bonn time howeicr, relations of friendship between Russia and China 
had exi ted and Russian niei 1 limits < nn ltd on * vi ry artive trade at the Mon 
gol Ch fij jnd Pckm Ad the xeqnc t of the Einpc ror Kliong hi Peter I, sent 
to ihi c monmJi m 1715 the Fnchsh fcmrgoou Thomas Garwin accompanied 
by the Lieutenant Laurence Lange The latter on his return miormed hm 
mastei of the ftbu.es c rcafrd by tho too c v y cunncxion ot thr burdei tubos 
Peter sent therclure in 171t> an ami -a sudoi to China in the uersnu of Cap 
tain Imailow who in conjunction with Lit uten nit L ingL pueieeded m engug 
1 ny the Chnu se Goyernmcnt to take the most officamous mrann ior chi < king 
these ov ilb, and preserving the trudo and friendly relations between the two 
Statec 

Lange remained at Pekin as tho Rvnsun Vgpnt in order to protec f tho com 
mcrcc of Phis nation The bnrl conduit ol the Russian merchants, however, 
which thur troi eminent seemed uiiab’o to pre ^ent at last, in 1 722, produced 
an order from the ( hinese Emporor di mi'-ung them from, tho fair at tho 
Ourga, and piohibitmg their caravans from going to Pckm 

At tins period KLoug hi also died and his mieccSflor Youns} tn, prretop 
torjy msi ted upon tho frontier lino being fixed Lango had returned with 
the last curavan, mid the commerce between tho two empires was ontiroly 
dputroyv cL 

The cabinet of St Petersburg anxious to come to a final settlement of all 
tho matters m dispute despatched in 172b an etnbasbv to China at the head 
ot whu h p tood the Illyrian Count Sawa Wladialawitehi in the character of 
plcmpotentiarj This embassy nag well received at Pekin , and it was finally 
determined that congress c bould be held on the borders, for the purpose of 
adju ting the mutual line of demarcation, and ebtabliBhmg the trade on a firm 
footn 0 This congro8 J was composed on 011 c Bide of the Count and biB coun 
sellors and on tlie other, of throe great officers ot State of tho Chinese empire , 


* AJ1 these proper najue* being derhed fiwu Trench authors the ou ahould alwya he read 
moo — Trau&lator 
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to whom wore added, on tboir arrival on the bur dors, the Mongol pnnre 
Tacreng Wang Adjutant- General of the l’hinp 0 e empire, and related by mar- 
riage to the reigning house 

Ihe congiess met in 1727, near the rivulet Boro or Bourn, which falls into 
the Selengga. If ia about fifty worsts from Kiakhta, and at that time marked 
the boundary 'Ihe negotiations began betwu_n the persons appointed aa aibi 
tratora on both sides They were Mongols ot distinction and eldera of tribes 
The Chinese wont ao far ill their pretensions as to demand all the country 
south of the Baika! Count Sawa however by his firmness made them at 
last give np the greater part ot their domands and the troi ile^ome labor of 
fixing a line of demarcation between the two largest empires in tho world was 
terminatod m the most friendly manner A preliminary convention, dated 
10th August 1727 (o st 1, was concluded, by which the lion bier was generally 
fixed m tho following manner lhe border line to the hunt wns to b firnned 
by the chain of mountains of Kbmgan iHmkhan Aim mdAnvjll' s Atlas) 
which, from ihe sea of Okhotsk, as fn-** as the snnll Gerhit u i* nror to the lufb 
of the Amur, e cpurat*i the waters which flow luwirds tho north c&bt, 
from those whit h flow toward-s the south cast The old boundarv, whn h 
was fixed upon m lbs 4 ! parsing iiom the Amur and Argun to the lake 
Dalai was not altered From lake Dal u, tho line was carried on through 
tho plain till beyond the On on Them o ovoi Mount Kentei Khan (.Krutoi 
hau Aim in dAnvillea maiw) nud tho ^pung-. ot tho Tihikoi towards 
the south, till they reach* d t no mulct of Kiakhta or Kiaktoo Froro this 
point it ran through the forests and ai ro«s tlm 's. 1 ngga on tho bark of Mount 
Uhdensong which separates us fur -is thr springs ui the Dzidn, tho rivers 
running to the north trum tho e running to the t-outn From the ipnngs 
ut Dzidi, it runs over Mount T udna a <uZuui and tho buck of Touching 
chlla, which extend Ob taros the Jem r\ soparutco nil the waters flowing 
townadsthe north ea?t from those which fcuke an oppusjro direction It was 
subsequently tliut the line was continued irom tin* bunko ot the Ttnisci towards 
the east till lb root hnd tbo Lonktan i>, Lithe n,,lib of the Irtish where on 
tho rivulcb Harym tho last Mongol CLmobO watch home was established oppo- 
site the last Russian post 

By another article it was agreed tied on tlm p unt whi re thr "horde i f on. bed 
upon tho Kiakhta, u commert nd depot Jul tho nm hints ot both empnes 
should be r Rtohlrshcd Fot the pnijo-e ii pn3*uitiup, iurthi i disorders, it 
was q]so settled that tho inhubitunln of tlio bordeis lionld nn 1 j bo alio yed to 
trade in Lius plucf lb was hk> wisj rtihUtbat enhuftho contracting par 
ties should t«k< bu< k such ot fch <- it ubfi ts <sieig v t Inrecri ‘ed r ho border 
whilat the limits were bping etiled T h » subject* ut horli r mpues which wero 
found together, were to be sepal ueil m Older to jiflm lit chc m i xin g of the 
border tribe- The (Jh im^kba f w t re ro ir wo n sublet 11 to thr nno of the 
twopoweis to whom th«\ had huh* no paid an unnnul tribute of five Bible 
skins tins stipulation paitic uluily n icirr d to tin “->ogi to > who inhabit tho 
highlands of the I'ppoi Jim ri and about tin lukr Kus*ol,i> 1 Tbi v had before 
tins paid hvo sable a lirnd to llm M< tloIs ul'pctta Lfmin Bvnnunrionb 
cu&tom tbty sent at tin '■ume tuno i s iuIp uk 1, under thr title oL a Tolnn- 
tarj gift to thr Itusaianchauceries ut Ivia iiomrs-.'iiul Owlm k Bj tin tre dy 
the> became entn civ subject* ul to Chum Ibr lure of tfii othei U nov/km, 
who had paid only one sable tu t ail* * >u- was di id d b> iht r.uuso of the 

linn of denial cation Thr oogr ‘es m u the sawings ot tb* 0/ d i and Onri were 
divided, a part of them, only loinaunug with ftue u and undi i the p "t diction 
of the Tounkinskui o^ti og situated on tlm h Kent Tho*e p< opln has e so much 
decreased, that there are but lew families now remaining m the Russian 
teiri tones 

* The Chinase hare since ex ‘ended their frjnfier Ij the grue G«rb ‘si 

f This is the name which the fll-Jnpile pm* 1 1 the Snjt'e j of the Saumed lacc, who inhi- 
bit tho high lands of the Altni and which in 17a5 were subjected to Mu Dz<um gars line 
people amounts to about ID 000 itnmiieu and form* eleven lunuoi'o, or uiihlai) divusirns 
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By the same preliminary convention, it was agreed, that the details respect 
mg the coarse of the border line, should be extended an the definitive treaty 
which was to be drawn up This treaty having been concluded and ratified at 
Pekin on the 18th of May, Commissioners for the two empires were despatched, 
in order to survey the proposed line with directions for fixing signals and 
border pillars, and separating the Bubjecta on both Bides There were two dif 
ferent commissions one from the streams Kiakhta, towards the west, to the 
frontiers of the JHuleutii Dzoun gars, and the other towards the east, from the 
Kiakhta to the source of the Argou n . Each of these commissions drew np a 
report of their labors in which every river, torrent, stream lake, mountain, 
valley and plain near which a border column was to be raised, wag most minutely 
described The last-named commission had, on the borders of the Tohikoi, 
two Russian winter hots pulled down, which, by the settlement of the boon 
daiy lay on Chinese territory They had likewise removed the Bounates, 
who had been tributaries of Russia, from the south Bide of the Tchikoi, to the 
north of this strtam On the other band. Borne Tungousians, who had till 
then lived near the Kiena, which fallB from the north into the Onon, were re 
moved by the Cluuese to the south of this river The border colnmna are 
made of btoin- eighteen feet high and about as many m breadth at the base 
They were raised on each Bide ot the boundary, opposite one another Prom 
a particular precaution an<jl for the purpose of preventing these landmarks 
from being disturbed an inscription in the RnBsrnn and Mougol languages, 
bearing a number, and the name of the Bpot where it was to be, was buried 
jn the ground near every column Tbe first and most important of these 
signs was placed close by the road which leads from Siberia to Mongolia and 
China, on a little eminence to the right of the Kiakhta, and six wersts from 
Boro, which is the same spot where subsequently the dep6t of commerce was 
established The first Russian column supports a cross, and bearB an inscrip- 
tion m the Ru^siau language On going from thiB first sign towards the 
■west, the MavaLe or signals (m the Mongol and Mandohoux languages o&o), 
are found in the following places 

1 On Mount Bonrgoutei, twenty worsts from Kiakhta between this 
Mayak and the nest, the Kirati flows to the north, and falls int& the Tchikoi, 
having its spring hej ond the borders 

2 On a mountain twelve werata from the former, near the lake Tchardam, 
situated beyond the borders 

3 On Mount Kourhh, near a salt lake, situated beyond the borders, twelve 
weretB from the former 

4 On a hill opposite the pasture Biretox t, on this side the borders, eight 
werets from the former 

5 On tbe lower sido of the pasture Charbaqa, on the left bank of tbe 
Tchikoi, called Tihnulou by the Mongols and M.anS chour , nme wersts from 
the former From this spot, the border line follows the Tchikoi upwards 

t> On the mountain situated very near and above the month of the stream 
Tchiktai, on the left bank of the Tchikoi, five wersts from the former 

7 Near nnd above the mouth of the Btream Khabtsagai or Khadza, on the 
same bank of the Tchikoi, nme wersts from the former 

8 On the same side » little below the mouth of the Aruu Kuiouva, sIho 
called Ax a Kudurti, fourteen wersts from the former 

q On the Bame Bide, very close below the mouth of the stream Ovyalga, 
twenty werste from the former 

1<> On the same bank of the Tohikoi, very close below the mouth of the 
ArouS Ms s ^-rer, which is oho called A m* Khadat* onsso* or 
Ax a KlwrfcLngtga, nineteen wersts from the former Thence tho boundary 
follows up the nvei Aron Khodang sou 

11 At the mouth of a stream called OUlolei, or Oultl-n, which conies from 
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the east, and falls mto the above river, sixty wersts from the former Thence 
the border follows up the O&lolm to its source, crosses the Mensut which falls 
into the Tchikoi, and rang towards the Upper Onon and its tributaries 

12 Near the spot where the stream Odber Kkadang sou, or Ouber Khadavn 
Outsou, commonly called Oubour Khaiangtsa, throws itself on the east side 
into the Mmavi, eighty three wersts from the former 

13 On Mount Koumovr or Koumoroun oola, near the source of a stream 
of the same name, and which falls mto the east Bide of the Mensia, seventy 
wersts from the tonner 

14 On a mountain near the source of the stream Eouqe, fifty one worsts 
from the former This stream comes from the north , it is the first of those 
which, croBeing the frontier line, throw themselves into the Onon; which flows 
here from west to east, at some distance from the frontier 

IB To the north of the stream Qou.nggov.riei or Kounggourtei, which, com 
ing from the north east, falls mto the Onon It ib here where Mount Koumout , 
also called A hingan Koumour, terminates, fifteen wersts from the former 

16 On. a mountain, and at a short di6tan.ce from the dsinga or Aehangan, 
which comes from the north, and falls mto the Onon, eighteen wersts from 
the former 

17 On Mount JChanaqowta i or Kbara Koutul, on the left bank of the 
Onon , ten wersts from the former 

18 On a mountain near the stream. Khaamdak, a tributary of the Onon, 
twelve wersts from the former 

IQ On Mount Aioungge sdi or Mon olid watered by the Baldzi a large 
stream which runs on the south east, and falls mto the Onon, fifty seven wersts 
from the former 

20 On a mountain on the south side of the Bald^xkha or BaldnUum, a 
stream which joins the Kharaoul on the north west the latter runs m the 
same direction into the Baldzi, forty six wersts from the former 

21 On Mount Belt-sir (Belisir or BrtWhir in the Mongol language means a 
mountain between two streams, or the place where they join) between the 
Galdaiai and the Moqax, which after having met, tall mto the Baldzi, twenty 
one wersts from the former 

22 On a mountain near the Kiikhoun, a tributary of the Onon, twenty nine 
wersts fi om the former 

23 On the high mountain of KhdUov, or Khalo, near the Boukoufamrn, or 
Byhyhyhon, which falls mto the KxrkJioun, sixteen wersts from the former 

24 On Mount Butu dzourgc, or Bain dzurko, near the GhUbere, which falls 
mto the Agatsi, or Agoutsa or Atsa, seventeen werstB from the former 

25 On Mount Bouyoukiou, near the nver of the same name, which falls 
mto the Again 

20 Near the nver Khormaklei-, or Khormoktxhi, at a short distance from its 
junction with the Agatoi, fourteen wersts from the former 

27 On the right bank of the Qodzolotai, near its confluence with the Onon, 
nineteen werota from the former 

28 On Mount Adarga or Adarex, to the left of the Kernu or Kzena, near its 
confluence with the Onon, twenty six wersts from the former 

29 On Mount Khongoro near the left bank of the river Onon, twelve wersts 
from, the former 

30 On the spot called Onlkboui, on the left bank of the Onon, a little be 
low the month of the Totin, whioh joins this nver on the north west, ten 
wersts from the former Hence the frontier crosses the Onon, and runs 
toward b the sources of the nvers which fall on the north side mto the Ouldxa 

31 On Mount Aron bam dzourge , or Ara lain zuruko, situated north west 
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from the river of the same name, which fella on the south west into the Ould&a, 
twenty -eight worsts from the former 

32 On the mountain called hy the Mongols Khara toldkhat, and blacktop 
by the Russians near the souroe of the Outer bain dzovrgo, which falls into the 
Otildza, twelve wersts from the former 

33 On a hill near the source of the Berke, which flowing from north west 
joins the Onldza, eleven wersts from the former 

34 At the source of the Khourtw of the Onldza, on a mountain from which 
another nver also called Ehourtsa, springs and flows towards the Own, 
seventeen worsts from the former 

35 On Mount Moungout nouke or Mangout nouke, near the Bpnng of the 
SToanpoul, which falls mto the Onldza , eight wersts from the former 

36 On a hill situated among the sources of the Tottrgtne, a large river 
which falls into the 0«W’», eight worsts from the former 

37 On Mount Tosoh l, fourteen wersts from the former 

33 On Mount Khot near the springs of the D hovel* i, which falls mto fcho 
if /to j m naruiow eight wersts from the former 

39 On a mountain b< tween tho the sources of the Khonn naiasou of tho 
(hilcLa eight wersts train the former 

40 On Mount Chain tokjkhai (yellow head), eighteen wersts from tho 
former 

41 On Mount Toktor, north of the source of the Ouber Toktor, which falls 
into the Onldza ten wersts from the former 

42 On Mount Kbarn tolokhm, called also m Russian Black Pomt, among 
the sources of the AowAott cfnkc or Kuukou iduga, which tails into the Oubre 
berke, ten wersts from the former 

43 On Mount Tout km e near the sources of the Ouber berk * fourteen 
wersts from the former Near this Alatjak, the bordci lmo leaves tho sources 
of the rivers which fall mto the (Juldza, and runs towards the Im/itUio, which 
discharges itself into the lake Dart noor or Tare > 

44 On a high mountain without a name, ten wersts from the former 

45 On a neighbouring mountain, oast of the lake Teagan noor (black lake), 
twenty wersts from the former 

46 On Mount Koul e talol hoi \bluo head) on the north side of the nver 
Imalkho o± the lake Dan noot, thirteen worsts from the former 

47 On Mount Khara folokhat (black head), north of the Imalkho, thirteen 
wersts from the former 

48 On Monnt Inn on the same side of the Imalkho eighteen wersts from 
the former Between this t nayak and the next, the border line crosses the 
Imalkho, near its mouth in the Dan noor or Tarei, and the western banka of 
this lake 

49 On two small hills m the plain, on a spot called Obotou, ten wersts 
from the former 

5(1 On a hill situated m the plain, on a spot called Nibieyie or Nipje, fifteen 
wersts from the former 

51 On a hill situated at a spot called Moo Gedzqi or Modzige, twelve wersts 
from the former Between this and the next mayak, flows tne nver Ould^a, 
which fallB mto ihe lake Dan -noor 

52 On an elevated spot in the plain, called Teiktou, twenty wersts from 
the former 

53 On Mount Dzerouiou, near the south-eastern edge of the lake Khon 
Dun noor nineteen wersts from the former 

54 On Mount Engg*> tolokJu zi or lake tolokhat, situated m the plain, twelve 
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terete from the former Tb© whole of this plain is without water, except from 
a few springs Very rarely a lake or pool i8 met with in it, for which reason, 
the border here could, only he pointed out by Buch hills and elevations, as are 
distinguished by a name 

65 On Mount Afoungge iolokhar, fourteen worsts from the former 

66 On a spot mthe plain called Angark'ha i, forty four werste from the 
former 

87 On Mount Koboltsi! ou or Kovbcldchin, ten werets from the former 

68 On the western bank of the lake Tarbaga dakkou, fifteen wends from 
the former 

On Mount Tchagan oola, seventeen wersts from the former 

60 On Mount JHoio tvlokhai, m the vicinity ot another, called Taboun 
tobrkhax, situated to the south of the last mentioned one twenty wersts from 
the former 

61 Farther north in the plain, near Mount Soukte, fifteen wersts from the 
former 

02 On Mount E relent tololJimi, nine wersts from the formor 

63 On Mount Ahagaitou opposite the month of the Gan, on the right of 
the Arqoun, ten wersts from the former 

The following May aka are on the east, from the Kidkhta, to the ancient 
borders of the Eulcuts Dzoungars 

l On the right bank of the KiaJthta, or Kiakhtnu 

u On Mount OrXhoiiott ten wersts from the former Between this and 
the following mayak, tho border lme crosses the iselengga 

in On Mount Boutleaoutou, near the left and western bank of the Selengga, 
twenty wersts from the former 

iv On Mount Yonakhor oala west of the stream Isagan oimonn (white 
water), which falls mto the Stlengqa, sixteen wersts from the former 

v On Mount Klionqgor obo> ten worsts from the former 

vi On Mount Goundzan oola, west of the stream Bovgousoun a nut (on fcho 

Mandchoui map'' Bob any no) which fails into the or Dsed 0 , sixteen 

wersts trom the former This ma<iak is Bituated between the Mounts B^o-rmahk 
and Merisel called on the Mandchoux maps EvtAtthtt The former is to the 
north and the latter to the south of the Goundzan oola 

vn Ou Mount KhoiulaMuntou or Khoutuugaitow, on the loft and western 
bank of the river Bzdtou, * or Zilloui a ten worsts above its mouth on the right 
of the Bzxdo, twenty wersts trom the former 

tiii On Mount KouJeoit novrougou, near the source of the Ouber Khoulada , 
which falls into the Dzzda, twenty five wersts from the former 

ix On Mount Egitudend hno, commonly called JJltden dzong , atita eastern 
end, and the sourc e of the river Katsartm or Kateoui aiax, whioh runs towards 
the south, or Mongolia, and falla mto the Dreltoure The month of the 
Kateartai is fifty six wersts from that of the Bzeliourc in the D~ida The 
mountain takes a north westerly direction, and separates the sources ot the 
nvera Dzida, Ehhel (I go) and Ouhi TIub «i ayak la thirty four werets from 
the former 

x Near the source of the Btedi, which comes from the north, and falls 
into the B^eUoure, thirty werata above the Kataartai, nineteen werata from the 
former 

xl At the source of the Modnvn Koul (wood river), which falls into the 
river Ermg or Irw, which again falla mto the Ehhe forty six werata from the 
former Near this magaJc, another rivulet, also called Mudoun Koul, or rather 
Aron Afodoun Koul, nB69, but takes its course towards the north, and falla mto 

the Dnda 
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xn. On Mount BoxJcMtou dabaga, also called Bowgovtou, at the source of 
the Bo uro id, which falls into the Efthe, seventy -seven worsts from the former 
Tin On Mount Dont dabaga or Dockik-tou dabaga, at the souroo of the 
Eek-ei, which falls into the Own, forty three worsts from the former 

nv On Mount Kesenektou dabaga, at the source of one of the streams 
that form the river Kckel, seven worsts from the former Here the chain of 
Egoudsn dchoo or Widen dzong terminates, and another, called Go win, oom 
mences 

xv On that part of Mount Gotti bi, where the sources of the Own are found, 
forty three worsts from the former 

m At the spot where the chain of Gowr&t terminates at the north west, 
and at the soorce of the Khangkha, which flows towards the south, and falls 
into the lake Kotogoul ttoor or Koeogol forty six wersts from the former 
A few wersts west from the mouth of this nver stood formerly the Hussion 
settlement, called Koseogolskoi Ostrog 

xyii On Mount Noukebou dabaga at the source of the Ear-in Kharo , which 
also falls mto lake Koesogol, forty six wersts from the former 

xtiu. At the eastern extremity of Mount Ergik targak taiga, at the source 
of the Tenggin, which flows on the eouth, and falls into the ChuJikd, thirteen 
wersts from the former 

xix On Mount Toros dabaga, among the sources of the Khamsara Km, 
which falls into the Beikerti, and that of the Bede kem which empties itself into 
the Khamsara Kem, on the right Bide of this river, 133 wer&ta from the former 

xx At the western extremitv of Mount Ergik targak taiga, near the source 
of the Kenchen madan, which unites with those of the Oils, a nver which runs 
towards the west, and disembogues mto the Jemsei, 378 wersts from the former 

xxi. On the left Bide of the One, eighteen wersts from the former 
xxu On a high and steep rock on Mount Khonin dabaga which is called 
Knomn tag (sheep rock) nineteen wersts from the former On the nOTth side 
of this rock, the Mongol Khan Loodzang had a winding pass cut through the 
mountain, which leads from Mongolia to Siberia Before that, there was no 
possibility of crossing this mountain and even now it is but with the utmost 
difficulty that a passage is effected 

roil. At the mouth of the nver Kemtchyk, which comes from the west and 
falls into the Jenieei, eighty five wersts from the former This mayak is called 
Kern Kemtchyk Bom, or Kem Kemtehyk Boktsir Bom signifying the steep 
bank of a mountain towards a nver running through it 

xxiv Near Mount Chabina dabaga, 125 wersts from the former The tem- 
tory of the Kouzneiak begins to the north of this mayak A road coming from 
Siberia, cuts through the rocks of the Chabina dabaga and leads mto Mon 
golrn. It is of ancient constrnctnon, and is still passable for beasts of burden 

The final treaty between HuBSia and China wsb Bigned and published on the 
frontiers on the 21st October 1727 (os), but having been, drawn up in the 
name of the Empress Catherine I, of whose death they were then ignorant, it 
was not ratified till the 14th Jonefollowmg, in the name of the Emperor Peter II 
By Art II of this treaty, it is stipulated that the fugitives of both empires are 
to remain where they are, and not to be reclaimed , but that any others who 
may in future pass the respective boundaries, shall be carried to the nearest 
poets of their respective empires, and there punished Art III relates to the 
establishment of a commercial dep6t at Kiakhta, and the fixing of the bound- 
ary line in general Art IV establishes the number of traders allowed to go 
to Pekin onoe every three years, which is not to exceed two hundred. Mere 
traders are not to be maintained as they used to be , but no impost whatsoever 
is to be levied on them. On their arrival on the borders, they are to give notice 
of it in writing, upon which an officer is to be sent to meet and attend them, 
on aooount of the commerce If on the road they purchase any camel*, horses, 
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or provision! , or hire any laborers, they are to do so at their own expense 
The traders to be under the superintendence of a chief, who is to manage 
their affairs, and settle any differences that may arise among; them. If this 
chief be a person of rank, he ahull be received accordingly All kinds of goods 
may be sold, except such as are prohibited by the laws of both empires No 
one lb to remain clandestinely, and without tne permission of his chief, m the 
foreign country If any one dieB there, his property is to be given np to his 
ooontrymen Besides the oommerce earned on by the caravans of the two 
empires, houses for the ordinary commerce shall be established cm the respec 
tive frontiers, near KuJchta, the Helengga and Nibtchoo (Nerichmsk) , and 
which may be Surrounded with hedges and p&lhsades, if thought desirable 
Those who go to these places tor commercial purposes are to follow the direct 
road , and if any one contravening this regulation, carries on trade m any 
other place, his goods shall be confiscated tor the profit of government An 
equal number of officers, under the orders ot chiefs ol equal rank, are to be 
established on both sides to watch over these places By Art V, it is agreed 
that Russian travellers are in future to reside in the hotel of that nation at 
Pekm , that a temple having been built adjoining it, under the superintendence 
ot the grandees of the Central Empire, charged with the affairs of the Oroa 
(Russians), the priest then m the metropolis, is to reside m it with three 
assistant priests, who are all to be supported by the Chinese Government The 
Russians are to have the free exercise of their religion , and six Russian lads, 
acquainted with the Russian and Latin languages, are to reside and to be 
supported in the same place, tor the purpose of bemg instructed in the Chinese 
language which individuals on their studies bemg completed, are to return 
to their country, without any impediment being thrown in their wav Art 

VI, orders that letters going from China to Russia, are to be Bent under the 
seal of the tribunal of the affairs of the external provinces to the Russian senate, 
and letters from China to Russia, are to be tran emitted to the aarne tribunal, under 
the seal of the Governor of Tobolsk It farther fixes upon the officers on both 
sides who are to sign papers concerning deserters or thefts, and establishes 
that such correspondence between the respective authorities is to be earned 
on by special messengers, and by the road ot Kidkhta alone unless the buai 
ness should be urgent, when the shortest road may be taken In cases of 
infraction of thiB regulation, the respective authorities are to inform each 
other of it, and punish the transgrebsors of their respective countries Art 

VII, referB to the boundary line near the nver Uude, about which the Russian 
ambassador declared himself unauthorized to treat at that tame as according 
to his expression, that part of the country wae as yet but little known He 
promised, however, that strict orders should be given to Russian subjects not 
to pass in that quarter, the limits anciently established the Chinese declaring 
that they would punish every Russian subject they might find there upon their 
territory allowing the Russian Government to do the Bame with any Chinese 
they might find on theirs Article VTII, directs the punishment of commanders 
on their respective borders, who might delav the deciaion of any caae for 
their own interest Article TX, relates to the reception and entertainment of 
ambassadors , and the forwarding of letters and meBaengerB m their respective 
empires If the former arrive in a year when commerce is not permitted they 
are to carry no goods with them , and if any unnecessary delay is anywhere 
thrown m the way of the latter, neither the traders nor ambassadors of the 
country which shall have been guilty of such neglect, are to be received till 
satisfaction is given Article X, fixes the punishment of subjects deserting, 
military deserters, marauders, oattle- stealers, hunters, Ac , of both empires, on 
their respective territory , the first of which are to be executed on the spot 
Where they are taken 

It waB hoped that this treaty would have settled the quarrels between the 
two empires , but this was not the case The Article X, respecting sub- 
jects violating the respective frontier* was worded eo looaelv, that it con- 
stantly gave nee to new discussions , till at last, Catherine II, m 1767, de- 
spatched the Commissary Kropotow, for the purpose of exam in mg and altering 

80 
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the treaty, conjointly with the Chinese plenipotentiary, who had arrived for 
this purpose at £\afthia In consequence of this, a supplement to the treaty 
was agreed upon, and the Article X completely altered, and its provisions 
made perfectly clear and intelligible 

The line of demarcation which separates these two immense empires, begins 
in the west, near the river BouHowrma, artd terminates in the east, on the 
shores of the sea of Qtiwttk Its breadth is from five, ten, or thirty fathoms, 
according to the nature of the country through which rt runs This line, m fact, 
belongs to neither of the two States, and forms their real border, whioh is to 
be protected by the two powers, and cannot be passed except at the places 
stipulated 

Guard houses were placed at convenient distances, whose number, as well 
as the strength ot their garrisons, was determined by the degree of population 
m the vicinity The guard houses of the respective countries are all placed 
opposite each other, and at such distances as to admit of their mutually 
observing each other They are commonly placed within five ten or twenty 
worsts from the border The line of demarcation is carefully visited every 
day, not only for the purpose of preventing its being passed but likewise to 
prevent all communication between the border tribes In "wild and mountain 
ons partB, where the distances of the guard houses are more considerable, the 
ground haw been raised in various places for the purpose of indicating the direo 
tion of the frontier line In those spots where it is crossed by a stream, posts 
were fixed oil each aide and ropeB of horse hair drawn across, which, were 
sealed np at both ends, bo that it is impossible for any one to pass the border 
without perceiving it 

When the members of the congresB had surveyed the whole line in 1727, it 
wae agreed that every post should be guarded, by Mongol horsemen well 
armed their number is from twenty to thirty men, whose commander is 
obliged to nde every day along the line, as far aa the next guard house In 
desert parts, however, this visit is not made daily on account of the distance 
The advanced posts stand close to the border, and ccnBist ot several men 
The principal duty of the commanding officer is to examine every morning if 
there be any indication on the grass or sand, of people having passed the 
border during the night and the Mongols have Buch an acute Eight, that even 
on horseback, they can discover the smallest mark As soon aa any such trace 
is perceived, they alight from their horses and follow it up towards the neutral 
line without effacing it If the trace ib of a horae or any other domeatio 
animal, it is surrounded by bits of wood or turf, in order to preserve it After 
having Btationed a sentinel near it, they advance towards the opposite post 
till they reach the first sentinel, to whom they cry out to send his commanding 
officer with an escort The two parties then repair to the spot where the trace 
was found m order to examine its direction Then the respective officers but 
round the placeB where researches have been made, with fine strings fastened 
and sealed to planks of wood, in order to prevent other thieves or marauders 
from making ubb of them, for the purpose of crossing the border The party 
to whose territory the traoe leads, is now bound to follow it up, in order to find 
out if any Btranger has arrived, or any theft been committed If the deserters 
are found, they are taken to the guard-house, whither the officer from the 
opposite one is invited, in order that they may be delivered over to him The 
partieB are then tried, and the respective authorities informed of the result, in 
order that every party may receive the fullest satisfaction It is thus that the 
line of demarcation, established in 1727 and 1768, has been preserved to this day 

The first commercial depftt has been, established near the Kiahhta, nmety-one 
wersta from SelenmnsK and the second near the Qan, which falls into the 
Argoun at Taouroukhattou All other commerce and connexion between the 
two empires was at the same time stopped 

During the congress, Count Sawa gave a new organisation to the Russian 
Mongols and Bouriates, who dwelt to the south and east of the Baikal A body 
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of armed men was formed for the purpose of guarding the frontiers The 
chiefs of the tribes of Itangol, Sariai, Khon and Podogrodekox were raised to 
the nobility in recompense for the semoes they had rendered at the congress , 
and pensions were Bettled on them and their descendants Other chiefs were 
made members of the provincial courts of judicature, and the jurisdiction of 
their tribes entrusted to them Every fcnbe received a standard to be dxs 
played on great occasions The chiefs of the Bounates renewed their oath of 
allegiance, and were compelled to pay the whole amount of tribute for their 
subjects and to furnish, m proportion to the strength of the tribe, horsemen, 
to guard the borders Every outpost of these horsemen is commanded by a 
Russian subaltern 

A border chancery was established at Selenginsk, whence all couriers gomg 
to the Our ga and Pekin were to be despatched Nine wersts farther, on the 
banks of the TvhtLo t, a small fort with a church was raised The goods doa 
tined for China arrive here by water, whence it has become the principal depdt, 
and the Custom house tor the C hin ese trade has been established here 

As soon as the congress had finished its labors m 1727 a caravan composed 
of 205 persons was despatched to Pekin, under the command of Lieutenant 
Lance In the following year the first Russian guard house was built near 
the Riakhta This fort was named Trmtzoi Sawsfc Krepoet, hut is generally 
called Kuxkhta The border and commercial gate between the two empires 
had been fixed three wersts farther in the valley watered by the Kiakhta 
There were two border columns raised, near which the commercial depfits 
were established on each side at a distance of 120 fabbome from one another 
The Chinese column bears the Chinese inscription Jfa* ye tihhu, and the 
Mandc-hou Khfidat ba, both meaning places of commerce 

In the centre of the Russian depot, which like that of the Chinese, is 
square, is the bazaar, built uf wood, m which is a caapel built of stone 
On the east is a church, and on the south, near the ChnieBe gate, are the 
barracks, the great guard house and the Governor s house The remainder 
of the space is occupied by the dwellings ot the merchants The whole is 
surrounded by rhevaux d&frw, and on oaoh side is a gate surmounted by 
a belfry The Coasacs employed m the border service, together with their 
families, live outside the place, in a auburb, which contains besides seve- 
ral public offices, three chapels and is also surrounded bv chevavzc-de fnse 
A little higher up is the fort Treilskoi Q/iiosh, which contains a commercial 
depdt, ana some offlceb 'The road thither us bordered on each side by a 
very high parapet , it is cut by a j-treom, the bndge over which is closed 
V chev/iux-ip frxee, which are raised to give a passage to carnages A senti- 
nel BtandB near it and travellers and goods gomg to or coming from the 
frontiers, must pass through this gate This little town has a considerable 
population, spacious streets and the houses although built of wood have a 
very neat appearance The crowd of merchants of various nations and 
tnbeB, together with their servants and the Cossacs of the garrison, give this 
place a very animated appearance A suburb is appropriated for the aceom 
mediation of travelling merchants and Russian Mongols the latter of whom 
reBort here for the purpose of exchanging their cattle tor merchandize They 
have brokers of their own nation, and sometimes fifty of them engage for an 
annual pay to do the service of the Coasacs Russian peasants here exchange 
their turs, hides and tallow tor Chinese articles Upper Ki&kbta Beems to be 
the moBt important place of the two From both sides of the border columns 
a row of chsbatu dejrite extends for several leagues along the border, m order 
to prevent the cattle sold by the Russians from returning home again The 
Chinese town is called Mai maitifnn (place of commeroe ) It is larger than 
the Russian depbt, and surrounded by palhsades having three gates on the 
north side, and. as many on the south The gates towards Russia are hidden 
by a wooden screen, with the word Fou (lack) written upon it and which is 
to secure them against the influence of the evil eye, and even of incantations 
There are guard honses on the four angles of tne town, and a fifth on the 
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wee tern front, which has to watch over the numerous carta on 'winch tha 
RnasifiiiB bring their goods, and which, they leave under their care 
The Chineae have many gardens, wherein they grow their vegetables, with 
out which they could not subsist The stream is crOBBed by two bridges, near 
eech of which are some wells of clear water, the water of the Kiakhta being bo 
muddy as to render it unfit for nae The streets are straight, and lead from 
the gates, dividing the town into regular squares On the oentral spot where 
the two principal streets intersect each other, is a tower of some height, with 
a place under it in which the government orders are posted up These orders 
are commonly written m large characters, and pasted on boards. This tower 
is ascended by four flights of steps placed at the corners Bells and sheets of 
metal and glass are suspended on the edge of the roof, and at the least draught 
Df air produce a chime, which delights the Chinese The bon see closely adjoin 
one another, having seldom any wind owe towards the street The principal 
entrance to each house leads mto a yard, round which the apartments are 
ranged They are chiefly built of clav On the ontBide of the door one 
generally reaaa the name of the proprietor the allegorical title of his shop, or 
the words hajrpiripsn and long life Towards the yard, the houses and railings 
are painted with lively colors On entering the door, the stranger is received 
by the master and his people, who drive away the large dogs from the yards, 
which are ready to tear every one to pieces When sec ted in the drawing- 
room tea sweet meats fruit and tobacco are brought m The rooms are 
either varnished or lined with painted or printed paper The air in kept pure 
by means of a hole m the ceiling The windows are made in the European, 
fashion with the exoeption of the panels being filled up with fine paper 
instead of glass In the middle ot the window ib an aperture which closes with 
a square of white mioa, and which is opened when they want to look outside 
The paper is protected against the effects ot bnow and ram by the projecting 
roof noth streets and yards are kopt exceedingly neat The Chinese are 
vary regular in their manners, but at the same tune extremely cunning 
Those of them who trade here (for which privilege they pay a certain duty to 
their government) are oil from the western parts of the provinces of Pet-che lee 
and Ohan n They are not allowed to have wives with them and most of 
them have no other society than the young men who are in their service 
Some nch men koep Mongol mistresses, who live nnder felt tents outside of 
the town Most of the merchants speak the Mongol language, which they 
learn on their road hither There are some too who speak the Russian well 
enough to transact their basiness without tho assistance of any interpreter 
Them pronunciation, howeveT, is often unintelligible , still they have an advan 
tage over the UuBSian merchants, who never learn the Chinese 

Next to the Governor’s house (who has always a guard of from fifty to one 
hundred horsemen in his yard), are two magnificent templeB , one of which is 
consecrated to the Mongol hero, Qemr Kna.n who lived about the second 
or third century of our era, Mid is considered as the tutelary samt of the 
present Mantchou dynasty A board upon the altar bears an inscription to 
the following purport “ To the great and Bublune reigning emperor Thai 
Tainq, ten thousand, ten thousand years ” There are several idols in this 
temple, but it is. only visited by the Chinese There is another splendid 
temple, dedicated to the god, to whom the famous Hindu prayer Om ina 
nyde is addressed The emperorB being of the Buddha religion, keep patriarchs 
of this religion at Pekin, and Jiho in Mongolia. It is also the faith of the 
principal Mantchou families, and of all the public functionaries at the Ourga 
and Kiakhta. The Foe religion, which is that of the majority of the Chinese, 
is only a sect of the Buddhists and whose followers, although honoring the 
spirit of the Dalai Lama as a divine emanation do not consider him aa the 
toad of their church. South of this temple are two varnished columns, before 
the Governor b house, which on solemn occasion s are ornamented with standards, 
and, at night with flaming torches Many Mongols and Mantchoux of rank 
oome here to purchase goods, as they can thus get them cheaper There are 
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also many Bokhan an g m this plaoe for the Bale of the rhubarb, of whiah they 
have the monopoly There is a free communication between the Russians 
and Chinese during the day time but as soon as night approaches, the drum 
»t Kiakhta, and a fire ball launched from the yard of the Daargotchi (Chinese 
Governor), give the signal for dosing the gates of both places, and for every 
one to retire home The whole of the police and military management is under 
the superintendence of this last mentioned offioer, with a variety of inferior 
officer a under him 

The establishment of the commercial dep6t at Kiakhta has answered its 
purpose completely, whilst that of Tfouro-uhJuiitou has almost entirely failed, 
owing to the badnesB of itB situation and the difficulty of access on both sides 
Indeed, the Chinese merely continue the commerce there for the purpose of 
conforming to the treaty There were never more than six caravans sent to 
Pekin from 1727 to 1755, when the Government gave up the privilege to ita 
subjects, together with that of the trade of Kiakhta, Bince which, the latter has 
singularly prospered, and rendered the former entirely useless Nevertheless, 
that commerce is not bo prosperous aa is generally thought for the value of 
all the goods exchanged there, taken together, Beldom exceeds one million 
sterling a year and sometimes does not amount to more than one quarter 
of a million The exportation of peltry has considerably decreased, Bince the 
English and Americans have imported so much of this article into Canton 
In order to make up for this deficiency m the annual balance, large quantities 
of coarse broad cloth are sent there, which, used to be formerly bought m 
Silesia, but which are now partly manufactured in Russia itself 

After the first treaty, in 163^, a column was raised on the east aide of 
the mouth of the great (Jerbxtsi and the left of the Amur* at a distance of 2,250 
ly (about b57 geo g miles), from the Man t chon town of Tsxtaigar, and 1 611 ly 
(about 614 geog miles) from iSaLhahyan onla JTh&uton Upon this column, 
the whole of the treaty, consisting of seven articles was inscribed m the 
Russian, Latin, Chinese, Mantchou and Mongol languages , and it is still m 
existence 

Y Z 


The Rozah op Eatimad ul Dowlah, or Aqea 
On the northern bank of the Jumna, and in the centre of an extensive 
garden adorned with raised walks of red stone, and surrounded by a high wall 
with four handsome central gates and pavilions at its angles, stands the 
Rozah, or Mausoleum of Eatimad ul Dowlah, the father of the celebrated Noor 
Jehan and grandfather of Mumtara Zemaneh, to whose memory Shah Jehan 
erected the splendid monument of the Taj 
The e difi ce forms a Bqunre of sixty feet with octagon towers at the angles, 
and is raised on a terrace of red stone inlai d with white marble, three feet in 
height and IdO feet square, with a largo reservoir in the centre of each face, 
from the angles of a second story rise four small marble mrnars of the octagon 
form, surmounted by elegant pavilions crownod with domes , the lower story 
consists of a central room 24 feet square, with a suite of eight rooms round 
it, the pavement and lower compartments of which are of marble elaborately 
inlai d , the remaining part of the walls and codings, which are arched, are 
covered with stucco, painted, enamelled, and gilt in various patterns with 
extravagant profusion the BScond story, with its marble terrace, consist 9 of a 
single room of the same dimensions as the central one below the whole, as well 
aa the outside of the first story, is of white marble inlaid inside and out in 
beautiful patterns of flowers, vasea, cypress trees and other ornaments oom 
posed of gems, as m the Taj, of inferior delicacy, but producing a fine effect 
The mmarfi are 14 feet in diameter, and 50 feet in height from the red stone 
terrace to the top of the oullis , they are in two stages, with a gallery round, 
Mid decorated with inlaid work of various flowers The diameter appears too 
great for their height, the only apparent defect, but, perhaps, unavoidable from 
the space necessarily required for each ascending stair 
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The tombs m the lower story, which la 18 feet high, are of ft yellow <*«t o# 
porphyry of a high polish, and extremely beautiful , the heads of the arched 
doors of entrance are decorated with patterns of marble flowers in relief, which, 
as well as the Arabic inscriptions, are executed with a fbraneaa and delicacy 
of touch, and a precision which is admirable light is freely admitted through 
arched windows of pitwork 

The cenotaphs m the upper room are of plain white marble, the interoolam- 
matiom of the pillars are of .fine lattice work, admitting an agreeable light, 
that displays the inlaid flowers of the columns and pavement to the greatest 
advantage , the ornaments of the latter are particularly beautiful, ae well from 
the richness and brilliancy of the gems, as from the wild and diversified form 
of the wreaths and flowers where the usual stiff and stately lines are 
exchanged for the graceful waving of nature 

The nyer front is adorned with a lofty terrace, having apartments under 
neath on a level with the water The gates are large and handsome, built of 
red stone inlaid with marble , that on the river front contains three apart- 
ments The view from the top, of the opposite shore, is grand and interesting , 
on one side, the Taj with its towering dome of white marble forming with 
the slender spires the beautiful minare, the splendid gates, and other build* 
ingB, a delightful picture softened by the verdant shades of its luxuriant 
garden , in the centre, the extended and lofty walls of the fort, rising with 
bold abruptness from the river, surmounted by the elegant marble domes of 
the Mootee Itnsjid, and the nch gilt spires and cupolas of the imperial 
palace 

To the westward, the citv of Agra, built of bnck and stone nsmg imme- 
diately from the river, and extending along the banks, in a vast semi circle 
beyond as far as the eye can reach , the new is terminated bv ruined buildings, 
vast arches, and the mouldering remains of pavilions, tombs, and the pal ace h 
of the ancient Omrahba 

On the northern bank, two miles to the westward of the Rozah, is the 
Bambangh, surrounded by lofty stone walls two miles m circuit The garden 
is divided into several stages, each decreasing about 12 feet in height as it 
recedes from the river , the walks are paved with red stone, and adorned with 
a variety of reservoirs and small cascades, the water of which falls from the 
highest terrace to those beneath , the firBt is ot the best kind, consisting of 
grapes, peaches, apples pines, oranges, Ac , in the greatest, abundance Vege 
tables ot every description are also reared m an outer enclosure 

The nver face is adorned with a suite of excellent rooms raised on a lofty 
terrace paved with red stone, with a large reservoir m the centre This gar- 
den is cultivated with great care at the expense of the Government , the 
establishment consists or twenty five men, and the fruit is sold to defray part 
of their wages 

At a short distance from the garden is an old budding, or rozah, going fast 
to decay, the walls and dome of which were enamelled and gilt inside, and out 
in the most beautiful style , and although it appears to owe its origin to higher 
antiquity, the colors, particularly the violet, retain their brilliancy even to 
this day 

It would be an endless labor to attempt the description of the palaces, 
gardens, rozahs, serais and pavilions that decorate both banks of the Jumna, 
many of which are m a tolerable state of preservation, displaying in the most 
striking manner, the extent and magn inoenoe of this onoe imperial city — 
Calcutta JourrMl 


MAtrurACTtrEB ot Indigo in Bengal 

The plant when cut ib tied up in bundles of a given size, which is determined 
by a chain being passed round them These are carefully placed m the steeping 
vat as soon after they are cut ae possible, and pieces of wood being placed over 
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thorn, to keep them down when the steeping Bhall have caused them to swell, 
the water is poured over them When the water equally is covered with a acum 
or froth, it is considered time to pour it «f£, and this 10 done by pulling out a 
spiggot from the steeping vat, and allowing the water to run into another vat 
m front of and below the first The water is then of a light green oolor, and 
if covered m many places with a light copper colored scum, a good opinion is 
formed of the produce of the vat This vat is about three or four feet deep, 
and from fifteen to thirty men, according to its size, lump into it, and with 
stioks, with which they are provided for the purpose, violently agitate the water 
This process is called beating After it htm been continued for some time, the 
whole of the vats become covered with a light blue froth, standing sometimes for 
a foot or more above its surface A few drops of oil precipitate all this, and 
the beating is continued until no more froth rises, and when the contents of the 
vat have assumed a black color the operation is discontinued. The object of 
thus beating the liquor is to facilitate and expedite the separation of the blue 
from the evanescent yellow color, from the junction of wnich the light green 
color before alluded to is formed, and to determine the feoula, which after 
wards 13 the indigo to the bottom of the vat After being allowed to steep 
for a sufficient time to precipitate the/^dfl, the water is carefully drawn on 
by removing one peg at a time from the front of the vat, and the indigo is left 
at the bottom After this the last spiggot is taken out and the indigo, still m 
a liquid state, is conveyed to another, called the settling vat Here it is 
separated from, the remainder of the water, and from hence it ih afterwards 
oonveved to the boiler After boiling for a sufficient time, it is allowed to pass 
from the boiler, through a piece of gauze, into a channel which conveys it to 
the drying house Here it is reoeived in the Btate of a thick jelly upon pieces 
of cotton, through which any remaining water drains After this has been 
sufficiently done it is placed in frames to be pressed, and when the indigo 
becomes sufficiently pressed, it ib taken from these and cut into the shape m 
which we see it. The cakes are then dned m the shade, which requires a 
considerable time and are afterwards packed up m boxes of a specific weight 
An indigo concern of from 5 to 6 000 biggahs of land, will require from 
2,500 to 3,000 people during the manufacturing season The persons chiefly 
employed are natives of the hill districts, and appear to be a more active and 
industrious race of men than those of the plains working more willingly, and 
free from many of the prejudices of the latter They are of a low stature with 
compressed features and flat noses The price of labor is S£ Rupees a month, 
and from this their frugal habits enable them to form a fund to take home with 
them 


Ancient accotu.t op Arracan 

The best account of Arracan will perhaps, be found in Mannque a (Sebastian) 
Itmerano de las Misaiones del India Oriental — 4to , Roma, 1653 
“ About 1612, Mannque, with three other friars, of the order of St Augustin, 
were Bent to supply the missions m the kingdom of Bengal , from Bengal he 
was me true ted to proceed to Arracan, at that time the seat of a great Asiatic 
monarchy and where the Catholics had established ft mission He sailed by 
Chittagong to the port of Dianga, whence cu cum stances obliged him to proceed 
by land, over the range of mountains, which separate Arracan from Hindustan , 
these mountains are described as very lofty, and as being intersected with 
torrents swelled by the rains , the road, in every part lay over ft frightful 
precipice, overhanging a great and rapid nver At length he reaches Peroem, 
where he embarks, and alter a stormy passage (for the journey seems to have 
been made in the rainy season), he arrives first at Orvietan, and then at Arracan 
“ Arracan, he calls the capital of the monarchy of the Mogas, situated in a 
flue plain of about fifteen leagues in circuit, and surrounded by a range of 
mountains so lofty and rude, that if the passes were duly fortified, the place 
would be impregnable 
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« The city is watered by a groat mar, which dlnding into wxra* brtwfces, 

enable* rebels to sail almost through every street, and falls into the m* fay 
fwo mouths with great impetuosity ' 

At this period, it would appear, that Arraoan waa not only independent, but 
sufficiently powerful to be contemplating the intention of extending it? 
dominion over the surrounding empires of Siam, Pegu and Ava. 


Society job Promoting Chbistujj Knowledge 

Yepery Mutton — The whole Church erected at Vepery in the year 1746, and 
granted by Government for the use of the Vepery Dranch of the Mission of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in the year 1750, having been 
found quite insufficient for the accommodation ~of the rapidly increasing con 
gregationa and sohools who there attend Divine Servioe, a representation of 
the necessity of erecting a new church was made by the late Bishop of Calcutta 
to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge who immediately voted 
the sum of £2,000 toward the work , and the Government of Madras have been 
pleased, to give very liberal aid by the grant of a further large sum, necessary 
to complete the building on a scale of sufficient magnitude With these sums 
the MiBBionarieB have been enabled to undertake the desired work, and on 
Monday the 8th December at five o clock m the evening, the time appointed 
for laying the foundation stone, the Venerable the Archdeacon Vaughan, 
President of the Madras Dustnofc Committee, and a considerable number of 
the membera of that Institution, accompanied by their families and fnenda, 
assembled at the Mission House, where they were kindly received by the Eev 
Dr and Mrs Rottler, the Rev L P Haubroe and the Rev E A G Flacfce 
The Company then proceeded through the Mission Guidon to the spot where the 
foundation of the new Church had been dug, and were joined bv the members 
of the English and Tamil congregation of the Mission who had assembled to wit- 
nesb the ceremony The children of the Mission Schools, consisting of about 100 
boys and 70 girls of the English, and about 80 boys and 40 girls of the T amil 
School, had been previously arranged in the space assigned for the body of the 
Church. The stone, in whn-h were deposited the current coins of the Madina 
Presidency, with a Latin inscription on a copper plate, was laid by the Hono 
rable G Stratton, Esq , Member of the Council of Port St George, and an 
appropriate prayer, m voting the blessings of the Almighty on the work, was 
impreBBively delivered by the Venerable the Archdeacon The ceremony 
closed by the children of the English School singing the 10>th Psalm, and the 
Tamil children the 272nd hymn of Fabncius’ Tamil hymn book The plans of 
the Church, which is to be a neat Gothic building, were exhibited by Mr John 
Law the Architect 

We have been favored with a copy of the Archdpacon's prayer, and a oopy 
of the inscription, which we insert below and in laying this short sketch of 
the ceremony before the pulic, we offer our hearty congratulations to the 
Reverend Missionaries on this truly gratifying, interesting, and memorable 
event 

Form of Prayer on the oceanon of laying the first etona oj the New Mutton 
Church at Vepery, Madrat, December 6, 1825 

Let us Pray Almighty and everlasting God, whose omnipotence fillet h the 
whole universe, and whose All-seeing eye pervadeth the actions of men, who 
regardeth not the outward appearanoe of things, but the inward intention of the 
mind. Look down, we beseech thee, with thy favor, on us thy creatures here 
assembled before thee, to erect a bedding for thy publio worship, and ae pious 
Christiana to dedicate the ume with all bumuifcy to thy Drvrae Majesty, of 
which this stone now to be laid is the foundation 
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[Bere Mr Stratton descended the steps and laid the stone, spreading over 
it corn, and ponnng on it wine and oil, after which the Archdeacon read as 
follows ] 

Sanctify, we beseech thee, O Lord ' these humble offerings of the emblems 
of those necessaries of life of which we perpetually stand in need, and of that 
sufficiency, which under thy Divine Providence we may be permitted to enjoy 

Bless this under taking with success for the benefit of the present and suc- 
ceeding generations Work in ns nil, we beseech thee, such a sense of thme 
infinite goodness and our own obligations to serve Thee m sincerity and 
truth, that we may never enter thy holy sanctnarv but with hearts deeply 
penetrated with a sense of our unworthinesB, and filled with reverential awe, 
of the Sacred Majesty in whose gi uciuua presence v> o stand, zoalon slv apply- 
ing the doctrines of the Gospel to the necessities of our fallen nature Cleanse 
our hearts by thy divine grace from all things which may be displeasing to 
thee, that the incense of praise and supplication now arising as from a oonse 
crated altar, may be an evening sacrifice well pleasing in thy night 

Enable us by thy protecting influence, so to pa?9 through thmgq temporal, 
that we finally lose not the things eternal, and amid xhe hopes and fears, and 
pleasures, ana the sorrows, the dangers and deliverances which we meet with 
in all the various changes and chances of this mortal life may our hearts by 
the help of thy Holy Spirit be hrmly fixed on tbo everlasting enjoyment of 
tby eternal presence, through Jesus Christ our Lord 

Blessed Lord 1 direct and sanctify, we beseech thee out present aa well aa 
future endeavours to spread abroad the true religion of thy Son, our Blessed 
Saviour, m the world the knowledge of which luadeth us to everlasting salva- 
tion Assist with thy blessings the spiritual labors oi those pious Mission- 
aries of our Church who earnestly endeavour as true mim-ders of the Gospel, 
to extend its happy effects here, aa well as in other parts of the world, to the 
advancement of Thy glow, and the benefit of all mankind, ever remembering 
the solemn account they must one day give betore Thee, as stewards of Thy 
most holy mysteries May their sacred offices m Thy holy sanctuary be always 
attended by edification and succeeded by righteousness and to su'h aa here- 
after may be ordained to such holy offices, give Thv grace and heavenlv bene- 
diction that both by their life ana doctrines thoy may &et forth Thy glory by 
forwarding the salvation of all their hoarers 

Graciously bestow, Almightv Lord I a favorable hearing to these, our humble 
petitions, and accept those acts of our bounden duty and service to Thee, and 
grant that all our Christian brethren who may serve or attend in this place, 
may meet and part m unity, peace and brotherfv love possessed of those prm 
ciples of universal charity and good will, so forcibly recommended to our 
observance by Thy inspired word the word of truth, of light, and of life 

Permit us to cIobb these out supplications in the name, words, and aa far 
as we are able in the spirit ot thv Son, our Saviour Jesus Chnst, saying, Our 
Esther which art m Heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, thv 
will be done in earth as it is in Heaven, give us this day our daily bread, and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us, and lead 
us not into temptation bnt deliver ns from, evil, for thme is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory, tor ever and ever Amen 

The Peaoe of God which pasaefch all understanding keep your hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of God, and of hiB Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be 
amongst you and remain with you always Amen 
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Inscription 

DOM 

C onsecrandsB axlis 
Posita sunt fundarmna 
Djo oeto Decembris 
k D UDCCCXSIII 

Eegnanto Auguatissimo Bntanniarnm 
REGE Q BORG 10 IV 
Modrafisenei proTinciffl prassidente 
Honorabili viro Thoma Munro 
Ex eqtutibus prsefectns ordmiB militama do 
Balneo 

Sumptibus corum 
Qm ad Cogmtoonom Christi 
Promovendam sociati Bunt 
Liberal iter ad] ot ante Honorabili 
Mercatorum Anghcorum Sodahtate 

Madras Goiernmeni Gazette, December 11 
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Sir Stamford Raffles Account of thb burning or the Ship “ Fame ” and tub 
loss or all ma Scientific collections in Java. 

We have been favored Truth the following extract of a letter from Sir T S 
Raffles, detailing the calamity which occurred to the Bhip Fame in February 

last 

“ Benronlc n , 4 th February 1824 

“ We embarked on the 2nd instant on the Fam< , and sailed at daylight for 
England, with a fair wind and overy prospect of a qmck and comfortable 
passage The ship was everything we could *viJa, and having closed my 
charge here much to my ‘-atntacfcion it was one of the happiest days of iny 
life , we were, perhaps, too happy for in tho 01 ernng came a sad reverse 
Sophia had just gone to bed and I had thrown off half my clothes when a cry 
of fra ' fire ' roused us from our calm content, and in five minutes the whole 
ship was m flames 1 I ran t j examine whence the flames principally issued and 
found that the fiTe had its origin immediately under our cabin — * Down with 
the boats Where is Sophia P —Here — Ihe children P — Here — A rope to the 
side — Lower Lady Baffles — One her to me, says ono 1 11 take her, says the 
Captain — Throw the gunpowder overboard — It cannot be got at — It is in the 
Magazine, close to the fire — Stand clear of the powder — Skuttle the water 
casks I — water ! — water 1 — Where s Sir Stamford P — Come into the boat 
Nelson ' — Nelson' come into the boat— Push off, push off — Stand clear of 
the after part of the ship 

“ All this passed much quicker than I can write it , we pushed off, and fla 
we did so, the flames were issuing from our cabins and the whole of the after 
part of the ship was in flames The masts and sails now taking fire, we 
moved to a distance sufficient to avoid tho immediate explosion, but the flames 
were now coming out of the mam hatchway and seeing the rest of the crew, 
with the captain, Ac , still on board we pulled back to her under the bows so 
as to be most distant from the powder As we approached, we perceived that 
the people from on board were getting into another boat on the opposite side 
she pushed off— we haded her Have you all on board P — Yes all, save 
one — Who is he P — Johnson Bick m his cot — Can we save him i — No, impos- 
sible — the flames were iseuing from the hatchway At this moment the poor 
fellow, scorched, I imagine, by the flames roared out moat lustily, having run. 
up on the deck * I will go for him, says the Captain The two boats then 
came together, and wo took out some of the persons from the Captain s boat, 
whioh was overladeu , ha then pulled under the bowsprit of the ship, and 

f ucked the poor follow up Atp you all oafe ? — Yes , we’ve got the man all 
ives safe, thank God — Pull off from tb.- fchip , keep your eye on a star. Sir 
Stamford , there s one barely visible ’ 

"We then hauled close to tor h other, and found the captain fortunately had 
a compass , but we had no lighr >.ave from the ship Our distance from Ben 
ooolen we estimated to be from twenty to thirty miles in a S W direction , 
there being no landing place to the southward ot Bencoolen, our only chance 
w*b to re- gam that port The captain then undertook to lead, and we to follow 
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in a N N E coarse as well ae we could, no chanea, no possibility being left 
that we could again approach the ship, for she was now one splendid name, 
/ore and aft and alott her masts and Rails m a blare, and rocking to and fro, 
threatening to fall m an instant ‘ There goes her amen mast— pull away my 
boT J — there goes the gunpowder — thank God r 

tl Yon may judge of our situation without further particulars The alarm 
was given at about twentv minutes past 8, and m less than lu minutes the 
ship was m flames , there was not a soul on board at half past 8, and in less 
than 10 minutes aftei wards she was one grand mass of fire, 

‘ My onlv apprehension was the want of boats to hold the people aa there 
was not time to hate got out a long boat or made a raft All we had to rely 
upon were two small quarter boats which fortunately were lowered without 
accident, and in these two small open boats, without a, drop of Water or gram 
of food or a rag ot covering cx« ept what we happened at the moment to nave 
on our backs, we embarked on tbo wide ocean, thankful to God for his 
mercies ' Poor Sophia hat mg been taken out of her bed had nothing on but 
a wrapper neither shoe's no r stockings the children were just as taken out of 
bed whence one had been snatched alter the flames had attacked it , in short 
there wa» not time for any one to think of more than tv, o things Can tbe 
ship be saved P — No — let nB save ourselves then , all else was swallowed up in 
one great rum 

“ To make the best of onr misfortune, wo availed ourselves of the light from 
the ship to steer a tolerably good course towards the shoi e bhe continued to 
buTU till about midnight when the saltpetre of which she had 250 tons on 
board, took fire and rent up one of tin most splendid and brilliant flames that 
ever was seen, illumining tbo horizon m every direction to an extent of not 
less than hitv miles, and casting that kind of blue light o\ er us which is ol 
all others mo a t luridly horrible She burnt and continued to flame m this 
style for about an hour or two, when we lost sight of the object m a cloud ot 
fimoxe 

“ Neither Nelson, nor Mr Bell our medical friend who bad accompanied 
us had a aved their coata , the tail of mine, with a pocket haudberchiet served 
to keep Sophia s feet warm, and we made hieeches for the children with our 
neckcloths Bain now came on, but fortunately it was not of long conti- 
nuance, and we got dry again The night became uerene and starlight we 
weie now certain of our course, and the men behaved manfully , they rowed 
incessantly and with good heart and upint and never did poor mortals look 
out more for daylight and for land than we did , not that cmr sufferings or 
grounds of complaint were anything to what has often befallen others, but 
from Sophia 6 delicate health at, well aa my own, and from the stormy nature 
of our coast I felt perfectly convinced we were unable to undergo starvation, 
and exposure to sun and weather many days and, aware of the rapidity of the 
currents, I feared we might fall to the Bouthward of the port 
“ At daylight we recognized the coast and Bat Island, which gave us great 
spirits and though we found ourselves much to the southward of the port, we 
considered ourselves almost at home Sophia had gone through the mght 
better than could have been expected and we continued to pull on with all our 
strength About 8 or 9 we saw a ship standing to U3 from the roads , 
they had seen the flame on shore, and sent out vessels in all directions to our 
relief and here certainly came s Minister of Providence in the character of a 
MmiBter of the Gospel for the first person I recognized was one of our Mjb 
flionanes They gave ns a bucket of water, and we took the Captain on board 
as a pilot The wind, however, woa adverse and we could not reach the shore, 
and took to the ship, where we got aom© refreshment and shelter from the 
Run By this time Sophia was quite exhausted, fainting continually About 
S o- clock wo landed sate and Bound, and no words of mine can do juatioe to the 
expression, of feeling sympathy and kindness with which we were hailed by 
every one If any proof had been wanting that my administration had been 
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satisfactory, here we had it unequivocally from all There was not a dir eye , 
and, as wo drove back to our former home, loud was the cry of * God be 
praised E* 

“ But enough, — I will only add that wo are now greatly recovered, in good 
spirits, and busy at work in getting ready made clothes for present use We 
went to bed at three m the afternoon, and I did not awake till b this morning 
Sophia had nearly as sound a Bleep and, with the exception of a bruise or two, 
and a little pain in the loniB, from fatigue, we have not rung to complain of 

** The property which I have lost, on the most moderate estimate, cannot be 
less than £20 000 , I might almost Ray 30,000 but the loss which I have to 
regret beyond all is my papers and drawmgB , all ray papers, oi every descnp 
tian, including mj notes and observations, with memoir a and collections 
sufficient for a foil and ample history, not only of Sumatra, but of Borneo and 
every other Island m these seas , my intended account of the establishment of 
Singapore the history of my own administration , Grammars, Dictionaries and 
Vocabularies , and, last not least a grand map of Sumatra, on which I had 
been employed since my first arrival here and on which, for the last six 
months 1 had bestowed almost my whole undivided attention This, however, 
was not all all my collections in natural history, and my Bplendid collection 
of drawings upwards ot a thousand m number with all the valuable papers 
and notes ot my friends Arnold and Jack , and to conclude, I will merely 
notice that thero was scarce an unknown animal, bird beast, or fish, or an 
interesting plant, which we had not on board a living tapir, a new spe cies of 
tiger, splendid pheasants, &c &o , all domesticated for the voyage We were, 
in short m this respect, a perfect Noah e ark 

“ All, all, hae penshed , but, thank God, our lives have been spared, and we 
do not repine 

‘ Our plan is to get another ship as soon as possible , and I think you may 
still expect us in July There is a chance of a ship called the Lady Flora 
touching here on her way home, and there is a small ship m the roads which 
may be converted into a packet, and take us home, as I have a Captain and 
crew at command 

“ Make your mmds easy about us, even if we should be later than you 
expected No news will be good news ’ 

*#* We are happy in being enabled to add by letter dated the 21st February, 
at Bencookn, that dir 8 Raffles had engaged a ship the Welleyte, 
Captain Maxwell, to take himself and family home, and that they had 
a fair prospect ot getting away during the whole of March, so that 
they may be expected in the course of the month of August 


An Eccentric Will xate in Calcutta 

The following very remarkable and facotions Will, was made by a Mr Darnel 
Martmett of Calcutta, who besides leaving various laughable legacies to many 
of the principal gentlemen of the Settlement, left all his debts to be paid 
by H Vansittart, Esq then Governor of Bengal who, with great good nature 
and humanity, very faithfully complied with the Will ot the deceased. 

The last will and testament of Mr Darnel Martmett, of Calcutta, m the Eaat- 
Indies 

In tho name of God, Amen 

It Daniel Martmett, of the town of Calcutta, bemg in perfect mu d and 
memoir, though weak in body, make this my last Will and testament m man- 
ner following* appointing my truly beloved friend, Mr Edward Gnlston, in the 
Bemce of the Honorable United East- India Company, of the aforesaid town, 
to be. my Executor, revoking all my former wills To avoid Latin phrases, as 
it is a tongue I am not well versed in, I shall speak in plain Englisn 
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First . — I recommend my soul to Almighty God, hoping for pardon for all 
my past iniquities 

Secondly — Ab to worldly conoerns, m the manner following — As to this 
fulsome carcase having seen enough of the worldly pomp, I desire nothing 
relative to it to be done, onlv its being stowed away in my old green chest, to 
avoid expense , for as I lived profnaely, I die frugally 

Thirdly — The undertaker's fees come to nothing, as I won them from him 
at a game of billiards m the presence of Mr Thomas Monoe and "Wil liam 
Parkes, at the said William Parkes' house, m February last I furthermore 
request, not only as it is customary, but as I Bmcerely believe the prayers ok 
the good availeth, and are truly consistent with decency that the Rev Mr 
Henry Butler read the prayers which are customary at burials, and also preach 
a funeral sermon the Sunday next after my decease, taking his text from 
Solomon “ All is Vanity ’ In consideration of which, over and above his 
fees, I bestow on hun all my hypocrisy, which he wants as a modern good man , 
but as my finanoea are low, and I cannot conveniently discharge his fees, I 
hope he mil please to accept the Will for the deed 

Fourthly — To Governor Henry VanBittart, Esq , as an opulent man I leave 
the discharge of all such sum or sums of money (the whole not exceeding dOO 
rupees), that I shall stand indebted to indigent persons m the town of Calcutta. 

Fifthly — To Mr George Gray, Secretary to the Presidency, I bequeath all 
my sincerity 

Sixthly — To Mr Simon Droze, all my modesty 

Seventhly — To Mr Henry Higgmson, all the thoughts I hope I shall die 
possessed of 

Eighthly — To Mr Thomas ForbeB, all the assurance which I had when I had 
taken a cheerful glass, though, in fact, a doleful cup 

Ninthly — My wearing apparel, furniture, books, and everyth mg else I die 
possessed of, I bequeath to them who stand most in need of them leaving it to 
the discretion of my Executor, Mr Edward Gulston (excepting the things 
after mentioned) Unto Captain Edward Menzies of the ship Hibernia I give 
my 8ea quadrant invented by Hadley, and made by Howell, m the Strand , 
likewise rav two feet Gunter s scales , these I give him, because I believe he 
knows the use of them better than any Commander out of this port 

My silver wafrh and buckles I give to Mr Edward Gulston, in hen of his 
Bincere friendship to me during our acquaintance , and these I hope he will 
not part with, unless his necessities require it, which I sincerely hope will 
never be the case Also to Mr Thomas Forbes, I give my gold ring with a 
blue atone therein, which he may exchange for a mourning one if he pleaeea 

I give my Bible and Prayer book to the Rev Mr Henry Butler My sword 
with a cut and thrust blade I give to Captain Knox as I venly believe he not 
Only knows how, but has courage to use it, and I hope only in a good cause. 

As I have lived the make game of a modem gentleman, b<>ang a butt for 
envy, and a mark for malice, by acting a little out of the common road, 
though, thank God, never in a base way, I hope I may die with sincere love 
and chanty to all men, forgiving all my persecutors, as I hope for forgiveness 
from my Creator 

As it lies not m my power to bequeath anything to my relations at home, I 
shall Bay nothing concerning them, as they have not for these six years paat 
concerned themselves about me , excepting that I heartily wish them all well, 
and that my brothers and sisters may make a more prosperous voyage through 
thiB life than I have done 

(Signed) Daxucl MAHHsrarr 

[The above Will may be seen in the Pnbbc Register Office m Calcutta ] 
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ObITUABT OP THE LATE Mb BsKTLET 


Tbis gentleman died at Calcutta on the 4th of March last, aged 67 years 
His easaye m the Asiatic Researches deservedly attracted the attention of men 
of letters in Europe, as having been the first attempt to overthrow one of the 
favorite strongholds of the scoffers ac the Mosaio revelation Astronomical 
tables, commencing from a period tbat can scarcely be expressed m spoken 
language, were adduced as incontrovertible evidence of the unfathomable 
antiquity of the people by whom they were framed an antiquitv compared to 
which that of the world, according to our sacred history, was but as yesterday 
It was Bentley s glory to dispel the illusion, to show that the pretended tables 
W6T6 fiotitious , that the observations recorded were inconsistent with the 
dates assigned to them, and that their errors increased in an exact ratio to 
their alleged antiquity Infidelity, however, is not easily abashed, and 
although Astronomers of the first reputation in Europe admitted the force of 
Bentley’s arguments, and the justness of his conclusions some pretenders to 
the science endeavoured to confute hia reasoning and bolster up the cause of 
Hindu antiquity by plausible but sophistical explanations 

In a work, of which he corrected the concluding sheets on his death bed, and 
which will very shortly be pnbhshed, he has placed the whole subject m so 
clear a light, that it is supposed we shall hear no more of the incalculable 
antiquity of civilization among the Hindus Taking an historical view of 
their Astronomy, both ancient and modem, he fixes from their own data the 
precise dates of their principal epochs That which their most ancient Astro 
nomera assign to the creation is precisely coeval with the deluge He has aeoer 
tamed that their first step towards reducing Astronomy to the state of a 
science founded on observation the formation of the lunar mansions, was taken 
about 1,426 years only before Christ The monstrous periods into whioh the 
history of the world is now divided by the Hindus, appear to have boon in- 
vented so late as tho sixth centnrv of the Christian era, and were then in all 
probability introduced with the view of throwing discredit on the Christian 
religion, which wae at that time making considerable progress in India. 

The same indefatigable industry which enabled Mr Bentley to throw so 
much light on these obscure subjects, was also successfully directed towards 
deciphering the ancient inscriptions of Deaden* These, instead of being 
possessed ot an antiquity of lo 0i»0 years, attributed to them by some authors, 
he finds are nothing more than “ Hieroglyphic representations of the Roman 
calendar for the year of Romo 708, which was that of the Julian correction, or, 
as some have called it, ' the years ot confusion.’ ” 


This may serve to give a faint idea of the object and suooess of his literary 
pursuits In private life, he was universally esteemed as a man of sound 
judgment, and of the most unblemished integrity — Calcutta Pajjer 


The Plague m Russia in tee 14th Century 

The contagions diseases which at different periods have desolated Europe 
came with very few exceptions, from the east They have usually been intro- 
duced by Levant travellers, or bales of merchandize but sometimes they have 
originated ra remote corners of Asia,* and have gradually proceeded towards 
the west depopulating countries in their progress, until tneir fuxy has been, 
arrested by the waters of the Atlantic Ocean 

Such was the frightful malady which visited Asia and Europe, during the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and which is mentioned by the chroniclers 
of the period under the appalling appellation of the Black Death 
It is recorded that it first broke out in China, in which extensive empire it 


* Tt*a choianv morbus took it* rise m Cochin China., utd t»n now advanced as far u the 
Euphrates. 
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is gaid to have'deatroyed about thirteen miUioua of inhabitants Thenoo it 
travelled through Central Asia As early as 1346 this disease raged m the 
vicinity of the Caspian Sea and the Bosphorus, then in Armenia, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt and Greece. Genoese vessels brought it to Italy, -whence it 
spread over Germany, France and England, in which latter countries whole 
cities were depopulated by its baneful ravages In London alone, 50 000 mdi 
viduals are stated to have been buried in one spot In Paris the exasperated 
mob demanded., the massacre of all the Jews, who were accused of poisoning 
the wells 

In 1349 the mortality began also m Scandinavia whence, or from Germany, 
it was conveyed to Pshaw and Nowgorod In the former city (says Karamsin, 
in hia History of Russia) it broke out during the spring of 1352, and con 
turned raging so terribly, that by the winter not one third of the inhabitants 
were left The symptoms of the disease were the appearance of tumours in tho 
soft cavities of the body, accompanied by spitting ot blood , these were sne 
ceeded by death on the second or third day It is impossible observe the 
historians of the time, to imagine the shocking spectacle presented on this 
occasion Youths and old men, parents and children, were laid together in 
the same graves , numerous families disappeared in one day Every priest 
found in the morning thirty or more corpses lying in his church , and mass 
was road over the whole at once But the church yards soon lacked space for 
new graves, and holes were dug m the woodB outside of the cities At first 
covetouH individuals were found to wait on the diseased in hopes of becoming 
possessore of their wealth , but as soon aa it became evident that the disease 
was communicated by tbe touch or in other words, that the property of the 
victims contained the stmg of death, oven the rich looked in vain for help , for 
even the son fled from has father 

There were, however, some individuals who showed the most extraordinary 
mag n a nim ity and self-devotion, they carried to the church, not only their 
immediate relations, but even strangers, assisted at their funerals, and prayed 
for their souls with generous fervor in the midst ot the pestilential tombs 

Numbers fled from the world, shutting themselves up in convents, and 
bequeathing then- property to the church , or by feeding and clothing the jpoor 
they prepared themselves by good works (following the tenets of the national 
faith) for their passage to eternity In short, it was believed that the end of 
the world was come, and that no one would survive 

Under these circumstances the unfortunate inhabitants of Pskow invited tho 
Archbishop Waesihj to come to their city and bless them, and assist them m 
offering up their prayers to the Almighty This faithful pastor, disregarding 
every personal danger, instantly obeyed the call of bis distressed flock Re- 
ceived by the people with feelings of the most hvely gratitude, Waasilij pnt on 
his sacerdotal robes, and taking a cross ra his hand, he led the whole popula- 
tion in a solemn prooeBBion round the city Pneats sang hymns to the praise 
of God, mania carried the bones of their saints, the people prayed aloud , 
and there was not a heart so hardened ’ bsjp tbe chronicle ‘ but was melted 
into tears before the All seeing eye of the Almighty 1 * Bat death was not yet 
satisfied with the number of its victims , the Archbishop, however, had calmed 
the minda of the inhabitants of Pskow , tasting, therefore, the Sweets of Chris 
tiau submission, they awaited now more patiently the termination of their 
Buffering b, which, took place at the beginning of the winter 

‘ About the same time as at Pskow, the pestilence made its appearance at 
Nowgorod, and also in other provinces of Russia, where the numbers that died 
were immense. At GHuchow and Bjeloserei not an inhabitant was left * At 
Moscow the metropolitan, the Czar, with two of his sonB and his brother, are 
known to have diea about the same period, which makes it probable that that 
city suffered from thin disease in co mm on with the country m general ” 

* By Quo we are probably to understand that those who escaped the plague, had previously 

departed the** aitie* from panic —Hd 
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Two observations Have been made on this pestilence by the historians of ail 
countries 1st, that more young people died of it than old , and 2nd, that 
wherever the disease had raged, the human race multiplied after it in a most 
extraordinary degree Thus nature is ever on the watoh to close the breaches 
that are made m any of her quarters 

In the year 18t4, the pestilential disease visited Russia again It was brought 
by truvenera from Begdesh. to Ni^hnyn'iioyorod Kolomna Perestlawl and Pekout, 
carrying off from 20 to 100 victims daily This frightful disease is described 
in the following m a nn er “A pain, luce the stab of a knife, ran suddenly 
through the heart, shoulder blades, or between the shoulders the veins became 
burning, blood flowed from the throat, attended bv a strong perspiration and 
shivering In other persons tumours appeared about the neck or hips under 
the cheek hones or breasts, or between the shoulders The result was the 
same unavoidable and speedy but painful death ‘ There was no time, 
observe the annalists, to bru-y the dead there remained scarcely ten healthy 
individuals to a hundred that were sick the unfortunate victims breathed 
their last without any one attending them in their di mg hour Heven eight 
or more corpses were buried in one trenrh Many houses became quite 
deserted, in others one babe perhaps was left ” 

In 13t>5 the malady broke ont in Rostow, Twer, Toreok, and other places , m 
1366 it desolated Moscow In some places it ceased for a time in order to 
return with renewed fury Ihus it raged four times in Pskow and Novgorod, 
and twice m the districts of Moscow, Twer Smolensk and Bajasan In Now 
gorod alone (according to the German historian, Kranz) 8t> 00b individuals 
were swept from the face of the earth in the Bhort space ot six months The 
people ” he relates, “ fell down in the dreets and expired in a moment , 
persons in health, engaged in bnrymg the dead died suddenly and were 
interred in the graves they had just dug Smolensk was visited three tunes, 
till at last (in lo87) five individuals only were left alive of the whole popula- 
tion, and three, m the wordB ot the Chronicles ‘ went forth trora the city of 
death, locking its gates behind them It seems indeed that from its first 
appearance in that ill fated country (m 13^2) it scarcely ever left it till about 
1427, mowing down successive generations and almost rooting out some of 
the princely families, under whose sway the country at that period seems to 
have been divided. 


The excessive virulenoe of this disease may be entirely attributed to the 
circumstance, that the people took no effective mean 3 fur its cure wherever 
the malady raged, or against it*. recurrence where it had once disappeared * 
Superstition was then at its height, prayers fasting-, processions charities, 
&c , wore resorted to as means to appeaee the auger of the Almighty whilst 
tiie remedies which God had placed in their power were disregarded But 
unfortunately it was not onlj in acta ot piety that the superstition of a benighted 
people displayed itself in those times fanaticism the close ally of supersti- 
tion, led them also to the commission of atrocities The populace of Pskow 
actually devoted twelve unfortunate females to the stake, and burned them as 
reputed witches, in order, as they said, to propitiate a God of mercy 1 

T Z 


* This plague was very deetruotive to the whole of the old world , it aeema, however, to 
luve disappeared at a much earlier period in every other part ol E urope than in Russia 
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Vol. XIX, January to June 1825 


Opening of a Mummy 

On the 9th December, an Egyptian mummy was unwrapped at the Bristol 
Institution It had been procured from a catacomb in the Thebais When 
the upper part of the shell was removed, a peculiar odour arose The body was 
wrapped m many folds of cotton cloth, stained of a yellowish brown oolor 
Upon removing the circular bandages there appeared a long wrapper from 
the chin to the toes, with a double border of blue stripes m front The inner 
most laver of cloth was saturated with some bituminous substance The skin 
was blackened, and the neck and one of the hands had been attacked by a 
peculiar sort of insect The body was that of a female The hands were 
placed straight upon the thighs and not, as customary, across the bosom. 
The hair was pcrlecL, of a brownish auburn color, Bhort, but not like the 
negro’s The covanngB of the cheat and stomach being removed, exhibited 
the heart lungs and intestines in high preservation no part appearing to 
have been removed The brain and teeth were not then examined. The 
demonstrators were Dr Pritchard, Dr Gapper, Mr B Smith and Mr Miller, 
Curator of the Institution 


Pumficatiom of Pearls in Ceylov 

A fowl ib procured, and the discolored pearls placed among the gram set 
on the earth for it to eat The fowl soon swallows the whole after which, and 
before the pearls have been m its stomach more than a minute, the throat of 
the animal 13 cut, ifcB stomach opened and the pearls taken out as beautifully 
white and clear as when they first came from the oyster 


Great Gun at Agra 

The foDowmg is a description of the celebrated gun at the city of Agra It 
is a braes 1,500 pounder, cast m the year 1G81 of the Hejira. The maker’s 
name Seetul Pershaud, its weight 1,049 cwt lc^r 41 be , the diameter of the 
calibre ib 1 ft 11} m. , that of the chamber 10} m. , that of the trunnions 11} 
in , that of the base ring 4- ft 5f in , thafcof the muzzle 3 ft 10} m The length 
of the chace including the chamber, is 13 ft 2 in. , that of the chamber 4 ft 2 
in. , that of the piece itself 14 ft 2} in The interior width at the trunnion a is 
4 ft 2-} in. the extenor width, at the trunnions, 6 ft 2 m , the length from 
the centre of the trunnions to the base ring is 5 ft 7 in. — The gun bears the 
following inscription in Persian characters — In the rngn of Abler Shah, made 
by Seetul Per eh-aud , weight 1,489 mound* Valne of the gun as old brass 53,400 
rupees , weight of shot, if of iron, 1,497 lbs , if of marble, 567 lbs 

The beauty of this piece of ordnance is as conspicuous as its magnitude, and 
all who have had the opportunity of examining it, acknowledge its pre-eminence 
m the scale of ordnance, and admire the abilities of the founder — India Gazette 
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&RZiX COLOR FROM CoZTBB BhR&TE3 

A method, has lately been discovered at Venice, for oompomDg a fine un 
changeable emerald green color A certain qn&lity of ooffee is boiled in nver 
water spoiled coffee (wf& avane) 12 preferable By means of a proportional 
quantity of pure soda, a green precipitate is obtained which is suffered to dry 
for an or seven days upon polished marble, stirring it about occasionally, m 
order that every part of it may be in contact with atmospheric air, from which 
it receives a new vivacity of tint The green obtamea by this process has 
resisted the action of the acids, and even the influenoe of light and moisture — 
Archives dee Decouvertea 


Habits or thb Chahelbob 

“ I have a chameleon which was presented to me about fourteen months 
ago, and have been much struck With its many peculiarities I do not confine 
it in a cage, as is generally done but tie a brumb of some tree on the wall, on 
which the reptile ib placed, and have invariably found that m a few miuutes, 
its color is completely assimilated to that of the bough, even to all its minutest 
shades, so that it requires much discernment to distinguish it from the leaves 
For the last four months it has lived without any food, except what at times I 
have placed in its mouth, which has consisted either of a butterfly or cockroach , 
but on no occasion dumug the cold weather, has it attempted to dart out its 
tongue to catch the insects, as it does during the su mm er months I should 
suppose, therefore, that in its natural or wild state, it ib completely dormant 
during the winter "Within these ti w davs, since the weather has become 
warmer, it haa been very lively, and haa evidently been searching for food 
Butterflies have been placed before it , at first though the attempt was made 
to dart the tongue, it fell short of its object but on everv successive trial it 
reached further, and now (as it was acLUstomed to do last summer) it will take 
an insect at thirteen inches distant from its head I have from the first ron 
sidered that it possesses the power of fascination and jetterday was confirmed 
in this opinion A very liveh cockroach was placed upon the bough, which 
ran, or rather flew trom branch to branch and evidently was frightened at the 
chameleon, which assumed a zno^t beautiful green its eyes sparkling in an 
amazing manner were both directed at the m‘i ct ^for th« creature possesses a 
power which I have never witncssi-d in anv other otiollmgone eje forward 
and the other backward at the same time) no sooner weie the eyes thus 
fastened upon the insect, than it seemed lramediutolv hi become stupid and 
was completely stationary whd t the chameleon, gliding softly towards it, 
still gazing m the same manner at about twelve inches distance darted out its 
tongue, and made sure of the prize I tried a butterfly in the same way and 
after the chameleon a eyes were lixpd upon it it remained motionless till drawn 
to the creature s mouth — Letter in buitemnn in the East, Mar^h 16 


The JbHAKESPBABIAN BRIDGE 

No less than three of these most us< ful structures arc now m full play on 
the new military road to Benares to the grout convenience of all travellers ae 
is continually experienced These arf the odr brated Bcrai Torrent Bridge, 
eighty miles trom Calcutta, near Bancoorah of lb' 1 feet span by nine feet eix 
The GooBeyturrah Torrent Bridge, west of Hazaroebagb, 150 feot clear span 
by nine feet And that over the Carramnassa nver, of 520 feet by eight feet 
bk They are all composed of tarred coir rope <=o light as from three to five 
inches in circumference, and were constructed m Calcutta by the Superinten- 
dent General That of the Carramnassa, from its magnitude, and the very 
peculiar circumstances of its institution appears to have drawn a crowd of 
spectators from the holy city of Benares and adjacent country, and is hailed as 
a boon bestowed on all Hindus and pilgrims, who are now enabled to pass 
ore? the polluted waters equally free 01 contamination and expense at the 
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came time asserting that the projector has succeeded m fcoooraplmhing % work 
of much utility which has hitherto bathed, every effort of power ana money 
We understand further that the Shakespearian Bridge is in a fair way, under 
the auspices of Government, of being generally introduced througnout the 
inner range of the Himalaya mountains It is peculiarly adapted to the nver 
Sutlej with high precipitous rocky Bides, the width not very great, but the 
roaring ot the torrent tremendous the forests affording all the materials 
necessary, at inconsiderable expense , and the simplicity of the construction is 
such, that the mountaineers themselves will soon learn to set them up without 
European assistance — Calcutta Government Gazette, Avguet 30 

Accottm op the Phangos Hat Plant of Hobthbbn India 
By Mi John Ltndley, F L 8 , fyc , Sfc * 

In the north of India, m the neighbourhood of Imbal or Drax, grows * plant 
called prangoe much employed aa foddpr for cattle, and of properties repre 
aented by the natives to be so marvellous, as to have excited doubts among the 
Europeans, whom reports of it had reached, as to its being more than an 
Omental exaggeration Owmg to the little intercourse which takes place with 
the unfrequented districts where it was stated to grow, no opportunity occur 
red of gaining accurate information respecting it till the year 1822, when Wil 
liara Moorcroit Esq the Superintendent of the Honorable East India Com 
pany s Stud, on deputation to Upper Asia, hiving occasion to enter into oom 
mumcation with the Chine e authorities of E3a, undertook a journey to Draz 
for the purpose of examining into the truth of the properties ascribed to the 
plant by the natives 

The information tbu« acquired appeared to this gentleman of such impor 
tance as to be worthy of an especial communication to the Government at Fort 
William Two chest* of the seed and specimens ot the prangos bay itself, 
were forwarded from India to this country, and presented by the Honorable 
Court ot Directors to the Horticultural Society, with the correspondence 
between Mr Moorcroft and the Indian Government Having had the honor 
to receive permission to use thee** important documents for the purpose of 
publication I have prepared the following actount of this remarkable plant 
which may posublv become an objei t of great importance to our Colonies m an 
agricultural point ot view whether we con ider its amazing produce its bene 
fii raJ effects as a food for cattle, or the little care which is requisite m its 
cultivation 

The following arc extracts from Mr Moorcroft b letter, dated from Wakba 
left bank of the Molbee UheR, 15th August 1822 — 

The plant called prangos is employed m the form of hav, as a winter fod- 
der for sheep and goat-' and frequently for neat cattle , but its seed, when 
eaten by horses is said to produce inflammation of the eyes and temporary 
blindness The properties of prangoa as a food appear to be beating, produ 
cing fatness m a space of time singularly short and also to be destructive to 
the fasciola hepatica or liver fluke, which, in Britain, after a wet autumn, 
destroys some tnouamds of sheep by the rot & disease that, to the best of my 
knowledge, has in its advanced stages hitherto proved incurable The last- 
mentioned property of itself if it be retained b\ the plant in Britain, and there 
appears no reason for suspecting that it will be lost, would render it especially 
valuable to our country But this, taken, along with its highly nutntioua 
qualities, its vast yield , its easy culture, its great duration of life, its capability 
of flourishing on lands of the most mien or quality, and wholly unadopted to 
tillage impart to it & general character of probable utility unrivalled m the 
history of agricultural productions When once in possession of the ground, 
and for which the pieparation is easy it requires no subsequent ploughing 

* This aitinle -was prepared bv pemuemnn of th& Honombl* Court of Directors of the £ut 

Indie Company, and inserted in the last IS umber ot the Quarterly Journal of ftoionce, &c. 
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weeding, manuring, or other operation, save that of cutting, and of converting 
the folmge into hay Of its duration I have two facts, pi* , one of its aeede 
having been camea westward along with thoBe of yellow lucerne, above forty 
years ago, and sown on the eastern frontier of Cashmere, where they vegetated, 
and where the plants of the first growth still remain m a flourishing oondrtion , 
in the second instance, the seeds were transported eastward and sown upon 
rocks near If olbee, where their plants flourished for about forty ) ears, but in 
consequence of a long period of drought, during which there fell scarcely 
either ram or snow, the prangos perished along with the crops of that district 
m general 

“ From various facts, it is conceived not unreasonable to presume that by 
the cultivation of this plant, moors and wastes, hitherto uncultivated, and a 
charge of disgrace to British agriculture may be caused to produce large 
quantities of winter fodder and that the yield of highlands and of downs, 
enjoying a considerable depth of soil may do trebled I have made every 
precautionary arrangement in my power by presents Ac , for gathering dry 
mg, packing and transporting a large quantity of the seed, and have left Mr 
Guthrie the Apothecary, to superintend the operations One oask will be 
transmitted through Cashmere, and two otherB through Bnshire And I 
take the liberty of submitting to the most Noble the Governor General in 
Council, the probability of this plant being of use to the new settlers, our conn 
trymen, at the Cape of Good Hope, and to the Colonists m general A^ the 
prangoa has hitherto been of spontaneous growth alone, practice* better adap- 
ted to the nature of the plant or of the country may be adopted at a future time , 
but from a view of ita habitudes in its wild state, I venture to suggest that the 
seeds be dibbled singly into holes an inch deep and a foot apart, a short time 
before the Tainy season 

" During three years the plants will be lictle productive, but m that interim 
they will not be in the way of any other surface crop 

Judging from the specimens sent by Mr Moorcroft each plant will produce 
about one and a hall pound of dry fodder which allowing each plant to 
occupy four feet of ground when in perfection, will give a produce tor bad 
land of more than a ton and three quarters each acre, wbieh is Dearly equal 
to the produce in hoy of the best E»gli«b meadows But if the distance re 
commended by Mr Moorcroft be buflicient for the growth of the plants that 
is to say, one toot then allowing a plant to produce only half a pound of hay 
an acre would yield the amazing weight ot something more than nine tons 
and a half a quantity which oertaonly appears to exceed credibility 

It is much to be regretted that from the length of tune which elapsed be 
tween the despatch of the seeds by Mr Moorcroft and their arrival m Eng 
land, that is to say, from the 15th of August 1822 to the month of Apnl 
1824, their vegetative powers had become so much exhausted as to render it 
extremely doubtful whether success will attend the experiments upon grow 
ing them Now however, that attention is called to the plant, other and 
speedier means may be employed for despatching the seed , no difficulty in 
procuring which can now be anticipated, Mr Moorcroft having made arrange 
mentB with Ripghias, the Kenphun and Mahomed Xban the Chummul of 
Draz, for a supply of any required quantity of the Beed 

The prangos hav plant is a perennial herbaceous plant with a large fleshy 
root stock usually measuring at the top from eighteen to twenty two inches in 
circumference, and formed bv the aggregation of an infinite number of crowns 
or winter buds clustered together at or above the surface of the ground 
The orotcTM are-clo&ely covered over by the coarse fibrous remains of the old 
leaves, by which the buds must be effectually protected from frost or accidents 
when the plant is in a state of rest From each crown riSPR an abundance of 
finely out leaves about two feet long, when dried, of a highly fragrant smell, 
extremely similar to that of very good new clover hay They are aupra- 
deoompound, quite smooth, with linear, entire, or three parted segments , 
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their principal petiole is slightly sheathing at the bam with a crisp tiun mar' 
gin , upwards it is solid, round, or slightly angular, with a smooth finely - 
Btrmtea skin Of the secondary petioles there are from six to ten opposite 
pairs, according t-o the vigor of the leaf , they are m all respect* like the 
primary petiole, except bei ng smaller and more oompreesed ana having the 
first pair of their segments proceeding from their very base. In these leaves 
the whole crop may oe said to consist 

From the centre of the leaves nsec the flower-stem., which I have only seen 
in a young and mutilated state. Good specimens of the inflorescence have not 
reached me , but from eome imperfect umbels of flowers, I can state that the 
male and female flowers are produced upon distinct umbels Of the male 
flowers the umbels are compound, shorter than the bract eeB by which they are 
subtended, and both axillary and terminal , the bradece are finely and deeply 
pmriafcilid with three-parted segments, of which the end lobe is broader than 
the rest, and often three toothed. The involucre* are both general and par- 
tial, each consisting of five or six membranous ovate acuminate leaflets, which 
are shorter than the stalks of the umbeUnles or of the florets At the base 
of the umbel are clustered several s canons rudiments of florets The calyn 
consists of five distinct ovate mmute sepals. The petals are five, lanceolate, 
spreading, incurved, with a minute dorsal nerve The stamens are five, 
spreading, the same length as the petals and inserted opposite the sepals 
beneath a large, fleshy, Bhghtly wavy discus, which surrounds two little pro- 
cesses, the rudiments of as many styles The Jilammts are rncun ed, and 
quite smooth The aiUhers large, Bquare innate, bilocular , each cell opening 
longitudinally with two valves The female flowers have not yet been observ 
ed. The fruit is inferior, and consists of two united aohema, at maturity 
separating from base to summit from their common axis , rt is oval lanceolate, 
compressed, eight or nine lines long, and is crowned with two recurved etvles, 
arising from the centre of a large, fleshy, wavy discus, and with the corky 
sepals of the persistent calyx. Of these acnema, the commissure or pomt of 
muon is nearly flat and narrower than their transverse diameter Of each 
the pericarpium is corky, with five primary juga or elevations which are m 
the oentre produced into a corky wavy wmg and on each side covered densely 
with coarse tubercles , there are no secondary ]Qga, and the valleculm, or 
intervals are concave and smooth The seed is of the same form as the pen 
carpium, from which it is easily separable it is covered over with an mdefi 
mte number of colorless vifct®, both on the commissure and back , it is an 
involute horny albumen and a minute, inverted, white embryo at its upper 
extremity , the cotyledons are flat and oval, the radicle rounded, and as long 
as the cotyledons ^ 

From the foregoing description, which has been formed from such materials 
as have reached this country, it appears that the prangos hay plant belongs to 
the natural order of mnbelliferffi, and that it bears much affinity to the genus 
Cachrys, with which it agrees in the corky nature of itB pericarpium in the 
absence of secondary juga, m having no vittm, and in the involute structure 
of its albumen. With JCrub^ra of Hoffmann, which it resembles m the general 
appearance of its fruit, it may also be compared, notwithstanding its difference 
of habit , with that genus, however, it cannot be united, on account of its in- 
volute not solid albumen, numerous vittm and lanceolate not emargmate 
petals From Laserjntium it differs materially in having involute albumeu, an 
indefinite number of vitfc®, and no secondary joga, while its primary jnga, 
which in laserpitium are obsolete, are in prangOB the most conspicuous part 
of the fruit. . To Burma of Hoffmann it is not referable because of its solid 
pericarpium, distinct winged ]uga, and long flat schema. 

To revert, therefore, to cachryu, with which, as I have already stated, 
prangos has many points in common if cachrys monsoni, the fruit which has 
a solid, corky smooth pericarp, with its ]nga nearly obsolete, is to be considered 
the species in which the essential character of the genus is to be sought, it is 
obvious that prangos cannot be considered of the same genus But if cachrys 
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be admitted m the form under which it has been placed by Sprengel, in the 
sixth volume of Homer and Bchuttefl's Species Plantonun, it is equally cartoon 
that the subject of this article cannot be eep&rated from it. Differences in the 
froit and petals of umbel hf era) are, however, by the common consent of 
Botanists, admitted to be of such importance in fixin g the characters of the 
genera of that order, that a combination of plants, like that which has been 
attempted in the work above quoted, must be considered utterly subversive of 
analytical division, and can only lead to a return to the genera of nmbeUiferiB 
as Lmnjsus left them 

Besides krubera and rumia, the distinctions between which and prangos I 
have already explained, there is a third genus included in cachrys by Sprengel, 
but separated by ProlesBor Link, under Baubin s name of LLippcrmarathrum. 
From this prangos Boema principally to differ, m having entire, not pmnatifid, 
mvolucra, the jnga winged, not rounded, and the petal b lanceolate, not round 
with a broad involute segment , all points of great importance m characterizing 
umbelliferous plants 

Having thus shown that the prangoB hay plant is striotly referable to no 
genus of umbelliferas at present constituted, I propose here to establish it 
with the following name and character 

Prangos 

Char Nat — Calyx quinquedentatus Petala ffiqualia, lanceolate, mcurva, 
mtegemma Discus camosos, cnspus Achema a dorso compressa Pen 
carpram suberosum commisBora plana, angusta , jugis qumque pnm urns 
alatis, secondanis nnllia Semen multmttefcnm Albumen invointnm — 
Herbee Asks temps rake Involucre, imnersaha *t partwXw, nmphcui, polyphyUa 
Flo res abortu monot^i ? Folia snpra-dtxampo&ta. 

Among the plants placed by Sprengel under biB genuB cachrys is tho 
laaerpitium feru.lav>um of Linnaeus, found in the Crimea, a climate not very 
different from that of Draz, and described by Marschall von Bieberstem under 
the name of eachrys alata This having a winged corky fruit, like that of 
prangos, and otherwise agreeing with it in character, the genus now established 
will consist ot two species, which may be distinguished thus — 

] Prangos pabidana Mihi supra 
P folus glabns 

2 Prangos frrulace a 
P folns hirtis 

Stn — Caohrys onentalis ferula? folio Toum it, 2, p 286, c, ic 
Laserpitmm ferulaceom. Linn Sp PI , 358 
Cachrya alata, J3w& Taur Cane, I, 217 
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Eab* 

Otwm Dtwoe ro gat, fye — HoR- 
I aek not for noheB, I aak not for beauty, 

For wealth, brings vexation and beauty can tease , 

To limit our wishes, we re taught ib out duty 
And mine sure are bounded— I ask but for ease 
Wine giveB me the bile , conversation the vapours 
And music and dancing have long ceased to please 
Fools may fiddle, and prattle, and dunk and cut capers, 

So they leave me m aruet and let me have ease 
What’e ambition? — a blister what’e glory P— a bubble, 

That lures you to follow, and bursts when yon seize 
One gives yon great pain, and the other much trouble — 

I seek not for either , my object is ease 
I covet not gemuB — ’tis restless, tormenting , 

Nor taete, — or such only as food will appease. 

Study’s irksome and toilsome , and thought sleep preventing 
I study but one thing, — and that ib my ease 
In some calm sunny meadow, O ’ would I might lay 
Reclined on soft mosB, overshadowed with trees , 

Pass in dozing and dreaming my life time away, 

And die, as I wish to live, — quite at my ease 1 E R 


Annual 


Years 


1792- 3 

1793- 4 

1794- 5 

1795- 6 
1798-7 

1797- 8 

1798- 9 
1799 1800 
1800-1 
1801 2 
1802 3 

1803- 4 

1804- 5 
1B05-6 
1808-7 


Balance or the Revenue and Expehtutcbi or the Indian 
Government for thirty years * 


G overnor 8-General 
Lord Cornwallis 

Lord Cornwallis and Lord Teignmouth 
Lord Teignmouth 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Lord Wellesley 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Lord Wellesley and Sir G Barlow 
Sir G Barlow and Lord Minto 


Surplus Deficiency 

SR SR 

1,65,57,675 
1,22,12,636 
94,58,486 
64,66 225 
19,70,197 

82,73,982 
75,97,009 
, . 14,10,455 

89,16,178 
4,01,211 

96,S5,832 

98,95,346 

2,69,69,509 

2,86,49,795 

1,02,00,904 


* From Mr Tucker - Financial Btato ol the E art India Company 
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Teari 

Govemore-General 

Surplus 

8 R 

Deficiency 
H fi- 

1807-8 

Lord Minto 

10,39,730 


1808-9 

Do 

5 25,883 


1809 10 

Do 

33 16,86b 


1810 11 

Do 

42,30 094 


1811 12 

Do 

1 30 47,521 


1812 13 

Do 

83,04 261 


1813 14 

Lord Minto and Lord Hastings 

1,45,33,1 90 


1814 15 

Lord Hastings 

1,18,57,412 


1816 16 

Do 

35,77,488 


1816 17 

Do 

1,09,37,338 


181718 

Do 

41,70,103 


1818 19 

Do 


ll, 77,201 

1819 20 

Do 


lb 51,241 

1820 21 

Do 

1 ,09 68 799 


1821 22 

Do 

1 7b,33, bio 



Ancient Pee-vian Ink 

Take of lamp black and vitriol equal parte, the weight of both ot fine galls, 
and the weight of all three of gum arable cleared trom all dirt and gnt Pul- 
verize the abov«, and triturate on a nmble slab for six minutes gradually, 
mixing water till of proper consistence to write with, and yon will have the 
Jmest and most durable ink in the world. 

[The above recipe is inserted m the Bengal Hurfcaru in the original Persian 
(in verse) , and stated to be written by Bam Dyal, of Lucknow ] 


WoBM IN THE Era OP THE HoRSB 

The following communication appears m the India Gazette, with reference 
to an article read at the Calcutta Medical Society 

It being admitted that the etronyylue m-matus and fiharie papxlloea 
frequently observed in the eye of the horse exiBt also in the cellular tissue of 
that quadruped and that they have been seen in great numbers in the cellular 
substance of ■‘-he lumbar vertebras, and are known to exist in the circulating 
blood it is not improbable that, m the course of the circulation, they may 
attach themselves and multiply m the lumbar region, which may be the spot 
more congenial to their nature than any other part of the body constituting 
the principal disease and that the worm in the eye is casually deposited m 
the anterior chamber, by means of the circulation of the blood through the 
large arteries of the ciliary processes, forming only a component part of the 
same disease 

The worm in the eye may, therefore, be only the index of the disease in the 
lumbar region, which often induces weakness of the loins, and may be consi- 
dered &b being merely local. 

The strongylus ormolus and filiaris papdloaa, in all probability, exist often 
in the cellular tissne o± the horse, without a single worm appearing in the eye , 
and it is possible that the worm m the eye may be sometimes manifested 
immediately after the generation of the anunalculro in the lumbar region, and 
antecedently to any apparent affection of the constitution or health of the horse 

It by no means follows, that when the gtrongylus armatu s and Jih/trw papil- 
loaa exist m the loins, the malady should be invariably manifested by a worm 
m the eye , but whenever the worm is observed m the eye, it may be consider- 
ed, I fancy, as an infallible indication of the existence of the ammalculae in the 
circulating blood, and probably, also, in the lumbar region 
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As the die sms m the lumbar region advances, the horse gate out of condition, 
gradually droops, and becomes emaciated. At this stage of the malady rt is 
probable that the ravages of these ammalculse become more and more -consider 
able, till at length the spinal marrow becomes penetrated by them, and weak- 
ness of the loins consequently induced This is the essential point, to which 
anatomical investigation is especially solicited 
The progress of the disease m many cases is probably very gradual , and it 
is possible that the worms m the lumbar region may exist several years before 
any ill effects become apparent This may account for some horses being able 
to endure work several years after the appearance of the worm in the eye A 
troop horse that bad a worm extracted from the eye by myself at Sambbulpore 
in 181 &, remained upwards of two years serviceable and afterwards (although 
well taken care of) became so weak m the loins, as to be totally n sales s, and it 
was shot No idea of the existence of worms in the lumbar region being, at 
that tune suspected, no dissection was made , but if the lumbar region had 
boen examined the cause of the weakness of the loms would, in all probability 
have been discovered 

It ib even possible that from constitutional changes, or from the effects of 
medicines, the worms in tbe lumbar region may be partially and sometimes 
wholly removed, and thns the horse may have appeared in some instances to 
have recovered after tbe extraction of the worm from the eye 

That these animal culm in the cellular tisane enveloping the lumbar vertebrae 
often cause by penetrating the spinal marrow, weakness of tbe loins, there is 
strong ground for believing and it may be worthy of consideration whenever 
the disease is actually manifested by the appearance of a worm m the eye, prior 
to any constitutional effects being apparent, whether a medical course would 
not be advisable to preservo a valuable animal, which would otherwise m all 
probability be ultimately destroyed by the woriPB in the Ioiub 

Worms are not the only cause of weakness of the loms of horses in India. 
The disease has been ascertained according to the authority of Mr Moorcroft, 
to have an Ben from deposition of water in several parte of the spine, occasioning 
by pressure on the spinal marrow, paralytic affection of the loins 

[See an account of a nondescript worm {ascane pellundus) found in the eyas 
of horsea in India, by Dr Kennedy, in the jfldm Phil Trans, voL ix, 
p 107 — J?i] 


Process ot pBEPAime Mummies 

The process of mummification, by which the bodies of great numbers of the 
inhabitants of Upper Egypt, who lived more than 8,000 years ago, have been 
preserved until onr day, and seem yet in no danger of decay through an 
equally long period, has been discovered and imitated by Dr Granville, who, 
more than three years ago, prepared several specimens ot imitative mummies, 
some of which bear the closest resemblanoe to the Egyptian, and have with 
stood putrefaction perfeotlv, though exposed to all the vicissitudes of onr vari- 
able cumate, without any covering, or other precautionary measures and this 
he has effected, simply by the thorough impregnation of every part of the 
Bubject, hard or soft, with common bees wax ' Besides which essential ingre 
client, myrrh, gum, resin, bitumen and even tannin, were used occasionally by 
the Egyptian mummifiers, the pnegts, probably , but none of these ingredients, 
■jointly or singly, appear to have sufficient preservative properties, without the 
bees’ wax, to make a perfect and durable mummy 

Sir A Edmonstone brought from Egypt, m 1821, and presented to Dr Gran 
viUe a very perfect mummy, which, on unwinding its ver y numerous bandages, 
presented the body of a female, so perfect, as to admit of measures being 
taken of its stature and proportiona in every part, and which turn out to be, 
almost precisely, those which Camper and Wmekelmunn have assigned to the 
prototype of ideal beauty, the statue of the Yenus de MedKufl This unique 
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subject was also found capable of digs action by Dr Granville, in the preeanoe 
of several medical and scientific men, by which, the age, and the disease of 
which the la dy died (ovarian dropsy), after having borne children, were clearly 
demonstrated , and the heart, lungs, diaphragm, one of the kidneys, With the 
ureter, gall bladder, and part of the intestines, and the sac that contained the 
morbid fluid, during the life of this most interesting subject, were shown to 
the Boyal Society of London, at the time of reading before it the very fall 
account, which will, ere long, be published in the Phil Trane 


Tension and Suspension Bstdoe at Madras 

Those who have never seen a suspension bridge, and are desirous to see one, 
tnay have their curiosity gratified by a drive to the Poonamailee road, where 
a very ingenious bridge of thiB description haa been erected, by Captain Bob 
eon, and has been thrown over a tank, situated in the first compound on the 
right after crossing the nver near the Female Aaylum. The bridge in ques- 
tion appears to have been constructed much on the same principle as ‘ the 
Calcutta Shakespearian Bridge, ’ and answers the same purpose We believe 
this has oeen ereoted merely as an experiment, and certainly it is a very inge- 
nious performance, and deserving of great credit The dimensions are as 
follow the span is 101 feet long, the breadth of the bridge is 4 feet It is 
capable of sustaining a very considerable weight , and although it ib con- 
structed entirely of bamboos and coir rope, nnd none of the ropes exceed four 
inches m diameter, it sustains a weight exceeding three tons The same gen- 
tleman lias also constructed a vehicle for the purpose of corveying the tappal 
over the nverB The invention is os efficacious as it ib Bixnple, and we hope 
soon to see it in general use, although we confess dangling in a basket “ ’twnct 
heaven and earin' would not suit au sorts of nerves — Madras Courier 


Greek Fire — Congreve Rockets 

The invention of Congreve rockets, or the art of throwing exploding pro 
lectiles by means of fusees jpa^ea for a novelty , but this is a complete error 
The soldiers of the Lower Empire tamed within their shields light tubes or 
hand Biphons (veipoo-ujwva) filled with artificial fire (tfruevaupfvov imp), which 
rushed through the air with extreme velocity The Emperor Leo, the philoso- 
pher himself gaie directions for the preparation of these siphons ,* an opera- 
tion which the Greeks constantly labored to keep secret f It is obvious on 
the threshold of the enquiry, that a firework violently transmitted through the 
air must naturally, by force of re-action, have earned its vehicle with it when- 
ever chance caused its escape from the soldier’s hand Hence there must have 
been a Bpecies of Congreve rockets from the end of the ninth century 

Leo, the philosopher, mounted the throne in 88b It is not certain that 
he invented hand siphons , but there is no trace of them found in the BvEan~ 
tine history previous to his reign The great siphon first described by Thucy- 
dides and Apollodorus the use of which was revived m 672, was a kind of 
rammer pump, which launched naphtha, pitch, and other liquid and inflam- 
mable substances Thence the name of Median fire (Mq&xop trvp), and liquid 
fire (vypo* imp) The fireworks which burnt m the water, and to which the 
name of Roman or Greek fare was given were in the first instance employed 
by the Assyrians, the Chinese, the Chaldeans, the Persians, the Hebrews, the 
Modes, &c They were subsequently transmitted to the Phoenicians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Alexandrians, the Byzantines, the Vandals, the 
Arabs, the Franks, 3sc The artificial fire in question has not only been 


• Lstmis Tactual m 1 OptrtMu, T 6, cap 19, \ 57 

+ Oofit i o nh rtut Porphxrtftntt* dc Admmutration* Iwrtxrn Orient tht Fwrt K, en 1|, 
PvMs, 1M7 
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employed m very distant epochs, bat it hats never been entirely out of use 
The mode of composing and using it is to be found in a great number of 
ancient and modern works Certain distinctions, however, in the ingredients, 
the preparations, and especially the name, have caused the various mistakes 
into which great numbers of distinguished writers have fallen , snch as Theo 
phaneB Cearenus, Melancthon, La Porte, Ducange, Moren, Montesquieu, 
Grose, Watson, Gibbon^&c 

In the celebrated MS of Marcus Graecus is to be found, at the same time, 
the mode of making gunpowder, Greek fire and destructive rockets # The 
same information was revived in a work of the thirteenth century, attributed 
to Albert the Great f Roger Bacon}; appears to have been acquainted with 
something of the same kind , but, like Marcus Grtecus and Albert, he is silent 
on the subject of cannon, and all other kinds of hre arms , so that the rockets, 
called Congreve, which are now a- days regarded aa the most recent invention 
of artillery, constitute, on the contrary, one of the most ancient The proofs 
of this proposition are subjoined 

Prom time immemorial the Chinese have possessed fire arms and more 
especially fireworks , but they never made any remarkable use ol them in war 
till towards the commencement of the thirteenth century At that epoch, that 
is to Bay, about the year 1232, they defended themselves against the Tartars 
by the use of bombs, fire-projectiles, and flying fuseeB or rockets § 

The latter, as we shall find, were already known m Europe , but after the 
most vigorous search there are no proofs of their use till 1379 or 13S0 The 
Paduans employed them to burn the city of Mestre and the Venetians to 
burn the tower Detto Bebe || which appertained to the outworks of Chiogia.^ 
These factg occurred almost under the eye of the historians who relate them 

In 1449 Dunois threw rockets into the square of Pont Audemor and while 
the besieged exerted themselves to extinguish the fare they caused, the French 
scaled the walls ** 

In a MS which passed for very ancient in 1561, destructive fire rockets are 
described with minute particularity It i& recommended that the wrappers 
Bhould be made of iron plates, and varnished in order to prevent their rusting ft 
Louis CuUudo, the Chief Engineer to Charles the Yfth iniorms us, that at 
the period when he composed his * Artillery Manual (m 158b) fusees were 
employed^ in order to throw light on the environs of besieged places, and for 
the purpose of routing cavalry He recommends that petards Bhould be added 
to them, m order to render them more dangerous and that they should be 
thrown by means of a long tube, in order to augment their projectile force §•§ 
Furttembach describes a kind of buckler, surmounted by a tube, for the 
purpose of throwing band grenades and fusees This author informs us that 
the Moors and other Mussulmans, made great nse of them in their sea fights ||]j 

* Liber tynt um ad eontpurendum hot tee, tam t» mart quam in terra See Parts v, vj, and 
xm, Pans, 1804 
t De Mtrabihbus Mundt, p 188 

1 Be Secritu Openbus Arlu et Nature Cap 6 —Optu Majue, p 474 Londini, 1788 
? A Bandult Cnrontoon m Mur atom Seriptonbue rerum Italian um L 12 p 448 
j J) Chmasso della guerra de Chtota tn Muralorio Id , v 16, p 7b0 Uoehjsttait the name 
which D&ndolu and Chinazio give to these fnzeee. 

S Kwtterc gifUtaledt la Chme, by Mailla V 9, p 167 — Mist de Oengkuean, by Ganbll 
p 73 

** Jhst Anonyms de Charles VII — Htil de la Mil tee Franeaise, by Daniel. V i, p 676 
fa+ In thi* treatise, the words roquet and roquet te are employed to designate the vehicle erf 
the nuee -The whole fusee i* tanned “ flying Are, J a* in the M S of Marai* Green* 

1} Coheis the Spaniard* nse this expression in order to designate flying fusees It is an 
obviou* oorroption of roehetta 

M Plattoa Manual de AritHerta. P 81 Milan, 1692 Second Edition 
DU The Chevalier Hooqnmoourt having boarded an Algerine, received a broadside of numer- 
ous grenades end Are projectiles The latter firework resembled the hand-siphon of the 
Greeks, and, like our modern Roman candles, oomstitnted a kind of flying fdiee as soon u it 
wm abandoned to its own impulse 
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He adds, 1st, that the head of the rocket ought to be shod with barbed 
iron , 2nd, that sometimes the wrapper was coated with inflammable matter, in 
order to prevent the enemy from seizing and throwing it back , and 8rd, that 
iron and leaden balls were introduced into the petard, which, on its bursting, 
composed a destructive midraxlls * 

Towards the end of the seventeenth oentury, and during the eighteenth, 
fusees were disused m Europe except for naval Bignals and fewc de jote 
But in. Asia tbev were still continued to be employed in war In different 
diBtncta of this part of the world jtux de jme have been long employed, as 
well aa in China 

The Jew Benjamin de Tndela, who visited Persia about 1173 saw a great 
number of fireworks, called 1 suits which are nothing but rotatory fusees 
When the Portuguese for the first time landed at Melinda, in 1498 the 
Indians never ceased, during the night, firing off rockets and cannon, as a 
sign ot rejoiomg f 

The soldiers of Tippoo Saib threw a great number nf rockets amoDg the 
British besieging force at Serin gapatam £ Julienne de Bellair who had pre 
vionsly witnessed their efficacy u=elea^ly attempted to cause their adoption m 
France cowards l7 ( tl§ Generals Lariboibfciere, Alareecot, Lble and several 
other individuals of lees note, were not more successful 

At length Sir William Congreve was more fortunate , having succeeded, in 
1805, in prevailing upon the British Government to employ them. 


Ancient Government and Intbbioe Admutisteation op Maiabar 

When this province was first invaded by Hyder Ally, in the year I7bb the 
oountir was divided into petty Rajships , the Zamonn Raja web the most 
powerful The population was armed as all lands except those set apart for 
religious purposes, were held by military tenure The landholders were 
exempt from rent , the country was divided into villages and districts (of so 
many thousand men) each under its military chiei The followers of the 
Zamonn were estimated at 40 UUl), of whom a large body was maintained as a 
standing army Ihe principal sources of his revenue (common to other 
Malabar Rajas) were the following 1, extensive donums 2, customs and 
licenses 3, escheats of Hindoo estates without heirs , 4, hnos for adoption 
in default of heirs, usually one third of the property , 5, fines from the estates 
of Moplays deceased usually from one twentieth to one hfth ot the value , 

6, fineB from younger brothers on succeeding the elder in the sister s house , 

7, fines for offences, and heavy fees on law suits , 8, all cattle having particu 
Iar marks 

It is Bnspected, that besides these eources, the Baja levied a land tax equal 
to about one fifth of the produce on all landB except those belonging to 
Brahmins and pagodas. If the tax was not regularly levied, there is reason to 
believe that contributions were occasionally imposed upon the landholders to 
that amount 

The duties of the hereditary chiefs did not essentially differ from those of 
the district and village potails ot other countries The village was called 
detm , the head men deway, or ttmjelnnwar, if he enjoyed only part of the 
rights belonging to the chief of the desun, which were as follow the direc- 
tion of the religious ceremonies of the pagoda , the management of its landm 
and servants , the control of marriages and village ceremonies , and the 
general superintendence of all affairs of the desun These rights (whioh 
might be a subject of sale and transfer) could be shared by two persons , but 

* Sea a German work entitled Arehtiectura NavaJtt TJlm, 1629 pp 108 and 109 
f Cutaueda a Hint of India tranilated by Grouchy p 80 Antwerp, 1554. 
i /unei a Atfec and mlaryfd Notary Drdwwry Article u Rooket ’ 

$ EUmmi it Ibrttjkatten, &c , p 682 
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the direction of civil, religions and military affairs wa a always vested in the 
same individual. Where there was no pagoda, there oould be no deaway , 
but the jelmiwar enjoyed all the authority of the desway m his own village, 
but without the consideration paid to that officer These rights, together with 
the landed property of the village were originally obtained from the Num- 
boon Brahmins, the ancient proprietors of the whole country A desway 
seldom parted with his rights though he might alienate his land, and even 
retire from the village, after his whole estate had passed mto the hands of 
JJoplaye 

The desways were at one time the Bole proprietors of the land There was 
a desway to every village, nnleBB it was tne private property of the chief of 
the district, called the nuurtrai or of the Raja. The latter, where there 
was no desway employed a manager of several villages called Prowurtikar 

The desway was entrusted with the collection of Government dues in the 
village he was its military chief , he had the direction of the police, and 
decided petty suits In police and judicial matters he was aided by two or 
three respectable inhabitants, called pramams, who held no regular appoint 
meat or hereditary office They were of all the supenor castes, bat chiefly 
Nairs The plaintiff, m the first m stance generally applied to a pram am, 
who called m others whom both parties agreed to make referees No writing 
was employed in the proceedings , a kararnamah, founded upon the decision, 
was all that was necessary If the defendant refused to attend, the deaway 
summoned him and the cause was tried in the desway s presence, by the 
pramams forming a court or punchayet If the defendant disobeyed the chief 
of the district was appbed to, who bettled the cause himself by means of the 
deeway and pramams 

In cases of theft, the desway and pramam investigated the matter together, 
whioh they reported to the fkiurvai or chief, to whom they carried the 
offender when taken The penalty for the first offence was fine and resti 
tution , for the third, severe punishment or death If the thief absconded, he 
was outlawed. 

The deeway and pramam received fees, paid in equal shares by both parties, 
on all suits determined by them to the desway, one rupee , to thepramani, 
half a rupee They never exceeded 10 per cent of the claim When the 
parties were poor, a fourth or fifth of the usual rate was taken The desway 
also received annually from owners of gardens the produce of one plantain 
tree ten cocoanuts, one jack, one duster of soopan or betel nut , from all 
ryots the value of four to eight annas in ghee or sugar , and a poll tax of eight 
annas from carpenters smiths, and washermen 

The extensive and summary jurisdiction of the deeway rendered karaams 
and inferior village servants unnecessary The collection of the occasional 
contributions and public revenue was easy, and no individual whatsoever heai 
tated to perform any service the deaway commanded He was obeyed ae the 
chief of a clan, and no villager sat in his presence without leave 

The naurwai, or chief of the ruxur, or district, was the officer next above the 
desway, and claimed to hold bis office by a tenure as ancient as that of tha 
present Raja , deriving it from the Nnmboon brahmins He was a kind of 
diBtncfc-desway He had a small share of almost every branch of the Rej&’s 
revenue He had o ns toms at an inferior rate , small fines, and petty eaoheate- 
As chiefpolice and judicial officer, be had a share of confiscations and fees of 
suite. The naurwai collected the revenue, assisted by putwsJhs (accountant*), 
who were the district putwana or karnams The putwalli had a monthly 
allowance from the naurwai , he received fees on bond* which he prepared for 
the inhabitant* , and had aemoo-land, rent free, yielding from fifty to eighty 
parahs of nee- Hi* office was hereditary, and co-eval with that of the naurwai, 
who appointed him when he received his own offioe. 

The naurwai wa« the mibfcary chief of the district He was bound to M- 
■emble, m peace, the Naira of hia district, every two or three year*, to oriubit 
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a mode combat with those of another district, m presence of the Baja. Thane 
oombats never terminated without loss of lives , and the naurwai paid from 
eight to sixteen rupees for the funeral of each Hair killed , and from sixteen 
to three hundred rupees to each wounded Nair When the naurwai rebelled, 
hi* estate was not confiscated when he was reduced, but went to his heirs 
All appeals from the naurwais and desway s to the Baja were decided by a 
court, or ptmehayet, in his presence, or in that of his minister The latter 
office vr&a claimed* as the hereditary ngbt of particular naurwaiB, who retained 
the title, when the Baja appointed another person to discharge the duty 

The system of internal administration, of which the aforegoing is an outline, 
prevailed throughout Malabar when that province was invaded by Hyder Ally 
in 1766 , but m the country could never be reduced to complete subjection 
whilst it existed, it was destroyed, and another substituted, resembling, as 
nearly as the oiroumstances of the country then permitted, that which was 
established m the other provinces of his dominions , and though wars, m other 

S uarters, compelled him to leave some of the interior Rajas as his agents m 
le management of their territories, what ho left undone was completed by has 
son, Tippoo Sultau who expelled them, all The military tenures were 
abolished , regular land rent, founded ou inspection, though not on actual 
survey, was imposed upon the country , the administration of its affairs was 
entrusted to subadars and fouzdars sent from Bermgapatam instead of 
RajaB, and the Naira were overawed by a large body ot troops from Mysore, 
stationed amongst them. In the course of this invasion, and the frequent m 
Hurreotions which succeeded it most of the naurwais were killed in the field, 
or put to death and the reBt fled, or concealed themselves until the province 
woe ceded to the Companv Many of the desways, the next class of military 
chiefs, also penahed, and the remainder remained in their villages concealed 
or neglected Not being of sufficient importance to make their residence m 
the villages be deemed dangerous to the State, they did not abandon their 
country It was no part of the policy of the Mysore Government to employ a 
raoe of permanent district officers , the place ot the naurwais was therefore, 
not supplied but fixed or hereditary heads of villagoB constituted an essential 
branch of its system, and provision was, therefore, made to fill up the vacancies 
occasioned by the removal of the deBwayB 


The Cossacs 

The origin and early history of this remarkable race of people, like that of 
most other nations, are enveloped in total darkness Karamsin (in his History 
of the Russian Empire) endeavours to throw some light on this subject , and 
as this author’s great work ib but little known in England, we shall extract the 
Whole of his observations 

“We observe that the annals ot the times of Wassily the Dark, m the 
year 1444, mention the Rajasan Cossacs a peculiar kind of light troops, who 
have rendered themselves so famous m modern times Thus we find that the 
Coesacs were not exclusively in the Ukraine where therr name ocoutb in 
history about the year 1507 , but it is probable that their name is older in 
Russia than Batn e irruption (1241 21, and belonged to the Torks or Beren- 
deji, who dwelt on the banka of the Dnieper, below Kiev There we also 
find the habitations of the Cossacs of Little Russia. The Torts and Berendeji 
were called Cherkeeai , so were the OosBacs If we call to mind the Caesogl, 
who, according to our annals, dwelt between the Caspian and Black Sees, it 
will naturally bring us to the Kaasachie placed in that country by the Emperor 
Porphyrogenita. The Ossete still call the Cherkeesi, KhaBaohs all which 
tarcumstanoe* lead us to conclude, that the Torks and Berendep, who called 
themselves Cherkeaai, were also called Cossacs , that some of them Irred, 
protected by then- rocks, reeds and marshes, on the Islands of the Dnieper 
independent of the yoke of both Tartars and Lithuanians , that mftny Uaa ' 
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Bians, flying from their oppressors, joined them there, and* together, formed 
the nation of the Coesaca, which the more readily became Russian, as their 
forefathers, who had lived in the territory of Kiev amoe the tenth century, had 
themselveB nearly become Russians Increasing in numbers, mid nourishing a 
spirit of fraternity and love of independence, they formed a republic of Chris 
tian warriors in the southern parts of the Dnieper, where they built villages 
and towns in a country laid waste by the Tartars, and became the defenders 
of Lithuania against the Crimeans and Turks. For these services they ob- 
tained many privileges and immunities by Sigismnnd I, who also granted them 
lands above tne falls of the Dnieper, where they gave their name to the town 
of Cherkassy They divided themselves mto hundreds and regiments whose 
chiefs, or hetmans obtained from the Polish king, Stephen Bathory, as a 
mark of particular esteem, a royal standard a horse’s tail, a oommander’s 
Btaff and seal It was these warriors, burning for liberty and the Greek church, 
who, during the first half of the seventeenth century freed Little Russia from 
its foreign oppressors and restored the province to its lawful sovereigns The 
Cossacs called Saporogt (dwelling below the waterfalls) formed a part of those 
of Little Russia their ssjetaha (mud fort*) were originally the rendezvous of 
unmarried Cossacs, who had no other trade but war and plunder but subee 
quently they settled m them It was probably from the example of the Ukraine 
Cossacs, who were constantly armed and prepared to receive the enemy, that 
the northern cities canght the idea of forming a similar militia The tern 
tory of Rajasan which was most exposed to the attacks of the nomade robbers, 
wanted this kind of defenders more than any other , and the immunities 
offered, and the prospect of booty, induced many voung men without property 
to enlist themselves a& Cossacs In the history of subsequent periods, wa 
bud horde CoRBaus Azorian andNogaian Cos&acs the name at that tima 
implied volunteers, partisans, or adienturero but not robbers as some pre- 
tend referring us to the Bense which the word bears m the Turkish Ian 
guage It cannot be a term of m suit — since warriors, who died tor their liberty, 
country and religion, called themselves thereby ’ 

By this short sketch, it appears evident that the Cossacs have not only ongi 
nated in different tribes, but that many of them are a mixture of different races, 
of which the real Russians form no small proportion , a supposition rendered the 
more probable from their great conformity with that nation m features, lan 
guage religion and habits Bub still there is a difference m their capacities 
and feelings which is perhaps, more owing to the peculiar mode of life they have 
been pursuing for several centuries past, than to a natural difference of dia 
position They are by far more active, intelligent, and enterpnzing than the 
other Russians m private life, as much as in war , and although fierce towards 
an enemy they are of a gentle and tractable disposition, and candid, upright 
and hospitable to the stranger who sojourns in their land what distinguishes 
them above all from the rest of their countrymen, is their spirit of mdepend 
ence and love of liberty 

They have proved of incalculable service to the Russian Government, not 
only in actual warfare, but also in guarding its extensive frontiers, mthe south 
ana east, against the predatory tribes which hover around them, — in protecting 
mercantile caravans and political missions over Mount Caucasus, and through 
the steppes of the Kirghis, — in conveying Government orders, escorting 
prisoners, &c , their activity and strength, courage, vigilance and fidelity 
being proof again Bt the severest trials Armed with his pistols and lance, and. 
seated on a pony ae nimble and as indefatigable as himself, the Coasac will 
travel for hundreds of miles with scanty food, and without any other rest than 
a few short snatches of sleep taken on the hard ground, and under the canopy 
of heaven, while his faithful animal is grazing near him , and never be satisfied 
till his commission, whether it be the simple conveyance of a letter, or the 
intercepting of a conpm, be fulfilled. 

There is still another circumstance in which they have been very useful to 
Russia, and under which they are least known m this country, vu , ae dig 
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eoverer* The vast countries of Northern Asm, situated between the Ural 
mountaine and the Eastern Ocean, the Arctic Sea and the river Amoor, now 
known by the general name of Siberia, were all discovered and rendered 
tributary to Russia by Coseacs , and that at a period, when the monarchy itself 
{during the seventeenth century), struggling against the imbecility of rts 
rulers and the rude attacks of foreign invaders, was on the point of being 
dissolved A few of these adventurers, encouraged by some Russian merchants, 
and followed by some hundreds of vagabonds from all parts of the country, 
conquered the country as far as Tobolsk, before they received any aid from 
Government A few hundred of them even effected a Battlement on the banks 
of the Am oor, bearding the power of thousands of Chinese and Tartars, and 
would, perhaps, have extended their conquests far into Mongolia, had they been 
properly assisted In Bhort we may say, — as Providence bestows on ever y 
country that which its climate and situation seem moat to require, so it gave 
to Russia her Gossans, without whom she would have remained a prey to the 
Tartars, and could even now scarcely subsist as an empire 
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Vegetable Fallow 


A vegetable tallow, extracted by boiling from the fruit of the Valeria Indvca, 
growing m Oanara, and on the western coast of the peninsula of India, which 
sells in Mangalore at about 2\d per lh and is called by the natives pmey 
tallow, though not used by them for affoiding light, but medicinally, in 
plasters and as a substitute for tar in paying the bottoms of their boats has 
lately been brought to London in a very nard and tough cake and ex 
amined by Dr B Babmgton It is of a whitish yellow color, and rather 
greasy to the touch, with some degree of wariness, although when strongly 
preset*! within several folds of blotting paper, it communicated elain in a 
slight degree only to the innermost fold At b0° Fahrenheit, the specifio 
gravity of pmey tallow is 926b, but at its melting point 97£°, this is decreased, 
oy the expansion of the mass, to 8965 It can with facility, be made mto 
mould candles, which afford as bright a light as the best animal tallow, and 
without any unpleasant smell, even when blown out Finding this substanoe 
to mix readilv with animal tallow, spermaceti or wax, the doctor caused 
several candles to be oast m the same mould, and with similar wioks, of 
twelve threads, weighing abqut 775 grams each on the average these 
candles, in a still apartment ot the temperature 5o 3 , were burned without 
snuffing, during one hour and the losses of weight, by combustion, were 
found to be as follow vu — ■ 


152 grama, half spermaceti and half pmey tallow 


151 

146 

138 

130 

111 

104| 

10U 


spermaceti alone 
half wax and half spermaceti 
half wax and half pmey tallow 
wax alone 

half tallow and half pmey tallow 
tallow alone (average of 7 exp) 
pmey tallow alone 


That 23 per cent more of wax than of animal tallow Bhonld in the same 
tune, be consumed in similar candles, seems an unexpected result When the 
doctor used common rolled wax candles, of the game diameter as the others, 
but with much smaller wicks, the average consumption waB 122 grainB, still 
giving a consumption of wax 10 per cent greater than of tallow hut photor 
metric measurements are here wanted, for supplying the necessary data for 
useful eoouomic deductions The doctor b analysis of pmey tallow Seems to 
show its atoms to stand as follow , viz , ten of carbon, nine of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen , in the latter particular, oonftrmmg Berzelius’ hypothesis, a a 
to organised substances containing always one of oxygen 
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Belladonna. 

It has been found m Germany that belladonna, is a preservative against the 
near let. fever Three or four spoonfuls of a mixture of 12 grains m a pint of 
water produces a factitious fever, attended with a little redness of the aki n, 
heat of the throafrf and slight febrile symptoms, which effectually pfAvifKAthe 
real malady / 

Coral Islands 


The coral mating animals do not commenoe their labors at the extreme depth 
of the ocean but on rocky shoals, the summits of Bub-manne mountains round 
which they form a united chain, irregular in shape, but generally approaching 
more or lees to a circle The outer ledge of the reef exposed bo the surf of the 
sea is the first that shows itself above water , in process of time it becomes 
indurated, breaks and crumbles by the action of the sea, and at length forma a 
barrier, within the sloping sides of which the living animals are Been carrying 
on their operations Those observed by Chamiso (the naturalist with Lieute 
nant Kotzebue) were the tubipora musi-ca, millepora, c&lurea, obstxthopora, and 
various kinds of pyli/pi As soon as the ledge nas reached such a height that 
it remains almost dry at low water, the coral insects leave off building any 
longer 

Coral reefs rise perpendicularly on the windward side, sometimes from the 
depth of 200 fathoms 


Singular Custom in the Himalaya Country 

In a paper in Brewster s Edinburgh Journal of Science, last number, by 
Dr Govan, on the Natural History &c , of the Himalaya Mountains, he states, 
while at Nahan, which is from 3 000 to 8 200 feet above the level of the sea, 
and where the croton is used for fences, ‘ Here I first noticed the custom 
which has been frequently observed to prevail in these districts, of laying the 
children to sleep, apparently much to their satisfaction, at the commencing 
heats and until the rainy season begins, with their heads under little rills of 
the ooldeat water directed upon them for some hours during the hottest part 
of the day Here it was practised in the case of a life no leas precious than 
that of the young Kaja of Sirmoor, a boy about ten or twelve years of age, — a 
sufficient evidence of the estimation in which the practise is held It is most 
commonly, however, followed in the case of infants at the breast The temper 
ature of the water I have observed to be from 4b° to 56° and 65°, and have 
only to add, that it seemed to me most common in those districts which, hav 
ing a good deal of cold weather, are nevertheless snbiect to very considerable 
summer beats It was a great preservative, the people affirmed, against bili- 
ous fever, and affections of the Bpleen, during the subsequent rainy months ” 


Cane Bridge 


U etamorphosts oj the Shakespearian Coir J lope Bridge of Suspension ai AUypore 
into one of Sylhet Cane, or ground Rattans 


This curious change was, we understand, effected with ease in a few hours 
The result is very interesting, inasmuch as it proves the great facility and 
economy with which these ingenious structures can be composed and suspended 


It appears that the canes, from 100 to 225 feet m length, and from one to 
nearly two inches in diameter, are procurable on our north eastern frontier, 
merely for the ooet of the labor in collecting them together The ^Governor 
General s Agent, Mr Scott, when at Sylhet, sent down to Calcutta, at the 
request of Mr Colm fihakespear, a supply of canee, coiled up like rope, and 
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of whioh ha has constructed the present small bridge of 130 feet spaa by five 
feet m width. Not only the roadway, but all the radiating guys, catenary 
carved swinge, preventer braoeB, ana vertical suspenders, are of cane, none 
exceeding one and a quarter inch in diameter, and many not three-quarters of 
an inch. 

The use of iron thimbles throughout the composition, gives an air of gym 
metry and neatness, while they greatly diminish friction, and add much to the 
strength of the bridge, which, like its rustic predecessor, has only one iron 
jointed arm in the centre 

The appearance of the arch is singularly light, even more bo than rope and 
it js, in reality, lighter as a whole, because the bamboo cross slips, forming the 
rood way, are lashed at once to canes, and thus it becomes firmer than m the 
rope bridge, in which the tread way is distinct, and Iiob over the strands 

Eighteen caneB of 150 feet each form the bearings These are lashed 
together at each end of the bridge, and then bound round four open hearts, in 
substitution of dead eyes Thus the setting up power acbB in the same way 
as with the rope bridge 

There are no friction sheaves m the standards, with the exoeption of one 
for the lowest guy, the angle being acuta 

The strength and durability of the cane is by some considered equal to that 
of rope, but thia ib a question that tune will solve Meanwhile it is quite 
clear, that if the c&ne should only last a season or two of the rams, and it is 
strongest when kept moist, the advantages gamed to the country, abounding 
m that useful and cheap commodity, will bo incalculable no bridge whatever, 
we believe, having been attempted m that quarter up to the present time 
And we may oonclude that the natives from habit and method in working up 
cane, will improve both, on the neatness and strength of cane bridges now to 
be introduced, especially as they well know, from experience, how to choose 
the best kind of cane, and to cut it at a proper season for the purpose intended, 
— Col , John Bull, March 8 


L IPS 

From the Greek Anthology 
Which path of life is free from hate and jar P 
They vex the Court, the Senate, and the Bar — 
We toil abroad if upon sea wo roam, 

How dreadful I— and caret Care mieets our home 
If rare Bnccess with wealth our effortB bless, 

Pears come and poverty ib wretchedness 
Vexation is hia doom who takes a wife , 

Vet who ib happy in a single life P 
Children torment us childless we re unblest 
In youth we re fools , m age with ills oppressed 
If then our choice were free all must deBire 
Not to be born, or, when born, to expire 


ClftCUlfSTANCltS OP the Pbimiti\k Cjckistians 

A writer m a Calcutta paper* has endeavoured to obviate an objection made 
by some of the opponents of missionary labors, that all the primitive Chris- 
tians were poor and ignorant men , whence it is inferred, that the possession 
of wealth is an obstacle to the adoption of Christianity The writer, after a 
brief examination of certain texts of Scripture, exhibits the following list of 
examples, in support of his argument, deduced from the New Testament 

* The John BuB of February 26 We quote the original but its obscurity and Gumption, 
owing to typographical errors, havs obliged nn almost to re write the article 
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Lift of Fr\m.ih#c Cknghant who were either r%cK, or *n rt*podabl« arcwrutaneet 
John the Baptist, eon of a pnest. Luke, 1 , 5 

Mary, mother of oar Lord, was cousin to this priest’s wife, and so ultimate 
aa to spend three months on a visit at her house Luke, 1 , 36, 66 
Joseph, betrothed to Mary before the miraculoua dispensation began , he 
was, therefore probably of equal rank in life with herBelf The simple cir 
cum stance of his being a carpenter proves nothing as to his poverty 

James and John, sons of Zebedee, who was nch enough to have hired ser 
vanfcs Mark, 1 20 They wished St Paul to remember the poor, which seems 
as if they had not reckoned themselves such Galat , u, 10 

A centurion, having soldiers and servants under him Mat* , viu, 9 
A certain scribe Ibid , 19 

Matthew, the evangelist, collector of customs Matt , ix, 9 
Jairos, a certain ruler Matt, ix, 18 Mark, v, 22 

A woman with an issue of blood, who was nch enough to have suffered 
many things of many physicians, upon whom Bhe had spent all flhe had Mark, 
v 26 , Luke, vm, 43 The ancient physicians were very rapacious 

James, the son of Alpheeus, Matt , x, 3 perhaps the same as Levi, the son 
of Alpheeus Mark, n, 14. As Levi was a collector of customs, Alphaeus was 
probably a respectable man Perhaps Matthew and Levi were the same m 
this case, James was Matthew a brother 

Mary the woman with an alabaster box of very precious ointment, and sister 
to Martha and Lazarus Matt xxvu, 7 , John, xi, 2, xu, 3 

Martha had a household so large, as to be ‘ cumbered about much serving,” 
and was “careful and troubled aboat many things, ’ Luke, x, 41 , and (perhaps) 
made a supper John, ru 2 

Lazarus, brother of these, must have been a man of some consequence, 
because, at his death, many Jews came to comfort Mary and Martha be was 
boned in a coBtly BepulchrO John, xi, 19, 38 
Pontius Pdate’s wife perhaps believed Matt , xxvu 19 
The centurion that watched the crucifixion, Matt , xxvn, 64 , Luke, xxm, 47 
Joanna, the wife of Herod’s steward. LvJce, viu, 3 Perhaps her husband 
also believed 

Susanna and many others, ministered to Christ out of their substance or 
property Ibid 

Joseph of AnmathsBa, a nch man Matt , xxvu, 67 
A Bcnbe, not far from the kingdom of God. Mark, xu, 34. 

The good man of the houBe where the laBt supper was eaten, perhaps a 
believer hiB house was large Mark, xiv, 14, 16 

Mary probably one of the women who ministered to our Lord out of her 
B Tibetan ee Mark, xv, 40 41 

James the Less, Jobob and Salome, her sons, probably believers like their 
mother Ibrd 

Simon Peter, partner of James and John, master fishermen Luke, v, 10 
He declares he had forsaken ail to follow Christ, Matt , xix, 27 , implying he 
had something considerable to forsake 
Andrew, Simon s brother Mark, i, 16 
The centurion whose servant was eick. I/uko, vu, 2 

Widow of Naan , as “ much people of the city were with her” she was probably 
a woman of consequence Luke, vu, 12 
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The publican, \ e., oollector of taxes, represented, m the parable, a* offering 
the acceptable prayer Luke, mil, 10 

ZaooheoB, chief among the publicans, and rich Luke, ni, 2 
Cleophas, husband of one of the Mary ‘a before mentioned. Luke, hit, 18 , 
John, xu, 26 

Nieodomus, a ruler of the Jews John in, 1 
A. oertain nobleman, whose son was sick. John, it, 46 
Hia whole house find , 53 

Officers, sent to take Jesus, probably believed. John, vn, 46 
James, Joses, Juda and Simon, our Lord's brothers, and, of course, con 
nenons of Zachanas the priest they became believers Mark, vi, 3 , Ada, l, 14 
Many of the chief rulers, John, xn, 42 , whose faith, however, was donbtfnl 
“ they love the praise of men. more than the praise of God. 5 Ibid , 43 
Joses, snrnamed Barnabas, a possessor of land Acts, lv, 36, 37 
Paul, the apostle, known to have been a respectable man Acta, vu, 68 
Simon, the sorcerer , no doubt rich. He was baptized. Acta, vui 13 
Ethiopian eunuch, “ of great authority ” Ibid , 27 
Tabitha, a woman in good circumstances Acts, u, S6 
Simon, a tanner, probably in easy circumstances Ibid , 48 
Cornelius, the oentunon Acts, x, 1, 2 
His kinsmen, and near friends Ibid., 24. 

Manaon, brought up with Herod the tetrarch Acta, an, 1 
Sergius Paulus, deputy of PaphoB find , 7 

Lydia, seller of purple, evidently m easy circumstances Acts, xn, 14 
Her household Ibid , 15 

The gaoler must have been a man of some respectability Ibid , 33 
Hib household, find 

Not a few chief women of Theasalomca Acts, mi, 4 

Jason was able to receive the brethren m hia house find , 7 Perhaps a 
kinsman of 8t Paul Rom , xn, 21 
Not a few honorable Greek men and women of Berer Acts, xxn, 12 
Dionysius, the Areopagite Ibid , 34 

Damans, probably a woman of consequence, from being specified by name 
with Dionysius Ibid 

Aqtula, from hia occupation as tent maker (Ads, xvm, 3) and from having 
a church m his house (Rom , xvi, 6), was probably in easy circumstances 
Crisp ub, chief ruler of the synagogue Ads, xvin, 8 
His household Ibid 

Justus hod a house close to the synagogue , consequently m a conspicuous 
place Ibid., 7 

Apolloe, “an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures i e, a learned 
Jew find , 24 

Itnason, of Cyprus, in whose house the disciples lodged A cts, xxi, 16 
Ananias, who restored Paul to sight, had “ a good report of all the Jews ” 
Acta, xxn, 12 

Paul’s sister’s son, no doubt, like hia uncle, in easy circumstances Ada, 
mu, 16. 

Agnppa, the king, almost persuaded to be a Christian. Ads, xxn, 28 
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Arurtobolua had a hoaaebold Bom^ xvj, 10 

Herodian, Paul’s k insman . Ibid., 11 

Narcissus had a household. TbuL 

Lucans and Boapater, Paul’s kinsm en. IVuL, 21 

Gams, Paul’s and John s host. Bon , xvi, 23 , and 3 EptH John , 5 

Erastus, chamberlain of the city Bon , xvi, 23 

Chloe had a house 1 Connth., i, 11 

Stephanas, ditto Tbui , 16 and xvi, 15 

Fortwnntna aud Achaacus, who, with Stephana*, supplied Paul with money 
1 Oonnth , in, 17 

u Saints of Cffisar’a household,” i e , oourtierB Philipp , iv, 22 

Luke, “ the beloved physician.” Oolou , iv, 14 

Disciples, having servants, t e., slaves 1 Timothy, vi, 2 

Onesiphorus, who had a house, and refreshed Paul 1 Timothy, i, 16 

Zen as, the lawyer Titus, m, 13 

Philemon, a rich man Epwt , passim 

Applna, probably hia wife PhU&tn , i, 2 

Archippus, Epaphras, Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, and Lucas, Philemon s 
friends Ikd,2,23 ( 24 
The elect lady 2 Epiet John, 1 
Her children. Ibid 

Her elect sister and her children Ibid., 13 

Christ sat down with many publicans. Matth , n, 10 , Mark, n, 15, ei 
passim 

He was called the “friend of publicans, a gluttonous man, and a wine 
bibber ’ * e , a fnend of nch Mid luxurious men. Matth , xi, 19 
He directs his apostles to provide no gold, Bilver, nor brass , a superfluous 
command if they were very poor Ibid., s, 9 
The same with respect to the seventy disciples Luke, x, 4 
He alludes to their having servants (slaves) ploughing Luke, xvu, 7 

Some (e g Iscariot) of the disciples said the alabaster ointment might have 
been Bold and given to the poor As they did not express a wish for it to be 
given to themselves, they could not have reckoned themselves as poor Mark, 
uv, 5 , John, xn, 5 

The disciples “ sold their possessions and goods ” Acts, u, 45 
Some were wealthier than others, and ministered according to their ability 
Acts, n, 29 

They had books to the value of 60,000 pieces of silver Acts, tit, 19 
Paul declares he had “ coveted no man’s Bilver, or gold, or apparel,” 
Act*, xx, 33^ implying that the disciples had wealth to be coveted. 

They went to law with each other , no doubt about property 1 Connth , 
vi, 6 

God prospered some more than others, * e, some were wealthier than 
others 1 Oonnth , xvi, 2 

The Macedonia® and Philippian churches were particularly liberal 2 
Oonnth , vui and ix. Philipp , iv, 15 

Judas Iscariot was probably poor , otherwise, thirty pieces erf silver would 
not have been a temptatiou. 

“ ye know the grace of our Lord Joe us Christ, that, though he w as 
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rwh, yet for your Bakes he became poor ” 2 Connih , Tin, 9 Although the 
primary sense of these words is, no doubt, an alius ion to the condescension 
of the Son of God in taking upon hnngelf the oondition of humanity , yet* ** 
the word is irXHmot, and the apostle is here exhorting to alms grving, it may 
be questioned, whether, in a secondary sense, this does not &1bo imply that 
our Lord was actually m the possession of worldly wealth, which, m obedience, 
we may presume, to the will of God, he abandoned on entering on hiB 
ministry In favor of this interpretation, it may be added, that it entirely 
takes away the objection raised by the ambiguous translation of the improved 
version of the New Testament, viz , that there was nothing anologous in the 
case of our Saviour and that of the Corinthians 


VOLCANO IN THE H jmai.a ya 

In a former number we noticed the breaking out of a volcano m the Hima- 
laya range, to the north of Purneah The following remarks m reference to 
the subject appear in the India Gazette 
It is generally known that the Himalaya mountains are Bnbject to frequent 
and violent earthquakes, which would appear to intimate that some active 
principle is at work beneath them This principle seems at length to have 
found a vent , but why it should have selected one of the highest peaks instead 
of a lower level for its appearance, is not easily explained, unless this peak 
prove to have been the site of an extinguished volcano 
The greatest heights of the Himalaya which have been yet explored, are 
found to present primitive rocks while in their nearest nvale, the Andes 
(moBt of the highest peaks ot which are volcanoes), granite disappears at a 
comparatively low level, and is replaced by porphyry and other generally 
acknowledged igneouB productions It would, therefore, be an in teres ting 
matter of enquiry to ascertain whether that part ot the Himalaya which is the 
Boene of the abovementioned phenomenon agrees in structure with the more 
western part of the range, or whether it is surmounted by rocks indicative of 
the former action of fire 

The terrific agent which has here demonstrated its existence, may be con- 
nected with the earthquakes which are often felt m the lower provinces, but 
which, either from their distance from the Centre of the subterraneous oper- 
ations, their depth from the surface, or the lli-couductmg power of the vast 
mass of alluvial strata m that part of the country, have not been known to 
produce those destructive effects which are observed m other countries. 

It has been observed, that buildings on rooks suffer (with few exceptions) 
more than those placed on alluvial soil and this is easily exp lamed by the 
circumstance, that rock, from its compactness and hardness, ls more fitted to 
receive and transnut the vibrations given to it by any impulse than the softer 
and more yielding alluvial strata. It is fortunate, therefore, that Bengal is 
blessed with Buch an unsearchable depth of soil as it presents , and however 
mortifying it may be to the geologist who may be so unlucky as to be embedded 
m it, ms neighbours have much to congratulate themselves upon 
The earthquakes on the 5th and 8th January, at Mymensingh, would appear 
to have been connected with the appearance of the volcano 


Knowledge which thh Ancient Indians had oi Bhass 

The aupposition of braes having been anciently made m India, seems to be 
rendered improbable by both Pliny and Strabo , Pliny expressly saying, that 
the Indians bad no copper — and without copper we are certain that brass 
cannot be made, and Strabo representing them as so ignorant of the art of 
flexing metals, that, according to him, if they had been possessed of the 
materials, they would not have had the ability to use them for the composing 
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of brxaa But those writers, it is apprehended, know Tory little of India. 
Strabo, in particular, l&roente his want of materials to compose a consistent 
account of India, and few of the authors from whose works Pliny compiled 
his natural history, can be supposed to have had any intercourse with that 
country Strabo, moreover, contradicts both Pliny’s observations and his own 
In describing the great pomp with which some erf the Tndiaps were aoous- 
tomed to oelebrate their festivals, he speaks of huge gilt kettles, caps and 
tables, made of India copper , from which it appears not only that the Indians 
were not destitute of copper, bat that they were skilful metallurgists, einoe 
they knew how to flux it, to form it into vessels of various kinds, and to gild 
it Perhaps thiB Indian copper, of which the vessels were made, instead of 
being gilt, only resembled gold in color, and was really a sort of brass. It 
is granted that this is bnt a conjecture, but it is not devoid of probability , 
for, not to mention that the author, whoever he was from whom Strabo 
extracted his account, might m a public exhibition have easily mistaken 
polished braes for gilt copper , nor the little probability that caldrons and 
kettles, and such vessels as were in constant use, would be gilded m any 
country, wo have reason to believe, from what has been observed before, that 
a peculiar kind of vessels, probably resembling some of those exhibited m the 
India festivals, had been long in use in Persia, and that they were made of 
InriiH copper, without any gilding We know that there is found m India, 
not only copper, strictly so called but me bIbo, which, being mixed with 
ooppor, constitutes brass, pinchbeck, tombac, and all the other metallic 
mixtures which resemble gold m color On the whole, it appears probable, 
that brass was made in the moat remote ages m India, and m other parts of 
Asia, of copper and calam m e, as it is at present. — Watson's Ckem Essays 


It would Beem that the etymology of the word Malabar (the name by which 
the TamoolianB are at present known and distinguished among Europeans) is 
unknown to many By an attentive perusal of a santra, we are led to the 
conclusion, that it was derived from the two Tamil words mah-raaram, i e , 
mountaineers, and was conferred on the Tamil nation by the celebrated Vasco 
do Gama, from their country Malaysia ( mountainous land), which he discovered 
in or about the year 1498, and called Coaate de Malabars — Madras Paper 


The jormee and present state or Sibebia. 

INCLUDING A HlfTOHT OP ITS DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST 

{From Russian Authorities ) 

The vast tract of country included between the Ural Mountains and the 
North Pacific Ocean, the long range of the Altai and the steppes of the Kir 
ghifl Cossacs, and the Arctic sea, designated for a century past under the 
general name of Siberia, was not known to the anoients, except as the fabulous 
abode of gold guarding dragons “ History knew nothing of Siberia before 
the irruption of the Huhb Turks, and Mongols into Europe , Attila's ances- 
tors wandered about the banks of the Terns sei , the famous Khan Disawul 
received Justinian’s ambassador in the valleys of the Altai, the ambassadors 
of Innocent IV, and St Louis travelled along the lake Baikal to meet the 
successors of Jenghis Khan , and the unfortunate father of Alexandre Novski, 
did homage to Giyook Khan in the vicinity of the A m oor ’ * The Busafana 
became acquainted with the south of Siberia during the thirteenth oentnry, 
while under the sway of the Mongols , but the enterprising spirit of Novo- 
gorodian traders had introduced them into the north western part of that 
country as early as the ninth century During the fifteenth oentnry the 
Russian armies penetrated to the rocky mountains known to the an meats by 
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the name of the Eiphffiian chain , and Joann Ed, extended his conquests even 
to the banka of the Irtish Mid the Ob, and rendered the kingdom of Siberia 
tributary to his crown 

This kingdom of Siberia, or more properly Ssibir, was bo called after the 
capital of that name, situated on the river Irtish, between ten and eleven miles 
from the present Tobolsk, and was confined to the vicinity of t his river and 
the larger Ob It is probabje that it was founded by gome Jugor or Ostiak 
princes , and conquered by the Nogai Tartars of Ishim and Tjumen some timo 
about the sixteenth century The only thing certain is, that the Russians 
found them there at that period , but that they saw no Tartars when they 
overran, the country in 1483 In fact, the whole history of Siberia, aud the 
various nations and hordes that inhabited its vast Bteppes before, and even 
some time after, the Russians effeoted a permanent settlement m it, is involved 
in doubt and obscurity The irruptions of the Tartars probably did not 
extend beyond those parts now called Booth western Siberia but it is probable 
that many weaker tnbes were then driven further up the country, and com 
polled to establish themselveB in the cold marBheB of the north, where they 
afterwards remained 


The road to Ssibir being well known the Czar Joann, desirous of obtaining 
some intelligence ot the ulterior countries, despatched, in the year 1567, two 
hetmanuB, named Ivan Petrow and Burnash Yalutshev to visit the countries 
south of the Irtish Provided with letters of recommendation to the “ unknown 
rulers of unknown nationB ” these daring Cossacs undertook the journey, and 
brought back a description of the countries from, lake Baikal to the sea of Corea 
They had passed through the camps ot the block or western Mongols , thence into 
the towns of the yellow or eastern Mongols, where they found a woman on the 
throne, and the people engaged in commerce, agriculture, and the rearing of 
cattle They had heard in this journey, of Turkestan, Buchana, Kashgar and 
Thibet but they bad not visited those countries, an the queen of the Yellow 
Mongols gave them a letter ot recommendation, which opened for them the 
iron gates of the Chinese walls, and they penetrated into this ancient empire, 
the existence of which seems to have been previously esteemed problematical 
in Russia. But thm knowledge served bat little to extend or strengthen 
Russian authority in Siberia , engaged in defending his western frontiers 
■gainst the obstinate attacks of the Teutonic knights and Livonians, Joann 
had no leisure to protect Great Perm, at that time the boundary of Russia, or 
the countries between the Kama and Dwina, where many Russians had settled 
several ages before, against the irruptions of the khans of Ssibir , much Ibbs 
could he compel them to the regular payment of the tribute which. he had 
imposed on them m times of prosperity 


In this emergency he gave large grants of waste land about the Kama, 
from Perm to the rivers Ssulwa and Tbhusaowa, to two merchants brothers, of 
the name of Strogauow, who lived and possessed great wealth and authority 
m that district, besides many privileges which made them almost absolute 
princes in their country These spirited merchants, having drawn around 
them a great many oolomsts and soldiers beg in to build m the year 1558, a 
great many oitrogs, or fortified towns which they opposed to the irruptions of 
their troublesome neighbours and in lo72 they succeeded in defeating the 
united forces of the revolted Tshererms, Os'uakx and Bashkirs, and compelled 
them again to acknowledge the Russian dominion Wheu they had gradually 
extended the sway of their sovereign to the rocky mountains, they carried 
their designs farther they thought it would be impossible bo expect a quiet 


their ancient subjection to Russia With this view they solicited and obtained 
from the Czar ft grant for this conquest, which became the more imperative 
m Kutahyum, the then ruler of Ssibir, had lately sent an expedition against 
the territory of the Stroganows, with a view of entirely dislodging the 
RoMi&na from those Settlement* which had, however, again retreated on 
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huffing of the eafinen with which the new towns wem defended This grunt 
was given on the *Kh of May 1674 but tbe two prince- merchant®, finding 
perhaps their means inferior to their zeal, postponed the execution of their 
enterprise for biz years at the end of which they died, transferring their 
weaJtn, prudence, and activity to their younger brother Sseujen, who r i» con- 
junction with two nephews, uow seriously set about the long meditated con- 
quest. 

In a late article on the Cossacs, we alluded to- the engin of this people, end 
their usefulness to Russia, but we omitted then to- state, that there were 
tunes when they, especially the Cossacs of the Don, proved very trcrafeleeeme 
to the .State. They robbed and plundered wherever they could, were often in 
rebellion against tbe Csars, and on one occasion actually proceeded to murder 
eome Asiatic ambassadors on their way to Moscow They were, therefore, re- 
peatedly outlawed, and troops sent against them, with orders to destroy them 
as a public nuisance It was to men like these that the Stroganows looked 
for tbe execution of their perilous enterprise, at a time when the Ciiar could 
not afford them either men or money They therefore wrote ux the spring of 
tbe year 157*1, to one Y ermak Tunofeyer and four other outlaw hetman &a of 
the Volga Cossacs soliciting them to lay down a trade bo disgraceful to 
Christian heroes, and come and be as well as themselves honest soldiers of 
the whzte Czar, for the purpose of defending “ tbe eastern boundaries of Chne- 
tendom ” TheBe men, moved by the confidence thus placed m them, readily 
obeyed the Hammons , and on the 21st of June following, they appeared, at 
the head of 540 hold ohampions, at the residence of the Stroganows 

Y ermak here soon found an opportunity to signalize his military skill and 
bravery He beat a revolted Ostiak pnnoe, who had attacked one of the 
RnBBian Settlements, and the Stroganows, having assured themselves of his 
fidelity, increased his little army to 840 Boldiers all men of desperate courage 
aud fortune, and oomrrutted to him — the conquest of Siberia The general 
having vowed covmge and cAaettty (such are the wotcIb of the annalists), left 
hifi employers on the 1st of September 1581, sailing up the Tyhussowa to the 
- Ural mountains, not only without the participation Dut even vnth&ut the fcuovc 
Jedyp of the Czar , the Stroganows not thinking it necessary to require a fresh 
license for this enterprise 

Unfortunately while these heroic Cossacs were journeying on in search of 
enterprise and glory tbe prince of Pelim appeared with a considerable army 
on the banks of the Kama, laying waste all the country round destroying the 
towns, and killing or carrying into captivity many of the inhabitants , all the 
defenders of the country being engaged m I ermak b enterpnze On hearing, 
however, of this expedition of the Cossacs into Siberia, the invaders again 
retreated. But the Czar was greatly incensed against the Stroganows, for thua 
engaging in an enterpnze which left his country exposed to invasion. Ho 
ordered the immediate return of the Cossacs, threatening, in case of another 
invasion of his territory taking place by tbe pnnoe ot Pelim, or the Sultan of 
Ssibir, to declare the Stroganows enemies of the country, and have the 
Cossacs hung as traitors But the latter were already beyond the reach of 
any messenger that could be sent after them , and when, in the second year of 
their departure one of the hetmanns appeared before the Czar at Mozoow, 
bringing the mtelbgence of a new kingdom being annexed to his crown, his 
auger wae changed into joy and honors and rewards were showered on the 
planners and executors of this great design 

The first conquest of the kingdom of Ssibir seems to hftve been effected 
with comparatively little difficulty, the Russians being provided with fire-arms, 
and especially ifith cannon, to which the Tartars, and the nations under their 
oontrol, were as yet strangers Nevertheless, frequent and obstinate battles 
were fought, in which fan the chroniclers assert) the enemies appeared with 
tens of thousands of horse , but we may be allowed to doubt these assertions ' 
in. regard to numbers, because historians m barbarous age* have ever been 
proufi to magnify, and because it u not probable that that barren country ever 
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oea t amed so great a population in any one of it* diatnot* but a* w© shall 
recur to this anbject hereafter, we will resume our narrative 

The Khan who ruled at the time of the irruption was blind bnt Tenwdc 
and his Cos sacs found a formidable antagonist m his nephew, Mametkul, who 
continued annoying them till he was taken prisoner This event seemed to 
terminate the war , and it was then that Yermak sent his messenger to the Czar, 
announcing the completion of his conquest , including the town of SBimbw, or 
Ifllcir (a* it was called by the lar tarsi, m which they are bukI to have found 
great treasure. 

It may be supposed that Joann, on receiving the intelligence of this oou 
quest, did not fail to send Yermak reinforcements but they were not very 
considerable, and an epidemic breaking out the ensuing winter, all the tnbee 
whiofa had previously acknowledged his sway revolted and, after a short tune, 
the Russian forces, reduced to about 150 men had nothing left of all their 
possessions but the town of Ssibir, in which they were besiegod by a numerous 
army A sucoesafnl sally however, reliei ed and enabled them to act on the 
offensive But Yermak being one night surprised bv the enemy on the banks 
of the Irtish, and all hiB companions to the number of fifty slam he threw 
himself into the nver, and terminated his heroic career in the waves. After 
this bis few followers who had remained at Ssibir returned to Russia. 

Bnt this power had already learned to appreciate the importance and value 
of regions, which, although foi the most part cold, barren and destitute of 
inhabitants, enjoyed the advantages of being traversed by large nvers and 

S roraiHed an abundance of peltry as well as precious metals and stones 
iesides, it brought Russia into closer contact with the rich countries of cen 
tral and southern Asia, so valuable in a commercial point of view * since, 
although the residence of the Cossaoe m Siberia had not oeen above two years, 
a commercial caravan from Bucbaria was actually on its way to Ssibir when 
Yermak perished in the waters of the Irtish. New troops were, therefore, 
ordered into the country, by whose means a permanent Settlement was effected 
on the Irtish and Ob Thence the Russian dominion was gradually extended 
(the Coas&CB being almost invariably the discoverers and conquerors) over the 
whole of northern Asia, to the Arctic and Pacific oceans with their Island*, 
ultimately passing over to the Amencau continent The nations inhabiting 
these vast regions were either Bubdned or driven southward , but no war or 
extermination was earned on against them nor indeed any more seventy 
exercised than was absolutely necessary to make them acknowledge the Russian 
supremacy, and consent to pay a tribute, which was often but nominal 

The conquest had gradually been carried on from river to river to the east , 
but ascending those nvers towards their sources the Russians also carried 
their arms to the Altai mountains in the south, and even to the banks of the 
Amoor, where they were met, and where their career was stopped, by the 
Chinese 

Yerofy Chabarow first turned the attention of his countrymen towards that 
nver Provided with a license and directions from the General commanding 
at Irkutsk, and attended by about seventy sable hunters, this daring adven- 
turer set out upon his hazardous enterpnze in March 1649 His companions 
increased m number during his march , aud in the course of the summer he 
reached the mouth of the Tugir In January lb59, he crossed the mountains 
which border on the Amoor, and arrived m the country of the Dannens, then 
ruled by an independent prince named Lovky He found four or five wooden 
castles, surronnded with a mud wall and a moat, having within large rooms, 
with paper windows But the prince and his people had fled 

In the largest of these places Chabarow and his men spent a comfortable 
winter the country abounded with game, and the nver with fish lb was 
•superior to auv part of Siberia they had yet seen, and he determined, there- 
fore, to settle here , but finding hie people not sufficiently numerous for such a 
purpose, he went to Irkutsk for reinforcement , in the following spring (1661? 
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he returned with 140 follower*, amongst whom whew iovswJ Coasac*. I* m 
probably then that be founded the town of Alba«n , for we find, that on tb* 
2nd of July of the same year, he embarked at that town on the Amoor, an 
order to explore the country down that river 
After three days’ navigation, they saw a few abandoned Settlements and 
three towns, separated from each other by walls, and, to all appearance, of 
recent construction They were inhabited by three Dannen princes, who 
opposed the landing of the Cossaos, with their people, supported by fifty 
Chinese At the first discharge, however, the Dauriens retreated mto their 
towns, and the Chinese ran on 


Chabarow now endeavoured to obtain the towns by capitulation , but as the 
DanrienB rejected pacifio proposals (the Russians requiring no more than a 
promise of paying a tribute to the Czar), they battered the walls of one of the 
towns with cannon, and took it by storm The two others were conquered m 
the same manner, after an obstinate combat, in which 660 of the enemy 
perished , probably all the men since the chronicles mention only as prisoners 
861 women and children The Russians learned that the Chinese whom they 
saw, had settled amongst this tribe for the purpose of receiving the annual 
tribute of fur for their Government and were trading in several Kinds of mer* 
chandize , and that they had joined the Daunens very reluctantly, alleging 
that they had received no orders to fight the Russians Indeed, the Chinese 
chief confirmed this statement next day, assuring the Russian commander, in 
person, that his nation had no desire to be at war with them 


Chabarow remained here six weeks, during which time he summoned the 
surrounding Daunen tnbeB to submit to Russia , but they refused He, there- 
fore, re-embarked on the river, and on the third day arrived near a newly forti 
fled Dannen town, where the neighbouring princes bad deposited their trea- 
sures At the unexpected arrival of the Russians, the people were amusing 
themselves in a camp without the gates , and Chabarow, taking advantage <3 
tins circumstance, quietly possessed himself of the town The inhabitant* 
onteide immediately fled, but being overtaken, submitted, and promised 
whatever was required of them, giving two of their princes as hostages For 
several days they lived with the Coe sacs m apparent cordiality but one morn 
they disappeared, leaving their hostages behind, one of whom committed 
suicide Chabarow, therefore, again embarked, and continued his course 
down the river, m expectation of meeting with more favorable winter quar- 
ters. He full in with different tribes and at last fixed Ins temporary abode in 
a camp of the Atshinski four days’ navigation below the mouth of the Shin 
gala, and twenty below AJbaem He called this poet Atehinsk, and fortified it 
as strongly ae circumstances would admit. Nor was this precaution super 
finong , the fort was attacked by about 1,000 Mongols, who were repulsed with 
some difficulty The rest of the tune he remained unmolested, and waa 
actively collecting the yassaJc (tribute of peltry) among the neighbouring Mon 
gol tribes 


Meantime, these tribes were not idle , they Bent a deputation to the Mand- 
shoo general command mg in Mongolia, where the late conquerors of China 
were then beginning to extend their dominion, and begged hie assistance The 
latter complied, and ordered 2,000 horsemen to join the Mongol tribes, and, 
if possible, to bring him the Russian invaders alive This order saved the 
Russians , for when the Mandeb oos attacked their fort, and their artillery 
effected a breach in the wall, and penetrated within, they dared not kill the 
Busmans, who, taking advantage or their irresolution, drove them back, and 
defeated them with great slaughter 


The Mandshooa and their alhee, not discouraged by this check, augmented 
their army and repeated their attacks , but Uhabarow successfully resisted 
tfcem. Re applied for a reinforcement of 600 men to Irkutsk , and afterwards 
to Moscow But the Russian Government waa then too weak to lake decisive 
•kip* for the conquest of a district of greater value, m the bands of a wise 
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•Aafiioatrabion, than perhaps all Siberia, on account of the dnwcfaon of the 
Ai t oc r to the Pacific. Orders were given which wars never executed, except 
#se , and that proved most detrimental to the Busman interest*, namely, to* 
removal of Cbabarow, and the appointment of a CoBfiac chief, named StepaaOW, 
to the command 8 te pa now was brave, and accomplished much , but ne was 
unfortunate, and was not supported. He built several forts, which were taken 
and destroyed almost as soon as they were bmlt , and, to complete his ruin, 
the Chinese had recourse to an expedient, against which Busman fortitude was 
not proof 

"When the reports of Chabarow’s conquests had spread over Russia end 
Siberia, and the beauty of the climate, the abundance and wealth of the 
Amoor, had been vaunted, with all the exaggerations natural to a rude age and 
an eicited people emigration towards this new paradise began to take place, 
which threatened to depopulate the rest of the empire This flight of the 
people (as Russia writers call it) continued for two years (from 1658 till 1355), 
attended with great disturbance and excesses , and was rot stopped till the 
Government placed a strong guard at the mouth of the Olekma, ana prohibited 
emigration to the Amoor without a written permission, under pain of death 
However, many vagabonds had arrived there most of whom were cut off, in 
marauding expeditions, by the enemy , and the others had neither courage nor 
inclination to fight, except for subsistence 

The Mandahoos, therefore, adopted the wisest, course , they removed the 
tribes, upon the plunder of whose provisions the Russians subsisted, to other 
Settlements which bo discouraged those adventurers, that many withdrew to 
the interior of Siberia, and others flod at the eight of the enemy 

Under these circumstances, Stepanow was attacked on the river by a name 
rouo flotilla He had 500 men , but the greater part ran away before the 
battle began, and the rest penshed with their leader ThiB occurred in the 
summer of 1088, and terminated the Russian power on the Amoor All their 
oetrogs (forts) were destroyed, and several hundreds of their people were 
taken prisoners, and carried to Pekin, where some of their descendants are 
still settled, and, m a few instances, follow the religion of their forefathers 

Albasm was re bmlt, about 1670, by a Polish adventurer, and some fugitive 
Cos sacs The Emperor, however, took the Government of it out of their 
hands The country around was cultivated, and everything promised sue 
cess, when a turbulent spirit broke out amongst the OossacB which threatened 
serious consequences but for the Chinese, who, having already attached parties 
of the Russians, now appeared with a large army, and m March 1685, laid 
formal siege to Albasm The Russians {amounting to onlv 450 fighting men) 
bravely resisted, till they lost 100 of their number, and spent all their ammu 
mticm, when they retired to Nertshmsk 

Some time after the Governor of that province re bmlt the t own of Albasm,. 
which had been destroyed and abandoned by the Chinese Bnt m July 1786, 
the Chinese re-appeared, and besieged the town till May following The Rus 
sian garrison, which at first consisted of 73b men only, was then reduced, by 
war and disease, to sixty -eu , when snddenly the Chinese retired from before- 
the town, and showed the utmost attention to its brave defenders This 
change waa occasioned by the arrival of a Russian ambassador at Pekm to 
propose an amicable settlement of the boundaries of the two empires A con- 
ference acoordingly took place at Nertshmak, which led to the well known: 
treaty by which the Amoor in its whole course, whs definitely secured to 
China, and Russia renounced, for ever, the town of Albasm and its depend- 
ency 

We have been more diffuse in this part of our narrative than in that relating 
to the first conquest of Siberia, because the ciroamatanoes which settled the 
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boundaries of the tiro largest empires of the modern world, wfcilrt extending 
their respective limits north and south, seemed more important than die de- 
tailfl of the successive attacks and. overthrows of the tribes which inhabited 
the vast regions of northern Asm. 

Russian ent-orprixe was thus confined within an extent of country equal in 
magnitude to all Europe , bat cold, marshy, uncultivated, and thinly inha- 
bited. Nevertheless, its acquisition haa been of great, and will be of still 
greater importance to ita poeaessors Siberia may be divided into the hilly or 
eastern, and level or western portions All the mountains oome from the 
south, whence they spread eastward and northward, forming the boundaries 
towards Mongolia, giving rise to, and directing the course of numerous large 
rivers which intersect the oountry, and passing through Kamteohatka, are loet 
in the Kunle Islands The chain which runs along the left bank of the Yenisei 
forms the boundary between the hilly and level country, m which, with the 
exception of Borne low hills, or rather table land, along the nvers, no oonsid 
e rattle eminence is found as far as the Ural mountains Within the lower 
range o! these flows the Tobol, a mer which forma the reaervoir for all the 
western waters, as the Yemaai is the principal receptacle for those of the east. 

The Boil is various, as may naturally be supposed > but with the exception 
of some of the rocky mountains m the south-east and the salt marshy steppes 
between the Irtish and Ob, especially towards the south, the country, up to 
the 59th or 60th degree of latitude, is capable of being rendered as productive 
as almost any part of the north of Europe In the central districts, between 
the Ob and Yen is si, formed by hills of moderate height, argiculture is in a 
high degree of perfection as far as 58° Beyond the latitude abovementioned, 
the country is mostly covered with forest, and bejond that with moss covered 
marshes, which extend to the eea-sbore Within the forest region Settlement* 
are still practicable, as there are many parts where some of the hardier kinds 
of garden fruit will thrive But beyond this none but nomade hordes, pos- 
sessed of flocks of rein deer, can subsist, except a few small tribes settled on 
the banks of the rivers, who obtain a precarious subsistence from fishing 

Thus the natural division of the country seems to be latitudinal , the Govern- 
ment division, however, is longitudinal forming, by a recent regulation, tvro 
principal districts, the eastern and western , each of which has its distinct 
central Government The line which separates these, runs nearly through tho 
centre of the fertile country between the Ob and Yenissi, which supplies almost 
all Siberia with corn The country is rich in minerals namely copper, lead, 
gold, silver and especially iron , besides salt, and above all, peltry, its Btaple 
export, which gees principally to China, the only country with which Siberia 
hm any trade, except a little barter earned on from Okhotsk and K&mbschatk* 
with the natives of the opposite coast of America, and latterly with the Sand- 
wich Islands and California. The Russian Chinese trade, as is well known, it 
earned on at Kiakhta only, and is said to amount to about a million of silver 
roubles a year , which we should suppose is rather below the mark, since a 
great part of the exports, by way of Kiakhta, consists of Russian, German, 
and even British manuf&ctnres, which, if deducted, would reduce the Siberian 
exports to very little The fact is that the real state of that trade is not 
known, since the Russian Government thinks it its interest to conceal it The 
same remark is applicable to the inland trade of Siberia, and that earned on 
between that country and the older Russian provinces, of all of whiob we 
have not been able to obtain any authentic statement The principal impedi- 
ment to the Siberian trade is the difficulty of inland communication, ana the 
dispersed population The nvers aflord no connection, either with Russia or 
the Pacific Ocean, but after flowing through barren marshes, empty their vast 
waters into an unnavigable sea. The roads are necessarily bad, partly owing 
to the nature of the sou, but more especially tc the necessity of carrying them 
immen se distances with little or no population near them , difficulties which 
are peculiarly apparent m the districts beyond lake Baikal, towards Okhotsk 
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Cnd la Esrotsehatka , whilst the Baikal itself, and the mountains that skirt it, 
oppose, meet part of the year, an almost insuperable barrier between the 
inhabitants oa both aides The formation of canals would, perhaps, be otilpr 
practicable in western Siberia, but cannot be thongbt of before the country U 
well peopled 

The whole population of Siberia, according to the laet census, amounts to 
1,604,495, of whioh 848 058 are males Of these 572 471 are under the 
Government of Tobolsk, 340,000 under that of Tomsk, 13 5,000 under that of 
Yeniseisk, 400 500 under that of Irkutsk, 74,222 in the province of Yakutsk, 
6,698 in the bob - district of Okhotsk, and 4,506 in Kamtachatka, or 1,420,629 in 
west, and the rest in east Siberia. 

The following considerations are suggested by the population of this 

country 

1 The number of aborigines, or, as the Russians call them, foreign tribes, 
or foreigners, is to that of the Russians in the proportion of three to eight 

2. Dividing Siberia into three latitudinal zones, we find the population to 
be, in the northern about 198,^00 m the central about 382,000 and in the 
southern about 1,220,000 individuals , or about the proportion of 1, 2, b 

3 The number of foreigners as compared with that of the Russians, in 
the northern zone, is 23 to 2, in the central 1 to b, and m the southern 7 to 27 

4 If we divide Siberia longitudinally we find that m the weet i s,m the 
Government of Tobolsk, the number of Russians, compared with that of 
foreigners, is as 17 to 2 , in the central, « <,in the Governments of Tomsk and 
Yemssisk, as 11 to 2 , and in the eastern, t e , in the Government of Irkutsk 
and the province of Yakootsk, as 4 to 5 

6 The average number of births, compared with that of deaths, for five 
years, is as follows in the western part, as 20 to 11 , m the central, 26 to 11 , 
m the eastern, 8 to 6 

6 The mortality in the central, western and eastern parts, is m the pro- 
portion of 24, 27, 35 

7 The number of males seems everywhere to exceed that of females , but 
it must be observed, that amongst the former are enumerated above 68,000 
individuals employed in the Military and Civil Service, and m the mines, most 
of whom are unmarried, and that among the aborigines the return of the 
females has rarely been given in full ana, as we find, in the enumeration of 
the different classes of peasantry and tradesmen, that the females are invari- 
ably more numerous than the males, we may conclude, that, throughout 
Siberia, the numbers are at least equal 

We have Been, by the above statements, that the Government of Tobolsk 
oontains more inhabitants than the rest of Sibena together , a circumstance 
naturally to be accounted for from its proximity to Russia, and the goodness of 
the soil among the Ural mountains It was here the first Russian Settlements 
were formed , and few ventured beyond the mountains till Government, com- 
pelling the eettlers to work in the mines forced many to seek a more inde- 
pendent state on the banka of the Turo, Tobol, IrtiBh and Ishim Rut they 
went amongst hostile tnbes, and, therefore, instead of spreading themselves 
Over the country, they were compelled to assemble in small fortified tpwns, 
whence they sallied forth in quest of game In this manner, towns arose 
along the rivers before the land was cultivated , and it was not till the Govern- 
ment had completely subdued the natives, and, by establishing roads, formed 
a connection amongst the detached Settlers, that agriculture was undertaken 

Tinder these circumstance, the Russian population gradually advanced, 
bat it would, per hap 8, not have gone beyond lake Baikal, nor into the steppes of 
Harbins ti, and near the mines in the barren mountains of the south , had not 
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» oartam uumoer of people been, from tune to time, fortnbly earned there by 
order of Government. The persona so settled were, lit, men wad women 
which the districts were obliged to furnish in lien of recruit* for the army , 
2ndJy, cnminaJe transported thither from Roam , and, Srdly, people who had 
fled from Russia dunng the religious troubles, and were afterward* sent from 
Poland to Siberia. 

The transportation of criminals began un der the Czar Alexi Michadowrt&h, 
and waa at first confined to such as, by the former laws, would have been 
punished capitally, and these were employed in the mines Since 1799, how 
ever, transportation to Siberia haa been the universal punishment, even for 
trivial enmee although the treatment of those who had been guilty of such 
vras leas severe 

The condition of the population, nevertheless, was little advanced by these 
measures , for although an average number of from 3,0u0 to 4,000 individuals 
have been annually sent, for some years past, they were mostly males, and the 
few females were seldom fitted for marriage Moreover it was very rare that 
the old Settlers would give their daughters to convicts, who were generally men 
of the worst description and in whom the long journey in bad company used 
to spoil the good qualities which they might haply have possessed before 

There is scarcely a place in all Siberia which has been peopled by convicts 
alone They aro most numerous about the distilleries and salt works, the 
Telmmaki cloth manufactories near Irkutsk, and on the high road m the circle 
of NiBhne udmski. Their Settlements in the northern partB, especially near 
the Yemssi, are neither extensive, nor promise to be permanent 

The different tribes that compose the population of Russia are all con* 
founded together m Siberia, so that they are not easily distinguished from one 
another There are a few Jews and Gypsies, especially at Karnsk one of the 
principal towns of the Government of Tomsk , and m the circle of lshim is a 
village of Finlanders, descended from a few families of that nation formerly 
transported there Some writers have supposed that Siberia is only peopled 
along the high roads This notion is completely erroneous aa far aa regards 
the most popaloue district viz , the Government of Tobolsk, where the inhabit- 
ants near the roads do not form the twentieth part of the population while, in 
some of the most sterile parts of the country, it has been necessary to establish 
peasants along the road for the sole purpose of providing post-horses and 
refreshment for travellers 

It now remains for us to speak of the ancient inhabitants of the country 
Who they were, and what were their numbers on the arrival of the Russians, 
it would be impossible to determine , nor is it likely that we shall ever know 
who were the nations that left those monuments of ancient aud rude arts and 
letters described by Fallas and others It is certain that the latter were not 
the same as those the Russians found there These were rude nomade tribes, 
with the exception of the Tartars of Ssibir, who inhabited towns We have 
already expressed our doubts respecting the numbers recorded by ancient 
chroniclers. It is impossible, without a careful cultivation of the soil, that 
any nation in Siberia could have been very numerous Besides, we may sup- 
pose, that at a period when the communication between Mongolia and the 
rest of Tartary was perfectly open, the nomade population m the south was 
constantly varying If, therefore we estimate the average number of inhabit 
ants at a million, we shall probably be rather above than below the mark. 
The present inhabitants of foreign race amount only to 436,213 of both sexes , 
in 1733, they amounted only to about 230,000 But we must admit, that 
although the Russians did uot, as the Spaniards in America, carry on a war of 
extermination in Siberia, they must have destroyed many dunng the first oon 
quest, and more in the suppression of subsequent rebellions, or by the injudi- 
cious experiments of Governors Many of them also died by the introduction 
ef new disease*, and whole tribes were reduced by being driven from the 
south into the icy region* of the north , moreover many emigrated into the 
Chinese territory 
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The foreign tribes now m Siberia may be enumerated as follow* -> — 

I The Tartars (or ratter Turks, a3 they have been proved to be by M. 
Klaproth) , they inhabit, principally, the Governments of Tobolsk and Tomsk, 
and amount to about 17,000 males 

2. The nations of Tartar origin that have mixed with other native tribes, 
especially the Djungars, ex gr the Ssagi^i Katshmzi, Ac amounting to 
about 12,000 males, who live in the southern parts of the Governments of 
Tomsk and Yeniseisk 

3 The Vogonls , in west Siberia near the meeting of the north and sonth 
boundaries , they were formerly independent of the Tartars , they are 
reckoned to amount to 2,1 5u males 

4 The Orttake, in the north west of Siberia they were known to the 
Russians at an early period, and they amount to about 18 000 males 

5 The Samoyods, near the gnk of the Ob and YeniBsi , about 3,000 males 

6 The Kvrghis Goeaacs, inhabiting the steppeB that bear their name 
Their eract number is unknown nor are they enumerated among the regular 
inhabitants of Siberia. The number of those living within the Russian lines 
varies constantly 

7 The Oalmua These are only found as a community in the southern 
parts of Tomsk , but many of them are dispersed about the country, having 
been purchased as slaves from the Krrghis 

8 The Bukhanang and Taghkentiam They are few m number, and 
are settled in the towns along the Siberian lme, where they enjoy several old 
commercial privileges 

9 The ifunafs, near lake Baikal They are of Mongol race, and divided 
into many tribes Their number is about 73 000 males 

10 The Yakoote, inhabiting the province of the same name about t>6,000 
males 

II The Tungoottane, dispersed over the whole north and east about 
16,000 males 

12 The Kamtskadales, 1,385 males 

13 The Konaks, m the oounfcry of the Tshuktshi, about 1,400 males 

14 The Lamoots and Yukaghxrs, m the north of the province of 
YakootBk, about 1 500 males 

15 The Kan agasses, m the southern pnrt of Irkutsk, a very rude people, 
about 242 males 

16 The Alyootors and Kuriles, in Kamtschatka 

There are, moreover, several tribes who are not entirely dependent on 
Russia, viz — 

The Tshuktshi, a warlike race near Behring’s Strait , and several tribes of 
Djungar ongm, near lake Teletzki, who paj tribute both to Russia and China. 

By a late arrangement, all these different tribes have been divided into 
three classes, mi — 

1 The settled, who pursue agriculture and trades , 

2. The nomadee , and 

8 The unsteady wanderers, who have no particular home and live by 
bunting and fishing 

This distribution, however, is very recent, and we have, therefore, no suffi- 
cient data by which to fix the respective mnubera of each class The Govern 
meat seems very amtoas to bring them all to a settled state which uj cor- 
tainly very praiseworthy , it ought, nevertheless, to consider that the higher 
latitudes of Siberia are only fitted for waadtnng tnbee of herdsmen, hunters 
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and fishermen In furtherance of ths above benevolent design, the eihpSror 
has lately freed all those tribes from military duty, and, what will ever 
redound to the honor of the Russian sovereigns, they are still ruled as they 
always have been, by their own respective laws and custom*, ind are left 
perfectly free in the exercise of their different religions. 

T Z 


Maxims or ter Mala bass. 

(Fram a Work entitled Oleha Nidhi J 
Do not spend a day without offering prayers to God 
Conform not with those who practise witchcraft 
Go not to places to whioh you have no invitation 
Ridicule not the absent 
Show not your back to the enemy 
Be not in hot water with the poor 
Do not abuse any one without a cause 
Avoid criticising the faults of others. 

Satirize not a virtuous woman 
Contemn not the sages of the Supreme Being 
Treat not the learned contemptuously 
Carry no tales of detraction. 

Do not become security for another 
Have no intercourse with gamblers 
Reside not m a place where there is no church. 

Utter not a he, althongh death be near you. 

Never regard your enemy as a fnend 
Keep no familiarity with mountebanks 
Never venture to second a new custom. 

Travel not by a solitary route 


“ Mulaoe” in Persia 

The wonderful effects of the Mirage and the phenomena it produces, have 
frequently been the theme of admiration with travellers , bat it is almost im- 
possible to conceive the extent to which these prevail upon the wide and level 
plains of these countries, when the air, in a state of rapid undulation, causes 
every object near the surface to tremble into forms as uncertain and evanes- 
cent as the eddies that produce them A distant mountain, m the space of a 
minute, will assume first perhaps, the form of a lofty peak , this, after rising 
to what appears a prodigious elevation, will thicken at the top, and spread into 
that of a large mushroom, with a slender Btaik the top will then split into 
aeveral spires, and then all will jom mto a solid table-shape This is extremely 
pu zzl i ng to a surveyor, who depends upon the peaks of mountains as objects 
from which to form his triangles for he may be thrown many degrees out of 
the true line by trusting to an observation under such circumstanoes. In 
other instances, a mud bank, furrowed by the rain, will exhibit the appearance 
of a magnifioent city, with columns, domes, minarets and pyramids, all which 
flit as you approach , till, to your utter confusion, they dwindle into a heap of 
earth, perhaps not ten feet high. Numberless have been the mistakes made of 
asEiee, with boys on them, for elephants and giants, and well mounted troops of 
cavalry , sheep and goats, for camels and dromedaries , arid the gmaJleit 
bushes, for fine forest trees There is sometimes great beauty, and much that 
la amusing, in the variety of phenomena produced , but they not unfrequeutly 
mvolve the weary traveller m great disappointment,— Frater'i Journey Vftfo 
Kkoratau 
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Epigram from: Auixenus 
To a poor Physxcian 
You give a patient drugs, he gives a fee, 
And thus each cures the other’s malady 


Thr Brahmaputra. 

We extract the following observations upon the source and course of this 
important nver from the Calcutta Government Gazette of May 9 

a The late operations to the eastward have already added materially to our 
knowledge of the countries in that direction, and will lead to the most im- 
portant improvements in their geography Among the objects of the first 
interest ib the real source of the Brahmaputra, which, there ib reason to think, 
will require a correction very analogous to that made in the ongin of the 
Ganges, and which, by cuttmg off several hundred miles of a singularly and 
improbably devious course, will be found much nearer to the plums through 
which it flows, than has hitherto been imagined The Brahmaputra has been 
identified witn the San po, which the Chinese geographers traced through 
Great Unbet running from west to east They lost it on its turn to the south , 
but the Jesuit missionaries very justly concluded that it must pour its waters 
into the Bay of Bengal In conformity with tLis notion, M DAnville waa 
disposed to think it the same with the nver oi Avi, or Lrawaddy , he waa 
probably m the right. Major Bennell, however connected tbe ban po at its 
bend with the Brahmaputra, in consequence of his tracing its course, in 1766, 
from the east, and not, as bclore represented from the north The enquines 
to which this discovery led, furnished him with an account of its general course 
to within lUO mileB of the place where Du Halde left the San po , on which 
he adds, ‘ I could no longer doubt that the Brahmaputra and the ban po were 
one and the same nver ’ and to this were added th^ positive assurances of the 
Assamese, that their river came from the north west, through the Bhootan 
mountains The Ava River, Major Rennell identities with the Now Kian 
River of Yunan 

“ The connexion of the San po and Brahmaputra is however, upon Major 
Kennell's own showing entuely conjectural , and it does not follow that, be- 
cause the streams were traced to within luO miles of each other, they were the 
same At any rate, if the s one, we must conclude that the Brahmaputra, 
after flowing many hundred mites, must be a deep, broad and stately stream, 
unless we can imagine any such diversion of its waters as would amount, 
indeed, to the different direction of the main nver, whilst the Brahmaputra 
was only an inconsiderable branch The San-po, where left by the Chinese, la 
called a very large river, aod the name itself, Stn po, is said to imply TL« 
var ffoxV v How happens it, then, upon entering Assam, to have lost 
all claim to such a character, and to be little more than a hill torrent, with 
only three or four feet of water in its greatest depth 1 Such, at least, appears to 
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be the case, by the following comm uni cation from Lien tenant Burlton '•—The 
width is rather considerable^ it is true, but not sufficient to authorise the idea 
that the stream has travelled some six or seven hundred miles. 

1 Lieutenant Burlton’e letter is dated ‘ on the River Brahmamitra, If lat 27° 
&4, E long 95° 24, March 31st, 1825' He reports that he had that day got as 
high up the river is it was navigable the bed of the nver was a complete 
mass of rocks, with only a depth of three or four feet of water in the deepest 
part , the rapidity of the current was alBO so great that no boat could track 
against it, putting the danger of striking on the rucks out of the question He 
considers it as about the size of the Kuliung River (150 yards across), and the 
extreme banks as being not more than 600 yards apart. Lieutenant Burlton 
regrets that he could not proceed farther either by land or water It was repre 
sen ted to be at least ten days' journev to the Brahma Koond, and he had but a 
few days' provisions left What he had learned respecting the course of the 
river abovo was, ‘ that it runs easterly till it reaches the lowest range of moan 
tains (Lieutenant Burlton could see this range, and supposed it to be about fifty 
miles distant), where it falls from a perpendicular height of aboutl20feet, and 
forms a large bottomless bav, which is called the Bnmma Koond ' Above the 
low rauge are some high mountains which are covered with snow 7 and, from 
the narrowness of the water, he imagined that the source of the Brahmaputra 
must be there, as it seemed very improbable such a small body of water could 
run the distance it is represented or supposed to do 

“ From what the natives said respecting the Seeree Serhit, or Irrawaddy, 
Lieutenant Burlton was inclined to think that that river rises at the same 
place.’' 

The same paper, of June 30, contains the ensuing additional particulars — 

“ By means of some Khangtis, originally from the Bor Khangti country. 
Lieutenant Neufville+ has been able to give Bonne mors intelligence respecting 
tbe nvers The Bor Khangti territory lies on the other side of the high snowy 
hills of the Brahma Koond These ranges he now finds extend back to a far 
greater depth than he had at first supposed, and, he is assured to a far higher 
altitude than any of those now visible The Brahmaputra, of Luhit, accessible 
only as far as the reservoir of the Brahma Koond (unless perhaps, to the hill 
Meeehmeesj, takes its origin d rise very considerably to the eastward, issuing 
from tbe snow at one of the loftiest of the ranges , thence it falls, a mere 
mountain rivulet, to the basin of the Brahma Koond, which receives also the 
tribute of three streams from the Meesbmee hills, called Juhjung, Tisseek and 
Digaroo From the opposite side of the same mountains, which give the primal 
rise to the Brahmaputra, the Khangtis state that the Irrawaddy takes its 
sources, running south, intersecting their country, and flowing to the Ava 
empire This theory of the sources of the Btreams is thought by fur the most 
probable , and it agrees more with the general accounts and. the geographical 
features of the country 

u A little to the northward of east (the opening of the Brahma Koond) is 
another less defined dip in the lofty line of the Meeshmee hills, through which 
Lieutenant Neufville has received a route, accessible to mountaineers, of twenty 
days to the country of the Lama, 

“ Tbere is Baid also to exist a passage somewhere through the Abor hills to 
Nepaul , but he could find no oue able to give him satisfactory intelligence 
on that head ” 


Ant i Venomous Plants 
A writer id the India Gazette states as follows — 

1 k* 1810 , Lieutenant-Colonel S Palmer quitted bis Cantonment at Pertab- 

* This officer bu been employed upon a survey o t thu river la *«— » p — Ed 
t Also employed to eurrey — Ed 
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ffhur with a respectable field force, to reduce to obedience certain refractory * 
Zemindars of the Nawab Viner'a country, and generally to settle the recta 
in conjunction with a Decoon from Lucknow, named Mirza Jannee, a mpect- 
able man, and of some distinction at his Highness' Durbar One mor nin g 
m camp, I and some other Officers went to breakfast with Colonel Palmer, our 
Commanding Officer, and ilirza Jannee, as it happened came there also After 
breakfast he told the Colonel that he brought the root he had formerly men 
tinned, as that which the Munghoose (Ichneumon) runB to when bit by a 
snake, and his hurkarus weie m attendance to exhibit its powers These men 
were accordingly called in, and they produced some roots in fibres about the 
thickness and color of the largest end of common cos cos. They had no 
serpents, but had supplied themselves with a number of scorpions, with which 
experiments were made, to the satisfaction of all present, as to the point, that 
while in contact or connexion with the root, the scorpion was helpless and 
innoxious. A lively scorpion, having a piece of the imre alluded to laid on 
hia back, presently became torpid The people having a piece of the root on 
the palm of the hand, readily handled the scorpions, and allowed them to he 
on their fingers All this speaks onlv to prevention, not as to cure , yet, as 
the natives aared not to touch the scorpions without this root in hand, and as 
it was stated by them that the Munghoose, when bit by a snake, mstanta 
neously ran to it, a presumption may be drawn from analogy ” 


The Shakespearian Bridge in the Lowed Range op the Himalayas. 

We learn from a correspondent in these distant regions, that Captain 
C P Kennedy, Assistant Political Agent, stationed at Suhatboo, completed m 
March last the first of these useful structures, so situated, which, in the opinion 
of a Committee of Officers purposely assembled, has been officially pronounced 
aa admirably adapted for mountain torrents, and as, therefore, promising to 
be of great general benefit to the country at large 

The situation of the one in question is not very distant from Subatboo, and 
is placed in a most picturesque situation over the river Gumber, running 
between lofty mountains, hitherto impassable for more than six months in 
the year 

The dimensions are about 120 feet span by six feet broad. The timber 
used is cedar and oak , the rope is of fibre called moongee These, and good 
iron, are almost everywhere procurable at a cheap rate, and are admirably 
adapted to the purpose 

The Superintendent General had sent up by land a large-sized model and 
some full sized pattern pieces, which, together with the plans and drawings, 
gave every facility to the execution of the work — completed it is said, at a very 
trifling expense, yet in the most satisfactory manner, to the great admiration 
of the chiets of the protected States and of the inhabitants, who hail it as a 
boon bestowed by the English Government . and which, from its beautiful 
simplicity and economy, wul disseminate itBelf in all directions, to the great 
convenience and safety of the people, and the promotion of commerce, even 
to the frontier of China . — Calcutta Government Gazette, May 5 


The Brahmaputra 

Whatever may be the event of the contest m which we are now engaged in 
the East, science will, at least, reap considerable advantage from the oppor- 
tunities which it affords for rectifying the geography of the invaded country, 
and increasing our stock of information respecting its moral and physical 
character 

The problem of the origin and course of the Brahmaputra seems, in parti- 
cular, in a fair way of being satisfactorily solved. Enough has already been 
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discovered to allow tint the A loo-taaug poo, or San po, and the Brahmaputra, 
*re not the same, as Major Rennell considered them to be, and which the 
C blame maps afforded every ground for believing 
At (p 684) we inserted the result of a survey performed by Lieutenant 
Burlton as far as 1st 27° 54', and long 95° 24', at which spot the river 
ceased to be navigable. We have since obtained, from the same source as the 
former, some farther contributions to our geographical knowledge of this river 
and of the adjacent country , and also a sketch of the country and the course 
of the streams, between the meridians of 94 and 96J and the parallels of 27 
and 88$ 

According to this chart, the Brahmaputra, within the abovementaoned 
limits, bends from a north to a north-easterly direction, forming a curve equal 
to about three fifths of an arch, bounded by the Meeree, Abor and Meeshmee 
hills, behind which “ vanouB ranges of lofty Bnowy mountains extend along 
the whole line of the horizon to an indefinite depth and altitude, apparently in 
parallel lines and ndges " In about lab 27° 26 , long 94° 28', is the mouth of 
the Bor oo Dheemg nver, which, branching from the Brahmaputra, forms a 
curve to the south and south east, communicating, by the Now Dheemg nver, 
with the Brahmaputra, in about the meridian of 95$ , bo that the country 
embraced by the two streams is, m fact, an Island, about ninety miles long by 
fifty broad, and is inhabited by the Mowamareean and Singpao tribes. This 
is conceived, with great probability, to be the Majnli of tie maps , for the 
Island so called (Mojoolee), in the succeeding communication, ia little more 
than twenty miles long by four wide, situated just at the confluence of the 
Boree Dheemg and the Boree Luhcet with the Brahmaputra , the eastern ex- 
tremity being in lat 27° 20', long 94° 24 

The opening in the eastern chain of mountains, to the Brahma Koond, or 
source of the Brahmaputra, is laid down in lat 27° 44', long 
It would appear, from the chart before us, that the latitude given in Lieute- 
nant Burlton’s letter, of the spot where his survey terminated, must be six or 
seven miles too far north It seems to he in the Seddeea district, a little short 
of the place where the Brahmaputra is connected with the Boree Dheemg nver, 
by the branch which traverses the Srngpho country At the point of con- 
nection, it is also joined by two other streams . yet, with this accession, its 
current, he says, was but 160 yards wide, though the extreme breadth of its 
bed was, indeed, 600 yards. Lieutenant B was informed that from thence to 
the Brahma Koond (which appears to be of the same nature as the Manasaro- 
vara and Ewan Hrad in Thibet, and a receptacle or source of other streams), is 
ten days’ journey This distance accords with that given in the succeeding 
account , for the boundary of Lieutenant Buritou’s survey is, by the chart less 
than forty miles, or about four days’ journey to the opening in the mountains, 
which is stated to be six days’ journey from the Brahma Koond. 

The following ib the communication to which we referred , we have inserted 
in it the positions of the principal places according to the chart — 

“ Quitting the mouth of the Dikho nver, which runs to Runpore and Ghur- 
gong, the course of the Brahmaputra, upwards, is in a northerly direction, 
gradually inclining to east for *1 considerable distance, having on its left bank, 
deep jungle of high trees, marking the Bites of former populous villages, laid 
waste by the Burmese and Singphos 

“ On the right bank ib the Mojoulee, or Island formed by the two branches 
of the nver, which, separating at this point, unite at Sotal Paat, near Maura 
Mookh on it ye also found the remains of villages, of which Jtuttimpore 
alone is thinly inhabited. 

“After a certain space, the mouth of the Boree Dheemg nver appears, 
which runs to Borhirh, Diggle ghaut and Jypore, on the road to the Ava 
territory and furnishes water-carriage thus far , thence it strikes into the 
heart of the Singpho country, and finally unites with the Now Dheemg (in lat 
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87* SI', long &5° S40, not far fmm Bheesagong, also on the Burmese mute , 
continuing on the left bank, which la everywhere covered by deep forect 
jungle, the mouth of the Dibooroo nu llah presents itself marking the bound 
ary of Assam Proper, from the tributary territory and tribe of the Morans 
or Mowamareeahs. 

“ The limits of this tract are hounded on the south by the Bores Dheeing 
river, on the west by a line drawn between that stream and the mouth of the 
Dibooroo, on the north by the Brahmaputra or Luhit, and on the east by a 
line drawn from the Dheerng to a point opposite the Seddeea district. The 
inhabited portions are on the banks of the Dibooroo, which takes its rise near 
the south-east angle, and intersects, diagonally, the entire tract. The inhabit 
ante are Hindus, worshipping Yiahnoo alone, and are subject to one chief, 
called the Bnrueeaputtee, whose present place of residence ib Rungagora (m 
lat. 27° 20* long. 95 u ), a point nearly centrical He has successfully maintained 
his independence, and defended hiB country from ravage during all the late 
convulsions, as well from the Burmese as the Singphos, and all the neighbour- 
ing predatory tribes He has thoroughly embraced our interest, and seems 
well deserving of confidence. 

" Returning to the right bank from the head of the Mojoulee, the river 
pursues a tract now quite barren, desolate and covered with trees and jungle, 
until it draws near the first line of hills, and enters on the country peopled by 
the tnbe of Meereea, a nearly barbarous hill race, rudely armed with bowa 
and arrows, and differing altogether in language, appearance and habits, from 
the inhabitants of Assam Proper They have some villages on the bank, of 
■which the first visible is hlotgong, and shortly after Meereegong They are 
very expert m the management of the bow, and make use of a deadly vege- 
table poison, to arm their arrows which grows in the hills of the Abor and 
Moeahmee tribes, and is much prized They use it also to kill wild animals , 
the flesh of which is not rendered unwholesome by its operation. The Meereea 
are m the interest of the Seddeea Gohein, and opposed to the Singphos. 

“ Soon after passing Meereegong (still on the right bank), the nver washes 
Sillanee Mookh, so called from the numerous stones and fragments of rock, 
washed down from the hills by the Dihong and Dibong rivers, which soon after 
empty themselves into the Luhit, these nee and Sow from perceptible opeu- 
ingsin the high chain of hills to the northward, and considerably contribute 
to the mass of the nver, which, after passing their mouths, diminishes 
materially m bulk and importance 

“ After a further space, we reach the mouth of the Koondeel nullah, on 
which is situated the town of Seddeea (in lat 27° OSS', long 96° 16 / ), in the 
district of the same name 

“This district is also properly- tributary to Assam, but now nearly laid 
waste, and inhabited principally by refugee Khaugtis and Mulooks, driven by 
the Singphos from their original countries to the south-east It is governed 
by the Seddeea Khaw, or Qohein a Khangti pnnce, claiming the same de- 
scent from the god Indra, with the Rajas of Assam, the chiefs of the Mowama* 
reeahs, Moonkong, Shaum, <fcc, «fcc, <kc He worships the Hiudu deities, 
according to the Assamese heresy, but has abandoned all prejudices, except 
in abstaining from the flesh of cowb He appears to have no force, but has 
been enabled- to make a stand against the Singphos, by means of his auxili- 
aries, the Meereea, A bora and other hill tribes he is accused, however, with 
justice, of having contributed, in no small proportion, to the plunder of A mam 
along the line of ha frontier 

“ Returning to the left bank, opposite Seddeea, where ends the Mowama- 
reeah country, commences that of the Singphos, marked, if possible, by even 
deeper lungle , and further on we reach the entrance of the Now Dheeing 
nver, which intersects it, flowing from the south-east hills (on the opposite 
side of which Res the Khangti country), and throwing off the Boree Dheeing 
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(beforemen turned) is its coarse the Thewg* aullsh a Iso runs through tie 
Singpho conntry 

« The Singpho State*, which were formerly tributary to Assam, now occupy 
the entire space bounded by the south and south-east bills, on the north by 
the Luhit, and west by a meridian line drawn from Seddeea to the hills, 
excluding The-okh and Makooin, and cutting the Deepung nullah 

" They are divided into twelve distinct and independent villages, or cantons 
(of which Bepsagoug is the most powerful), governed by their chiefs, called 
Ghaee Gaum, and acting separately, in concert, or adversely, as circumstances 
or inclination may dictate 

“ They are professedly Buddhists, but have no repugnance to taking the 
UveB of ammalB, which the former never personally resort to unless driven to 
it by necessity Their native arms are the dhow, a short square ended sword, 
with an oblong wooden shield, and the bow , but they are partial to muskets, 
of which they nave a few, but are almost entirely ignorant of the use of them, 

“ The lofty lines of hills extending along the north weBt, north and east, 
are inhabited by the Abors and Meesnmees, populous tribes, differing little m 
character from the Meerees and others of the mountain race, of whom I have 
hitherto been able to gam but little information. 

“ But the object of greatest interest to topographical science is, a elear and 
distinct opening in the lower lofty ranges bearing due east, behind which is 

J ointed out by all ranks and classes the Brahma Koond or reservoir, whence 
ows the Brahmaputra, and distant from hence not more than forty or fifty 
miles — six days’ journey 

4 It was, formerly, in more tranquil times, a place of very extensive pilgrim- 
age, and is still held by all Hindus in universal Banctity 

“ The stream is described as taking its rise from a circular basin, or wall, 
in the aide of the mountain, beneath the Bnowy region, while behind and 
above it rise stupendous ranges of impracticable transit.” 


Travels in the Himalaya Country 

In the “ Transactions of the .Royal Asiatic Society,” Vol j, Partu, is a paper 
on the Valley of the Setlej River, in the Himalaya Mountains from the Jour 
nal of Captain A Gerard, with remarks by H T Colebrooke, Esq which 
contains so much cunous and interesting matter, that we shall lay before our 
readers an abridgement of it 

Captain Gerard with his brother, Mr J G Gerard, has several times 
explored the terrific Himalaya country A diary of tbeir journey in 1821 has 
been transmitted to the East India Company, by whom it was communicated 
to Mr Colebrooke 

These travellers began their journey from the Shitiil pass in June 1816 , 
they had previously travelled the ordinary road, and now determined to strike 
directly across the ndge, at an elevation of 15,556 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

u The rocks were chiefly mica slate, and gneiss In the ascent they had 
noticed a huge granitic rock, w the chilly recess of which they rested , and 
their route had Ted them in some places over heaps of angular fragments of 
gneiss, granite, quartz and felspar, jumbled together m wild disorder, where 
every step was dangerous 

“ To the hast and south-east was seen a low part of the Himalayan range 
Its altitude is much less than that of iShdiul but it is rendered impassable by 
a perpendicular wall of gneiss, that forma an impracticable barrier for several 
miles. 

“ The snow became more frequent as they ascended, till they attained the 
crest of a ndge, at the elevation of 13,450 feet, where it is continuous at that 
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early season A month later it "would be dissolved Upon the snow, at the 
“greater height of Shat-ul, were many insects like mosquitoes at first they were 
torpid , but sunshine revived them. Some birds were seen, resembling ravens. 
Mosses were found on the few rocks. 

“ The travellers halted for the mght at Kanyan, under the shade of a large 
rock, at the height of 13,400 feet, whence the steep ascent of the pass begins 
TH^ywere plenty of flowers where the snow had melted, but no bushes The 
firewood was brought from the last camp 

“ From this spot the ascent seemed appalling The crest was nearly 2 200 
feet higher Here and there a rock projected its black head , all else was t 
dreary solitude of unfathomable snow, aching to the eight, and without ti ico 
of a path. 

M The travellers found the snow, which was soft at mid-day, afford good 
footing, and reached the summit with lass fatigue than they anticipated. They 
remained the mght aud following day at the crest of tne pass, and suffered 
much from head ache and difficulty oi breathing, usually experienced at such 
olevated positions It snowed in the evening The temperature did not rise 
above 41° at noon it was 24° and 26° at sunrise (9th and 16th of June) 

“ On the subsequent day, they descended upon the same side, and proceeded 
along the dell of the Andrcti, a branch of the Pabar nver, rising near 6 hutul, 
and halted on the bank of a nvulet called Dingru , at au elevation of 12,3ii> 
feet, just above the limit of the forest The lowest point in the dell was 
11,100 feet Leeks were gathered at the height of 12,000 feet The ground 
was here a nch sward, cut up in grooves by a large kind of field rat, without 
a taiL {Spalax—Mus typhhu 1) 

“ The Himalayan glens for the most part run almost perpendicular to the 
range, or from N NE. and N E to S B W and S W The face exposed to 
the IN W is invariably rugged , and the opposite one, facing the S E , is shelv- 
ing The roads to tne most frequented passes be upon the gentle acclivity * 
the difference of the elevation of forest on either side is remarkable On the 
declivity towards the N W , which, as before observed, is the most abrupt the- 
trees rise several hundred-feet higher than those upon the opposite face, which 
has a more gentle slope . and in some instances the difference exceeds 1,000 feet 
The general height ot tne forest on the southern face of the Himalaya is about 
11,800 to 18,000 feet above the sea. Oaks and pines reach that elevatiqf 
birches extend a few feet higher Descending from the pass of Bandajan,W\ii. 
level of the highest jumper was observed 13,300 feet 

“ From Shearghal, at an elevation of 13,720 feet (which the travellers reached 
by a very steep path, crossing several snow beds, where it was necessary to 
but steps with a hatchet, and passing among gigantic ohlong masses of mica 
slate, disengaged from the impending crags), the prospect is very extensive 
Towards the plains appear tne Chur mountains, 12,000 feet (one measured 
barometrically is 12,143 feet) , to the S K, snowy summits of immense altitude, 
in the direction of Yamunavatan, rising one above another m majestic dis- 
order. and presenting mountains of eternal snow , and beyond the source of 
the Pabar, one of the huge Baldang peaks, above 21,000 feet. AcruB3 the 
Pabar , is the Chaihil range, through which are several passes, 13,000 to 14,000 
feet high. 

“ The Ftttu pass, at the head of the Sivon nver, which is called Turn, in ita 
nppar couree, above Bandajan, is 15,877 ieet high. The dell, between this and 
liandajan pass (14,8G4 feet above the sea), is shut in towards the NK by 
snow-capped mountains, upwards of 17,000 feet high, amongst which the over 
has its source The rocks at Bandajan, and on the bank of the nver, where 
the travellers encamped at the height of 13,660 feet, were gneiss , and the 
adjoining mountains the same, and clay slate The descent was over broken 
slate, from Bandajan 

“ The ascent of Yusu pass was extremely fatiguing Messrs Gerird de 
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acnbe themselves as having been so exhausted at firet, that they rested every 
hundred yards . and, had they not been ashamed, before bo many people, 
some of whom they had induced to accompany them after much entreaty, they 
would have turned back 

“ The Tutu river is divided into several streams, all of which, but the pnn 
cipal one, were crossed by arches of snow The largest, which was forded, 
was forty feet broad, and six inches deep the bed full of pebbles, and the 
margin snow washed by the stream With the exception of that principal 
channel of the river, and some openings partially disclosing the smaller branches, 
the rest is a bed of snow, six or eight inches thick. 

“ The glen becomes more and more contracted, till at last it is bounded by 
mural rocks of granite, with the Tus-u forcing its passage between them in 
impenetrable obscurity, under immense heaps of indestructible ice, running in 
ridges, and studded with mounds of snow 

“ The Burendo , or Bruang pass, near the Pabar, was again visited It had 
been measured barometrically m 1818 the measurement now taken exceeded 
the former one (which was 15,095 feet) by 153 feet To that extent the baro- 
metric measurements must be considered uncertain They halted two days 
on the summit of the pass , and, as is usual at so great elevations, were 
troubled with head aches and difficulty of respiration The nights were calm , 
but the Bolemn Btillness was now and then interrupted by the crash of falling 
rocks 

“ They descended into the valley of the Batpa , sliding down the declivity 
of a snow bed by Beating themselves upon a blanket on the snow This 
mode is invariably practised by the mountaineers, where there are no rocks 
nor precipices They had then a dreadfully dangerous footpath along the 
rugged Bides of the aell it crossed many snow beds, inclined at an angle of 
30 < or more , which delayed them much, as they had to cut steps in the 
snow 

“ The Nalgun p ass, the lowest pass through the Htmakwa which had been 
yet visited, ifl 14,891 feet above the sea From this pass they descended to 
the confluence of the Nalgun and Bakti rivers, and thence proceeded along 
the Bdkti, and across the Batpa river to Sangla, where they halted several 
days (23rd to 29th of June), and whence they despatched their collection of 
plants and geological specimens , but the paper envelopes of the latter were 
rendered illegible, and the whole of the former destroyed, by the heavy rain 
which overtook the despatch in the following month 

“ Messrs. Gerard, resuming thear lourney, ascended the valley of the Batpa 
to Chetlul , the last, and highest village m it, crossing the first day two large 
branches of the Batpa the Chultng, and Our, from the Cat la# range on the 
north , and the second day, two other considerable streams, the Mangta and 
Sfiuti They first passed over tremendous blocks of coarse grained granite, 
the decomposition of which seems to have formed the sand m the nver , it 
gives the water a tarbid appearance The granite is white, and from a dis 
tance looks like chalk. 

"The first part of the valley has the same general character with most 
others in the Himalaya , but it is considerably broader The face of the 
mountain exposed to tne S W , which is part of the Cat l as, or Raldang group, 
presents abrupt precipices and threatening cliffB, with little boiI, and but few 
trees , the opposite face again is more gently sloped, and thickly wooded with 
pines, which are overtopped by a belt of birches Near the top of this chain 
there is a good deal of snow The last half mile to the village of Rakcham , 
situate m tne western comer of the glen ('and 10,500 feet above the sea), is a 
rugged descent upon enormous masses of granite The dell has here a pleasing 
appearance, and it expands to three furlongs in breadth half of it is laid out 
in thriving crops of wheat and barley and the rest is occupied by sand beds, 
which form many small Islands, with the nver winding among them. Just 
above the village, huge piles of black roek, composed of black mica (fine 
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grained) with a little oxide of iron, rise abruptly m numerous black spires to 
about 0,000 feet higher, or nearly 20,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Approaching Chdhui, the dell becomes more contracted , the right bank be 
coming very precipitous, and almost mural to the Baspa The altitude of the 
village is about 11,400 feet, and the highest fields are scarcely 200 feet more 
The valley continues about 800 yards wide for two or three miles , the Barpa 
then makes a bend to the southward, and the new is shat np by snowy moun- 
tains of great height 

‘ From Chetkul the travellers attempted the himlxa pass, at the head of the 
valley of the Runt nver a large stream, derived from a double source, one 
branch rising in the snow of Sagla pass, which bears nearly south , the other, 
or smallest m the Kvmha about S W Above the elevation of 13,300 feet, 
the level of the highest birches, the Runt is increased m rapidity and turbu 
lence to a torrent, and foams m dreadful agitation and norne Still higher 
up, the row! ascends gridually, upon snow of immense thickness in the 
channel of the current, which now and then shows itself in deep bine lakes. 
The travellers passed along the margin of one 150 feet in diameter the way 
was extremely daugerous, upon ice sloping abruptly to the water , in this there 
was no footing, till notches were cut with a hatchet, an operation which long 
delayed their progress Latterly, they travelled over mounds of unfathom 
able snow, so loose as scarcely to be capable of supporting them at the depth 
of three feet The guides had snow shoes, which were at least five or six 
inches in breadth They said, that early in the morning, before the sun had 
power, the snow would Dear the weight of a loaded person , and in May and 
J une, when the pass is most frequented, it does not sink at any time of the day 

“ The travellers reached the elevation of 1 5,500 feet, where the pass appeared 
to be 1,400 or 1,500 feet higher, over vast fields of snow 

“ The dell is broad (hal* a mile wide) and covered with snow in high wreaths 
The mountains, which have a S E exposure, are nearly bare, a tew patches ot 
snow only appearing at great heights The hue of cliffs may be 17,500 feet 
On the other side, the mountains are nearly of the same height, and they 
present a chain of mural precipices, eaten away bv frost into forms like towers 
aud steeples Much of the rock near the summits is exposed . and snow, hav 
ing lost its hold on their steep craggy sides, has accumulated oelow 

“Messrs Gerard proceeded by the Charting pass (17,348 feet high) to the 
valley of Xangalti The luclemency of the weather rendered it very arduous 
They were detained three days at Shaljna fa resting place for travellers) by 
incessant rain , on the fourth day their guides consented to proceed Many 
snow beds were crossed, and, about the height of 10 300 feet, continuous 
snow beds commenced , at first, a gentle acclivity, and latterly a very steep 
slope, surpassing in terror and difficulty of access anything which the tra- 
vellers had yet encountered. The acclivity was at an angle of 37^° of loose 
stones, gravel and snow, which the rain had soaked through and mixed 
together, so as to make moving laborious, and all but impracticable The stones 
gave way at every step, so that it became necessary to use hands as well as 
feet The traveller reached the crest of the pass at noon, in a state of 
exhaustion and numbedness of hands and feet, from continued exposure to 
buow aud sleet, with & violent freeing wind. 

“ The dell leading to the pass is very much contracted and the ridges on 
each side are almost bare The rock is generally a sort of alaty gneiss, some 
times in large masses, but more commonly tumbling in pieces, with little soil 
and less vegetation 

"Here, as at ShaOu, Captain Gerard noticed the circumstance of the 
mercury appearing quite pure [perfectly fluid r*J, when they left camp, but, at 
the pass (when used for tiling a barometer) it had lost its lustre, ana adhered 
to the fingers and cup as if it were amalgamated 

‘ The descent from the pans for half a mile was at an angle of 33° upon 
gravel and Bnow, with a sharp pointed rock occasionally projecting through it 
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Some of the loaded people slid down this declivity at the greatest risk. 
Travelling wag rendered laborious on the easier slope of snow, from its sinking 
one and a half to two feet The fissures were beginning to appear, and the 
guides picked their steps with much caution, leaping over whatever had the 
least appearance of a rent The enow fell last , and a piencng wind blew 
with fury down the dell. 

“ The principal branch of the Nangaiti has ita source much further to the 
west , a rivulet joins it from the pass. The mountainous range having a 
N W aspect, is very rugged , and the snow (often of a reddish color) pre 
aonta enormous banks ol sixty or eighty feet thick, as shown by the part 
towards the dell having fallen down where it cracked. This is always the 
case on the precipitous sides of the valleys, because the ridges for a consider- 
able way down are too abrupt for the snow to rest upon them it therefore, 
accumulates m large quantities, where the inclination is more gentle , it then 
cracks and tumbles down by its own weight, during the rainy season, and 
Laves a perpendicular wall of eighty to a hundred feet in depth The 
mountains on the other side were less Bteep, and the snow lies in continuous 
fields. 

‘ The travellers proceeded over heaps of loose stones, snow and slush, at 
the point of congelation They passed by several deep blue lakes, with their 
banks of frozen snow these are always to be dreaded , and they made a cir- 
cuit by a seemingly moie arduous road, to avoid the danger Two avalanches 
descended opposite to them one of rock, which spent its force in distance, 
the smellier fragments just reaching them , the other of snow, but arrested by 
intervening rocks 

^“Recommencing their journey; the travellers followed the course of the 
Kangalti nver, to its junction, with the Tidiuiq, and explored the valley of 
this lost-men tinned m er ascending to the village of Charang (19,000 feet), 
amidst mountains 18 000 feet high , and proceeding thence to Thanqt, and 
afterwards to the confluence of the same nver with the & etjjn The principal 
branch, retaining the name of Tidung, fowa from the SSE., having its 
source in Chinese Tartary 

u The valley of the Ttdunp is very narrow , in parts so much so, as scarcely 
to afford a passage for the nver Tne stream is runouiJy rapid, the declivity 
very great, and the rumbling of large stones, earned down with velocity by 
the force of the water was incessant For six or seven miles the fall oi the 
river is 300 feet per mile, and in some placeB almost double where it presents 
an entire sheet of foam and aprayj thrown up and showered upon the sur 
rounding rocks with loud concussion, re echoed from bonk to bank with a 
noiso-like thunder 

“ The dell of the Ttdvng, at Hun», a Tartar village, is confined by towering 
cliffs of white granite and mica slate The mountains m the neighbourhood 
of Charang are all ot blue slate, naked to their tops, and exhibiting decay and 
barrenness in the mosf frightful forma They tuwer in sharp detached groups 
to about 18,000 feet No vegetation approaches their bates, whilst their 
elevated summits offer no rest to snow 

“ Where the dell was narrowest, there was so little space for the stream, 
that the road continued but for a small distance on the same side, and crossed 
the nver repeatedly by Sangas, one was mtlmed at an angle of 15° The 
travellers had to pick their way one while upon smooth surfaces of granite, 
sloping to the raging torrent at another, the route led among huge masses 
and angular blocks of rock, forming capacious caves, where fifty or sixty 
people might rest here the bank was formed of rough gravel, steeply inclined 
to the nver .there the path was narrow, with a precipice or iOO ot 600 feet 
below, ululwthe naked towering peaks, and mural rocks, rent in every direc- 
tion, threatened the passenger with rum from above 

“ In BomS'parta of the road there were "flights of steps , m others, frame 
work or rtfRe staircases, opening to the gulf below In one place is a c 
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•traction »til2 more frightful to behold , it is culled Bapvz, and is made with 
extreme difficulty and danger In the instance, it consisted of six posts driven 




and secured by wedges. Upon this giddy frame a staircase of fir spars was 
erected, of the rudest nature , twigB and slabs of atone connected them 
together There was no support ou the outer aide, which was deep, snd 
overhung the Txdung, a perfect torrent 
“ After surmounting tln° terrific passage, they came to another, where the 
footpath had been swept away It would have been impracticable, but, from 
previous intimation, thirty people had been despatched the preceding night 
from TAang t and had just completed two tolerable tfangas by the turn, the 
party arrived, so that the> passed m safetj 
“The route from Thangx to Maiang lies through a forest of pine R i), upon 
the slope of a lull composed entirely of blue slate, often < rumbling m pieces 
“Prom the confluence of the Tidung with tin isrflf'?, the town of Jiibt oi 
Rxdang, has a charming appearauce yellow field-* extuisive vineyards, 
groves of apricots, and large well biult stone houses, contrast with the 
gigantic Raldang mountains These are scarcely tour miles from the town 
“ Marang is a large town, surrounded by high mountains .Although s 000 
feet above the sea, it enjoys a mild dimate During eight days’ h ilfc, the 
temperature vanea from 58° to 82° , and flies were vt*rj troublesomt 11k, 
sun, even at this season (July), does not appear more than nine hours was 
scarcely visible above the mountains before 8am and disappeared behind 
them at 5 n m There were alternate light cloudB and BUnskme, and now 
and then a little rain, which in this vallei never falls heavy the height of the 
N outer chaiu of the Himalaya being sufficient to exclude the rams which 
deluge Hinrtuottan for three months. 

“Having collected from the surrounding villages supplies for ten da>s, 
Messrs. Gerard proceeded to examine the valley of the Tagla nver, which has 
its Bource m Chinese Tartary They travelled to A xsang (on the Tagla\ a 
Tartar village, already visited both in 1818 and 1820 crossing the Tungrang 
passj which was again measured, and the previous measurement (13,739 feet) 
confirmed 

“ The pa*B leads over a spur which runs down to the Svtlej nver, from a 
cluster of snowy mountains, upwards of 20,000 teet high The rocks are slate 
it easily splits into large even slabs, which are well adapted for curving the sacred 
Tartar sentences upon them Across the betlej the mountains are of white 
granite, breaking into gravel, and more abrupt than on the hither side 

“ They proceeded a long the banka of the Taala, to L 'rcha, and thence to 
Rakor, through the Ruthingi pae^ and near tie source ot a nvulet of that 
name, after passing the Khaii, which descends very steeply from the Hima- 
laya on the south, in which direction a peak of vast altitude is visible The 
elevation of the pass is 14,638 feet , that of the resting place at liakor, 14,100 
feet. A few birches are growing 200 or 300 feet lower 

“ Upon the left bank of the Tagla, the height of the mountains is upwards 
of 16,000 feet, and no snow appears The rocks are brown clay elate, and 
mica slate. Upon the right bank of the nver, the mountains appear to be all 
clay slate, crumbling into soil, and forming a natural declivity The summits 
seem to be 18,000 feet high, at least , and there is very little snow in streaks. 
IParfher to the east is a Jarge mountain, white with snow, and near it a naked 
ndge ofjocks, ending in a number ot sharp points, apparently formed of 
elate. Jr the vicinity of the source of the Ritihxngi, several conical points are 
seen covered with snow 

“ The travellers continued along the banks of the Tagla to Zorxgchen , passing 
several streams which fall into it, and a larger one named Ktgochty which 
comes from the south (S by W ), and one less considerable, called Langvrge, 
from the BE, both very muddy The Tagla itself is quite dear, audits 
course is from the N E. They crossed at once by a tango 
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« path lay upon broken slate and slippery soil, then upon inclined faces 
of rock , at one time ascending steeply upon loose stones , at another, de- 
scending abruptly upon rude steps and scaffolding, projecting over the stream, 
and between clina that subtend an angle of 60° or 66° on either side Now 
and then these crags are perpendicular for 200 or 300 feet, and they even over- 
hang the pathway Large snow beds conceal the mer for several hundred 
yards an immense load of atones and gravel lies above the snow Iu one 
place the accumulation of rocks, which have fallen from the surrounding peaks, 
is sixty or seventy feet thick , and the river is seen rushing from beneath a 
large vault, whose under surface is frozen snow 

‘ The height of Zungchen is l4,70o feet, which, in lit 31° 3b' according to 
received theory, should be buried under everlasting snow The situation, 
however, is fai different On every side of the glen which is a bowshot broad, 
appeared gently sloping hills, for the most part covered with Tama (Tartanc 
furze) The banks of the river were covered with gross turf and prickly 
bushes Around, the land was covered with verdure , flocks of sheep were 
browsing, and deer leaping altogether it was a romantic spot, wanting but 
trees to make it delightful 

“ During the march the sun was found at times powerful , but the tempera 
ture was evidently decreasing with the elevation The highest observed in the 
day (23rd of July) was b8° 

‘ The rocks were limestone , the soil a stiff yellow claj, rent in every direc 
tion bj small fissures, and seeming to have been under water The surface 
was ground to dust 

“The next stage was to Zamsin, by the Keubrang pass after tracing the 
Tagla i crowed frequently by snow beds), until it was reduced to an incon- 
siderable rivulet at the foot of the pass. 

“ The ascent of the ji iss is by no means steep the angle being only nineteen 
or t wen tv degrees liut the difficulty of breathing and severe head aches, 
which all the party, not excepting their Tartar guides, experienced more or 
’ess, rendered the exertion of walking very laborious As they advanced, 
vegetation became more scarce till at length it wholly disappeared , and the 
last mile presented a scene of Bohtude and desolation 

“The elevation was found by barometric measurement to be 18 313 feet 
above the sea The pass is reckoned the boundary between Kunawar and that 
part of Chinese Tartary which is under the authority of the Grand Lama of 
Lahasa 

“ Zamsin, a mere halting place for travellers, on the banks of the Shelli to 
which they proceeded from Keubrang, is 15,600 feet above the sea, a height 
equal to tnat of the passes through the outer range of snowy mountains , yet 
there is nothing to remind one of the Himalaya Gently sloping hills and 
tranquil rivulets, with, banks of turf and pebbly beds, flocks of pigeons, and 
herds of deer, would give one the idea of a much lower situation But nature 
(Captain Gerard remarks) has adapted the vegetation to that extraordinary 
conntnr , for, did it extend no higher than on the southern face of the 
Himalaya, Tartary would be uninhabitable by either man or beast 

“ It seems surprising (he goes on to observe) that the limit of vegetation 
should riBe higher the further we proceed, but so it is on ascending the 
Bouthem slope of the snowy range, the extreme height of cultivation is 10,000 
feet , and even there the crops are frequently cut green The highest habita 
tion is 9,500 feet , 11,800 feet may be reckoned the upper limit of forest, and 
12,000 that of bushes although in a few sheltered situations, such as raviues, 
dwarf birches and small bushes ore found almost at 13,000 feet 

“ In the valley of the Baepa river, tlie highest village is at 11,400 feet , the 
cultivation reaches to the same elevation , and the forest ertendsta 13,000 
feet at the least. 
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** Advancing further, you find villages at 13,000 feet, cultivation at IS 600 
feet, fine birch trees at 14,000 feet, ana tama bushes, which furnish excellent 
firewood, at 17,000 feet. 

‘ To the eastward, towards Manas&rbvara, by the accounts of the Tartars, 
it would appear that crops and boshes thrive at a still greater height 

“ The travellers descended the valley of the Bkdii nver to itB confluence 
with the Sumdo nver, and ascended to the crest of the IluJceo pass, of which 
the elevation is 15,786 feet The soil is reddish, apparently decomposed 
limestone, with no large stones The ground is thickly covered with green 
sward and beds of pnckly bushes No rocky points are seen, the whole being 
gentle slopes of gravel, much resembling some of the Scotcli highlands, the 
tdmd at a distance seeming like heath zafo and horses were feeding on the 
surrounding heights , and the climate was pleasant , the temperature being 67° 

“ Three of the people, who were attending the cattle, watched the party for 
some time until being convinced there were Europeans they mounted their 
horses, and set off at a gallop The travellers quickened their pace, determined 
to advance as far as practicable , but two miles further they were stopped by 
the Chinese, after they had crossed a rivulet with swampy banks, winding 
among nch turf, near which, they found many Ammonites, at the height of 
10,200 feet, on the elevated land between Uukeo and Z\nch\n 
“ The Tartars under Chinese authority were encamped awaiting their 
arrival, of which previous lutimation had been received, and pointed out a 
spot for their camp, and a line bevond which they should not pass Their 
manners were polite, and their civility was requited by presents of tobacco, 
the only thing for which they seemed to have any, the least desire 
“ The height of Ziachxn is 10,136 feet, and the eminences in the vicinity 
rise many hundred teet higher In every direction, horses were seen galloping 
about, and feeding on the very tops of the heights , altogether there were 
about 200 Kites and eagles were soaring m the air , large flocks of small 
birds, like linnets, were flving about, and locusts jumping among the bushes. 

“ Immediately across the Setlej, the mountains are abrupt , but, more to 
the east, there is a succession of gentle slopes Beyond them again, appeared 
a lofty snowy range It seemed to run N 50° W to S 50° E Clouds hang 
about it 

“ At this altitude the atmosphere exhibited that remarkable dark appearance 
which has been often observed in elevated situations The sun shone like an 
orb of fire, without the least haze At uight, the part of the horizon where 
the moon was expected to rise, could scarcely be distinguished before the limb 
touched it , and the stars and planets shone with a brilliancy never seen, 
unless at great heights. 

" With a transit telescope of 30 inches, and a power of 30, stars of the fifth 
magnitude were distinct in broad day , but none of lebB Bize were perceptible 
At Svbalku, 4,200 feet above the level of the sea, stars of the fourth magm 
tnde require a power of 40 to make them visible m the day 

1 The temperature was greater than expected the thermometer rose to 00’ 
in the shade, and at sunset was 42° It sank to 30i u before sunrise About 
rune in the forenoon a wind from the S W began , it was at its greatest 
strength at 3 p m , and subsided at sunset 

“ The climate is very different from that which is experienced in crossing 
the outer range of the Himalaya at the same season Here, at the height of 
16,000 and 17,000 feet, is abundance of fuel ( metok, bearing a beautiful yellow 
flower, and no prickles), good water, and a serene sky . there, at an inferior 
elevation, no firewood is nearer than five or six miles, tne clouds hang aronnd 
the mountains, the sun is rarely visible, and showers of rain are frequent ” 
“Not being able to prevail upon the Tartars to allow them to proceed a 
etep further, the travellers unwillingly began their return (27th of July) 
They again traversed the Keubrang pass, and repeated their barometric mea- 
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surement of it witli the Mine result , halted at B**M Talam, 15,800 feet high, 
two miles from their former stage at Zongchei\ and proceeded by the Ganptang 
pass to Rishi Irpu, on the Hocno nver 

“At the limit of vegetation (16,600 feet above the seal it commenced snow 
ing, and they were involved in a dense haee the guides missed their way, 
knew not how to proceed, and became alarmed. They halted, therefore, for 
i while , and, the clouds clearing away for an instant, Messrs Gerard got 
sight of a shagkar or pile of atones, the bearing of which they took, and 
being surrounded by mist, steered towards it by a pocket compass. The 
aacent was steer and they often scrambled over sharp pointed rocks. They 
proceeded a mile and a lialf, guided by the compass , and the lower clouds 
clearing away, they found themselves within half a mile of the a hag ha r 
The summit of the pass was measured barometrically, 18,295 feet above the 
sea. 

* A stream, that unites with the Tagla, lay upon the left the greater part 
of the way ascending the pass , they descended it along the Hocho, which 
comes from the left, where there is a great expanse of snow They followed 
its course to Ruhx Irpu The valley is generally half a mile broad The 
river ib picturesque in one part a clear and shallow stream, in another it 
thunders over rocks in a succession of sparkling cascades. There are several 
arclies of 8now over it In several places, its comae was partly arrested by 
tocks from above It is concealed for a considerable space by a huge pile of 
stones, and it forces its way underneath, bursting forth in a large body of 
water In other places it forms large deep lakes, and leaps over the embank- 
ments, with tremendous noise, in sheets of white Bpray 

“ Limestone, which had been the prevailing rock since they first met with it 
in the vicinity of Zonqckm, near the Tagla, became more rare as they 
approached Irpu, and disappeared near that place. It ib there succeeded by 
mica slate 

“After a halt of four days for astronomical observations, during which 
time the temperature was warm, varying from 61° at eunnse to 86° at noon, 
the wind blowing very strongly from the S W , and the Bkv frequently obscured 
with light clouds attended with a little rain , they moved (4th August) along 
the banks of the Sella, or in the bed of the nver, to Namgvx On the right 
margin, of the nver. the mass of rock (granite) is so Bteep, and the fracture so 
fresh, as to give it the appearance of having been recently broken 

“ Several temporary huts, perched high among the crags across the nver, are 
the summer residence of the hunters of Hango, who roam among the rocks 
in quest of deer 

“ KKab, a village of but two houses, a mile from ATantpso, is immediately 
opposite the junction of the Lx or Sptii nver, one of the largest tnbutanee of 
the Sctlq, having its source in Ladak The cheeks of the gulf (solid 
granite) seem perfectly mural for many hundred feet , one of the arms ot the 
PargctU mountain limits the left side of the channel of the Split The con- 
trast between the two streams is striking the bpxtx issues from its almost 
subterraneous concealment in a calm blue deep body, to meet the Setlq, 
which is an absolute torrent, thundering over the stones in deafening clamour 

“It had been determined to renew an attempt of penetrating eastward, 
beyond the boundary of British influence, into the upper valley of the Setlq 
Accordingly they marched to Shvph, in Crnneae Tartary, by the Pmmg pass 
(13,518 feet), the boundary between Baechar and Chinese Tartary There 
could scarcely be a better defined limit m front, the face of the country is 
entirely changed , eastward, as far as the eye can see, gravelly mountains of a 
very gentle slope succeed one another No rugged cEifs rise to view, but a 
bare expanse of elevated land, without snow, and in appearance like a Scotch 
heath. Just beyond the Sctlq, the mighty PargetU, an immense mass, rises 
to 13,500 feet above the bed of the nver, more than 21,000 above the sea. 
To the east of it, in the same granitic range, are several sharp pinnacles, 
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nearly as high, being more than 20,000 feet above the nea on the S»W , at 
the back ef the town of Sh*pht, m an enormous mass 20.150 feet high, crowded 
with perpetual snow The Sh&rang moon tain, over which the road to Guru 
leads, exceeds 18,300 feet m actual height above the sea , yet only one email 
•tnpe of scow could be detected on it with the telescope 

u Sfnpki had been twice before (in 1818 and 1820) visited by the same 
travellers, They now received a letter from the Garpan of Gam (in reply to 
one sent by them from Ztncfnn), prohibiting their advance eastward. At the 
same time the local authorities were instructed to furmsh no provisions at any 
pace 

“ Messrs Gerard return «d to Natngta by the lofty pass of Kongma (16,007 
feet above the sea) it is the usual restiDg place for beasts of burden. Furze 
and grass extend considerably higher on each side , and springs nse, which 
form a lake at the distance of 160 yards. 

“ Intending to explore the valley of the Li or Sptti nver, and penetrate by 
that route as far aa might be found practicable, they crossed the Sctlq by & 
jhUA, or bndge of suspension, made of twigs twisted together The bed of 
the nver is here 8,600 feet above the level of the sea , the breadth of the 
stream is seventy-five feet. 

“ From the Setlfj the path leads up the face of a granite range to Taz hx gang 
perched amidst rums of a frightful bulk, at the height of 11,850 feet above 
the sea The temple and residence of the Lamas are still BOO feet higher 
Ascending upon loose rocks to the highest point of the road (13,200 feet), 
they turned the extremity of the rauge , and leaving the Ssttea behind, bent 
their course to the north, having the M or 5m.it on the left, nbout 6,000 feet 
below, and almost a complete precipice Tne road continued at a general 
height of 13,000 feet, upon granite, crumbling into sand, and producing a few 
bushes of jumper and furze 

M A fine prospect suddenly opened a village (Nako) m the heart of abund- 
ant cultivation already yellow, with a broadsheet oi water, surrounded by 
tall poplar, jumper and willow trees of prodigious aixe, and environed by 
massive rocks of granite 

“Separate measurements, at three different times (1818, 1820 and 1821), 
by excellent barometers, and the boiling point of water, determine the height 
of iVaio a little more than 1 2,000 feet above the level of the sea , yet there 
are produced most luxuriant crops of barley, wheat, ph&pur (polygonum P), 
and turnips, rising by steps to nearly 700 feet higher, where is a Lama’s 
residence, inhabited throughout the year The fields are partitioned by dikes 
of granite At Taz hi gang they are enclosed by barberry and gooseberry 
bushes. 

“ The effects of particular exposures and localities towards the development 
of vegetation oannot be more strongly contrasted than between this and 
Namgxa, for although here 3,000 feet higher, the crops were much farther 
advanced Vast extent of and surface on every side reverberates a surprising 
warmth, and favors an early harvest 

“ Messrs. Gerard were desirous of verifying by tngonometnc measurement 
the elevation of their old high station on Pargeul, just above Nako In 1818, 
Captain G made it 19,411 feet by three barometers, which agreed exactly 
(14676 inches) In 1820, two other barometere were taken to this spot, and 
they showed 14 67 inches The result of the tngonometnc measurement now 
gave 7,447 feet above the former camp, which being 11,996 feet, makes the 
extreme height of the peak 19,442 feet above the level of the sea, differing 31 
feet from the barometric measurement 

“ They proceeded alone the banks of the Li to Chango Part of the road 
traversed a plain studded with enormous masses of rock, seeming, as Captain 
G remarks, to have been tinder water at no very distant period The road 
then lay along the bank of a rivulet, over water worn stones of many sorts, 
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And crossing the strewn enters the plain of Change The village a 1*&* 
10 000 feet above the sea , but this elevation doe* not prevent its anjojdng * 
BTiltry summer, the temperature nsmg to 80° in August. The art nation i* 
pjassant, unlike the rude and sterile character of the country The season* 
are at least a month earlier than at Naha seed tune begins in March, aa<j 
harvest in /ulv and August Snow /alls from November to March but it Is 
seldom a foot in depth , and in Apni and May rain is frequent The grain 
crops are those noticed at KaJeo, with ogal 7 millet, and fine fields of turnip*, 
peas and beans, all well tasted There are likewise many apricots. 


u The plain lies east and west in a dell, through which flow two streams, 
that no sooner escape from their dark and winding passages, which are bounded 
by lofty and inaccessible crags, nearly perpendicular, than they are conducted 
in tamer conduits, by the industry of man, to the fields, which rise one above 
another in terraces This glen is terminated on the north and south by bars 
thirsty ridges, on which nothing animate appears On the west is the Lx or 
Spiii river, flowing m a tranquil expanse of bed On the east, at the head of 
the plaiD, la a high peaked mountain, on whose summit recta enow 


M The next march was to Changrezhing by the Charang lama pass, of which 
the elevation is 12,600 feet Here limestone was again met with, as well as 
clay slate, &c. Pebbles imbedded in clay, and small rounded stones are 
numerous , all having the appearance of having been acted upon by water, 
although tne Spit% is nearly 3,000 feet below this level, and no nvulet is near 
The Chalardokpor a considerable stream from the eastward, extremely muddy, 
and rushing with inconceivable rapidity between perpendicular cliffs of granite 
and mica slate, at an altitude of 11,400 feet above the sea, was crossed by a 
wooden bridge The breadth of the stream was twenty five feet 


“ Having understood that Chinese were at a short distance in front to stop 
them, Messrs. Gerard did not move their baggage, but advanced to meet the 
opposite party They crossed two rivulets, near which they saw the black 
currant m the highest perfection, and larger than any which they had hitherto 
met with Theyfoundfifty Tartarsawaitmgtheiramvalamile b W of Chvtrd, 
the first Chinese village Not being able to prevail on them to allow of their 
proceeding, they returned to Ghangrezhuxg 

“In the afternoon they visited the confluence of the Spxtx with the Zang 
cham or Faraiat river, which comes from the X E. The last is the larger nver, 
being ninety-eight feet broad the Bptii (from the N "ft ; but seventy two feet , 
the former running with great fury and noiBP, the latter flowing with a more 
gentle current The elevation was found to be 10,200 feet above the sea. 


“ A mile from Changrezhmg, proceeding towards the nver, they got among 
the crags and water-worn passages, whence it was no easy matter to extricate 
themselves. Captain G remarks, that they were evidently on the former bank 
of the nver the whole bank was a concreted rubble^ hardened by the air on 
the retanng of the waters. After descending a senes of difficult steps or 
ledges, each seeming to have once been the bank of the nver, they arrived at 
its bed. The distance from Ohangrezhtng was three miles and a half 

“They proceeded by the Chongba pass, (11,900 feet above the sea), and 
crewing the ^ptiiby a good bridge of three fir trees planked over, to Skxcdkhac, 
where there is a fort in a commanding situation, on the bnnk of lie channel. 
The walls are of loose stones and anbamt bncks, with houses all around the 
inside. It is in the parallel of 32° N lat The nver is here 10,000 feet above 
the sea. Tim climate resembles that of Chango The grain crops are the 
same , and apricots are plentiful and of very supenor flavor 

“ Lon, the first village in Bpib, a dependency of Laddk, is distant about 
eleven miles to the N W Messrs. Gerard wished to visit it, but the 6p*t* 
intervened, and was then unfordable, and there axe no bridges I or the same 
reason they could not see the hot wells between the fljptfs and Zangtbam, four 
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miles north of Skvilkhar They ore in great repute in this quarter, and diseased 
people resort thither from long distances, either to bathe m them, or dnak 
the waters. 

“ The travellers proceeded along the glen of the .Spifr to Lakh, which k 
18,900 feet above the sea, whence they descended into the bed of the Ytdang 
river, a middling sized nt.r aa.-m , rising among perpetual snow in the west. It is 
increased by nvulet3 from either side , and above the ford, a stream gushes 
from the brow of the mountain, and is precipitated into it m a transparent 
cascade Hence the angle of ascent wvs 34°, rising 2 000 feet perpendicular, 
in a distance of one mile, over hard gravel. Difficulty and danger in a 
thousand forma attend the traveller's progress when he clings to the bank, he 
frequently bnugs away a piece of it In some places there are many large 
stones amongst the gruel, which it requires much caution to avoid setting in 
motion, for one displaces others, bo tint sometimes a space of 100 yards of 
gravel and stones moves downwards at once, and the larger stones, bounding 
over the slopes, are showered to the bottoip amidst much confusion and noise 
Now and then niches for tin point of the foot were cut and Messrs. Gerard, 
not taking off their shoes as their followers did, were often obliged to grasp 
the nearest person's hand Thev reached the top without accident, much 
weaned with climbing •uid reBted upon the verge of the gulf, and enjoyed a 
refreshing breeze at the heurht of 12.700 feet blowing over an extensive tract, 
which resembles a heath. Thence they descended to the village of Zvu, which 
occupies a slip of land on the right bank and in the bed of the em- 

bosomed by sterile masses, glowing under the ardour of a tropical sun. From 
this the climate acquires a delicious sottuess On the east ib a solitary rock 
sixty feet high, wmttt was formerly the site of a tort now in ruins southward, 
the plain is washed by a 9tream called Lop ok, falling into the hpj.fr. a bowshot 
distance. 

“They halted on the 15th August, on account of rain In the evening, 
when it cleared, they visited the LpUt, which is here broad It was measured 
£58 to 274 feet wide. The liver is rapid, and at this season appears to con 
tain a greater body of water than the Setlej The snow had within two days 
descended on the granite range of mountains across the to 16,000 feet 
At NaJco, judging from the heights before determined, it was certainly not 
under 18,500 feet. 

‘ Crossing the Lvpak under the village, by a firm and well raised aango, they 
resumed their journey (lbth August) and ascended, by a steep path over 
granite and mica slate, to the height of 11,600 feet above the sea, and pro- 
ceeded at this level for a mile, winding round sharp projections of rocks into 
recesses, in and out again, where the pathway bordered upon precipices of 

2.000 and 3,000 feet They turned their backs upon the L\ or bjw.fr, and its 
deep abyss, and entered the C holing dell, which sends itB waters to that nver 

“ The inarch of the next day was to Sungnam by the Hangrang pass (14^800 
feet above the sea) The limestone is broken by the action of the weather into 
a gravelly surface, thickly clad with furze, jumper and short grass, the and 
pasturage of the cattle Horses were seen loose, feeding at the height of 

16.000 feet above the sea. 

“ From the pass the view extended to the elevated range between the SetUj 
and Indm, from N 15° E. to N 10° W It is most probably a continuation 
of the lofty range seen from Keubrang it was so completely covered with 
snow, that not a rock could be distinguished by a telescope of large magnifying 
power 

u Limestone disappears, and clay slate is frequent, near Sungnam. This 

S ipalous place, m the valley of the Darbung, had been already visited by 
essre. Gerard (in 1818) It is 9.350 feet above the sea. At this place, where 
they hatted for several days (l 7th to 28th August) Captain Gerard remarks 
‘ The situation is fine, in a glen bounded on the north and south by krfty 
ranges of mountains, the passes through which are nearly 15,000 feet above 
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the sea. On the N W up the course of the Darbung, ia a high pass to 3p*t* , 
and to the 8 E., the Setlej, at the distance of several nnlea. For the space of 
five miles, this valley presents a sheet of cultivation. There are two crops 
here, and the grains are barley, ogvl ? and phapwr ? there ib plenty of peas, 
beans and turnips , and wheat and Siberian barley thrive at great elevations 
upon the slopes of the delL Around the village are vineyards, and orchards 
of apples, apncots and walnuts. In this neighbourhood the pine, to which 
we had long been strangers, begins to raise its head , it u stunted in growth, 
and thinl y scattered upon the surrounding mountains 

“ 1 We stopped here till the 28th August, and at times we were somewhat 
incommoded by the heat , during our halt the temperature of the open air 
mngod from 60° to 82° For two or three hours after sunnee low clouds were 
Been hanging about the hills, but they dispersed as the day advanced. In the 
evening, and during the night, dark clouds charged with thunder appeared 
towards the N W, but there was scarcely any rain About If M,an easterly 
wind sprung up, and it increased in violence till 5 , whence subsided till 9 P M 1 

M From S tngnam the travellers proceeded to visit the Manmmg pass, and 
thence to Manes I continue to transcribe Captain Gerard’s account of this 
excursion, in his own words, unabridged 

“ * The road from Sumnam to Ropa (four miles) lies in the dell along the 
bank of the Darbung Fields and hamlets are scattered on either hand , and 
apncots and apples occur at every btep The glen is about a bowshot in 
breadth , and the mountams on each side are crumbling clay slate and lime 
stone bearing a few dwarf pines Near the village of hhibe is a copper mine, 
which was formerly worked The height of Ropa is 9,600 feet so the seasons 
and productions are si m il a r to those at Sungnam 

“ ‘ The next day we proceeded to a resting place for travellers, named 
Pamadim (ten miles and three quarters) At first the road was level for a 
short way, and it led through fields of beanB and bowers of apncots then 
there was an ascent of two miles and a hall, latterly Bteep but the path was 
good to Tomoken pass, 13,400 feet high. Tne 'unrounding hills are slaty, and 
crumble away at the surface, which is almost naked a few dwarf pines and 
jumper bushes occurring now and then Below this the first brunches of the 
Darbung are concentrated The streams are amongst perpetual snow, and 
rush down from different directions in clamour and foam to unite their waters 
The next fuur miles are of an extraordinary nature, scarcely to be described 
rugged cliff s , banks of hard gravel much inclined to the nver, mural preoipioes, 
and sharp-pointed rocks succeed one another 

“ * After a senes of difficulties and dangers, we descended to a considerable 
stream, which we crossed by a wooden bndge, and proceeded upon level soil 
to Sumdo a few huts occupied by the shepherds and their flocks Hence to 
camp, a distance of two miles, the path was nearly plain, and we passed 
through a belt of birches at the immense elevation of 14,000 feet. 

M ‘ This was a very fatiguing march for loaded persons Sumdo is the usual 
stage and the next does not cross the pass , but it had been snowing for some 
days upon the heights around, and our guides preferred crossing the chain on 
the second day from Ropa for fear of bad weather 

“ ‘ The Darbung is here much reduced m size. The cliffs rise from the 
water’s edge in wild disorder , and every year marks them with decay Their 
sharp summits crumble away by frost and snow , and large portions of rock 
are precipitated into the bed of the nver 

“ ‘ The following day we marched to Sopcma, a halting place for travellers, 
distant eight miles and three-quarters. The road lay upon the bank of the 
Darbuw, which it crossed thnoe by immense arches of snow, covered with 
heaps of stones that had fallen from above The mountains are of limestone, 
and end in peaked summits of many curious forms, inclined to the north at 
various angles. Not a trace of vegetation meets nourishment -there , and the 
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wow cannot find a rest, but it hurled down, together with the rock itsalf, and 
u exhibited at the bottom in accomalatiom of a frightful magnitude. 

“ ‘ We had now coma two miles and three-quarters, and the dell was tormi 
nated, and close round. The Darbung is lost among the fields of bhow whew 
it ib generated , and the whole space on every Bide is floored with ice and 
frozen enow, half hid under stones and rubbish In Borne places the snow is 
of incredible depth, and lies in heaps. Having accumulated for years together, 
it separates by ita gravity, and spreads desolation far and wide 
“ 4 We had never before observed such enormous bodies of snow and ice, 
nor altogether bo wonderful a scene. So rapid and incessant is the progress 
of destruction here, that piles of stone are erected to guide the traveller, since 
the pathway is often obliterated m a few days by freBn showers of splinters 

“ ' Oor elevation was now upwards of 15,000 feet, although we had but 
ascended in company with the river, against its stream Here only began our 
toils, and we scaled the slope of the mountain slowly , respiration was labo- 
rious. and we felt exhausted at every step The crest of the pass was not 
visible, and we saw no limit to our exertions The road inclined at an angle 
of 30°, and passed under vast ledges of limestone The projections frowned 
above us in new and hornd forma, and our situation was different from, any 
thing wo had yet experienced Long before we got np, we were troubled with 
severe head aches, and our respiration became so humed and oppressive, that 
we were compelled to ait down every few yards , and even then we could 
scarcely inhalo a sufficient supply of air The least motion was accompanied 
with extreme debility and a depressaion of spirits, and thus we labored for 
two miles. The last half mile was over perpetual bdow, sinking with the foot 
from three to twelve inches, the fresh covering of the former night The 
direct road leads in the centre of the gap, but we made a circuit to avoid the 
danger of being swallowed up in one of the deep rente, which were now covered 
up with the new snow 

“ 1 The day was cloudy, and a strong wind half froze us The rocks were 
falling on every side, and we narrowly escaped destruction We twice saw 
large blocks of stone pass with incrediblp velocity through the line of onr 
people, and between two of them not four feet ipart 
‘“We reached the summit of the pass named Wanera-ng at half past two 
pm Its elevation is 18,612 feet by barometric measurement There is here 
a very circumscribed spot, where lea shagar, or pile of stones, free from snow 
‘“Leaving the paBS, we travelled over snow, and descended gently for a 
mile The wind blew with great violence, and benumbed us , but the etm 
shone bright and caused a reflection that affected our eyes, but did not inflame 
them much for at this season the snow is soft and somewhat soiled , but in 
winter, when it is frozen and sparkles like diamonds, the inflammation is very 
distressing and painfnL 

“ 1 After quitting the great snow bed, the road became extremely rough and 
difficult, leading over the scattered wrecks of the cliffs and patches of melting 
snow, mid along the edge of a stream in a channel of solid ice 

“‘The adjacent ndgea are wholly limestone, without a vestige of vegeta- 
tion , they are even deserted by the snow, aud exhibit an enormous extent of 
pure rock, and shoot into slender summits of a great Vanety of forms 
“‘We encamped at the foot of the elope that stretches from the pass, 
where the glen takes a regular shape , the stream spreads out and ripples upon 
sand and pebbles , the mountains slant away, and some stunted vegetation 
appears at their bases. The elevation of the camp was 15,200 feet above the 
na 

“‘At sunrise of the following day the thermometer was at 31*, but the 
night moat have been colder, for the dew which fell upon our bed clothes (we 
had no tent) was so completely frozen, that in the morning our blanket* 
wore as tough as the hardest leather 
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u 1 We proceeded towards Manes (distant an miles and a a wirier) through 
tie del/ that leads to Manerang pass, along- the bank of a nvalet which has ita 
source amongst the snow beds in that direction. There is a good deal of sod 
and bodies, and we passed fine crops of wild leaks at the height of 15,000 feet. 

“ * Three miles and a half from camp we came to an open valley, being an 
expanse of sand and pebbles. We followed the stream till it entered a lake 
upwards of & mile wide , and here, leaving it to the right, we proceeded to 
Manes, -winding through low gravelly hills covered with tama bushes Manes 
ib a large village ^of about hf ty houses) in two divisions, separated by a stream 
It is elevated 11 900 feet above the level of the sea, and lies on the right bank 
of the SjptU river, 400 or 500 feet above its bed.’ 

“ After a halt of a day at Manes where the temperature varied (let Sep- 
tember) from 52° at sunnse to 81° at the hottest time of the day, Messrs. 
Gertrd proceeded to Tenqdi a small village in the district of Pviu, comprised 
in the province of Sptti They kept along the nght bank of the nver, a little 
above the stream, aud then descended into the bed of the Spitt river, to the 
village of SolaL The dell is frequently a mile across, and the river winda 
through it in many channels among Islands of sand and pebbles, which are 
covered with barberry and other biiahes The fort of Uanlar, opposite this, 
is a considerable place, containing about forty houses, which, as at bhtalkhar, 
are inside. The walls are partly stone, partly mud and the position la among 
rugged projections ot gravel Its altitude is not less than 1 3,000 feet above 
the sea. Above the fort two rivers unite , the largest, which has a bridge of 
ropeB over it rises in the Paralasa range on the N W and is called either 
Njwii or Kunjom the otheT, also a large stream is named Ptnu , ita principal 
branches have their sources near Tart pass, on the S W 

“Near Solak, where a meridian altitude of the sun was taken, is the highest 
latitude Messrs Gerard reaches ii^this journey, itz , 32° 6' 34“ 

“The best road crosses the Ptnu at this place, and proceeds on the other 
side , but the stream was not fordable It was attempted, but the current was 
found to be much too rapid They had no choice but to encounter the diffi 
cnlty of a most i rightful descent In one place is a notched tree from rock to 
rock, for the passage of a chasm beyond this, a line of rocky ledges exca- 
vated for the toes to enter above the crags overhang, and beneath is a preci 
pire more than IUU feet deep Unloaded people get over with the utmost 
difficulty , the baggage, therefore, was lowered by ropes Immediately beyond 
thiB they came to an inclined rock 101) feet high, which they had to climb 
over it was nearly Bmooth, and could scarcely be ascended barefooted. The 
path continued dangerous for a mile and a half farther, upon hard gravel 
sloping steeply to the river The dell is from a quarter to hall a mile wide, 
aud is occupied by sand and limestone pebbles the mountains on either Hide 
are of limestone, sharp at the summits, but crumbling below 

“ Tengdi lb 12,000 feet above the level of the sea the houses are two 
stones the lower half built of stone , the upper of unbornt bncks , the roofa 
flat and on them the firew ood, collected with great labor, ib piled Not a 
single tree is near, and the tew prickly bushes seldom exceed three inches in 
height The dimate here is cooler than at Manes The temperature at sun- 
rise was 45°, and in the middle of the day 78° 

“ The district of Spit t, which comprises Ptnu as well as Manes, ib situate 
betweeu ChineBe Tartary, Ladak Kttlu and Basehar and pays tribute to 
each. The inhabitants are all Tartars, and follow the Lama religion There 
are lead mines. The villages are from 12,000 to 12,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Toward Ladak the habitations must be still more elevated, and the 
country very barren, and the climate inhospitable 

u It was tie intention of Messrs Gerard to have gone on toward* Ladak, 
and returned by tie Tan pass, which is the moat direct road But entroatiM 
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aad the offer of a douceur of l5o Rupees were unavailing tie Zqfa, or chief 
petwffi, would not hear of their proceeding onwards, or attempting the Tart 
pass 

“After a fruitless negociation, which lasted two days, they returned £o 
Mattes, and thence to Sapona , and again (7th September) by the if anerang 
pass to Pamackan, Svmdo and Rapa The barometric measurement waa 
repeated with nearly the same result. The Darbung river was only half Iti 
former size , for a few dayB had brought on winter , and the stream waa now 
but slowly and scantily supplied amongst the ice. The snow had not do 
acended more than 400 feet lower, since they laat crosaed the pass, but the 
great fields had a new thick covering frozen hard Shortly after leaving tho 
pass, it began to snow, and continued till they arrived at Pamachan Upon 
the old snow beds it lay at 14,500 feet , but what fell upon the ground, melted 
at 16,000 feet 

“ Swndo 1 % about 12,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

“ They crossed the Darbung under the village of Geofoing, and ascended 
the face of a thinly wooded hill to the elevation of 13,50o feet, where they 
encamped at the distance of a mile from anv kind of firewood , but the spot 
afforded water The upper limit of the pines in this neighbourhood is 12,300 
feet, the jumper scarcely extends 100 feet higher At sun nse the thermo- 
meter was 39° Everything around was covered with hoar frost 

“ They ascended the Runang pass, 14,500 feet above the sea , the mountains 
are of clay slate , and the creeping jumper, as if it had found a congenial soil, 
spreads its roots higher than the pass 

" Descending from the zone of frost, they travelled several miles upon an 
undulating tract much indented, but preserving a height above the limit of 
trees , ana leaving the populous villager of Kanam and Labrang at a profound 
depth below on their left, they descended into the dell in which Lij>& or 
Lulang is situate The village is considerable, the houses entirely built of 
Kd u pine, small, compact and exactly resembling cisterns. 

u The bottom of the dell stands 8 700 feet above the sea , the vine is cul- 
tivated , and there are orchards of fruit trees around A few of the grapes 
were now (10th September) npe and the apples, which are the largest observed 
in Kuumcar, are of a delicious flavor 

“ The mountains are clay slate, granite, gneiss and mica slate. 

“ The travellers proceeded by the TTerany pass (13,fXK) feet above the seal 
crossing the Keshang nver (a large and very rapid torrent forming a senes of 
waterfalls) by a good, wooden bridge, to Pangpa or Pangi, 2 6U0 feet above 
the Setlej, and 9,^00 feet above the sea There is here very little soil or level 
ground the houses are crowded together , and the vineyards, fields and 
pasture lands, belonging to the village, are miles distant 

“ The march was through a fine wood, large beds of jumper, and fine forests 
of pine, most part of the way The upper limit of the pine wob observed at 
12,000 feet, the highest birches at 12,5UO feet and the rhododendron at 12,700 
feet 

“ This day filth September) Captain G observes, terminated their adven 
tores amidst frost ana desolation They bade farewell to the serenity of a 
Tartanc sky and its charms ‘Before us,’ he says, ‘we beheld dark clouds, 
we already felt the moist warmth of the periodical rains^ and wished ourselves 
back among the Tartars, their arid country, and vast solitudes ’ 

“ The «gjfc of the journey follows the course of the Sethj, until it emerges 
from the mountains into the plains of Hindoostan 

u They now entered the lower Kwnawar, and crossing by a aango, tha 
Madgan, a rapid torrent passing to the Setleg, they traversed a pine forest along 
a belt of highly cultivated land, interspersed with orchards and the n cheat 
vineyards in the midst of which is Chini, a large village, contaguona to which 
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are wren or eight others. The soil slopes gently to the Sttlq, Mid ia .loaded 
with fine crops. It is the most extensive plain in lower Ktmawar, auoa form* 
a striking contrast with the heavy woods and rocky cliffs which overhang it 
Just opposite are the huge RaJdang peaks. 

“ Here, on both sides of the nver, grapes attain the greatest perfection 
Some are dried on the tops of houses , some made into spirits } the rest eaten 
npe. Eighteen varieties, distinguished by separate names, derived from color, 
shape. Rise and flavor, are cultivated in Kunowar 

“ From Chun, the road assumes very ragged features , many rude balcomeo, 
flights of steps, aud notched trees occur The soil is crowded. with countless 
varieties of gay flowers and many odoriferous plants. Cummin is plentiful, 
and forms an article uf export to the plains. 

44 The height of this spot is 10,200 feet. The rocks are granite and gneiss, 
forming a succession of precipices, with a solitary tree here and there The 
path is narrow, and skirts the brink of the abyss, looking down upon the 
Setlej, 4,000 feet below 

“ Hoax, where they halted, is 9,100 feet above the level of the sea Towards 
the Smej there are vineyards, and around the village, apricots, peaches and 
apples. 

* Thence they ascended to the height of 10,900 feet through a forest of 
straggling pines, of the species called E* or Nwra (Mr Elphinstone’s Chtlgtua) 
It does not here flourish to the westward of Wanghv. Tne road men ana falls 
upon sharp pointed rocks, and now and then a flight of steps occurs. Opposite 
is the confluence of the £aepa with the «S etlej Its waters make a very con- 
siderable addition to this far travelled river The road descends precipitously 
(2,600 feet) to Runaar, a small stream The face of the hill in unwooaed, but 
beautifully diversified with wild flowers, and clothed with nch pastures for 
thousands of sheep Hence to Aft ru. or Mvrtvny, a small village 8,650 feet 
above the sea, the path ascends and descends amidst dwarf pines and oaks. 

“ The Yvla, a considerable stream which rises amongst the snow in the 
N W and falls into the Setlej, was cioased 1,200 feet below the village On 
its banka ar6 many fertile fields. Thence the road ascends through a wood of 
oak and holly, which affords shelter to many varieties of nheasanta . passes 
the village of fTrttw. and arrived at T'holanq, a village containing fifty five 
families, and agreeably situated on both banks of a rivulet It re 7,300 feet 
above the level of the sea. The whole of the rocks in this tract are gneiss. In 
several spots the ground had been torn up by bears in search of the honey of 
the field-bee, which is here common. 

“ At a short distance from Chegaon, the road passes under a natural arch of 
granite formed by the contact of two immense blocks. The travellers then 
descended to the Setlej, and continued for several miles along its banks, some- 
times a little elevated above it, more frequently dippi ng down to the edge of 
the stream, which re very rapid. The rocks on both sides are worn into many 
caves, which re-echo the roar of the river with tenfold noise 


“ A very dangerous ascent was next encountered along the face of smooth 
ledges of granite, very steeply inclined to the Sutlej , in these the niches for 
support scarce admitted half the foot, and were cut at very inconvenient dis- 
tances. Arriving at the summit, the road again, descended into an abyss 1,200 
feet deep , the distance was but half a mile, which shows the steepness of the 
slope. 

u The Wangar, a mountain torrent, here tears its way amongst vast masses 
oi granite with fnghttul velocity and noise. The cascades formed by the 
rocks in its bed, throw up the spray to an ammnng height, washing the crags 
which are loaded with a rank vegetation In the dell of this torrent lies tha 
secluded district of Wongpo, containing seven nn>H villages. , 

'■ The Wangar ia formed by two streams one called Swck, rises amongst 
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the snow , the other, which retains the common name, proceeds from the foot 
<jf Tor* pass. 

“ JP*nu is about four marches from Wanmo and it was by the Tar* pass, 
Messrs, Gerard intended to return, could they have prevailed on the Lafa tp 
concede to their wishes The pass is not reckoned so high aa Manerang, and 
probably does not exceed 17,000 feet. 

‘ After crossing the T Yangar by a wooden bridge, the road continues along 
the edge of the Setlg for half a mile to Wangpo, where there is a bridge of 
ropes across the nver Its breadth within the banks (which are of granite) is 
here 92 feet It is the narrowest point the aver igo breadth in this part is 
from 260 to 300 feet The bed of the nver is 5,200 feet above the sea. 

u Proceeding towards Taranda, the travellers passed through a beautiful 
wood of stately pines, many of them from 20 to 27 feet in girth , the pines 
are called K*lu by the natives This timber is almost everlasting It resists 
the attack of insects, and is. therefore, used in the construction of temples, 
houses and gananes. It seldom occurs below 6,000 feet, nor above 12,000 
feet from the level of the sea. 

u Leaving the forest, they descended by a narrow rocky path, among dark 
thickete of oaks, hollv, yew and horse chestnut They here croBBed the 
baildang torrent, by three rude alpiue bridges, over as many large and very 
rapid streams, which flow, or rather rush from their sources in the Himalaya 
to the southward, descending, in a succession of cascades, to the betlrj, a 
couple of nules below the badges 

“ Taranda is 7,100 feet above the sea Gneiss and mica slate appear to 
predominate here, and granite is not so frequent Nearly opposite this, to the 
south, the Himalaya mountains may be said to end ” 

“ It will have been remarked in the preceding narrative, ' ” observes Mr Colc- 
brooke, “asm former accounts of the same travellers, and of Mr Mnorcroft, 
Mr Fraser and others, that at an elevatiou where the density of the air is 
diminished five twelfths, that is, where the barometric pressuie is reduced to 
17i inches ot seven twelfths of the atmospheric weight at the level of the eea 
(which takes place at an altitude ot nearly 15,000 feet above that level), diffi- 
culty of breathing is experienced, attended with lassitude and severe head 
ache The mtave mountaineers of the Hunalaya, who feel it not leas sensibly 
than strangere. ascribe the sensation to presumed exhalations of a supposed 
poisonous vegetation at that vast height At a less elevation no such effects 
are perceived Inhabited places were visited by Messrs Gerard, at the height 
of more than 13,000 teet above the sea , and cultivated fields were seen at 
IS, 600 feet, and cattle pasturing at a still greater altitude 

“ The diary of this journey supplies ample confirmation of a position 
advanced by me some years since, in reply to some hasty inductions, grounded 
on imperfect experiments and insufficient observations, as to the limit of per 
petuai congelation. It was not to be supposed that the same mean tempera 
tore, or the same maximum of it, would occur under a given geographical line, 
at equal elevations, whether of a solitary mountain or an extensive cluster , 
whether of an isolated peak, or a sequestered glen On the contrary, it 
seemed obvious that reverberation of heat must produce like effects of con 
ceil tinted warmth, at the level of the sea, and on the table land of mountains 
Accordingly, it doea appear, that in the exterior chain of the Himalaya, where 
heat is reflected to it but from one side, the warmth is much leas than in the 
interior cluster, where there is reverberation from all quarters. Captain 
G has repeatedly adverted to these important facts 

M He has constantly attended likewise to very interesting questions con 
earning the geography of plants, and especially regarding the limits of vijgato- 
taoo In abridging his diary, I have seldom suppressed any circumstance 
bearing upon these points , but have commonly retained the particulars, at the 
p ace, perhaps, of some tediousnees and a little repetition. The gnateet 
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elevation, at which plants of a notable site are remarked, is 17 000 feet The 
utmost limi t-, of vegetation of mosses and lichens must doubtless reach further 

** The greatest height attained during this journey was 18 612 feet , inz , at 
M anerang pass. Next to it is the Kev.br ang pass, at 18,312 feet above the 
sea. Twice, in former journeys Messrs Gerard scaled the stupendous altitude 
of a station on Pargeul , measured twice barometrically 19,411 feet, and now 
confirmed trigonometrically, not without a surmise of a near approach to 
19,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

* At the elevation of 16,200 feet, on the confines of Chinese Tartary, 
ammonites were picked up If not precisely in. 8Uv, they probably had not 
come from a remote situation , for the specimens are of ammonites themselves, 
not edit grama 6 t-ones containing their impressions, and therefore, not likely to 
have been elsewhere picked up from a religious motive, and accidental!} 
dropped on the spot where they were now found, which was in a region of 
lim estone. Ammonites have been found at a like elevation in the beds of 
torrents near the Ntti and Mana passes 

“A further advance into Chinese Tartary would probably have ascertained 
the Bit© of these and, perhaps, of other organic remains , but the travellers 
were repelled by a guard stationed on the frontier In two other quarters th«-y 
met with a similar repulse, from Tartar guards, posted on the frontiers of 
Chinese Tartary 

“ I cannot quit the subject without inviting the Society to applaud the 
persevering exertions of these intrepid travellers in their arduous entcrpnze 
Captain Gerard and hia brother have been neither appalled by danger nor 
deterred by fatigue , and to the official duties of the enrvey on which they 
were employed, else sufficiently laborious, they have snpcndded a most 
laudable zeal for the advancement of science in every way for which an oppor 
tumty was presented to them, and have evinced exemplary diligence m the 
prosecution of researches 

“I may here be allowed to express regret, that the valley of the Gandhac 
river is yet unexplored It is m that valley that ammonites are known to 
abound, and other ancient remains may be looked for It is probably the 
route by which the Dkawalagin, or White Mountain of the Himalaya, may be 
approached, and the altitude of apparently the highest mountain definitively 
determined. I still entertain the expectation grounded on measurements 
taken from remote stations, that its height will be found to be not less than 
27,000 feet above the level of the sea ” 


Lin*s fkom Sknec* 

O nta fallax * die 

O life, thou’rt filled with artifice and lies 1 — 

The fairest forms the blackest heart's disguise 
Bold Impudence usurps a modest mien 
Whilst on Presumption's front soft smiles are seen 
But, worst of all, Religion's vestments hide 
Hate, envy, falsehood, treachery and pnde 


Chinese Yabnish 

The Chinese make a secret of the composition of their vamiahes. There was 
an old man at Tomsk, about ten years back, who knew this secret Having, 
in his infancy, fallen into the hands of the Khirgkeez, he had been earned into 
China, from whence, after many adventures, he returned to Russia. He made 
tables, cups and other articles, which he varnished with black, red and gold 
his productions might have been taken for those of China. It is surprising that 
tto person paid any attention to the fact It waa only by accident we 
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1 earned the secret of making the black varnish, whiah we communicate to the 
public. Take some pure pitch, turn it into a narrow vessel, and let it bake for 
two or three days over a low fire, until converted into a black compact mass, 
which does not stick to the hand Pat this mass into a mattress (or bolt-head) 
and let it bake over a good fire, pouring into it, little by little some essence 
of turpentine if it takes fire it can be extinguished by closing the matt rasa 
with felt. Continue the process until the mass takes a fluid consistency The 
articles to be covered with this varnish must be made of wood perfectly dry, 
and they should be dned afterwards as much as possible —Moscow Telegraph* 


Me. Moorcboft’s Death. 

It is well known that this enterprising individual has been for some years 
employed, with daring yet prudent spirit in presevenng efforts to visit every 
interesting part of Central Asia, and to make researcht.3 into the geography, 
Btienie, literature, manners and commerce of that seclnded portion of the 
world. We have from time to time collerted scattered accounts of his progress 
and discoveries, and have king indulged the expectation of seeing the result of 
his 1 ibors published in England Our hopes on this head are, we fear, frus- 
trated by the death ot tins distinguished traveller Reports of the event have 
reached Oikutta bv several channels and it seems, indeed, put beyond a doubt 
by the following copy of a letter which appears in a Bengal paper — 

Extract of a Persian Letiei from iga Hussein to Muotlak Skakoor 
dated Cmritsur, 22nd or (he Month of Jtuhhee , A H 1241 {corresponding 
inih the 4 ih November 1825) 

I have had ati interview with Meera Mul aDd Assa Nuna, Bankers, at 
Rhekarpoor who mentioned tbnt they had received a letter from Cabal, from 
the contents of whvh it appears that Mr Moorcroft, who had been to 
Bokhan had nrocecdod to a town neai the city oill.d Ankho to purchase 
horfc.es, and had died there i few days ifter his arrival The chief of Ankho 
seized nine hon.es and ill the property belonging to the deceased The other 
gentleman who whs in company with Mr AIooi croft [Mr Trebeck] had gone 
to Balk and remained there in a sickly Btate having sent information of the 
conduct ot the duct of Ankho to the King of Bokhara 

It is superfluous for us to cxpioss our deep and pungent regret at the loss of 
a person, who set nit. to hive been in every inspect so well qualified for the 
career upon which he had entered 

Just previous to the reports to which we have adverted reaching Calcutta, a 
letter hod been received there from Mr Moorcroft dated at Bokhara, June 
6th 1825, giving a long detail ot his adventures in Turkestan r l he substance 
of this communication w is published m the Government Go. ette } and we 
thmk it caiiilo t * fail fesperj »fly since we ha> e reason to believ e the wnter of the 
lettei is no more) to inspire our readers with interest At the time of writing, 
Mr Moorcrott was awaiting the return of the King from a campaign ogainot 
bts rebellious subjects, when Mr M proposed to cross the Amoo 

“ Mr Moorcroft and his parti, having qmtted Peshawar, arrive 1 at the city 
of Bokhara on the 27th ot bebruarv 1825 He had been previously warned 
against the attempt to proceed thither, by his Doorauee friends on account of 
the distracted state of the intervening country and the niiiacity and cruelty 
of the hostile tribes inhibiting the line of his intended route But nothing 
could deter him from the prosecution of his favorite enterprise, and the 
ardour with which his fnends endeavoured to make him abandon his purpose, 
seemed onlv to increase his eagerness to surmount every anticipated difficulty 
Strengthened by the concurrence of hisfnend and fellow traveller, Mr Trebeck, 
and by the general devotedness of the party, he resolved to pursue hiB object 
to the utmost of his power 

“ When Sultan Mahomed Khan was informed of this determination, ho 
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bat Mr Mooreroft * snail escort (fifteen horseman) under the command of ft 
confidential person, provided another considerably larger from Dost Mahomed 
Khan, and sent along with, him an able man to make routable arrangement* 
should any difficulty ame on the frontier Mr Mooreroft Was also supplied 
with a letter of introduction to the King of -Bokhara, and another to Ma- 
homed Mo rad Begh, the chief of Koondooz, into whose country he would 
hare to enter after pashing through Bameean and the adjoining country of the 
Haxareba. To Morad Begh Mr Mooreroft wrote himself, stating his objects, 
and the motives for the journey Through the latter province the party passed 
without the slightest molestation On the frontier of Ak Roobah or the 
White Seraee, they were met by 200 horsemen, commanded by Mahomed 
Alee Begh, the Tajik chief of Sykan, formerly a servant of Meer Kuleeah Alee 
Kh<vn, bat now compelled, through the falleu fortunes of his master’s house, 
to become a tributary to Morad Begh, the chief of the Kuttaghun Oxbuki, 
whose principal residence is at Koondooz, ill ancient times a part of Budukshan, 
joining the eastern frontier of Khurasan Morad Begh, after the death ox 
Meer Kuleeah, had subjugated the whole of the countries on the line of the 
great caravan road from Ak Roobat, aud extending through Sykan up to the 
eastern foot of the pass of Muzar 

“In the towns from the Eazareh frontier up to TAsh Koorghan, the popnla 
turn constate almost wholly of Tajiks or, as they occasionally call themselves, 
Chagataees , but that of Fash Koorghan is composed of a mixture of TAjiks, 
Ozbuks, and Cabulese The party were received and treated by the Tajiks 
with much civility 

“ To Mr Moorcroft’s letter Morad Begh returned a civil answer, with the 
assurance that he should be treated as other merchants \t Tnsh Koorghan, 
however, there arose strong suspicion of a very different line of conduct 
After some delav, Mr Mooreroft and Meer Izzut Oolah Khan were summoned 
to attend the chief at Koondooz, a distance of dxrat eighty miles, across ft 
tract of country almost wholly desert, and without water, except ram collected 
at three different stages in a circular reservoir covered by a dome of brick- 
work. These wells, still invaluable to the traveller, though going rapidly to 
ruin, were constructed by Abdullah Khan, the munificent Khan of Kashkar, 
who was a contemporary and relation of the Emperor Akber After two inter- 
views with Mahomed Morad Begh, who was uot devoid of civility, Mr 
Mooreroft was dismissed, m company with a Hindu who was deputed to 
settle the amount of the duty to be levied on his property 

“ After the duties (at a heavy rate) had been adjusted, the money paid, and 
the party on the point of departing, an embargo was laid upon all persons, on 
the plea of political precaution, to prevent the communication of pendiug pre 
parationa for a foray, directed by Morad Begh against the Hazareos 

“ At this period Meer Izzut Oolah Khan was attacked with a bilious remit- 
tent fever, produced on the march to Koondooz by marsh effluvia, and the 
disease, Mr Mooreroft says, ‘ is probably not exceeded by the yellow fever of 
America, or the fever of W&lchereii, though happily the cause, or combination 
of causes, is limited to a small locality ' As soon as he waa sufficiently con- 
valescent the Meer was permitted to return to Hindustan 

“ Instead of obtaining leave to proceed on his journey, as expected, on the 
completion of the expedition, Mr Mooreroft was summoned to Koondooz, and 
on his arrival there, learnt that his party had also been sent for, together with 
the whole of the property under his charge It was then openly asserted by 
the chief, that Mr Mooreroft had visited the country merely as a spy, ana 
that he and his party should be detained tall a reference could be made to 
Oabnl and to Bokhara, to ascertain whether hia views were commercial or 
otherwise. The answer from Cabul was favorable, and disappointed the 
chief, who only appeared to want a pretext for confiscating the property At 
length, at the ooet of a very large fine, the party were permitted to depart. 
But this waa only a prelude to further treachery and extortion , lor whilst 
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lending the camels to leave T&ah Koorghan for Mutsr, kis progrew wm again 
arreated by an order to convey him with all possible speed to noondoor. 

u The cause of this fresh interruption was the voluntary evidence of a certain 
Moo link, who had been in the service of the Honorable Mountstuart Elpbin- 
stoue at Peahawur, and who subsequently accompanied that gentleman to 
Calcutta. In this deposition Mr Moorcroft wua charged with having political 
designs, which induced Morad Begh to demand two lacs of rupees The pur- 
pose of the Begh was now obviou", and it became a vital question how to 
counteract lus intentions. In this difficulty, Meer Wuzeer Ahmud suggested 
to Mr Moorcroft, that if he could undertake at one stretch, in the disguise of 
an Ozbuk, a journey of about 140 miks, he might reach the residence of Kasim 
Jan Rbaja, in Tukkan, ancl by personal application possibly Bucceed in inter 
eating that individual in his favor 

“ Kasim Jan hlnya is a Syud, descended through a family in Samarcand. 
from Jenghis Khan, united by ties of a double marriage with Mahomed 
Morad Begh, and exercising over him the influence which belongs to the head 
of the priesthood among the Kuttaghuns. 

“ Mr Moorcroft s tent was pitched upon the bare plain, and a considerable 
body of Ozbuk horse had been stationed round it Toward# evening they 
retreated to the distance of thirty or forty yards in front and rear of the tent, 
but near enough to see everj thing that occurred Other horse men patrolled 
upon the roads, the gates of the town were shut at in earlier hour than usual, 
and every avenue to escape was guarded ex» ept the road to Cabul At the 
close of day. Mr Moorcroft showed himseit outside of his tent in European 
attire, which, to that period, he had constantly worn, and, on re entering, 
dressed himself quickly in the habit of an Ozbuk, concealing the lower part of 
his face m the last folds of his turban Thus disguised, he quitted the tent 
alone without detection Dipping into a ravine, he iollowed its course along 
its bed, and by a tew windings, reached a burring ground, where two guides, 
■with horses, provided by Meer Wuzeer Ahmud, were waiting for him. 

“They took the road to Cabul but soou, by long detours got into the 
right direction, and after having travelled for two nights and until 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the Recoiid day, without giving rest to their horses (which 
had only taken one feed of barley, carried on the saddles), they reached m 
safety the house or rather camp, of K isim Jan Khaja, situated on the right 
bank of Furkhar and in the valley of Talikan distance probably lGO mue* 
Talikan. as in the time of Marco Polo, is still distinguished for its mines of 
B&lt, ana its large produce of w heat 

“A letter from Meer Wuzeer Ahmnd introduced Mr Moorcroft's business 


through a crowd of attendants, surrounding a circular house or tent, made 
of reals and m&tB, with a high dome roof of the same materials, resembling a 
gigantic bee hive W lthiu this structure he found the Peerzada sittiug on a 
tvolf Bkin, placed upon a thin cushion of brocade of crimson satin and gold 
Ab instructed by Meer Wuzeer Ahmud he placed the presented right hand of 
the Peerzada between his own, aud slightly bowed over it , on which he re- 
ceived a welcome, aud was desired to sit down A present, according to the 
custom of the country, being placed before the Peerzada, Mr Moorcroft took 
bold of the skirt of his robe, and Btated at length the purpose of his visit 
His object, he said, was to introduce the merchandize of the country to which 
he belonged into Turkestan, and to purchase and take hack horsee into Hin- 
dustan He gave a brief account of his journey , of his being delayed in 
Thibet through want of money, occasioned by an unexpected expenditure , of 
tile Chinese authorities of Yarkund having consented to his visiting that city, 
and afterwards retracting their promise, through the intrigues of the Cashmere 
merchants, jealous of competition , of his party reaching Cashmere, and being 
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detained therein some measure from & desire of procuring shawls uftj&fe 
remito/iee to Bokhara but; principally in consequence w the contest fn 
Afghviistno, between Kumeet Smg and the Doomneea , and of his having tra- 
versed Afghanistan, and ultimately having arrived ju Turkestan 
« He further observed, that Morad Begh had conveyed to him tlm fnllest 
assurances of safety, instead of which he had been detained three months, 
had suffered unreasonable exactions and was threatened with the loss of pro- 
perty and life unless he would immediately pay an enonnons sum as the pnca 
of his liberation The Peerzada pledged his word to prevent, as far as might 
lie in his power, any further injury to Mr Moorcroft, or his affairs. Our tra- 
veller was then hospitably entertained, nnd treated with attention and respect 
In one of their conversations, the Peerzida informed him that a native of 
Euderab, named Moollah Mahomed Ameen, had brought against him very 
grave accusations before the tluef, and was surprised to learn that the Moollah 
was unknown to him Next day the Moollah made his appearance at Talikan 
accompanied by a Hajee and demanded to be admitted to ft Durbar of the 
Peerzada, which happened to be that day very largely attended. His request 
bemg granted, he made a long speech, highly injurious to the interests of Mr 
Moorcroft, alleging that the Europeans would speedily overturn the religion of 
Mahouiet, and that their conquests were approaching the holy city of Mecca 
itself ^llusiobs were mode to certaiu expeditions against Algiers and Mocha, 
and so strong an impression was produced agunst our traveller, that, on being 
informed, though imperfectly, of the proceedings at the Durbar, he instantlj 
claimed, as a matter of justice, to be allowed to enter upon his dofence at 
once. On bemg introduced to the Durbar, the Mooli ih was pointed out to 
him Mr Moocctoft them put to him. the following questions — 

U Q What is my name P A Metcalfe Q What is mv occupation P A 
That of a GeueraL Q You say that I am a General, what number do I 
command i* A You are the head of the whole army Do vou mean that 
I am the officer know n in Hindustan by the title of Sipur fcala P A \ es 
Q How long have I been absent from Hindustan P A toeveO or eight years. 

“ Mr Moorcroft observed to the Peerzada, that his accuser was wholly 
unacquainted even with his name, and that the idea of a Commander in Chief 
desceuding to the humble occupation of an itinerant merchant, and absenting 
himself from Ins armj for seven or eight years, w w too ridiculous to require any 
comment ' The Moollah was not to be put down He poured forth other 
chargee which for a time, made a deep impression upon the Peerzada, aud 
seemed to ensure a victory Mr Moorcroft however, repelled them success- 
fully, and the Moollah w is hi mortified and enraged, that he threatened to 
ass ul him with occusitiuns at every stage on his journey to Bokhara, for the 
sole purpose of frustrating his -views. ‘If you will not listen to mv first 
advice,' said be to the Peerzada, ‘ at least moke him go back, for if you do not 
Turkestan will inevitably till into the hands of the English ’ 
u After the Durbar, the Peerzada spoke to Mr Moorcroft with great candour 
and kindness He said that he was placed in a situation of much difficulty 
If, iti virtue of the office which he held, he should command Mahomed 
Morad Begh to desist from persecution, he must obey , but such an exertion 
of authority would break up the friendship between them, and render him 
personally obnoxious to all the heads of the Xuttaghuns It might suffice, he 
thought, that on paying the further sum of 2,000 rupees, he would engage for 
the safety of all 1 iib party and property To this proposition Mr Moorcroft 
assented. The result however, wheu made known to Morad Begh, produced 
so much dissatisfaction, that he repaired to Talikan, and on the night of hn» 
amval the Kazeo waited on the Peerzada to announce that there had been a 
large meeting of the heads of the Kuttaghuns, who, deciding that our traveller 
was a Bpv, had persuaded the chief to insist upon the Peerzada abandoning his 
cause. Morad Begh repeated the decision of the heads of the tribes, and his 
conviction that Mr Moorcroft wa% nothing but a spy Kasim Jan Khaja was 
extremely embarrassed. He had gone farther than was right w countenancing 
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the payment of another sum of 2,000 rupees, and he conjured the chief to be 
satisfied with this concession Morad Begh at last yielded a reluctant consent, 
but only on the condition that Mr Moorcroft should remain in his territories 
until his return from an expedition he was abont to undertake, with the option 
of joining the party at Koondooz, or of remaining at Talikan Mr M<»orcroft 
preferred the sanctuary of the Peerzada, and passed a month of agreeable 
intercourse under hia roof Kasim Jan Khaja would not accept of any 
presents of value, and would only receive a bed stead, recommended to prevent 
the repetition of attacks of rheumatism, to which he was subject, from sleep- 
ing on the ground , a case of razors, &c , some uttur of roses, and a few scissors 
and knives to bestow upon his dependents. When Mr Moorcroft departed, 
the Peerzada prayed for him in public embraced him in the Ozbuk fashion, 
and sent him a roll of black China satin, another of crimson, gold brocade, 
and some pieces of green silk, for dresses, winch he hoped our traveller would 
wear for his sake 

“ Kasim Jan Kh^ja thought it unnecessary for Mr Moorcroft to see Morad 
Begh on hie return , but on his reaching Koondooz, the latter expressed a 
wish to see him After enquiring respecting his health, he declared that in 
the late transactions he only wishpd to make trial of his firmness, having no 
intention whatever of hurting him When Mirza Abool Toorab, on Mr 
Moorcroffs taking leave read the Fateea or prayer, for the safety and pros- 
perity of his partv, Morad Begh joined in the ceremony, and stroked his 
beard with great solemnity and apparent fervor 

“Morad Begh, in his conquests, appears to have had no notion of the 
wealth that his derived trom the soil, and the employment of his new subjects 
in agriculture and commerce , for in the course of last year, it is said, the 
treasury of Kuttaghun received four lacs and a half of rupees from the sale of 
slaves, on a contract with his minister, at the rate of fifteen tilas, or about six 
rupees per head # The fertile and salubrious valleys of Budukshan have been 
robbed of their inhabitants, for the purpose of transplanting them into the 
marshy lands of Koondooz, and upon the barren tracts of Talikan The 
effluvia from the putreiaction of vegetable matter in summer, with the simoom 
from the desert, generates a fever of a very destructive nature The African 
Blave in. the West Indies is fed, clothed by his master, and has medical aid 
when afflicted with disease The Badokshanee slave in Koondooz experiences 
nothing of this care, and the redaction of the families to one fourth in six 
years exhibits a waste of human life not often known in other parts of the 
world ‘ Vicissitudes in the condition of life in this country,' says Mr Moor- 
croft, ‘ are great and sadden Those inhabitants of Khorum who were at 
ease when we passed through that town, since transplanted by force into 
Talikan, asked lor a piece or bread from individuals of our party, to whom 
they had tendered refreshments at their homes three months before.’ 

“ When Mr Moorcroft returned to Tash Koorghan from his second journey 
to Kooqdooz, he was hailed with exclamations ot joy on account of his safety 
He did not stop a single day at that place, and set off, with his party ? and 
traversed the dangerous pass of Muzar, without any interruption Shooja-oo- 
deen, the chief of Muzar, despatched his Secretary to meet the travellers, and 
to conduct them to a convenient house, sending them at the same time sheep, 
rice, fuel and whatever else he thought might be acceptable Next morning 
Mr Moorcroft, accompanied by Mr Trebeck, waited upon the chief with a 
present, -which was well received, and he observed, that they had experienced 
a treatment that would bring a bad name upon every chief of Turkestan On 
account of very bad weather the party remained four days with this hospit- 
able man, who wrote a letter to the king of Bokhara m tneir favor, and sent 


* Hera is evidently some mistake In P 715 the tils it said tn be equal to nz fnpees , hwu 
tie rupee is supposed to be worth two tilas and a half Tha pnee pud for the slaves must 
bs more than six rupee* head, which would maku the number of slave# purchased 76,009' 
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a person to accompany them to BoikL At Bulkh they were received with 
civility by Kalian Khojee, who commented severely on the perfidious behaviour 
of Mahomed Mo rad Begb. 

“ After crossing the Jehoon, Amoo, or Orus, the party were met by a person 
from Tore Bahadur Khan, the second son of the king of Bokhara, who con- 
ducted them to Kurshee, of which town he is the Governor 

“At Bokhan, the Seraee Oorgunjee was appropriated for the reception of 
the party, but the baggage was carried direct to the custom house, where it 
was placed under lock and seal for two days. In the first interview with 
the Koah Beghee, or lord of the household, it was explicitly stated, that 
Mr Moorcroft came as a private English merchaut, was uot charged with any 
political mission or message to the King of Bokhara, and had no intention of 
entering into his Majesty’s Service m any capacity whatsoever He only 
wished to obtain permission to sell such merchandize as he had brought, to 
lnvoat the prodace in the purchase of horses and to establish a foundation 
upon which English merchants might trade with Bokhara in future 
“The Kosh Beghee explained, that the Shirra, or written law, enjoined 
Muss ulm an princes to levy upon ioreigu merchants not professing the faith 
of their Prophet, one-teuth of their property, as dutv But the payment of 
this rate was suspended until the return of the monarch from an expedition 
against the Kuthay Keochaks, who had rebelled against him On the Kosh 
Beghoc seeing two small pieceB of cannon among the baggage, he wished to 
forward one of them to the King, with which His Majesty was so much pleased 
that he intimated a desire to possess both, and they were accordingly presented, 
along with the chests of ammunition prepared for them 

“ The Koeh Beghee remarked that the number of soldiers which accom- 
panied Mr Moorcroft, had given nse to exaggerated reports of the military 
strength of his party and toother conclusions at variance with commercial 
views. This observation was met by referring to the dangers of the journey, 
and reminding him that the caravans, winch now arrived at Bokhara, might 
truly be said to fight their way to that city Mr M added that, first proceed- 
ing upon the road of Thibet, which was tolerably safe, he had only a small guard , 
blit that, thrown by adverse circumstances on the countries of the Punjab and 
Afghanistan, he was compelled to increase the number of armed men , and 
“Ht vmqTWStoonably the safety of the pasty -mainly consisted \n the generally 
f ece *ved ideas of its strength- These arguments were admitted to be satis 
factory 
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Fourth, Report, he said, had swelled their property to a vast amount, but an 
examination had reduced it to a very moderate value To this observation 
it was remarked, that the journey was merely an experimental one, and that 
when better informed aB to the nature of the articles most in demand com- 
mercial intercourse with this country, on a large scale, would be established. 
His Majesty adverted to the unjustifiable ana treacherous treatment which 
Mr Mooreroft had received from Mahomed Morad Begh, and trusted that 
nothing of that kind wouldhappen at Bokhara. Our traveller was then invested 
with full liberty to sell his property, and to purchase in return whatever 
articles he might think necessary The Kin g now explained the written law, 
prescribing the amount of the tax to be levied on foreign merchants, not 
Mussulmans, frequenting Bokhara, and according to which he had directed 
one tenth of the property to be exacted The enquiries he had made, he said, 
had not -entirely satisfied his mind as to the amount of duties charged on the 
frontier of India, from Mussulman merchants , but whenever he learnt that 
the British Government levied only one fortieth part upon such property, ho 
would reduce his customs upon merchandize, brought by its Christian subjects 
to the same amount. 

“ Mr Mooreroft and Mr Trebeck had been directed to stop at the distance 
of about twenty paces from the window, near whirh His Majesty was seated, 
but after a time the King beckoned them to approach nearer, and indued as 
close as they could conveniently get to the window, which they afterwards 
understood was to be held as a special mark of condescension, favor, confi 
deuce and honor 

“ The King directed Mr M oorcroft to be seated in a situation from which he 
could see the mode of despatching business, which was summary and rapid 
To the petitions of those whose claims were admitted the King hiuiself affixed 
a finger seal, which a Secretary occasionally smeared with ink from a stick of 
that substance prepared in China. His Majesty frequently assigned reason* 
why he rejected the amt of the petitioner, and in every instance the rejected 
petition was torn up At the conclusion of every decision the muster of cere- 
monies repeated a short prayer in Toorkee, for the preservation of His 
Majesty’s impartial administration of justice , it the end ot which the whole 
assembly joined m approving hy stroking thtir beards There was much of 
respectful solemnity m the whole proceeding, and the King delivered his com 
mauds with great promptitude ana rapidity 

“ At Bokhara, foreigu merchants have never been allowed to nde on horse* 
in the streets, but this rule was dispensed with in regard to Mr Mooreroft and 
Mr Trebeck, and they were the first foreigners who had ever enjoyed that pn 
vilege in the city of Bokhara 

** Until lately, Bokhara was the great emporium of Central Asia but within 
the last few years the commerce of the whole of Oorguuj has been lost to it, in 
consequence of the Prince of that country having thrown off his allegiance, 
and the chief of Shohr Subz and the Kuthay K upchucks have followed the 
example The minister acknowledged that formerly he had received, as duty, 
upwards of twelve lacs of rupees from one caravan, and now the whole of the 
customs are framed at bttle more than one third of that sum ‘Nor is the 
amount first mentioned so very large/ says Mr Mooreroft, ‘ considering the 
enormous number of camels in the caravans from Meshed, Russia, and China, 
which, at Bokhara, were accustomed to sell and exchange the merchandize of 
almost every part of the world , and that specie and bullion are subject to 
duty In a caravan now on the road from Russia the letters of merchants 
announce twenty-five byjoons, or lacs, of sequins, or gold dneatto of Holland.’ 

“ Two huge caravans from Russia have been plundered in succession by the 
Oorgnnjees, and five years have now elapsed sinie a uiravan armed from that 
country 
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“ The moan tains m the neighbourhood of Bokhara mb said to contain 
inexhaustible mines of fossil salt, and Bndukshan is nek to profusion in all the 
mineral productions of the earth, and in other products of a moat valuable 
nature Almost all the varieties of broad-corn are raised with facility , the 
orchards are fruitful to a degree seldom known in Europe , indigo may be 
successfully cultivated m certain places , and there exists a substitute for the 
sugar of the cane, go rich, so fine, so wholesome, and bo cheap, as to leave 
nothing to be wished for iu its manufacture, except its reduction to a solid 
torm for the convenience of transport At the lowest calculation, the town* 
depending on Bokhara, not including those of ita immediate vicinity, yield 
about 70,000 maunda annually, and there are not, apparently, any bounds to 
the power of raising it. The ordinary price is about two rupees a maund, and 
it forma the basis Ot a sweetmeat greatly m use among the lower classes. It 
may be a mortifying reflection to men of science, especially in France, that 
whilst a host of French chemists, at the command of Buonaparte, were long 
employed in ransacking the vegetable kingdom for a sweet juice, which, con- 
verted into sugar, might serve as a substitute for the sugar of the cane, when 
that substance bore a very high price in France, and could find nothing more 
productive than the parsnip and beet — the Ozbnks and Afghans, who are com- 
pletely ignorant of the elements of chemistry, and even, of the term, except 
as applied to the art of transmuting metals, should have stumbled upon a dis- 
coveiy which converted a substance, which France possesses in profusion, into 
syrup so excellent, as to leave little to regret in being deprived of the sugar 
cane , and which, by a cheap, easy and obvious management, may be made 
at least to nval that article iu regard to quaktv Mr Mooicioft does not divulge 
the name of the substitute 

“ The cotton wool of Turkestan is beautifully soft and fine and the nankin 
colored 13 probably little inferior to that of Khoten, or China Proper The 
mlk of Turkestan is plentiful and good Vast quantities of shawl wool might 
be raised, but in several parts of the country it is suffered to rue and fall dis- 
regarded by the owner, whilst the fleece of the Arab variety of the broad tailed 
species of Bheep, capable of being appropriated to the manufacture of woollen 
cloths lb made onlj into ropes and felts , and the Kuzak and Ozbuk breeds 
of this animal yield 111 their tails a marrow, like fat, little inferior to the butter 
of the cow 

“The vine breaks into numerous varieties. The red grape of Shibbergau, 
under a process practised by a Georgian, yields a wine m quality between the 
best port and the red hermitage. Another, under the management of Jews, 
gives a liquor that may nval the finest red Burgundy , and the Sheer Takh. 
and other luscious grapes, would furnish dessert wines as nch an those 01 
Alieant, Malaga, Lachryma, or Tokay 

“ By some Russians who had escaped from slavery, Mr Moorcroft was told 
that there is the extraordinary numDer of from four to five thousand Russian 
Christians in slavery at Oorgunj and its dependencies. It appeared that some 
of them had been taken, by the Yemoots, on the shores of the Caspian, and 
that several had been in slavery nearly forty years 

“ Whilst looking for horses in the city one day, Mr Moorcroft saw three 
persons, whose features and complexions resembled those of Europeans They 
■were stated to be Russians who had escaped from slavery with the OoTgunjees, 
and had, under great difficulties, made their way to Bokhara, where they now 
■waited the determination of the king respecting their fate A few days after- 
wards a person, v.£o Baid he was a slave broker, went to our traveller with 
two of these Russians, whom he declared he had bought, and was about to 
send into the country , but, on their stating that Mr Moorcroft might possibly 
ransom them, he had been touched xnth cotnpaSHon at their distress, and had 
accompanied them to witness the result of the appeal Enquiry was made to 
know what had become of the thud Russian , who, after some frivolous 
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etcnse on the part of the broker, was then brought, and Mr Moorcroft pro- 
cured a bargain, of sale, with an order signed, by the minister that no one 
should hereafter set up any claim upon the Russians now transferred to him 
The ordinary price of an able bodied slave is twenty pieces of gold Mr 
Moorcroft gave thirty hve for each man, and five pieces to the broker The 
Russians were then clothed, taken into the seraee where he lodged, and treated 
as servants. They had been traders two of them had been taken in a skiff 
on the Caspian by some wmed crews of Yemoots, who had pat off from Man 
kishluh on the former dropping anchor near that town They had been sold 
to the Oorgunjees , had been in captivity nme 3 ears, during which time they 
had been employed intending sheep and camels, and broodmares, and in 
other works of agriculture In the depth of winter they had dared to attempt 
ail escape without provisions or knowledge of the road , they were reduced to 
great distress by hunger, one man eating part of the felt ot his sheep skin 
cloak, und the others supporting themselves by tho diy bones of nnimalB, 
which they pounded with stones They were now delighted with the prospect 
of again reaching their native country by the way of Hindustan, and were 
abundantly grateful for tho treatment they had experienced. Shortly after- 
wards however at dav break, a mebsage was brought from the minister, 
conjuring Mr Moorcroft it he had any regard tor him, to send back the 
Ku&auns. Mr Moorcroft refused , but went to the fort to enquire the cause 
of this request. r lhe Kosh Beghee was closeted with the Kang , but in an 
hour a Secretary came out with a repetition ot the first message , and a solenm 
pledge being given that they should not be re sold Mr Moorcroft gave up his 
clami Whatever may have been the cause ot this di parture trom former 
usage, the purchase money woe returned md a royal ord* r subsequently issued, 
prohibiting, in future, Russians, that is Russian Christians to be sold m 
Bokhara. 

“Meer Ameer Hydcr is said to tako credit for being more learned in the 
Mahomedan law than tny other individual in his dominions, and occaaionMly 
gives lectures in Theology 4.nd, as chiet Magistrate, were he to relax for a 
few days only from that system of restraint and punishment, which is supported, 
os it ib stated, by the vigilance ot about 600 spies, and if the Mecr Snub and 
Mohteseb were to slumber at their post©, there would be wuld work iu Bokhara 
But the activity of the former ib unceasing, and tile dimn of tho Meor Shub, 
beginning immediately after night fall, interdicts communication by the streets 
just as effectually as the tolling of the Curfew-bell served to extinguish all 
fires iu a remote period of English history 

“ The annual revenue of the King of Bokhara doeB not exceed three lacs 
of tilas, or about eighteen lacs of rupees. One-third of the population of the 
city consists ot slaves 

“On the subject of horses, Mr Moorcroft says that the country, up to 
Meshed and Herat inclusive, and the whole space between the Oxua and the 
Ochns, extending even to the banks of the Caspian, contain the very best 
breeds. But vast numbers ot Toorkmun families, report save from 30,000 to 
40,000, who were breeders of horses, and nsed to bring their young stock to 
Bokhara, have, since the defection ot Oorgunj, and the death of Meer Kuleech 
Alee Khan, fallen off from their allegiance and for the last five years have not 
been able to send a single horse to the usual marts, but have employed their 
cattle in warfare Shuhr bubz, which had an excellent breed of horses, 
Kuthay Kipchak and Meumkhal near bamarcond, are similarly circumstanced , 
and the market of Bokhara has been in consequence nearly aa much ruined m 
thin as m all other branches of its commerce " 

We have vet received no confirmation of the report of Mr Moorcroft'a 
death, as stated in our Lost number , but it is to be feared that it will prove 
too well founded. 
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The death ofthw gentleman, tee regret U> find, from thefdfovnng paragraph 
:n the, Calcutta Gazette, w confirmed — ■ 

“ Captain Wade, the Political Assistant at Loodianah, has received a letter 
from Mr G Trebeck, dated Balkk, Gth September, which states that Me 
Moorcroft, on leaving Bokhara, had separated from the rest of his party, for 
the purpose of proceeding to the district of Meimuna in Bearch of horses, and 
that on his arrival at Audkho he waa attached by a fever, which terminated 
his existence, at thp latter place, on or about the 25th August. Mr Trebeck 
hvmaelf had been laboring under severe Bickneas but recent accounts from 
Cabul mention tha t he had entirely recovered his health, aud intended to 
join a cafaia on Ins return to Hindustan ' 
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On tub Amazons of Central Asia 

BY H J KLAPROTH * 

Vue have heard of the Amazons planed by the ant cuts to the north of 
Caucasus, and upon the bants ot the Thermodon m Asm Minor , but it h us 
not been hitherto known that there formerly existed a peculiar state in Central 
Asia governed by women The following is the account given bj Chinese 
historians, of the period of the d\ nasties buy and Tang respecting these 
Oynatkoci atumcnoi 

The eastern country of females is called Sa ia-la neu ko chu lo it is mba 
bited by a tnhe of Kheangs, or Tibetans Upon the borders of the Western 
Sea (the Caspian) there are al*<> women who rule , wherefore the former conn 
try is called by way of distinction the eastern country of females In the 
cast it adjoins Too fang, Tang heang uid the city of Mow -chow, m Hze-chuen , 
westward it is bounded by San puli no , northward by 'Y u tien, or Khoten to 
the BoutU east it has the tnbee of the Lo neu of Y a- chow and on the frontier 
of the Chinese province of Sze ehueu, those of the bai banana, Pe long Its 
extent is nine aays’ journey from ea.->t to west and twenty from south to 
north- It contains nineteen cities. A woman governs it She resides on a 
Bteep rock near the banks of the hhang yan chuen This country is encom 
passed, on its four sides, by the Jo shny,+ or fcrblo wxler , which flows towards 
the south, and which is crossed by means of barques made of skins sewed 
together Its population consists, of 40,000 families, and 10,000 troops, com 
posed of picked men The title of honor belonging to the queen is Peen-tseu , 
the mandarins are called Kaou pa-le, which means minister The mandarins 
of the exterior are all males, and bear the title of Ho The female mandarins 
of the interior transmit orders to the former who carry them into execution 
The queen is surrounded by some hundreds of women Every five days she 
holds a court of justice. At her death, mauy thousand pieces ot gold are 
distributed amongst her relations. A handsome woman is then chosen and 
raised to royal dignity There is also an uTulfntueen, who is destined to 
succeed the superior wnen the latter dies Upon the death of a woman, her 
daughter in law inherits the property In this country, theft and rapine are 
never heard of The houses are of several stones , the queen’s palace haB nine, 
and the habitations of her subjects six The queen wears a tunic aud petti 
coats of greenish colored stuff, worked or stitched with wool, and a long robe 
of the same color tho sleeves ot which touch the ground In winter she 
dresses in a sheep skin pelisse, with ornaments richly embroidered She 
fastens her hau on the top of her head, and wears earrings and laced buskins. 
In this country, men are of very small account women alone are esteemed , so 
that men adopt the family name of their mothers 

The country is cold , it produces wheat, and the natives rear horses and 
sheep , gold is likewise found there The manners and customs of the in ha 

* Magatv * Aawtiqtu, Tom. i, No li, p 230 

•j* The Jo ahoy is a rfver celebrated in Chinese antiquity it is often need as a general 
name for all the rivers of eastern Tibet which flow towards the south It is more parhculnrlv 
applied to the upper part of the Ya-lmyr, or Ya in keang , and then tho Jo-ahuv ie regarded 
om one of the aouroet of tho great Keang 
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Infants are the same xa in India The eleventh moon is the period lor their 
grand magical ceremonies, on the tenth, the inhabitants proceed to the moon 
tains for the purpose of offering up their stuffs, lees ot wine, and wheat , upon 
that occasion they call upon the birds that fly ibout in flocks . if they stop, 
like fowls, on a sudden, the inhabitants expect that the year will be productive 
in corn , whereas if the buds do not come, it is an indication of a bad harvest 
They call this “ Divination b\ birds.” 

Under the dynasty of buy fin 5%), an embassy arrived from this country, 
bringing tribute Under that of Ting ("between 61b and t>26), the queen, 
named Tang p’hang, si nt a sinulir embassy Towards the year 63S, another 
came to the emperor T le tsung who granted the queen a se d and the dignity 
of Wcl fou About G-»7, an ambassador, n imed Kaou-pa h u an, and Sun lu 
the queen’s sou, were pieseuted at court The latter was made commander of 
the gu ml it one of the gate* ot the palace. The queen Lcen pc sent to request 
a title of hmor lor herself The empress Woo how conferred upuu her that 
of genual of the exterior cn the left of the fort Yake.au wei She wms 
presented with a violet colored robe uchly embroidered 

In 64 J, and between 713 aud 741, the quern aud her son camo in person to 
the court she received, as well as her husband, a title of honor After this 
period, there were also kings who reign od in this country In 793 the king 
(or queen) Tang le~»e uid the Prince ot Pc k’huw submitted, aud their country, 
w hich was to the south of Keang chow, in bze-chuen, wis incorporated with 
the empire These however appear to hive been the chiefs of certain Tibetau 
hordes, or the oriental relics of the undent kingdom of women 

Chmeso authors speak beside-, of x western kingdom of females. They place 
it westward of the mountains Tiling liu" aud state that its manners and 
customs were similar to th it in the c*&t They add, that it was inhabited by 
women only , that it produced precious commodities , and that it formed a 
p irt ot the Fu leen, or Homan empire, the Prince of which when advanced in 
age, commanded one of his sons to set out in order to marry the queen If a 
son had been born from this umou, he would not have succeeded nis mother 
This country sent no embassy to China before the year 634 

The tradition respecting these western Amazons seems to refer to those 
which the indent authors placed in Caucasus It has probabJv reached the 
Chinese from the west , but the details which the latter have given us concern 
mg the important kingdom, situated in the northern part of Tibet, is highly 
deserving of attention It extended, we perceive, from the north western 
frontier of the province of Sze-chuen to the south of Khoteri, with a very 
considerable breadth 

It is curious to trace in the books of the Hind ns indications of the existence 
of this State governed by women According to the history of Cashmere, trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit by Mr B Wilson, the great king Lolitaditya, who 
reigned in the early part of the eighth century, effected the conquest of India, 
as far as the Island of Lanka, or Ceylou After making war in Persia, he 
turned his arms agftmst the Bhotta, or Tibetans , took the city of Prajotish, 
which is thought to be Gohati, in Assam and from thence marched against 
the btri Rajyji, or kingdom of women but the queen aud her subjects triumph- 
ed, bv their charms over the Cashmenan monarch and hia soldiers. 

It is still more remarkable, that in the Chinese account, the name of the 
couutry, Su fa la-neu-ko-chu lo, is altogether Sanscrit 5 namely, Subha rdjni 
gorftorit, that is, country of the beautiful queen. 

Subsequently to the Tang dynaBty, there is no farther mention of the king- 
dom of women in Tibet Only m the history of the Mongol dynasty of Yueu 
we hod the follow mg passage, which has a reference to thlB subject “The 
kingdom of women is to the south of the mountains Taxing ling , this kingdom 
is governed by queens only , there is, besides, another Princess of less note, 
who takes a part m the administration The people in that country are 
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devoted to tlie service of the genu A seaou lo This kingdom has sent tribute 
only to the Buys and the Tange 17 In this passage, again, we recoguue m the 
genu A seaou-lo, the assura, or demons of the Hindus 
What I have heTe Btated appears to me calculated to throw a new light upon 
the discovery of M Abel ltemuaat who was the hrst to reveal ;lh Europe the 
Hindu colonies anciently established in Central Asm, and which now no 
longer exist 


Sain*t Helena, and the Grave op Napoleon 

I had been at Saint Helena, on the outward voyage to China, in the year 
1811 , at that time nearly the whole of Europe was under the dominion or the 
influence of Najioleou The fleet in which I left England had been convoyed 
by two Frigates, we found other men-of war lying at the Island, and more 
came m during our stay , all destined to protect English commerce against the 
mighty Emperor, who would have crushed it altogether, and with whose deter- 
mined hostility and colossal power my native country was then struggling for 
political existence 

When I again touched at Saint Helena, what a change had occurred ! The 
long and deadly struggle was over, and it had been decided iu lav or of 
England . England, who not only rose victorious herself from the contest but 
had aided m restoring other nations to freedom and establishing the peace of 
the world Her triumphant flag was now displayed on ever) coast her slnpi 
navigated every sea in perfect b rfety , our own venae! had sailed nearly round 
the globe alone, without a single gun on board The great tyrant had fallen 
and the remote and once insignificant Island I was now approaching had 
become memorable as the scene of lus captivitv and death At my first visit 
here, the world resounded from west to east with the name of Buonaparte, and 
Saint Helena was almost unknown , now, Ins name was heard no more, and 
Saint Helena contained his unostentatious and uuhonored grave ’ 

These were some of the reflections that occurred to me whei the little Isle 
appeared in sight on the voyage homeward, in July 1^24 , they were combined 
with recollections of a more personal nature connected with ray former vojage, 
which need not be recorded, and with plans tor seeing more of the Island than 
I had seen on that occasion { the short period of our stav prevented many of 
these planB from being earned into effect, and the present sketch is all that 
memory could afterwards supply as the result of mv observations. 

The first appearance presented bv Saint Helena, on approaching it from the 
Bea, is deBolate and forbidding in the extreme The Islaud, which is nearly 
circular m form, and in. no part more than ten mile* across seems composed 
entirely of dark grey and brown rocks. As the ship sails round it, the 
observer's eye lights only on a succession of baron cliffs, steep precipices, and 
lofty peaks, thrown together, as it were, in wild disorder the view reminded 
me of the words of Scott — 

“Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled, 

The fragments of an earlier world ” 

Lady of ike Lake 

In abort, nothing can be more dreary and savage than the aspect of the 
coast, there is no trace of human habitation, not even the least verdure to 
enliven the scene , and but for the batteries winch are discovered on a nearer 
approach, one might suppose the Island uninhabited, aud indeed un inhabit- 
able These batten.es are constructed of stone, cut out of the rocks which sur- 
round them, and of which, when first seen, they appear to form a part some 
of them are built on heights, which, from the sea, seem inaccessible to man , 
they are all provided with heavy £ima, more of which are slung in chains on 
the pinnacles above These fortifications command, in every direction, the 
approach to the Island, which must be a second Gibraltar in natural, u uot 
m artificial, strength. 
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We bent our course towards the Sugar Loaf, a pyramidal hill at the N E 
extremity of the Island, washed by the waves when we had rounded this, 
several batteries appeared m sight at its base. We observed a board conspi- 
cuously placed above one of them, against the rock, with the words, “ Send a 
boot here,” painted in large letters. Formerly, all ships were obliged to com 
ply with this requisition, and heave to until the boat returned, before they 
were allowed to pass the battery the object of this was, to enable the Gover 
nor to be acquainted with all particulars respecting the ship by means of a 
signal post on the top of the hill, and obtain nis permission to proceed on to 
the anchorage Our captain, however, did not send a boat, but the ship 
jiassed, elovly close under the battery, from whence we were hailed by the 
Officer Commanding, who enquired from whence we came, when we sailed, 
whither bound, &c * When the captain had answered these questions, signals 
were made with flags, from the hill above probably to communicate the parti- 
culars to the Governor, and we sailed on unmolested, passing several fortifica 
turns, both on the heights and near the sea As the ship approached the 
auchonug ground off James’ Valley, the town appeared gradually in sight, and 
had a pretty aud indeed romantic appearance The “Valley” m which it is 
built is only a ravine of considerable depth between two ndges of rooky 
mountains, perhaps nearly a thousand feet high, which nse precipitously on 
each side and seem threatening to overwhelm the town an accident of this 
nature, indeed happened (as we hpard) shortly before our arrival , a large 
piece of rock detached itself from the surrounding mass, and fell suddenly 
down the steep cliff with a tremendous crash on the roof of a small cabin 
built near its loot, which w is shattered to pieces, together with a poor man, 
one of its inhabitants, who was fortunately the only sufferer on this occasion 
It is a remarkable and providential circumstance, that Saint Helena is not sub- 
ject to earthquakes, though evidently of volcanic origin, for every Bhock 
would probably bring destruction upon some of its inhabitants from the 
impending crags above them 

On neanng the roadstead, j on first distinguish the church, a plain but neat 
building, with a square white steeple , the Government-house, a dark old- 
faahioned edifice to the left , and the public stores, with long roofs of blue 
slate, close to it, are also conspicuous The houses are, in general, white 
washed, and roofed with slate or tiles, which, combined with the bright green 
of the trees thinly interspersed amoDg them, (the first trees we had seen for 
nearly three months), gives the town a pleasing and lively appearance, grate 
fully relieving the eye and mind after they have been fatigued by contemplating 
the rugged masseB of dingy rocks which form the rest of the scene 

The ships anchor close to the town, for the water deepens considerably at a 
little distance , we were, therefore on shore m a few minutes, and landed at 
a flight of steps cut out of the rock there are two of these landing places, 
which are provided with cranes for the use of the shipping It is at tunes 
difficult to land, on account o* the violence of the Burf, which, some years 
ago, broke m upon the beach, and caused great damage to the buildings , 
several persons were also swept away into the sea. 

We passed over a drawbridge behind a strong battery, built close to the sea, 
and which defends James’ Town and through a strong gateway everything 
here has a warlike appearance, aud all the precautions usual in a fortified town 
are observed. 

There is but one principal street in the town, which runs in a straight direc- 
tion from the sea up the valley or ravine , as we proceeded up this street 
several objects drew our attention, and reminded us of England— such as the 
European sentinels in their scarlet uniforms, a few shops with bay windows, 
over which the names of their proprietors flourished m bright colors m the 
London style, and even the boys at play singing popular ballads, or calling to 


• Thw wa» don* with & long speaking trumpet the sound of which, vm tepeaUd 
the rocky hiUe by the deepcBt echo I over hetud, producing an offctt almost aupora atural. 
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each other in English. , —these are all Boreltiee to m East Indian, as well u the 
huUAes, built in the European style, close together, with small doors, ck*»d, 
Mid furnished with, knockers, and windows provided with blinds No- gtwat 
regularity has been observed in their construction , they are built chiefly <n th« 
rough hewn rock of the Island, and when not white-washed, have a singular 
rather than a neat appearance On the whole James' Town reminded me of 
some small country towns in England The Yalley is not level, but rises rathe# 
abruptly from the sea, and being paved with rough stones, is somewhat 
fatiguing to ascend on foot , carnages are, however, not in general UBe We 
saw the Governors equipage waiting to convey him to his residence in the 
country , it waB an old fashioned oiach drawn by four mules , these animals are 
better adapted for draft work on the rocky hill-paths of baint Helena than 
horeoe, which are, however, m general use for the saddle they are chiefly of 
Cape, or other African breed , large, and apparently strong, bnt generally m 
bad condition (owing. I suppose, to the scarcity of forage), and far from 
handsome The mules are Drought from the opposite continent of South 
America, and are nearly as large as the horses 

We were recommended by the Captain of our ship to a boarding house, kept 
by a person of the Jewish persuasion, who is also a shopkeeper, or general 
dealer We here found, besides the owner’s family, some Captains and pas- 
sengers of other ships in the roads, mostly bound, like ourselves, for England, 
and having touched at Saint Helena for refreshments. The boardera and family 
dinod together at a table dhdte which was well supplied, as indeed it should 
be, considering the enormous charge of thirty shillings per head daily, besides 
fifteen eh filings per day for each servant —there is a tavern, or hotel, in the 
town, where the charges are also very high 

Judging from the appearance of the inhabitants m general, the air of Saint 
Helen* must be rather healthy than otherwise , the climate is considerably 
cooler than that of India, particularly m the interior , the local situation of 
the town, shut in by high rocks all round, except tne opening to the sea, 
renders it warmer here , and we were told that it is at times oppressively so 
during th^ummer months the highest range of the thermometer in ordi- 
nary seasJre, at the Governor's country house, is 80 °, and the lowest 58® 
This house la situated on high ground, but by no means the highest in the 
Island , it may he about 1,300 feet above the sea. Here I was agreeably sur- 
prised, on entering the sitting room in the morning, to hnd an English fire 
place, with a handsome steel grate, iu which a good coal fire was burning 
Dnghtly, supported by the UBual appeudages of tongs, poker, <kc I stood * 
few mmutes on the hearth rug to enjoy this novelty It must be observed, 
that this was the winter season at Saint Helena in the middle of the dav, 
however, it is too warm tor a fire, bnt even then one may walk m the grounds 
Without any inconvenience from the sun 

The road from James’ Town to the south part of the Island leads also to the 
Governor’s country residence, which is called Plantation Honse , tins road u 
cut out of the rock, in a zig zag directum, on the right eide of the Valley, or 
Ladder Hill , the ascent is not particularly steep, but sufficiently so to render 
it very fatiguing to a pedestrian , besides that the loose pieces of rock and 
stones laying about in quantities would make it an unpleasant walk I accord- 
ingly ascended on horseback, leisurely, arid was nearly an hour on the road, 
though the distance is estimated at about three miles only the road is just 
wide enough on the side of the hill to admit of a small cart and a houseman 
pausing at onoe, and in soma places the rock has been farther excavated to 
allow of two carts passing each other if necessary Having passed a strong 
hatteiy oh the top of the hill, the road become* wider, and runs over compa- 
ratively level ground , here and there a dwelling house appears, surrounded by 
a amah patch of gardan-gp-ound or grass , but the general appearance of th» 
oomrtry i* barren m the extreme on this side of the lale 
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The grounds belonging to Plantation Houae farm a pleasing exception, 
being well stocked, with trees, shrubs and plants, the natives of Europe as 
well as Asia — the Chinese loquat and lichi, the mango and guava of India, the 
shaddock and plantain of the Eastern Islands, here nourish by the side of tho 
English appli^ walnut and peach, nor are the fruits of Africa and America 
entirely wanting , foT the dates and figs of the Cape grow along with the 
oranges and limes of Brazil Besides these, the Island produces grapes, 
melons, pears, pomegranates, jambQs or rose-apples, strawberries, pumpkins 
and other fruits , although most of these were out of season while we were 
there Blackberries weie introduced some years ago as an experiment, and 
succeeded so well tnat they now ctow wild, and in many places the bushes 
that overhang the road are covered with them, offering another memento of 
England. A trial was lately made to manufacture wine from these berries, 
and I heard that the produce was very palatable There are several plantations 
of young oaks about the grounds, but these do not appear to thrive well, 
winch is attributed to the stony soil obstructing the growth of the root, after 
the tree has attained a certain age , it has accommodated itself, however, to 
the change of climate, for the leaves fall during the Sunt Helena winter, 
which corresponds with the period of summer in England A few bushes of 
the elegant etnped bamboo of China appeared here and there but did not 
seem to attain their usual size willows were frequent, sb also a kind of fir, 
and many ornamental trees from Europe as well as India. There was a 
pinery pretty well stocked, but the plants did not look healthy , indeed the 
vegetable kingdom throughout seemed to be suffering under a scarcity of ram , 
the drought having lasted unusually long for the season Among the flowers 
I observed many which bad long been strangers to me, but the cultivation of 
which in early youth had been one of my favorite pursuits, and I saw them 
again with something of the pleasure a meeting with a long absent fneud 
inspires Roses, pinks, stocks, migmonette, and geraniums were welcome 
noveltaeB to an East Indian there were many Asiatic flowers also, but they 
appeared to me like weeds by the side of them 

Potatoes, cabbage and several other kinds of Europe vegetables grow here 
m perfection, but not in abundance , judging at least, from the high prices at 
which they are sold water cresses are plentiful, which is a fortanafce circum- 
stance for the sickly crews of ships touching here aftei long voyages There 
is fine pasturage in some places, particularly on the south side of the Island, 
but this had also been injured by the drought that had prevailed two months, 
and about 400 head of cattle had perished m consequence, which is a very 
serious loss for Saint Helena many more were m a pining condition from the 
same causey but some seasonable showers that fell during our stay gave hopes 
that the rains were about to set m and refresh the withering herbage In the 
front of Plantation Home there is a beautiful sloping lawn, which seemed to 
have suffered less from the dry weather , aud a fine flock of sheep, partly of 
English breed and partly from the Cape, were grazing upon it. 

We had been invited to dine at Plantation House, and remain the night, 
which is usual there on account of the danger of returning from thence down 
the hills in the dark. Unfortunately I was obliged to go alone, but I had 
every reason to be pleased with the excursion, and grateful lor the polite and 
hospitable reception I experienced from the Governor, General Walker, and 
his lady 

After breakfast the following day I requested Hifl Excellency’s permission to 
visit the house and tomb of Buonaparte at Longwood, when he kindly desired 
his aide-de-camp to accompany me thither, and from thence back to James’ 
Town, Thus provided with a guide and companion, I took leave of my kind 
host aud his amiable family, aud set out on horseback about 10 o’clock. 
The Rood from Plantation H ouae to Longwood, which was much improved 
during Napoleon’s residence (having beforebeen little better than a foot-pfcth), 
runs across the Island in a north-easterly direction, intersected with deep ra- 
vines, showing m many parts traces of the violent convulsion of nature to which 
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the Iriand is Baid to owe ita origin (the effects of subterraneous firth and passes 
over some very high ndges of hills the volcanic constitution or the Island 
appeared evident during the nde. We passed a very deep hollow, surrounded 
on all aides by steep precipices, and terminating m a point, which ls called the 
Devil’s Punch bowL 

The scenery of Saint Helena is of an extraordinary nature , its principal 
feature is barrenness, yet the lofty ndges of rock, frownmg over deep chasms 
and immense abysses, give an air of grandeur even to sterility now and then 
a bttle spot is Been covered with verdure, which appears brighter and fresher 
from the contrast with the huge heaps of naked stone that surround it There 
is hardly any level ground to be seem The land is nearly all private property, 
and the dwellings ot the proprietors are situated m the spots mort iavorable 
for culture , they are neatly built of the Island stone, painted or white washed, 
and have generally a most romantic appearance being built either on the brow 
of a bill, or lu the ravines at their base, and each having a little garden or 
plantation attached to 2t Whatrenders the landscapes of Saint Helena less 
interesting, is the absence of water , no river enlivens the scene with its 
beautiful windings, and the mountain rivulets that are fed by the subterraneous 
springs are so inconsiderable, that they are not seen until approached very 
nearly A cascade was pointed ont to me, descending from a fissure in the 
rock, but it was too small to deserve the name. It must be remembered, 
however, that I saw it after a long pennd of dry weather 

The tomb ’ the grand object of curiosity to all vlio now visit Saint Helena, 
is situated in a small vallej, or rather ravine, called Save Valiev, fromthename 
of the first proprietor The spot is still private property, being close to the 
dwelling of one of the inhabitants, and indeed forming part ot his Plantation 
A small piece ot rising ground of nearly circular form, rarhaps one hundred 
feet in diameter and covered with grasB, has been enclosed with a wooden 
palisade, and nearly in the centre ot this the grave ot Napoleon bes. It is 
covered with three flat dark colored stones, which wpr« removed for the 
purpose from the kitchen floor of the house he had inhabrtod and surrounded 
by a high iron railing , there is no inscription, nor indeed anything like a 
monument two weeping willows grow within the enclosure and hang over 
the grave and a row of scarlet geraniums ib planted outside. This spot was a 
favorite retreat of Napoleon, who frequently walked here from Longwood, 
and passed hours under the trees reading or convening with some of hia 
suite he W 03 buned here at his own desire Close by is a Bpnng of the purest 
water, issuing from the rock, and from which always drank one of his 
servants came here daily with two sliver bottles which were filled at the 
spring for his use I drank a glass of it. and cut some twigs from the willows, 
for winch I had the Governor’s permission, communicated by his aide-de-camp 
to a non commissioned officer, who lives on the spot to take < are of the tomb, 
and prevent the trees being so cut without an order This precaution has 
been found necessary from the ill treatment they formerly experienced at the 
hands of the numerous visitors, some of whom earned off whole branches 
Before the Countess Bertrand returned to Europe, she planted some penaece y 
(heart’s ease) and imnorteU'-a (forget me not), at each corner of the grave tha 
places were pointed out to me, but these frail memorials of attachment had 
long since penshed although tnu.es could be perceived of their having existed. 
The old Serjeant took out of his secr/taue, i e, his cap some scraps of paper, 
on which former viators hod left their merewux of ewtnru ni, on the grave of 
Napoleon There was one in Trench, containing only these words — ' “ Helot ! 
qup puisje dire p ' I was told that the writer, a gentleman from Calcutta, 
named L*****, had shed tears on writing them, and that several French 
visitors to the tomb had done the same. Others had been seen bowing to 
the grave, or kneeling upon the stones that cover it, as pilgrims would of yore 
at the shrine of a Saint. There were also some verges, beginning “ Stop, con- 
templative traveller — but they were not worth stopping to copy 

Napoleon was buned in full uniform, as he lay m State, with high boots, 
tad a military hat , the body is enclosed in three coffins 3 some pieces of plate. 
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Ac wan boned with him, according to Catholic custom , the grave in lined 
with piaster, which was still wot, it is said, when the body was interred. 

The tomb has been made the subject of an engraving, which is tolerably 
faithful. It is not aurpnamg that this spot should haveoeen selected by the 
great captive for the place of his last rest , it is very Bequeeterad, and an air 
of romantic quiet pervades it There is a house on a height above, but it n 
not seen from the grave, neither is that of the proprietor of the ground , the 
approach to the tomb is guarded by a gate ubu&IIv kept locked , and the old 
keeper has a email hut built of wood, tor his abode, on the other side of the 
little mound in which the grave lies no other vestige of human habitation is 
visible. and no sound disturbs the awful, yet serene stillness, that reigns 
around this humble resting place of fallen greatness, and u high ambition, 
lowly laid. 1 ’ 

The house which Napoleon inhabited is distant about a mile and a half from 
his grave , it is called Longwood House and was formerly the summer 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governors of Saint Helena. It is, however, but a 
poor dwelling for the man wh j had once some of the finest palaces in Europe, 
among which to choose his abode in England it would scarcely be considered 
a fit residence for a private gentleman of even moderate fortune The house 
is rattier low, and has but one story , Napoleon's bed-room was a small dismal- 
looking chamber hung with dark red China paper , it was perhaps for this 
reason that he caused himself to be removed from thence during his illness, to 
the dining room, which is somewhat more lively, and about as large as an 
English parlour in good houses Here he passed the last days of his life, and 
this was the scene of his death It was impossible to look around without 
feeling some degree of emotion I cut off a piece of the paper-hanging in 
this room, as well as of the bed-chamber Beyond the formt r, and conn eked 
with it by a door, was the billiard room the house was unfurnished, and out 
of repair, which, it must be allowed, increased its shabby and forlorn con- 
dition It was about being converted into a farm-house, and various imple- 
ments of husbandry were lying around , the offices were already partly trans- 
formed into stabling for horses and cattle and a large machine for threshing, 
now occupied the place of the sofa on which Napoleon breathed his last. A 
paltry garden surrounds the house, which bore every feature of decay I waa 
Bhowu a walk which Napoleon preferred, as being closely overhung with 
trees and climbing shrubs, planted by his own desire, to screen his person 
from the obstruaive gaze of carious visitor*, or the too near scrutiny of the 
sentinels. There were also the remains of a pond, with a small channel for 
the water, made under Buonaparte’s own inspection both were now dry and 
overrun with weeds. He passed much of his tune in this small garden, 
amusing himself with making improvements in it We next entered the 
kitchen, where the vacant space appeared from whence his grave- atones were 
taken , the grate and other apparatus Beemed calculated only for the use of a 
private family, and not a very numerous one. 

The house and garden are situated on a small piece of rising ground, very 
much exposed, ana surrounded by a road, from which a paling, part of wood 
and part of iron, separatee them here the guards were stationed during the 
night, very close to each other At a small distance is another house, built 
by Count Bertrand from his own accommodation, there being no room for his 
family in that inhabited by Napoleon. Longwood House is 1,762 feet above 
the level of the Bea , at a snort distance is a signal post, or flag staff, commu- 
nicating with the town and Government House, from whence the sea is visible 
to a great extent, and ships approaching the Island from the northward or 
eastward may be seen, in clear weather, twenty leagues off this point is 2,272 
feet above the sea. 

I visited afterwards the new house built for Napoleon, but which he nevet 
inhabited indeed it was not quite finished at his death. There are centra 
dictory statements on thu point at &unt Helena, some asserting that ha had 
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declared fan intention sever to oecupy the house, from a feeling of pique, 
occasioned by hi» having been so long compelled to remain in the uncomfortable 
dwelling I had lust left , others state that he was anxious for the completion 
of the new building, and was about removing into it, although not quite ready, 
when he was taken llL 1 may remark in this place, that very little is publicly 
known at Saint Helena respecting his habits of feelings, and the treatment he 
received from the local authorities , and no doubt many unfounded stones 
have been circulated on these subjects 

The new building, however, would have been a comfortable f and indeed 
handsome residence , m it3 internal arrangements every attention &eems to 
have been paid to the convenience of the destined inhabitant One suite of 
rooms, including every requisite for his personal comfort, is entirely separated 
from the rest, so that he might have lived as privately as he plea&ea The 
apartments intended for company are roomy and handsomely papered, w.th 
elegant marble chimney pieces , the library is hung with bright green, with 
gold mouldings, and glass doors, which gave it a cheerful appearance There 
ib a separate suite of rooms intended tor Count Bertrand, and another for 
Count Montholon , other apartments were appropnattja to Napoleon’s medical 
and spiritual attendants, as ateo to the British Officer whose duty it was to 
watch over the important prisoner The house, externally, haa a neat, rather 
than splendid, appearance Like the old one, it consists only of a ground 
floor , it is roofed with blue elate and the walls are white-washed or stuccoed , 
there is a small verandah on one side nearly overhung with creepers ana 
enclosed by trellis work, intended for Napoleon to walk in, being screened 
from observation, which he always Bhunned There is enough level ground 
about the house to form a little park, which was indeed in contemplation, but 
bia death put a Btop to the works that were in progress for ornamenting the 
grounds , and now, with the exception of some flower-plants and shrubs m a 
garden immediately adjoining the building, there is no verdure to be seen 
from it, but the dark copses of the gum tree the only one that is indigenous 
at 9ami Helena, and which seems to abound in this part of it these have a 

e iy and mountainous appearance, rathpr augmenting than relievmg the 
n and desolate aspect of the scenery around. 

On the whole, in selecting this spot for the abode of Napoleon, attention 
would seem to have been directed to the security of his person, as the para- 
mount consideration rather than the softening his captivity by fixing hia 
residence in a comfortable and pleasant situation Longwood haa no natural 
bfcantieB to recommend it , it is bare and unsheltered often deprived of water , 
in short, the situation offers no advantages whatever, except that of rendering 
the captave'B escape next to impossible. 

We returned from Longwood to the town by another road, leading to the 
eastern parte of the island, and commenting on the left side or James 7 Valley, 
where it is called Side path. Many picturesque spots, containing dwelling 
houses, gardens and plantations, are seen from this road. I particularly 
noticed One, called the Bnars, which it is said Napoleon would have preferred 
for his residence , the nde, and visits to Longwood and the grave, nad occu 
pied the whole morning, and I returned just in time for dinner, somewhat 
fatigued, but very gratified by the excursion 

JDP 


Jews .and tbkis Distribution 

The Eph£mirule$ Qeographiqu of Weimar contains the following notice 
concerning this remarkable people 

u We find the Jewish nation scattered over all parts of the world. Nowhere 
do they form an independent people, and in no country, indeed, have they a 
fixed residence, if we except some villages m Russia ana Arabia, where they 
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live in distinct communities. The number of the Jews is not decreased muck 
since the tune of Dand and Solomon Their population was then four mil- 
lions , at the present day they amount to about 8,200,000 souls, who are dis- 
tributed in the following manner — • 


In Bavaria 53,402 

Saiony 1 ,300 

Hanover 6,000 

W urtemberg 9 066 

Baden 16,930 

Electorate oi Hesse 6,170 

Grand Duchy of Hesse 14,982 

Rest of the Allied German States 18,843 

Frankfort on the Maine 5 200 

Lubeck 400 

Hamburgh 8,000 

Austrian St&tPB 453,545 

Prussia 134, Q 80 

Russia 426,008 

Poland 232 000 

Great Bntam 12,000 

Low Countries 80 000 

France 60,000 

Sweden 450 

Denmark 6,000 

Switzerland 1,970 

Italy 3b, 900 

Ionian Islands 7,000 

Cracow 7,300 

Turkey in Europe 321 000 

Asia 138,000 

Africa (of which 300,000 in the empire of 

Morocco) 504 000 

America 5,700 

West-In dies 50 


“ There are no longer any Jews m Spain and Portugal , there never have been 
any m Norway , Sweden did not admit them till lately , m the Austrian 
States they enjoy some rights , in England, although they participate m all 
the rights of dissenters they have never prospered , in Russia they are toler- 
ated oat under strict surveillance Lastly, in the States of the German 
Confederacy, in France, m the Netherlands, id Prussia, the Jews eiyoy all the 
rights of citizens, without, however, being eligible to placeB of public trust " — 
London Paper 


Bengalee English. 

The following copy of a letter appears in the India Gazette — 

“Honored Sir, — With the atmostsabmisaion, I beg leave to inform your 
Honor that, the Onnga Govind Bose he is my son, and your favorable servant is 
very unable for learned I wish to give him som adulate with your genencrus 
mind, and I allows make Praer Tmple of god for your wellfair 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

S0£% September, 1825 Your most obedient servant- 


Hunting with Tioeus. 

At Nunjengobe, the (JiMta, a species of ounce, resembling a tiger, is employed 
in the chase of the antelope These cheetas lying down, each in a country 
cart, called a hackery, are tied with a slip knot, and hoodwinked. When 


* Tbeae anmbwa nuke n total of only 603,— J5*. A J 
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in thin about a hundred yards of a herd of antelopes, which he approaches 
with the greatest caution the shikaree, or huntsman, takes the hood off from 
one cheeta, and occasionally from two, turns the head towards the game, and 
loosens the slip knot the animal instantly springs from the hackery, and 
makes towards the herd of antelopes, taking advantage of every bush between 
them which can for a moment conceal his approach, and invanablv singling 
out the old buck as the object of his attack. If the cheeta can approach nn 
discovered sufficiently near to spring on the prey, he strikes it down with the 
ferocity of the tiger , but if, as is generally the case, the antelope discovers 
him at a little distance, he darts off with all the speed which an agony of 
terror can umpire, and the cheeta after him , but should the Utter not overtake 
him in the first two or three hundred yards, he usually stops short retreats to 
some neighbouring buBh to conceal himself, and is then in so sulky a humour, 
that it requires caution for hiB keeper in approaching him to put on the hood, 
and re-conduct him to the hackery It the chase is successful, the cheeta 
seizes the poor antelope in his month, throws hia paws round him, and there 
remains sucking his blood until the keeper or huntsman comes up , who, in 
order to rescue the prey from his grasp, dips a piece of raw flesh m its Wood, 
places it in a wooden bowl with a long handle, and offers it to the cheeta . 
while he j& engaged m devouring this, a rope is fastened round his neck, ana 
the prey gradually removed from its sight, until he can be again hoodwinked, 
and replaced in his hackery 


Rajvh of Mysore s Carriaqe 

The Mysore Rajah’s elephant carnage is a most magnificent conveyance , the 
Kenina of Aladdin could acaitaly have done more Its interior is a double sofa 
for six persons, covered with dark green velvet and gold surmounted by an 
awning of sloth of gold, m the shape of two email scolloped domes, meeting 
over the centre, and surrounded bj a richly ornamented verandah, supported 
by light, elegant, fluted, gilt pillars , the whole is capable of containing sixty 
persons, ana la about twenty two feet in height It moves on tour wheels , 
the hinder ones eight feet in diameter with a breadth of twelve feet between 
them. It is drawn by aix immense elephants (with a dnver ou each\ harness- 
ed to the carnage by traces, as in England, and their huge heads covered with 
a sort of cap, made of richly embroidered doth The pace at which they move 
is that of a slow trot, of about seven miles an hour they are very steady, and 
the springs of the carnage particularly easy As it is crane necked, the ele 
phanta turn round with it with the greatest facility The shape of the body 
is extremely elegant, resembling a flat scollop shell, and painted dark green 
and gold The elephants are an exact match, of an enormous size. The whole 
was constructed by native workmen, assisted by one half-caste Frenchman, 
under the immediate directions of the Rajah . — Bengal Paper 


Chinese method of bearing Ducks. 

In China, the rearing of ducks is an object of great moment In that country 
the major part of them are hatched by artificial heat the eggs, being laid m 
boxes of sand, are placed on a bnck hearth, to which is given a proper heat 
dur ing the time required for hatching The dock lings are fed with crawfish 
and crabe, boiled and cut small, and afterwards mixed with boiled nee , and 
in about a fortnight they are able to shift for themselves The Chinese then 
provide them with ad old step-mother, who leads them where they are to find 
provender, being first put on board a sampan e, or boat, which is destined for 
their habitation, and from which a whole flock, often, it is said, to the amount 
of three or four hundred, go out to feed and return at command. This method 
is used nine months out of twelve, for in thn colder months it does not sun* 
o*d, and is so far from a novelty, that it may be everywhere seen , but more 
especially about the time of cutting the nee and gleaning the crops, when the 
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masters of file duck swn panes row up and down the river, according i*ths 
opportunity of procuring food, whmh u found in plenty at the obb lade, ®» 
the noe plantations, as they are overflowed at high water 


Snails. 

It is stated by Mr De Martens, that the annual exportoi snails (HehxjxNnaita) 
from Ulm by the Danube, to be used as food in Lent at the convents of 
Austria, formerly amounted to Ui, 000, 000 of these animals, which were fat- 
tened in the gardens m the neighbourhood Before the revolution in France, 
large quantities of the H a*jxr#a were exported from the coasts of Ann is and 
Saintonge, in barrels, for the Antilles, aud some are Btill sent to those Islands 
and to Senegal for food. The consumption of snails is still very considerable 
in the departments of Lower Charante and the Uirondo. In the Isle of Jthd 
alone it is estimated at the value ot 25 OOu franca At Marseilles the com- 
merce in these animals is also considerable. The species eaten are the 
H rhodostoma , H atperea. and H ventaculaia In bpani, Italy, Turkey and 
the Levant, the use of snails as food is common — Bull dts Science* 


Tng INTRODUCTION AND EARL* USE OF TOBACCO IN ENGLAND 

Tobacco, called also picielt, petum, yoh, cozobba gioia, uppuvoc, dunkol, 
nicotians, Wba sanct* crucis. herOa reginas or herbs a la reme, herbe a l’am- 
bassadeur, herbe au grand pneur, herba medicea, holv herb and by a vanety of 
other names, is well known to be a plant originally produced in America, and 
brought, soon after the discovery of that continent, irom thence to Europe. 
Hernandos de Toledo seut to Spain and Portugal the first specimens of it, 
which he obtained Irom Tabaco * aproviuce of Yucatan, and gave to the herb 
the name of its place of growth- Jean Nicot, ambassador oi Francis II, to 
Sebastian, King of Portugal, on hie arrival in France made a present of some 
to the Greed Prior, who presented it to Queen Catherine of Mediae hence 
four of its other denominations This was about the year IB 60 Seeds of 
tobacco were afterwards brought to France by The vet It does not appear to 
have been known at this period in England,! except by report Hakluyt 
quotes a passage from a narrative of Sir John Hawkins respecting his travels 
in 1664 and 1666, wherein he says, “ The Floridians, when they trauell, haoe 
fi kinds of herbe dried, who with a cane and au earthen cup in the end, with 
fire, and the dried herbs put together, doe sucke thorow the cane the smoke 
thereof , which emoke satisfieth their hunger, and therwitb they hue foure ox 
fine dayea without meat or dnnke, and this all the Frenchmen used for this 
purpose yet doe they holde opinion with all, that it causeth water and fleams 
(phlegm) to void from thair stomachs.” That this was understood to mean 
tobacco is plain from the marginal note of Hakluyt * Tobacco, and the great 
virtue thereof >y X Sir Francis Drake brought the seeds of the plant to this 
country , but the colony planted by Six Walter Raleigh in Virginia first 
introduced it into England about the year I6W, when the colonist* were 
brought away from America m great distress by Sir John Hawkins. Stowe, 
who calls tobacco u that stinking weed so much abused to God's dishonor, 
tells us that it was first brought to and made known in England about the 
year 1666 (which is obviously a misprint for 1585) *' but uqt used by English- 
men m many years after, though at this day commonly used by most men 
and many w&men..”\ Camden says, in the year 1586, the colony before-men*- 


* fticrln a*Yi foWcoo *** io nsunad “ from Tobago, ooe of thfl Csribbee Iilanck, wh«* it 
plKLtiftUly grow*. Rut,, to! ii, p 122, ru 6 

t L>bel ■ stetameat, that it vn cultivated m Knglaad before 1676, is not entitled to or edit 

t v ojag**, ad. 1600 , *oA ill, p. fllfr 
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turned, with Lane, the Governor, “ were the first that I know of that brought 
mto England that Indian plaut which they call tabacca, and mcotia or tobacco, 
which they used against crudities, being taught it by the Indians. Certainly 
from that tame forward it began to grow into great request, aod to be sold at 
a high rate, whilst in a short time men everywhere, some for wantonneaa, 
some for health sate, with insatiable desire and greediness, sucked in tha 
stinking smoke thereof through an earthen pipe, which presently they blew 
out again at their nostrils insomuch as tobacco shops are now aa ondmaiy 
ID most towns as tap houses and tavarnd v * In this year tha English mods 
the first clay pipes manufactured m Europe 

Six Walter Raleigh is well known to have been the earliest patron of tobacco 
At first he Bolaced himself m private with the recreation of smoking, until his 
servant’s alarm upon the discovery and the consternation of his family, led 
him to smoke in public to banish apprehension The anecdote is thus related 
m the British Apollo t Raleigh, whilst smoking in his study, was surprised 
by his servants bringing in his customary tankard of ale and nutmeg Seeing 
the smoke reeking out of his mouth the man threw all the ale in his master a 
face Then running downstairs he alarmed the family with excl unations that 
his master was on tire, and before they could get upstairs would be burnt to 
ashes The very box m which Raleigh kept his tobacco was preserved, says 
Oldys, in the Museum of Mr Thoresby of Leedb It resembled a modern 
muff case, with a cavity for a glass or metal reeeivpr big enough to hold a 
pound of tobacco , the edge of the top being joined to that of the box by a 
collar pierced with holes for pipes ” Sir Waltei earned hia countenance of the 
practice tuque ad nauseam , for he smoked publicly two pipes on the scaffold, 
previous to his execution 

The example set by this celebrated personage was speedily followed by his 
contemporaries. “Though, we are not certain,” says Mr John Lacey, “that 
Queen Elisabeth did by her owu example recommend the use of tobacco, it 
soon became of such vogue m her court, that some of the great ladies, aa *ell 
as noblemen, therein, would nut scruple to blow a pipe sometimes, very 
sociably’ I Not merely at the court, but at church, ana especially in the 
theatre, smoking prevailed greatlv as our old dramas abundantly testify 
The prictice of smoking in churches was earned to such excess m other parts 
of Cnmtendom, tint Pope TJrbm VIII, in 1624 , issued a bull, which is 
extant, excommunicating persons who for A. tobaru) m those holy places. Pope 
Innocent XII, prohibited its use in baint Peter’s at Rome, which Pope Benedict 
XIV allowed, in 1724 , because he himself took snuff’ 


Not only in this country, but throughout the globe, the use of tobacco 
spread with amazing rapidity It was introduced into ludia in the beginning 
ot the seventeenth century, where it fixed itself, as well as in the Turkish 
dominions, in spite of the resistance offered by the absolute monarchs of those 
vast empire*. It seems as if in those diys a sort of holy alliance subsisted 
against the holy herb Whilst our James I was levelling proclamations, prohi 
bitory duties, and pamphlets written with his Toyal hand, against tobacco, 
Jehangser, the Great Mogul, forbade the use of it throughout lus territories . 
Amurath IV interdicted it in Turkey under severe penalties, and directea 
that a Turk, who had been discovered smoking, should be led through the 
streets with a pipe stuck into his nose , the Czar of Muscovy threatened 

E hment to all foreign merchants who should presume to bring it into 
a, where, until the end of the seventeenth century, it was held a am to 
smoke . and the Sophi of Persia, Shah Abbas, issued a proclamation to his 
•rmy, aeclaring that if any tobacco was found in the custody of any soldier. 


• TtHr*triti, hi, p. 824 Sir Rjchanl Baker give* the same aocount of its introduction 
Chronicle, p 866 

t Yoi. ii, p 376 edit 1726 The story \% told, nwly in the name way, in Applet** « 
J**EaaJ, September 18, 1781 

t Observation* *n the Nature, 17 m and Trade of Tobacco, Fal 1737 
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he and the tobecoo should be burnt together Even the Swim Government* 
joined in the persecution of this herb the police regulations of Berne, iu 
1661, were divided according to the Ten Commandment* , and under the rubnc, 
M Thou ah alt not commit adultery,” stood a prohibition to smoke tobacco 1 
The prohibition was renewed in 107S, and the tribunal specially instituted to 
superintend its execution, the “ Chambre de Tabac," existed until the middle 
of the last century * 

Previous to the year 1604, the duty in England on tobacco was two-pence 
the pound , hut James, by proclamation, dated 17th October 1604, added a 
duty of six shillings and eight pence the pound, “ whereby it was likely that a 
less quantity might be broughvt 

The style of this proclamation betrays its author “ Whereas tabac eo, being 
a druggo of late yeares found out, and by merchants, as well denizens as 
Rtrangers, brought from foreign partes m small quan title into this realm of 
England and otner our dominions, was used and taken by the better sort both 
then and nowe onehe as phiaicke to preserve healthe, ana is nowe at this day, 
through evqll custom and the tolleration thereof, excessivelie taken by rf no tu- 
ber of ryotoua and disordered persons of mean and base condition, whoe, 
contrary to the use which persons of good, calling and quahtye make thereof, 
doe spend moat of theire tyme in that idle vamtie, to the evil example and cor- 
rupting of others, not caring at what pnce they bny that drugge, but nther 
devising e how to add to it otter mixture, therebye to make it the more delight- 
fall to tlioir taste, bv which great and unoderate tikmge of tobacco the health 
of a great nomber ox our people is impayred, and theire bodies weakened and 
made unfit for labor, the estates of many mean persons so decayed and con 
gained us they are therebye driven to nnthnftie shifts onehe to msynteyne their 
gluttonous exercise thereof,” 4c 

Not content with this mode of persecution and with putting to death the 
great patron of tobacco, James commenced a clandestine warfare against the holy 
herb To show his contempt and abhorrence, he Bays, in his Apophthems, 
* Were I to umte the devil to a dinner, ho should have thpse three dishes 
3, a pig , 2, a poole of ling and mustard , d, a pipe of tobacco ' But his 
arguments are formally arrayed in his celebrated work called A OountcrbUutc 
to Tobacco £ 

Huj Majesty begins by affirming that tobacco la a common herb “ growin g 
under divers names, almost everywhere,” and first used by barbarous Indians 
bb a “ stinking and nnsavoune antidote” against a certain disease to whioh 
they were subject, ‘'With the report of a great disun ery for a conquest, 
some two or three sanage men ikere Drought in, together with this sauage rus 
tome. But the pitie is, the poore wild© barbarous men died , but this vile 
barbarous cos tome is yet aline " His Majesty then proceeds to show cause 
against a rule derived from ‘ an aphorism in the phisickes," namely, that the 
brains being naturally cold and wet, all dry and hot things are good for them, by 
affirming that tobacco is not simply of a dry and hot quality, but * rather hath a 
certame venomous facultie joyned with the heat thereof and that the suffuau- 
gation thereof being smoke and vapour, being humid, is easily resolved into 
water, “ whereof there needs no other proofe but the meteors, which being bred 
of nothing else but of the vapours and exhalations sucked up by the sun, yet are 
the same smoaky vapours transformed into mines, snowea, deuwea, hoarfrosts, 
and such like watene meteors.” As to the efficacy of tobacco in purging tbs 
head and stomach of rheums and distillations, he says, the fallacy of this argu- 
ment appear* by the description of the meteors “for euen as the smoaky 
vapoura sucked tip by the sunne, and stayed in the lowest and oold region of 

* Bfauwrr'* Very Hiet efc Litt. dans Suieee OodA, quoted in Beokmann’e latwdnoUca to 
Tedinology 

t Bymer b Feed. *vi, fol. 601 

t Po.bbeted enoarmouely, end rs-pubhehed by the Bishop ofWinoheeter with otter efKm* 
5 mm* Work*, fid 1916 
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tie bifp, are there contracted into cloud ee, and fcnraed into «uiw , mo this 
stinking imoake being locked up by the nose, and imprisoned in the cold and 
moyfct br&ines, ib by their cold and wet facultae tamed and cart forth again e in 
watene distillations, and bo yon are made free and purged of nothing out that 
wherewith you wilfully burthened yourselues.” After observing that the 
•moke of Tobias' fish could smell no stronger or be more offensive to the deni 
than that of tobacco, he concludes by pronouncing the practice of inh aling it 
“ a custom e loathsome to the eye, hateful! to the nose, harmfuli to the bmno, 
dangeftme to the lungs, and in the black© stinking fume thereof, nearest resem- 
bling the horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomless©/’ 

But even during James' lit e, some writers were not afraid to speak in behalf 
of thiB much abused herb Thus Robert Karcourt of Stanton Harcourt, in 
Oton, Eeq, m a relation ofhia voyage to Gmaua, m 1608, addressed to Prince 
Charles ''who inherited his fathers antipathy to tobacco) says of it, u Albeit 
some dislike yet the generalise of men m this kingdom doth with great affec- 
fcion entertain e it It is not only in request in this our oountry of England, 
but also in Ireland, the Netherlands, m all the easterly countreyes, and Ger- 
many, and most of all amongst the Turkes and in Barbary The pnee it 
holdeth is great, the benefit our merchants game thereby is infinite, and the 
king's rent for the custome thereof is not a little The tabacco that was 
brought into this kingdome in the yeare 1610, was, at the least, worth 60,000 
pounds And since that time the store that yearly hath come m was little 
lease ” He adds, 1 I dare presume to say, and hope to prove, that only this 
coinmochtie, tabaeco, so much sought after and desired, will bring aa great a 
benefit? and profit +o the undertakers as ever the .Spaniards gamed by the best 
and richest silver myne in all their Indies ” 

When Charles I arrived from Scotland in 1633, he likewise thought fit to 
issue a proclamation, to prevent abuses growing by the unordered retailing of 
tobacco , ’ wherein he observes, that the plant or drug was scarce known in 
former tames, and brought it thus tame in small quantity as medicine, but has 
lately been taken for wautonness and excess “ to satisfy the inordinate appe- 
tite of a groat number of men and w> h«« " He accordingly inhabited the 
retailing of tobacco, except by those who should be licensed tor that purpose * 

A curious circumstance in the history of tobacco is, that it was the subject 
of one of the charges bi ought against the Earl of Strafford The 12th Article 
of impeachment against that nobleman was, ‘That he did import tobacco 
himself, and restrained others , foiced the subjects to sell their commodity at 
low and under values, because they could not import it without license , and 
when hiinselt had bought it at low rates, he sold it at excessive great rates bo 
that he hath made near £100,01)0 proht by his monopoly ” 

The evidence adduced in support of this charge discloses many canoua 
particulars with respect to the traffic in tobacco m Ireland. Hence it would 
appear, that before Strafford’s interference the custom on tobacco was three- 
pence, and afterwards eighteen pence the pound That the price was formerly 
six-pent e, and after the restraint upon the trade from two shillings to three 
sholfingB the pound. That the quantity consumed m Ireland was at least 600 
tons, or 1, 120 000 pounds weight, annually And that Km sale ‘ w the port 
where, in a manner, all the tobacco of tbe kingdom comes to be landed "f 

Although the knowledge of this herb in Europe cannot be traced earlier than 
1660, travellers in America were well acquainted with it previously, not merely 
as a funugatory, but as p assessing medicinal properties Romanos Pane, a 
Spanish monk, whom Columbus left in America, on his second departure from 
that country became acquainted with this herb in St Domingo, and is said to 
have published an account of it in I486, under the names of cohobba or 
ceaobba, and gioia.J Father D’ Acosta, the Spanish jesrnt, in that maee of 

* fl**kworth’« Coll , vol u, p lfil t Tryal of Thomas, Earl of Strafford, In 1S4Q 1441 
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Donwnee and euperatifaon called Buiorux Nixixcral y Moral dc la* Induu* 
describes the petum, or tobacco, as being need greatly as a medicine, and 
also for benumbing-plaaters. Jean Lenus, a Frenchman, who was in Braiil 
with Kona. Villfigagnon in 1657, gives the following account of a ceremony 
among the Can b bees where tobacco was used “ Further I observed, that 
with a very long cane wherein they put the herbe petum set a~fire they 
often tamed themselves hither and thither, and blew out of the fume of thjtt 
herbe upon them that stood round about them with these words ‘ Receive 
the spirit of fortitude, whereby you will overcome all your enemies/ n f " 

It is extremely probable that the Indians were acquainted with some of the 
properties of this plant which we have not yet discovered , for many very 
credible authorities assert that its application m vanons ways, «a a medicine, 
was very general and very successful among them Mr Boylet quotes Guliel- 
ijiub Piso aa his authority for affirming that the Indians cured wounds given 
over by European Surgeons, with tobacco juice Oculatsis itid^m Usiu turn »» 
nosocomiu rehcta vActra et gangrena* ah xllxs, vtl solo tucco tabaci, cvrata. 

In process of time the cultivation of tobacco in England became common, 
and was the chief support of many towns, especially m the county of Glou 
oester and there are many proclamations extant concerning this production, 
issued m the reigns of Jam ea I, Charles I and Charles LL 

But in the twelfth year of the lustra entioned Sovereign, these places were 
reduced to absolute nun, by a law prohibiting the planting, setting or sowing 
of tobacco in England or Ireland “ In regard,” says the preamble, “ it is 
found by experience that the tobaccoes planted in these parts are not so good 
and wholesome to the takers thereof, and that by the planting thereof your 
Majesty is defrauded of a considerable part of your revenue of customs ” It 
was therefore enacted that tobacco planted after lbt January 1660 should bo 
“burnt, plucked up, torn in pieces, consumed, or utterly destroyed.”!! The 
Hon. Dames Bamngton observes of this law, that “ it hath been most com- 
pletely executed of any in the Statute Books "T 

Respecting the qualities of tobacco, the writers of the olden tune enter- 
tained great contrariety of opinion Bacon says. “The use of tobacco has 
spread very wide in our tune, and gives a secret delight to those who take it , 
insomuch that the persons once accustomed thereto nud a difficulty to leave it 
off and doubtless it contributes to alleviate fatigue^ and discharge the body 
of weariness "** Burton exclaims, “ Tobacco, divine, rare, super-excellent 
tobacco, which goes far beyond all their panaceas, potable gold, philosophers' 
stones, a sovereign remedy to all diseases 1 A good vomit, I confess, a vir- 
tuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, and medicinally used , bnt 
as it ib commonly abused by most men, which take it aa tinkers do ale, 'tis a 
plague, a mischief, a violent pnrger of goods, lands, health , hellish, devilish, 
and damned tobacco, the ruine and overthrow of body and souL”+t Mr 
Boyle recordset a case, furnished by a correspondent, of a suppression of unne 
cored by smoking tobacco and another of stone removed by chewing it. It 
la added, by him, that Monk, the Duke of Albemarle, “ recommends it for 
moat kinds of diseases ”§§ 

Were we to record the conflicting sentiments of modem medical writers 
upon the subjects of tobacco and smoking, we should plunge into an endless 
labyrinth. There is upon record one very remarkable and decisive evidence in 
favor of tobacco In the year 1605, Sir Oliph Leagh sent some succours to 


* Bevflle, 4to , 1590 t Porch** Translation , Pflgtim*, vol iv, col. 1138 

j Work*, voL i f p. 498 

$ Fuller’ * Worthies, p. 849 The writer cautiously add* to hi* account of the place* 
where it wai cultivated, “ u for the praiee of Jobaoco, with the vertue* thereof they nay be 
tetter performed by the pen* of Rich writer* whose pallatea have tasted of the **me ' 
t 19 II, ft. 34. 1 ObMrvatMHiB on tho Statute*, p 438 #* Syiva Bytvarum, 

It Anatomy of Melancholy, HJ7S, p 2M U Work*, voL v, p 628 H Ibid, p Mt. 
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ha brother who waa settled in South America , but the expedition in their 
bod lonruey was attacked by famine and diaeaae, and found relief from both 
in tobacco Five of the persons refused to partake of it, and died to a man • 
If the concurrence of almost all nations (our own excepted), including both 
classes of society, can plead anything in mitigation of the reproach which 
tobacco labora under in this oonntry. the fact could easily be made oat In 
Spain, France, and Germany, in Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, 
the practice of smoking tobacco prevails amongst the rich and poor, the 
learned and the gsp In the United States of Am erica smoking is often earned 
to an excess It la not nn comm on for boys to have a pipe or cigar in the 
month during the greatest part of the day The death of a child la not nnfre- 
quently recorded m American newspapers with the following remark subjoined 
“ auupoeed to be occasioned by excessive smoking” If we pass to the East, 
we snail find the practice almost universal In Turkey the pipe la perpetually 
in the month, and the most solemn conferences are generally concluded with a 
friendly pipe, emplojed like the calumet oj peace amongst the Indiana. In 
the East Indies, not merely all classes, but both sexes, inhale the fragrant 
steam , the only distinction among them consisting in the shape of the instru- 
ment employed, and the species of the herb Bmoked. In China the habit 
equally prevails , and a modern traveller in that country ^Barrow) states that 
every Chinese female from the age of eight or mne years wears, as an append- 
age to her dress, a small silken purse or pocket to hold tobacu), and a pipe, 
with the use of which many of them are not unacquainted at this tender age 
This prevalence of the practise, at an early penod, amongst the Chinese, is 
appealed to, by M Pallas, as one evidence that ‘ in Asia, and especially m 
China, the use of tobacco for smoking is more ancient than the discovery of 
the New World ” He adds “ Among the Chinese, and amongst the Mongol 
tnbee who had the most mterLOurse with them the custom of smoking is so 
general so frequent, and has become so indispensable a luxury , the tobacco- 
pnrse affixed to their belt so necessary an article of dress, the form of the 
pipes, from which the Dutch seem to have taken the model of then's, so 
original , and lastly, the preparation of the yellow leaves, which are merely 
rubbed to pieces and then put into the pipe so peculiar , that they could not 
possibly derive all this from America by way of Europe , especially as India, 
where the practice of smoking is not so general, intervenes between Persia 
and China. 


Method of Cooliau water in P re 81A. 

The following is a method used for cooling water in Saree, a city of Mazun* 
deran, according to Mr Fraser A tall and straight tree being selected, they 
cut off most of the branches, and fasten, a tall pole to its top, so as to form a 
sort of high mast , to the top of this pulleys are fixed, by which with cords 
they hoist up earthen jars, filled with water , the current of air at that height 
from the earth is said to cool these rapidly 


Preservation of Gajiden Sekdb. 

The following communication appears m the Madras Conner — 

" I wrote to yon some time ago (.as I thought it might be of importance to 
the public), mentioning that I had received some garden seeds from Scotland 
in an excellent state of preservation from their being packed in large phiala 
(which were left one third empty) mixed with oatmeal. I attributed it at the 


* The name* of these resolute martyrs to prejudice were John Parkins, Edward Green, 
Thomas Stub be, Andrew Swash, and an old man named John 

I Prat B^otanana, who reports thi* opinion, in his In trod to Technology, adds a con 
Amatory opinion from CUoa s Voyage to America, vol, i, p 189 
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tun e to the constant friction they were kept in by the motion of the ship 
can alii# the oatmeal to rub off any moisture that might crude from than. 
Since then, I have had a much stronger proof of the efficacy of oatmeal is pre- 
serving seeds. A short time ago, I opened a jar, which I supposed to be jeily, 
and found it was garden seeds packed in brown paper, asd then putin the jar 
with oatmeal , X sowed them immediately, and every one of them came up. 
Now theae heeds which were sent me by mistake from one of the Bhopa at 
Madras, must have beeu. probably more than two or three years in the country 
from the decayed state id the cork and meal , but all I know for certain is, 
that they were in my possession between foaiteeD and eighteen months It 
also may not be unimportant to the public to know, that 1 nave found the beat 
way of raising peach trees is to take the kernel out of the stone and plant it by 
itself , they come up in eight or ten days. Some that I planted in that 
manner two years and a half ago are now bearing fruit.* 


Inscription at Agra 

The following inscription is written in large characters over the principal 
cate of the city of Agra, in Hindoostan — ‘ In the first yeir of the reign of 
King fulef, two thousand married couples were separated by the Magistrate 
with their own consent The Emperor was so indignant on learning theae 
particulars, that he abolished the privilege of divorce In the course of the 
following year, the number of marriages m Agra was lees than before by three 
thousand the number of adulteries was. greater by seven thousand , three 
hundred women were burned alive for poisoning their husbands , seventy five 
men were burned for the murder of their wives and the quantity of furniture 
broken and destroyed in the interior of private tamiliea, amounted to the value 
of three millions of rupees ' The emperor re established the privilege of 
divorce "* —India Paper 


Caricatures at Bhubtpobe 

The pnde of the Bburtporeans, at the repulse of Lord Lake on a former 
attack of this fortress was kept up by uiruatura representations of the affair 
on the walls of the palace. An English officer visiting the fortress some time 
back, comm imN a tea the succeeding particulars m a letter, of which extracts 
appear in the India Ga-ette of Calcutta 
The visitor entered a garden and temple adjoining erected by the Ranee of 
Bhurtpore On one side of the walls were mythological and other paintingB , 
the figures of the second face are thus described — 

“ At the commencement was the battle of B hurt pore, which I can assure you 
is not forgotten in these parts but on the contrary nolens volens thrown in our 
teeth as often as possible The Europeans are represented advancing most 
gallantly to the attack , in one hand, their swords waving in the air— in the 
other a bottle, at which they ever and anon took huge potations (or at least or 
supposed to do eo) doubtless with the very "provident intention of keeping up, 
or wetting, their courage The Bhurtpore Artillery appeared blaring nobly, 
and European heads were to be seen flying in every direction , but still the 
arm and brandy bottle remained, and even the headless trunk strove to imbibe 
some of the precious liquor, the eau medicinal e, the balsam of life It waa- a 
wand sight — Lard L%k Sahtb and General Marshall SaJub were there m all 
their glory, and were frequently pointed out to us by oar intelligent golds, in 
the true 1 walk in Gemmen ana Ladies' Btyie ' 

“ The battle was, of course, followed up by the defeat , and sure no Walsh 
goats could, have scampered away in bait the style our troops did. with lined 
Lik and General Marshall Sahaba still at their head. We laughed heartily, 
And could not conceal our amuaement at this unique scene , it certainly de- 
htrfrtwi n« hiffhta but. notwithstanding our eicesaive good humour, ennead 
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by repeated burst* of laughter, I could not help observing that a degree of 
ninety w m apparent on the countenance of our guide who evidently, as we 
proceeded, Bhowed an inclination to yield his precedence in the line of march, 
till gradually he dropped quite astern The can Be was soon apparent— he had 
been too prolix in hia explanation of the remainder, and had accordingly felt 
the weight of some sturdy Englishman’s arm , — that was evident accordingly, 
a* we left the 1 Battle behind, and came towards the close ot the ‘ Retreat,” 
(or defeat if you will), a great portion of his former garrulity had left him, 
and by degrees he became totally silent To account for this abrupt change, 
I must continue my narrative Rejoicings of nil sorts, with a grand display 
of fire-works, naturally followed such a glorious victory , and to make it more 
striking, the presence of the Raja was indispensable accordingly the worthy 
and magnanimous pruice makes his appearance in his palanquiu, borne by 
Europeans, and what is more (I blush to think the dog should live), by 
European officers , and, what is moie still, an attempt at a representation of 
aiglets mado them appear very much like general officers , indeed, we fancied 
that the bangywallas behind looked much like the very Lord Lik and General 
Marshall Saheba who had already cut so conspicuous a figure ’ 


Description of Bokhara.* 

The wall of the city of Bokhara is lofty, built of unbaked bricks , and the 
catadel, built of the same materials, is situated on a mount within the city, 
on the north, near the Imam gate it contains many buiidmgB The gate ot 
the fort lb to the south, and wifchm the gate are sixteen guns and five mortars, 
all dismounted A large mosque is situated, below the citadel on *he west, in 
which the King himself reads the Khotbeh and performs the duties nf Pesh 
Imam In front of the gate of the citadel and the mosque there is a bazaar it 
is called the market of the sandy country A gibbet is erected in it, on which 
murderers and highway robbers, and thieves who have thnee committed the 
crime, are suspended after being put to death according to the law There is 
also a market every morning at day-break at the Ohahar an, or the square 
market, the place where it is held being of that form on three aides there 13 
access, hot toe fourth is closed, sad eu tba* S'de books ore sold There aro 
many hot baths in Bokhara and their use ib very general 

There are eighty Colleges in Bokhan, containing from forty to two or three 
hundred chambers that of Kukulfcask which is near the gate of Khiyeh 
Beha ud-din, contains three hundred There is one Muderns to each College, 
and two pupils in each chamber The Colleges are supported by the rents of 
the houses and lands attached to them Their revenues vary from 300 to fi,000 
rupees a year, buttbe King also contributes yearly a portion of the duties, 
and makes the principal Professor an allowance of from five to fifteen talas 
per month. 

Twelve coaa from Bokhara on the north runs the nver Kuhek, which comes 
from the mountains of Samarcand, and flows to the N W , canals are cut 
from the nver, which irrigate the fields and supply canals about the city 
every fifteenth day the w^ter is conveyed to the private reservoirs which are 
filled , the same water supplies the city and fort , there are no wells. In 
the rainy season the people use rain water, after which they are extensively 
subject to the worm in the skin, especially in the leg and knee. Little snow 
Jails m Bokhara , but there is much cold and frost, and the cool weather l&ato 
sight months , the other four are hot and rainy 

The houBee of Bokhara are like those of PeBhawur , they are built o£ 
unbaked bricks, and are two or three stone® high , the walls are thin, and are 
strengthened with wooden buttresses the markets are mostly covered in, and 


• Estraotod firms the Madras Qof*rnm**t Many of the de**B» ar* tenewhai at 
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there are several aerais for the accommodation of merchants, ne the serai of 
A lem Khan, where the Hindus from Shikarpm and other places alight the 
hire of a chamber is one tala per month. The Hindu tr iders pay double duties 
they bring indigo, chiefly, and tobacco Another serai is the Noghaan where 
the Nog&y and other traders put up , the Nogays are Mussulmans subject to 
Russia gome of them are resideute iu Bokhara. ‘•'There are about fifty drug- 
gists' shops in the city, but no physician the practitioners are all ignorant of 
the science, and when any medical Professor comes along with the merchants 
from Peahawur or other places, he is held m very high, estimation The nfbat 
common disease i« the nahteh (Guinea worms', and tew people are free from 
it, like colds iu Hindustan m the winter season Ihey are very dexterous m 
the treatment of it, and extract it bj incision as, if the head of the nkhteh 
be near the wnst and the tail near the eloow, they carry the finger along it, to 
ascertain its course, and then lay the skin open with a lancet of three or four 
fingers' 1 breadth, a little below th*» head, which they draw back to the place 
where the incision began they then make another incision of a similar kind, 
and bo proceed gradually till they come to the origin of the worm and remove 
it entirely Other complaints are fevers, leprosy and affections of the bowels 
It happens, sometimes, that where the physicians have engaged to cure the 
sick, and the patient has died, the heirs have demanded the pnee of blood in 
that case the King has declared that when the physician knows his profession, 
he shall bo held acquitted , but if ho proves an ignoramus he is condemned to 
pay the usual amercement These cases are too frequent to be much attended 
to , but a physician leads but an uncomfortable sort ot life in Bokhara. 

There are about three hundred officers of the Government, entitled Amirs 
and Khans Bee is used m general with the term Mir and when distinct, 
implies a higher grade, as the vizier is called Hakim Bee the father of the 
King was also known by that title The picked fortes of Bokhara are 80,000 
horse , bat the number of all sorts is above 100,000, who oil receive regular 
pay 

The revenues of Bokhara are derived from three sources the land tax, the 
customs, and the tax on unbelievers The first is collected according to the 
rates fixed by Timur , the second is one on for tv of the value of the goods , but 
it is levied only once a year, and the merchant who has paid this duty on his 
merchandize may transport it where he pleases without farther demand A 
thx m kind is also levied once a year on all persons possessed of flocks and 
herds 

The Jezia is levied on all not of the Mahomedan religion, as Jews and Hindus , 
it vanes from one tanga to four per head on males of mature years, according to 
the circumstances of the parties. The Hindu 8 come from Shikarpur and 
Cabal, and remain only from six months to a year, or Bomefcimea two years , 
there are none permanently settled. The Jews occupy about 1,000 houses in 
the aty near the arsenal gate , they are employed in silk manufactures and 
dyeing, or as butchers, ana in merchandize. This tax is the King's personal 
property, the rest is entirely appropriated to public purposes 

Mir Hyder is about thirty five years of age * he is tall and well made , he is 
naturally of a fine complexion, but by the fervour of his religious exercises, 
and fasting every third day throughout the year, as well as by niB assiduity in 
the administration of instice, he looks pale and sallow He wears hiB beard of 
round cut, and an Usoeki cap on his head, with a turban bound round it lake 
an Arab turban. His dress is a kind of tonic, over which he wears a iwna and 
a kemerband, with a dagger, and a robe of a brown color over the whole . his 
legs are protected by short boots of the kind called here masala, bat without 

He rises in the middle of the night and reads the prayers of the season, and 


* Mi Uoororaft few Hm As yrisas U iWut iortynught vesrm el kg* tX A* of bis 
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then pumiea monl and religious occupations tall day light, when, after the 
prayers of dawn, he gives a lecture to about forty or fifty students on the tra- 
ditions of the prophet, and an explanation of the koran He then takes his 
place m the court kneeling on a velvet cushion, and receives. in the usual 
iorm> the Balaam aliknm, or the salutations of his courtiers, which is returned 
by a person appointed to that duty, who replies alikum salaam on the part of 
the King in this audience holy men and teachers of the law Bit on the right 
hand of the King, the khans on lusleft , all are on their knees Hakim Bee 
re* am a standing in front of the Kin g , the royal attendants also stand near 
the K in g on his left all the men of the law and khans, when they come to 
court, are dressed in precisely the same costume. Those who are newly arrived 
put on the Usbek dress for the introduction , they are met by a mace nearer at 
the door of the hall of audience, and led towards the King they stop at some 
distance and exclaim salaam ahkum l ” they then advance some paces, when 
two servants taking the person by either arm, lead him to within a short 
distance of Etie Miyesty It the King presents Ins hand, the person lasses it , 
if he directs him to be seated, the attendants conduct him to a place suited to 
his rank. On his sitting he pronounces a compliment to the King, and then 
states what he may wish to represent. Ambassadors are main tamed at the 
King’s cost. 

After the levee is over, and the persons who assisted at it are dismissed, the 
Ohobdare announce to all who are collected about the cites every morning, 
that if they have any representation to make, they may advance and they are 
all admitted and made to sit down before the King who reads their petitions, 
and pronounces a decision on their cases according to the legal authorities, 
copies of the principal of which he on cushions before him At noon some 
learned men are admitted to hold disputations in the royal presence, and he 
not unfrequently takes part in them He then acts as Pesh Imam for the 
mid-day prayers, when the investigation of plaints is rc imed, and continues 
till afternoon prayers the usual occupations are then lullowcd tall evening 
Evening prayers are said, and some short tune afterwards food is taken .the 
prayers of the night are then repeated, and the King takes his repose for about 
a watch and a half ^or four hours and a half) It any cause requires a pro- 
tracted investigation, it is referred to the Kazi. who must deride according to 
the law, through fear of the Amir, the general familiarity of the people them- 
selves with the Jswt and their ready access to the Kiog The King reads ah 
the prayers for the dead himself 

The King has four wives, besides slaves and one son, sixteen years old, 
nam ed Tors Shah. Be has two brothers, Nasir Uddrn Khan Mir Zaeia, who 
is at present ui Meahhed, where he receives an allowance of three tomans a 
month from the Prince of Persia, Mahomed Mirza, son of Fetteh All, who 
is Governor ot Meahhed The other brother is Mahompd Hosem Khan, 
residing in Shehr Sabz with Neaz All Bee, but supported by Mir Hyder 
Shehr Sabz is a city independent of Bokhara , it is six stages to the north by 
east from Bokhara, and south by east from Bamaroaud two stages, amongst 
the mountains. 

The commander of the watch, patrols every division of the city danng the 
night, and before he sets out has the drum bciten, that every one may betake 
himself home Every person found m the street after beat of drum is detained 
till the morning, and then particularly examined and treated accordingly 

In the month of November the Usbek andBulghar traders arrive at Bokhara 
from toe Russian territories, and bring the following articles for sale copper, 
brass, iron, steel, silver, mercury, coral, cochineal, candied-sugar, white paper, 
broad-cloths, flannel, seal skins and iron and japanned vessels- Id January 
the traders return to Russia, taking with them cotton, cloth and thread, 
coarse chintzes, shawls and Kerakul sheep skins. 

Russia is two months’ journey from Bokhara, north inclining to west , tbo 
road lies across the Sihon, which is frozen over in winter, ana toe caravans 
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cross it upon the ice The country beyond it is desert, and the Kami tnbea 
who occupy the traot live wholly upon the produce of their flocks. 

From Bokhara, the Cabul merchants take horses, horse-cloths, copper, 
jamas of various patterns and brocades, silver, turquoises, coral, silk, tea, 
porcelain, silt handkerchiefs, and cshirraa. 

From Cabul and the Punjab, the following articles come to Bokhara 
Bhawla, turbans, handkerchiefs, chintzes, sugar, Coarse and refined turmeric, 
round pepper and lav book* 

There is no fixed rate of exchange with Bokhara , but bills are procurable 
from the Hindus of Shikarpur, on their agents at Bokhara, at a considerable 
premium, 20 or 25 per cent. If a person carry coin he loses immensely, 
owing to its not being current , he loses less if he buy bullion at Cabul and 
takes it to Bokhara nut that is unprofitable, as gold and silver are cheap at 
the latter place, and the Hindu merchants buy it to a large amount, and send 
it on camels to the Punjab On this account bullion and money are rarely 
sent from Cabul, and goods only are remitted 

The prices of articles at Bokhara are as follows Wheat, the maund, 15 
tangaa , flour. 18 tangas barley, 1-t tailgas , juwar, 12 tan gas , fine nee, 3 
tilas, meat, the chareE, 1 tanga , sheep’s tails, 1 tanga , ghee, 4 tangas , fuel, 
the ass load, 1 tanga , fodder for a horse for twenty-four hours, 4 tanga 

Copper and other metals are weighed with stone weight , one man is equal 
to 27,392 miskals of gold, which is equal to 19,967 rupees, or three maunds 17 
seers, Delhi weight. 

The Bokhara maund contains 16 weight of two half seers 2 half seers 
contains 4 chareks, 1 half Beer contains 2 chareks, 1 charek contains 2 nim- 
chehs, 1 mmcheh contains 2 mm nimcliehs, 1 mm mmcheh contains 10 miakal 
stone weight, or 53$ miskals of gold 

Hakim Amir, or Mir Hyder, has adopted the title of Amir al Momenia. 
His father Shah Murad Bee, was entitled Wall Niami he is of the Munkid 
tribe of Lzbeks, and his grandfather, Khobavar Atalik, was a celebrated 
wamor, who first obtained the rank of Atalik. Atalik means viceroy, or 
representative of the pnnee. 

A grandson of Khodayar, named Rahim Khan, the cousin of Mir Hyder’s 
father, hastened to Bokhara on the death of Nadir Shah, and sent a fictitious 
order to the Governor of the citadel, named Abul Faiz Khan, to abandon the 
fortress. The Governor having, m obedience to the supposed mandate, quitted 
the place, it was seized by Rahim Khan, and Abul Faiz Khan was thrown into 
confinement- Several of the neighbouring chiefs prepared to take part with 
Abul Faiz Khan, when the usurper put him to death, and raised his son, 
Abul Momin, a child seven years old, to the musnud, by the title of Khan, 
whilst he professed to be only Atalik. He also married the daughter of Abnl 
Faiz Khan in this manner six years and a half passed away, by which tune, 
Abdul Momin being a youth, several of his adherents undertook to pot Rahim 
Khan to death At a dinner, to which he was invited by the Pnnee, he was 
fired at by a person stationed privately for the purpose the ball lodged in hns 
cap, but he escaped, and the attendants of the Pnnee were immediately slam 
by his followers. Six months afterwards, having led Abdul Momin Khan to 
the edge of a well, some of the people threw the lad into it , when he had 
been long enough under water the body was drawn up The direct line of Abnl 
Faiz Khan being thus extinct, Rahim Khan assumed the title of Khan, and 
governed Bokhara for two years and a half He left no children, and Baud Bee, 
one of his alavea taking npon himself temporary authority, invited Daniel Bee, 
the uncle of Rahim Khan, who resided m Karunna, to succeed to the musnud. 
He declined the title of Khan, and relinquished it to Abulghazi Khan, son of 
Ibrahim Sultan, a descendant of Jenghez Khan, retaining, however, the terri- 
tory of Bokhara. Ibrahim Sultan was the nephew of ftejeb Mahomed Khan, 
the enemy of Abul Faiz K han, and a descendant of Abdullah Khan AftCT 
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the death of Daniel Bee, his bou Morad Bee succeeded, and continued for two 
yean to acknowledge the nominal supremacy of Abulghazi Khan , bat after 
this period he exacted a formal grant of the territory from that thief, and, 
disregarding the title of Khan, procured a sunnud from the Sultan of Htito, 
appointing him his viceroy, and adopted the title of Wih Niann The rank 
that was granted by the Saltan of Rfim to Morad Bee was that of KutcIii Basin i 
that to Mir Hyder is Mir Akhor Baahi , but the real nature of thnse dignities 
I could not exactly ascertain After the death of Morad Bee, his son, Mir 
Hyder, succeeded, and at first had impressed upon his coin Sayid Amir Hyder 
Padshah Ghazi he applied for the confirmation of his authority to the court of 
Bilm, and adopted all the insignia of sovereignty At the end of two years he 
laid the state of Sultan aside, and imitated the unpretending style of his father, 
assuming the title of Amir al Momenin In 1813, he had reigned eighteeu 
years, and has proved himself in every respect a prudent, ju^t pious and able 
Prince he is, however, somewhat capricious and lu^ty towards those about 
his person, and when displeased, disgra es, or eien puts them to death 
Without any investigation 

Mir Hyder is the son of Shemvban aim the daughter of Abul Faiz khan 
after the death of Rahim Khan this lady was married by Morad Bee and their 
progeny was the present sovereign 

Abol Faiz Khan was Sultan of Bokhara forty jearb the sovereignty was 
acquired by his ancestor Baki Mahomed Khan, a descendant of Jenghez Khan 

After the downfall of Abdullah Khan, the sovereignty descended to Wall 
Mahomed Khan , but he becoming suspected ol adhering to the Rafzi sect, 
was expelled, and. Baki Mahomed raised to the musnud in his stead 

Baki Mahomed resided m Afcnn Kunead, a place near Samaroand. Imam 
Kuli Khan, his son, attacked and captured Meshhed he married the daughter 
of the Governor of Sayid, and had by her Reza Mahomed Khan, and the 
family thence assumed the title of Smd Imam Kuli Khan reigned forty 
years. Abul Aziz Khan, the son of Reza Mahomed, reigned sixteen years , 
when he abdicated in favor of his brother, Sultan Khuli khan and set off on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca he died on the road Sultan khuli Khun had three 
sons, of whom Abdullah Khan succeeded his father and reigned fourteen years 
He was an active and restless prince, and having displeased his Uzbek fol 
Jj-wsre, was killed by them a*- tie Eidgah, in Bakbuni He was encceeded by 
his son, Abulaiz Khan Muhkin Khan Another son Sultan Kuli Khan, was 
made King of Balkh in the lifetime of his father, until he was attacked and 
slain by Mahomed Khan, the son of Beg Murad Uzbek, ot Kattaghau, who 
seized upon Balkh Abdullah Khan revenged his uncle s death, and expelled 
and slew the invader 


The Jews in China 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Jesuit missionaries in 
China made the curious discover* that there existed in that empire a society 
of Tews settled at Cai fong fnu, the capital ot the province of Honan 
Father M Ricci to whom the ment ot this discovery belongs, being estab- 
lished at Pekin, was merely able to collect some scanty particulars respecting 
this Jewish colony He died m 1610 ; and although Father Alem travelled to 
Cai-fong foo in 1613, for the purpose of prosecuting enquiries on the spot, he 
seems to have obtained but little information it was not till near a century 
afterwards (about the year 1704) that the impatience of the religious and liter- 
ary world, which the discovery had greatly excited, was gratified by any 
authentic details regarding this interesting community 
Impelled by the urgent recommendations of European Literati, the Jesuits 
Gozam, Domengo and Ganbd undertook to procure full particulars concem- 
ldg the history and actual condition of this people The result of their 
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investigations constitutes all the knowledge which we pones* upon the iubjeci 
The communications of these Fathers remained for many years unpublished , 
several of them at length appeared m the collection of Lcttrce td\fi-cnte* tt 
curisu&m ecnispar qndqwx Mtaojirntres de la Oo»wa^n*e de Jarm , and the 
Abbe Brottier, in his edition of Tacit os* gave a tolerably full report of their 
contents. Subsequently to these, a letter on this subject from Father Kogler, 
another missionary, who was President of the Tn banal of Mathematics at 
Pekin, was ^published in 1779, in a German journal t A very elaborate dis 
&ert*tion,t from the pen of M de Sacy, upon the MS copy of the Penta 
teach preserved in the synagogue of the Chinese Jews, diffuses additional 
light upon this curious question From these sources, chiefly, we shall extract 
abnef account of this Jewish colony 

There seems ample ground for believing that in ancient tames, comparatively 
speaking Jewish colonies existed in considerable numbers throughout India 
and the Asiatic countries to the north-east The interesting discovery of the 
Rev Claudius Buchanan of the Jews on the Malabar coast who have been 
long settled there, and whose community exhibits all the characteristic features 
of an anciently established and numerous society, is alone almost confirm- 
atory of the fact The Chinese Jews are supposed by the missionaries to have 
come from Persia by way of Khorasan ana Samarcwid, as they possess a 
slight knowledge of the Persian language, according to Father Domengo, and 
their Hebrew writing is found by M de bacy to be thickly sown with Persian 
words. The account the Jews themselves gave of their origin was, that they 
came from Si yu. or the country of the west. They knew, however, of no 
other Jews in India, Thibet, or anywhere in western Tartary The particu- 
lars which the missionaries collected regarding the date of their entrance into 
China are these 

The first migration of Jews to China was dnnng the Chow dynasty, from 
1122 to 249 B.C , they were not, however, Bettled in the country till the 
reign of Ming te, of the Han dynasty, who began his reign AD 58, and died 
AD 75 When the Jews of Oai fong foo were interrogated by lather Gaubil 
in 1723, they declared that 1,650 years had elapsed since their emigration from 
Si yu, with which country (supposed to be Persia) they kept np a long inter- 
course (till within the 200 years then preceding), and restored some of their 
sacred wntingB, when destroyed, bv means of those procured from that 
country The date thus fixed (A D 73), was three years after the fall of 
Jerusalem § The emigrants consisted at first of seventy sing, or families, of 
various tribes, which had become reduced to seven sing, about 600 men in all. 
If the proportion was the same at first, their original number must have been 
6.000 

They at first flourished in China, many individuals having been distinguished 
as men of political power, kno'w ledge and opulence some of them became 
mandarm8 of letters They inhabited Nimpo, Ning h&L Han chu, Pekin 
and Cai-fong foo but their numbers being in the course ox time, reduced by 
the apostacy of many who became Mussulmans, and from other causes, the 
only Jews remaining in China at the period of enquiry were those at the 
latter place, where alone it would appear, they had at any time a regular 
establishment Here they sustained many misfortunes their syuagogue was 
destroyed three times , twice by the overflowing of the nver Hoang ho, and 
once by fire, whereby their records and nearly all their ancient books were lost 

The documents extant in corroboration of these statements, are certain 
Chinese inscriptions found at Cai fong-foo, and expounded by the missionaries 


* Notes et Emend ad lib. iv, o nil, tom ui 

t C <? Murr, Journal von Kunet-OeecAuAt* undemr AQgemstne* LUItratur, Jtr Th 
t Nottces, $o , dee MSS de la Etbl national* (<fa Roi), tom xv, p 692 
j M do Online*, fa a memoir, not pub limbed, on the 71am am of (be Jewish fiumlimeofChins, 
bmm mhown Btrcux grounds tor believing that the flrmt eolony of Jews entered China befcr* tba 
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The first wu written bv a learned Jew, named King chong, A.D 1444, and is 
u follow* — “The author of the law of Y-se lo-ye (Israel) wan Ha-vou lo-haa 
(Abraham) who waa the nineteenth from Ha tan (Adam) * That holy man 
lived 1 46 years after the commencement of the Chow dynasty t Hifl law w&a 
transmitted by tradition to Nie-cho (Moses) He received his book on mount 
Sinai , he there faated forty days and forty nights , he was constantly in com- 
munication with heaven The doctrine contained therein is nearly the same 
as that found m the books of the learned Chinese " The wnter here compare* 
the Chinese with the Jewish doctrine, adducing several passages to prove 
that the Jews and the Chinese “worship heaven in nearly the same 
manner, observe ceremonies, fast, pray and perform ntes to the dead ” He 
then contends, that in the book called Y king, ‘ trace may be found of the 
holy and sacred Sabbath " He adds, that u Moses lived 613 years! after ibe 
commencement of the Chow dynasty f and praises the indefatigable industry 
of Gai-se-la (Esdras) “ by which he restored the books, and polished and 
improved the people” The inscription also states that the synagogue (Le- 
pae-szo) was destroyed by an inundation on the 11th year of the emperor Yng- 
tsong (AD 1446) , that the books were nearly all rotted by the water , that 
the Jews at Nimpo and Niug-hSa gave books to those at Cai foug foo that 
•the Jew Yn came to Nunpo m 1462, bringing an entire Ta king (copy of the 
sacred Scriptures), whereby the other copies were corrected and their defects 
supplied , and that the Le-pae sze, or synagogue, was restoril in the second 
year of the Emperor Hong chi, A D 1490 

The second inscription is by Tso-tang, a Chinese grandee of the empire, 
and High 'Treasurer of the province of Sze-chuen, and was placed there in the 
year 1615, the tenth of the Emperor Chiog ta, otherwise Voo-tsoug , it is as 
follows u The law of Israel Ha tan (Adam) waa the firet man he came 
from Teen-chojj in the west. The Jews have a law and traditions the law is 
contained in five books and fifty three sections. 71 The mandarin extols this 
law, and subjoins “The Jews, like ourselves, worship heaven. The author 
of the Jewian law was Abraham , he was their father Moses promulgated 
the law , he was their legislator The Jews were nettled in the Chinese 
empire in the time of Han In the 20th year of the 66th Cycle (AD 11 63), 
they offered a tribute to the Emperor Hiao-tsong of some Indian cloths They 
were well received, and obtained permission to dwell in Cm fong foo, which 
waa then called Peen leang The Jews then consisted of seventy ting They 
built the Le-pae sze, in which they deposited their king, or sacred books These 
king respect not only Jews bot all mankind , Princes and subjects parents and 
children, old and vonng Every one can thence learn his duties ” He then 
observes that the laws of the Chinese and those of the Jews differ but little, 
since the sum of them is that they inculcate adoration of heaven, veneration 
of parents, and the performance of ntes for the dead He praises the Jews, 
whether agriculturists, merchants, magibtrates or soldiers, for their integrity, 
fidelity and punctual discharge of ceremonies _, and he afhrms that they are 
beloved and cherished by all 


* Tha Chinese Jew a, when qnasnoned upon the point, maintained that -Ab raham waa the 
nineteenth in descent from Adam 

t Although the data of this dynasty is not earlier than 1122 B C , yet, father Ganbii 
observes, the family of Chow reigned long before they conquered th« whole Chinese empire 
for Tao a member of it, ruled m 2278 B C and mails hie brother, fleou tn Prmoe of Tav 
rathe following year Heno* Heon tai, the bead of the Chow family, and hie successors 
am calls d. In Chinese history, kings Subtracting, therefore, 46 years from the date when 
the Chow family attained the kingly dignity (2277), Abraham according to the Chmeee 
Jews, lived 2131 yean before Ghrat. According to toe compulation of the European Jaw*, 
however, Abraham waa bom in the year 1812 before the Christian era 

X The Jews of Europe make only 420 years (instead of 467) intervene betwixt Abraham and 
Musea, 

\ Father Ganbfl says, that m the description of western kingdoms found in the Chhosse 
history of western Tamry, there are five territories named aa above, one of which rsfets to 
tbs country about Medina" 
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The third inscription was placed by the Prune Minister of the empire in the 
second year of the reign of K&ng-hi (A D 1663), and which, after mentioning 
Adam, Noah, Abraham and Moses, celebrates ‘ the virtue of Abraham who 
worshipped heaven, the efficient cause and conservator of the world, not under 
any image or figure ” It notices “ the law which Moses received on Mount 
Sinai,” of which, it states, there are thirteen copies, and ten volumes of other 
books. The wnter adds that the Jews came to China m the tame of Chow He 
praises their religions constancy, and repeats what the preceding inscriptions 
testify respecting the resemblance between the theological tenets of the 
Chinese and the Jews, as well as between some of their respective civil insti 
tutiona. He affirms that the sabbath was anciently observed by the Chinese, 
in conformity to the directions of the kino (canonical books), and that the 
Jewish letters approach nearly to the form of the ancient Chinese characters. 
He then relates at length the particulars of the siege of Cai tong foo, in A D 
1642, when the mound or dyke raised to defend the city against the river 
Hoang ho was thrown down, the city destroyed, and 100,000 men perished. 
He commemorates the reparation of the Le pae sze, in 1654, and the restor 
ation of the sacred books 

There is a fourth meenptaon, containing a compendious history of the Byna-, 
gogue, and of its restitution in 1642 with a list of the Beven Jewish families* 
then in Cai-funfl^foo, the subject of M de Guognes’ memoir 

The synagogue which they call Le-nae-sze, or place of ceremonies (the name 
the Chinese M aliomedans give to their mosques) very nearly approaches, 
according to the Abb6 Brottier, the model of tne temple of Jerusalem, which 
is altogether deserted in the form of the synagogues of Europe. It extonda 
from east to west, S40 feet , its breadth from north to south is 150 feet. It 18 
divided, as it were, into four portions, whereof the first, faces the east, in the 
midst of which stands a Pae-leou, or triumphal arch, whereon is written, in 
the Chinese language “A eem-Tem,” a dedication to the Creator and Pre- 
server of all things. The second division has a large gate in front, with gates 
at the sides, and two smaller ones. Here reside the two keepers of the syna- 
gogue. The uJ-men or second entrance, with lateral and two other {rates, is 
opposite to persons proceeding from the second to the third division In this 
third part stands another Pae leou, on either side of which, amongst rows of 
trees, are marble tablets with the inscriptions in the Chinese character, the 
contents of which have been already given Beyond these tablets to the 
south, is the taze-tang apartment or cell of the Jewish mandarin Chao who 
restored the Le pae-sze, when burnt, and on the northern side, the taz£ tang of 
the Jew who built the synagogue as it appears at present There are also 
apartments for guests and for assemblies The fourth portion of the Le pae 
sze is sub-divided into two the first part has a long row of trees, m the midst 
of which is the heang-loo, a brazen vessel, of vast size for burning incense 
Two marble figures of lions, on pedestals, are close to the sides of the vessel. 
Upon the hons, facing the west, are placed two large vessels of brass to con- 
tain flowers On the northern side is the tiao km, v here the beasts are 
slaughtered The posterior part hath, on the north and south sides, cells or 
apartments (tsze tang) dedicated to ancestors In the midst of all rises the 
temple (properly ao called) consisting of four stones snd surrounded by a 
ballustrade In the area before the temple a great tent is erected at the feast 
of the Taberoad.ee. The temple is about sixty feet long by forty wide It has 
a portico with a double row of columns. 

The interior of the temple is supported by two rows of pillars. In the 
nave (as we should call it) is the chair of Moses, above which there is a dome 
Beyond this is the van-auy pae, or tablet of the emperor, bearing the emperor’s 
name m Chinese characters of gold. Upon the same tablet is also inscribed, 
in Hebrew letters the following sentence “ Hear, O Israel 1 Jehovah out 
God is the only Jehovah blessed be his glorious name 1 May His kingdpm 
endure from everlasting to everlasting Next to the van buy pae stands an 
arch with a double passage, over which is inscribed in Hebrew, m golden. 
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letters u Know, that Jehovah is the God of Gods, the Lord, the great God, 
•trong and temDle.” 

Next to the arch 15 the great table of sweet offerings, upon which are placed 
six candlesticks, of three different shapes , in the tret pair are torches , in 
the middle pair candles , in the two farthest are lamps. In the midst of the 
candlesticks ia a great vessel of perfumes , and near the table is another vessel 
for cleansing the hands. 

Beyond the table is the Beth-el, or House of God, as they call it m Hebrew, 
and Teen-tang, or Temple of Heaven, m Chinese, and which corresponds to 
‘ r ' "olies. This portion of the temple is so a 


and Teen-tang, or Teinple of Heaven, m Chinese, and which corresponds to 
the Holy of Holies. This portion of the temple is so sacred that the Chang 
keao, or ruler of the synagogue alone, is authorized to enter it In this 
sanctuary are placed, on thirteen tables, thirteen Ta king, or copies of the 
holy books,*-, e, volumes or rolls of the Pentateuch, each covered with a 
silken veil, one for each ot the twelve tribes, and one for Moses whn.h is 
placed in the middle The latter is the only book (according to Father Kogler) 
which remains of the ancient copies 

At the farthest end of the temple, beyond the Beth el, are the tables of the 
law in the Hebrew language, written in golden letters 
There is but little pomp in the public worship of the Chinese Jews. There 
are no sacred garments m the temple . the Chang keao, or ruler wears a red 
silk scarf upon the right Bhoulder, which is buuud iu a knot below hit. left 
"When they enter the temple the people take off their shoes, and when they 
pray they turn towards the west They chaunt their prayers, Father Gozam 
says, just as he had heard the Jews in Italy sing in their synagogues The 

S raon who reads the Ta king covers his face with a thin veil (in memory of 
oses, when he published the decalogue) , the reader is attended by a prompt 
er, and the prompter by a monitor, lest they should err According to Father 
Gaubil (who, it must be observed, did not understand Hebrew), they believe 
in purgatory , hell, a day of judgment, paradise, and the resurrection of the 
dead. They acknowledge augels, cherubim and seraphim Circumcision 
takes place on the ninth day, when the child receives a Hebrew name The 
Babbatn is so holy and inviolable amongst them, that they will not light a hre 
on that day, and they dress their food the day previous They intermarry 
only amongst their own class. They evince no desire to make proselytes, nor 
eoheit any stranger to be presea* st the r ntes They bmd themselves by a 
vow never to enter the temples ot idolaters. Some of their customs show 
that they have been corrupted by Chinese manners they pay vows to 
their deceased ancestors, and it is said, that those amongst them who are 
raised to the rank of Chinese literati, worship Confucius Although they 
understand the Mosaical law, by constant use of the holy Scriptures they are 
very imperfectly acquainted with the Hebrew language Such is their vener- 
ation for the sacred volumes, that it is a profanation to copy them with Chinese 
pencils or Chinese ink W hen any individual makes a copy of one of those 
books, he uses a pencil of bamboo and very black ink, which is made accord- 
ing to the European method, at the beginning of the year, after the feast of 
the Tabernacles, and is carefully kept during the year The copy, when com 
pleted, must be deposited in the Beth el, for it is considered a species of 
sacrilege to keep the holy books in private houseB, although some of the rich 
are said to retain a few at home 

The Pentateuch alone is called Ta king , it is written upon long Chinese 


sections (into which the J ews distribute the law*;, one or wrnen is read every 
Sabbath. There are no vowel points, or other notes whatsoever, except a blank 
line between each section The other books contain poiuts. The Chinese 
Jews eay that the law was dictated by the Almighty so rapidly, that Moses 

• The number of *00110119, orparcutha, into winch the Jew* of Europe divide the Penta- 
teuch, ia hftv four See the remark* of M dc Sacj on this point, loc at , p 604 
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waa unable to insert the points, which were afterwards added by the western 
rabbia. The form of the letters in the Ta-kmg, it is uwd, resemble* the type 
of the old editions of the Hebrew Bible printed m Germany 

Besides the Pentateuch, they have only & fragment of the first chapter of 
Daniel, consisting o f a few verses , fragments of seven of the leaser prophet*, 
and imperfect eopiea of the prophesies of Isaiah and Jermiah 

"When Father Gaubil visited Cai-fong foo, he waa admitted into the Beth-el, 
and saw the remains of a Pentateuch which appeared to have been injured by 
water It was written upon paper of a very peculiar character , the letters 
were large and distinct, with accents and point* of an unusual hand above 
them. The Jesuit was informed by the Chang keao that this was the only 
ancient book they possessed The latter rejected the offer of & considerable 
sum of money, for which the missionary proposed to purchase the manuscript. 

The Jesuits (previous to the oppressive edict of the Emperor Yong ching, 
who, out of animosity to the Christians, interdicted them from, visiting Cai 
fong-foo) met with great obstacles in their endeavours to collate our copies of 
the Pentateuch with the books at the Le-pap-aze, and to procure copies thereof, 
through the prejudices of the Jews, who held it to be a crime to lend their 
books to eaters of swine's fle&h 


The name of ft Jehovah" is amoDgst these Jews held to be most holy and 
ineffable , when they have occasion to speak it, they Bay Hotao * When they 
explain the name of God m Chinese, they do not say, as the Chinese 
Christians do, Teen-chu (lord of heaven), but simply Teen (heaven), like the 
literati of China, when they explain feh&ng te. A. similar practice, as M de 
Sacy observes, was not unusual amongst the Talmudists 
The Chinese Jews seem never to have heard of Jesus Christ, they oc- 
casionally came to the chapel of the JesrntB at Cai-fong-foo, and testified no 
emotion whatsoever at the sight of the crucifix. They could give no answer 
to the enquiries put to them respecting the terms referring to the Measiahj 
m the Holy Scriptures, although the Chang keao, when told by Father Ricci 
of the advent of our Saviour, replied that it could not be, as the Messiah 
would not appear for ten thousand years.* 


This total ignorance of the Christian doctnnea is the more remarkable, 
because at this period the Chinese were not without books which treated of 
them, written in their own tongne, and bv Datives of the country That useful 
publication called the Jndo Chinese Gleaner , printed at the Macao Press, 
contained, in its 4th number, a curious account of Christ by a Chinese writer, 
in the reign of Kang-hi, wherein the miraculous incarnation of our Saviour is 
related with remarkable fidelity, and the proper names of et aces and person* 
are given with as much accuracy as the pronunciation of the ju'feing mceiijE 1 * 1 
Mary is written M a-le a , Jesus, Ya~soo , Judea, Yu-teh-a e3 0 f veaVo^V, ft 
and the cross ib represented ns 4 a very large and heavy c f brass to a S 
resembling the chara* ter shih,” or the number ten ( ^he beasts.^^ Qfa* 

The Chinese denominate the Jews Hwuy hwuy, a nai£h sides ce££ e jtfe, *** 
also designate the Mahomedana. The Jews call themselves T±*sil 
Lan mao-hwuy hwuy, because thev cover their heads at prayertndecb^ 
gugue with a blue cap , whereas the Mahomedana wear a wnitifc thfif 0 5 ire-' 
fore they call them Pa-mao-hwuy-hwuy He *o 

Some very curious particulars respecting the pecubinties discd ~n the 
Scriptures, inscriptions and religious customs of these Jews, as ^ Aa con- 
cerning a note found by Father .Kogler subjoined to the first Bection ->Afenesi8,+ 


• In this, at in i former Instance, tie phrase ten thousand y*art is used to denote a long, 
indefinite space of tune. 

+ Thi* note (written ms compound of Hebrew sod Persian) et*t« that the begi*niD£ of 
this law was written m the year 1938, m the month Ab, the first day of the week, and tha 
third day of the month , it woe finished in the year 1937. m the month Jyar, tha fourth day 

the week, the twelfth day of lie month. 
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m tfeeir copy of the Pentateuch, may be found in the elaborate and learned 
toeatuwe of the Abb6 Brottier and M de Sacy to which we have already re- 
ferred , and in an article by Professor Michaelis, whit h appeared in the 16th 
number of his On&itahgche and Extgciische Bibliothek 


The Native Troops op India 

IT 8TK JOHN MAXCOLM * 

"When the British Government first established itself in India, military 
tactics m Europe were in a Iobs advanced state than at present, and the caution 
with which a few Europeans, endeavouring to conciliate the natives of India 
to fight their battles on a foreign shore, were obliged to act, prevented the 
introduction of any part of those tactics which could in the least interfere with 
their prejudices, habits, or religion A jacket of English broad cloth, made 
up in the shape of hia own dress, the knowledge of Lib manual exercise, and a 
few military evolutions constituted the original sepoy and with this qualifi- 
cation, and has English fire arms, he was found to possess an incalculable 
superiority over the other natives of India, who, ignorant of the tint principles 
of discipline (which enable men to act in a bodt > were easily defeated, how- 
ever great their numbers by a small corps of their brothers, armed, disciplined 
and directed, by the art, intelligence ana energy of European leaders 

It waB natural that the early sepoy should share in that feeling of pride 
which his superiority in discipline obtained hnn over hia countrymen and the 
native officers in the employment of the Company were gratified not only by 
the opportunities which they had of acquiring military distinction, but of im- 
proving their fortunes. There were but few European officera in the first 
sepoy battalions A captain an adjutant, with a serjeant to each company, 
was the original establishment Commands frequently fell to subadars and 
jemadars , and the comparative laxity of discipline, as well as the guneral 
corruption of the times, enabled the whole of the native army, from the 
aubaaar to the sepoy to derive pecuniary benefit from the nature of the 
Bemceat on which they were occasionally employed To this advantage, 
which rendered the service of the Company desirable and often lucrative, was 
added a still more powerful attraction in the kind treatment which they 
generally received from their European officers the number of whum to every 
battalion, was bo small, that from necessity if not from inclination, they acted 
as much upon principles of conciliation as coercion, and their authority in their 
corps rested more on affection than tear They were mo 5* particular m their 
conduct to the native officers, towards whom they behaved with regard and 
respect proportionate to the responsibility of their situations One of those 
native officers, who held the rank of native commandant, oiten possessed an 
influence m the corps nearly equal to the European commander As a strong 
and convincing proof of this it may be mentioned that many of the oldest 
battalions of the native army of Madras are respectively known to this day by 
the name of some former native commandant 

This Bystem, which had, undoubtedly, many defects, hod also much to 
recommend it for though the European commanding officer, who acted with 
out check in the exercise of a great trust, generally made his corps a source of 
pecuniary advantage, in which he was aided by the native commandant, who 
shared in this indirect emolumeut , yet both had a strong interest in the 
character and conduct of the Corps, to the men of which they were almost 
always kind and generous. 

An increase of their European officers, a peat alteration in their dress, and 
an improvement in their discipline, made material changes in the constitution 


* From Me PtiiStml Euiory of India, voL n, p. 226 

■) They \rere frequently detached in am all partis* into different p*rti of the country, from 
inh*fcit*nU of which they obtained money on various pretext*. 
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erf the native oorps, and these took place through several causes. The native 
princes had trained sepoys m European tactics , Mid to maintain a superiority 
over them it became necessary that the native army of the Company's govern- 
ment should mske further advances in the military art which they were 
enabled to do, not only from the great improvements winch had taken pl&oe 
in that science m Europe, and from tne example furnished by some of the 
King's Regiments sent to India, but from the number of officers of liberal 
education and respectable character, whom a prospect of advantage had at 
this period drawn to the service of the Company According to the opinion 
of many able officers, it was under this system that the men became most 
attached to their officers, and the native army attained as great a degrte of 
efficiency as it has ever known Captains were selected to the command of 
corps,* which was an object of sufficient emolument and trust to limit the 
views of officers of that rank (then one ot the highest in the service) to its 
attainment These officers were almost invariably chosen from their repu- 
tation as sepoy officers that is officers who united to all the military qualifi- 
cations of a soldier a particular knowledge of the prejudices, habita and 
characters of the men whom they were appointed to command. It was 
observed under this system, that though many of the corps were brought to a 
great perfection of dress and discipline, there was hardly an instance in which 
this was done at the expense of the temper of the men , on the contrary, those 
corpB which were the most remarkable for their discipline were almost uniformly 
most attached to their commanding officers, whom they found as liberal to 
their wants, and attentive to their prejudices, as they were anxious for that 
superiority and excellence in their appearance, discipline and attachment, 
upon which they grounded all their hope*, of reputation and preferment in the 
service to which they belonged 

The native officers continued under this system to enjoy great respect and 
regard This circumstance was chiefly owing to the European commanding 
officer who, from his station, and the emoluments attached^ to it, enjoyed 
a consideration and consequence which enabled him not only to confer dis 
tinction by his personal favor and regard, but to keep in complete check and 
control the younger officers of the service, and to direct their minds to a 
moderate and indulgent conduct towards all the natives , but particularly to 
those who, from their gallantly or long services, were entitled to respect and 
attention, and which it was proper to show them on every ground of policy as 
well as of generosity 

The native service underwent another great change in the year 171HJ, when 
new regulations were introduced, which a tram of events, connected with the 
comparative rank of the Company's officers with those ot His Majesty serving 
in India, had rendered indispensably necessary By these regulations, two 
battalions of native infantry were formed into one Regiment, to which the 
same number of officers were allowed as to a Regiment m the King's service 
Regimental rise to the rank of major was, at the same time, introduced , and 
this, it was hoped, by attaching the officers to corps, would confirm and 
strengthen reciprocal confidence and connection between the European officers 
and the sepoys, which had ever been deemed the most essential principle in 
the constitution of the native army It was also expected that the increased 
number of European officers would greatly add to the efficiency of the native 
corps, as the smallest parties that could be detached would be commanded by 
an European officer, and have the advantage of his knowledge and experience. 


* Theta eelecticmn were nude from the captains fn the Regiments of Europeans m the aarvioe 
of the Company , and it often happened that ofSoers who had neglected to acquire the haguagea 
of the country, and who, from violence of temper, were judged unfit to command natives, 
remained subordinate in an European corps, till they readied the rank of held officer* Ten 
•nbaltem. officers were attached to every battalion under thin fey* torn. 

+ H» had the off-reckazungi of his «crrpa, end, m general, the command Of a station, With 
further emolument*. 
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The most unhappy effect of theae reguLationa was the alteration they pro- 
duced in the condition of the commanding officers, whose sit nation, under the 
operation of them, web attended with little of either advantage or distinction. 
It was, m fact, no longer an object of ambition, as it bad been formerly It 
had become a station qf trouble, without influence and consideration and 
every officer of interest or reputation in the service exerted himself to avoid 
it. and to obtain a Government command or a situation on the general staff 
The bad consequences of this part of the constitution of a native corps have 
been felt and acknowledged , a partial remedy lias been applied , but none will 
be complete or give efficiency to this important branch ot our military estab- 
lishment, that does not make it an object of more value, both m point of 
profit and reputation, for an officer of rank and character to command a native 
regiment, than to fill any station on the staff except the heads of a department. 

The condition of the native officers of our Bepoy corps has often been the 
subject of the most serious attention of Government , but though their 
allowances have been a little increased no measures* h we yet been taken which 
we can consider as adequate to the object of muting and maintaining motives 
for their continued fidelity and atbu hment In an army of nearlvf two 
hundred and fort/ thousand natives the highest pay vhirh a subadar of 
infantry can attain is 174 rupeeB per month , X and after attaining that rank he 
enjoys no consideration which can save him from the harshness of an Euro- 
pean officer a boy perhaps, who has just joined that corps to which he, the 
native officer has perhaps, belouged for thirty or forty years He has, in 
barracks, and in camp, no other a< commod »tmn thin that provided tor the 
sepoys . and although on his retiring to the invalid list, hes pay is continued, 
that la become from habit, necessary for lus support, so that he can make no 

C i vision for his children , and as pride in his own condition, or alarm at their 
ug subject to corporal punishment, prevents in m<M casus his bringing 
them up in the army, they are generillv a burden on him while he lives , and 
when he dies they are left poor and discontented 
There are no doubt, a few instances in the armv where a email pension 
has been given to a native officer, and part of it ins inn* very rare cases, has 
been continued to his family , but such instances have seldom incurred except 
when the pel son to whom tlie reward w is ^ranted had an opportunity of dis 
tinguishing him self beyond all the common ch i <« <>f the service and even 
then, to obtain this notice has required the exertion of all the interest and 
influence of those under whom that fortunate native officer acted It caunot 
be expected that the tew rewards, so obtained, should have any general effect 
as an encouragement to the efforts of tins elms ot our native army Under 
Buch a complete limitation of their views can it be a -oibje* t of surprise that 
ill caseB of severe trial, particularly of mutini the native officers have seldom 
displayed a spirit of activity and zeal ? Thev hat e in such cases been almost 
always objects of suspicion, and have often evinced i sullen indifference of 
conduct, S which appeared to be produced by the absence ot those motives of 
action which were necessary to support men m their situation Placed be- 
tween officers they were bouud to obey and offend* rs with whom they had 
kindred and national ties they had a difficult and daug< toils task to perform , 
if they hsFe failed we must blamt the sv^iem, not them but when we can 
infuse life into that system and elevate their minds to further objects of 
ambition we shall succeed m animating them to continued efforts in our 


• The moat beneficial measure of this nature rpoentlj adopted, la the appointment ot a 
njtbftd&r major to eaoh oorp*. 

t The last returns of tha native army made that amount to 232 366 rank and Hie 

J This is the pay of a subadar of cavalry at Madras A subadar •/ cavalry at Bengal 
has 105 rupees per menaem 

l The conduct of the native officers at Vellore, in 1806, and oi those in the recent mutiny 
at Barrackpore, ru nearly similar they acted in both eases like men who, while dastrona of 
nut foriWtmg what they possessed, were without adequate motive* to make them perform 
With spirit a difficult and dangerous duty 
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semce , until then, they will atop where we do, and be more abxions to «jyoy 
in repose the small objects they may have already attained, than to incur 
hazards disproportaoned to any hopes they have reason to indulge with regard 
to the future. 

If the nature of our power m India requires, as it certainly does, the ex- 
clusion of the native officers from the exercise of high military command, and 
that gate to distinction is barred by policy, others should be opened. In the 
strictest conformity to those principles upon which the native army is formed, 
we might lead the minds of these troops to expect comfort and distinction m 
civil life, as the reward of approved military service , and by directing their 
ambition to the natural and seductive object of acquiring importance iu their 
own tribe, and enjoying some privileges, however trivial, which, under certain 
regulations might descend to their children, we should not only discover a 
motive sufficiently powerful to supply the place of that which a jealous but 
wise policy obliges us to withhold, but place their fidelity beyond tne power of 
corruption If 3Uch measures were adopted, the native service would become 
popular and respected , it would be embraced with eagerness by men of the 
first families in the country , aud m the course of years we might expect the 
attachment of our subjects to be greatly improved by a spirit of active 
allegiance which would be generally diffused by veterans and their descendants, 
whose claim to their rank or land was founded iu the gratitude of a state 
whom they had served with fidelity and distinction 

The men who form the native army of the Company are almost all sober, 
and of good conduct in private life Drunkenness, as a general vice, is, indeed, 
unknown and notorious immorality is rare Bat their virtues are more of a 
passive than on active nature lhey consist more m forbearance, from fear of 
offending against their civil institutions and the rigid tenets of their religion, 
th an from any sense of the beauty of virtue, or the deformity of vice These 
men appear, in many cases, hardly to consider themselves as free moral 
agents they often blindly resign their judgment to the law of usage, the 
dictates of their priest, or the influence of their superiors in caste or station , 
and, under such influence, they change, m an instant, their mild, iu offensive 
and plaint character, for that of the most determined obstinacy and savage 
ferocity 

All the natives of India, but particularly those of military classes, are fond 
of show and of high titles , and they oiten seem to prize the semblance, 
almost as much as the reality of power It is indeed surprising to see the 
consequence which they attach to every mark of outward respect especially 
when bestowed by fheir superiors and, partaking of the character of hie 
countryman, the native soldier of the company, intelligent and quick m his 
conception, full of vanity and a love of pre eminence, if not of glory, is of all 
men the most sensible to attention or neglect. Tho ug h the climate disposes 
him to inertness, and his frame is seldom very robust,* he may be flattered 
and encouraged to make the most extraordinary exertions , while harshness or 
cruelty serves only to subdue his spirit, and sink Him into apathy, if it does 
not rouse him to resentment 

It may be stated as the result of the fullest experience, that the native 
troops of India depend more than any m the world upon the officers who 
command them when treated by these with notice and kindness, and when 
marked consideration is shown to their usages, they become attached, and 
evince, on all occasions, a zeal and valour that can hardly be surpassed , but 
when they have not confidence in those who command them, when they are 
made secondary, nr treated in any manner indicating a want of reliance on 
them , much more when any act of their commanders betrays ignorance or 
contempt of their prejudices or religion, they become spiritless or discontented 
This is the natural cunsequen-ce oi their condition, as mercenaries of a nation 
with whom they have no ties beyond those that compel them to a cold per 


* The Bff&gal native eqldier i* nn exception. 
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iormance of their duty, and such as they form with their immediate officers , 
bat able leaders, who understand how to infuse their own spirit into those * 
they command, find no difficulty in making what impressions they desire on 
the minds of men, whose education aud sentiments predispose them to par- 
ticipate m every feeling associated with military fame aud distinction. 

An army bo constituted, and formed of men of such tempers, may appear 
very susceptible of being corrupted, and made instrumental to the destruction 
of that power which it is employed to protect , but of this there is no daDger, 
unlea" in the improbable awe of our becoming too presumptuous m what wo 
may deem our intrinsic strength, confiding too exclusively in oar European 
troops, and undervaluing our native army Erom the day of that fatal error 
(should we ever commit it), we may date the downfall or our eastern empire. 
Its finances wonld not only sink under the expense of a greatly increased 
European force but the natives of India in our ranks would lose the opinion 
which they entertain of their own consequence to the Government they serve, 
and their whole tone as an army would he lowered, in a degree that would 
impair oar strength far beyond any addition it could receive from the superior 
efficiency and energy of a few more English Regiments 

The employment of native troops associated with Europeans, is a point that 
merits the most serious attention The ablest of those commanders who have 
led them to victory, however impressed with a iust sense of the superior 
courage and energy of a British soldier, have carefully abstained iroin every act 
that could show the least want of confidence in the native part of their force, 
or convey to the latter an impression that they were viewed in a secondary 
light Bv mixing them in every operation with English troops, they have 
succeeded nut only in exciting au emulation and pnde in the minds of the 
native soldiers, which greatly added to their efficiency, but diffused a spirit of 
cordiality and good feeling not more calculated to promote the success of 
their immediate operations than the general interests of the empire. 

These observations will help to show the peculiar character of the native 
Urmy, and the cousequeuce ot all arrangements that relate to the European 
officers of everv rank who are to command and lead them, and upon whose 
disposition, knowledge and ability, the fidelity and efficiency of this branch 
of our strength must depend 

Viewing the subject in this light it appears most important to provide at an 
early period a remedy for the detects of the existing system This Bhould be 
done by measures grounded on sound principles of liberal policy, suited to the 
character, composition, and actual condition of the men of our nitive army 
There is every reason to apprehend that, if these measures are long neglected, 
onr local Governments miy be forced upon expedients which may remove 
partial or local evils, but which will lay the seeds of more general discontent 
and danger The difference between a wise foresight, which prevents demand, 
and that weakness which meets it with concession is immense the former 
is the characteristic of a rising, the latter of a falling Government. 

It would occupy too much space to enter into a fuller detail of the plan beat 
calculated to animate the zeal and confirm the fidelity of our native troops , 
but if the importance of these objects is acknowledged, there will be no diffi- 
culty in devising the means for their accomplishment. 

Whatever measures we adopt must provide rewards suitecTto-their condition 
for a certain number of the most deserving native officers , and these rewards 
should be of a character not only to give life to this class, but to raise the 
hopes of all who shall be striving to obtain similar rwk and consideration 
We have been compelled to cast down much in India, and almost all whom 
we found raised above others in the community have perished under our 
levelling rule. The necessity of creating and maintaining a superior class 
amongst the natives is recommended by every consideration of wise and gener- 
ous policy .and assuredly there is no measure more calculated to aid in obtain- 
ing this end than that of conferring on the veteran, who has gamed reputation in 
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the army, rani, and eonsidaratwa m h» native dufetot, W» L 
oiyect of respect to ha oountrytaen, who will Me in fcia WWW to tha l 
legitimate darn to favor and distinction, whatever m*y have been ha frrmti 
condition Tins mode erf reward is quite accordant with the uugo Crf 4J 
Asiatic States, and its adoption by us would be congenial to the batata **J 
feelings of the whole population. 

The consideration give® to distinguished native officers should, in a greater 
or Jess degree, according to their claims, be extended to their descendant* 
and their sons might be permitted to pa® through the grades of our army 
with a trivial addition of pay, and exemption from corporal punishment. The 
constitution of the army will never admit of our introducing volunteers, or 
native cadets. Every man who entere it must work his way, by his own efforts, 
from the station of a private to that of a subadar , but nothing could be 
more popular with the sepoys than to see the sons of their officers mingled in 
their ranks, yet enjoying a notice and respect that added to the value of that 
station in life to which they all aspired. 

Native commissioned officers, when employed on the staff, as they frequently 
are, should receive a fixed allowance, and not be left, as they have hitherto 
been, to look to a future reword depending as much on the influence of the 
officer under whom they acted as the services they performed The value of 
their efforts, if judiciously directed in this line of duty, is very great, and can 
not, in some cases, be supplied by those of any European officer They are 
also frequently required for specific charge or command, and this employment 
should come under the head of staff duty The selection tor such stations, 
when pay was attached to them, would constitute both reward and encourage 
naent to the class to which they oelonged. 

The above measures would be very beneficial and not attended with any 
large expenditure , but their operation would be limited to the higher ranks , 
and, however much the favor and notice extended to them might influence 
others, more is required to cement the union of the interests of the State with 
those of the general body of the troops by whom it is defended To do this 
effectually, the sepoy should be taught to look to mentonouB services in 
the army as the road to employment under the civil administration of lus 
native province A certain period of service w the regular aimy should be an 
indispensable qualification in all candidates for situations suited to persons of 
military habits , and there is no doubt that all the duties of police, which are 
distinct from the hereditary village establishment, would be aa Well performed 
by men who had passed through the army as by any other class, if nut better 
The sepoys employed in police duties might have a privilege of getting part of 
their pay commuted, if they wished it, for grants of waste land, provided they 
possessed the means of bnDgmg it into cultivation 

The general introduction of such a plan would be attended with great and 
manifold advantages. If well organized, it would encourage recruits and 
reward service, and would promote internal order and prosperity , nor 13 it a 
Blight recommendation that, while it gave the best hold upon the continued 
attachment of onr native army, by multiplying our means of rewarding men 
tonous individuals, it would be attended with a saving instead of an increase of 
expense The only difficulty that could impede its successful accomplishment 
has been before noticed, and the necessity of the measure may be adduced as 
another argument m favor of selecting the Magistrates and Superintendents of 
police from a class of men who are accustomed, to command soldiers. 

Sudden change* m any system of administration are unwise, and it would 
be snffieient, if this plan were approved, to make its gradual introduction im- 
perative The details would be adapted to local circumstances, but no den 
ation should be allowed a» to the fundamental principles on which it is 
grounded. These are political, and connected with our very enstenoe in 
hndia. Onr Government of that country is essentially military, and our moans 
trf preserving and improving our possessions through the operation of oar 
citU institutions depend on our wise and politic exorcise of that military power 
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jq which wboie Jabrv rerta. Thai* a reeognued f*ctjbnt, aatactfr am- 
rietloft of lia truth ia ooatimially unpreased on the ram da of thoao placed «t 
the haad of the Indian administration, it will be m vain to attempt plans which 
inll meet with every obstacle that partial and local views, a desire of personal* 
influence *ad power, or attachment to established system, can devise or create 
to impede and defeat their execution. 


Links on tub Death on Captain Aubke, Bubmah 

The following lines were written by a Captain %n Jhs Majesty’s Navy, an inti- 
mate jnend of the Officer whose death they record. 

Where Heathen Gnndma rears his gilded domet 
O'er foliage nch as VaUambrosa’B shade, 

Mourn we the tenant of an early tomb 
Stern Death 1 thy tax has been too nchly paid 
Honor, youth, valour talent ever bright. 

All that could grace a British soldier's fame, 

Snatched from his country m a single night, 

Leave here of Avher nothing but his name 
The morn, o'er Avaa nch and shady plains, 

Together did we rove at break of day, 

Where ancient Yoettoe’sJ ivy clad remains 
Speak where the pomp of former ages lay 
J Tia melancholy grand that scene to view 

Proud man 1 Thy cities crumble to the earth , 

Thou art but clay May Faith thy hones renew, 

And give thy mortal nature, second Dirth. 

Proms, June 6th, 1826 


Posterity of Milton in India 

There is reawm to believe that the representative of the family of Milton 
might be found in British India Deborah, the third and favorite daughter 
of our great poet, was the only one of his children who had a family that 
lived She married Abraham Clarke, a weaver in Spitalfields, and died in 
August 1727 aged 76 She had seven sons one of whom Caleb Clarke, went 
to Madras, and became Parish clerk there. His children were the latest 
descendants of Milton, and it is extremely desirable that some enquiry should 
be made respecting them by persons resident at that Presidency 


Shakespearian Bridges 

The valaue of these ingenious constructions in mountainous countries ia 
every day developing itself more completely, and they are contributing most 
beneficially to throw open and connect the rugged recesses of the Himalaya. 


• The nomination of native ■ to aituationu in the Police department appear* to be a patronage 
on whioh the Judge er Magistrate, from the absence of all tie* with those who fill them, can 
place little value but these appointments are great object* to men under euoh funcbcmanea, 
and all their influence with their aupenore will be exerted to prevent any change in the 
eyitem^ 

+ The pagoda of Promt, at Peagt Men, ifi beautifully situated amidst forest scenery, to the 
«ast of the oity 

+ Yoettee, or Terreittsry, an anotent city of Pegu tn touted five miles east of Proroe, now 
m rams, long the resident* of a dynasty of Pogu monarch*. The ram parte of masonry may 
be traced for two miles each way, enclosing a square oontaming several villages, rams of 
pagodas, tanks, Ac. The author of 'these Hnee, and the lamented object of them, Tinted this 
■owe of decayed grandsor the day before the one fctal to tha latter 
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A bridge of this description has lately been thrown across the Gin. which 
10 of inestimable value to the intercourse and traffic of the country The Gin 
uses from the Whartu ndge, and after an exceedingly broken and obstructed 
course, falls into the Jumna. The stream is rarely to be seen in mass for a 
hundred yards together, being either hurled down a precipice in the form of a 
cascade, or being studded with rocks In the runs tne rocks are submerged, 
and the torrent is impassable , and in the dry season the depth of the pools 
formed in its channel renders it, in most places, difficult and dangerous to 
ford. The Gin, therefore, is crossed by temporary planks laid from rock to 
nick, but which afford a footing exceedingly frail and insecure, and occasion 
the loss of many lives They are also swept away, not only in the rams, but 
in every one of those Budden swells to which mountain torrents are subject. 
It not unfrequently happens, that a party crossing ia thus separated without a 
chance of being re-united for a considerable interval, and the obstructions 
thus opposed are evidently fatal to the establishment of any regular inter 
course between the opposite sides of the nver 
The suspension bridge over the Gin is 100 feet in the clear, and is fpom 80 
to 100 feet above the bed of the torrent , it is six feet wide, and the tides are 
defended by a close railing, which shuts out the view of the current, so that 
neither men nor cattle are liable to be alarmed at the depth and turbulence 
of the water beneath them. Considerable difficulty was found in sinking 
holes in the rocky soil for the mam standards and piles , bat it was effectually 
overcome by the skill of the engineer, agisted most cordially by the hill chiefs, 
who express themselves fully sensible of the advantages of these bridges, and 
regard them as the greatest benefaction bestowed upon their country 

The bridge is thrown over the river, in the vicinity of Synge, in the lower 
range of the Himalaya, about forty miles beyond Subathu, where the nver 
intersects the new road leadiug to Rampore, the capital of Bisalur The road 
■runB along the tdope of the mountains, and is also a public benefit of no 
trifling magnitude — Calcutta Government Gazette , March 2. 


Lines to the Memory of Bishop Hebbr.* 

BY MB* HKMA.VH 

If it be sad to speak of treasures gone 
Of sainted genius called too soon away, 

Of light from this world taken whilst it shone, 

Yet kindled onward to the perfect day — 

How shall our gnef, if mournful these things be, 

Flow forth, oh guide and gifted fnend, for thee ' 

Hath not thy voice been here amongst ns heard 1 
And that deep soul of gentleness and power, 

Have we not felt its breath in every word. 

Wont from thy lip, as Hennon’s dew, to shower 1 
Yes , in our hearts thy fervent thoughts have burned — 

Of heaven they were, and thither are returned. 

How shall we mourn thee ? with a lofty trust, 

Our life’s immortal birthright from above * 

With a glad faith, whose eye to track the just, 

Through shades and myst'nes lifts a glance of love, 

And ydt can weep 1— for Nature so deplores 

The fnend that leaves ns, though for happier shores. 

And one high tone of tnumph o'er thy bier. 

One strain of solemn rapture be allowed 1 
Thou, that rejoicing on thy mid career, 

Not to decay, but unto De^h hast bowed 1 

•Wen* not certain whedLwthi* piece h M *tw append ia printbe*re^»M 
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l n tho*e bnghfc regions of the ruing sun, 

Where Victory neer a crown ilka tame has won 

Praise 1 for yet one more name, with power endowed, 
To cheer and guide us onward as we press , 

Yet one more image ou the heart bestowed, 

To dwell there — beautiful in holiness ! 

Thine, Haber, thine ' whose memory from the dead 
Shines as the star which to the Saviour led* 


Lbgbnd op thb Jos-Housk, oh Idol Tbmpls, in Hon am 

Jos IB a Chinese corruption of the Portuguese word “ deos,” and is, by many 
Englishmen, supposed to be a Chinese word for ‘ god or spirit ” 

It is even said that a grave English divine, who had been amused by the 
tales of some Chinese traveller or voyager, has argued that Jos is the Hebrew 
J ah, or Jehovah 1 

In the slang of Canton, every idol temple is called a J os house and to 
worship any superior being is expressed by — to chmch.in.jos C kinchin seems 
a corruption of the Chinese tsing, “ to request, to pray,” m the language of 
courtesy 

On the Island Honara. opposite the European factories, there is a large 
rnagnifi' ent jos-house, or temple of the Buddha sect, xu Chinese called the 
Fatrkaou, of which the following la the legend — 

The Hoe-choDg-sze, or Honam jos house, was originally a garden belonging 
to Kokka, the family of K.6 A pnest, named Che yeut. commenced a email 
temple to Buddha, some say about 800 years ago, under the appellation Tseen- 
taow sze, “the temple of a thousand autumns’' It remained an obscure 
place till the close of the late dynasty, about the year A D 1WX>, when a pnest 
of eminent devotion raised its chiracter, and his pupil, or disciple, Oh taza, 
by hjs superior talents and sanctity, together with a concurrence of extra 
ordinary circumstances, raised the temple to its present magnificence and extent 

During the reign of Kang he, thf second of the reigning Tartar dynasty. 
A-D 1700, Canton Province was not fully subjugated , ana a son-in-law of 
the emperor, eutitled Piog uam wong “ the subjugator of the south," reduced 
the whole to his fathers Rwav and took up his head quarters in the Honam 
temple, according to Tartar and Chinese usage There were thirteen villages 
on tne Islaud, which he had orders to exterminate for their opposition to the 
imperial forces Just before carrying into effect this order, the long, a blood 
thiraty man, cast his eyes on Oh tsze, a fat happy pnest, and remarked, that 
if he lived on vegetable diet be could not be so fat — he must be a hypocrite, 
and should be punished with death He drew his sword, to execute with his 
own arm the sentence, but his arm suddenly stiffened, and he was stopped 
from his purpose That night a divine person appeared to him in a dream, 
and assured him that Oh tsze was a holy man, adding. “ you must not unjustly 
kill him ” Next morning the king presented himself before Oh tsze confessed 
his crime, and his arm was immediately restored He then did obeisance to 
the pnest, and took him for his preceptor and guide > and morning and even- 
ing the king waited on the pnest as bis servant 

The thirteen villages now heard of this miracle and solicited of the pnest 
to intercede in their behalf, that they might be rescued from the sentence of 
extermination. The pnest interceded, and the king listened to him, answer- 
ing thus “ I have received an imperial order to exterminate these rebels , but 
since you, my master, say they now submit, be it so , however, I m oat send 
the troops round the country before I can write to tne Emperor " This pnk- 
oesding took place, and the Honam villages were saved. Their gratitude to 
the pnest was unbounded , and estates, and incense, and money, were poured 
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m upon him The ting also persuaded his officer* to make donations to the 
temple, and it became affluent from that day 

At that time there was no hall of the celestial kings , and at the outer gate 
was a pond belonging to a rich man who refused to sell it, although Oh^tsze 
offered him a large compensation One day the king was conversing with the 
pnest, and said, “ this temple still is deficient in having no hall for the celes 
tial kings- 1 ' The priest said, “a terrestrial king, please your Majesty is the 
proper person to rear a pavilion to the celestial kings ” The kmg took the 
hant, and immediately seized on the rich man's pond, who was now very glad 
to present it without any compensation at all The king commanded that the 
pavilion should be finished m fifteen days however, at the p neat’s interces- 
sion, the workmen were allowed one month to complete it , aud by working 
night aud day, finished it in that time 

The Queen, being the Emperor’s daughter, hoped she would be allowed to 
build a palace, covered with green tiles , however, her father would not permit 
it , and the tiles she had prepared were given to the Jos house, to cover one 
of its pavilions and hence it is sometimes called Lok-wa sze, ‘the green- 
tiled temple ” — Indo Chtnae Gleaner 


Pbinceb op \bysbtnla 

The princes who tyrannized over Abyssinia, in 1814 are thus characterized 
by Nathaniel Pearce, an English seaman, who resided in that country for 
nearly fifteen yeare 

“ Has Walder Sarlassey is the strongest pnnee m Abyssinia, and has of his 
own 8 500 matchlocks, besides a gre*t quantity belonging to his chiefs , about 
200 horse, and above 20.000 shields men , still ho ib as mean as a common Jew, 
and a great liar , though he is very merciful to prisoners, and a brave hard 
fighter 

“Ras Gabn is free, but barbarous to those he dislikes he has about TOO 
muskt-'te and few horse, though his country is the hardest in Abyssinia to 
conquer, through the strong mountains it contains, which are cultivated on 
the tops, and have watei 

“ Guxar is not barbarous, though he is of a Garlar descent , he has 8,000 
horse, but few muskets. 

“ Ras Tllow ib not very strong, though his country produces brave soldiers. 
He is an ally constant to Walder Sarlassey 

“ Libban i& barbarous aud revengeful he has about 10,000 horse, though 
Guiar beat him in two battles. 

“ Gog* 18 uncommonly barbarous, and friendly with no one, bat always at 
war , and, indeed, all except Has W alder Sarlassey fear him 

,l These are the great princes who have the whole country m their hands. 
The king, Itaa Guarlu, now in Gondar, has no sway at all, is very poor, and 
has only the name of a king ’'—Bomb L\t Trans , Vol 2 


PEBJTTDIOB IN INDIA 

The practice of vaccination in India is much impeded, especially m remote 
parts of the country, by a pretty general belief that our only intention in pro- 
pagating the vaccine inoculation is to put a chap or murk upon the native 
children, by which they may be afterwards discovered and subjected to a poll 
tax, or pressed to serve as sepoys m our army 
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The Storming of Bhurtporh 

A letter, from an officer high on the Btaff of the army, has appeared in a Lon 
don paper {The Tunes) which affords so fine a picture of the storming of this 
fortress, that we cannot retrain from quoting some passages and only regret 
that its great length precludes our inserting it entire It is dated from head* 
quarters, February 7 

“ On the 17th of January, a breach in the long necked bastion on the left 
being said to be nearly practicable and an impression being made on the bas- 
tion on the nght under which one of the mines (containing 12,000ftia. of 
powaer) had been extended under the ditch, it was resolved to give the assault 
on the morning of the lbth, and the springing of the great mine was to be the 
Bignal for advancing when, the Commander in Chief gave the order to fire it, I 
happened to be near him, and from the angle of that mortar battery beheld a 
very grand sight While waiting in silent anxiety for the great explosion, two 
trifling ones took place the blowing up the counterscarp, and there was an 
exclamation , 1 has the mine failed P At the same instant, the ground, the wall, 
the bastion and its cavalier appeared to heave up , then an explosion with a 
trembling of the earth took place , clouds of dust, and masses of earth rose up 
and rolled off like the waves in a stormy ocean , some of the troops and officers, 
especially those of H M ’s 14th Regiment who were waiting too near, suffered 
much , tnev told me afterwards it was as if the last day had come and over- 
whelmed them in palpable darkness , but it was the last day to twenty two of 
the I4th Grenadiers, who were killed on the spot, and many officers were nearly 
so The Commander m Chief owed his safety to his Military Secretary 
(Colonel Tiuch) pulling him down on his face , Brigadier-Generals M'Comoe 
and Patton were knocked down anparently lifeless , many had their limbs so 
shattered as to reqniro immediate amputation However, the view from the 
battery now showed the rampart and wall rocking and tumbling down, crowded 
with the enemy, who were overwhelmed in ruins In the interstices of the 
6moke from all kinds of fire-arms and inflammable materials of the besieged, 
were seen their sabres flashing m the mornings sun, and the points of hundreds 
of spears gleaming in the dark breach at which the 14th Regiment and General 
Reynell a division had already commenced the fight, with the 59th and General 
Nichols division, headed by Brigadier General Edwards, who early received a 
mortal wound , he has left a wife and four yonng children , she, poor creature, 
rushed into Ins tent in tht middle of th* night, while I was sitting up with him 
having travelled from Agra in an incredibly short time The 59th assembled 
and earned the bastion on the left , the slaughter m the 14th and 59th and of 
the enemy at these breaches was very great , bnt the enemy, notwithstanding 
their brave and determined resistance were soon compelled to give way, ana 
the above two Regiments proceeding, one to the nght and the other to tne left, 
roond the ramparts, fighting at every step, while under them mines were con- 
tinually exploded, at last met over one of the gates. I saw on that morning at 
least 4 000 dead of the enemy , many of them, indeed the most of them, of 
Herculean forms, with gnsly beards , veterans who, having fought and con- 
quered m Lord Lake s attacks, were resolved neither to give or accept - of quar- 
ter, but to live or die with their country’s glory ’ 


The Stjttee 

O ye who faint at fancied ills 
Whose eyes the tear of pity fills 
W hen Shakespeare pictures human woes, 
And with his magic pencil throws 
A semblance of reality 
O’er scenes of mock mortality — 

Can feigned gnef and pain alone 
The acted pang, the numic moan, 
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Extort tie sympathizing sigh. 

And fill with trembling dew the eye P 
O come, lament along with, me. 

O'er the Bad tale of the Suttee. 

See from yon copse the infuriate throng, 
With cymbal a ehnll and rumbling gong, 

In frantic mirth their numbers pour, 

Whilst hellish shouts and wild uproar 
Tear heaven's vast concave, and proclaim 
No detd of virtue— but of shame 
See in the midst the victim move, 

Bent t’wards the pile that bears her love , 
Loose is her long and raven ha nr. 

Her jet black eyes with frenzy glare , 

Her looks, her pallid bps, reveal 
The secret she would fain conceal , — 

The war that racks her throbbing aide, 
Twixt nature and rebellious pride 
Alas i that beauty such as thine. 

Should decorate gnm Moloch b ahniie 1 
But lo * she tends to Ganga’a side, 

And plunges in the sacred tide, 

Where sms (so wily Brahmins say) 

Like dingy stains, are washed away 
See, she ascendB the fatal bier, 

The bed of him she held so dear 
“ Quick, hurl the torch,' ’ the Brahmin cries , 
And swift the flaming weapon flies 
On all Bides baret discordant sound*, 

Which, as the curling flame surrounds 
The hapless victim, drowns her cnes, 

The shrieks of mortal agonies , 

Whilst upwards to insulted heaven 
The yells of brutal joy are dnveD 
Monsters are they, in human guise, 

Who calmly view such sacrifice, 

Or triumph at the appalling sight. 

With all the signs oi mad aehght 1 
0 outrage to Religion's name, 

0 blot upon a nation’s fame 1 

Not Scmd's nor Bra mas mighty flood 

Could cleanse it from this stain of blood. 

R. 


The Bupdhoob of Ceylon 
( From Singhalese Authorities *) 

Before the tame of Guntuma Buddhoot there were twenty six other Bud- 
dhooe, namely, Tanhankere, Metankere, Saranamkere. Deipankere, Candangy, 
Man gal le, Summany, Rewette Soebette, Annamadeye, radooma, Naradae, 
Sammede, Soejatie, Piadaasay, Attodassay, Dammadassay, Sidatte, Tissra, Poe 
pey, Wipaasay, Saykie, Wasseboe, Kirkalanda, Konagamme and Kaykgraemma, 
from these Guntuma obtained permission to become a Buddhoo himself He 
was born in heaven, and named Santoesettie the Governor of the heavens 
told him, that as he had obtained the permission of becoming a Buddhoo, he 
should descend to the earth, and there perform such deeds as should prove him 


* Translated from Yalentyn a A •count of Ceylon 
f Called also Get*m*, Qiudama, *nd Grodno*. 
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to be worthy of hi* new title , therefore he entered into the maternal womb 
of the Qoeen Mahamaye Den, and he is said to hare been there eleven months 
before he wa* bom, and that during thiB time she was sensible of his presence. 
He bom at mid dav on a Tuesday, being the day of the full moon which 
happened in the month of May (B 0 622) , his birth took place while his 
mother was going m her carnage to a pleasure party , she felt the pain whilst 
in the carnage she immediately took the upper part of it, and laid under 
the halgaa tree, she raised her hands towards a branch, which immediately 
bowed down to her reach, and aa soon as she caught hold of it, she was 
delivered of the child As he was known to be a sacred child, without any 
sin soon after his birth a Broma came from heaven with a golaen cloth, and 
laid the child on it This Broma took him up, and began to praise the mother 
for having brought forth a Buddhoo The mother died seven days after this 
took place, and ascended into heaven free from all sins 

Fourperaons, namelv, Patterashte Wirroedde, Wrrroebakeah, and "Wai- 
Issere-Wenm, descended from heaven, and brought with them a tiger’s skin, 
and laid the child on it and took him up in their hands one after another , 
the ministers belonging to his father’s court, who came to pay their respects 
to the child, acted in a similar manner The first time he attempted to set 
his foot on the ground a rose sprung up, bearing 7 00o leaves , on this flower 
he stood, and turned towards the east, on which all the great men exclaimed 
that “ there was no one greater and more powerful than he , v on turning 
towards the other three quarters, he heard the same words repeated He then 
answered, that he h^id no superior that he was the sole master and instructor 
of all men, and that no greater human being was created, and intimated that 
he should proceed into a garden , every time he set his feet on the ground a 
rose sprung up, on which he walked ana this occurred always during his life 
His lather came to see linn, and took him up in his arms, and carried him with 
great joy to hiB palace , a pnest, who is said to have been very often in heaven, 
and who used to frequent the king’s palace came on that day , perceiving that 
there was a great feast at the palace he inquired the cause of it , he was 
informed that the Empress Mahamaye Devi was brought to bed of a child at 
Kumboeluat PueiAe, who would, after thirty three years, become a Buddhoo 
(according to their celestial calculation, thirty three years are merely a few 
days) Tne pneBt, on hearing this went to the Emperor, to ascertain the 
fact, and expressed his wish to see the child , hiswiah was complied with , the 
child, on Beemg the pnest, paid no respect to him, but got up and stood on 
the priest’s head , he was much pleased at this, and took the child, and began 
to examine his body, and discovered 216 signs on both his hands and feet, 
thirty iwo large ana eighty small ones these signs were found only on the 
bodies of Badahooa The pnest then told the Emperor, that as he had touched 
this snored child, he should die m forty five days, but should be born again in 
heaven. The Emperor procured 500 nursee, all of the royal blood, to take 
care of the child , five months after this, as the Emperor And his attendants 
were obliged, to go out to cultivate his farms, he ordered a gold carnage to bo 
made, ana took the child and all his nurses with him , the Emperor used a 
gold plough, and a yoke of white oxen , the ploughs used by others were mado 
of silver While they were ploughing, the nurses left the child in the carnage 
and went to see the work , when they returned they missed the child, and on 
searching they discovered him seated on a large tree , they were so much 
surprised at this, that they went to the Emperor, and informed him of it. He 
came and found the child on the tree, who, seeing hia father, came down into 
hie arms. The Emperor, having witnessed many of hie wonderful deeds, sent 
for forty am Brahmins, and selected eight of the most learned to enquire 
whether there was any sign on the body of this child to indicate that he should 
become a Buddhoo , the Brahmin a, after a very close examination, pointed out 
to the Emperor the different signs' and seven of them were of opinion that he 
would become either a Buddhoo or a king f but the eighth, Rama nat 
Brahmin, after examining the temple of the child, discovered only one curled 
hair, which, the moment it was touched, became as long as his arm, and by 
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degrees shortened; again to tile common Ungth , he mfottaed tike Emperor 
that the child would, at the age of artean, become a Bpddhoo The fit* h- 
mins foretold that the devils were conspiring to prevent bis becoming a 
Baddhoo His father was very sorry to learn this news, aad to guard against 
it, he resolved to marry hia son at that age He assembled 40,000 prinoesw* 
amongst these, one named Jasodere Devi, who was very handsome rthe daugh- 
ter of the king Soeperasoodie), wa9 chosen for hie wife After this marring* 
with her, the Emperor made him a king, and delivered his whole kingdom to 
be governed by him , after this the Emperor sent for the wise men, and in- 
quired whether any signs would appear before he became a Buddhoo , they 
replied, that at a certain time, when his son would be out, he should first meet 
with an old man , secondly, a sick man , thirdly, a dead body , and lastly, a 
sangetanes. As the Emperor did not wish that his son should become a 
Buddhoo, he ordered four strong gates to be made for the city, and ordered 
that persons answering these descriptions should not be admitted within the 
walla When hio son was now thirty years of age, one of the Dwciai'a, or 

f ods, seeing that the time was approaching when he should become a Buddhoo, 
escended from heaven as an old man, and made his appearance before the 
Priuoe while he was walking in the garden , the Punce, on seeing him, asked 
his attendants whether that man became old from age or whether ne was born 
in that state P H»a servant, forgetting the Kings ordera. said that he became 
bo from great age The Prince then enquired whether ne should become the 
same ? to which his servant answered, that men mast become old and turn 
grey-headed at a certain time He then said, if he was to become such, he 
ought no longer to live in the enjoyment of any pleasures, and he returned 
home. The Emperor, on seeing that his son returned sooner than nsnaJ, 
enquired the cause , the servant informed him of their interview with the old 
man His father, seemg the Prince so dejected, ordered a great number of 
dancing women to be invited to entertain hi m on that day , this made him 
forget what ho had seen and heard. At another time, when the Prince went 
out on a pirty of pleasure, he met a sick man coming in front of lnm (this 
man was also sent by the Devetanes, or angels, from heaven) , the Pnnce, on 
seeing him, returned to his house with great gnef The third tune he went 
out he met the dead body, and the fourth time he met the sangetanes his 
attendants then informed the Pnnce that these were good signo, and that he 
should receive great favors from heaven ThePrincess Jasodere (his wife) was 
brought to bed of a son, whom the King ordered to be called ‘ Rahotle. Ooe- 
mai M- v The Pnnce then observed to the people, that it was no use for him 
to possess any lands, wealth, &c. f to acquire which he must take them from his 
subjects, and in doing so there would be no blessing for him , therefore he had 
resolved to enter into the woods and become a Buddhoo As he was opening 
the gates, the guards asked him who he was P The Pnnce, without answering, 
expressed a desire to know who they were P They answered that they were 
the guards belonging to the court The Pnnce then informed them that the 
time was come when he must leave the palace to become a Buddhoo, and 
ordered them to bnug his horse , he mounted on his horse, and ordered his 
servant to take hold of the horse’s tail, and follow him As his horse made a 
great hoibs on going out, to prevent his father being disturbed, and his depar- 
ture becoming known too soon, Devetanes came from heaven and took the 
horse by his legs and leapt over the gates of the city After the Pnnce had 
gooe into the woods, Wasse-Manti Mande (the king of the devils) came to him 
and told him that m seven days he should become, not a Buddhoo, but a king 
The Pnnce demanded to know who he was P He answered, that his name is 
Wasse-Manti Mande The Pnnce informed him that he had left his family, 
and given all he possessed to the poor, in order to become a Buddhoo , that 
nothing should prevent him The king of the devils warned him that he was 
his enemy and if he should become a Buddhoo, and commit any crime, h© 
eh ciuld suffer most severely Of this the Pnnce took no notice, but proceeded 
on his journey He travelled before daylight 120 leagues, when he came to 
the river Amo man am , he is said to have leapt his hors© over this nver, which 
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wu a quartered a mile in breadth , as soon aa be reached the opposite sad© ha 
dismounted froip his horse, and took kia sword and shaved off hie hair, 
according to the custom of those who become Buddhoos. Taking his harr 
in his hands, and throwing it upwards, he B«d, “ If I am to be made a 
Buddhoo, this hair will ascend up to heaven, if not, it will fall to the earth 
again ' as soon as he concluded this sentence. Bietkere, an angel, descended 
from heaven with a gold box, and took the hair with him the same occurred 
with regard to his clothes , he took off his nch dress and threw it np into the 
air .it was taken by the angels He then dressed himself m yellow robes, 
such aa were usually worn by Buddhoos , he desired his Bervaut to leave him, 
and take the horse back to the palace The servant was so fond of his master, 
that, not being allowed to remain with him, he j nmped into the river and 
drowned himself The Pnnce then entered into the woods and travelled for 
six years , he underwent great hardships after the lapse of these six yeirs he 
returned It was customary in the country where he then was. on the 15th 
of a certain month, at the time of the lull moon, once in every vear, that all 
the Buddhoos should assemble at the house of the Princess Sittipetta, m the 
town of Barnas-Noevere , on these occasions the Princess gave a great enter 
tainment, and fed a great number of Buddhoos. As Guntuma was on that day 
to become a Buddhoo, he proceeded towards the palace, and seated bun seif 
under a DOgegas tree and when the Princess tame there to clean the place 
for the intended feast, the Pnnce (Guntuma) requested that she would bnng 
some rice and milk for him also , she asked him lor his basin , as he had none 
she brought her own golden basin, with forty-nine measures of rice boiled in 
milk , he took this with him to a river called Neranjenam gmge, which those 
that are to become Buddhoos must visit , here he took the rice, and made it 
into forty nine balls, swallowed them successively, and considered them suffi* 
cient for lorty-nme days > after he emptied this gold basin, he threw it, accord 
mg to custom, into the middle of tne nver, and he heard the noise when 
it sunk and struck other basins which were thrown there by those who had 
already become Buddhoos. The king of this nver. on hearing this noise, 
noticed that Guntuma was created a Buddhoo, ana came out of the river, 
followed by 4,000 dancers, and musicians, to paj their respects to the new 
Buddhoo Several other kings also came with their suite to see him The 
king of the devils, on hearing that this Pnnce had become a Buddhoo, asaem 
blea all the devils to kill him , they all changed into animals, such as bullocks, 
snak&s, dbc The king of the devils ib said to have had several heads and 
hands, in which he brandished all sorts of warlike instruments , and appearing 
before this Buddhoo, who was then seated under the bbgas tree, he desired 
him to leave that Beat, as it belonged Bolely to him and his companions. 
Buddhoo refused to do bo, and said that he had labored a very long time to 
obtain a seat there, and that as he had now succeeded, in proof of his title a 
sign should appear from the ground . immediately a woman came out of the 
earth, and declared that the place belonged to no other person but Buddhoo 
The king of the devils then commanded the wind to blow a heavy storm, so 
that the trees might fall on Buddhoo and kill him Although several trees 
were rooted oat from the ground and fell, not a leaf of the hdgns tree moved. 
The devil then took a very heavy sword and threw it at Buddhoo , this, in 
stead of falling on him, was suspended in the air The devils, fleeing that all 
their trouble was in vain, and fearing that Buddhoo would destroy them, ran 
away Under this tree Buddhoo remained for some time, on a throne of dia- 
monds and rubies, which was sent to him from heaven , and made laws for the 
people. He was afterwards near a tank, and as it was raining he went under 
a halgaa tree and sat down . a large snake came out and sheltered him with his 
head ? while he was here, the king of the devils sent his sister with 600 danc- 
ing girls , they came up to him, and endeavoured by every means to captivate 
him , but he took no notice of them. As everything had now happened 
■according to the prophecy of the wise men, and as he had become a Buddhoo. 
he retired to a solitary place, and assembled many sangetanes, or pneata, ana 
began to instruct them in his doctrines 
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Tborc mre persons who believe that this Beddhod was* Syrian #e* Mdm 
Iaraehte , <toer» »y he wa» * dificank of liw Apasfle &dnt 'OK»fl«i { hhUisof 
coarse contradicted by the dAte of hia birth, 623 yearn before Christ 
Diego de Costa asserts as certain that this Baddhoo was Joe&aa , tfd* 
likewise incredible. 

The Singhalese worship this Buddboo, and show much respect to him. He 
was always dressed m yellow, which custom is still followed by the Singhalese 
priests , they say that he had spent the moat part of hia tune on Adam's HiU, 
and had remained there until his death , this agrees with the former story of 
his death. The Singhalese also believe that after his death he ascended into 
heaven (this is supposed to have been taken from the ascension of our Lord), 
and that the last place where he rented was Dewe Oor itfce, whioh means the 
Land uf Gods. 


Thk Conquest or Pegu by the Burmese.* 

There was great love and friendship between the kings and subjects of Pegu 
and Siam, being next neighbours to one another, and they bad a good inter- 
course of trade, both by land and eea, till in Hie fifteenth century, a Pegu 
vessel being at Odia, the chief city of Siam, and when ready to depart for 
Pegu, anchored one evening near a little temple a few miles below the city, and 
the master of the vessel, with some of hi9 crew, going to worship in that 
temple, seeing a pretty well carved image of the gv>d Savteny, about a covet 
high, fell in love with it, and finding his pnesta negligent in watching, stole 
him away and earned him on board, prisoner for Pegu When the negligent 
pnests missed their little god they were in a deplorable condition, lamenting 
their loss to all their neighbouring pnests, who idvised them to complain to 
the king of Siam of the thett , which accordingly they did, imploring Jus good 
offices with the King of Pegu to have their god sent back and it happened, by 
the unseasonable floods in the nver that year there came to be a great scarcity 
of corn, which calamity was imputod by the priests to the loss of Sam say 
upon which the pious pnnee sent an embassy to his brother of Pegu, desiring 
the restitution of the image, whose absence had caused so great loss ana 
clamour in his conntry 

The King of Pegu being as great a bigot as his brother of Siam, would by no 
means deliver bach a god who had fled from the impieties of his native land to 
him for protection, and with that answer sent back the Siam ambassador, who 
was not a kttle mortified with the disappointment 
Since fair means could not persuade the Peguer to send back the Uttle god, 
the Siamer was resolved to try what force ^ould do, and accordingly raised au 
army of two or three hundred thousand men to invade the King of Pegu’s 
dominions , and the first fury of the war fell ou the province of Martaban, 
being contiguous to the tern tones of Siam, and with hre and sword destroyed 
the open country almost to the gates of the city of Martaban, where often 
the King of Pegu kept his court, and was formerly the metropolis of an xnde 
pendent Kingdom, before Pegu reduced that country by conquest to be a pro- 
vince of their’s. 

After tlie Siamer had satiated his cruelty and rage, by the dee traction of 
many poor innocents, he retired back to his own conntry, very much elevated 
with pride and vain-glory for his great achievements , but next year he vu 
pretty well humbled, for the Peguer raised a much greater army, and embark- 
ing them in small boats on the nver Memnon, on which the city of Odia stand* 
m one of it* islands, hia army was brought with so much oelenty and seoreoy 


• Bxtnttted from a scare* work, •ntitlud “ A How Aaxnmt of the Bast ladies, iJw 
Obstrvafconj and Remark* of Captain Aimcand or Hampton, who spent hia lima tharofre* 
1081 to 1728 , trading and traroWn^ by lei and land to moat of the Cenlrtrim and labials ttf 
Commerce and Navigation batvoac the Cape of Gwd flop* and the lahud «t } nf$m. ' 
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<rf waters, sooner than their ordinary time, the country about the city ovafv 
flowed^ and spoilt all the Peguer’s provisions of corn, and drowned nearly tho 
half of his army, which obliged him to raise the siege, and retire to his own 
dominions. 

Kelt year, the Siamer, to he revenged, levied another great army, with 
which he over-rail all the inland countries of Pegu that lay near him, and 
annexed them to his own dominions The Pegner, hading that he could not 
recover bia lands without foreign aid and assistance, invited the Portuguese, 
whose name began to be dreadful in India, and by the great encouragement he 
gave them, got about 1,000 volunteers into hiB service Neither the Siam era 
nor the Peguers at that tune understood the use oi hre arms, and their noise 
and execution at bo great a distance terrified them With the Portuguese 
assistance, the Peguer went with his army, which was very numerous to find 
out the Siamer, and having found him, gave him battle , the Portuguese being 
in the front with their fire arms soon put the Siamer to flight before they 
could come to handy blows, on which he left the Peguer’s country m greater 
haste than he came into it 

The King of Pegu was so sensible of the Portuguese service, in gaming the 
battle and driving the biamers out of his conquered country, that he made 
one Sen h or Thoma Pereyra (who commanded the Portuguese m the war) 
generalissimo of all his iorcea , which preferment made the Portuguese so 
insolent, that m a lew years they became intolerable to ail ranks and degrees of 
persons in Pegu. 

Both Kings grew tired of war, but both too proud to make advances towards 
peace, so that for many years they had skirmishing with small parties, though 
no set battles , and wherever the Portuguese s arms went, they had victory to 
accompany them. 

The King of Pegu, to have his forces nearer the borders of Siam, settled 
his Court at Martaban, and kept the Portuguese near him, to be ready on all 
occasions, either to repel or assault the Siam forces, as opportunity served , 
and Thoma Pereyra was the darling favorite at Court , he had his elephants of 
State, and a guard of his own countrymeu to attend him One day, as he was 
coming from Court iu State, on a 1 irge elephant, towards his own palace, he 
chanced to hear music in a burghers house, whose daughtei being a very 
beautiful virgin, had been married that morning to a young man of the neigh 
bourhood. The General went to the hou^ and wished them joy, and desired 
to Bee the bnde The parents took the General’s visit for a great honor done 
them, and brought their daughter to his elephant’s side , he being smitten with 
her beauty, ordered his guards to seize her and carry her to his house. 

Hib ordere were but too readily obeyed, and the poor bridegroom cot being 
able to bear his Iobb, cut his own throat, and the disconsolate parents of their 
injured children rent their clothes, and went crying and com pl a inin g through 
the streets towards the King’s palace, imploring their gods and countrymen to 
avenge them on the insolent Portuguese, the common oppressors of their 
country Crowds of people came from all parts of the city to hear and see the 
tragedy , their numbers grew so great that the streets were hardly big enough 
for them, and their noise so loudthat it reached the King’s ears, who sent to 
know the cause of their uproar The messenger returning, acquainted the 
what had been transacted , and he, to appease the tumult, sent them 
word that he would punish the criminal, and accordingly sent for his general , 
but he being much taken up with the enjoyment of his new purchase, made an 
excuse that he was so much out of older, that he could not then wait on hia 
Majesty till he was better, which answer so provoked the King, that be 
ordered the whole city to take arms, and to make a general massacre on all 
the Portuguese, wheresoever they oould be found, in city or country The 
King’s orders were pot m execution so speedily, that in a few hours all the 
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Portuguese were slaughtered, and the guilty otoudrI was taken ahve, and made 
fast by the heels to an elephant’s foot, who dragged him through the streets till 
there was no akm nor flesh left to cover hia bones, which spectacle appeased 
the enraged populace. There were only three Portuguese saved, who were 
accidentally in the suburbs next the nver , who hid themselves till night 
favored their escape in a small boat, in which they coasted Along the shore, 
feeding on what the woods and rocks afforded them, and at length arrived at 
Malacca, to give an account of the melancholy scene 

Both kingdoms being much weakened with bloody wars, took rest for many 
years, but never entered on treatie§ of peace So about the middle of the 
seventeenth century the Siamer invaded the dominions of Pegu, and con 
quered all the southward of Martaban, takrng in the provinces of Tenasserun 
and Ligore, who were tributaries to Pegu, and retains them still in his pos 
session. 

The King of Pegu, finding thit the encroachments of Siam daily lessened 
his dominions, and his own forces were not able to protect what he had left, 
sent an embassy to the King of Burmah, a potent prince, whose dominions liy 
about BOO miles up the river from Pegu, to beg hia assistance to stop the 
Biamers in their course of conquests And he promised to give good encourage- 
ment to the Burmese The embassy was graciously received, and an 
army of 100,000 men was levied for that service, and sent on transport vessels 
to Pegu, and joined the Pegu annv, who conjnnctly marched against the 
Siamer, and drove him quite out of his new conquests , and when the Burmese 
obseiwed the feebleness and bad discipline of the Pegu army, they even killed 
the King of Pegu and broke the Pegu army, and seized the kingdoms of Pegu 
and Martaban for thtir master, and m that family it continues to this, tame 
The Burmese ruined both the cities of Pegu and Martaban, and sunk vessels 
in the mouth of the river of Martaban to make it unuavigable, and so it 
continues. 

This account I had at Pegu, in Anno 1709 both from Peguers and Portu 
guese, who agreed iu the history as I have related it 


History of tb* Kubtakul, ob Ancibnt Hindu Pbevcer of Madcra * 

Vidya Nag aram Paindtt Kondaypatnam was for many years the capital 
of the R&ya whose Government extended over the hfty six kingdoms (or pro 
vinces), and to whom the princes of those provinces were tributary The 
fUya had 40,000 cavalry, 4,000 elephants, and 10,000 camels, under the charge 
of a principal officer 

One of these officers, named Nagama Nayaca, had a force of his own con 
Bisting of 6,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry, for the maintenance of which the 
pesheush of the several tributaries, from Arcot to Travancore, was assigned 
to him. 

In the midst of his prosperity Nagama Nayaca was unhappy for want of a 
bod to inherit his riches. He determined, at length, to make a pilgrimage 
to Casi (BenareB) carrying considerable wealth thither, he made liberal 
donations and performed various acts of chanty, hoping thereby to prevail 
upon heaven to favor his desires He bathed, as well as his wife daily in 
the Gauga (nver Ganges) they abstained from their customary food (satisfying 
the cravings of nature with three morsels of boiled nee without salt), ana 
prostrated themselves day and night in the sanctuary of Yiswanat’ha Bwanu, 
praying with fervent zeal to be blessed with a eon 


* This history wma compiled from Hindu authorities by a native of Southern India. We 
are indebted for it to the kindness of Sir Alexander J ohnaton, late Chief Justice snd Pros dent 
ofthfl Council at Ceylon, who procured It whilst prosecuting his researches into the history 
nd fintaquittea of that comparatively neglected, bat highly interesting portion of Hindustan, 
tito 8cm thorn Provinces. 
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Ob the fortieth day, whilst they thus lay in the presence of the Swami, the 
Nayaca saw in a dream a venerable man approach him with a smiling aspect, 
who said to him, “ Your prayers are heard, and yon shall obtain your desire 
Ansa early m the morning , make two genuflexions, and then bathe in the 
Ganga, where yon shall have a Bight of me , after which you may return to 
your own country, and your washes will be in due tune accomplished-” 

When he awoke, Nogama Nayaca acquainted hiB consort with his dream, 
and both placed so much confidence in it, that they prayed and went to bathe 
as commanded They entered the nver at the usual place, and whilst pre- 
paring to bathe, felt something beneath their feet as if pricking them , they 
removed to another part of the river Mum the same thing occurred again, 
and again At length the Navaca, surprised ducked under water, and grasp- 
ing a stone which attached itself to his foot, drew it out, wheD to ins astonish- 
ment he beheld an emerald m tbe form of a Iingam Remembering the 
dream, and assured tint the Swam! had thus become manifest, in token of 
the promise, the Nayaca and his contort worshipped it piously performing 
every puja, and returned with the lingam to their own country 

In due time, Nagama Nayaca had a bon. whom he named Viswanafha Na 
y'lca, after the few ami , and considering inm an a gilt from God, neglected 
nothing in his education to render him able *nd intelligent He was taught 
the use of weapons and when hb attained his sixteenth year he was admired 
for the beauty of his person and his natural and acquired talents. 

In this capital was the temple of a durga, or goddess, to whom an annual 
festival was celebrated in tbe mouth of September It terminated with the 
offering of a wild buffalo to the goddess, on the tenth day This buffalo was 
usually hunted m the forest bv the prince of the kingdom On the eighth day, 
the li&vn, with his party went as usual into the woods for this purpose, and 
n buffalo was reported to be caught in the snare laid by the huntsmen This 
beast was remarkable for the ltngth of its horns, which bent backward as far 
as its tail , wherefore the Raya and his principal officers were apprehensive it 
would be difficult b) sacrifice it with one blow, the failure of which would be 
an omen portending some calamity to the kingdom ill the bold and strong 
persons in the lULyas service were conaulted a B to the possibility of cutting 
through the horns and severing the head at one blow, but they were diffident 
of success. 

On the night of the ninth day of the festival, Viawmatha Nayaca was 
informed of this matter by the godde s in a dream, who advised him to off< r 
to the Raya to aacnfire the buffalo at one blow, provided he would give him a 
sword from the select number preserved in a chest in hia Treasury , and as the 
Raya would grant his lequest, he would find at the top a sword, the blade of 
which would be two i ubits long and eight inches hroid with which he might 
cut through the horns and Bever the head at one blow the action (he was 
farther told) would highly please the llk\n and conduce to the rapid increase 
of Viawanat’hVa happiness, so that he would one day away the sepptre over 
the R&yVa kingdom 

ViBwanat’ha Nayaca went early next morning tu the Rivas hall of audience 
and found him Burroundtd by his munoters and chief officers, discussing the 
necessity aud the improbability qf the sacrifice the apprehension of &ome 
calamity was visible in their countenances \ lswamvt ha Nay ica affected 
ignorance ot the matter, and upon being told the cause of their dismay, 
stopped forward and after an obeisance to the Ravi, made a tender ot bis 
services. The Rk>a was surprised it his boldness and advortiml him of the 
danger attending his failure , upon receiving is^ur wices of success, he enquired 
his wish Yisw&nat'ka Ntyata replied tliafc ho desired only a sword from the 
chosen number and upon being told to make Jus choice, ho went to the 
Treasury Having opened the t heat, a sword corresponding with the descrip- 
tion given by the goddess appeared m motion as if endued with life He 
took, it and returned to the hail of audience, from whence he departed home 
He then proceeded to the temple of the goddess, where, after due invocation, 
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m the pwetw of the Bays «d > vwt «».mbi«e of peopk <rf »U nuJa. fa 
,7/^-j w ^d. and with one blow severed the buffalos head from his body- 
KX ™ delighted with Viswan atfha Nay**, attributed his ability to 
his extraordinary birth, presented him with ail the jewels «d apparel oa hia 
pereon, gave him a respectable rank, and promised to wait him 

Some of the petty princes m the north having booh after revolted from the 
Riva, and expelled his troops from the forts, Viawanatfh& Nayaca was sent to 
pnnfii the rebels. He succeeded in the war, took the rebels prisoners, 
appointed fit persons to manage the conquered territories, and returned 
triumphant to the RAya with the captured treasure and epoiL The prmce was 
so well pleased with Viswanafha Nayaca's conduct, that, as a mart; of hia 
favor he presented him with all the banners and trophies which belonged to 
the rebeluoua princes, as well as some of his own, and kept him near hia 
person. 

Vira Sagara Sholen, King of Tanjore, one of the tributaries, having con 
ceived a desire of extending his dominions, invaded the territories of Chandra 
Sagara Paundien, King ot Madura, with a formidable force, and conquered 
him. The King of Madura and hiB sou lied for protection to the RAya, to 
whom he complained of the King of Tanj ore’s aggression. The Raya, pro- 
voked at the presumption of the latter, ordered Nagama Nayaca to march 
against the Tanjore Kmg, to punish him for disturbing the Madura Province 
and to reinstate the expelled pnnce Nagama Nayaca promised faithful obe- 
dience , he proceeded with a sufficient force against the Tanjonans whom he 
subdued , but instead of reinstating the Kmg of Madura, he assumed the 
Government, and declared himself Kmg 


The Kmg of Madura, thus cheated of his kingdom returned to the RAya, 
and complained of the treacherous conduct of Nagama Nayaca The Raya 
WTote a mandate to the Nayaca, requiring hun hi reinstate the fugitive King 
without delay , but Nagama Nayaca disregarded the mandate retamed posses 
axon of Madura, and selecting some officers of the Totea caste who accom 
pained him, appointed them to command the fortresses in the Madura Pro- 
vince , allotting them sufficient land* to be held by them, to repeal attacks 
He, moreover, adopted measures of security against any invasion by the RAya 


The King of Madura complained bitterly in the Rfiya's presence of Nagama 
Nayaca whose conduct so exasperated the RAya, that he summoned his prin- 
cipal officers, and apprising them of Nagama Nayaca s rebellion, demanded 
wmch of them would take the command ot the force he designed to send 
against the rebel, to ohtain his head The officers, without replying, looked 
at each other , as none offered to undertake the command, Viswanafha 
Nayaca, after making obeisance tendered his services to march against his 
father, and punctually execute the RAya’a orders. The prmce, astonished at 
euch an unnatural proposal, and suspecting his sincerity, enquired if he meant 
to join his rebellious parent , but receiving the most solemn protestations of 
allegiance and attachment, he entrusted Viswanatha with a force sufficient for 
the object. 


On amviag at the frontiers of Madura and within sight of the fort, Viswa- 
n&tha Nayaca encamped, and acquainted his father with the object of hia 
expedition. The latter, exasperated at his son’s unnatural and presumptuous 
act immediately marched out of the fort and encamped opposite to hun. 
Viswanat'ha expostulated with his lather on his rebellious oondaot, and 
entreated hun to obey the RAya’s authority and reinstate the Kmg of Madura 
without delay when he would intercede with the Raya in his behalf But his 
endeavours being fruitless, and serving only to increase his father's obstinacy 
and rage he was under the painful necessity of preparing for battle with his 
father The conflict lasted several days, and ended m the defeat of Nagama 
Nayaca, who was taken prisoner by his son Viswanat’ha Nayaca reinstated 
the Kmg of Madura, and returned to Yidya N agar am with his prisoner, 
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whom be delivered to tie R&yu. The pnnce was bo pleased with Viswanafha a 
fidelity, that he loaded him with jewels, and having praised h*a braveiy and 
other eminent virtues, declared, he forgave the father# crime for the sake of 
the son 

The King of Madura dving soon after, was succeeded by his son, by whose 
untimely death, some years afterwards, tne family became extinct Tne Riva 
summoned Viswanafha Najaca to his presence, and oommendiug him in public 
for the great semce3 be had rendered to his Government, declared he was 
happy in being now able to reward them by naming him to succeed to the 
throne of Madura, according to hia former promise of exalting him. He 
then caused h i m to be bathed with watA from the Ganga, invested him with 
royal robes, conferred upon him the title of Paundien Raja, with other marks 
of distinction, and despatched him to the Government of Madura, to be held 
in perpetuity by him and hia heirs When Via wan at ha Nayaca, took leave 
of the R£yA, he requested permission to take with him the image of the 
durga (or goddess), which was granted 

On hia arrival at Madura, he received the sceptre from the respectable brah 
mins of the temple, aud appointed Ireyanayagoin Moodelly bis minister He 
applied his attention to the enlargement of the tort, the construction of tem- 
ples and agTara, and the establishment of villages He caused new tanks and 
water -courses to be dug, and their b inks to be strengthened to prevent injury 
from the muud itions of the Yvgay river As the travellers and pilgrims from, 
the north to Sreerungnm and rwuneswu'am were molested by the Kuilera of 
Wisinganad ^between Tanjore and Tnchinopoly), which was dependent upon 
Taryurej frequent complaints were made of the inroads of these hullere and 
the Poligara m the nciglibourhoo 1 The King of Tanjore was often called 
upon to repair the losses sustained on such occasions, which caused many of 
the differences between the two princes It was therefore agreed that the fort 
of Yullum should be transferred to Tanjore in exchange for Tnchinopoly in 
order to extinguish these disorders lhe fort of Tnchinopoly was then 
enlarged, and u trench dug around it , the teppacolum was alBo dug m the 
fort, & palace built there for Yiawanatha Nayaca, and other improvements 
were made beneficial to the province Temples and agrars were then built 
along the banks of the Caurery mer and measures were taken to reduce the 
refractory Kuilera aud Pohgara to obedience 

When these important projects were completed, and the temple of Sreeran- 
gum was enlarged, Viswanat’hu Nayaca sent his minister with a strong force 
to tranquillize the Tmnevelly province But upon his arrival, the rebellious 
conduct of five petty raias obstructed this object , they presumptuously cbsl 
lenged the minister, ana refused to acknowledge his master's authority Hosti- 
lities therefore commenced and the minister was totally defeated by the rebels, 
and obliged to call for assistance ViswanatTia Nayaca thereupon marched 
from hiB capital at the head of a strong force, and joining his minister, attack- 
ed the five rebels, who, being well prepared, fought with determined bravery, 
so that the Kiug’s army was forced to fill back with considerable loss. The 
women and families ot those who fell made bitter lamentations, Viswanafc'ha 
Nayaca, hearing of thiSj was greatly grieved, and despatched an embassy to 
the five rajas, offering, in ordpr to save further bloodshed, to fight all five of 
them himself, upon condition that if he was victonouB, they should surrender 
their whole country and property to him , and if they triumphed, he should 
Burrecder hie kingdom and become their BuuieCt This proposal being accepted, 
the agreement was engraved on a copper plate fixed to the top ot a pole, ana 
set up m the field of "battle The braveet of the chieftaina then armed, and. 
mounting hu spirited horse, approached Viswanat’ha Nayaca, and attacked 
him with great fury , but the pnnce parried all the attempts of the chieftain 
with great dexterity and warning him to be on hiB guard, attacked him in 
turn, and soon, by* a decisive stroke. Bevered him in two The other four 
rajas thereupon immediately fled This contest was bo aenoua, that all the 
devergula (gods) were in the air looking upon the Bpectacle, and as a mark of 
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their approbation, caused a shower of flowers to fall upon the conqueror 
Viswsnat'ha Nrvf.cs and his minister then went to bathe in the river Tata 
browaney (at Tmnevelly), and ordered the temple and town of TinneTelly to 
be greatly enlarged He moreover caused the impoverished villages on the bank 
of the nver to be peopled, and every encouragement afforded to the ryots to 
cultivate the arable lands , large tanks- were constructed and others substan- 
tially repaired. Several of the officers of the Totea caste, who accompanied 
the minister m this expedition, rendered essential service , they received suit- 
able marks of favor, and were appointed not only as Pohgare, but had por- 
tions of caw el lands assigned them. Their number was seventy two , and m 
order that each of these Poligars might have a duty in defending the fort of 
Madura, the same number of Dastiou9 was built fur its protection This took 
place in the year 1354 of the era of Silivah&na, from which year till 1380 
(from AD 1431—1457) YiswanatTia Nayaca remained in the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of his Government 

He was succeeded by his son, Parea Cnshnapa Nayaca, in whose reign a 
Pohgar, named Toombeckee Nayaca, famed for maintaining 1,000 horses of 
every color having usurped great part of the Madura kingdom, established 
him6elf at Pennagoody Parea Cnshnapa Nayaca marched against him, con- 
quered his country, and made him pnsuner for hfo , but his two sons having 
sued for mercy, were promised protection and the village Faumboor, with its 
dependeut hamlets was granted them for subsistence, and Permagoody was 
placed under their cawtl 

Parea Cnshuapa Nayaca governed in tolerable tranquillity till the year 1411 
(A I) 14bb\ when he died Previous to his deathj he established a village not far 
to the south of Palamcottnh, which he named Cnshnapuram , he built a temple 
to Siva, dug a fine tank and constnu ted a range of houses for the accommo- 
dation of brahmins He did the same near Kadyorn, a large village west of 
Tinneveliy, and which goes by the name of Kadyora (JnahnAveram 

Pareavirapa Nayaca, his son, succeeded him , m his reign a petty raja, 
named Mahavalh’vahana, having usurped great part of the Madura country, 
built two strong forts at Mana Madura and Calearcoil, where lie alternately 
resided but Paroaviripa Nayaca despatched a force against him, reduced him 
to obedience and deprived him of all his dominions He very liberally aug- 
mented and improved the tempfes and estabhahea agrars , ana aied m the year 
1438 (A D 1516), after reigning twenty-seven years 
This pnnce left three sons, named \ lswapa Nayaca, Camara Cnshna 
Nayaca, and Castun Rangapa Nayaca , the eldest of whom succeeded to the 
throne, and nominated his next bruther, Camara Crishna Nayaca, Becond 
prince (Yura raja, or young pnnce) of the kingdom, m the year 145S (A D 
1535' in which year he died, after a reign of twenty years, and was succeeded 
by Camara Onahna Nayaca, the presumptive heir when his brother, Castun 
Rangapa Nayaca became the second. He reignea seventeen yeArs, dying in 
the year 1475 (A.D 1552), aud left a son named Alutu Cnshnapa Nayaca. As 
he w r as a minor, his uncle Castun Rangapa Nayaca, succeeded to the throne, 
and reigned seven yeura. being succeeded by hiB nephew, Mutu Cnshnapa 
Najaca, who reigned till the year 1512 (A D 1689), a penod of tlurty years. 
During bis reign he built many temples, dng several tanks, constructed many 
agrare, and established a village between Madura and Secvmdermalajr, which 
he named Mutu Cnshnapuram. He also erected a temple to Siva at Kylar 

It was in the reign of this pnnce that the race of Setupati* sprung lip The 
first of them, named Wodeya Tewen, received an extensive grant of land, with 
authority to rule over it That part of the country abounded at this period, 
with dense woods, particularly along the coast and the road to Rameswaram , 
the travellers were molested by Nailers and thieves, and even the inhabitants, 
disregarding authority under the military system, withheld their contributions 
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to Govonnnent, and committed outran throughout the country In tins state 
of things, the priest under King Mutn Cnshnapa Nayaca, having occasion to 
visit Rameswanun on a pilgrimage, was escorted thither by one of the chiefs 
belonging to the Village rogajoor, named Wodeya Tewen The pnest was so 
pleased with the respect paid to him by this person, that upon his return to 
Madura he represented him favorably to the King, introduced him to the 
presence, and requested that he might be appointed to govern that part of the 
country, a sufficient portion of land being allotted for tne support of himself, 
end his attendants This request was complied with , Wodeya Tewen was 
then presented with, cloths, and despatched with authority to suppress dis- 
orders and effect a settlement. He thereupon raised a fort at Pogaloor, and 
enlisting a large number of troops reduced the refractory to obedience, exacted 
much money From them, and having secured the tranquillity of the country, 
opened a free passage to the Island of Rameswaram He deposited the money 
at the feet of the King at Madura, who was highly pleased, and ordered hnn 
presents, dismissing him to hia country with authority to increase his force as 
tar as might be necessary to subject all who might be inclined to rebellion, and 
to hold the territories belonging to such rebels under his immediate authority 
He accomplished this object with such facility and success, and so much to 
the satisfaction of the King, that he conferred upon him the title of Setupati 
Being formally installed in the puttom, Wodeya Setupati remained in his 
capital at Pogaloor till his death. He was succeeded by hia son Kuten 
Setupati, who conquered the northern talookis, Puttamungalainnaud and 
Calearcoil, and subjected those refractory people to his authority 

Mutu Cnshnapa Navaca was succeeded by the eldest of his three sons, Mutn 
Virapa Nayaca, whose brother, Tnmalla Navaca, was second prince He 
reigned for thirty two years till the year 1544, when, at his death, Tnmalla 
Nayaca ascended the throne whose younger brother, Cumara Mutu Nayaca, 
became second. Tnmdlla Nayaca laid the foundation of ninety six temples to 
Siva and Vishnu in his kiugdom, and some progress was made, during his 
reign, in raiung then prodigious fabrics. He also dug a Urge teppacolum, and 
built a large choultry m front of the temple, aa well a grana palace in the 
fort. 

The Setupati (Sadakny Tewen), who governed at this period (about A D 
1630) having shown a disposition to rebel, Tnmalla Nayaca warned him of the 
consequences, and advised him to continue peaceable and obedient , but as 
the chief presumed to disobej, to withhold hiB tribute, and to occasion disor 
dere in the Nayaca’s country, he sent Dalawa Ramapur and two Poligars 
with a strong force to reduce the Setnpata to obedience They accordingly 
attacked him and after a few days’ resistance he abandoned his fort, and fled 
to tiie Island of Rameswaram whither he was pursued, taken, and escorted to 
Madura, where he was closely imprisoned in irons 

(To be continued,) 


A Calcutta Puff 

To the good People, of Calcutta, and my Friends » n the Country 
Ladibh ano Gbntlbmbn — If I possessed the eloquence of Cicermthe talents 
of Dr Johnson, or the volubility of Mr Brougham, I could not sufficiently ex- 
press the pleasure I feel in once more addressing you as a candidate for your 
future patronage. I embarked for England in 1822, partly for the benefit of 
my health, but chiefly for the purpose of re- visiting my native land, after an 
absence of fourteen years. I am sorry to say that I left in charge of my 
establishment a partner who proved himself undeserving of your favors and 
unworthy of my confidence — 

,f Who end rue* caprrt before high heavsa * 

Aa made the angels weep ’ 

In abort, he absconded and brought destruction on the house of Sheppard and Co. 
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When I landed at Chandpacl Ghaut, I in vain looked aronnd me for ths 
Jung's Bench Walk. In answer to my enquiries of what had become of it, I 
w&3 told that John Company had pulled it down I asked, where is the 
house of Sheppard and Co P An echo answered me “ where is it P” I rubbed 
my eyes, and thought of poor Kip Van Winkle. I telt as if I had come into 
another world, or had been asleep a hundred years. 

In my despair, I said Twill appeal to the feelings of the ladies and geutlemen 
of Calcutta, and to my friends in the country , I will appeal to their good sense, 
to their judgment, and to their acknowledged taste 1 will not intrude upon 
yonr patience by a relation of the difficulties I have encountered since my 
arrival. X have surmounted them all, and am again at your service 

I take this method of soliciting a return of your patronage, and of express- 
ing my gratitude for former favors. 

I have the honor to be, 

LadieB and Gentlpmen, 

Your obedient bumble servant, 

Georoe Albert Sheppard 

No 9, Cuvs Street Ghaut, 

29 th May 1826 


Curious Anecdote of Major Hook, E L C Service. 

This singular character died on the 13th November at his house, flam Btreet, 
Ham -Common He was a Major in the East India Company's service, and 
had attained his 7Bth year His residence was a marked spot by its gloomy 
and neglected appearance. By the will ot a relation, he w as entitled to an 
annuity “ whilst kit wife mte above around ” To fulfil the tenor of this un 
portant document, after her death, he caused her to be placed in a chamber, 
her body to be perserved, and a glass case to be put over it. In this situation 
it has remained upwards of thirty years. It is Baid that he never permitted 
any person to enter the room bat himself Ms^jor Hook's habits were well 
known m the neighbourhood, end he was considered to be a man of large 
property — W or cuter Herald 
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This occurrence having excited commotion in the Rimuad country, and 
renewed the system of pillage nu the rond to Kumemaram, those who tra 
veiled thither made loud complaints and claimed restitution of their property 
They, moreover demanded the enlargement ind reinstatement of the betu 
pati Whereupon Tnnnlla N ivies ordered him into his presence, expostu 
Iated with hun on his conduct, advising bun to pursue a course consistent with 
his duty as. tributary and having received assurances from the hetupati of 
fidelity and obedieuce, dismissed lum with marks ol favor, and permitted 
him to return to Ramnad 

Hudakay Tewcn Setups ti dying i few years after, without issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his son m law Righiinatha Tewtu ^etupiti, who, being bold and 
enterpnzmg, extended lus authority as far as Pooduncottah im Tanjore) and 
Manarcuil, and became the dre -id of ill the Pohgiru. The Mysoreans having 
at this period invaded Madura, and o< cupied a gre it portion o p it, Tnmaila 
Nayaca, in apprehension for lus lile, wrote to llaghunatha Tew eu Setupati for 
immediate aid, whereupon he m irthed at the Lead ot men, ittacked 

the Alyhorcaus, and drove tlmm out of \loduri. Hi pursued them vu^oroosly 
to the ghints, and when the country was char ot them, he lclt some ol hia 

a in the fortresses with those ol Triinulhi Nay aca, whom he visited at 
ra. 

Tnmaila Navaca was so lughly pleased with the service? rendered by the 
Setupati tint, after commending hun m public, and loading him with valu- 
able presents, giving biui his own pa) inquin elephant -i camels and hordes, 
with several trophies he conferred upon him the denomination of Tnmaila 
Setupati, after his own name decUied that he would henceforth esteem him 
as his own son, dispensed with tribute from him and granted to him and bis 
heirs for ever tree of tribute, the whole of the possessions he held. TrunaUa 
Setupati returned home m triumph, aud built the present fort and palaces. 

Tnmaila Nsyaca reigned for fortv years till the year 15&4 ^cra of Saliva- 
hana, AD 1661), and was succeeded b\ his son Mutu “Vinpa Navaca who 
reigned ten* years and in 1594, ( \ D 16711 was succeeded by his sou Choka 
natha Kayaca, whose reign lasted for sixteen years 
This Prince, having taken a fancy to a boy ot the Mnhomedan race, named 
Rnstom Khan, gave him a good education, and when he was qualified* 
appointed him ms minister The rel itives and friends of this person having 
by his means filled many important stations, they gradually iu conjunction 
■with hun, usurped the entire management of the State They secured the 
persons of those in charge of the fort, and Rustum. Khan found no difficulty 
za confining the Prince to hie palace, and assuming the whole authority of the 
State. 

Socanatha Nayaca found means to apply for aid to the then Setupati (nambd 

97 
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Ketuwan Setupati), who marched from Kanmad against tie murp*r with 
20.000 men, and having surprised him and hia adherents, he beheaded them, 
and sent the head of Kustum Khan to the Prince He then expelled, the Ma 
homedan chiefs and their people from the different towns ana fortresses of 
Madura. Socanatha Nayaca conferred upon the Setup&ti marks of distinction 
in testimony of his approbation 

Socanatha Nayaca died in 1010 (A D 1607), and was succeeded by his son 
JKangan Cnshna Jfufcu Virapa Nayaca, who reigned seven years , he was suc- 
ceeded m 1617 (A D 1094), by his son Yidyaranga Socanatha Nayaca, then an 
infant three months old, during whose minority hie grandmother, Mangama, 
widow of Socanatha Nayaca, was appointed Queen regent of the country 

During her reign she constructed several temples, agrars and chuttrums, 
and governed so prudently, that she afforded general satisfaction to the people 
It is related that, upon one occasion, as she was chewing betel, she inadvert- 
ently received the betel with her left hand manifesting great sorrow at the 
deed, and anxious to secure herself from the evils attending it, she ordered 
avenues to be made from Cssi (Benares) to Oape Comorin, and along the road, 
to Ramesw&ram , and she, moreover built additional chuttrums and proper 
places for the accommodation of travellers, which were supplied with all neces 
sary articles for their use md consumption In short, her generosity and 
chanty gained her the esteem and admiration of all her subjects, as well as of 
foreign Princes, and she became famous throughout Hindustan. She died 
(A D 1712), after a glorious reign of eighteen years. 

Her grandson, Yidyannga Socanatha Nayaca, then mounted the throne , he 
reigned for nineteen years, and dying 'AD 1731) without issue, Bungaru 
Tnmalk Nayaca, son of Camara Trimalla Navaca claimed the succession as 
next heir But the widow of Vidvaranva Socanatha Nayica having adopted 
the son of Bungara Trimalla Nayaca, she insisted upon his right to succeed 
H is father, however, disputed his title to precede him, and accordingly 
assumed the Government but the whole treasure was deposited in the palace, 
which waa m the possession of the widow queen 

This lady complained to Chanda Saheb* of the unjust act of Bungaru Tn 
malla Nayaca , who, hearing of this complaint, applied to the Nawab Safdar 
All Khan to support him , whereupon Chanda Saheb and the Nawab marched 
with lv,000 huroe, ami encamped on the pfaitis of rnciunepoiy 

Bungam Trimalla Nayaca visited the Nawab, and having represented his 
right to the Government, Hib Highness summoned all the principal inhabitants, 
and after proper enquiry into the validity of fusjiretensions, pronounced in his 
favor He was consequently declared by the I\ awab, successor to the Gov 
eminent, and waa desired to continue to the Ranee, her brothers and depend 
entfl, the daily allowance they enjoyed during the life of \idyaranga %ica 
natha Nayaca. It was further provided, that the Bhould retain all her own 
property, but deliver up to the Pnnce all the property belonging to the State. 
The Nawab then received from the Raja a promissory note for the payment of 
thirty lace of rupees, as a nuzzur for confirming his installation, which he left 
Chanda Saheb to perform in the usual manner , and His Highness, having 
directed Chanda Saneb to provide for the tranquillity of the province, returned 
to Arcot 

After the departure of the Nawab, the Ranee and her brothers offered a 
handsome duzzui to Chanda Saheb to forward their objects, which he agreed to, 
and thereupon procrastinated the installation of Bungaru Tnmalla Nayaca, to 
the great dissatisfaction, of the latter 

The nuzior offered by the Ranee to Chanda Saheb waa 100 lacs of rupees , and 
as Beeunty for the payment of it, she delivered to him all the jewels, elephants, 
horses, &c , belonging to the State , whereupon he entered the fort, and .inti- 
mated his intention of supporting the Ranee s claim. Bungaru Trim ails Nayaca, 


Known «Ik> by the xuun« of Hawaia Dc*t t hin. 
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alarmed, left the fort of Tnchmopoly, and proceeded to Madera, where he 
administered the Government of that Province, as well as of Dindigul and Tm- 
nevelly 

Chanda S&heb appointed two Brahmins, named Govinda Jyen and Rawa- 
napa Jyen as the ministers of the Ranee and despatched them with a force of 
8,000 Cavalry and a body of Infantiy, to demand the surrender of the forts of 
Lindigul, Madura and Palamcottah, with directions to commence hostilities in 
case of refusal 

On arriving at Dinchgul they summoned the garrison of that fort, and upon 
the refusal of the commander to surrender, it wna taken by assault On their 
march from thence to Madura they were met hv the minister of Bangaru Tn- 
malla Nayaca, who had been detached with 2,0u0 horse and foot to oppose 
them , but the Ranee’s sui»erior force routed these troops, who abandoned flieir 
commander and fled This personage being rmpinted on an elephant, waa 
surrounded by the Ranee s troop* , be resisted them lor some time with bow and 
arrows from his howdah but was at length killed The Ranee's army then 
advanced without opposition to Madura, which they found evacuated by Bun- 
gam Tnmnlla Nayaca , whereupon the Government of the country was assumed 
in the name of the Ranee. The muustera having appointed proper persons to 
manage public affairs, and made the necessary arrangements for tne tranquillity 
of the country returned to Tnchmopoly, and reported the result of their 
expedition to Chanda Saheb 

By means of various intrigues, and by solemn promises of support, Chanda 
Saheb so persuaded the Ranee that he was entirely devoted to her interests, 
that she took no precautions for her security But soon after, Ohanda Saheb 
seduced the garrison of the fort, seized the city, and having secured the per- 
sons of the Ranee, her brothers, and principal adherents, removed them beyond 
the preempts of Tnchmopoly 

The submission of the rest of the kingdom soon followed that of the capital, 
aud Chanda Saheb became entire master of the southern countries. Soon 
after (A V 1736), the death of the Ranee took place 

Bungaru Tnmalla Nnyaoa, upon the news of the defeat of his army, the 
death of his minister, and the advance of tin Ranee a force, fled from Madura 
into the Sivaganga country, and met with protection from its Poligar named 
Wodeya Tewen, who settled him in a village called Vellicnurchj, paying him 
every mark of respect Bungaru Tnmalla Nayata thereupon represented his 
case to the chief of the Mahrattas at Sattara Poona, 4 upon which an army 
of not less than 6' >,U00 M ahrattas under the command of Puttay fcmg and 
Raghuji Bhonsla, entered the province of Tnchmopoly, and encamped in sight 
of tne fort closely investing the city VU supplies of provisions bemg cut off, 
Chanda Saheb applied earnestly for aid to hia brother BuUda Saheb, who 
advanced with a large convoy of provision* escorted by a strong force The 
Mahrattas detached a larger force to intercept the convoy , the escort defended 
themselves with bravery until Bndda Sah< b fell, when a general route took 
place. The Mahrattas cut off Budda Saitohs head and sent it to Chanda 
Saheb, who, notwithstanding his brother s defeat continued to defend the fort 
resolutely, till he could resist no longer, when he surreudererL and waa taken 
prisoner by the Mahrattas + Puttav Sing and Raghuji Bhonsla appointed one 
of their Generals named Mooran Rao, to take charge of the fort aud rein- 
state Bungaru Tnmalla Nay aco, and to realize the prommed nuzzur of thirty laca 
of rupees. Leaving a strong force under his command, thuy returned to 
Poona with their prisoners, whom thev confined \as waa afterwards reported) 
in a furt in the vicinity of Sattara, their metropolis 

Mooran Rao rood after invited Bungaru Trim illaN waca to accompany him, 


* The reader may here compare this hwton with thoee of Orrao and Wilks also with Cap 
t*u» Grant Duffs more recent history of the Mahmtt&s, vol i, p 566, anl vol u, p 2, et seq 
f This event occurred in March, 1741 
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to Tnchinopoly, for the purpose of being formally metallad , bat they were 
unable to proceed, owing to the confusion prevailing throughout the country 
in consequence of the march of Nizam Husen Saheb (the Nawab of Golumda 
and Ilydra bad.) with i very formidable force into the Carnatio 

The Nawab reached Tnchinopoly soon after without experiencing any 
resistance from the Princes of the country through which he passed, and sent 
a summons to Mooran Kao to surrender the city Whereupon he evacuated 
Tnohmopoly, and soon after quitted the Carnatic with all his Mahrattas. 

The Nawab Nizim Husen Saheb having taken possession of the kingdom 
of Tnchinopoly Buugaru Tnnnlla Naj oca waited upon him, and represented 
his case. The Nawab having ascertained the justice of his pretensions, pro- 
mised to reinstate him, provided he would give him a nuzzur of thirty lacs of 
rupees. 

The Nayaca alleged his inability to comply with his desire immediately, 
because Chanda Saheb and the Mahrettw had completely drained the kingdom 
of all they could find valuable m it But upon an igreement for the liquid 
atiou of the nuzzur in three years, the Nawab deBired Anwar ud deen Khan 
(then appointed Nawab of Arcot and its dependencies) to reinstate the Nayaca 
in his kingdom, and to collect the nuzzur 

The Nvwab Nizam Husen Saheb (Nizam-ul xnulk) having adjusted the 
affairs of this port of the Oaruatir returned to Golcondo. hiving Anwar ud- 
dieen Khan to administer the Government of Anot. Soon after, some of the 
northern countries being m commotion, Aim ir ud dw*n Khan marched thither, 
accompanied bj BiLogaru Trim alia N<yoca, promising that as soon as he hod 
reduced the northei u Pohgars txi obedience, lie would return to Tnchinopoly 
and reinstate him But i° the Poligars were not to be easily subdued, he was 
detained tWe longer than h^. expected he therefore, allowed BungarU Tn- 
malla Nayaca 100 pagodaft per month and his son Vidya Raghunatha Tnmalla 
Nayaca 100 rupees, for their respective maintenance The former fell sick in 
camp, and died upon hia removal to Arcot. His son having expressed a wiaIi 
to loin the fannlj in Sivagauga, for the purpose ot performing the obsequies 
toms deceased parent, the Nvwab allowed him loOuo rupees to defray the 
exoen&es and promised he should succeed to the pnncipabty on hm return to 
Tnchmopolj Vidya Itaghunatha Tnmalla N iyoca having joined his mother 
and family at the village of Veliicourchy, in bivaganga. md performed his 
father's obsequies, married a bnde chosen by the Poligar of Sivaganga. 

Whilst he was expecting the return of the Nawab Anwar ud-deen Khan, a 
report prev uled that Chanda Saheb, having obtained his freedom, had joined 
Hedayet Moideen Khan* against the Nawab A.nwar-ud deen Khan, who waa 
failed in battle with them , that Chanda Saheb had not only obtained posses- 
sion of the city and fort of Arcot, but had also become Nawab of all the ter- 
ritories under Anwar-ud deeu Khan, whose son, Mahomed Ah, had made his 
escape from the battle to Tnchinopoly 

The confusion which prevailed throughout the southern country in conse- 
quence of the revolution at Arcot and the design of Chanda Saheb of march 
ing, with a French auxib uy force, against Mahomed Ah, obliged Vidya 
Camara Mutu Trunalla Nayacaf to remain at Veliicourchy Chanda Saheb 
shortly after entered the tern tones of Tnchinopoly with a strong force, accom 
pamea b> a detachment ot French troops from Pondicherry, and besieged the 
fort He despatched a small army undei Alum Khan to occupy Madura 
and Tinnevelly, which wag effected with little trouble He left Nabeer Khan 
at Tinnevelly, and Mundimeyah at Madura, to superintend those districts, 
and returned to Chanda Saheb at Tnchinopoly, where Alnm Khan was shortly 

* Better known a* Muiufflr Jung 

+ H«e seems to be an error in the M3 , which is continued to the end , the name of this 
ponce is before written Yni/a R»ghan»thji Trimalla 
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after killed m battle. This was in the 1674th year of the era of Sahvahana, 
corresponding with A.D 1751 

The superintendents of Madura and Tinnevelly were then directed by 
Chanda fcaheb to enquire after the dethroned king of Tnchinopoly, and to 
reinstate him at Madura. They accordingly went to Ramnad, ana having 
summoned Yilliveu feherogar andTandawaroyah Pillay the ministers of Ram- 
nad and Sivaganga, to jam them with their respective forces, escorted Vidya 
Cumara Mutu Tnmalla INayacafrom Vellieourchy to Madura, where he was 
formally metalled as successor to the throne This event took place m^tha 
year 1674, or A D 1751 Nabeer Khan and Munduneyali became his Fouz- 
dars A person named 4.1ugojiah Moodelly was appointed General of the Raia'a 
troops , he was stationed at Tinnevelly with the title ul Dalaivak , which naa 
remained to his descendants until thin day 

Mundimeyah being censured by his f ither m-law for having re established 
the ftaja m hn> Government wuiui he remarked, would for ever secure it to 
his posterity , to lus own prejudice prevailed upon him to plot the subversion 
of the Hindu authority But the ministers of Karan id and Siv iganga, aware 
of this, expostulated with Muudimeyah assuring him that they would unite 
their endeavours to support the L ijo aud counteract Ins treacherous design 

The two ministers finding that Muudimey all’s prou edmgs indicated a reeo 
lution to usurp th+- Goverumeut, marched with au irmy to Madura, and 
eneamping near the teppioolum pen mptonly required Mundxmeyah to quit 
the fort Upon Ins refusal a Little ensued m which the lo^ on both sides 
was consider ihln lhe Raja, afflicted at the misfortunes which had befallen 
his f ither and himself as< nbed them to the influence of a indignant star which 
presided at their n itmties , md requestm g the ministers to cease hostilities oa 
his behalf he signified hie readiness to quit Madura which he immediately 
did, and returned to Vellje mrehy Here he remained chenshmg the hope 
tint fortune might it some futuie period, prove favorable to himself or his 
descendants by causing sonn just personages, poRseRied of power, to come 
from the north, who would doubtless, actu ited Dy equitable aud benevolent 
motives institute a strict enquiry into their ancient and heredit try rights, and 
restore them to their kingdom , an event winch would establish their authority 
for ever 

Such were the hopes indulged b\ this unfortunate Prince who died some 
years aftorwnrds, atid was speedily followed by his only son, Yiswanatha 
vaea, and whose grandsons, Bungiru Tmnalln Niyaea and Yulya Camara 
Mutu Tnmallo Kayaca, were living at the time this history was written, m 
the village befurementioued in bivngmga 


The Great Buddhoo 
(Translated Jrom the Du,bh of Valentr/n ) 

The Singhalese speak much of the Prophet Buddhoo, who appeared in the 
Island of Ceylon 622 yeirs before Christ, and who introduced the Buddhist 
religion among them 

The Sangetanea, or pnesta, sAy that this holy man came from the east and 
that his footstep is as yet to be seen on the top of Adam’s Hill, or Devinagene, 
Galle, where he gave them their laws engraved on tables of stone It is said 
that he was twelve feet high, but if we consider the calculation of their time, 
no dependence can. be placed on their story, and they often contradict each 
other 

Thus, they say that, pnoT to the coming of Buddhoo into the world, he lived 
in the fourth heaven, called Toesietienora Devjloke/i&ye, where he reigned 
over a million of angels seeing that the people then on earth were living 
without laws or religion, and that they would all be lost, he pitied them, 
moolyed to save them, and, therefore, entered into the maternal womb of the 
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Empress Mahamaye Devi , which event took place on the day of the full moon 
in July, 622 years before the birth of Chnst, He was born m a most miracu- 
lous manner at mid-day, on a Tuesday (being the day of the full moon which 
happened in the month of May following), m the palace of the Emperor 8 oe- 
doedeuoQ Rajoero, at Kiemboluat Poerre, the capital of the kingdom of Madde 
Mandalum The Emperor was delighted at the birth of this child, and 
ordered that he shohid be called Sidditure Coemarea, which means “ the 
Phnce who can do everything he wishes ’ He performed m any wonderful things 
befere the age of aixteeu at that age he was maxnea to the Princess 
Jasodere, who was born at the same time and hour as Buddhoo was. She 
was the daughter of the King Andesah Rajoero, and the Queen Araoetonajn 
Bisso, who were equal in rank with the parents of Buddhoo , he lived with 
his. wife Jasodere for thirteen years, and had a son who was called Ptahoele 
Coemarea. After the birth of this sou he left his wife, and retired into the 
woods, where be lived lo great misery for six years While he was in the 
woods, a throne of diamonds and other precious stones descended from heaven, 
in which he entered and returned from the woods when he immediately 
became a Buddhoo In this throne he was protected by the three following 
coda Theacre Areme, WiBhnu, and Mshaawere with swords in their hands. 
The devils, on hearing of the birth and wonders of Buddhoo, feared that he 
would dnve them away from the world and destroy them and they consulted 
with their king, Wasse Manti Mande how to dispute the laws and religion of 
Buddhoo, which the people wer*» fast following Thereupon they all appeared 
with arms, and fell upon Baddhoo m order to destroy him But his strength 
and power were far superior , it his command all tne grass of the earth, the 
branches and leaves of the trees turned luto swords and other warlike instru- 
ments , and with great violence destroyed (or overcame) all the devils After 
this victory over them, he entitled hunbelf, for a week, ‘ Quntuma Buddhoo" 
which means, “ the conqueror of his euemies.” The next week after the 
conquest there had been much rain, when the devils conspired again to disturb 
Buddhoo , and aa they were approaching him, whilst seated under a large tree, 
\ snake came forward and sheltered him with his head , the devils, on seeing 
this, were much terrified, and returned back quietly 

The third week after the first conquest, the devils appeared again, m the 
character of dancing girls, to endeavour by this means to captivate him , bat 
he immediately destroyed them alL 

The fourth week he caused great honors to be paid to the tree under which 
he was seated when the snake appeared and sheltered him 

The fifth week a throne of rubies descended from heaven, m which he 
entered to receive a message that was brought to him from heaven 

The sixth week he came out of this throne and proceeded towards the tree 
Kirryupaloe whilst seated under it, he perceived a great uumber of augels 
thereupon he immediately began to worship and praise God 

The seventh week he retired to the city called Sewet Noere where the 
Emperor Coesele Maha Rajoero had prepared a palace for him , this palace was 
called Jattewarrene, to erect and prepare which the emperor spent all hiB for- 
tune this palace was built that Buddhoo might live in it. andf eceive the 
visits of the Emperors, Kings, and Princes that came to see mm, and also to 
teach them his di ►ctnne He had five apostles , two of them were always 
standing at his right side, two or the left, while the fifth served him , besides 
these five apostles he had BOO writers, through whom he proclaimed his 
doctrines throughout that part of the world , those that did not receive and 
believe it he destroyed He also distributed many good books for the 
guidance of the people. He was thus employed during forty five years, till he 
arrived in the country of Coeserane Noevere, wherene lodged in the King's 
garden , a bed was prepared for him here, and on this bed he expired, in the 
month, the day, and the hour of his birth Whilst, his writers were lamenting 
hia loss, his spirit appeared and addressed them in the following words “ Bo 
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by no means Sony, for the hour is come that I must leave this world , but 
born my remains, and deposit my bones in a grave, and preserve by all means 
my doctrine And he especially directed that they should preserve it, parti- 
cularly at Ceylon, Siam and Arracan, as the generation of the Emperor 
Soedoedenoe Kajoero would reign in those places. 


First Visit to Lodia. b\ the Portuguese 

Purchaa, in the second book of his “ Pilgrxmes, has given a curious account 
of the first visit ot the Portuguese to India in the fifteenth century, under 
Vasco de Gama. 

The immediate impulse given to the Portuguese to venture upon this difficult 
and dangerous expedition was the celebrated bull of Pope Alexander VI, in 
1493, which contained the extraordinary grant of an immense portion of the 
world to the Catholic king, mtbe following comprehensive form of words, 
which is worthy of insertion, as a proof of the impudent pretensions submitted 
to, by Europe in those days 

Et, ut tanti negotli provinuam Apostolic® grati® largitate donati, libenus et 
andaciua assumam, motu propno, non ad vestram velal terms pro vubis superhoc 
nobis oblat® petitioms lustantiam, sed de nostrA merft liberalitate, et ex certfi 
acientia, ac de Apostolic® potestatis plenitudine, omnes insulas et terras brmaa 
mventas et lnveiuendss, detectas et detegendas versus Occidentem et Meridiem, 
fabneando et construendo unam lineam a Polo Archco, scilicet Septentnoue, 
ad Polum Antarcticura, scihcet Meridiem, sive terr® firm® et msnl® invent® 
et invemend® suit versus Indiam, aut versus abam quameunque partem, qua? 
linea distet a quahbet msularum qu® vulganter nuncupantur de log Aeo) es ot 
Cabo Verde, centum leucis, versus Occidentem et Meridiem Itaque omnes 
maul® et terr® firm® repert® et repenend®, detect® et detegend® a pr»fatft 
line& versus Occidentem et Meridiem, qu® per ahum regem aut prwcipem 
Chnatianum non fuennt actuahter possess® usque ad diem Nativitatis Doromi 
nostn Jesu Chnsti proximo pr®tentum, a quo incipit annus pressens 1493, 
quando fuerunt per noncios et capitaneos vestros invent® ahqu® praedictarnra 
msularum. auctontate Ommpotentis Dei nobis in beato Petro concessa, ac 
VicanatfiB Jesu Chnsti, qu& fungimur m terns, cum omnibus ilia rum dominus, 
crotatibue, castnB. locis, et villis, junbusque et junsdictiombus ac petmentns 
umverais ; vobis, naredibusque et succesonbus vestriB (Castell® et Legionis 
regibuB) in perpetuum tenor© preesetium donamus, cencedimus et aaaignamus. 

The limitation which this instrument placed upon the discovenes of the 
Portuguese, modified 'w it was by subsequent arrangements, forced the man 
tame expeditions of that nation to the eastward John, King of Portugal, 
accordingly prepared a fleet for prosecuting discovery beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the Afncan Coast. But his death, m October 1496, put a 
temporary stop to the project. 

TTir successor, Emanuel, adopted the same views as his prdecessor , but 
the Portuguese having, in their preceding vojages to the Cape, encountered 
severe storms on their approach to that promontory (whence it derived its first 
name of Cabo Tormentoso\ the manners conceived there was no doubling it, 
and some years elapsed before a fleet could be fitted out for that object 
At length, in 1497, Vasco de Gama, who was superior to such prejudices, left 
Portugal with three ships and a victuallerj having on board 160 men, bound 
for the countries beyond the Cape. He sailed on the 9th July with “ letters 
to the Indian kingB,” directing his course eastward , and after meeting with 
dreadful tempests^ which made the crews importune him to return, he 
doubled the formidable promontory on the 20th November His resolute 
determination to proceed was the occasion of a mutiny in his fleet, the crews 
of which conspired his death , “ but” (to use the quaint language of Purchaa), 
“ by his brother Paul’s relation forewarned, he forearmed himself with vigilant 
circumspection, and laying the masters m the bolts, became master himself * 
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He sailed along the eastern coast of Africa, dose to the Ian d, which 
appeared full of cattle, the inhabitants, irngpies, who “ tittered their s) ieech out 
of the throat as it were sobbing ' Un the ath December a storm drove them 
away from the laud, -which they regained sight of un the lUth January 1498 
atid had some communication with the natives who told them, m ill Arable,” 
that in a country not far from hence, ships like theirs used to come 
On the 1st March they fell in with seven bnnJl vessels, winch approached 
the Admiral, and saluted him with a loud cry m Arabic, accompanied with 
music The men had girmcnte of eilh with linen turbans wrought with gold, 
and falchions girded on their sides. Thev came on board the Admiral's vessel, 
and mformedhim that the name of their Island was Mozambique, which was 
eubject to the King of Quiloa, and traded with Arabia India, and other parts 
of the world 


Porchas states as follows — ‘ It is remarkable that these Moors used both 
compass and sea cards, or plates , quadr wtt> also, wherewith they observed 
the heights of places, the sun’s dechuatiou aud distance innn the line , aud 
were furnished with divers mantime mysteries not much short of the Portu- 
guese They mistook the Christians, for Mdiomedaus of Burlyxy, aud, there 
fore, used them so kindly u 

Upon discovenng that they were Christians the native^ devised sundrv acts 
of treachery , and a pilot, seut by the Governor at the request of Gama, to carry 
them to Ualicut decoyed them to Mombaza (Momhisj, where the Portuguese 
narrowly escaped destruction from the p< rfidy of the natives From hence 
they sailed to Melinda, where they armed mi Eistcr day In this place the 
houses were of hewn stone, well built aud stately the count] y fruitful , the 

S le black w ith curled h ur naked from the n ivel upw ird-*, clothed below 
silks to the middle of the leg Here they met with some “Christians 
of India” (Armenians P), who testified great joy at tin s>i„ht of the Portuguese, 
gave them instructions for their voyage, aud provided them with in iudiau 
fora master, or pilot They left this place April 22nd, and on the 19th M vy 
came in sight of land, the mountains ueu Cilicut before which city they 
anchored on the same day 


Gama set on shore one of the criminals, of whom he took several from Portu 
gal, whose lives had been forfeited, but who were pardoned on rendition that 
they went upon these desperate adventures , he was almost pressed to death 
through the cunoeitv of the natives, who flocked in multitudes to see a man 
so uncouthly habited and at length two mere Hants of Tunis saw him, and 
knowing the Spaniards, one of them asked him m Spanish from what part of 
Spam he came The man replied that he w as a Portuguese , the merchant 
invited him home and after entertaining him, accompanied bun on board 
Gama’s ship, and told Gama that the king of Calicut (.whose customs formed 
his chief revenue; would be glad of their visit. Gama, therefore sent two of 
hiB company with this merchant, whose name was Monzaida, to inform the 
King that tneir Sovereign, “moved by his worthy fame, had sent one of his 
captains thither to establish mutual love and amity ” The King received them 
graciously and recommended the Admiral to bring the fleet to Pand&rma 
(PaniamP), where he resided, because the road of Calicut was dangerous 
during that season, and sent a pilot to conduct them, boon after the King 
Bent an officer or magistrate, called a catval (cutwal), to attend Vasco de Gama 
into his presence in a respectful manner 
They no sooner landed than they were each placed in a litter (palanquin), 
many soldiers called nairos (Nam), a ttte riding them on foot , and thus they 
were conveyed to a sumptuous temple, esteemed of great sanctity, which Gama 
at first supposed, from the structure, images, and other signs, and from having 
heard of Christians in these parts, to bo a Christian temple. At the door 
four men met them, naked to the navel, covered thence to the knew with silk, 
having three threads (the Brahmnncal cord) from the right shoulder crimed to 
the left side, who sprinkled holy water upon them, and gave them sweet 
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powders. The walla of the temple had many figures painted on them. In the 
Hudat was a round high chapcL with a narrow brazen door, having many steps 
to it, within was an image which the darkness would not allow them to dl»- 
tuiguiah, and which they were not suffered to approach, as none bat the 
priests were allowed to enter , the latter advancing towards the image, with, 
their finger pointing to it, twice called out ‘ Mama r (Mahadeo ?) whereat the 
cutwal and tus attendants fell flat upon the ground, but presently arose and said 
their prayers The Portuguese thinking this to be some service of the Virgin, 
performed their worship in their accustomed manner Thence they passed to 
another temple, equally magnificent , and from thence to the Kings palace, trum- 
pets and pipes sounding all the while The throng was bo great, that had not 
the guard, or Nairoa, made way with their t> words, tne procession could not have 
passed. At the gate they were met by certain nobles, called Caimoes (Swanns ?) , 
and when they approached the apartment in which the King was, an aged man, 
clad 111 silk from the shonldera to the ankles, came forth ind embraced Gama 
this was the chief of the Brahmins The others entered first, and this Brahmin 
followed, holding Gama by the hand The apartment was a large hall, with 
many benches, arranged one above another, in the form of a theatre The 
floor was covered with silk , the walls were hnng with curtains of silk em 
broidered with gold The King lay on a nch bed (or couch) , he had a tire (or 
head-dress) set with precious stones, and wrought with gold His dress was of 
silk, with many £uld clasps on his breast Jewels of great value hung from 
his ears , and ois fingers and toes were adorned with rings and gems. In 
person he was tall comely and maiestic Gama Baluted hun according to the 
custom of the country and was p Laced on a seat near him , the other Portu- 
guese were also seated. After water beuig brought to waah and cool their hands, 
and divers fruits had been set before them, the King enquired of Gama the 
object of his visit , he answered that it was not the custom of his country to 
discourse of these subjects m a public and promiscuous assembly, but to com- 
municate with the King or his ministers in private whereupon the King 
removed into a handsomer apartment, and there Gama announced to him 
that his master. King Emanuel, having heard of the renowned grpatness of 
the Km$ of Calicut, and of the rarities of India, out of desire of league and 
friendship had sent him to commence an intercourse, whence honor and 
probt might accrue to both parties, and had given him letters of credence 
The King received the communication courteously, aud promised to acknow- 
ledge the King of Portugal as his brother , he then gave orders to the cutwal 
to conduct Gama to the house appointed for bis residence. Gama described 
the city aa large, the houses not joining each other, but separated by orchards 
and gardens, they were meanly built the King’s alone being permitted to be 
constructed of stone It ib added that this King was chief of all the neigh- 
bouring Princes in wealth and power 


After three days, Gama delivered the letter to the King, accompanied by a 
present which the Kin g seemed dissatisfied with , but it was explained to him 
that as the navigation was uncertain, they were ill-provided, and moreover 
that no present was equal to the friendship of such a Prince as the King of 
Portugal, from whom if profit was expected, it was to be gained by ships 
annually trading thither with merchandize Gama requested that the Bang’s 
letter might not be interpreted by baracens (Mahometans), as he had inton- 
ation from Monzaida that they were hostile to hi m The letter was accordingly 
translated by Monzaida himself, who was admonished by the King of the 
necessity of vigilance against the frauds of the Saracens. These Moors, 
plotting the ruin of the Portuguese, bribed the courtiers, and proclaimed 
Gama to be a pirate and a spy, in the character of a merchant. They were 
actuated in this, partly out of hatred to the Christian name, and partly through 
tear of losing their trade, by toe intrusion of the Portuguese. The 
weined by their importunities, fearing toe loss of their customs, and intimi- 
dated by toe example of the Moors and negroes in Africa, conquered by (he 
fipjuUatda, and adverting to the beggary displayed in the contemn tihle present 
from the King of Portugal, and the poor merchandise brought by the uhips , 
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threatened also with the departure of the Moors to some other Prince, and 
the removal of their trade, to his grievous injury , at length yielded, and sent 
the cutwal to persuade Gama, with professions of friendship, to bring bis 
ships nearer, and deliver up his sails for security Gama, who had written to 
he brother on board, that if he saw him long detained, he should sail home- 
wards, after much contention agreed to send hie merchandise on shore, with 
men to sell it , and thereupon be wag dismissed to his ship Gama, being dis- 
satisfied with the cutwaTs conduct, complained to the King , who gave him 
fair words, but directed his goods to be sent to Calicut, pretending there was 
a better market for them there. 

Gama did not object he sent every day two or three persons to observe the 
city, which gave no offence He asked permission of the King to leave a 
factor at Calicut , this proposal was displeasing to the King, who returned an 
angry answer, and ordered two of Gama’s men to be placed in custody, and 
the goods to be seized. Gama, not being able to recover his men by mtreaty, 
attacked the next ship which arrived, and took out six of the principal men, 
and then put out farther to sea. The King 3ent to him, expressing his sur 
prise that he should seize his servants, as he had detained the Portuguese on] y 
toll he had written a letter to King Emanuel Accordingly, next dav, he sent 
them back with letters, but withheld the goods “ fur their factor, if he would 
send any, to dispose or” But Gama now declined leaving a factor, and told 
the King that he should keep the men till he had his goods again The next 
day Monzaida came on board, and informed them he had been in danger of 
his life for their sake , he begged them to carry him to Portugal, which they 
agreed to The King, subsequently, sent the goods in seven boats but Gama 
refused to receive them saying he would carry the Malabara to Portugal to 
testify how injuriously the King of Calicut had treated him , and he forthwith 
drove the boats away with his cannon 

Gama afterwards wrote a letter to the King, “with good words,’ from 
another port on the coast He thence went to Anchediva. Prom this place he 
proceeded homewards, touching at Magadoxo, on the African coast, and at 
Melrnda , and on the 27th February 1499, he arrived at Zanzibar After 
refreshing at this Island, the fleet doubled the Cape of Good Hope on the 27th 
Apnl , and after being dispersed in a storm, arrived at Lisbon with the loss of 
106 men out of 160 and one of the vessels, which Gama burnt os not being 
sea worthy, and having too few manners to man the whole, the vessels 
reached Lisbon at different periods m the year 1499 
f Such was the unpromising and omrnoas commencement of the intercourse 
between India and the maritime people of modern Europe. The first indivi 
dual of the hrst discoverers of this new route who set foot on th» shore of India 
was a criminal , and the love and amity promised on one side, and accepted on 
the other, ended m fraud, treachery and violence , although both parties 
Were doubtless sincere in their conviction that a friendly commercial inter- 
course would serve their mutual interests. 


The Beejapooe Gun 

This great cannon is called Mullik i Mydan, or “ Sovereign of the dam ” 
but the natives of Beejapoor insist on calling it Moolk i Myden, or “lion of 
the plain.” Its muzzle is 4 ft. 8 m in diameter , the calibre 2 ft 4 in It was 
cast at Ahmednnggur, A D 1649, by a native of Constantinople, named 
Hoosean Khan Aurnngzebe put an inscription upon it to commemorate the 
conquest of Beejapoor in 1686, which has led to the mistake of supposing it to 
have been cast at that time It is alike curious from ita dimensione and its 
history The Bombay Government in 1823, was particularly desirous of send- 
ing it to the King of England, and an engineer was sent to examine it for the 
purpose , but the present state of the roads renders the difficulty of transport 
ing such a large mass of metal to the coast almost insuperable —Dufs B\< <tf 
JfaAratfa*. 
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TREASURE AT BHURTPOB*. 

The following 1 is an extract of s letter from Mr Moms, a native of Aylesbury, 
Staff Serjeant in the Horae Artillery, to a fnend in that town, dated Meerut* 
May 1, 1620 — “ The 14th Begiment found an immense treasure, and helped 
themselves to as many gold. mohurs (a com worth about sixteen rupees) as they 
coaid carry and several that I know have diamonds of great value, *•* ***** 
got five diamonds, and one of them of great value . but, I am sorry to say, he has 
fooled the whole of thorn away The large one ne sold the other day for 300 
rupees, which was worth some thousands of pounds, and I do not believe that he 
has a farthing of the money left X told him all I could to make him keep them, 
but it was of no use — he would not take my advice , he is too fond of the bottle 
He was one of the men who got into the place where the money was found. 
The way they discovered it was as follows —a shot or shell had penetrated the 
wall of the building where this treasure was found, and the men Degan to make 
the hole larger with their bayonets until a man could get in , they then dis- 
covered the gold mohurs in large boxes, and they commenced helping them 
selves and began by putting the gold into the flap of their trowsers by handfuls, 
but as fast as thcv put it in it ran out at the bottom of the legs 1 I often laugh 
at the idea of the thing Artillery and Cavalry stand but a poor chance of 
getting anything at the storming of a town , Infantry are the only men likely 
to get anything —Iftrt-a Mercury 


Bishop Hebeb’s Letter to the head of the Syrian Church 
of MLajlabab 

The Munonmy Register lost month, contain* a letter addressed by the late 
Bishop to Mar Athanasius Metropolitan of the bynan Church, dated in Decern 
ber 1^26, of which the following is an extract — “ Moreover, J beseech thee, 
brother, to beware of the emissaries of the Bishop of Home, whose hands have 
been dipped in the blood ot the saints from whose tvranny our Church m 
England hath been long freed by tin blessing of God and we hope to continue 
in that freedom for ever of whom are they of Goa, Crenganor and Veripoh , 
who have, in time past done the Indian Church much evil I prav that those 
of thy Churches in Malabar who are yet subject to these men may arouse 
themselves and be delivered from their hands Howbeit ? the Lord desireth 
not the death ot a sinner, but hm mercies are over all His works, and He 18 
found of them that sought Hun not * 


A Peculiar Suicide 

Captain William Ostler, of the Marquess of Hastings, homeward bound from 
China, threw himself overboard in a fit of insanity off the Cape of Good Hope, 
on the night of the 9th September A paper, containing the following words, 
was found lying on the table of his cabin in the morning — ‘ A bad crew and 
bad chief mate is the destruction of William Ostler " 


Colos&al Statue of Buddha. 

An interesting specimen of Hindu sculpture has Lately been set up in the 
compound of Hie Asiatic Society’s House at Chownnghee , a colossal statue of 
Buddha, which stares the visitor in the face the moment he is within the gates. 
The figure is of black granite, in a sitting posture, as usual with statues of 
Buddha or Gautama, ana is characterized by the large ears and curling locks 
which have been supposed to indicate the African origin of this divinity The 
nose, however, Is anything but African, — the figure is raised upon a low 
pedestal, and is ten or twelve feet high We understand this figure was 
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■florreptitiouBly brought down from Goya by the Ii*j Gooroo of the Xing of 
Avjl How he contrived to smuggle such an article is not easily oooceived. 
On its arrival in Calcutta, it coola no longer be hidden m a corner, and the 
image was redeemed from its purloiners. After the departure of the Gooroo, 
the image was left in the compound of the Insane Hospital, where the Euro- 
pean soldiers amused themselves with profanely pelting it with stones, by 
which the hands have sustained some damage , in other respects it has escaped 
unharmed, and forms a very appropriate durxoan for the Asiatic Society's 
apartment — India Gazette 


The Hindoo Idol, SumfA.T 


The following account of the demolition of Sunmat, the Hindoo Idol, by 
Mahmud, is derived from the Tcbcat Acbert, a history of Akber'a reign, with au 
introductory view of the transactions of the Mahomed ana in India, prior to 
that monarch , in point of date, therefore, it has the advantage of Fenshta, 
and as a work of good taste and sober investigation is still more decidedly 
superior The author thus describes the transaction 

“ In the year 415 fllijera) Mahmud determined to lead an army against 
Bumnat, a largo temple situated on a peninsular projection of the Bea-shore 
appertaining to the followers of Brahma , the temple contained many idols, 
the principal of which was named Sumnat It is related m some histones that 
this idol was earned from the Caaba upon the coming of the Prophet, and 
transported to India , the Brahmin teal records, however, refer it to the time of 
Krishna, or an antiquity of 4,000 years. Krishna himself is said to have dis- 
appeared at this place. 

“ When the Sultan amved at Neherwaleh (the capital of Qnaerat) he found 
the city deserted, and, carrying off such provisions as could be procured, he ad 
vancea to Sunmat , the inhabitants of this place shut their gates against him, 
but it was booh earned by the irresistible valour of his troops, and a terrible 
slaughter of its defenders ensued. The temple was levelled with the ground , 
the idol Sunmat, which was of stone, was broken to pieces, and in commemo- 
ration of the victory, a fragment was sent to Ghizm where it was laid at the 
threahhold of the principal mosque, and was long after trodden under foot by 
the faithful” 


We have here, therefore, no allusion to face, or nose or belly, nor to the 
aum offered for its ransom, nor the booty obtained by its fracture. The story 
is told without the foreign aid of ornament, and is, therefore, more likely to be 
true , and we have only to endeavour to verify the deity who has been the 
object of bo much embellishment 

The above account informs us it was an idol of stone , and by identifying it, 
although, perhaps, erroneously, with the idol of the Caaba, leaves us to conclude 
it was shapeless Manah, the idol worshipped by the tribes about Mecca, being 
nothing more than a large rude stone —(Sale's Introduction, 24) D’Herbelot 
makes the author of the Rozet al Sefa, say, the idol was of one stone fifty 
cubits long, of which forty-seven were sunk m the ground , but this is a very 
preposterous arrangement, and a very unfair representation of Mirkhondis 
account, who states that it was five cubits long, and of these two were out of 
sight. I did this writer injustice myself in my last letter, taking upon trust 
his being one of the authorities for the fables coined on this subject , but his 
accounts are less extravagant than I imagined He talks, to be sore, of the 
temple being supported by fifty six pillars of gold, and of enormous booty 
acquired by tie plunder of the temple and fort but we have nothing, even m 
his narrative, of the mutilation of the image, its proposed redemption, or the 
discovery of its concealed wealth To return to the image, therefore, we a n 
to infer, from the above accounts, that it was nothing more man a straight block 
of stone of about four or five feet in length, and, as Mirkhond expressly states, 
proportionable thickness, Mid that it had no pretensions to w mutate humanity 
T even' abominably " 
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What then wm Sumnst t In our present intimacy with the Hradtf tystem, 
we cannot be at a Iosb to reply , it was nothing more than one af those 
emblems of Biva, by which atone in moat of the temples of Hindustan that 
divinity lb now represented— & solid block of stone, on which there were no 
features to be defaced, and in which there was no cavity to conceal inestimable 
treasure* these accompaniments are, therefore, the phantoms of Mahomedan 
superstition and European credulity with a sufficiency of ignorance in the 
historians of both the East and West — Calcutta Government Gazette 


A SNAKE SWALLOWING A CAT 

A few days ago a snake was found in the comer of a lumber room in * 
gentleman's house near Chownnghee it appeared lively, and about four feet 
long, of a dirty ash color On being tolled and opened a Persian cat 
belonging to the house, and which had only disappeared in the course of the 
momingj was found m its stomach, of course quite undigested. What appears 
extraordinary is that such a wary and lively animal as a cat, and one which, 
when provoked, will, we believe, give battle to a snake, should suffer itself to 
be auipnaed by one, and that such a comparatively Bmall snake to appearance, 
should be able to swallow a cat, and that in such a short space of tune — Indui 
Gazette , Jane 19 


Thb Ancient Histoey of Ceylon 

The observation, that the early history of all nations is enveloped in ob- 
scurity, is sufficiently tnte it applies, however, with peculiar force to those 
of Asia. In the East, the birth place of fiction, history has not even yet dis- 
owned a connection with fable the occurrences of early times especially are 
there incorporated with superstitious legends, or absurd romances, which, 
could we obtain a clue to their ongiu, would, perhaps, be found to be enti- 
tled to some degree of veneration even from the modem philosophers of the 
West, from their retaining and perpetuating remote facts which time must 
otherwise have effaced as connoisseurs prize the precious <rrugo which pre- 
serves, whilst it conceals, the impression and legend of a corn. 

Various attempts have been made to penetrate the mystery which overhangs 
the ancient history of Ceylon no satisfactory result has, however, yet been 
obtained, nor has any probable origin, been assigned to the inhabitants of that 
Island, founded upon authentic data As every contribution, however small, 
to an end bo desirable as the discovery of the ancient history of Ceylon, 
cannot but possess some interest, we rejoice at being enabled to insert an 
extract from an account of the Island by Diego de Louta, writer to the King 
of Portugal at Goa, and one of the early Portuguese historians of Ceylon 
We are indebted for this contribution to a gentleman who once filled a high 
post in that Island, on the natives of which he conferred a valuable political 
boon, and who enjoyed facilities of acquiring information of every kind re- 
specting its history, which he is ever ready to impart 

According to the modem tradition of the Kandian Pneete,* Ceylon waa 
peopled from the continent They state that, about 2,300 lunar years previous 
to the year 1769 (when these priests were interrogated upon the subject by the 
Dutch Governor of the Island), a Prince called Wyaya itaja, eldest son of the 
Emperor Sinbaha, Emperor of Lala m Dambodiva, landed in Ceylon, then 
called Lanka or Lakdiwa, at the head of 700 giants, under the conduct of the 
all-perfect Buddhoo, and expelled the devils by whom the Ieland was then 
inhabited. The Prince founded a citv named Tambrap&mim, and his posterity 
reigned in Ceylon until the penod above referred to, comprehending a anus 
of 178 Kings, including himself and the then reigning monarch. The place 


* Bertulaod > Account of Ceylon , Appendix. 
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from which the expedition came is said to be Siam,from whence the pneat* 
of Oyloa deduce the origin of the Singhalese. The aanayana relates that the 
conquest of tina Island was made by Rama, King of Onae, with an army of 
gigantic monkies ! 

The account given by Diego de Lonta, who states that he denved it from 
histones written by Singhalese, m the possession of some of the Princes of 
Ceylon who came from that Island to Goa, represents that. 600 years before 
Christ, it was peopled from Tenaasemn, u a kingdom which was the greatest 
in all the East, extending from the Ganges to Cochin-China, and through the 
mountains to the north.” The King of this extensive empire, whose name 
was Ayota, had a son called Riga Rayah, or Aflngia Rayah, the heir to his 
Crown, whose character was so dissolute, profligate and cruel that he 
excited discontent amongst his father's subjects, who complained of hiB multi- 
plied acts of atrocity, and demanded justice The King, finding his son in- 
corrigible, notwithstanding his frequent admonitions, secretly collected a num- 
ber of vessels, and ordered them to be furnished with provisions and neces- 
saries when all wab ready, he seized his son, and placed him onboard one of 
the ships. It was a custom m this country for all tne male children who were 
bora on the same day as the heir apparent to the throne, to be registered by 
name, and upon their attaining the age of seven years, for these youths to be 
brought to Court, and educated with the Prmce, whose companions they 
then became an expedient adopted, according to the Greek historians, by the 
father of beaostna. The youths educated with the Prmce royal of Tenasaenm 
partook of his dissipated character, and became his associates in crime 
Although the number of male children bom on the same day with the lYmcs 
was immense, there were yet only 700 alive at this period, all of whom were, 
by order of the King, seized and conveyed on board the vessels The King 
then directed his son to set sail with this fleet, and proceed to discover new 
countries and people them forbidding hun to return to his native soil on pain 
of being put to death with all his companions 

Prince Riga Raya accordingly set sail, surrendering the direction of his 
fleet to the discretion of the winds, winch, after twenty days’ sail, brought 
them to an uninhabited Island, which was Ceylon The fleet entered a har- 
bour between Trmoomalee and Jaffnapatsm Point, called Preatwie, where 
landing the Prmce and his followers were delighted at the fragrance and tem 
perateness of the air, the beauty of the trees and the gentleness of the streams, 
that they resolved to settle here The first town they bmlt was at Mantotte, 
opposite Wanaar They found ample means of subsistence in the abundance 
of fish which the nvers furnished to them, and in the fniita which they col- 
lected from the trees, such as oranges citrons, limes, <tc On account of 
the great fertility of the Island, they called it Lancatoe , which signified “ ter- 
restrial paradise ” Before this period the Island had no name 

Some months after the arrival of the strangers, some vessels am red from 
the other coasts, for the purpose of fishing pearls , upon enquiry, the Pnnce 
learned that the people who came in them were the subjects of a king called 
the Gottah Rayah, whose kingdom was on the opposite continent, one day’s 
journey distant The Pnnce, after gaming the necessary information respecting 
bis power and resources, endeavoured to form a connexion with him, ana 
accordingly, on the return of the vessels he despatched some of hw people 
on a mission to the King of Cottah, desiring that, as they were neighbours, 
they might be connected by intermarriages offering himself in marriage with 
the King’s daughter, and requesting that the King would suffer the Princes, his 
companions, to marry some of his female subjects. 

The messengers, on their arrival at the other coast, were conducted to the 
King of Cottah, who gave them a cordial reception . and os the fame of thair 
Prince’s fatheT had reached his ears, he considered, the offer of the Prince 
advantageous, mid forthwith accepted the proposal of connecting the two 
fumhee and people by intermarriages After mutual compliment* and visit*. 
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the Kong seat taa daughter to the prince, accompanied by a retinue of maidens 
of high rank, as wives to the prince's companion b. The nuptials were cele 
bra tea with great pomp and splendour 

After this event, a close intercourse was kept up between the two people , 
many of the subjects of the King of Oottah went to settle on Oeylon, particu- 
larly handicraftsmen, and husbandmen, with ploughs, seeds ana other requi- 
sites for agriculture Hereby the Island became well-ptiO pled and the moun- 
tains inhabited, and even strong fortresses weTe erected in various parts. 

The posterity of the Pnnce became, in process of time. Sovereigns of 
Cottah, of which Ceylon was then a dependency , but, according to onr 
author, it became extinct in his time, by the death of the last King of Cottah 
without male issue. 

The account here given contains no improbable circumstances , on the con 
trary, it is a very plausible narrative, and is corroborated by its coincidence 
with the credible particulars m the traditionary legends of the Kandian 
priests, and by the correspondence m religion and language between the Sin- 
ghalese and the natives of Siam, of which Tenaasenm ome formed a part 

The author of the preceding account states that the Singhalese, with a view 
of enhancing the character and origin of their Kings, invented a faction by 
which they are represented to be descended from the sun. The fable, he 
says, ib as follows Before the establishment of the great Tenassenm empire 
bef orem entione d, the people of the countries now known under the names of 
Pegu, Tenassenm, Siam, Camboja, from the Ganges to the borders of China, 
lived on mountains in holes and caves, (as some of the Barman tribes continue 
to do) without being ruled by any chief, or subject to any Government what- 
soever They were ignorant of agriculture, and like savage animals lived upon 
roota and fruit The natives of Tenassenm one morning observed the eun me 
with uncommon splendour, and gazing npon the radiant face of this luminary, 
they saw it suddenly open, and a personage emerge from its bosom, who, in 
shape, differed from human creatures Those who saw the prodigy ran up to this 
bemg when he descended, andj astonished at the miracle asked who and what 
he was l To which he replied in the Tenassenm language, that he was a child 
of the Bun, and that the Almighty had sent him to role over the kingdom On 
thia^ his hearers prostrated themselves before him, and worshipped him, de 
daring that they were ready to accept him as their Pnnce, and to obey his 
laws He thereupon was placed on an elavated seat, and began to rule them 

The first thing he did was to remove the natives from the jungle, instruct 
them in building houses, and adapt them to the habits of civil society After 
this, he framed a Code of mild and equitable laws, greatly to the contentment 
of the people, who began to lead & life of happiness, compared with their past 
mode of existence Thia King lived many years, and left behind many sons, 
amongst whom he divided hia kingdom, and it was governed by his descendants 
for more than 8,000 years. They all called themselves Suryavae that is. 
“descendants of the sun /' and from this family was directly descended 
Affn gia Raya, who was banished hifl country in order to people die Island of 
Oeylon 

It is impossible not to be struck with the similarity which this fable bears to 
those invented by rude nations in general, for example, the Peruvian story of 
Mango Capac, and the Chinese tale of Kin Sih Jin, or the divine instructor of 
thenret man, who fell to the earth from a star or blaze of light. 

Our author has exerted his skill in endeavouring to trace the etymology of 
the names given to the Island by the ancients and modems. Taprobana, ho 
says, corresponds with the name of no harbour, bay fortress, village, fountain 
or river, and it is not found, he adds, m the Singhalese chronicles. He, 
therefore, concludes that it was invented bv Ptolemy, or the Greeks, 
to denote some quality in the Island, though the word has no specific 
meaning that we are aware of The modem name of Ceylon he deduces in 
the following manner * The name of Ceylon is given to the Island on account 
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of the shoals thereabout*, over which the Chmese sailed, and which after 
■wards became po generally known that the Inland waa no longer called by its 
proper name, but by that signifying dryness, the Persians ana Arabs always 
saying they were going to or coming from the GuUao, or Chinese dry placa 
Thus m progress of tune, by transposition of the letters, the name of the 
Island became changed to Ceylon F 

The Portuguese author hue also attempted to demonstrate that Ceylon was 
well known to the Romans To account for the Apparent error m the dimen- 
sions which Pliny assigns to the Island 1 aproban^ which is identified with 
Ceylon, the author says that the natives assert, being convinced from their 
writings, that their Island once extended as far as the Maldives till the sea 
made a breach through it and covered the greater part The first meridian 
of the Hindus passes through the city ot Oojein, of which the position 
is known , but as Lanka (which signifies the equinoctial point) falls, therefore, 
to the west of Ceylon, the Hindus believe, aa well aa the Singhalese, that 
the Island had formerly a much larger extent * Our author adds, that 
vestiges of Roman buildings were found in Ceylon, especially in Mantotte, 
“where,” he says, “to this day are to be seen the remain b of very spacious 
Roman works in marble.” Amongst other relics, two pieces of copper oom 
were found at Mantotte, which exhibited a human figure, and the Roman letter 
C in one comer, and R. M N R., forming part of the inscription These coins 
were lost in a vessel which perished at sea. 


Lines written by Moonlight on a Pillar or the ruins or RAJMAHAL.f 

u The city 0 / Hajmahal, which is now a heap of miserable nuns, is mtunltd on the south 
western bank of the Gumbo In 1639 It was a plaoe of very considerable importance and 
mognirtmcco snd the capital ot the Hangul and Beh&r pmvincee Sultan Shujab erected a 
eplendid palace m this caty, immediately on the banks of the Ganges, the marble hall of which 
■dll remains, though in a very nunotu condition, and app&rentlr wholly unprotected from 
the hand* of robbers. Having had occasion to peaa through Ikymahji on my way from 
Berhampore to Bhaugulpcrre, I took particular notice of the picturesque and romantic ruins 
which met my eye in every direction I did not reach the place till very late in the evening, 
but the frerranon of the breeee, and. the brilliancy of the moon, induced me to oontemplate 
a aesne, whose beauty lost none of its attractions by being viewed at such an hour ou such 
a night. ’ 

Had, stranger, hail ! thine eye shall here survey 
The path of Time, where Rum marks his way. 

When sullen moans the solemn midnight Bird, 

And the gaunt Jackal’s harsher cry is heard , 

If thine the soul with sacred ardour fraught, 

Rapt in the Poet s dream, or Sage’s thought. 

To thee, these mouldering walls a voice shall raise, 

And sadly tell how earthly pnde decays. 

How human hopes, like human works, depart, 

And leave behind — the ruins of the heart 1 

D L. Riohabdson 


So mi BncAiis on the Chank Fishery of Cetlon 

The only chank fishery which the English found, or that perhaps ever wu 
established, on Ceylon, was that attached to the revenue department of Jaffna - 
patam, ana annually rented out at that place, from September the 1st to 
August the 21st following. 

By the eartj regulations of the Dutch, the fishery was confined to the coasts 
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?vnd I n la n ds extending from the north end of Caipentyn to the point of land 
nearly opposite to J aJmapat&m, called Calmony , and to a depth of water not 
excee ding three fathoms, with the view of keeping clear of the pearl banks. 

The number of boats to be employed in the fishery was restricted to twenty- 
five, and the number of divers on board of each was not to exceed twenty- 
five, making the total number of 625 divers These twenty-five boats were 
directed to sail in a fleet, and never to lose sight of the pilots flag, excepting 
when one or more boats were sent, nnder the inspection of proper officers, to 
search for new shoals of chanks, or for provisions. 

No person was allowed to fish chanks but the registered divers of the fanner, 
and all the chanks taken during the season were lodged in the Government 
godowns, to be inspected by Government officers previous to exportation 

To preserve a constant supply of chanks, it was ordered that all those 
below a certain size should be thrown back into the sea , and the use of 
instruments to drag them, as oysters are dragged in Europe, was strictly for- 
bidden, aa its operation was supposed, and with reason, to kill the young 
chanks by breaking their tender snella 

There appear to have been so few pearl fisheries earned on by the Dutch, 
that there was no written regulation for securing to the chunk farmer a remis- 
sion of his rent for the loss of his divers dunng a pearl fishery, nor reservation 
on behalf of Government for taking them , but as pearl fisheries occurred, and 
the farmer’s divers were taken from him, he was allowed a remission of one- 
half of his rent, as a just compensation tor the loss of his divers dunng the 
most favorable season of the year 

The farmer was bound to pay the divers for each kind of chunk as follows 
for the peyel, nx dollars lf>f per thousand , for the putty, nx dollars 134 P«r 
thousand , and from twenty nx dollars upwards for each of the walempoiy, 
or right- han d chanks, according to their size 

It is worthy of observation, that all the chanks found to the northward of 
a line drawn from a point about midway between TaLmanar and Coujany oly 
(situated on the N W side of the island of Manaar), to the opposite coast, are 
of the kind called putty, and are distinguished by a Bhort flat head and all 
those found to the southward of that line are ot the kind called peyel, aud are 
known by having a longer and more pointed head than the former , nor was 
there ever known a deviation from this singular law of nature The walem- 
pory, or nght hand chunk, is found of both lands 

Besides the rent paid to Government, and the price of the chanks paid to 
the divers, the farmer is subject to further charges of wages to comcopolies, 
peons, headmen of the divers, shark and alligator charmers, feasts and pre 
sents to these people at particular periods, and, lastly, boat, godown and cooly 
hire. 

It appeared, very early, that a strict adherence to the first regulation was 
incompatible with the interests of the concern, and a deviation from them was 
coDmved at in the following particulars, although the letter of the early agree- 
ment waa preserved — 

It was found that boats capable of carrying twenty five divers were too 
unwieldy and expensive, and that compelling the divers who resided at Manaar 
to go to Caipentyn, and those who resided at Calpentyu to go to Manaar, was 
burthen some to them and to the farmer , besides that, the Island did not con- 
tain more than 200 divers, although 625 were allowed by the agreement 

Canoes were, therefore, adopted instead of boats, and the divers were allowed 
to fish at both places at the same time 

It appeared, also, that the fishermen of the coasts and Islands where chanks 
are found, did not refrain from taking such chanks as they met with, m spite 
of the regulations to prevent it , their poverty, and the opportunity of selling 
tiie smuggled chanks to the boats which stopped at the Luanda on their way to 
the coast, being too powerful a seduction for them to resist 
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To convert the chants so taken to the profit Of Government, by HKJwufiag 
the value of the farm, the farmer was tacitly permitted to purchase these 
chanks from the fishermen at the same rate he paid for them to the divers. 
The total quantity taken in this way, daring one year, has amounted to 40,<300 
chants, the value of which, according to the average pnoe of chanks, waa 
1,600 Porto Novo pagodas. 

It was also discovered that some of the most favorable places for taking 
chanks had been proscribed, in consequence of the sup posed neighbourhood 
of pearl banks, which were found to have no existence , and the limits of the 
fishery were tacitly extended to the depth of four or five fathoms off Noda- 
koeda, on the E side of the Island of Manaar, and from Calmony to the 
opposite Island of Mandedivoe. 

Such waa pretty nearly the state of the chank fishery under the Dutch. 

Jafftmpatam was taken by the English towards the end of September 1795, 
when the chank farm for 1795-6 was already sold for m dollars 19,850 This 
farm was first sold by the English m 1796-7 for nx dollars £8,250, and in 
1797-8 for the same rent 

The present fanner* made his first purchase in 1798-9 for nx dollars 
30,060 his second purchase was m 1799-1800, for nx dollars 41.100 , and hia 
third, in 1800-1, for nx dollars 51,600, his fourth in 1801 2 iornx dollars 
36,400 for eight months only, the beginning of the official year having been 
changed at this period from September the 1st, to May the 1st 

The farmer’s fifth purchase waa on 1802-3 for nx dollars 41,600 until this 
period the farmer was allowed a remission of one half of hia rent for a pearl 
fishery, as also to receive the chanks taken by the fishermen. But, previous 
to the sale of the farm m 1803-4, a regulation waa published, by which the 
remission was reduced to one- third of the rent, the taking chanks by ary but 
the registered divers was prohibited, and, further, an export duty waa laid on 
them of five per cent ad valorem, while, on the other hand, the other pri- 
vileges before tacitly enjoyed by the farmer were confirmed, and the limits of 
the fishery extended round the northern end of the Island, as far aB Moletavo 

The result was, that the rent for 1803-4 fell to nx dollars 27,500, which was 
purchased for the sixth tame by the present farmer 

It was imagined, by those who framed this last regulation, that the confirm- 
ation of a part of the privileges enjoyed by the farmer hitherto on sufferance 
only, and the extension of the limits of the fishery, would more than counter- 
balance the diminution of remission, the lews of the chanks taken by the fisher 
men, and the export duty of five per cent ad valorem, and create an increase 
of the rent , but this was an ill-founded expectation. 

The enjoyment of his former privileges was all that was considered by the 
farmer, whether by sufferance or by positive regulation , and the extension of 
the fishery was rendered nugatory by the want of chanks within the new limits , 
while, on the other hand, the diminution of the farmer’s advantage* were 
positive and evident. 

The seventh and last purchase made by the present farmer was for the three 
years’ farm, from May 1st 1804 to Apnl 30th, 1807, for nx dollars 91,400, or 
nx dollars 30,466-8-0 per annum. 

Having conducted the account of the chank fishery to 1808, it is tune to 
advert to the fluctuation which has taken place in the amount of the rent, for 
the better understanding of which, see (at the end) list of sales marked (A). 

The two fljetr sales of this farm under the English, for 1796-7 and 1797-fi, 
mow a small nse in the rent beyond the Dutch sales, and were made through 
the medium of sealed proposals. 

The f&nn of 1798-9 was the first sold by public auction, and shown a con- 
siderable nse beyond any former year 


* In the je*r 1308 , -when tbJ» paper was written 
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The second sale by auction was of the farm for the year 1799-1600, the 
rent of which amounted to nx dollars 41*100, which is probably the full value 
of the concern according to the privileges of the farmer, as they stood pre 
vioofl to the regulation of 1803-4 

The rise m the rent of the two following years, for 1800 1 and 1801 S, was 
not owing to any fair competition excited by the value of the concern, bet to 
a combination of the Jaffnapatam people to drive out the farmer as an intruder 
upon their long established speculations 

This idea was generally adopted at the tame, and was not contradicted by 
the opponents of the present farmer 

The fall of the rent on the following year, 1802 3, to nx dollars 41,600, 
seems to give confirmation to this supposition , and the further decline of the 
rent on the adoption, of the regulation of 1803-4 seems to establish it as a fact. 

A very powerful cause of the diminished value of the chank fishery is to be 
ascribed to the war earned on in the Provinces to the northward and westward 
of Bengal , bat this cause will have only a temporary operation, and will be 
speedily removed by the return of peace in those parts. But the effects of 
local regulations must be expected to continue as long as those regulations 
exist , the principal of which is the reduction of the remission from one- half 
to one third of the rent. 

A reference to the paper marked (B) will show that, from the year 1790 to 
the year 1800, including a penod of eleven years, there have been nine pearl 
fisheries it is, therefore, no more than common prudence in those who look 
to this speculation to calculate upon a pearl fishery as certain, and consider 
what the concern is likely to produce during those months that they will have 
the divers at their disposal 

If then the speculator conceives that he can pay 20,000 nx dollars for the 
chank fishery, on the supposition that there is to be a pearl fishery, he will be 
guided by the quantum or remission in making his offers 

If the remission is one half of the rent, he will bid 10,000 nx dollars , but 
if the remission is one third, he will bid onlv 30,000 rir dollars , as m either 
case he calculates upon paying 20,000 nx dollars 

Io case of a pearl fishery, and consequent allowance of remission, the result 
with respect to the revenue received by Government, lb the same , but when- 
ever it happens that there is no pearl fishery, Government loses the difference 
between 30,000 and 40,000 nx dollars 

Under these circumstances, the present annual rent being nx dollars 
30,466 8-0, is equal to nx dollars 40,622-4 0 with the former remission of 
one half of the rent So that the rent of the throe years’ farm is equal to any 
former rent, excepting those of the two years when there was a personal com- 
bination against the present farmer 

But, further, when it is considered that the farmer now pays an export duty 
of five per cent, ad valorem, on his chank, and is depnved of the advantage of 
receiving the chanka taken by the fishermen, it is clear that the three years’ 
rent sold higher than any former rent, those for the two years abovemen 
tioned only excepted. 

It is generally considered that the remission of one-half of the rent does 
not more than compensate the loss of the divers, during a pearl fishery, to the 
farmer of the concern in question, who employs the Ceylon divers only, 
whose number now falls short of 200 , but the same remission does not 
operate as a compensation to the fanner who engages divers from the opposite 
coast, who loses the services of a greater number of men, and finda mg ad- 
vances to them in great danger of being lost, as they cannot he prevailed upon 
to stay m Ceylon after the pearl fishery is over, the weather being then more 
favorable on their own coast, where they have cn&nk fisheries of their own. 

It is worthy of remark that the number of Ceylon divers has decreased 
mnoe the donqueet of the Island by the .English, notwithstanding the frequency 
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of pearl fiBbenes during that period, which at ftret sight appears difficult to 
account for But when it is considered, that for the penoa of twenty-eight 
years the Dutch had no pearl fishery, it cannot be supposed that the divers 
expected that there would be bo many fisheries in bo short a space of tune 
under the English Government. 

The natural nursery for divers must be looked for in the chank fishery, from 
its being permanent., and affording them constant employment j and it, therefore, 
appears no mean object to increase the motives of the divers for bringing up 
their children to their own calling, and this can be done only by augmenting 
theu advantages on it the very contrary of which has occurred from the very 
heavy rise in the exchange against the Island. 

When the present rate of payment to the divers waa established, averaging, 
on the two Kinds of chank, nx dollars lfi-1 0 per thousand two ns dollars 
were equal in value to a Porto Novo pagoda, and gram was at less than half its 
present price a diver was, consequently, at least twice as well paid as he is now 

The divers of the coast chank fishenes receive now, as they did formerly, 
about eight Porto Novo pagodas per thousand chanks , and are, therefore, so 
much better paid, and receive a greater encouragement, than people of the 
same calling on this Island 

A. 

List of tales of the Chank Farm from September 1st, 1789 
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B. 

hut of Pearl Fuhenu since the Conquest of Ceylon by the English 

1790 A Pearl Fishery at Ampo 
1797 Ditto 

1798. Ditto 

1799 Ditto 

1800 A Pearl Fishery at Tutaconn 

1801 A do do at Ampo 

1802 A do do at Chilaw 

1803 No Pearl Fishery 

1804. A Pearl Fishery at Ampo 
1805 No Pearl Fishery 
1800 A Pearl Fishery at Ampo 

Being moe Pearl Fisheries in eleven ypars. 


On Slavery in the East 

The acquisition by man of a nght of property in his fellow, would appear, 
uhon a hasty consideration of the subject to be an unnatural abuBe of power, 
which could originate only in a very debased and demoralized state of society 

God gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, 

Dominion absolute , that nght we hold 
By his donation but man over men 
He made not lord , such title to himself 
Kesemng, human left from human free 

The relation of master and slave may, however, be discovered m the earliest 
records which we possess of the customs of antiquity, we can trace it, indeed, 
almost to the first ages of the world. 

A little calm reflection will induce us to conclude with Dr Paley,* that, 
abstracted from the circumstances attending negro slavery in the western 
hemisphere (to which he was a decided enemy'), the existence of this relation 
is not totally inconsistent with the law of natura 

It must be obvious that as soon as the idea of property is conceived amongst 
men, who renounce, for the sake of it, the nght of joint possession suited 
only to a primitive state of society, there must be many individuals who are 
either enable, or unwilling, to keep pace with others m industry, or to make 
equal efforts for securing tne means of satisfying their wants. They must, 
therefore, be dependent upon, others for subsistence, and, rather than starve, 
would be ready to barter their liberty, the only equivalent they could offer, 
for food, for clothing, for shelter, and for protection This is one, perhaps 
the earliest, source of slavery 

Another cause is to be found in ware amongst early nations. Prisoners 
taken m battle, or people who submitted to their enemy, were considered to 
be at the disposal of the victors, who, in place of slaughtering them, adopted 
the more humane expedient of compelling them to a state of servitude, or in 
tiie ancient phrase, “led them into captivity ” This latter argument for 
enslaving captives has been admitted even by later and more enlightened peo- 
ple, and recognized by lawyers as consistent with the law of nations Jure. 

? tritium (says Justinian )f acm noh sunt 51*1 ab kostibus capiuntur , and Sextus 
‘ompeius derives the term mancepe, or slave, from manic capvtur£ one who 
is taken by an enemy 

The Holy Scriptures contain abundant evidence that domestic slavery was 


* Swim Xorul Philosophy t Lib 1 , 6, 0, 1 J Sect Pomp. Feit. Hi xt # 
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known amongst the Israelites, and that it was perpetuated on the descendants 
of those who were “ bought with money of any stranger, ”• even so early aa 
the era of Abraham, 3,700 years ago A later example, m the time of Joseph, 
who purchased all the land of Egypt and the people upon it, who tendered 
themselves to Pharoah for bread, because of the famine, must be familiar to 
the reader t 

The Mosaics! law lays down express rules with regard to the purchase and 
the treatment of slaves % They were to be purchased of the heathen round 
about, and of the strangers that dwelt m Israel A Hebrew, though he 
might sell himself (through want) to a Hebrew, was not to be regarded as a 
bond servant, but as a hired servant, and only tall the year of jubilee, unless 
he rejected his emancipation, when he became, after certain forms, a servant 
for ever The treatment of these Blavea appears to have been extremely mild , 
the master was divested of power over the life and members of his bond nmn, 
and if he refused him sustenance and protection, he, in effect, gave him his 
liberty 

Ample proof is to be found m profane history of the prevalence of slavery 
throughout all the early eastern nations from whence it descended to the ages 
of classical antiquity Herodotus§ speaks of the practice amongst the ancient 
Persians, of reducing conquered nations to servitude , Xenophon|| intimates 
that slavery existed ut Media, Persia, Bactna, Caria, Cilicia and generally 
throughout Assyria, Arabia and Syria , and Homer not only refers to Egypt 
and Cyprus as the usual marts for slaves in his time, but mentions the arrival 
of a fleet from Lemnos, during the Trojan war, which bartered for wines, 
(amongst other articles of traffic) slaves— perhaps the earliest recorded in- 
stance of marine slave-trading 

’'E*d*v oL»l(o\nci wipTico^jWrfs Ax<u*I 

"AAAot — H jj, 472. 

The term used in this passage for “ slaves " ia decisive as to the nature of 
their condition The term ftoyXof, commonly employed, which implies a ser- 
vant, is demonstrative of the fact that domestic offices were usually discharged 
by individuals in a mancipated state 

The condition of a slave must in those early days have been by no means 
bo despicable, degraded, and full of suffering, as our present notions, formed 
upon a knowledge of the scenes which have taken place in the West Indies 
and Africa, lead us naturally to conclude. The mere fact of a disposition on 
the part of free men to renounce their birthright, to contract voluntarily the 
relationship, and even after seven years’ experience to forego the right of 
liberation, affords a pledge that the condition was at least very tolerable. 
Demosthenes tells us that, m Athens, the condition of a slave was preferable 
to that of a free man in many other countries. He even quotes a law which 
protected slaves from contumely IT 

There were many incidents, however, in the state of slavery amongst the 
Greeks and Homans, which showed a lamentable want of regard towards the 
unhappy people who were subjected to it. The Spartan Helots, for example, 
experienced a very different treatment from that referred to by Demosthenes.** 
The condition of the slaves at Rome ft was nearly as bad, originally, as that 


* Gen xvfi, 12, 18 8 m also Jer II, 14 

t Gen. xlvi] “ But qb and our land for bread, and we and our land will be servant* unto 
Pbnroab, Sec. r lfl, 20, 28 

I See EitxL xn , Levit, xxv , Dent, xv § Clio, 95 y fyrop lib iv 

S Or adr Hidiam ** Pliny aay« that ala verywa* invented by the Spartan*. Ub VII, & 67 
tt Slavery at Rome aeecn* to have been co-eral the foundation of the city . fcr Dtony- 

118 ‘bat Boraulu# ocoRgned military and agricultural Pwvuit* to n 6 W 0 », «d 
eorald art* to »[area 
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of the negroes in the West Indies. They were regarded as nobodv, as dead 
ntsn, as beatt s , they were not capable of suffering legal wrong , they oould 
not take by purchase or descent , they had no heira, or heritable property , 
exclusive of their pecuhum, all they possessed was their master’s } they were 
excluded from all civil concerns whatsoever , they were not entitled to the 
rights resulting from a state of matrimony , tney were not objects of cognation 
or affinity , they could be Bold, transferred, or pawned, as chattels or per- 
sonal property , they might be tortured to give evidence , tney might be punish- 
ed at the discretion of their lord, and even put to death by his authority * 
The latter power, which no other nation previously possessed, was taken 
away by a law of Adrian, against cruel masters, which made the murder of a 
slave a capital offence, and required that slaves should be tried and condemned 
by the tribunals if they had committed a crime i The Roman law, like that 
or Solon, followed a slave's body after his decease , for it forbade the anoint- 
ing of individuals who had died in a state of servitude $ 

The Greeks and Romans, like the Hebrews, made the badge of servitude 
descend to the posterity of the slave 

The Arabs, who boast a purer and more unmixed antiquity than any other 
nation, aa they inhabit the countries which were first peopled and which 
were never entirely conquered,]? exhibit, in the records of history, few 
distinct traces of the existence of slavery amongst them, except that mentioned 
in the Holy Scriptures, namely, the sale of Joseph by his brethren The 
total absence of this relation might be accounted for by the obviouB consider 
ation that slavea must have been to them in a certain degree burthensome 
Whether slavery did or did not prevail in ancient Arabia, the law of Mahomet 
acknowledges strictly but one cause of bondage-war against the infidels. 
Captives so taken are distinguished, according to the circumstances, as Mam- 
luk, or acquired, Mawrus, or inherited and Mawhnb, or given. The offspring 
of all these are khanehzadeh, i t , children of the house, or home bom slaves. 
Other sources of slavery practically exist, by fictions and evasions of the 
law , but these are abuses. 

Under the Mahomedan law, slaves labor under great disabilities, even 
to the full extent of the Roman slaves. The master is armed with the power 
of life and death over his slave ,|| the latter cannot marry without consent of 
the former , slaves are incapable of making a gift or Bale, or of inheriting or 
bequeathing property (though it would appear that they enjoy a qualified 
right of possession) they cannot be witnesses, the reason assigned for which 
restriction is, that os testimony is of an authoritative nature and as a slave 
has no authority over his own peraon, he can have none over others IT a more 
cruel regulation still is that a master cannot testify on behalf of his slave 
The Mahomedan slave-code has, however, some redeeming clauses the chil- 
dren of a man bom of his female slave, are free , the mother cannot be sold, 
and upon her master's death is unconditionally emancipated.** Moreover, in 
practice, the judicial authorities take cognizance of any oppression or signal 
seventy exercised by a master towards his slave , and, m some cases, slaves 
receive only half the punishment adjudged to other offenders, because, says 
the Hedaya, “ as bondage admits of the participation of only half the blessings 
of life, it also occasions the suffering or only naif the pu ni s hm ent, since an 
offence increases in magnitude m proportion to the magnitude of the blessings 
under the enjoyment of which it is committed. 

Having thus taken a cursory view of the subject of slavery amongBt the 


* Taylor’s Elem of Civil law, pp 428-9 f Grsevms, Thet AnUq Horn, ix, ool. 410 
J J fud xii, col 1874 $ Wood a Esaay cm the Gemma and Writings of Homer, p 162 

H Hedaya, xvi 

41 Mr Mills (Hist of Mohammedanism di v, p 360) justly regards *tlna &j a curious rea- 
son for the inadmissibility of slave testimony 

** Hodovs, Book v, cc , 1 and 7 
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Jews, the ancient Egyptians, the various nations connected with or descended 
from them, as well as m the comparatively modem States of Greece and 
Rome, and the still more recent empire founded by Mahomet , we turn our 
attention to India, the natives of which possess claims to antiquity of a pecu- 
liar kind, with relation to whom the subject we are now considering has given 
rise to very interesting diacnssiona 

The ancient Greek writers, who have given ns an account of the condition N 
of Hindustan at the period of Alexander’s invasion, concur in stating that 
slavery did not exist there. “All the Indiana,” says Arrian* “ are free , they 
have no slaves amongst them ” Strabo + says, “ none of the Indians employ 
slaves ” he adds, indeed, afterwards, that this remark refers more especially 
to a portion of India under Music&nua, subject to a superior kind of govern- 
ment It ia extraordinary that these writers, or rather their authorities, 
should have been so egregionsly deceived upon this point. 

Of the existence of slavery in Hindustan, at the earliest period of its 
history, there can be a a little doubt as of its existence in some parte of that 
country at the present day In the Manava Dhtrma Sastra, or code of Menu, 
for example, slaves are repeatedly mentioned, and there appear some traits, 
in respect to slavery, coinciding with the enactments of the Levitical law 
For instance, the rule partut sequitur ventrem was recognized by the Hindu J 
as well as the Hebrew^ lawgiver, though western nations adopted a different 
principle, as in the English law of villeinage fi 

Menu T describes seven sources of slavery captivity in battle , mainte- 
nance ia consideration of service , birth, t e., the progeny of a female slave in 
the house , sale , gift , inheritance from ancestors , punishment, through 
incapacity to pay a fine The Hindu law has created eight other sources 
arising from these , namely, pledged by a former master , released from debt , 
acquired by a wager , voluntary offer , apostaev , supported m a famine , con 
tract for stipulated time , and self sale Of the fifteen kinds of slavery, the 
following only are hereditary and perpetual viz , such as are bom of a female 
slave in the house of her muster , or are acquired by purchase, by gift, or by 
inheritance , or such as sell themselves. The others are redeemable, and m 
some cases are rather servants, m the common acceptation of the term, than 
Blavee 

The Hindu law recognizes no rights in a slave “ three persona,” says 
Menu,** “ a wife, a son, and a slave, are declared by law to have no wealth 
exclusively their own the wealth which they may earn ib acquired for the man 
to whom they belong * Although the power of a master over his slave is not 
expressly denned by the law, it seems, as to corporeal punishment, to be 
limited to the ertent to which an individual may go in the chastisement of his 
We, his son, hiB pupil, and his younger brother namely, the infliction of 
blows with a rope or the small shoot of a cane on the back of their bodies , 
but not on a noble part, without incurring “ the guilt of a thief "ft Slave 
evidence is not generally admissible according to Mena but the validity 
given to a contract made by a slave, for the behoof of the family, in the name 
of his absent master, and which the latter cannot reacind,§§ invests them with 
some of the functions of a witness and free agent Moreover, it appears that 
a slave may become the possessor of a slave |||| The acquisition or slaveB by 
violence, except in open war, ib held illegal by the Hindu law, and the Magis- 
trate' is empowered to set slaves so acquired at liberty 

Thp duties of slaves are declared by the law to be of a domestic nature , 
what is termed impure work is assigned to the slaves, such as cleaning the 


* D* Indie , c. x. t Geogr l\b v, p 710 

I Menu, oh ix, 48, fiO, 65 $ Hied xxi, 4 || Co Litt , 128 * Ch viti, 41S — 417 
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home, attendance upon the master, &c. Agriculture u reckoned pore , the 
husbandmen 'tank, as hired servants, below the soldier, but above the slave.* 
Such is a bnef account of the slave system of India according to the law of 
the country , with respect to its applicability to present circumstances, it 
appears, from Mr Hanogton’s Analysis, f that on reference to the Sudder 
Dcwanny Adawlut, in 1708, the Court was of opinion that the spirit of the rule 
fur observing the Mahomedan and Hindu laws ma applies Die to cases of 
slavery , and this construction was confirmed by the Governor-General iu 
Council Again, on a reference to the Supreme Government from Bombay in 
1817, to ascertain whether the Acts of Parliament for the abolition of the 
slave trade applied to domestic slaves, the Vice-President in CohdciI ohserved 
that none of the provisions ot those acta m any manner affected, or professed 
to affect, the relation between master and slave, wherever that relation might 
exist by law Whatever, therefore, was the law according to the Maho- 
medan and Hindu Codes, on the subject of domestic slavery, before the pass- 
ing of the Act of 51 Geo M r 23, continues to be the law stall, more espe 
daily as those codes have been distinctly recognized, and ordered to be ob 
served, by Parliament! 

Various regulations have been made by the Bntiah Government of India for 
the regulation and amelioration of this relation, and especially to prevent the 
importation or sale of slaves within the British territories in India , but there- 
can be no doubt that slavery legally exists in India, and that the essential part 
of the native law in respect to the relation of master and slave remains intact 
With such satisfactory proof of this important fact, it is with some surprise 
we read, in the course or our researches upon this subject, the following 
statements in the Friend of India ,§ which contains an article entitled “ On 
Slavery as it now exists in India, and particularly in Bengal," written 
avowedly with the laudable view of reconciling the English public to the 
reduction of the unequal burthens on East India sugar 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that slavery is now entirely prohibited by the 
British Government here (in India) as really as in Britain itself In conse- 
quence of this, whatever of this nature exists at present is conducted wholly iu 
secret, like all other acts of injustice, robbery ana iniquity No gangs of slaves 
are now seen in the fields of Bengal, if they were ever seen there id any former 
period . no Blave is ever openly exposed for sale, and still less is such sale 
ever aavertiBed in the public papers Nor is the act of selling a slave more 
fully covered by darkness than the fact of bolding persons in a state of slavery 
No native dares openly avow here that he holds a fellow creature in slavery , 
although from the concealment which, enveloping the economy and arrange- 
ment of native families, hides them so fully from European view, it may pro 
babiy be the case to a certain extent, while forbtadtn by the British laws, and 
held in suck abhorrence by British functionaries oj justice 
Again It is some little consolation to learn that in India there can be no 
hereditary slavery , and that the children of persons thus unhappily sold into 
slavery of themselves go out free It is only the person actually sold who is 
in bondage , over their children, according to the opinion of the natives them 
selves, their ownere have no right whatever They may go out free whenever 
they choose , and if they remain in the houses ot those who purchased their 
parents, it arises wholly from choice on their own part ot from flagrant in- 
justice on the part of their pretended owners % 

We have no hesitation m expressing our opinion that these are misrepre- 
sentations , and we feel so much distrust of the writer’s accuracy, that we 
shall retrain from taking any ot our facts from the article in which they appear 
To this testimony of one Missionary, we oppose the evidence of another 

* Onset*] Mag of Calcutta, No VII, p 115 + VoL l, p 68 , Lend. ad. 
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Mr Ward,* who represents domestic slavery a a very common in India, 
although mild, in its character He adds that, “ m gome parts t)f India, did. 
dren are a* much an article of sale as goats and poultry p This we believe to 
be an exaggeration on the other side , but it ib right to subjoin, that the sale of 
children not only does take place, but Mr Hanngtont expresses his decided 
opinion that the absolute prohibition of the practice, especially in a penod ot 
scarcity, would prove injurious, by occaaiouing the children of distressed 
parents to be left to perish 

It must be recollected that in India there is no public provision for the poor 
and helpless, whose only means of support is derived from the slender and 
uncertain produce of female mduBtry X 

When the sugar question came under public discussion in the year 1823, the 
existence of slavery in Bengal where East India sugar is chiefly produced, 
became a very interesting point of consideration. One fact is, indeed, to be 
collected from their testimony, namely, that the number of slaves in the Bengal 
Provinces is exceedingly small, and that they are not employed in the prooess 
of sugar manufacture. 

Mr Colebroohe, m a Minute, dated in 1812, states that in the lower Pro 
Vinces of Bengal, the employment of slaves in agricultural labors is nearly, if 
not entirely unknown , bnt that m the upper provinces from western Behar and 
lien ares, the petty landholders, who are themselves cultivators, are aided in 
their husbandry by their slaves , that is to nay the slave drives the oxen, 
whilst his master guides the plough. The same excellent authority states, in 
another place, § that, throughout some districts of Bengal the labors of hus 
bandry are executed by bond servants, and that m certain provinces, the 
ploughmen are mostly slaves of the peasants for whom they labor, but, 
treated by their masters more like hereditary servants, or mancipated hinds, 
than like purchased slaves, they labor with cheerful diligence and unforced 
zeal. He adds, that though slaves may be fonnd amongst the laborers of 
Bengal, yet m most provinces, none but free men are employed in the business 
of agriculture 

Much misunderstanding seems to have arisen upon this question from 
confounding with slaves the lower classes in Bengal, who are by birth or 
tenure subject to the performance of stipulated services, of which there are 
many examples In some places, says the unexceptionable authority last 
quoted, the landholders have a claim to the servitude of thousands among the 
inhabitants of their estates This claim, which n seldom enforced, and 
which, in many instances has become whollyobsolete ls founded on some tra- 
ditional rights acquired many generations ago, in a state of society different 
from the present , and slaves of this description do m fact enjoy every privi 
lege of a free man except the name , or, at the worst, they must be consi 
dered as viilams attached to the glebt* rather than as bondmen laboring 
for the sole benefit of their owners. Indeed, throughout India, the relation 
of master and slave appears to impose the duty of protection and chenshment 
on the master, as much as that of fidelity and obedience on the slave , and 
their mutual conduct is consistent with the sense of such an obligation, since 
it is marked with gentleness and indulgence on the one side, and with zeal and 
loyalty on the other || 

Whilst the Government adopt every means to check slavery and to ameliorate 
the condition of the easting slaves, the increase of the number of this class 
ib prevented by the cessation of many of the causes which operated in a less 
tranquil and well regulated state of Government than that to which India is at 
present subject Tne chief source of the supply of slaves in former tames was 
•tested by the distress of the people, occasioned sometimes by natural causes, 


* Vww of the Hindoo*, Vol III, p. 281 f Analvii*, Vol I, p 71 
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but mow frequently by fche tyranny of their Government, or by military Ag- 
gressions. The mountaineers on the east or west, the G&ttowb or the Goands, 
were oompelled by tie want of food to offer their children for sale , the A&* 
samese fled from their Burmah invaders, and the inhabi tan ts of Kepaul and the 
Himal aya from tie Ghoorkaa, and Bought a refuge in slavery , the distractions 
of Bcypootana and Malwa drove the peaceable natives of those territories to 
the same resource Hence was maintained the slave trade in the eastern 
part* of Bengal, m Oude, in the upper part of the Dooab, in Bundlecund, 
and in the northern portion of the peninsula.* 

With respect to the existence of slavery m Central India, so lately subjected 
to our influence and authority, and the condition of the slaves in that 
quarter, we have the evidence of an able writer, Sir John Malcolm, who 
Btates that slaves in Malwa are rare, and never Been but with men of some 
rank, and property, with whom they are the confidential servants. “ Male 
slaves ” he says, tk are generally treated in Central India more like adopted 
children than menials v Female slaves are however, fur obvious reasons, 
moat numerous, of which class are the dancing girls. With regard to the 
treatment of slaves, Sir John says, that the native Governments are not in the 
habit of taking cognisance of the punishment inflicted by masters on their 
slaves, unless it extends to life, when the masters are held responsible + 

Upon the whole, it appears that in the Provinces dependent upon the 
Presidency of Fort William, slavery does exist, but that it is of a domestic 
kind, ana of a mild character , or if agricultural slaves are to be found there, 
they work along with their masters in the held, as drivers of the plough 
which their owners guide It further appears, that this class is upon the wane 
as to numbers, owing not to harsh treatment, or to those other causes to 
which the diminution ot a population is usually attributable , but to the natural 
increase in the numbers being overbalanced by manumissions. 

In proceeding towards the south of the peninsula, and especially the 
districts on the coast of Malabar, the picture of eastern slavery assumes 
darker and more forbidding colors than it wears m the other parts of India. 
The least favorable account of the slavery of >Southern India is found in the 
work of Dr F Buchanan,! and could we be well Assured that it was perfectly 
accurate, and that during the interval winch has elapsed since his visit 
(which, it should be recollected, is nearly thirty years) no ameliorations have 
taken place, we should be greatly shocked at the condition of Indian slavery 
in that part of Hindustan, though far from disposed to assimilate it, as Dr 
Buchanan does, to that of the negroes m the West Indies, who seem in his 
opinion to be in a preferable state f 

The slaves of Malabar, Dj Buchanan tells us, are the absolute property of 
their d^varus, or lords, and may bo employed in any work their masters 
please They are not attached to the soil, but may be sold or transferred in 
any manner the owner thinks ht, except that a husband and wife cannot bo 
sold separately The right to the children of these slaves depends upon the 
customs of the caste to which the slave belongs, for even these poor oreatures 
have all th? pnde of taste, and a Churman or Polian slave would be defiled 
by the touch of one of the Parian tnbe The master is bound to give the 
slave a certain allowance of provisions, which is a miserable pittance, and 
would be inadequate to support them, but that the Blaves on each estate get A 
twenty-first part of the gToss produce of the nee, as an encouragement to 
industry 

There are three modes of transferring slaves 1st, by jenum or sale , a 


* Calcutta. Orxtat Mag , No. VII, p 121 
+ Memoir of Central India, vo) II, 19® — 204 
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young man with his wife Bells for from £%, 4t to X7, 8s • Bad, by «mwj), or 
mortgage of the slave’s labor , the proprietor receives a loan of about two- 
thirds of the value of the slave, and a amsll quantity of rice annually, to shear 
that hia property in the slave stall exists, and he may redeem the pledge when- 
ever he pleases . the lender in the meantime has the labor of the slave by way of 
interest, and if the slave dies, the borrower supplies another 3rd, patom, or 
rent , in this case the master gives the slaves to another man, who maintains 
them, and pays about 4s per annum for a man, and half that sum for a 
woman “Tnese two tenures, " observes Dr Buchanan, “are utterly abominable , 
for tho person who exacts the labor and furnishes the subsistence of the slave, 
is directly interested to increase the former and diminish the latter as much as 
possible Iu fact, the slaves are very severely treated, and their diminutive 
stature and equalid appearance show evidently a want of adequate nourish- 
ment. There can be no comparison between their condition and that of tho 
slaves in the West India Islands, except that in Malabar there are a sufficient 
number of females, who are allowed to marry any person of the same caste 
with themselves, and whose labor is always exacted by their husband’s 
master , the master of the girl having no authority over her so long as she 
lives with another man’s slave ”+ 

Dr Buchanan seems to have entirely overlooked all the objectionable feat are* 
of West Iqdian slavery, not one of which is to be found in the society he visited 
The Eastern slave is not an alien to the soil , his physical aspect does not 
expose him to his master’s contempt , there is no slave mart, no slave dealer, 
no overseer or gang master, no cart-whip, in the slave system of Southern 
India , above alL the slave and the master are subject to the same laws, for 
the Company’s Courts would make no distinction whatever between the Polian 
and the Brahmin, the Parian and the Nair The evidence of one would be 
taken with as much readiness as that of another , and the murder of a slave, 
instead of bemg punished, as in some parts of the West, when Dr Buchanan 
wrotej. by a paltry fine, would be expiated m India only by death, whether 
the victim was bond or free The Indian slave, moreover, has a shore in the 
produce of his labor 

If the slaves in Malabar are in a worse condition than the negroes in tho 
West Indies, what are we to think of that of the hired laborers P In tho 
northern part of Malabar, Dr Buchanan tells us, the Pamcare, or hired men, 
who are generally Nairn, Moplahs and Tiers, work from morning to noon, 
when they are allowed an hour for their breakfast ; they then work until 
evening, add all night they watch the cropB I For this service they are given 
a hut, a piece of cloth twice a year, from 2s 3+d to 4s 7 a annually 
for oil ana salt, and a daily allowance of nee, which is larger than that 
given to the slaves. If the Pamcar is indebted to his master (and half of 
them are in that predicament) stoppages are made, and they are not allowed to 
change their employer They are frequently flogged , and Dr B observes that 
as their masters are not obliged to provide for them in old age or during 
famine, “ they seem to be in a worse condition than the slaves ”t 

The real state of the slaves in Southern India us of the more importance 
from the huge proportion which the servile class bears to the free population, 
according to the same writer In Canara, out of a population of 123.000, no 
lees than 10,000 are represented to be slaves , m another province the same 
number of slaves is given to a population of 106,000, and in another to 
140,000 

We have little doubt that the statements of Dr Buchanan are somewhat 
exaggerated , and we must bear in mind that his journey took place soon after 
the wars m Mysore, which had disorganized the country, then recently sub- 
dued, and probably multiplied the voluntary as well as involuntary slaves. 


* In other pert* of Malabar the price i» considerably leu 
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That slavery in Southern India is more general and more systematic than m 
Bengal there cannot, however, be any doubt it ib a fact attested by many 
witnesses of m disputable veracity In an able Minute of the Madras Board 
of Revenue^ in 1818.* it is stated, that m Malabar and Canara, the inferior 
land -owner is generally the personal slave of the proprietor of the land, and is 
sold and mortgaged by him independently of his muds These slaves, be- 
longing to the most depraved class of Hindus, generally outcasts, usually 
reside in the outskirts of the villages, receiving from their employers little 
more than food, with a scanty supply of raiment In some provinces (as in 
the Tamil country) these domestic slaves are adscript* gUbos, and may even 
claim mcrah* t or hereditary private property, in the incidents of their villeinage , 
but in Malabar and Canara, though it is not the landlord’s interest to sell the 
slaves who cultivate their lands, yet they dispose of the increasing stock , and 
their power to dispose of all their slaves, independently of their lands, seems 
undisputed 

Further and more detailed evidence touching the state of slavery in Southern 
India was elicited by a remarkable circumstance In 1819, one of the Judges 
of circuit in Malabar reported to the Court of Adawlut the fact of the seizure 
of some slaves, by distraint upon their master, who were sold by public 
auction, to defray arrears of revenue due to the Government A fact bo 
startling as this induced the Governor m Council to institute strict enquiries 
into the system of slavery m the Provinces subiect to the Madras Government, 
and the several Collectors were directed by the Board of Revenue to report 
fully on the state of slavery in their respective districts. It appears from the 
voluminous reports of these officers that Dr Buchanan was much deceived as 
to the actual condition of the slaves in the South The majority of the Col 
lectors decidedly impugn hiB representations, and exhibit a picture of this 
unhappy relation in far less odious colors It appears from their statements 
that the principal slave districts in Southern India are those of Arcot, Madura, 
Canara, Coimbatore, Tiunevelly Tnchinopoly, Malabar Wynaad, Tanjore 
and Chingleput , one of the authorities represents the number of the slaves 
in Malabar and Canara alone at 180,000 which is so extravagantly large that 
we conclude he has blended all the servile classes together 

This investigation was attended with beneficial effects. The Board of 
Revenue took into immediate consideration certain propositions for the pre- 
sent amelioration and gradual emancipation of this unhappy class , and they 
observe in their Report, that a regulation ought to be published to prevent 
the further extension of slavery , that the further purchase of free females as 
slaves should be declared invalid and illegal, and all children sobseqnently 
bom of slaves should be declared free They also suggested that slaves should 
have power to purchase their liberty at the pnee for which it was forfeited , 
and that snch as were attached to lands or estates which may escheat to 
Government Bhonld be liberated 

We are not cognizant of what has since been done by the Madras Govern- 
ment in this matter , but we have not the least scruple in believing that, with the 
disposition which that Government evinced to check slavery aided by the 
antipathy entertained by the tribunals and by the executive officers of the 
Government towards the hateful relation, that it must have been materially 
ameliorated, and that the numbers subject to its bonds must have been greatly 
diminished 

To obviate a misapprehension into which some persons have fallen and may 
still fall, it should be observed that sugar is not cultivated in the Southern 
Provinces nee and other gram, which ate easily raised, constitute the chief 
agncultural products in the slave districts 

Such then is the etate of slavery in Hindustan, or at least under out two 
principal Presidencies, for we have not the means of knowing its extent and 
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character in the Provinces under the Bombay Government The writer we 
have quoted m an early part of this article observed — 

Hindustan is now thrown upon its actual stock, and the number of slaves can 
henceforth only be kept up by the multiplication of the race amongst them 
selves, and purchase amongat the people of the country the latter must become 
rare in proportion as the means of subsistence abound, and on the demand for 
free labor, co-extenaiv© with extended cultivation and commerce , the former 
ia, therefore, the only means to be relied on, and this will scarcely be equal to 
counteract the natural waste of life in a servile station, and the manumission 
of slaves by the piety and indulgence of their owners. Personal regard rau»b 
frequently prompt emancipation, and both the Hindu and Mahomeoan Code* 
recommend it as an act of religion Persons in reduced circumstances, unable 
to keep a number of slaves, prefer emancipating to Belling them , for having 
been held a part of the family, it is regarded aa highly disreputable to offer 
them for sale • 

In Ceylon we meet, indeed, with slavery but this curse seems to have been 
inflicted upon the population by the European invaders of the Island From 
the testimony of tne ancieut Romans, who undoubtedly had Borne intercourse, 
direct or indirect, with Ceylon, ana probably a Settlement there, we learn 
that Blave* were not found id it at that period In Tajyrobana, says Pliny, + 
tervum nemint , and there exists no direct proofs,! we believe, to contradict 
this assertion It is said that Gautama, the last Buddh, sold his children into 
slavery to expiate a certain crime. But if Europe introduced the bane, it has 
also furnished the autidote By the strenuous and judicious endeavours of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, late Chief Justice of Ceylon (whose many services to 
that Island are stamped upon the grateful minds of the binghaleue, and deserve 
more applause in this country than the unobtrusive character of their author 
has procured for him) the gradual extinction of slavery was effectually pro- 
vided for The importation of slaves waa forbidden , the purchase of a slave 
by a British European in the service of Government freed the individual ipso 
facto , and at length the Dutch slave-holders (many of whom werp reduced 
to such b trait* that they depended for subsistence upon the hire of their slaves, 
and to whom such a sacrifice was, therefore, Bevere) were prevailed upon (to use 
their own words) “to disencumber themselves, as far aa possible, of that 
unnatural character of being proprietors of human beings.” At a general 
meeting of the owners of slaves, it was agreed, that all children born of slaves, 
after the 10th day of August 1816, should be free, and should be educated and 
m ai nt ained by the owners of their parents till the age of fourteeu 

By the efforts of the late Sir Stamford Raffles, of Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
other public functionaries, the blot of slavery which other European nations 
had introduced at Bencoolen, Saint Helena,^ and Malacca, is gradually dis- 
appearing. 

At the Mauritius and the Cape of Good Hope, Blavery, not of an eastern 
but of a western character, subsists nor is there any provision made for 
its annihilation, beyond the interdiction of further flupply, as in the Ameri- 
can Islands Tne close resemblance which the slavery of the Mauritius bears 
to that m the West- Indies has, in fact, entitled that Island to participate in 
the privileges conceded to our western colonies, from which the other portions 
of our eastern territory are debarred so that it would really seem as if our 
Legislature granted a premium upon negro slavery ! 

We think it unnecessary to bestow more than a cursory glance upon the 
condition of slavery in the other eastern countries, of whose institutions tt 
forms, almost without exception, a constituent part 

* Oriental Mag , No VII, p 121. t Sut , lib vi, c 34, Rd Hard. 

t *ay dtrtot proof*, became it would be impowlble to deny that there are preeumption* 
advene to the imrltrn 
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In Burmah, Siam and the Indo- Chinese countries generally, ala very, from 
various causes, prevails to a considerable degree A fruitful and legitimate 
source of bondage amongst these nations ib war Captives are enslaved for 
ever aa a matter of course, and most of the public works are performed (es- 
pecially in Siam) bv captives, who labor, like the convicts of European 
nations, in chains. The utility of this institution has naturally led to the 
extension of the practice , and it has been one object of the late mission of 
Captain Bumey to the Siamese Court to put a Btop to the practice of kidnapping 
on the frontiers of the (now) British possessions which adjoin those of Siam, 
and a prodigious number of unhappy creatures have been liberated by hia in- 
terposition According to Mr Finlay son,* debtors in Siam are reduced to 
slavery, if they have not the means of satisfying the demands of their credi- 
tors. Dr Leyden telle us that the ruling race in Siam call themselves Tat, 
which signifies Jree man f 

The familiarity which Europeans in general have with the idea of a regu 
larly graduated scale in society, prevents them from recollecting that eastern 
despotism recognizes no intermediate ranks between master and servant, or 
to use au apter expression, slave Jn the extensive countries where the Ara 
bic and its cognate dialects are spoken, the term qholaum , or slave , is used as 
humble servant with us, except that in the latter case it is always complimen- 
tary / whereas in the former, bo far from being invariably a mere affectation of 
humility, the epithet is often a designation which denotes the exact condition 
of the speaker Even iu China, the Tartar Statesmen in writing to the Em 
peror use the phrase noo-tsae, that is, slave (or possessed of no better abilities 
and qualifications than a Blave) for the pronoun I 

The subject of slavery in China demands, however, some particular notice 
According to Chinese authors, crime was the origin of slavery in China , the 
slaves of the present day are descended from the criminals of antiquity “ In 
ancient tunes," says Ohow-le, “ men and women who committed crimes be 
came the property of Government, and were made slaves Ke-taze was made 
a slave , he having affected madness, was, therefore, thus degraded ’ The some 
cause continues to consign persons to bondage The existing Government 
frequently aentences even light offenders to slavery criminals are often given 
as slaves to the soldiery But human beings may now be purchased into 
slavery in China, though it is stated that the term noo, or slave, is not 
applicable by law to such as are bought with money a very judicious distinc 
turn, considering the causes of this odious transfer, which generally proceeds 
from destitution The poor often sell themselves or their children into 
slavery in timeB of scarcity a lad may be bought for the value of half a 
dollar Household female servants in China are mostly slaves £ 

The laws against slaves are severe according to the Ta tnng leHh le, ‘ all 
mala or female slaves who use abusive language to the head of the family 
shall be strangled , all slaves who strike the head of the family, whether they 
be principals or accomplices (in insubordination shall every one be decapi 
tatea , all slaves and hired laborers who debauch their master’s wife or 
daughters, shall every one be decapitated without respite." 

Such is the law but it would appear that Chinese slaves are treated 
leniently The writers of China raunuite this as a doty “ Slaves and ser 
vants,’’ says an ancient author , — L use them with indulgence Wives are 
exhorted to treat with clemency slaves, both men and women ” In the 
Chinese scale of virtues and vices, to take 'slaves and at every frivolous offence 
to scold them vehemently, is rated aa one fault for every ht of scolding , to 
refuse the ransom of male and female slaves, is rated at fifty faults , to ob- 


* Mission to Stain and Hu6, p 157 t Asiat. Has , Vol x, p 24! 
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sorre they are iU and not to relieve them, bat to require severe labor sg 
usual from them, is set down at one hundred faults. * 

We here bring oar review of the subject of eastern slavery to a close It 
will be seen that the relation, odious as it appears to ns, was engrafted upon 
the institutions of oriental nation b at a very early period of society, to Which 
it was adapted , that it has been diffused, in process of tune, throughout the 
whole eastern world, acquiring peculiarities of character, in regard to its 
causes and its effects, according to the various habits of the respective people 
which recognized the relation , aod it will also, it la hoped, be seen that 
in origin, m character, and in •every essential circumstance, it ig altogether 
dissimilar to what is termed negro slavery, the shocking characteristics of 
which it would be, perhaps, invidious, and is certainly needless to particularise 

That slavery is a disgusting institution must be admitted on all hands , but 
it is by an analysis of its actual nature, not by the mere term, that we should 
be governed m speaking of it, wheresoever we find it What is the condition 
of convicts transported for life to our Settlements in Australasia, but a specie® 
of slavery P they are the -property of Government, the produce of their labor 
is not their own. but their master’s , they are farmed out to individuals, like 
cattle , and they nave not the power of redeeming themselves. Yet the voice 
of humanity has never protested against this species of bondage , on tha 
contrary, it is strenuously raised in recommendation of it, as a merciful sub- 
stitute for the sacrifice of human life. 

Nor must we suppose that slavery lb without its advantages, its benefit®, to 
the enslaved person, particularly in the East A Hindu, who would coldly see 
his free fellow creature starve without extending the hand of chanty towards 
him, is interested in sustaining his slave, and can be compelled by law to do 
it What are the terrors of perpetual slavery compared with the horrors of 
a dearth in India, where the lower classes have no chattels, clothes and other 
articles of trifling value, by the Bale of which the laborers of England can 
protract the approach of want in times of scarcity, which, when it come®, 
only drives them to a workhou»e— an establishment unknown in Hindustan P 
Far be it from us to palliate slavery , it ought to be abolished, as soon as 
practicable, by every Christian ruler , but our object is to urge that the term is 
improperly calculated to include things essentially different 

That slavery has its fascinations amongst Europeans subject to it, even in 
modem times, is demonstrated in the elaborate report of Mr Jacob, f In 
Poland, the peasants, who are slaves, by the Constitution, of 1791, were 
enfranchised. But the peasants viewed this boon at first with great distrust , 
they were “ alarmed by the apprehension that in age or sickness, or other 
incapacity, they should be abandoned by their lords, and left to pensh in want ” 
Mr Jacob adds “though no longer slaves the condition of the peasants is 
but little practically improved by the change that has been made in their con- 
dition When a transfer is made, either by testament or conveyance, the 
persons of the peasants are not, uideed, expressly conveyed, but their services 
are, and m many instances are the moat valuable part of the property ” 


Taa Bkahmafuxba Rives. 

The following very interesting and important additions to the particulars 
respecting t^je source of this river appear in the Government Gazette of Calcutta. 

The supposed source of the Brahmaputra has been visited, and Captain 
Bedford, of the Survey Department, is the first European who has penetrated 
to the Brahma Kund., the reservoir in which, according to Hindu legend the 
infant river god, the son of Brahma, was cradled The Kund, however, is 

• Dr Mormon t Diet, in rad Nisu 
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not the source of the river, and is situated on tin* aide of the hillt, near the 
opening through which the stream issues. The nver, within the first range 
ol the hills, flows from the south east, but from what point precisely is yet to 
be ascertained * 1 


The following ib the voyage up the Brahmaputra to which we referred, and 
which is of high geographical interest ou various accounts. The coarse of 
the nver is lltogetuer a novelty, and thf supposed source the Brahma Kwid, 
is now for tho first time the subject of European testimony The source or 
the nver within the lulls 19 no loorpr doubtful and it does not rise from the 
sacred reservoir We are not satibhed however, that the Brahma Rund here 
described is the genuine Rund The legendary account of this spot, which is 
to be found in great detail in the Ealdcu. Buran specifies a vast number of 
remarkable rocks and mountains in the vicinity, of which the following narra- 
tive presents no trace We bhould have expected some shnne of the goddess 
K&mdLhyd at this place, m addition to thobe she h ib in other parte of Assam^ 
of which she is the tutelary deitv That the m laves consider the Brahma 
Kund now visited, to be the sacred pool, 13 no doubt correct, but Assam ceased 
for bo many centuries to be Hindu, that the legendary fables of the faith are, 
like its practices, forgotten 

The route followed on this occasion commenced at the Kundil Mukh, au<l 

S roceeded along the mam stream ot the Brahmaputra on the 3rd and 4th of 
larch, the Balijan, Now Diking, aud Tonga Pause nvulets, were passed, and , 
a portion of the river w is now entered running east from Sadiya, which is 
yet a blank upon the latrst maps The Brahmaputra, although of considerable 
breadth and depth iu some places is hence constantly broken by rockB, separ- 
ated into different bmali biauche.s by IsJuids of vauous extent, and traversed 
by abrupt and numerous falls The water is in general beautifully clear , out 
becomes turbid after run, which even in the month of March, is frequent 
and heavy Alter every shower, the nver rises and rushes down with an 
accelerated impetuosity, which it is diffii ult to stem several of th© boats in 
the excursion to which we advert, were sunk, and some of the people drowned 
Imminent danger of such a catastrophe was an ©very day occurrence. 

On the 10th of Man h, the course pursued left the mam stream, and pro- 
ceeded up the Sukato, t detached brmch on the right bank of the Brahcls- 
putrflk, and, like that, intersected bv rapids and endlessly subdivided by islets 
and rocks No signs of life were observable in thu part of the journey, and 
although the banks were covered with tluck forests, but few birds or beasts 
disturbed their solitude The butato forms with the Brahmaputra, or Bor 
Lohit, an extensive Island, the greater pait of which is impenetrable forest, 
but there is one village on it, of some extent, named Chata, inhabited by 
Mismees, who are of more peaceable habits than the mountain tribe of tha 
same appellation I n dress, ornaments aud features, they do not differ ma- 
terially from the Mismees on the Diming Their nrms were the dhao, bows 
and arrows and spears, and one man hid a powerful cross bow, with, a piece 
of ivory neatly inlaid above the trigger Their travelling bags, covered with 
th© Btrong fibres of the S iwa tree, resembling very coarse hair, completed their 
marching apparatus. They are not very choice m their diet, aud the musk 
beetle is an article of their food of very common use This insect is found la 
great numbers along the Brahmaputra and itb branches , it larks m the day 
under stones and rocks, and takes wiug chiefly at night , the smell is very 
powerful aud offensive The MismeeB merely reject the head, and then dress 
the insect with their vegetable viands. 

After a tedious voyage of eighteen davs, during wluch nearly fortyjramda were, 
pissed, the course returned on the 26rn March to the Bor Lohit, of Brahma- 
putra, The Sukato opens above a rapid in the mam stream, which is' pro tfoilhced 
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by the natives impracticable, and it baa every appearance of being eo At thu 
poiat the nver. now confined to * tangle branch, takes a northerly direction, and 
peases under fcne first range of hille It rune in one part close below a perpen- 
dicular cliff of this range from sixty to eighty yards high, and covered with soil 
and forest. The current at this point ib strong and its volume considerable , 
huge rocks project from four to six feet above the current, which have evidently 
been rolled down from a distance, as the hills near at hand, from two hundred 
and fifty to four hundred feet high, are composed of earth and small stones. 
The banka are everywhere clothed with forest, in which the dh&k or kinsuka 
(btUaa fr<mdota) is conspicuous. This tree, along the upper part of the 
Brahmaputra, grows to the height of fifty or sixty feet, and its clusters of 
scarlet flowers, contrasted with the large white and fragrant bluaaoms of the 
boleea creeper, form a nch ornament of the scenejy The left bank of the 
nver, below where it issues from the hills, 13 < oin posed of loose granite blocks, 
occasionally resting on felspar, partially decomposed , the strata are in some 
places horizontal, Dut in othera they are much broken, as if undermined and 
fallen into the stream In a dry stone bed was observed a large detached 
block, twenty five feet long, eighteen high, and neailv the same breadth 
It is difficult to conceive by what means so ponderous a body could have been 
precipitated into its present position There are several other large rocks 
immediately below where the Lohit issues from the hills, by which it is separated 
into several small channels , but at the point where these unite, its general 
breadth is two hundred feet, aud it flows with great force and volume The 
course of the nver behind the first range is concealed from view by & projecting 
rock jotting into the nver, beneath wnuS H rushes jib from a fall, with much 
foam and noise. Behind thr>, the nvei is snnl to be free fiom rapids, and to 
.flow quietly along a gentle slope, which report is confirmed by the shelving 
outline of the distant mils The nver is also said to change its course behind 
the first range, and to flow from the south east under some small hills, beyond 
which a higher range appears, with the snowy mountains m the distance 
After Borne ineffectual attempts to open a passage to the supposed head of 
the nver, the Deo Panee, or Bi alum Kund (the “ divine water, or “ well of 
Brahma”), which it was known was not remote, and after some unsuccessful 
efforts to reach the villages, the smoke of which was perceptible on the 
neighbouring hills. a communication wae at last, effet ted with the M nonees of 
IhUee, a village about a day's journey from the left bank, as well as with the 
G&um, or Tikla, the head man of the Brdima Kund villpge, m whose com- 
pany » Vint was paid to the reservoir on the 4 th of April This celebrated 
reservoir is on the left bank of the river it is fonnul by a projecting rock, 
which runs up the nver nearly parallel to the bank and forms a good sized 
pool, that receives two or three small nils from the hills immediatelv above it. 
When seen from the land side, by which it is approached, the rock has much 
the appearance of an old Gothic nun, and a chasm about half-way up, which 
resembles a carved window assists the similitude At the foot of the rock is 
a rude atone seat , the ascent ib narrow, and choked with jangle half way up 
la another kind of seat, in a niche or fissure, where offerings are made , still 
higher up, from & tabular ledge of the rock, a fine view is obtained of the 
Knud, the nver and the neighbouring hills access to the summit, which re- 
sembles Gothic pinnacles and spires, is utterly impracticable the summit is 
called the Deo Baree. or dwelling of the deity From the rock the descent 
leads across ft kind oi glen, in the bottom of which is the large reservoir, to 
the opposite main land, in the ascent of which is a small reservoir about three 
feet m diameter, which is fed by a nil of beautifully clear water, and thee 
pours its surplus into its more extensive neighbour below The large Kund ia 
about seventy feet long, by thirty feet wide Besides Brahma Kund and Deo 
Panes, the mace is also termed Purbut Kathar, in allusion to the legend of 
Parasuttnia having opened a passage for the Brahmaputra, through the bills, 
with a blow of his kathar, or axe. The offerings made at this holy spot are 
very miscellaneous. Mid many of them very incompatible with the ordinary 
Hindu belief , u fowls and cows. Whatever, indeed, la eaten by the minister, 
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a supposed acceptable to the deity , and the Miamees of this part of tie 
country have no prejudices in the article of food, eating beef and pork, and 
every variety of flesh and fowL The visitors to the reservoir do not aeem to 
be numerous or opulent. 

The village of Dillee consists of about twelve houses erected on platform*, 
from thirty to iorty feet long the lower part of the building js occupied by tho 
cattle, which form the sustenance of the people, besides Indian com, marwa 
and yams The Mismees also grow mustard, pepper, cotton and tobacco, 
but nee apparently is not cultivated A spirit is made from marwa it u also 
ground to i coarse flour and mixed with Indian com, and then forms the com- 
monest article of food in use The Dillee Mismees also eat the musk beetles, 
squeezing tin in between two stones and then gnihng them The women, ara 
not at all u served or kept concealed they are rather fair and of good stature, 
with pleasing features. They dress like the Kamtees and Assamese. The 
men iu general are well nude and athletic with rather fair complexions. The 
country is well peopled, and & number of villages are scattered ever it, of 
which the Dillee Gaum is said to hold authority over twenty The Tikla of 
Brihina hund, who was met on tins occasion, is the youngest of three 
brothers, who equally share in the offerings made at the snrme Both chief* 
and people display ed entire fearlessness, and confidence in their visitors, and 
every disposition to trtat them with hospitality Want of supplies, however, 
prevented any stav at this point, and rendered a prompt return to Sadiya indis- 
pensable, which wns effected bv the 11th of ApnL The cloudy and rainy 
weather that prev iiled duiing the greatei part of the route, was too un- 
favorable foi observation, to admit of any latitudes being laid down with 
confidence The only point asartained is the head of the Sukato branch, 
which is in 27° &T 21" The general latige ot the thermometer during the 
route was 67° to 65 J , but tins seems to have lieen ascnbable to the continued 
rain, acooropnmtid bv eastcilv and north-easterly blasts from the neighbouring 
mountains. When the sun was out, the heat was intense. On the 30th March, 
the thermometer, <*t noon in the tent, was 102° * 

The progress of geographicil discovery on our Dorth east frontier bas 
assimilated itselt to the development of a well-wrought tale, in which ex- 
pectation is kept alive bj a succession of incidents, promising, yet retarding, tho 
denouement, mid Ji->aiipoin ting expectation onlj to excite curiosity I* the 
same manner we ha* c oe< n constantly coming upon the sources ot the Brahma- 
putra, without attaining them, and at the same time, determining a variety of 
new and interesting points, ahich, although not the ultimate object of enquiry, 
have not defrauded it ot its legitimate reward 

A recent excursion to the cast of Sadiya hns, we learn, been prosecuted by 
Lieutenant Wilcox, who in the hist instance, proceeded up the branch of the 
river called the Theuga Paul, or Thenga Nadi. After passing the Mora Theng* 
Marbar, and Disan, the stream diminished to the breadth of eight or ten yards, 
and the navigation was stoppodby trees that had f illen into the nver, or acroea 
it Like all the sLreams east of Sadiya, it abounds with rapids, and from the 
great in oh nation of its bed, it never overflows the banks, although they are 
low The whole tract through which >t flow6 is Bald to be highly fertile, but 
the country is thinly peopled, and the lauds scantily cultivated. Such is the 
want of laborers m the fields, that the funhfo chiefs are obliged to put thaar 
bauds to the plough themselves 

The Theng-i Nadi, from tins description, has not contributed to th© de- 
termination of the origin of the main stream, and w& had lately an oppor- 
tunity of Bhowing that it does unt nse from the reservoir on the Lohit, ©a 
this Bide of the mountains, to which the designation of Brahma Kurd is now 
applied In the account we published m our paper of the 21st of September, 
it vu stated that the nver was seen flowing down a gentle slop© for a oooader- 

* Ga!c*U(a Gowmtnmt Gawttti, S*p(emb*r 41 
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ablo disbud within the first range of hills running from the Bouth-east on the 
present occasion, it has been ascertained from oral, but apparently trustworthy 
information, that die Brahmaputra rises by two branches, one to the north 
and the other to the east, the Talooka and die Talooding The former is the 
smallest of the two^ and its water is impure. It skirts the lulls, which run 
off northward, and its banks are thinly peopled. The Talooding has villages 
on both banks it has its source in a snowy mountain lu the Khana DeWa 
country, from the opposite aide of which issues thelrrawady The conflux of 
both is said to be within the frontiers of the Lama s country, one day beyond 
Slttl, on the boundary, which latter is eight days’ journey from Taecn Taeen 
uf the third vijliage on the route from the Meesmee country to that of the 
Lama , but it is sometimes made in one day’s march from ChaUa^ on the 
Thenga, by a difficult path that pisses by the Brahma Kund this route, 
however, is impracticable for travelers with baggage or burthens At Taeen 
the nver is crossed by a cane suspension bridge, and cattle may proceed along 
the remainder of the road in a circuitous direction Bameya, the seventh 
stage on this route, is described as an immense hill, which can only be crossed 
in a direct line with the assistance of ropes 

The Bourcee of other principal branches of the Lohit or Brahmaputra 
Proper, as well as of the great southern portion, the Bor Dehmg, are, how- 
ever, still undetermined Of the latter, nothing his vet been published of 
the former, some additional information has been obtained, but it requires 
verification. The sources of the Dihong are apparently not far from the 
frontiers of the Lama’s country, as the Meeaiuees, situated on the former, 
carry on an active traffic with tne latter Of a more important branch, the 
Ihbong, the Bor Abora confidently assert that it flows from the west, and 
that a lake through which, or from which, it issues gn es me to the boobon- 
sheeree also The description, however, seems to be rathei incompatible with 
the assertion, that in the north-westerly route to the Lama s territory, the 
Dibong is crossed from east to west at the twelfth stage and then left. 

Similar reports have been received on this, as on other occasions, of a very 
considerable nver skirting the further side of the hills, to which the term Sn 
Lohit is applied It is said to flow from east to west, a direction that would 
disunite it from any possible communication with the rivers of Assam , but 
this is probably an error, and the river if not altogether a nonentity, may 
possibly be tbe Irrawady The &n Lohit is said to nave been crossed by the 

S ty of Khunling and Khuulae, the heivcn-descended founders of the 
which to the period of the Burman invasion governed Assam It may 
y, therefore, be a nver of merely mythological origin * 


Testimonies of the Anciehts beoabdino the Suttee Custom. 

To the Editor of the Astatic Journal 

Bar — Ac the self-immolation of Hindoo widows is a subject which now 
engages public attention, and will goon be brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, perhaps, it may not be unacceptable to you and your readers to be 
furnished with the testimonies regarding the custom to be found in the ancient 
Greek and Roman author^ which I accumulated m the course of an mveeti- 
gatoo n int o the origin of this barbarous practice Besides gratifying curiosity, 
the extracts must convince us of the great antiquity of the practice ? and will 
afford, perh aps^ t he beet guide we can expect to obtain of the real motive which 
led to its institution, — a fact of no small importance to ascertain when we are 
endeavouring to put it down, not by coercive means, but by the gentle ex- 
pedients of argument Mid persuasion 

A n ci en t authors report a number of facta which prove that the practice of 
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Mlf-nnmolabon on a funeral pile wag by no means uncommon CasatrboB, in 
his Am madvemo nts m Athcturum* enumerates a multitude Of examples of 
this species of voluntary sacrifice, from SardanapaluB to more reoent cases , 
and the authorities quoted m the note,t reter to others, m India as well ss 
elsewhere 

The father of profane history, Herodotus, speaks of a custom amongst the 
ancient Thracians which nearly resemblee the Hindu ceremony , ana from 
the allusion to India in the outset of his account, I cannot help surmising that 
it refers to an Indian, not a Thracian tribe He anys th it the Thracians, after 
the Indiaua, are the most considerable nation , he then states that those 
Thracians, who are situated beyond the people of Orestona have this custom 
“ Each has several wives When the hnsoand dies, a great contest arises 
amongst them, together with a violent stir upon the subject amongst the 
deceased's friends, oa to winch of the wives wia most beloved by him She 
who is adjudged to have enjojed this honor, is adorned by the men and 
women, and sacrificed by her nearest relation on thi, tomb of her husband, 
with whom she is then buried the other wives considering this as a great mis- 
fortune to them for they hold it to be the highest disgrace to survive 

Pompomufl Meh§ gives a euuilar account of the Thracian custom, probably 
from Herodotus and there is a passage m the fragments left by Stephanus 
Bysantimia, which referB to a law amongst the Getm,--T& *jncn£a£« rrjv yuwrwta 
avfyl — for sacrificing the wife on the £ usband’s tomb 

Taking the Greek and Roman writers, -who expressly mention the Hindu 
custom in the order of their respective dates, we mast begin with Cicero, 
who refers to it, as well as to the voluntary cremation of the Brahmins, in the 
following terms |) 

What barbarism can be greater or more brutal than that m India, where 
those who are esteemed wise men pass their lives in nakedness, and endure 
Caucasi in snows and severest frosts without complaint 1 Kay, when they 
throw themselves into the fire they burn without a groan The women, too, 
when their husbands die, contend amongst each other which was the most 
beloved (for a plurality of wives is allowed in India) and she who triumphs, 
overjoyed, proceeds, attended by her friends to place herself along with her 
hweband’s b^dy, Ui h/n the fune"il pie , irlJs* the } ^ who are unsuccessful, 
depart in sorrow 

The next author is Diodorus Siculus who gives the fnilest and most inter 
estihg account of the nature and origin of the custom He speiiks of it in 
two places In the first** he is relating an expedition of Alexander against 
the Adrastee, a people situated, according to Arnan, on the Hydraostes, or 
Rauwee, one of the rivers o£ the Punjab From thence they reached tho 
region of the CathayB,tf who also appear to have inhabited the Punjab 
“ Amongst this people," the historian observes, “ there was a law that married 
women Bhonld be burned with their deceased husbands This institution took 
lfca nse amongst these barbarians from the crime of one wile, who destroyed 
her husband by poison.” 

This expeditaon took place in the second year of the 103rd Olympiad, or B C 
3S7 The following is the other account given by Diodorus, of the ceremony. 


* Dtxpnowph, hb it, c. 7 

t Hot, m Me* , 6tr»bo, lib xv , JElton, Tar Hut , hb v o ti , Cio. <U Hit , ©. 28, Vul 
Max., hi 1 , Porphyry, lib iv, 4c, 4c. 

J Terpe c 5 f Lib ti , 6 2. |] Tutt Qvmtt 1, v 6 f7 

51 According to the judiaoru, and indeed indiapemaUe, reading of Bontloy 
“• IiA. XTti, e 91 

ft The untie* prefer KgAzimv, bore, to KnfJa^Zv, which u the reading of all the eopfea. 
The former agree* with tho text of other author*, fho naon refer* probably to tha Cohatnjraj, 
at Mtjpoot*. 
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which he characterises aa “ an unheard-of crime, and abhorrent from Grecian 
laws and customs. ** 

CeteuB, the leader of those (troops) which came front India, having fallen 
bravely fighting m battle, left in the camp two wives, who had boen the 
companions of ws military expedition , one of them had been but recently 
espoused (pvcfvngos), the other hod entered the marriage state (<ru»uajcnjcra) 
some years before. Both loved their husband with extrema affection. 
According to the ancient law of the Indians, men and virguiB who directed 
their thoughts towards marmge, contracted that relotion, not by the judgment 
of parents, but by mutual consent , and whereas in early times, in marriages 
between young people, it happened that false opinions were formed of each 
other, and repentance soon after appeared, many wives became thereby 
corrupted, and followed other men In the end, not being able to accomplish 
their objects by honest means, they took off their husbands by poison For 
such a purpose, this country affords not a few means as it produces many and 
various pi intst of deadly qualities, some of which, slightly mingled in food or 
dn.uk, occasion speedy death. This wicked practice increasing, and many 
falling victims to it, and the punishment of the guilty not serving to deter 
others from the commission of this cmne, a law was passed that wives should 
be burned with their deceased husbands, except such as were pregnant, or who 
had children , ind that any individual who refused to comply with this law, 
should be compelled to remain a widow, and be for ever excluded from all 
rights aud privileges whatsoever, as guilty of impiety This measure being 
adopted, it followed tint the abominable disposition to which the wives were 
addicted was converted into an opposite feeling For, in order to avoid that 
climax of disgrace, every wife being obliged to die, they not only took all 
possible care ot their husband s safety (which indeed concerned their own), but 
emulated each other in promoting his glory and renown Such was the result 
of tins law on the present occasiuu Although the law required that one wife 
only should be burned with the body, yet both the wives of (Jeteus approached 
his bier, desirous of sacrificing themselves as a tribute to his superior virtu© 
The matter became a question of dipufce before the chiefs. The younger wife 
alleged that the other was pregnant, and, therefore, was prohibited from burning 
by law The elder maintained that, out of regard to her seniority, she ought 
to have the privilege of burning , since in other things, the elder wives had 
more claim to honor and reverence than the younger The chiefs, however, 
finding from the testimony of those who were skilled in the obstetric science, 
that the elder wife was really pregnant, decided m favor of the younger 
Whereat she who had lost her cause departed weeping, reading the veil 
which covered her head, and tearing her hair, as if some great calamity had 
been communicated to her The other, rejoicing at her success, proceeded 
to the funeral pile, churned by the females of her household with mitre* 
(yiT$<ur) She was decked with other ornaments, as if for a nuptial festival, 
and was Attended by her relations chaunting a song in praise of her virtue 
As soon as she reached the pile, she took the ornaments from her person, and 
distributed them amongst her attendants and friends, as memorials, one would 
say, of her affection. The ornaments consisted of a multitude of rings upon 
her fingers, set with precious stones of various colors Upon her head was 
no small number of stars of gold, discriminated by means of stones of all 
kinds. About her neek were many gems, some small, and the rest gradually 
increasing to a larger size At length, having embraced her family, she was 
plfloed upon the pile by her brother, and to the great astonishment of the 
people, who aisemoled to witness the ceremony, she terminated takas heroically 
her life Before the pile was lighted, the whole army, in military array. 


• Id xlx, cc 82, 83 
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marched throe times round it-* The widow bending toward* her huabead’s 
body, uttered no pusillanimous cry when the flames began to roar f which 
excited towards her the pity of some of the spectators, whilst others extolled 
her resolution There were not wan ung, however, individual# amongst the 
Greeks, who condemned this custom as cruel and inhuman 

The date of this occurrence ib the first year of the 106fch Olympiad, or 
B.0 314 We have, therefore in these two instauceB, demonstrative evidenoa 
of the prevalence, and even antiquity, of the Suttee ceremony m India, more 
than 2,160 years ago 

The next author in rotation is Strabo, who refers to it incidentally, in speak 
ing of the people of India, in these terms f 

It ib related, moreover, of the inhabitants of Cathay (Ka0*»>>), that man 
and wife select each other by mutual choice Also that wives bum with their 
deceased husbands, from this cause namely, that the former, in early times, 
falling in love with younger men, withdrew from their husbands, or took them 
off by poison Wherefore, to put a stop to these poisonings, this law was 
passed but neither the law nor the custom appears to me very probable 

I mAy here properly interpose a remark, that it is somewhat extraordinary 
that neither Arnan, Quintus Curtius, nor Pliny, gives any account of the 
Suttee nght, although the latter is copious and absurd enough in his details of 
Indian matters Arnan, indeed, who took his facts chiefly from Megasthenea, 
the contemporary of Alexander, tells us$ that it was not his object to de 
senbe exactly the laws and institutions of the Indians but the hiatoncal events 
of Alexander's expedition Quintus Curtaus§ reports the practice of voluntary 
cremation amongst the Indian philosophers, and jfihanll gives a particular 
account of the self immolation of a Brahmin named Calanus, in the presence 
of Alexander and his army , but neither alludes to widow burnings. 

The poet Propertius celebrates this act of devotion, oil the part of Indian 
females, an the following elegant verses — 

Felix Eon texfuimris una martin 
Qitoe Aw ora guig rubra colorat equts 
yamquc vbi mortxfero jocta estjax ultima lecio, 

Uxorum positu stat pia turba comts , 

Et certamen habent left, qwe mva s equatur 
Gonjwnum pudor est, non Itquwe mow 
Gaudent •* vtct7~u,es, et Jlamm/e pectora proebent, 

Imponuntque suts ora perueta tnrw 

In plain prose Eastern husbands are favored by this fnneral Iaw , that 
when they die, ere the torch is applied to the fatal pile, their wives, who stand 
around it with dishevelled hair, maintain a deadly contest for the honor of 
accompanying their husband for it is a disgrace not to die with him The 
exulting victor courts the devouring flames, and expires with her burning 
cheek upon her husband s corpse 

Valentis Maximus is the next author In speaking of the resolution of 
certain nations, he says ft — 

But wherefore should I praise men as bravest in this sort of courage P The 
wives of the Indians are commemorated, who, when several are married to one 
man, according to the custom ot the country, noon their husband s death depute 
and contend with each other which loved him best. The victor, exulting 


• ThiBwai a Greek custom See Horn It ^ 13, and Virgil, , ax, 188 + Gsofr hi., rv 
} Lii vrtf, o. IT * De lUb Gert Altx hb , vni, c. ix. g Yar Hi*t. W v, e rf 
T Zti lii , Et ii, Kd Bonnann , EL rLii, Ed, Yulp 
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with delight, aud led by her friends displaying cheerful countenances, throw* 
herself into the flam 03 of her husband, and is joyfully consumed with fa n s 
The unsuccessful candidates live oppressed with grief and sorrow The 
boldness of the Cimbnans, the constancy of the Celtibennru, the resolute 
wisdom of the Thracians. and the crafty prudence of the Lycians in despising 
sorrow, are not comparable to this Indian sacrifice, wherein the pious wife 
ascends the pile m the face of instant death, as if it were a nuptiol couch. 

Solinua, a writer of uncertain date, supposed to be of the third century, 
who professes to tike his facts from ilegtsthenes, whose history was extant 
in lus tune, says* (so fix as his meaning is intelligible), as follows 

Among these people (the Indians) several wives marry one man, and in the 
event or his death, they plead before grave Judges their merit in respect 
to him, aud she who succeeds in obtaining their judgment, g uua the privilege 
of ascending the pile of her husbaud, and sa.cnfii.Liig herself to his manes 
the other wives live m obscurity 

Btobseus, a Greek heathen wnter, whose date is A D 406, and who is 
valued for his faithful transcripts from more ancient authors, has the following 
passage respecting the Suttee practice f — 

The Indians, when they die, are burnt with one of th*»ir wives whom they 
love most. A great contention takes place between the women on this account, 
and the fnends of each incite her to gun this distinction 

The last writer I shall quote is Bervius, the commentator on Virgil, about 
the Bame date as Stobseus, who refers to the practice in one of his anno- 
tations X 

It was a custom amongst the ancients, as at present m Inch a, that when a 
King died, the most prized of his horses or slaves, and the most beloved of 
his wives, were burned with his body Amongst the Utter there was a great 
contention for this honor 

The preceding are all the passages which I hive been able to find respecting 
th« Suttee ceremouy m the Greek and Roman writers. I have a large col- 
lection of extracts from travellers and more recent authorities , but with these 
I will not trouble you- 

I am, <kc , 

T 


Historical Account of Ramnad 

It is, perhaps, scarcely known in England that the title to the once opulent 
R&l or principality of Ramnad, or Ramanat’ha, in Southern India, which has 
now dwindled into a zermndarry, has been for a long period depending upon 
the decision of the Pnvy Council. Nearly twenty years ago, the succession being 
disputed by three claimants, the question, was referred by them to one of thq 
East India Company’s tribunals, and was event in Uy brought by way of appeal, 
before His Majesty in Council. Upon a motion made by the Marquis of 
Landsdown, in the Honfee of Peers, for a return of the number of appeal* 
from India, His Lordship took occasion ,to advert to this in particular , and 
there is reason to think that he intends to bring the case under the notice of 
Parliament. 

We have been favored, by an able Cml Servant of the Company (late Col- 
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letter of the northern district of Malabar), with as historical sketch of the 
eemindary, from native authentic sources , and w© think that, under p.Tiatj ng 
circumstances, and considering the little information we possess of thus part 
■of India, the particulars contained in the paper will be highly acceptable. We 
have endeavoured, not always successfully, to restore the proper munp*^ which 
are much disguised by Tamil writers, to Sanscrit orthography 

Ramnad first rose to a state of consequence under the auspices of the 
celebrated Tnmalla Nayaca ,* it was greatly extended by hi3 descendant*, in 
return for important military services rendered to them, at periods of danger 
from Mahntta invasions, by two possessors of Ramnad. It continued for a 
century to increase m population and militiiy strength , and the possessor of 
the puttumf received the peculiar title of ©etupati, which literally signifies 
‘ protector of the sacred stone,” where the pilgrims perform their ablutions an 
the holy temple of Rameswarain. 

In the year 1734 of our era, when Raghnnatha Setupati w&a in possession 
of the pnttum, the extent of mranad wis aa follows it was bounded on the 
north by Devicottah, Manartoil and Tnvalore on the south by Vypar , its 
western boundary approached a small fort within six miles of the Fort of Ma 
dura the eastern limit was, and still continues to be, the extremity of Adam's 
Bridge During the reign of Raghunatfha Setupatu the Raja of Tanjore, at 
the instigation of the dependents of Setup it 1 s minister, who had been put to 
death by his rtuster, usurped the districts of Tnvalore, Devicottah and il&nar- 
coil , and from that penod they were annexed to the Tanjore Kingdom, the 
limits of Ramnad to the northward becoming then defined by the boundary 
of Poodoocottah 

RaglmnaPha Setupati reigned over Ramnad for thirty-eight years, and 
during that time he bestowed upon a man named Perya VS udaya Tewen, land 
sufficient for the subsistence of don peons, who thenceforward beoame a petty 
Poligar under the title of Naicouttah Vv udaya Tewen 

Raglmnatha Hetilpati previous to his death, placed his son, Vidya Raghu- 
fcat’ha Tewen, upon the pufctura Xarroutfcah Wudaya Tewen so completely 
established himself in the ini or of this Prince, that he obtained the natural 
daughter of the Raja m marriage for his © on, bh ash e warn e Tewen, with a 
dowry m lands sufficient for the maintenance of 3,000 men As the latter wa a 
remarkable for his murage and for the beauty of his person, he was distin- 
guished above all the inferior Pohgare in the JlajVs service, and continued in 
the quiet possession of his lands, which received a considerable addition 
•during the me of this Raja, and tor a short apace m the reign of his immediate 
successor, Tundra Tev\er> The pretensions of the latter to the pnttum 
being disputed by Bowani Sunkn Tewen, Tundra Tewen stationed the ■ancestor 
of the Tnndimans in Treemeau and Pnodoocottah, to defend the northern boun- 
dary Tondiman estabbshed himself in that country, and Bowani Sunkra 
Tewen, aided by the Raja of Tanjore, dispossessed Tundra Tewen of Ram- 
had Bo warn Sunkra Tewen remained m possession ol the puttnrn , but Nar* 
couttah Sheshewame Tewen, prompted by ambitions motives, joined in a 
'Conspiracy to meet him, with one Rurta Tawen who had roamed a legitimate 
daughter of vidya R&ghunat'ha Setupati, and was otherwise allied to the 
family 

Bowani Sunkra Tewen defeated their project and they were forced to fly 
for safety The hope of interesting the it&ja of Taniore in their behalf led. 
them to his capital, where they sojourned for a considerable tame, in poverty, 
and without a chance oi attaining their object At length Sheahewarna Tewen 
gained an opportunity of displaying his courage before the Raja by killing * 


* The porttflolmra of tij origin, «d other mmimiUno©* connected with it* iuetoty, pony b» 
•Mn in the Hfrimy of the Kurtikul of Madan, given m our Journal, voL xifi, p, iC2> !». 
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royal tiger in single combat at a public feast Thu brave action obtained Ut 
him and Karta Tewen a force sufficient to wrest from Bo warn Sunkra Tewen 
the possession of Ramnad, and to place Kurta Tewen upon the pattern Karta 
Tewen immediately transferred to the Raja of Tanjore (in fulfilment of the 
condition under which he obtained the force} the tern tones between Poodoo 
cottah and Cott&h KurrUgar. a email river which runs at the foot of Armogana 
in the Rase man gain m talook, leaving four of the seventeen talooks now con- 
stituting the Province of R&mnad (Viz , CottapUtnam. Goolaganaud, Oroor 
w.i>d Anoomuntagoody) appertaining to Tanjore , but they were forcibly re- 
covered during the war which subsequently distracted that kingdom 


Kurts Tewen then proceeded, to requite the obligations he owed to Sheshe- 
Warne Tewen Having divided the whole Raj of Ramnad into fifths, he 
received to give hun two-fifths , but the latter, having bnbed the Sumpradiea, 
who regulated the division, they undervalued the talooks he desired to obtain. 
The portion made over to him lay wholly to the northward of Ramnad, and 
near the source of the Yyaz a circumstance then little adverted to, but which 
Was the caUso, in the subsequent division of its waters, of repeated scenes of 
bloodshed between the two houses. The territory acquired by Sheshewarne 
Tewen received thenceforward the general name of Sivaganga , but he 
retained the title of the village whence ms family originated) Narcouttah, and 
he is so recognised m Orme’s History 


When Sheehewarne Tewen died, his son and successor, Mntu Wulaga 
Tewen, refused to pay tribute to the Nawab of the Carnatic , which oc-* 
caaioned the equipment of a large army to punish him as well as Ramalingum 
Setupati of Ramnad, who also resisted the demand Mutu VVulaga Tewen 
was slain by a cannon ball in the Port of Calercoil, and his surviving widow 
(the late heiress) fled with her daughter, accompanied by the Predaun of her 
late husband and several of her relatives, to Veerapacbee where they were 
jomed by two servants of the old Raja, named Vella Murdoo and Chinna 
Murdoo, the one his dog keeper, the other his betel bearer 

These two men, upon the death of the Predaun. which happened about six 
month* after leaving Sivaganga, took the lead in tne Ranee’s affaire and when 
Hyder Aii attacked Arcot, at the commencement of the war of 1780, the 
younger Murdoo, afterwards Sherogar of Sivaganga, having obtained from 
feyed Saheb Trppoo’s KiRadar of I>indigu2 a smatf force of horse and foot, de 
solated and burnt the Nawab a villages to the very gates of Madura, and entered 
the Sivaganga country The Nawab’e troops, few and badly disciplined, could 
offer but little resistance , and as his civil government had not won the people’s 
affection, they crowded to the standard of the Ranee, in whose behalf the two 
Sherogara profeeeod to act, and the entire country was completely subjected 
by them. 

The attack of Hyder was likewise the signal foT revolt in the Ramnad 
country, where different Marawa leaders found no difficulty in totally sub- 
verting an authority, which even in peaceable tunes was devoid of energy, and 
incapable of resisting the struggles of the people. 


The distractions of the Marawaa, which were, perhaps, m a more disordered 
State at this period than the central parte of the Carnatic in general, during 
Hyder* invasion^ combined with a sense of his weakness dictated to the 
Nawab, at this crisis, a tempo n£mg expedient. v When His Highness, Omdat- 
UTOmrah, who commanded Hie army sent a gains t Ramnad, took possession 
of the Port, he sent Mntu Ramalingum Setupati to Tnchulopoly His restor- 
ation was now determined Upon, in order to calm the agitations of the country. 
He was accordingly taken from prison, and placed upon the puttum, with to* 
•stipulation of paying an annual pesheush of 1,75,000 Rupee* , a moderate sum, 
Which was, however, paid with difficulty, owing to the extraVagan« of Mntu 
Ramalingum and the mismanagement of his ministers. 


Here ends the account of the zemindary , the sequel, We behave, may be 
tala in a few wards the property desceadad to a femaU, at wh**« death 
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tlflw ©omuetiton appeared , and as no tribunal existed by which their 
cl anna could be aataafi act-only adjusted, besides the Company's Courts, a suit 
ru brought, we understand, before the S udder Dewanny Adawlut, m tha 
year 1808 or 1809 , an appeal from the decision of the Judges of that Court 
was addressed to the Governor General (the Marquis of Hastings), who, 
having no appellate jurisdiction, recommended an appeal to Hu Majesty 


On thb Era. op thk Buddhas • 

» The era of Buddha is a subject of as much uncertainty in Thibet, as it is 
in India and Europe "VVe learn from Mr De Euros, f that the different opi 
mona prevalent in Thibet were collected in the sixteenth century by Padma 
Karpo, a celebrated Lama of Bhaotan who wrote a short disquisition on the 
subject, which is stall extant The dates then advanced were trw olve in number, 
to which the author of the traot added a thirteenth the four first of these, 
according to Mr De Kotos were those usually followed by writers of tha 
seventh century , but the tenth is at present the date advocated at Laasa. The 
following are the intervals that have elapsed from the time ot Sikya to tha 
year 1828, agreeably to the data furnished by the above named authority — 



Ye&ra. 


Years 

1 

4246 

8 

2369 

2 

39n 

Q 

2703 

3 

1958 

10 

2660 

4 

3962 

11 

2390 

8 

3123 1 

12 

2707 

6 

2575 

13 

2883 

7 

2476 




According to the average of the first four numbers, the existence of Sakya 
Sinha, or Buddha, dates 2,959 years before Christianity , the average of the 
laid nine is 820 years before our era, which nearly corresponds with that 
adopted at Lassa. or A C 835 Neither of these periods, however, correa 
poods with those which have been hitherto reoeived from other oriental sources 
The date assigned by Padma Karpo himself, which places Buddha 1,068 years 
before the Christian era, is nearer that which rests upon Chinese authorities, 
and which there is great reason to believe refers to an alder Buddha, one who 
jb called in the Thibetan translation of the Amera. Cosha, according to Mj Da 
Kotos, Buddha Gan tang Kha* pa, or Buddha, an old and wise man. 

The dates of this Buddha’s existence, aa reported or estimated by various 
writers, are thus collected 


Abulfazl 

A.C 

1366 

Couplet, from Chinese historians 

9? 

1036 

De Guignes, ditto 


1027 

Giorgi 

ft 

959 

Badly 

„ 

1031 

SirWm Jones 

99 

1027 

Bentley, on one oooaaion 


10»1 

The same, on another 


1004 


Of these, Giorgi gives the period of his death, and is, therefore, not ?o irrecon- 
cilable aa he at first appears to be with the other authorities. The author of 
the history ot Cashmere, Kaihana Pundit, nearly agrees with Abulfazl, placing 
Buddha 1,332 years before the Christian era. 


* Abridged from • dewertetion c® ths language and literature of Thibet, 4o, ( in tfc* 
terlj Ortontal Magaeuie of Calcutta, No. VII 
\ A. native of Trsniylvanto, who hutrcrellad and, routed In ThJbst 
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Klaproth, in hu life of Buddha, states the following doles upon the tn« 
tbonties specified 

Jaehng, from a Mongol chronology, as published by Pal Us A >C 991 

Japanese Encyclopaedia (birth of Buddha), „ 1029 

Ditto his death. , „ 960 

Ma-touan Lm, a Chinese historian of the twelfth century „ 1097 

Beizawi „ 1022 


Klaproth hunself concurs with Sir William Jones in giving the preference to 
the year before Chnat 1027, not only ae resting upon the best Chinese autho- 
rities, but because it corresponds with the chronology of the successors of . 
Buddha, as preserved in the books of the Chinese — aa shown by M Remusat 
in the Journal des S avails for 1621 — M. Remusat hunself places the death of 
Buddha 970 years before Chnst. 

Besides these dates, which for the greater part agree as Dearly as could be 
well exnected (and which certainly point to the existence of a Buddha between 
ten and twelve centuries anterior to the Christian era), there is an equally 
extensive and consistent senes, which bears testimony to the existence of a 
similar personage — a Buddha, or revival of that legislator, m a more recent 
period — thus placed 

By the Burmese A C 540 

the Siamese „ 544 

the Singhalese „ 619 

the Peguers „ b33 

and the Chinese writer cited by Klaproth gives as a second d ate 688 

To these may be added, information given by Dhermadher BmhmacharrL 
who has lately been introduced to public notice aa the Raj Guru of Assam, and 
who is well versed in Buddha literature. According to him, the Nirvan of 
Sakyamam took plaoe in the eighteenth year of Ajataaatru, and 196 before 
Chandracupta or Bandrocoptos. tne contemporary of Alexander consequently 
the death of the Buddha legislator occurred about 520 years before the 
Christian era, 

The near concurrence of these dates, and the extent of country through 
which they prevail, scarcely permit us to look upon them as altogether fanci- 
ful, and the dissemination of the Buddha religion, aa iar as we can trace 
the imperfect information yet collected, hammmzes better with the latter than 
the former period at the same time the former series is equally consistent, 
and is so far equally entitled to credit There is no way of reconciling them 
hut by supposing that they relate to different individuals The Buddhas 
enumerate more than one Buddha according to the Singhalese, as stated by 
Captain Mahoney and Dr Davy there have been four, and a fifth is to come , 
according to the Hemachandra, Gosha, B&kya Sinha, the Buddha of the present 
era, was the seventh . there is nothing therefore, to militate against the notion 
that the dates, current chiefly in China and Thibet, relate to one of his pre- 
decessors, who, perhaps, confined his objections to the destruction of animal 
life, and the divine authority of the Vedas At the same time nothing further 
is known of any such prior legislator , for all the legends gathered by Klaproth, 
Pallas and Remusat, from the Chinese, Thibetan and Mongol writers, are 
referable to the later Buddha, and agree precisely with the traditions of India, 
Ceylon and the Eastern Archipelago They relate uniformly to the Baddha 
named S&kya Binha, the same with Gautama, the son of Sudhodana and Maya, 
a man of the military caste, and Prmce of Magadha or South Behar, the 
Mo ko-ti of the Chinese, and Magata-kokf of the Japanese this reformer 
appears to have been of a more determined character than his predecessors , 
and, by abolishing the distinction of caste, he attacked the Brahmmical hier- 
archy in their stronghold, and confirmed their overthrow by establishing an 
orfiflr of the priesthood open to persons of every description. It would appear, 
therefore, that the Buddhas of the south have been more consistent than their 
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bmthrBU of the north, end hare applied their history and chronology to the 
same individual , whilst those of China and Tartary refer their legend* to on* 
Bnddh* and their dates to another at the same time it may be admitted, we 
are yet scarcely provided with materials to form an unquestionable conclusion, 
and it will be necessary to thiB end that the literature of Thibet on the one 
hand and that of Ava on the other be farther investigated, to determine with 
satisfaction the date of Buddha, and, which ib more important, to elucidate 
the on gin and progress of the Buddha faith. 

Mr De Koros has slightly touched upon thia subject, and Remusat and 
Klaproth have both attempted partially to trace the history of the Bnddha 
religion. They have added, however, little to what has been effected by 
former enquirers, particularly by Giorgi, or more properly PenDabella ana 
Deeiden, m Thibet, and Kcempfer ai d De Guigues in China and Japan and 
the original authorities must be had recourse to before the investigation can 
be undertaken with any confidence 

It is universally admitted that the Buddha religion originated in India, in 
Magadha or Behar In the early cen tunes of the Christian era, frequent 
intercourse with the surrounding nations was maintained, having for its object 
the die semination of the Buddha doctrines the immediate channels to the 
north and south appear to have been Cashmere and Ceylon 

In the Pa ray la Attahxtha, a celebrated Buddha work m Pali, composed 
in Ceylon, it is said, about ten centuries after the death ot Buddha, or m the 
fifth century of the Christian era, it is stated that four chief Sangayanas, or 
missions, took place after that event The first, an months afterwards, was 
to Rajagnha, in Behar, now m ruins the second, 100 yeirs after the same 
occurrence, to Vi&Ja or Oujein , the third was to Patna, or Pataliputxa, 218 
years from the Nirvana of Buddha and 236 from the same date a mission on 
a more extended scale took place, and amongst other countries was addressed 
to Cashmere and Ceylon. 

These dates may not be very accurate, but they are m harmony with other 
accounts thus we find the year 250 before Ohrnt assigned by M Join vdle as 
the date at which Buddhism penetrated into Ceylon Prom that Island, the 
people of Laos assert that they received it, in the third or fourth century 
before the ChnBtian era , and they maintain that the Siamese acquired the art 
of writing from them, as well as the language of their holy books According 
to De Guignea, the religion of Fo was introduced into China in the sixty-fifth, 
year after Christ 

i Tom these traditions it aeema probable enough that the religion of Bnddh* 
was transported into Ceylon about the middle of the third century before 
Christ, and that it Bhortly afterwards began to spread across the Indian oceap 
to the east In Laos and Siam it took early root , but although it continued 
to be Bnffered in China, it did not make much way there before the sixth 
century, when the teacher Dherms, or Tomp, as he is called by the Chinese, 
fled into China from India the annal* of Japan confirm this occurrence which 
they place in 519, and add that the religion of Fo consequently spread through 
Corea and Japan The Chinese annals notice an immense influx of foreigners, 
particularly from CeyloD, about A D 527 Hr Crawfurd mentions that Brah- 
min h professing a new faith arrived at Bali in 366, and Sir Thomas Rafflee states 
that tae sixth and seventh centuries are remarkable in the arm ah of the east 
for the surprising emigration of priests and people, bringing with them their 
idols. These occurrences are adverted to in the introduction to the Sanscrit 
and English dictionary , and it is there advanced that the sixth and seventh 
centuries form probably the period at which the Buddha religion, if not 
persecuted, was much depressed, by the ascendancy of other systems m the 
Peninsula. 

The introduction of the Buddha religion into Cashmere, at the date assigned 
to it by the anthonty cited, agrees very well with the view of its extension 
through tiie regions of Turkestan and Western Thibet, derived by M. Remusat, 
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in his Reekerchta tur la Langua Tartortt, from Chinese histonan*. Accord- 
in g to them tie conn try west of tie Lop Lake, extending to Bokhara, and 
including Khoten, Yarkend, Kaah gh er, Bishbalik and Bokhara, was filled with 
the worshippers of Fo, who, with the Hindu alphabetical system, emigrated 
into Tartary some tune an tenor to Christianity, and by the fourth century 
after it formed everywhere the predominating sect 

With respect to Thibet, now the Head -quarters of the faith, there seems reason 
to conclude that it followed the more western countries in adopting the faith 
and literature of the Buddhas the Chinese writers, M Remusat observes, are 
unanimous in asserting that up to tbe fifth century of the Christian era the 
natives of Thibet whom they call Kiang and Tbang-chang, or foanders of the 
state known m Europe as Tangut, had no letters whatever and that, even to 
the end of the sixth, their only religion consisted m assembling once in three 
years to offer to heaven a sacrifice of sheep and oxen. In opposition to this, 
however we have the chronicle of Thibet by the missionary Pennabella, * 
published by Giorgi, which asserts that the religion of Buddha was introduced 
by Sam ton pntra into Thibet in the reign of Teong-tzong Chambo, in the year 
of our Lord 60 , and that some of the most important missions, which finally 
established the national belief, took place in the reign of Tn-srong-teu tien in 
the year 225 M Remusat endeavours to reconcile these differences by sup- 
posing that, although the Buddhas might have made some converts, and 
erected some temples, m the western parts of Thibet, in the first century of 
Christianity, yet the greater part of the nation, particularly the inhabitants of 
tho eastern districts, remained 111 a state of ignorance and barbarism, until the 
end of the sixth or beginning of the seventh. 

In this diversity of opinion, Mr De Koros comes very opportunely to our 
assistance, aud removes every difficulty by showing that the cnronology of the 
chronicle is erroneous by Beven centuries A Thibetan annalist, the author of 
the Gyel rape salve melon#, who wrote about five centuries ago, states, upon 
the authority of a Chinese work named Zhoo Hoo-hou, that 1,511 years after 
Buddha, Natnn Srong tran, the King of Thibet, was contemporary with Thang, 
Emperor of China, and that Srong tran Gambo.the son of the Thibetan Prince, 
was contemporary with Taitson, the eon of Thang Srong tran Gambo, it is 
universally admitted, introduced the rebgion of Buddha into Thibet He was 
mamed to the Princesses of China and Nepaul, who w ere both educated in the 
faith of Bnddha. His minister, Sem bo ta (or a good or excellent Thibetan), 
was of the same persuasion, and the influence of these persons invited and 
encouraged Buddha missionaries from the neighbouring countries, and made 
it the national religion, bnpposing the date of Buddha to have been as 
usually reckoned in Chiiia, or 1,02" years anterior to the Christian era, Natnn 
Srong tran reigned about 639 His son is said to have enjoyed a long reign, 
having succeeded at the age of thirteen. He must have patronised Buddhism, 
therefore, at the end of the sixth or commencement of the seventh century 
This is confirmed by the dates of the Chinese Emperors. Thang, according to 
Du Halde, founded a new dynasty about the end of the sixth century , ana ha 
was succeeded by Tai-tsong, who began his reign, according to Remusat, m 
626, to De Guignes in 649, aud to Momson m 63 1 these dates, therefore, 
leave no doubt of the error of Giorgi a chronology, and establish the seventh 
century for the period at which the religion of Buddha was first domesticated 
iu Thibet 


Death of Caj^ixin J B Seely 

80th December 1826 — At Colabah, Captain $ B Seely, of this establishment, 
aged 36 Captain Seely was well known as the author of u The Wonders of 
Elaraf “ A Voice from, India," and several essays in different periodical put 
hcatjous, otx subject* connected with this country 
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Oh Slaveey in the East 

Since the article on this subject appeared in our Journal,* we have been 
favored with copies of the official documents, in Tamil and English m a 
case which occurred some years ago in one oi the distnctB under the Madras 
Government, wherein cert am slaves endeavoured to vindicate their title to 
freedom by an appeial to the British Government. An abstract of the case 
may afford an elucidation of the slave-system of Southern India 

The subject came before the Board of Revenue in the year 1800, upon the 
receipt of two memorials, one from the alleged master of the slaves, claiming 
them aa his property , the other from the unhappy individuals who sought to 
be released from that claim. As the former preceded the other in date, we 
shall begin with that document 

The memorialist, Vencatachelium Moodelhar, represents himself to be a cnl 
tivator, holding lands in Errnocoonum and UllapoUmn, two villages in the Ma- 
dras territories. He states that a Pariah, who and whose family had served him 
and his ancestors for four generations, in agricultural labors, withdrew him- 
self, and entered as cook into the service of Europeans, seducing other men* 
bera nf hm family to follow his example that upon application to Mr Place, 
the Collector, that gentleman caused the Pariahs to be seized, and placed in 
the custody of the Pohgar at Tnvatore, until the head Pariahs of Madras 
enquired into and adjusted the difference. These head men accordingly 
minutely examined the vouchers adduced by the memorialist in support of his 
claim, and gave their award, namely, that the individuals referred to should, 
according to ancient custom, serve as slaves to the memorialist from gener- 
ation to generation He proceeds to state, that the slaves thereupon returned, 
for a time to their agricultural duties, but afterwards again withdrew He 
then represents, in support of hi* claim to these men, that it is the invariable 
custom amongst the native inhabitants of Coromandel to possess Pnnnakaur- 
raha, or Pariah slaves, without whom no inhabitant could carry ou cultivation 
but with great Impediment and loss The memorialist, therefore claims his 
ilaves, agreeably to the award of the head Pariahs, and according to mamool, 
or established custom 

The award referred to, which is dated m 1796, as well as a previous award 
dated m 1794. by the head men of the Par i a h s of Madraa are annexed to the 
memorial. The grounds upon which these head men oi the caste to which 
the daves belonged decide in favor of the master, are the following The 
individuals claiming their freedom are slated to have descended, in the fourth 
generation, from a woman named Taunee, who executed a bond or deed of slavery 
whereby she disposed of herself her daughters, and all her and their posterity, 
to die ancestor of Vencatachelium Moodelliar The descendants of Taunee 
did, it is stated, serve the ancestors of Vencatachelium Moodelliar for four 
generations, receiving batta, Ac. , and several antecedent awards are referred 
to, one m 17*3, and another in 1773, where member* of the family 
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of TtUnee were pronounced to ba the al&vw of Vencatachellum and hia 
an ces tors. Accordingly the sentence of the arbitrators is, that the recusant 
laborers return to their master, and that they and their posterity perform, 
their duties of slavery to Vencatachellum, from generation to generation, “ aa 
long as the sun and moon shall endure.” 

The petition of the slaves sets oot with an allegation of false pretension, 
cruelty and tyranny exercised towards their persons five yeats back (1795 \ by 
V encatachellum Moodelliar , and that on account of his ill treatment, which 
they could endure no longer, the petitioners n^de appli cation to Mr Lewin, 
then “Justice of the Peace,” who forbade Vencatachellnin from claiming them 
he hia slaves, and dismissed them V encitachellum, however, soon after 
seized the petitioners, with the aid of peons, &c , pat them in irons, beat 
them most cruelly, and confined them , finally, lest they Bboold again apply to 
tho Magistrate, ne conveyed thetn by night, in chains, to Tnvatore (from 
whence does not appear), where they were kept m confinement for a month, 
without batta or victuals, till they were Lamed before Mr Place, who (they 
allege) pronounced them (after their case had been investigated by a Native 
Officer) not to be the slaves of Vencatachellum Moodelliar 


The report of a Native Officer of revenue on this memorial, states that the 
two petitioners, named Poonapen and Vencatasen, who had worked as agricul- 
tural elavee for Vencatachellum Moodelliar since 1795, refusing to continue 
their labor, their maater complained to Mr PI tee, who directed the Amildar 
to enquire into the matter This officer sent them to Tnvatore, in fetters, and 
referred the question to the heads of the Paxcharues* at Madras, who awarded 
m favor of the master, pronouncing the petitioners his slaves The heads of 
the branch of the Panah caste to which the petitioners belonged (the officer 
adds) had executed an agreement, binding themselves to the heads of *heir 
caste, to work as agricultural slaves for Vencatachellum The petitioners' 
application, therefore, he pronounces to be groundless, and urges that they may 
be compelled to return “ according to the practice of slavery * 

The agreement referred to dated 19th March 1800, and signed (or marked) 
by two individuals, named Coluttoor Coopen and Maudelnmchery Yerrapah, 
is as follows — 


11 As our ancestors were the slaVes of VenCalachellom Moodelliar, and from 
that time to this, being three generations, and we being the descendants of those 
generations now living confess ourselves all to be slaves to him the aforesaid 
Vencatachellum Moodelliar But whilst performing our slavery duties to him, 
we have disputed and stayed away, which we acknowledge to be a great fault , ana 
von being the heads of oor caste correcting us and requiring ub to do our duty, we 
bind ourselves and oor descendants as slaves to perform oar duty accordingly ” 


We add to the aforegoing particulars a statement from amongst the docu 
meats of the different sources of slavery, which, it will be seen, corresponds 
with the accounts furnished in the article referred to Slaves are of fifteen 
kinds 1, one bom of a female slave in the honse of her master , 2. one pur- 
chased , 3, one received by donation , 4, one inherited from ancestors , 6, one 
maintained in a famine , 6, one pledged by a former toaster , 7, one relieved 
from a great debt , 8, one made captive m war , 9, one won in a stake , 10, 
one who has offered himself thus— “I am thine ” It, one become an apos- 
tate from religious mendicity , 12, one being a slave for a stipulated time , 13> 
one mam tamed in consideration of service . 14, one serving for the sake of hi* 
Wide , 25, one self sold. The petitioners belonged to tile last eiaae, at winch, 
the bondage is hereditary and perpetual. 



* Places allotted lor tbs bats of the parish or few^sats slaves sb 4 labemw 
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slavery, winch were moved for three years back, have been hod upon the taWa 
of the Hciuae of Commons } but not being ordered to be printed, these cnnoas 
documents will be inaccessible to the public. 


Early Inoculation in India 

Translation of a paper in the language of Orissa, called Odiah, describing the 
manner in which the inhabitants of the villages of the Chicacole district are 
inoculated by the O diah Brahmins of the Remedy and Teckaly countries (north 
of Ymagapatam and south of Gapjam) 

“ A certain quantity of cotton to be wetted with the matter of a favorable 
small pox, and from 200 to 400 people assembled on Sunday and Thursday , a 
cut to D6 given upon their arms with an instrument , the above cotton, together 
with a quantity of rice, to be put in water After the nee is properly wet and 
softened thereby, about six or seven grams, well mixed with jaggery, to be given 
to each person, and the wound on his arm covered by a BmaQ quantity of the 
above cotton , after which they are to be washed either in a tank, well, or 
nver, and immediately afterwards tuna.ni, or some water and nee, with butter- 
milk, to be given them for their food. After they are thus washed four or 
five different times every day for three days, they get fever thereby,* and the 
small pox begins to appear , they are then to eat passaloo, gram, nee and 
butter milk whenever they wish for it After the small pox becomes npe 
and broken, they are to uve upon the following diet viz , nee of different 
grams, and curries such as berrkoy md puthuou about tour days after which 
oil and turtnenc mixed together are to be rubbed over their bodies, and they 
are to be washed MS peris Ed 

It is believed that this paper was transmitted to Madras by the then Col 
lector of Chicacole (Mr Andrew Scott), long before vaccination was introduced 
into India. 


Original Cowls tor building Chintadrepbttah, Madras 
Fort Saint George, November 1, 1734 

A cowls granted by the Honorable George Morton Pitt, Esq , President 
and Governor of h urt Saint George in Council, for the erecting and building 
a town to be called G'hmtsdrepett&h 

The President aud Council shall appoint proper persons to mark out the 
Btreets and the extent ot the said town, whose consent shall be necessary 
before any house is built, and who shall allot a proper portion of ground for 
every inhabitant 

The first builders shall be deemed proprietors, with right of inheritance , 
but if any house shall come to ruin aud fall down, if the proprietors will not 
re build it within six months after notice given them for that purpose the 
ground shall be assigned to such other person as will build thereon t 

None Khftl) inhabit the said town bet weavers, spinners and such Others As 
are useful in the weaving trade, except painters, washers, dyera and boutique 
(shop) merchants, and except algo Brahmins, dancing women, and such as 
nun ally attend the service of the pagodas , but the President and Council may 
at any time thereafter, if they see cause, restrain the number of painters, 
washers, dyera and boutique merchants 

There shall be no distinction of streets, but every caste may build in any of 
the streets 


* Ik i> not to be inferred that the fever come* on in three day* 

+ Thifi article seal to have boen adopted for the practice In uh In nettling land* for 
cultivation. 
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The heads of the several c&stes shall be chosen and. have power according to 
sallabad (custom ) , but the right of the Company shall be preserved entire 
notwithstanding 

Such disputes as shall arise among the inhabitants, touching any matter of 
debt or account, shall be decided by the head of the castes, or by other arbi- 
trators chosen by the parties between whom such disputes shall happen , and. 
m like manner shall be decided all claims and demands which may be made 
upon the inhabitants by those of Madras, or any other town or village , bat 
it the inhabitants of Chintadrepettoh shili have any claims or demands upon 
those of Madras or any other place, such claims and demands must be sued 
for m the English Court,* or otherwise according to the rights and customs 
of such place, except the parties can mutually agree to submit their differences 
to arbitration 

The Baid inhabitants of CbintadrepetWh shall not be assessed for any quit- 
rent, nor be subject to the inipostt upon betel and tobacco, and all manner 
of provision and wood or other fuel for firing may be brought into the said 
town free , and generally, neither the above nor auy other duties shall be 
levied on the said inhabitants without the consent and approbation of the 
Court of Directors of the Honorable East India Companj first had and obtained, 
except as hereafter excepted 

The goods manufactured by the inhabitants of the said town shall pay the 
like duties at the choultry as are paid on the some species coming from any 
place in the country txc<pt such gi>oda as are bought and provided for by the 
Company, which shall not be subject to any other duties than are usually paid 
by the Company’s merchants 

Nothing in this cowle shall prejudice the rights of Jan garnish Naii, heredi- 
tary Pohgar of Triplicane, Ouvmbore, Enimboor or Egmore, <£,c He shall 
have watch and ward of the said Chmtadrepettah,| as m other place®, 
according to tad labad , and he shall make good all thefts and robberies commit- 
ted thereon , and the inhabitants thereof shall pay him every four months, for 
the brick houses three famuna , for those of a middle size, two fanams , and 
for the smallest, one f&nam 

Nothing else in this cowle shall prejudice the Company's right to a choultry, 
and eighteen houses already built where Chintadrepettah is designed to be 
erected, and now inhabited by Brahmimes, or to aoy other houses or buildings 
that have been erected there before the date ot these presents. 

The President and Council shall use their instances with the Honorable the 
English Company, that the privileges and immunities hereby granted may be 
perpetual that the said Chintadrepettah may continue as long as the sun and 
muon endure 

(Signed) G M Pitt, 

( „ ) Richard Benton, 

l „ ) Randall Fawkb, 

( „ ) Roack or Rock, 

( „ ) Aug BuitTOfc, 

( „ ) Nic Morse, 

( „ } W Monbon, 

( „ ) George Tobriano, Beg 


. Source of the Ganges 

A correspondent in the India Gazette, in giving an account of Ramnee, says 
“ Eighteen years ago I was one of the first party of Europeans who penetrated 

• The Mayor s Court wai the only Court of Jtutioe at Madra* at this time : native# were 
not amenabla to it except by eonaent 

t This exemption ts no longer continued to the inhabitants of Chia town. 

£ The watch and word were not, therefor#, in the head inhabitants, or pot* 3# 
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these snowy region a in search of the source of the Ganges, at the instigation of 
that good and tscientific man. Colonel Colebrooke, then Surveyor General 
One of the party got disheartened and was knocked up, being of a week con- 
stitution, and we aid not penetrate to Gangontn, but went to Budree N&uth, 
On oar return from thence we crossed the stupendous mountain of Tungassee, 
winch was then covered with snow In the Slinutes I took down at the tame, 
I remarked the situation of Bam nee, and observations of the thermometer an 
the month of June, and this induced me to proceed there fo^Jiealtii. During 
that trip the jealousy of the Gorkah Government, would not admit of any 
intercourse with the natives and we could gam but little geographical 
knowledge of the country The little I had, however, then seen, give me a 
strong inclination to go beyond the snowy mountains into Tartarv, and this I 
effected fourteen years ago disguised as a Hindu fakeer, accompanied by that 
enterprising, enlightened, indefatigable, but unfortunate man, Mr Moorcroft 
We penetrated beyond the snowy range and went to the sacred lake Manasaro- 
vara, and returned again, but were imprisoned for a short time by the Gorkahs , 
this tnp folly ascertained the source of the Ganges rising within the snowy 
mountains, and having no connection with the lake v 


Thk Bhurtpore Gun sent to Englajs® 

The brass gun captured at Bhurtpore has arrived in England, on the Rme y 
an a present to His Majesty Its dimensions are as follow length 17 feet, 
external diameter of the breech 37 inches , diameter of the muzzle, 24 inches , 
diameter of calibre, 9 mcheB , thickness of metal at the breech, 14 inches , at 
the muzzle, 7k , its gross weight is estimated at seventeen tons. It is not a 
little curious, that from the centre reinforce to the cascabel, the metal is e&sen 
tially different from that which composes the first part of the gun, as if it had 
been cast at different tunes. The same principle seems to ha>e been observed 
in casting, which obtains with the natives of India generally, that of forming 
the bore by a tube of iron, over which the brass i* cast The piece is surmount- 
ed, at the trunnions by two dolphins, and ornamented, on different parte, by 
raised work, and Persian inscriptions It will receive an iron ball of lOOlbs. 
weight 


LaBUE GtTNS 

A correspondent m one of the Indian papers famishes an account of three 
gunH at Beejaporo much larger than that of Bhurtpore, tn — 

l*t — \. very well finished cast brass gun of very fine metal, said to contain 
a large quantity of silver 

Ft Inch 


Length of the bore 6 10 J 12 feet 

Length of the chamber 5 2 j inside 

Outside diameter at muzzle 4 10 

Inside diameter of the bore 2 7 

Diameter of chamber, about 1 S 

Oircumf erenoe about 4 feet from muzzle, behihd tiger* s ears. J 3 2 

Total length outside 14 B 


Weight of an iron shot 31 inches diameter 4, 1592b 10 oz and 12 dra 
The breech is quite flat , there are three inscriptions on it two by kings of 
Beejapope, and one by Aurungzebe — to measure^the length inside he sent a 
In as far as the chamber It was wished, at one time, to have sent this 
gun to England, but the expense was found too great to take it to Bombay, 
and besides the people of the place were likely to make great objections to its 
removal, for both Hindus and Mussulmans consider it a sort of guardian 
angel , the former often make sacrifices before it, and burn lamps in front, on 
a pillar placed for the purpose 
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gmf. — A Malabar, or hammered iron, hooped gun 

Ft Inch 

Length. 21 6 

Circumference 12 0 

Calibre 1 8 

Weight of iron shot 1,1259». 

This gun has Ambers of shot marks on it, which are said to have been made 
when Aunmgzebe took the place , it lies near the south gate on the top of a 
large bastion 

3rd. — A Malabar hammered iron gun 

Ft Inch. 

Length 30 0 

Calibre 1 2 

This gun is on the top of a high inner bastion m rear of the first mentioned 
which lies on a bastion to the nght going out of the Mecca gate 

The first mentioned gun was formerly on an iron swivel, but it has been 
broken, and the gun lies on logs of wood , the peon who shows the lions of the 
place tells you that it was only fired ouce, and that the ball is still flying 


Belzoni 

We are not aware that the English public possesses any particular account 
of the parentage and history of Bekoni whose services to science (in the cause 
of which he fell a sacrifice), and whose contributions to the magnificent collec 
tion of Egyptian antiquities in this country entitle him to be ranked amongst 
those meritorious individuals to whom England is seldom backward to testify 
her gratitude 

At Jus native city, Padua, it appears from the Milan GazHte , the dedication 
of a medallion of the traveller has lately been celebrated by a sort of fete, in 
the presence of the Magistrates and a large concourse of the people, who 
listened with delight to an oration wherein the most sciendid achievements 
of this enterprising traveller were related, accompanied by some details of his 
private life 

A full biographical account of Belzoni has issued from the pen of if 
Depping, intended for publication m his forthcoming Annuare Recrologvjuc 
for 1826 , and we shall lay before our readers an abstract of the most inte- 
resting portions of this article from a French periodical work * 

M Depping relates, in an agreeable manner, the commencement of his 
acquaintance with Bekom. “ One day in the autumn of 1821, 1 saw a man of 
colossal stature, formed like a Hercules, enter my boose, touching the top of 
the doorway with Ins head. His shoulders were broad, his temples were over- 
shadowed with hair , his eyes were small, his physiognomy was gentle, and 
there was nothing intimidating in his aspect. He earned a quarto volume 
under his arm, and was accompanied by G align am, the bookseller I guessed 
he was an author , but I confess I never had seen one before of that sue if 
the Patagonians wrote, probably some eramples of such aathors might be 
fonnd amongst them. This Hercules explained to me, in a voice as gentle as 
ins look, the object of his visit He opened the quarto, showed me the name 
of “ Belaom” upon the title-page, and told me that having been thrown, after 
a variety of adventure^ into*Egypt and Nubia, he had made some observations 
and important discoveries , that he was about to print his account of them in 
London, and wished that a French translatian should appear at the same tifii© , 
and that if I would undertake this translation, Galignam would print it forth 


• The Phtlo*oplucaJ and Literary /oamaj of Para, called Lt Giet*, for July 34 
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with at Pan*. This introduction Jod to a more intimate acquaintance 
between tie parties } and M, Depprng thence learned the history of thu 
extraordinary person, who, he observes, was born a traveller, a* others are 
bora poets. 

Belzom was the son of a poor Barber of Padua, who had, unfortunately, more 
children than means , and who was able to bequeath to his son Giovanni 
Battista, bom in 1778, nothing but his humble calling Young Belzom worked 
m his father's shop , but he soon became disgusted with this employment, and 
like Gil Bias, wished to see the world and especially Rome, from whence his 
family originally came He was thirteen, however, before he had seen any 
other place than Padaa , but one day his parents took all their children, for a 
recreation, to the Hermitage of Monte Ortono near the warm springs of 
Alban o The charming and picturesque view of this country delighted young 
Belzom, who, on his return to Padua, felt such an unconquerable aversion to 
his imprisonment in a wretched Barters shop, that, early the ensuing 
morning, he left his paternal roof, accompanied by his brother Anto 
mo, and set off for the Hermitage. On their way they fell in with a vetturtno, 
who asked them if they would ride in his vehicle to Ferrara P Being fatigued, 
and, moreover, overjoyed at the prospect of travelling so far, the simple lads 
mounted the carnage, and were accordingly conveyed to Ferrara. Here the 
vettunao demanded his fare , and the travellers having no money, he took off 
some of their clothes, which he sold, and left them in that plight 

Instead of being discouraged by this misfortune, young Belzom was rejoiced 
at being so near Home, and walked gaily with his brother along the high road, 
where some travellers took them into their carnages, and cave them money 
On reaching the Appeninea, Giovanni was delighted , but little Antonio sat 
himself upon a rock, cned bitterly after his father and mother, and refused to 
proceed any further Our traveller was, therefore, obliged to abandon his 
object, and return with his brother to their father’s house. 

Three years afterwards, however. Giovanni, with another companion, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the city of the Tiber There, it is said, he studied hydrau- 
lics, and it is certain that he made some public exhibitions in the art , bnt M 
Dejpping doubts if Belzom regularly studied hvdr&ulics, or applied himself 
seriously to any art or science whatsoever 14 He had a ready genius ( esprxt 
wart) , hie moat of his countrymen who emigrate, he knew how to create 
resources no matter what and he had a certain aptitude at all kinds of occu- 
pations and undertakings * He appears, notwithstanding to have been hard 
pressed, for, m order to keep himself from actual starvation, he turned monk. 

This life was, however, soon displeasing , ard he had become weary of the 
monastic life when, at the commencement of the revolution , the French troops 
entered Rome and established a sort of republic there Belzom availed himself 
instantly of the liberty they proclaimed * 

He returned to Padua, but not knowing what to do, he again left his native 
place in 1800, and directed his steps to Holland. He found the Dutch, how- 
ever, better acquainted with hydraulics than himself , and in the course of a 
year he returned to Italy In 1803, he arrived m England His colossal figure 
had then developed itself, aud he attracted attention wheresoever he appeared 
hia strength corresponded with his size He married an Englishwoman ,+ but 
he was without fortune and without profession Belzom at length, deter- 
mined to levy s tax upon the curiosity manifested by the English people to see 
him, and to exhibit throughout Great Britain hydraulic experiments and teats 
of muscular strength he was able to support and carry twenty men. 

This expedient soon failed the public were speedily satiated with these exhi- 
bitions, and Belzom found himself obliged to seek his fortune elsewhere 


* Here occurs a blink in the original , a passage having been expunged by the oetuon of 
tfc* Press. 

t Ht*. Bel* on i is a native of Ireland. 
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In 181 S, he went with his wife to Portugal, and upon hie unvtl at Lisbon he 
applied to the manager of the theatre San Carlos, who conceived the happy 
idea of putting him into the character of Samson, in the pantomimic ballet of 
that name Tne Jewish Hercules was never ho well portrayed before, Bei- 
zom drew crowded houses during a whole Lent by bia prodigies of strength. 
At the close of the season, having nothing to do, he proceeded to Madrid, 
where he also played Samson, This resource deserting him, he embarked for 
Malta, having now, probably, conceived the design of pushing his fortunes in 
Egypt, where many of his countrymen had been suoceeafuL He offered his 
services, whilst at Maltaj to Ismael Gibraltar, the agent of the Pacha of Egypt, 
and having mentioned hi 3 knowledge of hydraulics, he was urged by the agent 
to proceed to Egypt, where he might be employed (but nothing positive was 
stipulated) in constructing an hydraulic machine in the gardens of the Viceroy 
Belxom consented to go, with his wife and an Irish boy It was a desperate 
resource , but he had no other choice than to try his fortune in Egypt. 

The events which occurred upon this visit to Egypt are minutely related by 
him m the account of his travels. His reception was not encouraging he 
found the plague at Alexandria , he was wounded by a Turk at Cairo , the 
troops of the Pacha revolted, and he was obliged to keep in doors to avoid 
being killed The Viceroy, however, determined to employ Belxom in con- 
structing an hydraulic engine for watering his pleasure gardens on the Nile , 
and the engineer completed hiB work, though he had riever constructed a 
machine of any ante before Unfortunately, the Pacha made fifteen men enter 
the groat wheel, along with the Irish lad, to ascertain the effect their united 
foroe would produce , the men, as soon as the machine was in motion, leaped 
out , the IriBh boy had hia thigh broken, and BelzonTs strength alone could 
atop the rapid whirl of the machine 

His dependence upon the Pacha being lost, Belzoni was again without 
resource At this juncture, the English and French Consuls, Messrs Salt and 
Drovetti, were busy m prosecuting researches and investigations amongst the 
antiquities on the banks of the Nile The ItahanB then in Egypt, who ex- 
celled m these pursuits, entered into the service of one or other of these Con- 
suls. Belzoni concluded an engagement with Mr Salt to convey to Alexan- 
dria the enormous colossal bust of the younger Memnon, which lay half-buned 
in the sand Dear Thebes Here a new career, and in some measure a new pro- 
feeeion, opened to our traveller, who, habited like a Turk, assembled the jpea- 
sants, and set them to work with all the gravity of a cadi or an aga. It is 
even said that he was in the habit of inflicting corporal punishment upon 
them. A man of BelzonTs size, possessing a firman, plenty of money, and & 
cndgeL might very well be an object of terror to die Egyptian fellahs He 
succeeded m transporting the gigantir monument to Alexandria, and it now 
enriches the collection in the British Museum. 

The natural ardour of the Paduan traveller became excited by this new 
pursuit , he visited temples, laved with the Arabs amongst the catacombs, and 
ransacked the mummies, whence he became familiar with many canons parti- 
culars respecting these antiquities He made a large collection, probably on 
account of Mr Salt, of papyri, tools, idols and other articles, which he has 
omitted to enumerate, because he had to descnbe objects of much greater 
importance, which, but for him, might have remained long, or perhaps for 
ever, unknown. 


The next undertaking of Belzoni was the expedition to Nubia, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr ‘Salt, to extricate from the sand and expose to view the beauti- 
ful temple of Ipaambul an undertaking far more difficult th an that of trans- 
porting the bust of Memnon Belzoni had to manage a semi savage race, 
governed by avaricious chiefs f to conciliate their good opinion, or to overcome 
then bad intentions by promises of money He had to engage them to work, 
and, moreover, to make them comprehend hia object, which these barbarians 
are scarcely able to do, as they conceive that every European, who explores 
ancient rehca, is incited by the hope of finding concealed treasure AH these 
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obstacle* he overcame, and had the honor of being the first to enter this 
magnificent edifice, consecrated, perhaps, to the glory of the great Sesoetm. 

Should the sands again bury this curious monument,” Bays M Depping, u aa 
Uiey lave buried a great number of the architectural remains of ancient 
Egypt, we shall at least possess, thanks to the labors of Belzom and hia 
successors, faithful designs of thin important work.” 

No sooner had he returned from Upper Egypt, than he set out, provided 
with funds by Mr Salt, to explore the valley of Beban el Maluk, where, by- 
means of the skill and tact he had acquired since ius experience in Egypt, he 
succeeded in discovering the celebrated tomb and alabaster sarcophagus The 
latter he brought away * the figures and inscriptions m tho tomb, ot which 
the number was vast, he copied faithfully, with the aid of Eicon his country- 
man, and took impressions of some of the groups in paste Hence he was 
enabled to exhibit in Eorope a fac simile ot this remarkable object The 
details of these matters have been so recently before the public that we for- 
bear quoting them from M Depping's memoir 

Belzom returned to Cairo, and finding that Captain Cavigha, an Italian em- 
ployed by Mr Salt, had, by digging at the foot of the pyramids, revealed a 
subterranean temple at the foot of the greatest ot these enormous masses of 
stone, proceeded to the place, and upon examining the second pyramid, that 
of Cepnrenea, conceived the possibility ot finding an opening in it In short 
he discovered the narrow passage, which conducted him into the intenor of 
the pyramid, and to the sppulchral chamber, where he found a sarcophagus 
containing some bones of an ox , a discovery which left no doubt as to the 
destination of this pyramid, and satisfactorily disproved the assertion of Hero- 
dotus, that it was not designed for a tomb The skull of an ox has subse 
quentdy been found m one of the pyramids of Saccara. 

Belzoni’s discovery made great noise at Cairo , strangers of all nations 
flocked to visit the intenor of a pyramid which had been closed for ages Rel- 
com wrote his name in large characters in the sepulchral chamber, m which 
there was an Arabic inscription left by the Mussulmans, who had penetrated 
thither six centuries before 

He next conveyed down the Nile an obelisk from the Isle of Phil® and 
removed from a royal tomb at Thebes, with great difficulty, the lid of a sarco- 
phagus, composed of an enormous piece of red granite, on which is sculptured 
the royal personage whose mummy was deposited in the sarcophagus Belzom 
made a present of this relic to the University of Cambridge the sarcophagus 
itself is supposed to be amongst the collection of Egyptian antiquities sold by 
Mr Salt to the King of France 

After several minor services rendered to science in Egypt, Belzom, who 
complained bitterly of the conduct of the French Consul, Drovetti, and his 
myrmidons, two qf whom, he says, wished to assassinate him determined to 
withdraw from this scene of broils , he embarked accordingly in September 
1819 for Europe, and returned in the first instance to his native place, from 
whenoe he had been absent twenty years 

w He presented himself to his countrympn no longer as a dealer in antiques 
or an itinerant natural philosopher preceded by the renown which his 
discoveries had procured for him, and celebrated by the journals of every 
country m Europe, Belzom entered Padua with the character of a celebrated 
traveller and antiquary He was enabled to make a present to his native city 
which attested the results of his researches m Egypt it consisted of two lion- 
headed statues in granite They have been placed in the hall of justice, and 
the municipal authorities, in order to honor and reward a citizen whose 
labor* oonfer a reputation upon the city, caused a medal to be struck bearing 
bus name and recording his present The chief Magistrate of Padua trans- 
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mitted to Belzom one of these medals in gold, aocompaniad by a letter c api as 
tiive of the gratitude of his fellow -citizen a. 

Padua was, however, too limited a theatre for the active and enterprising 
genius of Belzom , and he soon re-visited England, where his exploits had 
excited a degree of enthusiasm m his favor which secured him a very flatter' 
mg reception. Great impatience was felt for the publication of his travels and 
discoveries, which appeared at the close of the year 1 820 44 As soon as the 

work was printed in England,” continues M Deppmg, 44 Belzom came to Pans, 
as I have already mentioned, m order to bring out a French translation nearly 
at the same tune as the English original would appear I executed this trans- 
lation in about two months , the sheets, as they came from the Proas, were 
sent to Belzom , I added some notes and illustrations, partly borrowed from 
the works of other travellers, especially that of the learned Burckhardt, which 
had juat then appeared I aondgea the account of the lourney of Mrs. 
Belzom, which is subjoined to the travels of her husband, and which, in the 
original, contains many frivolous particulars (chose* insignificant**) I ought 
not to conceal the fact, that my performance provoked a correspondence on 
Belzom’s part, written in a severe and sometimes very rude style Following 
the advice of some sensible persons I had suffered the invectives of the author 
against the Frenchmen with whom he had transactions in Egypt to remain , 
but I had occasionally moderated such expressions as were a little too harsh, 
and avoided the frequent reiteration of these invectives, which, so far from 
informing the reader, could not fail to weary him Belzom, who had probablv 
become peevish and jealous in consequence of his disputes in Egypt, fancied 
he perceived in these alterations, and in the explanatory notes X added, a de 
sign to injure lus reputation, and to deteriorate his ment in the eyes of French- 
men In the sequel, however, he was mollified, and he transmitted the sheets 
of my translation into Italy, m order that the Italian translation might be con 
formable thereto the editors of the latter, the brothers Sonsogno, of Milan, 
state, in their advertisement, the reasons whu h induced them to prefer tho 
French translation to the original, as the basis of theirs ” 

The success which attended the publication of this work in England was 
much greater than it met with in France , the causes of this comparative in- 
difference in the farter country are easily assigned. The study of Egyptian 
antiquities was not so general there as at present , the work was written in a 
simple, inartificial and unpretending style, and it contained passages galling to 
French feelings. Soon after the publication of his travels, he constructed a 
fac-simile of the royal tomb he had discovered at Beban-el-Maluk, which he 
exhibited at London, and afterwards at Pans. 

A taste for travel had taken such entire possession of Belzom, that he now 
impatiently sought Borne other dangerous enterpnze in which he might distin- 
guish himself He wished that his undertaking, whatever it was, should be to 
the benefit, and at the expense of England, his adopted country It appears, 
however, that his restlessness led him to endeavour to obtain from other 
Governments some mission to the unknown countries of Asia and Africa. He 
went to Pans to present his work to the King of France . he proceeded subae- 

?;neot]y to .Rossis, on his journey to which he probably received proposals 
roni England, since he returned suddenly thither by the way of Stockholm 
and Copenhagen Mr Feldborg. a Danish author, has given some particulars 
respecting Belzoni's visit to the latter city AmongBt other things, he relates 
that Belzom was present at a Danish play, not a word of which he understood. 
He was asked what pleasure he could possibly find w it , to which he returned 
this sensible reply ‘ In every country I traverse, I love to mingle with a large 
body of the people, and it is very seldom that I do not carry from such a 
acece gome ideas of the national character " 

Upon his arrival in England m 1822, he made arrangements for a new expe- 
dition far more hazardous than the preceding. Mid which, had it been crowned 
with success, would have imparted a still higher degree of lustre to his name. 
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This wa« an attempt to penetrate into the interior of Afnca, isolated by sandy 
deserts, scd defended by a destructive climate. No man was better qualified 
for the attempt than Btdzom robust, active and enterprising, with a figure 
capable of impressing barbarians with respect, and accustomedto the climate 
of Africa. His plan was more vast than any preceding traveller had projected 
he proposed to enter Africa by the north, and proceed as far as Tunbuctoo, 
thence to direct his Bteps to Sennaar, enter the upper part of Nubia, and de- 
scend into Egpt, the scene of his earlv exploits. 

He arrived at Gibraltar towards the end of 1822, and embarked again imme- 
diately for Tan gi era The Emperor of Morocco invited him to Foe Bekom 
proceeded thither, and was well received by the Emperor and his Prime Minis- 
ter A caravan was to Bet out for Tunbuctoo in a lew weeks Belzoni obtained 
leave to accompany it. Unfortunately some unexplained event put a stop 
to this promising project. The account Belzoni gave in his letters was, that be 
had been the victim of an intrigue of certain agents, who prostituted their 
authority to wreak their vengeance on an unprotected stranger who scorned to 
cringe to them This visit to Fez was dearlj purchased Belzoni sacrificed 
five months and a thousand pounds spent m bribes to the Emperor aDd his 
Ministers. He was obliged to return to Gibraltar, where he formed a new 
plan of proceedings instead of penetrating Afnca by the north, he deter- 
mined to land upon the coast of Guinea and thence proceed to Tunbuctoo 
and explore the sources of the Niger He sailed for Madeira and the Cana- 
ries, and gut conveyed to Cape Coa3t C’latle, which he left for the Bight of 
Benin in October 1823 At Benin ho was presented^ dressed like a Moor, and 
with a long beard, to the King as an African of the interior, who had been 
educated m England and wished tn return to his family by Haoussa, distant 
twenty-five dayB The King promised him a guide thither , but a dysentery, 
M hich had attacked even the robust constitution of Belzoni, now made such 
rapid progress, that he requested to be conveyed on board an English vessel on 
the Coast, in hopes that the sea-air would restore him It was ot no avail , on 
his arrival at Gato he became delirious, and expired the next day, December 
3, 1823 


Brick Tea 

The Mongols, aud most of the Nomades of middle Asia, make use of thia 
tea . it serves them both for food and drink The Chinese carry on a great 
traae in it, but never drink it themselves In the tea manufactories, which are 
for the most part m the Chinese Government ot Fokien, the dry, dirty, and 
damaged leaves and stalks of the tea are thrown aside, they are then mixed 
with a glutinous substance, pressed into moulds aud dried in ovens These 
blocks are called by the Russians, on account of their shape, bnck tea. The 
Mongols, the Bounata, the inhabitants of biberia beyond Lake Baikal, and the 
Kalmucks, take a piece of this tea, pound it m a mortar made on purpose, and 
throw the powder into & cast-iron vessel full of boiling water, which they suffer 
to stand a long time upon the fire . adding a little Balt and milk, and some 
times mixing flour fried in oil Trus tea, or broth, is known by the name qf 
Safcouran ft is very nourishing — Titkkoutskt s Travels 


Meekness of tee Early HcsaonMAirs. 

An Arabian expounder of the chapter of Am ram, where God declares he has 
prepared Paradise for those who restrain their anger and foreive those who 
trespass against them, relates (according to D'Herbelot) the following anecdote 
ofme meekness of the celebrated Mahomed an doctor, Abu Hannah, which 
tmiBoeodfl Christian forbearance Abu Hunifak having received a blow on 
the face, tamed to the smiter, and said M I might return you blow for blow, 
but I will not j I might complain to the Caliph, but I wiH not , I might repre- 

104 
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sent to God in my prayers the outrage you have offered me, but I will not , 
finall y, I migh t at the day of judgment call on God to avenge it , but, so far 
from doing so, if that dreadful day were now to come, ana my intercession 
could avail, I would not enter Paradise, except in your company ” 


• Object op Embalming in Egypt 

A French chemist, M Julia Fontenelle, in i discourse pronounced on the occa 
sion of the opening of an Egyptian mummy in the amphitheatre of the Sorbonne 
at Pans, has delivered an opinion respecting the cause of embalming in Egypt, 
that the Egyptians were lea to it from physical necessity During four mouths 
of every year the inundations of the rhle cover almost entirely the whole of 
the surface of Egypt which is under cultivation Under the rein of Sesostns, 
for an extent of territory of about 2,260 square leagues, according to D'Anville, 
there would be a population of 6,222 persons per square league, which would 
present 350,000 deaths per annum Tuese corpses must be got nd ol either 
by burning or by interment it tbe latter, they must be buned around the 
inhabited spots, or in those which were inundated by the Nile, and then the 
decomposition of these bodies would have been a source of destruction and 
for burning there was an insufficiency of wood But the soil of Egypt abounds 
in Bpnngs of natron (sub-carbonate of soda) , and as this substance is perfectly 
antiseptic, the inhabitants were naturally led to preserve with it the corpses of 
the dead. In support of the opinion that sanitary viewi alone were the cause 
of embalm ent down to the third century before the Christian era, when the 
practice was abandoned, M Fontenelle observes, that during the whole of that 
period the plague was unknown in Egypt, where it is now endemic 


Thk Holi, ob Dola Tatba 

The Hon, Holi, or Holika, properly speaking, is not observed in Bengal 
but a festival of a similar character, and with much the same observances, is 
held — the Dola, or swinging of the infant Krishna. As observed in Bengal, 
this festival is considered one of the twelve great Jatras held in highest vener- 
ation by the Vaiahnava sect, or followers of Vishnu, agreeably to the sect of 
Chaitanya. It is not, however, restricted to them, but partaken of by every 
class of Hindus neither ib it limited to the present occasion, but ia repeated 
at different periods of tbe year, atcording to local usage or individual conve 
nience 

As celebrated at this season, it commences on the 14th lunar day of Phalgun 
(13th March) The head of the family fasts during the day , in the evening 
fire worship is performed, alter which the officiating Brahmin sprinkles upon 
the image of Krishna, erected for the purpose, a little red powder, and dis- 
tributee a quantity amongst the assist ante. This powder, termed phalgu or 
abir, is made of the root of a species of curcuma, and of sapan wood. After 
this ceremonj is concluded, that called chan char takes place, or a bonfire is 
made for burning the holika, a kind of Guy Fawkes' figure, made with bamboos 
and straw In the country, the bonfire ia made in apiace without the village, 
and the figure is borne to the spot by Brahmins or Vaishnavas in regular pro- 
cession, attended by musicians and singers When arrived at the place where 
the pile has been previously prepared, the image is placed in the centre, and 
the pneat worships it and circumambulates it seven times, and then eete fire 
to the pile, on which the assistants immediately return home The rest of 
the night is spent in festivity Before daylight on the morning of the 15th, 
the image of Krishna is conveyed to a place where a swinging bed or cradle 
bos been erected, and placed in the cradle, which is set m motion two or three 
times at gun-fire the same is repeated at noon, and again at sunset. During 
the day the members of the family and their nsitore amuse themselves by 
sprinkling each other with red powder and rose water, through synnges, as 
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well as with their hands. The place wert the awing is set up is a place of 
particular peril , for a week, boys, and persons of low caste also, take a delight 
in scattering red powder of any land over passenger* in the streets, accompany- 
ing it with insulting language In the villages, persons of respectability, and 
females particularly are liable, for several days, to gross abuse, and even to 
personal ill treatment if obliged to leave the house, and consequently all 
j titer course is at this time suspended. 

The people of Onsaa differ from the Bengalees m the disuse of the bonfire 
they have the swinging, and the scattering of the abir, but they have also some 
peculiar usages Their gosame carry in j recession the Image of the juvenile 
Krishna to the houses of their disciples and patrons, to whom they present 
some of the red powder and utr and receive presents in return The caste of 
CJopas, or herdsmen, particularly observe this holiday, and renew their own 
dresg.es and all the equipments of their cattle thev also bathe them, and paint 
their foreheads with sandal and turmeric , they themselves collect in bodies 
and run about as if wild with joy, carrying slender sticks m their hands, and 
the leaders occasionally turning round to face those who follow them, they strike 
their sticks together, making a clatter, expressive, they imagine, of exultation, 
Singing songs at the same time m celebration of Krishna. 

In Hindustan the Holi is held to begin upon the Vasanta Panchami, and to 
last for about six weeks The actual celebration of it rarely commences till 
about ten days prior to the full moon of Phalgun, and is then limited to tho 
wearing of new apparel red or yellow, feasting and making merry On the 
eighth day of the light naif or a week before the full moon, the festival is 
folly commenced Images of Krishna are erected and worshipped, smeared 
with red powder, and sprinkled with liquid of the same dye , and the people 
of the villages and small towns begin to collect upon a spot in the vicinity, cow- 
dung and other fuel the head man of the village commences, and all then 
contribute to the pile whatever they can lay hold of, stealing, for the purpose, 
the stakes of tences gateways, doors, and articles ot household furniture, if 
not prevented, and if these things are once added to the heap the owner cannot 
recover them, and it is a point of honor not to complain During this tune 
the people wander about the roads and streets, Blattering red powder, singing, 
dancing, and annoying passers by mischievous tricks or abusive language. On 
the 14 th the crowd assembles- round the ban da, or pile, which is consecrated, 
and lightetLby an officiating Brahmm , when the pile n. m a blase the specta 
tors approach, as if to warm theniseh es, in act that is supposed to avert ill 
luck for the rest of the year at this period their frolics become outrageous, and 
it is nut safe for any decent person to appro ich them This extravagance 
continues for two days. When tho pile is u nsumed the ashes are thrown into 
water 


In the south of India the rite is also that of the Dola -Tatra, but it offers 
some peculiarities The image of Krishna is committed to a swing, and red 
powder and rose-water scattered about as elsewhere A bonfire also is made, 
out the effigy is supposed to represent Kamadeva, the Hindu god of love, 
and the combustion ib emblematical of bis having been burnt to ashes by the 
fire from Siva’s eye when incensed bv tlip little deity b wounding him with his 
shafts, and inspiring him with love for the daughter of Himalaya The bon- 
fires are made usually in front of the temples of Siva or YiBhnu, at midnight, 
and the ashes are distributed amongst the spectators In many places worship 
is offered to Kamadeva , auniDr extravagancies are practiced m southern as 
m western Hindustan 

The season at which this festival occurs, the frantic merriment by which it 
is characterized, the scattering of red or purplish colored powders, indicative 
of the blossoms which now begin to show themselves, and even the bonfire, 
which many express the return of warmth, leave no doubt of the original 
purpose of the celebration, and designate it as a festival typical of the return 
of genial temperate re, which there is no doubt was once common to all the 
pagan world, and of which Christianity long retained marked traces, in May^ 
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day games and Beltane bonfires. We find, indeed, the practices which now 
prerail among the Hindus described m works of bo me antiquity as appertaining 
to the Vae&ntotaava, or spnnc festival, which comprised various observances, 
as the worship of the dona flower, and the swinging of the gods, and their 
procession in care, or the Do la and Hatha Jatraa, and aeems to have been 
wound up with the worship of the god of love It may be doubted if the 
term Holika occurs in any work of unquestionable antiquity The practice of 
later times haa lost sight of the meaning of the festival, dislocated some of its 
constituent parts, and removed them to other periods , has appropriated the 
celebration to the honor of a different divinity, or the infant Krishna, and 
has invented new legends to account for the ceremuuial Thus the effigy 
which is burnt is supposed, in general, to represent a female demon who 
sought to destroy the life of the infant Krishna, but was slam by him After 
death, however, her body was not to be found, and the Go pas, or oowherds 
of Mathura, therefore, burnt her in effigy In the Bhavishyotara Purana, how- 
ver, the effigy is said to represent a female fiend named Dhondha, who in the days, 
of JEUgtra made a practice of killing children Raghu, by the advice of Vanish tha, 
instituted the bonfires, and the Bongs and merry-making of the people, to 
arrest her malpractices, and accordingly the particular efficacy of this nte is 
the preservation of infant life , whence, also, its more ready transition to the 
worship of Knshinw This appears, however, to have boen an after-thought, 
and the original practice, which was equally common amongst all the nations 
of antiquity, had no relation either to Krishna or a witch. The songs that 
are sung so vociferously at this season have little to recommend them except 
their brevity , the following are some specimens Each consists of but a single 
stanza and a burthen, and is repeated without end , they all allude to the 
juvenile Krishna, and are supposed to be sung by some of his female companions. 

1 I met m the path the lord of Madhuvan , how can I go to fetch water P 
if I ascend the roof he pelts me with pellets of chy . if I proceed to the 
river he scatters over me the red dye , if I visit GokuJ pe covers me with the 
tinted dust , thus he drives me distracted , I met in the path, &c 

2. Oh friend, proud as you are of your youth, be careful of your garments , 
the month of Phalgun maddens those whose lovers are far away , oh friend, &c 

3. My boddice is wet through , who has thrown the tinted water upon me P 
It is Kanhaiya, the son of Nan da. It is the month of Phalgun my boddice, <kc 

4. Oh Lord of Vrqj, you gaily sport to the merry sound of the tabor, and 
dance along with the nymphs of Vnndavan Oh Lord of Vruj, <fcc —Calcutta 
Government Gazette, March 22 


Comparison between the Deities of India, Gbeece, Rome and Egypt 

The following table of the principal Hindu deities will be found to corres- 
pond pretty generally with those of Greece, Rome and Egypt, and may serve 
in some measure to identify a general Bystem of pagan mythylogy, and to 
draw the respective superstitions into one focus Many of the ceremonies in 
each system undoubtedly bear a striking analogy and resemblance to each 
other, and they have in continuation pervaded the greatest part of the eastern 
worla , and the worship of Ibis and Osins, more especially, u nearly related in 
its meet essential points to the depraved worship of Siva and his lascivious 
consort, Bhavam or Parvati, of the Hindus 


\ 


Indian. Greek and Roman. 


Sooruj or Sooryah. 
Covers. 

Cartikea. 

Bhavam and ParvatL 
Doorgah. 

Lacahnu. 


Apollo 

Plutns 

Mara. 

Juno, Minerva. 

Damater 

Venus. 


Egyptian 

Horus 

Papremis 

Ibis. 

Turn 

Ibis. 
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Indian Greek and Roman Egyptian. 


Pracnti 

(Ehagoati) 


Venus Urania. 


Isis. 


Nareda. 


Cab 


Visva Karma 
Lacshmi, II 
CJnshna. 
Ganesa. 
Menu. 

Siva. 

Yama. 

Nunda. 

Vishnu 

Gunga. 

Brahma 

Bood’h- 
Anna Puma. 

India, I 
Indra, II 


Mercury 

) Proserpine, 
Hecate, 

Diana 
* Vulcan 
Ceres 

Pand and Apollo 
Janus. 

Mm os 
Jupiter 
Pluto 
Minotaur 
Jupiter 
Styx 
Jupiter 
Neptune 
Ceres, 
f Jupiter, 

(.Tonana 
1 Jupiter, 

1 Pluvius. 


Thoth. 

| Is is. 

1 Thoth. 

Isis. 

Osins 

Menes. 

Osins and Typhon. 
Seripis. 

Apia 

Horns. 

Nile 

Osina 

Osins. 

Ia is. 

j Osins 
| Oams. 


It may be remarked that the great event of the deluge, which forms so pro- 
minent a feature in our Holy Writ, and is, in fact, the groundwork of our 
Christian faith is shadowed out in pagan mythology , first by the death of 
Adorns of the Greeks second that of Osins of the Egyptians , and third, the 
egress from the ark *>f the great fish god Bood*h of the Hindus —Colonel 
FranJdm’s Researches on the Jeynes and Buddhists 


Sale of Mummies 

Little did the ancient Egyptians imagine that the bodies of their relatives, 
which they preserved with at much care, would at a future penod become arti- 
cles of merchandise In a Liverpool papor, amongst good? advertised for sale 
by a respectable mercantile house, are “three Egyptian mummies ” 


Head of a Nbw Zealander and the mode adopted in pee see vino it. 

At a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, Pans, 2nd October last, M Julia 
Fontenelle presented, a head of a savage of New Zealand, in a state of excel- 
lent preservation He had examined it conjointly with M Bory de Saint 
Vincent, who referred it to the second speaes of the Neptunian race in his 
system. The teeth were very sound , the hair black, harah and curly . the 
face was without wnnkle , the color of the skin was a deep yellow, ana the 
tattooing was dark and regular The head appeared to be that of an indivi- 
dual of thirty five or forty years of age , yet the sutures of the skull were 
perfectly ossified within, like those in the skull of an old man The occipi- 
tal region was enormously large, its projection very marked, whilst the 
frontal cavity was narrow An osseous partition of more than two knee, in 
vertical height was observable there, an anatomical peculiarity, M Juba 
Fontenelle says, which has never been remarked hitherto but amongst brutes. 
The facial angle was extremely sharp. This head was not preserved by tanning , 
it was merely soaked in a solution of manna salt, and then dried gradually 
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This mode of preserving bodies w far superior, according to M Julia, to the 
Egyptian mode of embalming In support of this opinion. he preaented to 
the Academy some flesh of an ox which he had preserved for six years, and 
which had undergone no other preparation than glow drying he had not 
even salted it. 


Hindu Cremation" 

The following canons extract from a manuscript dated m 1709 1710, con 
taming the History of Bombay, “writ by John Burnell, Esq , lately Governor 
of Dungarey Fort in that Island, who presented it to the celebrated Ra 
Thoreeby,” is worthy of publication — 

“ When ago or disease hath unrnvel’d this brittle akayn of life, and hath 
brought these people to taste of the bittern es of death, the most agreeable end 
they think they can make of tliare friends is, the consuming them to ashes in 
that lively elmient, which contameth the most purifying virtues. 

“ When a Gentile is dead, they first wash the body with oold water, and 
then, covering it with a clean white linen cloth, they lay it upon a bair so as 
are in use amongst ns, which the Feoses (a caste ol people sett apirt for all 
offices of defilement) taking up, it is accompanied by the friends and relations 
to the sea side or, if m the country within land near sum running or stand- 
ing watter, where being *et down, they erect a pvle of bilets To the nch is 
added uuna, or wood of aloes, on wbmh they lay the corps extended at full 
length , then the eldest son of the deceased, or nearest relation, sets fire to 
the pile, whilst others fling upon it oyle or butter , thus the body is consumed, 
sending forth black and noi^om exhalation*, which is in some measure taken 
off by the fragrancy of the wood , when all is turned into ashes, they depart 
to their different habitations very disconsolate for the los6 oi their friend, 
debarring themselves that day of any sweet and pleasant sustenance, chusiug 
that which is sharp and of an acid quality 

“ On the third day, Borne of the nearest relations go to rake in the ashes for 
the breast, elbow, and feet bones, which they carry with them home, and after 
some time past, send them to be flung into the tank Bagiuarathee, which is 
several leagues up in the country or else content themseh ea with casting them 
into the Bea. 

“ Some of these Gentiles are so strangely bigotted to a sort of madness, 
that when they think the party visited past recovery, and the Brachmans tell 
them it is a good hour for him to dye in, they will hurry him down alive to the 
flaming pile, and if he make any noise, or pray them to desist they will stop 
his mouth full of dirt, and carry him to the fire, thinking that they have 
brought bliss to hiB soul, which, if they had staid to an unlucky minute, 
might have caused it to have endured endless misery in its pilgrimage throw 
the bodies of different brute animals After this manner was Johnathan Dun, 
the Company's Broker in Bengal, served when he was pretty well in health , 
which the Governor hearing, sent immediately to stop the proceedings, and 
remand him back to his house But when all was still and quiet, the Bracnmen 
having found out another lucky minute, they humed him down to the fixe, and 
in they hove hu» 1 

“ Formerly the wife always burnt for company but now those barbarous 
actions are detested by the Moore under whose Government they mostly live , 
they have put a period to those proceedings, tho’ it is still in practice in serve 
ral Baja’s countries that are not tributary to the Mogul, and is sometimes 
connived at in their territories, where a large present will make them wink at 
Buck actaona.” 
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Russian Coachmen 

The dexterity and intrepidity of Russian coach drivers are remarkable 
Placed upon the box with four horses before linn, which he directs by cords 
held in both hands, the Russian J ehu seems to scorn danger , provided the 
road be not altogether impracticable, he dashes his quadriga along at a gallop, 
and, making little use of the whip which hangs upun his arm, by nia voice he 
excites hia anfiinchmg coursers In a stage ol twenty five or thirty worsts, he 
never ceases for a moment to talk to his horses, who appear to understand 
what he says , and, less despotic towards them than his master is to him, he 
never issues an order without explaining to them the reasons of it He vanes 
his discourse and the inflection of his voice, according to the agp, physical force, 
or moral qualities, of each of hia tour steeds , he appeals to the experience of 
the oldest, and demonstrates to him the necessity of showing a good example 
to hia companions , he upbranls the idleness of one which having rested 
several days in the stable, ought (he says) to redeem this ignoble ease by 
renewed ardour , he tells the biggest he has doubtless too muck spirit to softer 
himself to be surpassed bv less vigorous beasts . and he says to the youngest, 
“you ought to feel so happy at being associated with horses so renowned for 
their good qualities, that you should exemplify your sense of the honor by an 
additional degree or zeal ’ Such expressions as these, sometimes kind, some- 
tunes reproachful, have a vast influence upon these intelligent animals and 
when their guide is satisfied, he rewards them by calling them hia ‘ little 
ptfffiOM* ” the most flattering mark of satisfaction he can bestow , for the pigeon 
is an object of affection and veneration amongst the Russian people. The 
intrepidity of these drivers, and their contempt of danger, subject travellers 
sometimes to inconveniences Their prime duty, in their own opinion, con- 
sists in going over the ground as rapidly as possible, and they care little what 
happens behind them. It is asserted that a driver once arrived at the post- 
house with only half the vehicle, the remainder having been left about a league 
behind in the dirt, travellers and all , and owing to the rapidity of his pace, 
his cnes to his horses, and his songs, he never discovered that anything was 
the matter — Six Mots en Rwum 


Chinese Method of Fattening Fish. 

The Chinese are celebrated for their commercial acumen indefatigable indus- 
try, and natural adroitness in making the most of everv gift of nature bestowed 
on their fertile country Useful as well as ornamental vegetables engross their 
care , and animals which are the moBt profitably reared, and which yield the 
greatest quantity of rich and savouxy food, are preferred by them for supplying 
their laraers and stews. M hen a pond is constructed and filled with water, 
the owner goes to market and buys os many young store fish as his pond can 
conveniently hold , this he can easily do, as almost all their fish are brought to 
market alive Placed in the stew they are regularly fed morning and evening, 
or as often as the feeder finds it necessary , their food is chiefly boiled, nee, to 
which is added the blood of any animals they may kill, or indeed any animal 
offal or vegetable matter, which the fish will eat It is said th§y also use 
some oieaceoos medicament in the food, to make the fish more voracious, in 
order to accelerate their fattening Fish so fed and treated, advance in size 
rapidly, though not to any great weight, as the perch never arrive at much 
more than a pound avoirdupois , but from the length of three or four inches, 
when put in, they grow to eight or nine in a few months, and are then market- 
able Drafts from the pond are then occasionally made , the largest are first 
taken offi and conveyed in large shallow tubs of water to market , if sold, 
well , if not, they are brought back, and replaced m the stew until they can 
be disposed of 


The Scolytus Dbstbttctok 

A provincial paper contains a communication respecting the causes of the 
decay of some elm trees in front of Catherine H»U, Cambridge, a circumstance 



lines car ra* stamp tax. 


•which has excited much interest The writer attributes it to a remarkable 
caose. “ Their death," says he, “ has been decidedly occasioned bp the ravages 
of a small beetle, of the genus tcolytut. and of the Bpecies emphatically termed 
destructor This insect penetrates trie bark till it reaches the alAtxmwm, or 
soft wood. It is in this portion of the tree, and the inner bark or l\ber 
contiguous to it, that the vital principle more especially resides , and. here the 
female insect works her way for about two inches, in a direction parallel to the 
surface, and in her progress deposits numerous eggs. About September these 
are hatched into tne grub or larva state, and from this period the work of 
destruction commences The young grubs eat their way into the alburnum 
and liber at right angles to the channel formed by the parent insect, and in 
parallel lines to each other’s progress. TIiub, very considerable patches are 
totally deprived of vitality^ and it will be readily understood that when a tree 
has numerous wonnda of this nature, in & part bo important to its functions, 
that the circulation of its sap would be so impeded as to cause its immediate 
decay From September to March, by removing a portion of the bark, the 
larv® may be found of the size and much resembling the nut maggot , and 
about the latter end of May the perfect rasectB begin to make their appearance 
These Boon eat their way through the bark, and in June and July may be ob- 
* served busily employed m preparing to deposit a fresh stock of eg^s, for the 
propagation of a new brood of grubs, the harbingers of destruction for the 
ensuing year Wheu a tree has perished, they no longer lay their eggs in it, 
but proceed to those m its immediate vicinity, winch are destroyed with 
greater facility, aa the increase of the species is i ery rapid, and their numbers 
compensate for their diminutive size, so 000 being sometimes found in a eiugle 
tree. 1 ’ The writer adds “ the pest appears to be widely spreading in this 
neighbourhood, and, if not timely checked, we may soon expect to see its 
destructive effects visible in some of the ornamental trees m the justly admired 
walks of the university , nor will this fear be considered imaginary when it is 
stated, that a similar insect, a few years since, caused such devastation in the 
Hartz Forest m Germany, as threatened to suspend the mining operations of 
that extensive district ” 


Lines on the Stamp Tax. 

Amongst the jcttx-<Pfsprtf. to which the Stamp Tax has given rise, is the 
following, which appears in the India Gazette, entitled “ Taxation." It is a 
parody upon Lord Byron’s “ Darkness.” 


I had a dream, which was not all a dream. 
Golden and Silver corn were gone— the shroffs 
Did wander cackling through the drear bazaar. 
Listless and cashless, and in mouldy heaps 
Chattels and goods lay blackening in the air 
Mora came, and went — and came, but no relief, 
And men forgot their squabbling in the dread 
Of this their gnm taxation , and all hearts 
Were chill'd into a selfish prayer ’gainst stamps 
And they did live with catchpoles — and the piles 
And palaces of great Qui hy’a — the huts 
Of wretches who near Bow Bazaar do dwell. 
Were trod by bailiff’s ^ patience was assumd. 
And men were gather d into grinning groups, 

To talk by stealth about each other’s stamps , 
Happy were those who dwelt without the ditch 
Of the Mahrattaa, and En tally’s line 
A fearful hope was all the town contain’d , 
Agents appear’d on fire — but hour by hour 
They ehrugg'd their shoulders— editorial stars 
Blu’d and were extinguished— all was black. 
The brow? of men by the despairing light 
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Wore a most wrathlul aspect, as by fits 

The taxes fell upon them , some sat down 

W ith. folded anus and yawn'd , and some did rest 

Their china upon their sighing breasts, and smok’d , 

And othsra burned to and fro, and call’d 

.For their Sircars to bring th ear hills (all stamp’d) , 

With, mad disquietude, at the items star’d, 

Abused them for the amount, and then again 
With curses threw the bills m each one’s face, 

And kick’d them out — and roar’d fat Baboos shriek’d, 
And, tanfied, did flutter all around. 

And flap their dumpy arms , the biggest wiga 
W ere tame and tremulous assessors crawl’d 
And twin’d themselves among the multitude, 

Fuamng and squeezing — taxing even lood 
And feasts and dinner parties were no more, 

And simkrn there was none , a meal was bought 
With pice, and each sat sullenly apart, 

Gorging hrmBelf in gloom no love was left , 

The town was but one thought— and that was stamps, 

Immediate and notorious , and. the pang 

Of taxes fed upon all entrails — men 

Died and their bones were tax'd as was their flesh , 

Tax’d sugar’d plums were by tax’d brats devour’d, 

Sircars luform d ’gainst sahib logue, save one, 

And he was faithful for a tune and kept 
The ravenous tax gatherers at bay, 

TUI hunger seizd them, and the dinner hour 
Lur d their lank jawB , himself sought out no food, 
But with a dunning and perpetual moan, 

He buxies crav’d and getting none, resolv’d 
To claim his share of penalty — he went 
The crowd was taxed by degrees , but two 
Of an enormous fatness did escape, 

And they were BabooB , and they met beside 
A smart green table in a lawyers room, 

Where had been heapd a mass of solemn briefs 

For an unholy usage , they rakd up 

And shivering urg’d their buts, their lfs, their anda, 

Of feeble negatives against the stamps, 

Blew for a little lite, and made a flame 
Which was a mockery , then they hftea up 
Their eyes as it grew darker and beheld 
A taxman’s visage — saw, and shriek’d, and died— 

Even ot their vexatiousnesu they died. 

Unknowing how to -wriggle an escape 

From tax— that searching fiend The world was tax’d, 

Calcutta citv was a dismal lump 1 

Horaeleea, shiplessa. tradelesa, penless, ink les a — 

A lump of woe, ana chaos of vue tax. 

Horses, and dogs, and birds, were all assess’d, 

And nought untax’d e’en mov’d along the streets , 
Sailors grogless wander’d through the town, 

The Town Hall fell down piece-in eal , gaiety dropp’d 
Into a slough ot taxes ne’er t’emerge — 

Fiddles were mute , and bachelors look'd grave, 

And gave no bans , ana matches there were none , 
Informers swagger’d round with rampant air, 

And Tones perish'd , taxation had no n$ed 
Of aid from them— She was the Universe 
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STJPPBJ5SSIC® DP THE '< CALCUTTA CHBOHICLE 


Suppression or the “ Calcutta Chronicle.'* 


Government have withdrawn the license of the Calcutta Chronicle , so that 
the intimation given m a preceding page, that Mr Adam is no longer the 
editor of that paper, is true m a sense which was not intended. The following 
la a copy of the official communication from Government 

Mr WtttiAM Adam and Mr Yilliers Holceoft, 

Proprietors of the Calcutta Chronicle 


Gentlemen —The general tenor of the contents of the Calcutta Chronicle 
having been for some time past highly disrespectful to the Government and to 
the Honorable the Court of Directors, and the paper of the 29th instant in 
particular comprizing several paragraphs m direct violation of the regulations 
regarding the Press, I am directed to inform you that the right Honorable the 
Vice President in Council has resolved that the license granted to you (on the 
25 tb January last) for the printing and publishing of the Calcutta Chronicle be 
cancelled, and it 18 hereby cancelled accordingly from the present date 


Council Chamber, 
31rt May 1827 


I am, <fcc. 

C Lubhingtox, 

Chic/ Secretary to Government 


An application was made to the Government by Mr Adam m consequence 
of this letter, praying for a renewal of the license In his letter, Mr Adam 
states that he is at a loss to know what are the violations of the regulation 
complained of. and that m offering his sentiments relative to matters affecting 
the interest of the community he is not conscious of having transgressed the 
bounds prescribed him He further states that he was induced to become 
editor on the hope of being instrumental in saving from destruction the pro’ 
perty of a poor man vested in a paper which had incurred the displeasure of 
Government, and subsequently he had embarked his own property He alleges 
that in all preceding similar cases, a previous warning had been given, and that 
should the \ ice President id Council extend the same consideration to him, 
it will be his earnest endeavour to avoid whatever may appear likely to be 
deemed a violation of the press regulations. 

The Chief Secretary, in reply, state 1 ^at the "Vice President in Council did 
not think it necessary to make a more specific reference to the objectionable 
passages , and with respect to the warnings given to other edrfcrs, they were 
sufficient for Mr Adam’s information He adds that the Government does not 
Bee fit to grant permission for the continuance of the Calcutta Chronicle 
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Changes in some of thk Asiatic Lakes. 

All who are in any degree conversant with the subject must frequently have 
noticed the conflicting accounts oi ancient historians and geographers respect- 
ing the lakes or internal seas of Asia , accounts which, when compared with 
each other, and especially with those of later times, we have been accustomed 
to regard its irreconcilable, and as exhibiting indubitable proofs how little the 
old world knew of the important science of Geography It is easy and doubtless 
gratifying to many, to bring charges of ignorance against wntera whom mankind 
have long reverenced but the candid enquirer will pause before he sanctions 
any such sweeping censure on ‘the great lights of human knowledge ” He will 
begin to suspect, and his future researches will end m convincing him of the 
fact* that the accounts to which we have alluded may be reconciled, though in 
& way leas pleasing to the pnde of modern learning , that their variations, and 
in some cases absolute contradictions, may be owing to the physical changes 
which through the succession of ages have been effected both in the figure 
and the dimensions of those lakes,— we mean the Black Sea, that of Azof, the 
Caspian, and the lake or bea of Aral 

In. the present article we shall endeavour to show, both from history and 
Goology, that all the four lakes were of much greater extent than they 
now are , that the Pnlus M^otadea, or Sea of Azof formed a part of the 
.Eimne, sad ♦he Aral part rf the Claspnn , and iha+ the +wo greater Seas 
probably constituted otw vast mass oi water before the rapture of the Bos- 

E horns, or the deluge of Deucalion, which took place a little more than fifteen 
undred years before the Chnbtiau era * 

Herodotus, whose evidence is the more to be relied on as he was an eye 
witness of the fact, afhrms that in his time the Palus Slieotidfa was equal in 
extent to the Eoxine (he gives the dimensions of the latter with considerable 
aocnracj) , and that it communicated by the Tanus with an immense lake, 
which must certainly be the Caspian Yet in the second century after Christ 
it had diminished to less than half the magnitude of the Euxme, as we learn 
from Arrian, who estimates the circuit of the one at 9,000, the latter at 23 083 
stadia. From the time of that accurate writer to the present, the diminution 
has been still greater , for the former is not one- tenth the magnitude of the 
latter That its limits were much farther removed, both to the west and the 
east, seems sufficiently clear We have the authority of Herodotus that the 
Hypanis flowed into the Borjsthenes, a juuction probably effected by an arm 
of the latter nver, and that their united waters fell into the Palus Mceo tides, 
at a point unquestionably distant from the present western border of that 


• We extract from a French author (M de la Malle) the variation of ohronoloputa rapect- 
thi» oelebroted event 

AnU ChrututA. 


The eruption of the Emma mto \ The chronicle of Paros .. „ 1629 

the Mediterranean , or the delate | Ibi-myUas 1634 

of Deucalion, took place, accent i An old chronologist quoted by Cedrami 1648 
ing to J Eusebius 1680 
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like Aristotle also asserts that in hifl time traoes of a canal leading from the 
Hyrcanian, or Caspian, to the Palus, were distinctly visible , and that even 
then the former was separated from the latter only by a short Isthmus. 
Though the distance must have been much greater m the time of Pliny, that 
writer estimates it at no more than one hundred and fifty Roman miles , and 
he asserts that the ancient communication would have been re-opened by 
Selencus Nicanor bat for die untimely and tragic death of that enterprising 
man.* When Strabo wrote, the low plains of Scythia, north and east of the 
Palus, were covered with water, which in bo hot a region, and so destitute 
of wood, would soon evaporate That lake has greatly diminished in depth 
from the same cause, ana no less in extent, from the constant accumulation 
of sand and alluvial matter brought by the Don, the Dnieper, and several 
other rivers. Hence, as Buflfon observes, there does not seem any great un- 
reasonableness in the opinion of Polybius, that it will some time be filled, or 
dried up, as many other lakes m ite vicinity have beernf Its average depth 
is only from thirty to forty feet 

The Black Sea has also diminished since the time of Herodotus. That 
historian estimates its length at 1 110,000 orgyes, or 11,100 stadia Assnrmng 
tbe former measure at six., the latter Rt 6"0 feet, the whole length will be 
nearly eighteen degrees uf longitude Procopius says that fifty days would be 
required by a qood walker to travel from Chalcedon to the Pnaaia. Twenty- 
five miles per day is surely not too much for such a walker, and this will give 
1,250 miles, or about the same result, eighteen degrees But as neither 
Herodotus nor Procopius probably intended to estimate the distance in a 
direct line, some allowance must be made for the indentation of the coasts , 
yet after the most ample has been deducted, the difference between the former 
and present length will be considerable and the same inequality is observable 
in the breadth. The father of lustory calculates it to be ,3,300 stadia, or 375 
English miles I Kor will the diminished extent greatly surprise us if we 
consider that it is owing to the game cause as that of the Mceotis, the ac- 
cumulations formed by the numerous nvers flowing into the north of this sea. 

If Pliny and other ancient writers bo correct, the Eirane must have ex- 
tended farther to the south as well as to the north They assert that the gulf 
of Auueus stretched so far towards hor+h-e&stem point of the Mediter- 
ranean, that Asia Minor might almost be considered as one immense island. 
ArtemidoruB estimates the distance from that gulf (the modem Limiso) to 


" In 1799, the laborious and learned Pallas published (wo charts representing the ancient 
junction of the two sees He founds his conjectures both on historic testimony and on the 
nature of the noun try north of the Caucasus extending from one eea to the other The salt 
lakes, or pools, which are still to be found in that countrv, he considers to have bean gulfs of 
the old sea In his progress through it he believes that he can easily trace the gradual re- 
cession of the water from the Caspian to the gulf it now occupies m the Sea of Azof 

t The ancient historian allude# to both the Etmne and the Mceotis, and in very positive 
tonne 

“ We should not be surprised if the nvers by their continued rapidity should aoaunudaCe 
materials sufficient to fill up the Ppntue, a reeult not only probable, but seemingly inevitable ' 
Ihe Pontueifl filling up bv slow decrees, yet from the extent of this sea the vulgar do not 
admit tha possibility of the final event. He proceeds to advance the reasons on vhioh he 
founds his opinion, and concludes by saying “ These details have been exhibited to con- 
vince some men of their error In refusing to believe that the Pontus will one day be filled up, 
and that the deeper parts of this sea will be reduced to a little lake unconnected with other 
waters What may be tha result with respect to the Black Sea, w« are not prophetic enough, 
to know Mr Tonmefort eeenis to have reason on his side m ndicnlwg this notion of Poly- 
bius. So many deep nvers discharge themselves into the E urine, which yet has but on* 
known outlet, the Bosphorus, that we should naturally suppose that sea must increase in 
depth, if not in extent This, however, is not the fact rmS we are in consequence led to suspect 
that there must be tome subterraneous outlet for the vast flux of waters 

t We are aware that Larch cr, Major Henneli, and others have attempted to reduce tha 
measure of the stadium as given by Herodotus , but if their new measure be adopted, it will 
overturn all the ealnulationi we have been accustomed to make of ancient distances, and 
render the Buxine, mthe time of that historian, one- fourth lea than it actually ia. 
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AloxAndretio it 1,600 atadia, or about 170 milea. It is now four degree* of 

latitude. 

The Caspian may, perhaps, be proved to have diminished as much in pro- 
portion as either of the two seas we have mentioned. The oldest authority on 
this ms on the preceding occasions, Herodotus, affirms that a boat impelled by 
o*rn would require fifteen daya to traverse it m its greatest length, and eight 
days in ite greatest breadth. Now if we assume the distance sailed by such a 
boat in twenty-foor hours at an astronomical degree (and this is even less than 
the calculation of Herodotus, Strabo and Ptolemy) the result will be fifteen 
and eight degrees. That this sea was ranch more extended before the time of 
the historian, he distinctly admits , and like the Greeks who followed Alex- 
ander the Great into the regions m its vicinity he seems to think that it 
anciently joined the Aral and the Sea of Azof. Most modern travellers, judging 
from geological observations, concur in the conclusion that it was ouce of 
much greater extent than it has ever been since the commencement of tho 
historic times they confirm thereby the justice of a remark made by Buffon, 
that the Black Sea, the Caspian, and other internal seas of Asia, ought to be 
regarded only as lakes, of which the extent has varied, and which are not 
what they formerly were , that the Aral and the Caspian constituted but one 
grand lake, the common receptacle of the Volga, the Jaik, the Sirdenas, the 
Oxus, and of aLl the othei waters that were unable to reach the ocean. There 
cannot, as another wnter observes,* be a doubt that this sea formerly occupied 
the sandy plains which separate it from the Aral , for the mass of its waters 
must anciently have been much greater, since several large nverSj whose 
conrse has changed, and which are now lost in the desert, no longer discharge 
themselves into it+ 

Perhaps the preceding observations will account for the various descriptions 
of the Caspian by writers who have appeared at vanoos periods, and who, 
however they may differ as to its figure, were probably as well acquainted with 
the subject as oorselves. The most ancient Geographers represented it aa 
round, others aa oblong Herodotus assigns to it an oval, the orientals a 
triangular form. I All those accounts may have been correct at the time they 
were respectively written The peat historian we have just named had two 
good sources for the information he affords , he had probably seen a portion of 
the Caspian himself, and of the portion he had not seen he would doubtless 
learn much from the relation of the Babylonian nobles whom Cyrus had exiled 
to the coasts of the Caspian, and who would surely be able to describe what 
they had observed The Arabian writers must also have had some knowledge 
of that sea , for, as we are informed by some of them, Gengis Khan marched 
round it at the head of has army of Tartars. Besides, the regions in its vicinity 
were much frequented in the reign ot the Caliphs, as is apparent from the me 
dais which are still found in many of the ancipnt tombB near the Petzora 

Had lake Aral existed in the lime of Herodotus, he would not surely have 
omitted to mention it, especially aa he is bo exact in his description of the 


Bureau de la Malle, a writer who join* to great patience of research still great® 
extant of learning "We willingly take this opportunity of acknowledging onr obligations to 
bln, Jn the present article Sometimes we differ from him, and we add mnoh that waa proba- 
bly unknown to him , bnt we consider him as the ablest writer Franoe has produced on tha 
physical Geography of the Buxine and the Caspian 

| Tbe Baron de Meyendorff, who traversed the country m 1820, observed many indications 
of the ancient 1 unction of the Aral and the Caspian. — Toy d' Ortnbourg a Bukhara, ii, ti, Sfi 
He sl» says that ibs Kirgheez informed him that their father* had seen the Aral extend 
sixty verst* beyond its present limit towards the Sen boolak mountains He adds " Bo 
many of the Sfrgheez affirmed the same thing, that I regard it as a positive fact, whieh 
proves the great and the rapid diminution of the sea of Aral it still oontmuee to diminish, 
for one of our guides remembered having seen it advance beyond the KolH sad tha Bepak. — 
ihd 

J See Ebn HaukaJ, Edrycy, and Abulfediu 
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Caspian, the Oxua, the Jaxartee and the country m thair vicinity fin* better 
than this negative evidence is that of Patroclus, the Syrian Admiral, who navi- 
gated that sea, and who distinctly asserts that the Jaxartes, which now flown 
into the Aral, discharged itself into the Caspian, about 2,400 stadia, or £78 
miles, from the month of the Oxua, Indeed were this the only testimony 
that eonld be addneed, no doubt would remain that the Aral was at that tune 
a gulf of the sea from which it la now separated twenty days* journey * The 
Arabs were probably as well acquainted W 2 th that sea as either the Greeks or 
Romans , but as their knowledge of it commenced at a much later period, 
long after the separation we have joat mentioned, they could not represent it u 
it anciently appeared Yet m the time of Abulgasi Khan, the Aral was much 
greater than it is , and a discovery was soon made that it contained just the 
same species of fish as the Caspian 

It would be easy, though to most readers somewhat dry, to multiply autho- 
rities, rendering it exceedingly probable that the Pains Mceotides was aa much 
a part of the Euxme as the Aral was of the Hyrcaman , and that both the 
great seas were contiguous, and even united, at a period less remote than is 
commonly supposed but we will now briefly advert to a few of the geological 
facta which furnish the best confirmation of the truth of history 

Ail travellers into the regions bordering on the four Asiatic lakes observe 
that traces either of some great deluge, or of those sandy plains having 
formed a portion of the sea, ire too evident to be misunderstood. Thus It. 
Pallas remarks, u The notion of the indefatigable Toumefort and of Buffon 
respecting the ancient state of the Black Sea, and its communication with the 
Caspian, is more and more confirmed by the observations of travellers The 
phoc®, certain other fishes, and sea Bhells possessed equally by both seas, 
render this communication extremely probable , and the same circumstances 
also prove that the lake Aral must formerly have been joined to the Caspian. 
In the third and seventh volumes ot my travels. I have traced the ancient ex- 
tension of that sea over the entire desert of Astrakan and beyond the Jaik, by 
the appearance of embankments with which the elevated plains of Russia 
bound this desert , by the physical state and fossil productions of that ancient 
region , and by the abundance of calcined marine shellst which cover the whole 
surface of the same desert ” The same acute author, in attempting to ascer- 
tain the former limits of the Caspian, continues to observe, that the sudden 
elevation of the ground, those inclined plazas of sand which terminate 
towards the steppe, the bays and promontories, and above all the saline nature 
of the soil, which is constituted of dned mud, sand and shells, furnish 
subject for endless conjecture on the ancient state of the Bteppea of Kouman, 
the country of the Kalmucs, and that bordermg the Jaik .Now from these 
shells proving the same as those of the Caspian, and very different from those 
of other lakes and rivers , from the uniformity of soil in the steppes extending 
from beyond the Aral to the Volga— soil constituted of the same materials, 
and not containing a single particle of mineral matter , from the appearance 
of the country, and a hundred other things, there ib evidence little short- of 
demonstration, that the whole extent of these regions was once covered by 
the Caspian. 

On contemplating the authorities we have adduced, and the physical phe- 
nomena to which we have scarcely done more than allude, we cannot easily 


' *BbnHatikal 

t These shell* are verv different from those which are to be found in the higher region* of 
A*ia, and generally In the mouniainou* parte of the globe Thu* the shell* whloh may he 
•Uncovered on second mg the Volga, bear no resemblance to those of the Caspian i the former 
•re of the kind peculiar to the great ocean. Geologists have described whole bed* of them 
m*ay feet in depth, and sometimes considerably below the mrfaoe of the earth. They U* 
evidently veetigaa of some universal doing e, which oov*red the highest mountain* with tie 
production* of the great deep, and which the Christian philosopher oaO have no dfiftcalty to. 
recognizing as the one related by Muse*. 
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ivoid the conclusion that the whole region from the Dniester to the Surdem* 
fanned one vast sea, which had probably increased for many ages by the influx 
of aeveral mighty rivers.* Thi^sea corud have no Lommumcation with any 
other, no outlet to discharge its rapidly accumulating waters. Hence its level 
woula gradually me above that of the Mediterranean, until at length it would 
force a passage in the most practicable part, the Thracian Bosphorus , and 
hence, u any faith ia to be given to human tradition, the far famed deluge of 
Deucalion 

Writers of great erudition, but of mistaken piety, have been unwilling to 
admit another deluge, and have labored to prove that the one which iss&id to 
have happened in the reign of Deucalion, is either an invention of the poeta, 
or a distorted tradition of the one mentioned by Moses We believe that 
neither is the case. Convinced as we most firmly are of the truth of revelation, 
and that in consequence only one universal deluge haa been sent for the 
punishment of the human race, we yet cinnot Bhut our eyes against the con- 
current testimony of historj , geology and tradition, all of which afford pre 
sumption, if not indubitable proofs, of a partial flood 

This irruption of the Bla^k Sea must have broken through the Isthmus 
formed by the Cyanean rocks, which even now may be proved to have been 
volcanic, and which an earthquake may have opened sufficiently to admit the 
furious burst of the water t The impulse once being given, the immense mass 
would roll onwards with increased rage, remove or overflow every intervening 
obstacle, and swelling in its resistless course the waters of the Propontis, both 
would rush into the Mediterranean, would inundate its lower coasts, and spread 
destruction on every side Asia Minor, Thrace, Greece, Egypt and Lybia, 
suffered from the dreadful catastrophe, of which them monuments, history, 
poetry, traditions and chronology have rendered the memory imperishable 
We shall briefly notice a few of tho authorities to which we have alluded 

“The Samothracians relate/ says Diodorus Siculus, “that before the 
deluges of other nations, their country was ravaged bv a fnghttul inundation, 
which opened the passage of the Cyanean rocks, and afterwards of the Helles- 
pont, because the G-ulf of Pontus, previously closed m like a lake, had so much 
increased by the influx of nvers that its. bed became too confined, and it 
opened for itself a passage to discharge its waters into the Hellespont It 
overwhelmed a great portion of the mantim* coasts of Asia, and the plains of 
Samothracia which lay contiguous to the sea. Bence, in later times, fisher 
men have drawn up in their nets the tops of lofty columns, which prove 
that whole cities, situated on these plains, have been submerged.” Strabo 
alludeB to the fact, and cites more than one authority to the same effect. 
Thus, StradiuB expressly asserts the common opinion that the Enxine had 
anciently no opening near Byzantium, and that its waters forced a passage 
into the Hellespont It appears that the Samothraciaus (at least the more 
active portion oi them) consulted their safety by ascending the most elevated 
mountains of the Isle that a3 the waters continued to nse, thev prayed the 
gods to avert their destruction , that when the flood had subsided, they 
marked the bounds to which it had extended , and that in token of their 
gratitude, they erected altars on which sacrifices were offered even in the 


* The lofty range of the Caucasus would oertaraly be tie eouthem boundary of thU vast 
qiui of waters, when so great a portion of northern Asia was overflowed , and or this sea, the 
Buxine and the Caspian would form the two deepest gulfs 

t A l'rmbouchure du canal, but 1 une et 1 autre nve du Bocphore, nous fame* frapp^s flei 
buboes d un vok&n, dans une < ten due de plusieure heuss Nous reooimunifis paiteut dea 
rocpM pine ou mourn alt£r6cs au decomposes , par tout 1 eutasBameui et la confusion atteeteut 
V action dee feux sou terrains , on appenxut dee j aspen de diverse* oouleurs, dec oomalmea, 
des agates et des cale6domes on Alone, parmi dee porphyree plus ou moms al turds , unebrfaho 
ptfu solid e, preeque decompose, formes par das fragment de trap agtqtm£e par du (path 
oaluaire un joli porphyre A base de roche de trap verdhtre, oolor6 par du ctdvra on vqifc 
aufln, pendant une etendua de plus d une dems-lisue, one roche dure de trap d up bleu 
veldt tre, igalameat oolor4 par du ouItto. — M Ol*v w 
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tune of the Sicilian historian. The same writer just named adds, that this 
fearful event destroyed most of the inhabitants of Lower Egypt, but that it 
did not reach those of the Upper Polybius alludes to it, and bo does 
Plutarch , but we have not their works at hand, and we do not exactly re 
collect the purport of what they say * 

To these testimonies we might add that of the poets, which is not, in our 
opinion, so questionable as is generally supposed , for they did not so much 
tnvtnt, as embdluh, the traditions which had, tor many ages, been popular in 
their respective countries we might quote innumerable passages Doth from 
them ana from sources considered more deserving of credit, describing the 
effects of this deluge on the countries to which we have alluded , hut our 
limits will not admit so detailed a view of the subject + What we have 
further to say, must be compressed within a narrow compass, and drawn from 
more recent sources 

The manners of the Black Sea frequently discover on the rugged rock* 
which surround it, evident traces of the ropes which once held the anchors of 
vessels Even on the summit of high mountains, large iron rings fastened in 
the rocks, and clearly intended for cables, are sometimes found The Turkish 
author of DgihannumOt affirms that he has himself seen them in Diamg and 
other places. ‘ It is certain,” he proceeds “ that the waters of the Black Sea, 
before they overflowed, rose to an incredible height, — even as high as the 
mountain tops, and that vessels were moored ta the iron rings which are fixed 
m the rocks on those mountains , that on the subsiding of the waters, those 
rocks on which the cables had made an impression, and the iron nngB, remained 
as they are now to be seen in their places, and far distant from the sea. This 
diminution of the waters of the Euxme has caused os to conjecture some great 
overflow, and this could only be through the canal of Constantinople A vast 
mass of water having spread over the country, the level of the Black Sea would 
begin to lower ” 

Another testimony in support of this partial deluge, is afforded by the 
ancient monuments which are often to be seen in the canal of the Bosphorus 
Thus between Akende-Bourny and Bebeg, when the sea is calm, and the 
water clear, edifices arcades, Ac., are discovered Such ruins, as fishermen 
and expert divers affirm, are perceptible in most parts of the Strait 

Geologists may find a third proof of the event in the physical conformity 
exhibited by the opposite sides of the Bosphorus. If one, for example, consist 
of clay at the base, clay mixed with sand as we ascend, and flint or stone 
towards the summit the one exactly opposite on the Asiatic side will present 
the same order of substances, and the same quality of surface As both aides 
are so exactly alike, they must have been disruptured by some resistless 
cause, — the earthquake followed by the waters 

In conclusion, a recapitulation of the facts established in the preceding 
paragraphs, or in the notes may not be superfluous It has either been proved, 
or rendered exceedingly probable.} 


* If our memory does not deceive ns, the former of the** historian* s&y*, that the Euxiae 
bain# increased far beyond it* usual dtmenKLou* and depth by the influx of its riven, 
precipitated it* superabundant water* into the Propontis 

+ A return*, an \ quoted by Dionysius of HaJiaamaarus, inform* us that shortly aftw fha 
subsiding of the deluge, Daidanus patted over to Trots, and founded the city called after his 
astbe He is represented a* being still fearful lest a similar calamity should again arise , and 
as the plain* of Ikon ware not yet dried, ha took care to build hi* oity on the deolinty of 
Mount Ida. Ibis circumstance, a s Plato obeervea, ia confirmed by Homer — Ii M , u 
t Quoted by Dr Ingigiao, an Armenian by birth, but educated at CousUntinojile, Mtd 
•ridaaUy -wall acquainted with hi* subject. He has written, in his native laagtutfft, 
•bberate deoenptkm of t La Bosphorus 

} M ds ia Mafia. ft#e his Gefrspkit Thfnft* it 1 1 Mtr Jftyrt, A? 
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L That since the tune of Herodotus the Sea of Axof baa diminished five- 

■ixtha. 

% That since the same era a great change has been effected in tie figure 
of the Caspian, and perhaps in its extent. 

3 That by the changes produced in the Black Sea, especially towards the 
north, the boundaries mentioned by the ancients have disappeared- 

4. That some ages before Herodotus, the Caspian, the Aral, the Black 
Sea, and the Sea of Azof, formed one sea, perhaps equal in extent to the Mediter- 
ranean, bat without any visible communication with it 

5 That a multitude of histone authorities fix the fonnsti on of the Bos- 
phorus by the irruption of the Euxine into the Mediterranean m the time of 
Cardan ub and Deucalion, or about 1,529 yearn before Christ 

6 That the same event as well as most of the preceding positions, is con 
finned by geological observations 

7 That the effects of the inundation were experienced in many countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean 


Rum arks on Original Hindu Histories 

ST M r P ABBL-BBMUSAT * 

The fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches uommenoes with an essay 
on the Histoiy of Cashmere according to Hindu authors, bv Mr H a 
Wilson, Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. This able philologist, 
to whom we are already indebted for an excellent Sanscnt dictionary (already 
unfortunately too scarce), a translation of several poems, and recently that of 
six Hindu dramas, will enjoy the reputation of having given to the world the 
first extract from a SanBcnt historical work An opinion was entertained 
almost universally a few years ago, that the Hindus absolutely possessed not a 
single work of an historical kind in their learned tongue this singular fact ap- 
peared bo well established, that an explanation of it appeared to be all that 
Was required, and some very satisfactory reasons were accordingly assigned. 
At present, we have powerful inducements to consider the fact aa extremely 
doubtful, and to attribute to our own ignorance what was assumed to be a 
consequence of the Hindu character It is, however, necessary to remark 
that we have yet discovered only one Sanscnt composition to which the name 
of history can justly be applied , this ib the Raj Tanngxni, or History of 
Cashmere. Aboul FoziL the celebrated minister of Akbar, was the first to 
rescue this work from oblivion A Persian translation of it was made at 
that period, and some extracts were inserted in the Ayeas Akberx Jehflngir 
eauaed a second Persian translation to be published, in an abridged state , tine 
was the edition which Benner, the traveller, met with, and which it would 
appear he had some intention of translating into French. Vanous other 
extracts, taken from the same source, or from continuations by Mussulman 
authors, have appeared at later periods, and even in the reign of Shah Alum. 
With respect to the original work, upon which all these secondary works were 
founded, it long escaped the ill-directed search of Europeans. Sir Wm. Jonef 
was unable to meet with it , Messrs Colebrooke and Speke, about the year 
1805, succeeded respectively in procuring copies, and Mr Wilson obtained a 
thir d at Calcutta. By comparing these three copies, he has been enabled t# 
form a correct idea of this remarkable work, and to collect the bibliographical 
details and historical facts which oompose his memoir 
Th* Rcy-Tanngvto comoste of four principal works, written by different 
authors, and at successive periods , and this circumstance, as Mr Wilson ob- 
aarrefl, imparts to these chronicles a greater value, by affording an opportunity 
of observing occasionally the relations of ooatempogvy writers. The fin* m 
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tlw four ia the production ofKtdh*wi Pandit, who atm a considerable Dumber 
of more ancient authontioe, and who, by this precaution, furnishes a T«y 
remarkable example of that critical genius so rare amongst the wntara of Hin- 
dustan. The second work is wanting in the three copies which Mr. Wilson 
was in a condition to collate. The thud, which w the sequel of it, commences 
with Zeyn-el-ab-eddin, whose name spelt in the Sanscrit manner takes the 
form not easily to be recognized of Sn J ayna OUabha Dina it concludes m 
1477, at the accession of Fntteh Shah. The fourth and last portion in nothing 
more than an appendix to the chronicles of Cashmere, to make known the 
events which happened is the country up to the reign of Akbar 

Independently of the extracts and abridgments of the Jtty Tanngynt, of 
which mention has just been made, Mr Wilson has also had access to and has 
taken pains to consult several Mussulman works, the Kavadtr^ai-Aiiar, by 
Bafi-eadin Mohamed, aCashmenan writer from Balkh , the Wak\at% Kaehsmr, 
of Mahomed Anra , the Tcmkh Kashmir, <Lc. These versions differ more or 
less from each other, especially through the arbitrary castrations and suppres- 
sions which the authors have practiced without giving intimation of them, or 
rather concealing them by reconcihatory artificeB However, the authenticity 
of the primitive materials is nowi6e shaken by these systematic alterations or by 
the variations which are occasioned by them , and those points, wherein the 
Sanscrit originals and the Persian translations coincide, may be regarded an 
possessing all the certainty of which Indian history is susceptible 

The foundation of the Cashmenan monarchy is attributed, as is well known, 
to a personage named Hasp or Kasyapa, who drew off the water under which 
the country had been submerged. Aboul Firnl speaks of a colony of Brahmins 
introduced into Cashmere by Kasp The Sanscrit history is silent in respect to 
this circumstance, and gives us to understand tha the religion which was fol- 
lowed at that period was the adoration of the Nag as (dragons or serpents) Mr 
Wilson here records some curious facts which tend to establish the priority of 
the serpent-worship over the system of the Vedas ThiB ideaj which may, 
perhaps, acquire additional confirmation in the progress of our investigations 
into the ancient religion of Asm, merits a separate examination, and may 
furnish matter for some interesting researches. 

Tile reigns of fifty-two Princes, lasting 1,266 yearn, according to the Sanscrit 
chronicle and the Ayeen Akhtn, — of fifty-five Princes, according to another 
Indian authority cited by the author of the Wakiati Kashmir , — fill the space 
which ancceedea the establishment of Kasyapa Their names are passed over 
in silence for a reason calculated to provoke the regard of Europeans , namely, 
because, having neglected the precepts of the Vedas, they were totally un- 
worthy, in the opinion of an author of the Brahmin caste, of being chronicled 
The chasm left in this nlace is partly supplied by the aid of Maesulman authors , 
and notwithstanding the inferiority of such materials, they furnish the subject 
of an important approximation to the data obtained from Hindu books by 
Wilford, and recorded in a manuscript work of that systematic and rather 
hasty, but ingenious and indefatigable writer this is the Cashmemn origin of 
the P&cduaa, celebrated in the ancient history of India. It is here attributed 
to & Prince named Banda, whose birth and death were equally miraculous, 
since he was conceived by his mother whilst bathing in a basin, and his body 
dissolved and returned to the element of which he was formed as he one day 
bathed in the same basin. He had a vast number of children, and saw during 
his life 16,000 .descendants, who were the stock of the Panduae. 

A very small number of facts are related by the Mussulman writers of the 
reigns of these first Sovereigns of Cashmere The seventh, Sander Khan, died 
in resisting a new introduction of the In dian idolatry Under the ninth, this 
religion had become national, ana the prince himself built a temple to Sad* 
Siva. The fifteenth was dethron ed by a king of CabnJL Tbs mnteenth, Nkreng 
Khan, was a conqueror Who earned his antis as far as the frontiers of China. 
A revolt waa the end of the twenty -eighth, as well m of his six son a, who suc- 
ceeded each other, in the old® of then birth, ill the space of a few boon , 
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whence c nine the proverb in use at the present day “a single cauldron on a 
single fire saw six tinge before the meat was boiled.” The names of most of these 
kings are only mentioned , sometimes the length of their reigns, one of which, 
extends to 116 years, another to 191 There ib an undefined chasm at tb» 
end of the last reign. An absolute uncertainty therefore remains as to th® 
total duration of this first senes, and as to the penods when it began and 
ended Yet, notwithstanding the fabulous circumstances which have been, 
foisted into this succession, we may regard it, as Mr Wilson does, as built 
upon an historical basis, and find m it a subject for some interesting observ- 
ations. But we cannot adopt the conjecture of the English scholar, who du- 
covera in the title of A7ian, given Ly the chronicles to most of these Princes, a 
reason for assigning them a Tartar origin, and who assimilates the same word 
to the names of Oiycanus and Musicanus recorded by the historians of 
Alexander The title of Khan is of recent origin even in Tartary , it cannot 
have been carried out of it pnor to the fifth century of our era , and in the 
chronicle in question, it discloses the effects of a digestion of the work under 
the influence of some Princes of the race of Genghiz, rather than of the 
country of those kings to whom it is attributed by a sort of anticipation 

The Prince to whom must be assigned, conformably to the combined 
documents nf the Indian history and the abndgen, the brat place in the trno 
chronological senes of the kings of Cashmere, is Gonarda, or rather Gonanda, 
the Agnsnd of the Mussulman waters. His epoch is fixed in the original 
works , but according to the system of Yngas, Manwanturaa and Kalpas that 
is, of the ages and eras ot India,— a system which is still far from being clearly 
explained, and which always leaves a vagueness of several contones m the 
date of events — Gonanda was contemporary with Krishna and a relation of 
Jarasandha, King of Magadha, in aid of whom he led an army against Krishna. 
His Bon was killed in an expedition against this personage. The result of this 
synchronism is subject to difficulties which the Indian authors themselves have 
raised, and which Mr Wilson discusses in a separate note These difficulties 
are rather increased than dissipated by what is Baid respecting the succession 
of the subsequent reigns. There is no reason, therefore, to be surprised at 
finding in the summary of the learned writer a difference of 1,048 years be- 
tween the date assigned to Gonanda, a6 it results from the very terms of the 
original chronicles, if taken stnctly (B.C 2448c and the same date rectified 
by Mr Wilson himself with the assistance of different chronological com* 
binations (B C 1400J, which he has shown with equal sagacity and erudition. 

The space which succeeds the reigu of Gonanda is again occupied, m tba 
history of Cashmere, by a hue of Princes whose periods are not fixed, and of 
whom a considerable number are not even named Asoca, one of these 
Princes, is accused in the Ay ten Akbcn of having abolished the B nth mini cal 
iitee and founded the sect of Jains, a circumstance which would again be in 
opposition with the fundamental epoch of Buddha it we consider Asoca, 
according to the Indian author, anterior to the twelfth century before our 
era. An invasion of the Mlechas, or barbarians, is likewise placed under 
the same reign , and it is remarkable that on this occasion Asoca obtained a 
son to fight against these people, by means of his devotion to Siva, a strong® 
contradiction of what had. oeeD said of his attachment to the worship of 
Buddha, unless the two religions had beeD then reconciled together, as they 
were more recently in different countries in the north of India. This Prince, 
named Jaloca, overturned the new religion, expelled the Mlechas, and earned 
hia arms to the north of Persia , which happened, according to the Mussulman 
authors, m the time of Darab, or Danns. The complete establishment of 
the Bnuunimeal system and ot the distinction of castes in Cashmere is traced 
up to this reign , bat although devoted to the worship of Siva, he did not 
•oruple to grant privileges to the Buddhists to Buch an extent that he passed 
himself for a BodAuatwa, that is, a Buddhist incarnation of the second rank. 
After a long and fortunate reign, he ended by identifying himself with Sh*, 
adored under the name of Jyeehta Rudrs There is observable in these 
tradition* a singular mixture of ideas borrowed from both the rival qcoedi of 
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India, and the name of SeJkuatwa, which is introduced, shcrold direct at- 
tention to tie passage m the Sanscrit chronicle relative to the reign of Jaioca. 
The successor of thm Prince 'was changed lmto a serpent for having been tpu 
tardy m satisfying the Bra hmin s who asked food of him. He Is wad to return, 
even at the present day, in the same form, to the vicinity of the capital of 
Cashmere Three Tartar Princes fit 13 thus Mr Wilson interprets the word 
Tftrutkka) introduced a religious reform into the country, which became ei elu- 
sive! y Buddhist. Subsequently, 300 years after the death of Chakia Sinha, 
Cashmere appears under the rule of a Bodhis&twa, named Nagarjuoa. This 
passage, which again may serve to fix certain chronological points of Indian 
history .had been Tendered with some inexactitude m the body of the extract 
of Mr Wilson We here give the sense of it according to a more brief transla- 
tion which he has inserted in hie notes. 

The triumph of Buddhism in Cashmere was not, however, decisive. Under 
the succeeding reign, the Nagna (dragons \ exasperated by the desertion of the 
jjnvhmmical ntes, afflicted the inhabitants with the torment of intolerable 
cold. A Brahmin named Chandra, known aa a grammarian in the literary 
history of Hindustan, delivered tne country of thiB double scourge, the 
severity of the weather, and the heresy of the Buddhists. It is m the reign 
of this Prince, named Abhimanyu, that the Raj Tarxngvtix begins to give it* 
details with more precision, specifying the length of each reign The Indian 
calculation would place the end of this reign in. B 0 1182 , Mr Wilson, by 
the means already referred to, reduces the date to B C 386 

Prom this point, Cashmenan chronology may be submitted to regular dis- 
cussion, since, the length of each reign being stated, there is an opportunity 
afforded of applying the principles by which the succession of Pnueea is gene- 
rally governed. The duration, m Mr Wilson’s opinion, is stall subject to 
reduction in the early periods, because the author has evidently been obliged 
to lengthen the reigns so as to fill the space of 2,330 yeara, which he had 
previously recognised between Gonanda III, and the year 1170 of the Sac* 
era, or AD 1148 Under the government of these early Prince* there were 
also several religious diversities some Sovereigns are praised for having exerted 
themselves m re-establishing the ancient worship of the Nagaa, of biva under 
different mvocafaone, of th elm gam, <Vc The Brahmin author of the chronicle 
depreciates with equal solicitude the memory of those Princes who deserted 
the Brahmimcal system and embraced the worship of Buddha. These vicissi- 
tudes can only be explained by supposing that the population of Cashmere 
was divided almost equally between the two sects, which sought to supplant 
each other, and succeeded alternately Some occurrences of this kind ape 
related in the original, with certain poetical embellishments and ornaments of 
style not unworthy of regard according to the learned translator Under one 
of the Ponces referred to (B C 706 agreeably to the Indian computation, 266 
according to the reformed method) are recorded a fresh invasion of the Mlechaa, 
and an expedition of the King of Cashmere to Lanka (Ceylon), m the course of 
which this Prince subjugated Chola, Canata, Lata, and other countries in tlio 
wrath of India. Mention is also made, somewhat later, of a second expedition 
to Lanka, on account of a sanguinary war earned on by another king of Cash- 
mere with the monarch of Ceylon, in order to compel the latter to interdict 
his subjects from the slaughter 0 / animals. The memory of this expedition 
beyond the aea is preserved, moreover, if we believe the Indian author.upon 
oertain banners which it is customary to carry in particular oe re monies What- 
ever opinion may be entertained of the reality of these events, it is important 
to recover them, for the purpose of comparison with analogous tradition* 
recorded in the Singhalese annals. We may probably thence derive some in- 
formation respecting the route taken by the Buddhist reli^on, m reaching at 
the same tune Ceylon and the north or Asia , and concerning the eonnedaoa* 
infer red as subsisting between these remote coanfcnee, from tike resemblance 
■writing, the succession of sacred dialects, and religious traditacm*. 

1 Ano&or Price*, wheat tbs kadian computation phew in the Int ooatsy <t 
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out tt*, u represented as haying extended hif authority over the eity of Khofe 
(apparently Khoten), Cathay, Ciun and Afschin , that m to say, over &o 
northern and eou them portions of modern Chino. A little later, according to 


the tame computation (but, if we adopt the rectifications proposed by Mr 
Wilton, towards the end of the fifth century), a Brahmin named Matngtrpto 
was raised to the throne of Cashmere by a feovereign of India named Vicrajn*- 
ditya, who had expelled from his tern tones the Mlechas and subjugated the 
Bakaa. It is well known that the endeavours of historical critics have not yet 
sneoeeded in fixin g the age of the different Pnnees who bore the name of 
Vicramaditya , if this object had been accomplished, we might have had hero 
a synchronism of bo much the more value, inasmuch as a gross absurdity, 
which occurs immediately after this reign in the Sanscrit chronicle, confounds 
afresh all the combinations of the chronologiat this 10 a reign of 300 years, the 
only such example which is met with in the chronicle, and precisely at that 
particular juncture when confused traditions and incoherent narratives are 
about finally to give place to a better organised senee oi plausible details and 
data diveatod of improbability 

This period is that of the fourth succession, or the dynasty of Karkota. 
The longest reign which occuts there is one of fifty years from tne commence- 
ment of this dynasty the aggregate of the years of these PnnceB, calculated by 
retrograding from the recent events which determine the inferior limit, is found 
to correspond so nearly with the Indian dates, that Mr Wilson see? no reason 
to make any essential reform in the computation of his original. 

One of the moat remarkable events in the space occupied by this dynasty 
is the expedition of Lalitaditya, who, about A D 714, traversed the eastern 
part of Hindustan, reached the banks of the eastern sea. which in the Cash- 
menan chronicles means the Gulf of Bengal and the mouths of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, followed the roast of the peninsula crossed the Vindhva moun- 
tains, subjugated the petty States on the Malabar coast, returned by the 
country ot (Jambojia to the north west of India, proceeded towards Bokhara, 
gained three victories over the Mussulmans, then, despising the pah BkoUo* y 
meaning thereby the inhabitants of the northern regions ol the Himalaya, or 
the Thibetans properly so called, entered the country of Assam, and at length 
reached Thibet, and even Tartary (Uttara-Kara\ where he terminated the career 
of his exploit®. Nothing can be more cunuue, or more adapted to give the 
student a better acquaintance with the Geography of Hindustan prior to the 
invasions of the Mussulmans, than the narrative of this memorable incursion, 
in the shape in which the Indian author has given it, with the Sanscrit names 
of the places and countries traversed by the King of Cashmere Nothing is 
more worthy of arresting the attention of intelligent minds, even in the poems 
of the Hindus than the details of ancient Geography, which are collected 
by scholars with so much avidity Those which occur here, in conjunction 
with the illustrations of Mr Wilson deserved to be carefully studied. It is 
necessary to examine very closely the approximations which he alleges to exist 
between the text of the chronicle and the relations of Arabians upon the 
subject of the ware they had to sustain, about thrn period, to the eastward of 
Khorasan. If we had sufficient apace, we should be glad to point out ano- 
ther lustanoe, in the expeditions of the Thupo, or Thibetans, to the Gulf of 
Bengal The reports of the Chinese m respect to the Thibetans, Cashmere 
and the city of Khoten, might on this occasion be consulted with advantage. 

The reigns of the other Pnnees of the same dynasty, as well as those of th« 
two succeeding dynasties, furnish other facts which we would willingly stop to 
notice But m proportion as we approach modem tames the narrative of th« 
Indian authors assumes a regularity of character, and there are, consequently; 
fewer, difficulties to remove and conjectures to be hazarded. Being unable to 


fewer, difficulties to remove and conjectures to be hazarded. Being unable to 
give more than a summary of this extract, noticing whatsoever appeals to «a 
the most novel, we shall confine ourselves, in order to trace in a few words 
all epitome of the history of Cashmere, to stating the results contained in 
Mr. Wilson’s ohroaoiogtosi chart. The first penod, that which begins with 
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Kasyapa, and ends, according to the Indians, at the twelfth century before 
ChnU, bat according to their interpreter at the fourty includes fifty one 
reigns, the duration of which, cannot be assigned even approximately The 
first dynasty, worthy the name that of the descendants of Gonanda III, 
contains twenty-one reigns, which occupy a space of 1,013 years, reduced by 
the translator to 378 The second dynasty has but six Primes, whose reigns 
together amount to 192 years. The third, which is in fact the first re-estab 
lisned upon the throne, has ten Princes to whom is assigned a space of 592 
years it would give, even by the reformed computation of Mr Wilson, an 
average of forty three years which he considers inadmissible The fourth 
reckons seventeen Princes, wliu occupied the throne for 26o years, from A D 
615 till 875 The hfth has twelve Princes in eighty four years, from A D 875 
till 979 The sixth succession which indudes nine Princes of different races, 
Justed sixty four years, between A D 960 and 1024. 

Mr Wilson has added to this extract an appendix consisting of notes, some 
of which have been already referred to It is remarkable throughout for that 
Indian erudition and profound ncqu imtance with its sources which strike the 
reader in the preface to his Sanscrit Dictionary, and which few authors, 
amongst those who apply themselves to the same subjects, are capable of 
equaling In the analysis here given, we have merely detached a few featurea 
connected with the hn*tmy of the religions of Hindustan, or the great move- 
ments hitherto almost unknown which must have agitated the people of that 
country Facts of another kind were equally worthy of examination , but 
there ib no individual oi those who have addicted themselves to the study of 
oriental history, who will not read this precious relic of Indian annals over 
and over again What we might d^ire if the state of the manuscripts per- 
mitted it, is, that the learned translator would give an edition of it in the 
original text, accompanied hy a complete translation He would thereby sur 
render to discussions literary relic most worthy to exercise the sagacity of 
occidental scholars. 


The Chebek Puja 

The following account of the observance of the Cherek, a religious festival 
peculiar to Bengal (although some of the practices are in use elsewhere, as 
teats of dexterity or acts of penancp', is given in the Calcutta Government 
Gazette, in the course of an able exposition of the Hindu calendar , the 
source of this and the other articles which have already appeared it is not diffi- 
cult to conjecture 

The term cArrefr, a wheel or discus, which is given to the festival, is 
derived, of course, from the swinging in a circle with which the observances 
terminate but the ceremony comprises a protracted senes of self-denial and 
torture. Its object is the propitiation of Siva and it is properly denominated 
the SivoUava or festival of that deity The peculiar ceremonies are said to 
be in imitation of those observed by Bin a, a king and Daitya, who, by similar 
acts of self torture, obtained the special f ivor of Mahadeva, and thus became 
formidable to the gods The usual authorities however by which the Hindu 
holidays are regulated, are wholly silent on the subject of this ceremonial, and 
the texts which recommend it are rare, and of inferior weight Such as they 
are, they exclude the worshippers of Vishnu from participation, and they do 
not authorise that of any Saiva of reputable condition The festival is, there- 
fore, confined to the lowest classes — to those, indeed, who have no caste 
whatever, although the ambition of popularity, and a belief in the efficacy of 
acta of mortification, notwithstanding they are prohibited by law, in the pre- 
sent age, induce individuals of opulence and respectability to defray the 
expense of the observance, and countenance its being held 

The Sivoteava properly begins on the first of the month of Chaitm, and 
continues to the drat of Bysakh. The dependent situation of the chief per 
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formers, however, renders it rarely practicable for them to be idle bo long, and 
the rites, therefore, usually commence about a week or ten days before the 
Sankranti, the entrance or the san into Taurus, which occurred this year, 
according to the Hindu almanack, on the 12th of Apnl At this tame indivi- 
duals, of the lowest orders, enroll themselves in a band, or fraternity, under 
a common head, as Sanyasis, or persons who have abandoned worldly inter- 
eats and desires The obligations thev thus take upon themselves supersede 
those to which they are ordinarily subjected and for the tame, they are all 
brethren The band is termed a Gajan , and each troop is distinguished by the 
name of the individual by whom its expenses are defrayed Besides the chief, 
the Mula Sanyasi, the head or root of the association who is elected for his 
superior knowledge of the ntes or daring m their performance, each troop 
has its officiating Brahmin, who conducts the various ceremonies, and initiates 
the members On entering the troop each individual assumes the thread 
which is characteristic of the Brihmuncal order, discards all superfluous 
clothing, wears the sectan&I Saiva marks upon his forehead, braids his hair in 
a particular fashion, and smears his body from head to foot with the hne ashes 
of burnt cow dung He also takes a vow to abstain from all slothful and sen- 
sual indulgence, such as bleeping on a bed, or eating hsh, for the term of the 
solemnity Each takes but a single meal daily of nee and pulse, which he 
cooks for himself after sunset, and if whilst dressing or eating it, he hears 
the sound of a drum, or is addressed by any one, he immediately desi6te, and 
goes without his dinner a privation of some moment, as it is part of his 
duty to sit up during the greater part of the night, singing hymns m praise of 
Mahadeo 

Each gajan, or troop has its own temple, a hut or temporary building, in 
which, upon a mound in the centre, a small water jar, and emblem of Siva, 
are placed , a cocoanut lies on the top of the jar, and flowers on their stalks 
are strewed over it In the evening the troop assembles here the principal 
Bits in the centre of a circle formed by the rest aud the Brahmin next the 
altar Sanscrit and Bengali stanzas are chaunted to the accompaniment of the 
tabor, and when they break up, the Brahmin solicits from the idol a floweT, 
which about this time withers and falls off its stalk. If longer than usual jn 
falling, the principal proclaims that some one of the disciples has sinned, on 
which each has his hands tied behind him, and the principal eats shaking his 
head tall a flower falls, when the Brahmin declares that the god is pleased, 
and the culprit is absolved 

An observance commonly practiced in the evening after meal time, is the 
making of a bonfire near the temple with whatever combustible articles can 
be procured, and the Sanyasis dance round or through the fire, and cast the 
burning embers at one another this they term phul /chela, or playing with 
flowers 

It is not expected that every Sanyasi should inflict upon himself bodily tor 
tures, and this is a matter of individual taste, although they mostly practice 
them, to a greater or less extent. These are inflicted m regular succession, 
and each bears its appropriate designation 

The proper hour for each exhibition is between three or four in the after- 
noon, and sunset 

The first painful nte ib the Jvl Sanyas, or suspension, Thm takes place 
five days before the Sankranti Two upright posts are erected, connected at 
the top by a crosa bar, from which the Sanyasi is suspended by his feet with 
his head downards a fire is kindled beneath him, bo that the smoke may 
completely invest his head, although he be beyond the reach of the flame 
Indian resin is, from time to time, cast upon the coals 

On the next day the Kanta Sanyas takes place Branches of rough and 
pnokly plants are strewyl upon the ground, and the Sanyasi throws himself 
upon them, or rolls himse* about amongst them, exclaiming “ Snn&th Mahadeo V* 

On the following day the ceremony of Jhamp Sanyas, or jumping, la ob- 
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iemd a bamboo scaffolding of three or four stages w erected, on which the 
Sanyaais stand, tier above tier, the pnucipal and the moat courageous or 
expert occupying the upper row which is sometimes between twenty and 
thirty feet high A kind of bedding, aupi>orted by ropes, is stretched beneath 
the scatfolding by a number of men Upon the mattress are attached several 
transverse bare of wood, to which are fixed very loosely, and in a position 
eloping forward semi circular knives, upon which the feanyasis throw them 
selves in succession In general, the effect of the fall is to turn the knives 
flat upon the bedding, zn which case thpy do no harm , but occasionally, 
severe wounds, and even death, are the consequences of this nte. Before they 
take their leap, the performers cast fruits, as plantains, bels. coco&nuta, Ac , 
amongst the crowd, m which there is a great scramble for them, as they are 
supposed to possess much virtue women desirous of progeuv are very 
anxious to get these donations and those of the first families send persons to 
obtain and bring these fruits for their pm ate eating 

On the next day, which is the second before the Sankranti, some intermis- 
sion u usually granted, and no particular nte is practiced In some places 
the last-mentioned ceremony is repeated and it may be here observed, tnAt in 
different parts of the country the order of the \anous ceremonies is diversified, 
according to local osige or individual f&rny Through the whole period, how- 
ever, and in e^ery place, the S in\asis go di iiy in procession through the towns 
and villages, beating a large drum, decorated with a profusion of feathers, 
chiefly black and white, and followed by all the idlers of the place 

The day before the Sanknnti, is that ot the principal infliction and the nte 
as, therefore, termpd the Ban bovyas or mortification of Bana Baja On this 
occasion the different bands, or gaiiin. go in procession to any temple of Siva 
or Devi, of particular repute in the ucinity The place 01 attraction m the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta is at Kali Ghat, the temple of that goddess, and 
the adjoining one of biva as Nakuleswara. The different bands Accompanied 
by a concourse of spectators, proceed to this place from all quarters for ten 
or twelve mile 3 round- Thev begin their march after midnight, so as to amve 
at Kali Ghat at an early hour m the morning, and for some hours before 
dawn the roads round Calcutta, particularly the circular road, are thronged 
with noisy crowds. On arriving at the temple, such of the persons as intend 
to exhibit during the day undergo the necessary operation, which is performed 
by Borne blacksmiths who reside in the village, and for which a small fee is 
paid the tort ores are of various kinds. 

The Dus Nukhi has pas Bed through the skin under his arm pits two sharp 
mm rods, the extremities of which in front terminate in something like hands 
these are made to meet and support a lighted lamp which the person cameB in 
this manner before him 2 whilst Borne of his companions from time to time 
throw a handful of ream mto the flame 

The Sutasan has two long slender cords passed under the skin on each side, 
which are held at either extremity by assistants, whilst he dances backwards 
and forwards along the lines. 

The Bisasai has a number of nails, or, as the term implies, a hundred and 
twenty, Btuck into his skin from his hip to his shoulder, in some fantastical 
shape, usually like the front or facing oi a jacket 

Some have a crown of pieces of tin or iron stuck by sharp ends into tho 
skin of the forehead, whilst the outer end jb formed like the expanded hood 
of the cobra . similar pieces are also attached to the shoulders others again 
run sharp rods or pointed hornB through the tongue, the lips, or the cheeks. 

With these fantastic decorations they return to Kali Ghat, or advance from 
other temples to a common point, the junction of the Chownnghee, circular, 
and Rossapugla roads, where a vast assemblage of people are collected, booths 
with Bweet meats and toys are erected, and a regular fair is held, which con- 
tinue* till between rune and ten o’clock, when the parties diapers* on thi* 
occasion, and m the processions to and fro, violation* of public decorum take 
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place The inflictions committed upon themselves by the Sanyaais are 
disgusting rather than indecent, and are certainly not intended to be the latter , 
but at the Mela, public exhibitions of the moat offensive nature occur, which 
form no part of the religious ceremonial, and are merely designed to amuse 
the crowd, with such delicacy of wit and fancy as might be expected from the 
caste and avocation of the performers , the lowest of the rabble, the chimney- 
sweepers, day laborers, and mghtmeu of Calcutta. In fact many of the 
S&nyasia or pseudo-saints, tumblers, and jugglers, by profession, who adopt 
the practices of the Oherek, not so much to propitiate Siva, as to ram a few 
pice from the superstition of their countrymen and the curiosity of Europeans 
This 13 not, however, universally the case, and many of the individuals are 
infatuated enough to believe that by these acts they secure future health and 
prosperity, or obtain whatever may be the object of their desires 

This day is also termed Jfila Dm, and the women generally, especially those 
who are mothers, worship Mahadeva and Dnrga, as Nila Saraswatn They 
observe a fast during the day, which they break after sunset with a meal of 
fruit only 

On the last day ? or that of the Sankranti, the exhibition takes place which 
gives the festival its popul ir denomination, the Cherek, or circular swinging 
In the forenoon the apparatus is erected by the Sanyas is themselves, assisted 
by volunteers, but no hired laborers are engaged, and in the afternoon the 
swinging is performed The members of the troop rarely undertake this nte, 
and the exhibitors are usually Sauyasis for this day only, and are very com- 
monly of the bearer tribes inspired by the spirit ot the Beason, or by the fumes 
of toddy It is scarcely necessary for us to describe this nte — a cross beam is 
made to traverse an upright post, nnd to one end of the former is suspended 
the swinger by cords fastened to two hooks, which are passed through the 
flesh upon his shoulder blades. The skin being drawn well up, is perforated 
with a large lancet, and the point* of the hooks passed through the wounds 
the hooks are usually secured from tearing through the a kin by a broad 
bandage round the body under the arms, but the precaution is not always 
taken After being whirled round for three or four minutes, during which the 
swinger affects to be at his ease, waving little flags or tossing fruits to. the 
crowd beneath, he is lowered and the hooks are withdrawn. The wounded 
parts are then preyed well with the flat palm of the hand or trodden on with 
the sole of the foot to promote their re-nmon, a little clarified butter is spread 
upon a leaf and applied to the outer perforations, and a bandage passed over 
the whole the dressing is renewed two or three times, and scarcely one case 
in fifty is attended with any troublesome consequences 

On the following day, the 1 st of Bysafch, the concluding ceremony which 
is of a very different description from the preceding takes place The different 
troops repair to some gardens or temples here, as usual, to Kali Ghat, where 
they throw off their feaiva insignia, aud indulge themselves m as luxurious a 
meal as their means afford They then carefully throw the fragments and 
ashes into the water and return to their honles and callings, previously placing 
a portion of their meal, as a final offering to Siva, on the groundj which, if 
he is pleased with them, is eaten by a jadraL They sometimes wait to watch 
for the appearance of this animal, but usually, with more prudence, leave the 
morsel to its fate 

On the afternoon of the day after the Cherek, a numerous assemblage of 
people will have been noticed at Birja Talao, and along the Chownnghee 
roaa, which is usually supposed connected with the preceding festival, although 
wholly distinct from it The day is the first of Bysakh, the new year’s day of 
the Hindus, in honor of which a few of the up-country merchants and 
bankers used formerly to repair to Kali Ghat and engage professional singers 
and dancers to perform before the goddess. This practice (Gh&nto Nuch), 
which was at first optional, and confined to a few persons, has now become 
the habitual usage of both classes, and the Hmdustanee traders and Nach 
women go annually to Kali Ghat, on the first day of the year Their example 
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is imitated by others, aDd a great concourse is attracted to the temple m the 
early part of the day In. the afternoon they return, and halt for repose and 
refreshment at the comer of the Chownnghee and circular roads, and a sort 
of fair takes place. 

From the first of Bvsakh it is customary with persons of property to 
make presentb to Brahmins and others, appropriate to the season, as hand 
punkahs and chattos , and these articles especially are sold at the Melas which 
oclot at this period. 


Spider, Medicinal Virtues of the Web 

An extract from Professor Clnpma.ii s work on Therapeutics, relating to the 
medical virtues of the web of the spider, communicated by Captain Bucklev, 
v, as read at a Meeting of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 2nd 
June 1627 Professor Chapman's chief authority for the virtues of this article 
is Dr Jackson m his work on fever who pronounces of it that it prevents the 
recurrence of tcbnle paroxysms more effectually than bark or arsenic, or any 
other remedy employed for that purpose It is administered m pills of five 
grains every fourth or fifth hour, the patient being previously prepared by the 
usual evacuants It is said to be useful also in pratnodic affections of various 
kinds, aBthma, periodical head aches and general irritability , also as an appli 
cation to ulcerated and irritable surtaci s The web should be that of the black 
spider, found in cellars and dark and damp places 


Jew* in Bokhara 

Of all the cities of Central Asia Bokhara contains the greatest number of 
Jews , it may be regarded as their chief place in this part of the east Meshed 
has 300 Jewish houses , Cherisibz, thirty , Samarcand and Herat, ten each , and 
Khiva, only four Radakshan Khokand and Cashgar have no Jewish mhabi 
t&nta There are 600 houses of Jews in Bokhara they say they came from 
Samarcand about 7 00 years b tek, after having quitted Bagdad. They are per- 
mitted to reside only in three streets at Bokhara, There are but two rich capi 
tabs ts amongst them , the rest are, generally speaking, in easy circumstances , 
they are mostly manufacturers, dyer*, dealers m Bilk, raw and manufactured 
These Jews pretend that they are better treated here than in any other town 
of Asia yet they are dpspised and harassed The Government levies taxes upon 
them pretty severe in their amount For example, a Jewish householder must 
pay a monthly contribution of four tongas (upwards of 2s 6 d ) , when a Jew 
reaches the age of sixteen, if his property is moderate, he pays two tongas per 
month , a poor Jew pays half This source of n veDue produces the Khan be- 
tween £3 000 and £4,000 sterling per annum. These Jews are prohibited from 
nding on horseback in the city, and from wearing silk dresses , their cap must 
have a border of black sheep’s skin only two inches wide , they are not allow 
ed to build a new synagogue, being only suffered to repair the old one. 

The Jews of Bokhara have a fine head, a face somewhat long, a complexion 
remarkably fair, eyes large, lively and full of expregBion Their Rabbi, who is 
a native of Algiers, and who understands a little Spanish, stated that when he 
arrived at Bokhara he found his brethren sunk in the most profound ignorance , 
a very small number knew how to read , they possessed only two copies of tha 
Holy Scriptures, and their manuscript contained merely the three first books 
of the Pentateuch, about two hundred years old, which differed in no respect 
from the print d copies. This Algerine Jew has neglected no means or m 
structing them he has founded a school, and has procured bookB from Rus- 
sia, Bagdad and Constantinople At present all the Jews at Bokhara can 
read and write , they also study the Talmud, from some of the rules prescribed in 
which they, however, occasionally depart 

During our stay at Bokhara, a Jew who had sold some brandy to one of oar 
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Cossacks was put into pnson by order of the Re 10 who made his family pay him 
150 tellas (about £l00j, besides inflicting upon the individual sixty blows with 
a cudgel This punishment was extremely severe, for the cudgels are very 
large, and the blows are applied to the stomach ana back Seventy five blows 
are held equivalent to death- Another punishment stall more cruel consists 
in shutting up the culprit, with his arms and legs confined, in a chamber filled 
with a specieB of flies, the sting ot which is most painful. At the end uf three 
days a man dies. — Me yendorjfs Voyage d, Boukhaxa 


East India Expenditure, 17&3 to 1826 * 


Years 

Expenditure 

Bengal 

of the Pres 

Madras 

ldencios of 

Bombay 

Interest on 
debt 

Political 
Charge 
paid in 
England 

Total 

Expendi- 

ture 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1793 

9,425,299 

2 1 U) 307 

739,001 

bib 226 

1^ > >47 

7, 304 828 

1794 

3 do! 7 on 

1 9J5.497 

78b b"l 

52b 205 

171 392 

6,950,047 

1795 

3,4b4,144 

1 871 52j 

747 889 

484 oUl 

163 399 

6,986,278 

1796 

3 63b,193 

2 103 "02 

734153 

414 750 

199 128 

7 391,716 

1797 

3,774 82( * 

2 411° .>9 

891 °1 3 

42b 847 

57 r 097 

8 137,226 

1798 

3 943 116 

2 >17,774 

9 >0 513 

603 92o 

205 7S4 

6,541 953 

1799 

3, 912,9^9 

3 281 b<>5 

1 223 208 

721 550 

500 7ut> 

9 716 354 

1800 

4 453 119 

30t>5°Ml 

1 517 9(H) 

957 2 n b 

27 .> 817 

10,603,323 

1801 

4,702 40u 

4 405 55-* 

1 2°7 4 >3 

1,062 684 

Su7 6 >5 

12,097 227 

1802 

4 733 478 

5,085 214 

1 204 760 

1 38b 593 

482 7 .0 

13 291,009 

1808 

4 914 105 

4 °U& 640 

122ol65 

1 obi 4 -n3 

8"3 2<>7 

13 081 971 

1804 

5 327 903 

6 064 720 

1652 b31 

1 "°4 122 

4!u 224 

15 307,963 

1805 

6,508 200 

5 99] 748 

2,048 487 

1 5bi>,750 

485 bo > 

14,192,010 

1806 

7 719,944 

5 38.) 640 

2,4o5,746 

1,660 U°0 

575 795 

18,418,863 

1807 

7 725,210 

5 2o9,700 

2 16b, 6u5 

2 224 9ob 

4"2 08 3 

lb, 365 330 

1808 

0 371,843 

519H7S 

2 059 107 

2 22j 6b8 

505 797 

16,658 031 

1809 

6 47b 986 

4,935 743 

1 738 495 

2 241 6b 5 

550 766 

16 267 702 

1810 

7 158 ,°bl 

4,8b9,47b 

1 747,139 

1 "25 100 

5b^,9 .1 

1G,561 4 22 

1811 

7,241,839 

5,110 977 

1,557,165 

1 715 232 

5s0 7b7 

16 521 359 

1812 

7 0 r '& 371 

4 619 610 

1 542 485 

1,468,242 

b90 61 3 

15,777,303 

1813 

7 257 731 

4,859 13b 

1 542 5b2 

1 491 870 

1 4<HI,7(J0 

16 935,470 

1814 

7,135,172 

4,893 224 

1 1 89,329 

1 537 434 

1 355 579 

16,601,016 

1815 

7,373,005 

5 134,246 

1675 200 

l,526,4b7 

1,395,393 

17 393,324 

1816 

7,854,681 

5 28° 47b 

1937 430 

1 584,157 

1 459 426 

18,433,950 

1817 

8,025 980 

5,201,399 

1 y02 4bU 

1,720 232 

1,464 024 

lR,00u 613 

1818 

8 483 924 

5 475,2-4 

1,88 > 786 

1,753,018 

1 306 431 

19,213,360 

1819 

9 087 377 

5,079 045 

2 492 193 

1 684,271 

1,375 832 

20,914,556 

1820 

8,920,4-51 

5,694,844 

2 39o,844 

2 006 109 

l,42b,7bb 

20,762,693 

1821 

8,750 7b7 

5,572 489 

3,176,143 

1,908,853 

1,329 1»8 

2, ,036 256 

1822 

8,540 182 

5 405,592 

3,609 894 

1 935,390 

1 392, 90o 

21 060 811 

1821 

8,74o 043 

5 072,992 

4,264 448 

1,694,731 

l,72u,724 

21 804,465 

1824 

9 445 538 

6,213,817 

3 228150 

1 b52 449 

1153,886 

21,992,857 

1825 

11,394 49b 

5 714 S49 

3 279 390 

l,4bU,433 

1,580 2d9 

23,753,743 

1826 

12,530,260 

5,783,351 

3,697,192 

1,674,792 

1,452,680 

23,328,008 


Bote —The > ears end in February The total expenditure includes com- 
mercial charges, and also the expenditure of Bencoolen and Prince of Wales' 
Island. 


* From Mr Moreau e “ Chronological Records of Britiah Finance 
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Thu Ficus Inpica 

On the banks of the Nerbudda, m the province of Guxerat, is a Banian tree, 
supposed by some persons to be the one described by Nearchus, and certainly 
not inferior to it It is distinguished by the name of Cubbetr Burr , which 
woa given to it m honor of a famous Saint High floods have, at various 
times, swept away a considerable part of this extraordinary tree , but what stall 
remains is nearly 2,<KK) feet in circumference, measured round the pnucipal 
stems , the over hanging branches, not yet struck down, cover a much larger 
space , and under it grow a number of custard apple and other fruit trees 
The large trunks of this single tree amount to three hundred and fifty, and the 
smaller ones exceed three thousand each of these is constantly sending forth 
branches aud hanging roots, to form other trunks, and become the parents of a 
future progeny The Cubbeer Burr is famed throughout Hindustan, not only 
on account of its great extent, but also of its surpassing beauty The Indian 
armies generally encamp around it and at stated seasons, solemn jatarras, or 
Hindu festivals, to which thousands of votaries repair from every part of the 
Mogul Empire, are there celebrated It is said that 7,000 persona hud ample 
room to repose under its shade It has long been the custom of the British 
residents in India, on their hunting and shooting parties, to form extensive 
encampments, and spend weeks together under this magnificent pavilion, which 
affords a shelter to all travellers, particularly to all the religious tnbea of the 
Hindus It is generally filled with a variety of birds, snakes and monkeys, 
the latter ot whom both divert the spectator b\ their antic tricks, and internet 
him by the parental affection they display to their young offspring, in teaching 
them to select their food, to exert themselves in jumping from bough to bough, 
and m taking, as they acquire strength, still more extensive leaps from tree to 
tree. In theao efforts they encourge them by caresses, when timorous, menace, 
and even beat them, when refractory 


Secret Despatches Concealed in War 

During the Sung dynasty about A D 1000, military men m China UBed to 
make a ball of wax and enclose in it their secret despatches , to this sort of 
letter they gave the name of Ld shoo. “ wax letter or Ld peaou, 1 wax 
memorial ' We do not remember to have read anywhere else of such a 
method of sending secret documents, which at the same time were water 
proof — Malacca Observer 


An Iniquitous punishment, made public in an Obituart List 

1th Auqust 1827 —At the great jail of Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Moore the 
wife of Mr Robert Moore, who has been imprisoned for debt for upwards of 
twelve years. 


Calcutta a Poem. 

Observing, in an Indian periodical work,* commendations bestowed upon 
a poem which we had never seen, entitled “ Calcutta.” published in this 
country many years ago,f which is described by the editor of that work aa 
affording a remarkably correct and happy picture of the passing scenes and 
feelings of an Indian life z we sought out the work, and with some difficulty 
found it A perusal of it justifies us in pronouncing it a very amusing produc 
tion. It is of a satirical character, and accompanied by copious notes explanatory 
of its allusions , but the satire is harmless, and the verse which conveys it is 

* Th* Oriental Observer, bto I, for February 1827, pnbliihed weekly , a work which, u far 
u we can judge from a Amt number, U likely to be popular m India 

t Cricutte, • poem, with note*. London, 8vo , 1811 
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smooth, and occasionally elegant Two speakers are introduced, discussing 

n ecta familiarly propounded, after the manner of the Latin Satirists, in two 
agues this form was adopted, says the author, “as it afforded the best 
opportunity of compassing, in a desultory manner, a variety of unconnected 
topics, which the order and arrangement of more formal composition would 
have associated with difficulty ” "We shall not render an unacceptable office 
to our readers by devoting a few pages to a review of this poem, winch escaped 
notice by London critics at the period of its publication 

Of the interlocutors one is exhibited aB a youth recently from England, 
and destined for the Civil Service, who is m his griffinagf,* lull of extravagant 
but disappointed hopes, and fond of pleasure , the other is an individual who 
has become habituated to the manners and climate of India by long residence 
there , he feels nevertheless, an anxiety to return to his father land On 
being reproached by the latter with “viewing subjects with distempered eves,” 
and laying a burthemng stress on paltry evils,” the griffin, breaks out thus 

Curse on the ship m evil hour that bore 
My jolted frame to India's burning shore 1 
An inauspicious hour from which I date 
The bitter torments of a wretched fate 
Deluded, listening to the tales they told, 

Lands nch in mines, and rivers streaming gold , 

Whence twelve short years, in Luxury's lap beguiled, 

W ould bear me homeward, Fortune's favorite child, 

To pass my days in some secure retreat, 

Or grace the mazes of fe>t James's Street 
Even then, in fancy drawn with bavs or roans, 

I seized the reins, and rattled o'er tne stoneB , 

While, dressed in Sunday trim, the tradesmen's wives 
Exclaimed M sweet gentleman, how well he drives 1 ' 

Or pleased amid Arcadian bowers I stood. 

Where fancy waved around the touring wood 
A mansion too, some classic artist's pnde, 

Rose on the banks of a meandering tide, 

A well known spot, where endless feasts invite 
The neighbouring Squire to hospitable nte 
Oh ! fond delusion 1 prospects nursed in vain, 

The rude creation of a thoughtless brain 1 
A visionary image, formed to shun 
The melting gaze of India's fervid bud ! 

Now, sad reverse ’ the nch delusion flies, 

Houbc, park, and carnage, vanish from my eyes ’ 

Condemned, alas f twelve tedious years to burn, 

Nor dare the vast expenses of return, 

"When all the savings of attentive care 
Would scarcely buy a cabin eight feet square , 

Content in England with a single room, 

And solitary nag without a groom 

Aim 1 twice ten revolving years,+ or more, 

Must Prudence guide the helm and swell the store, 

Not one Rupee in useless frolic spent, 

And steady interest at eight per cent , 

Ere, scorched and fried, from India’s shores I fly, 

And taste the sweetness of my native sky 


* A new oomer from Rurop e is, for the first twelve months, denominated at Calcutta a 
-f. “ Twenty-five years may be taken as the period in which a Cm] Servant may regularly 
acquire, with propter habits of economy, an independent fortune m India ''—MarqvU 
WeiUtty* MmuU on the Cakutia Coikge, Bee, 42 
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Then, recompense of past laborious dayB, 

A snug estate might solar© life's decays. 

"i et, ah I what spot reflection can exclude, 

Or soothe the gad. emotions that intrude P 

Who then r emain s of all the numerous band 

That called me 1 fnend, ' and grasped the Trilling hand P 

Perhaps m pensive silence I may tread 

The honored turf where rests a parent’s head, 

Recalling to my mind, with many a sigh 
The eager fond embrace, the last good bye, 

Affection a warmest wishes as I s<4iled, 

The eye that uttered and the tongue that failed 

TTia fnend reminds lum that eminence mu&t be attained by study and appli 
cation, “ housed up all day with a Moonshee at his side ’ The other replies 

Sad mortifying thought that steals away 
The fairest prospects of a, future day 1 
For late is eager to employ my time 
And learn the hated language of the clime, 

With studious toil to well brushed books* applied 
I scorned the task and cast the page aside 
And slnll I then the hapless toil repeat, 

While Hadley’s works lie sprawling at my feet t 
Shall jargomsts repress the tl mg snore 
Or dream* of Gilcnnst, prostrate on the floor J 
Avaunt >e Lexicons, and es'says eage ' 

For visiting aud fun my thoughts engage 
Long is the list of thuse whose spacious h dl 
Ne’er saw me at a dinner or a ball , 

Of those who, pleasd th’ attentive card to see, 
ould hope “ the honor of my company ’ 

Delicious thought 1 with nods and simpers blest, 

And gracious smiles that penetrate the breast 1 
Perhaps at evening, with importance big, 

The Coursef might see me grinning in my gig , 

E’en senior merchants, flocking down to meet 
The fair arrivals by an English fleet. 

Might view me fail the honorable place, 

And gape unpitied at the stranger’s face 
A —Your palkee cools beside the shadowing wall, 

And eight stout bearers! wait their master s call , 

W aked from a sound repose the frisky group 
Beneath the laboring poles will joy to stoop, 


* The library, in India, has many subtle insinuating enemies, which penetrate into books, 
and devour the leaves Their ravages are beat prevented by brushing the volumes occasionally 

t The favorite place of resort during that short period when the absence of an intolerable 
sun liberate* the captive “beauty and fashion of the Presidency from a wearisome day of 
confinement. It is the scene of various gradations of equestrian grace, and charioteering ex 
ceUen.cs— the very Rotten Row of our E ostein emporium Much amusement might be de- 
rived from a calm survey of this darling lounge but, alas 1 the season of peril is not the time 
for observation — and woe to the wheels of the unfortunate specnlatist, who indulges curiosity 
to the neglect of hit rein s Banger is never so greatlv to be apprehended aj» on the arrival 
of a fleet from England— Jvngentur mm gryphes A six months voyage w sufficient to 

efface every idea 01 equilibrium un horseback , and ahe steerage of a gig is a science not to 
he learned on the deck of an Indiaman 

5 Bearer* are laborious drowsy beings, employed in oanying the palkao (palankeen), 4c , 
&c They are richly blessed with an apathy and stupidity that seems proof against all *xoite 
manta, save from that sordid love of money, which engrosses and debases the Hindu character 
Their ordinary rate may be averaged at four allies in the hour 
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Try'their best trot aloDk the dusty road, 

And puff and groan and grant* beneath the load 
Yet fiercely darting on the wooden frame, 

Each ray Bhall scorch you as an angry flame, 

And cloudless bursts the beam that proudly mocks 
The stifling shelter of your feeble box. 

Unseasoned yet, a thicker volume runs 
Through your full veins and tempts inflaming suns,f 
And now, with thirst with heat, with bile o’ercome, 
How fares the daring sportsman at Dum Bum, 
Some zealons youth, by keenest ardour led, 

Gun in his hand, and chattu, o er his head l 
Fast as he labors in the burning chase, 

The frequent handkerchief salutes his face 
An iron frame were fruitlessly bestowed. 

When bums and boils within the bilious load , 
When rapid fever riots in the vein, 

And fierce delmum crowds the tortured brain, 

On sickness' couch how dearly shall he pay 
For the short frolic of a burning day — 

To fall perhaps, each vain prescription tried. 

For quails and snipes an hapless suicide ' 

B —I hate the ground with pyramids^ oppressed, 
Where ashes moulder in sepulchral rest, 

Where long effusions ot the laboring pen 
Weep o’er the virtues of the best ot men, 

And fond affection rears the pond’rous stone 
To worth and wisdom, plucked at twenty-one. 

Far be that hour when black-edged cards§ shall call 
My sorrowing inends to gather round my pall, 

And swell with sable pomp the gloomy way, 

As feebly droops the last sad evening ray 
* * # * 

B —Alas i the service is not what it was ' 

How much degen’riie from those golden days, 

When money ttreamed a thousand different ways, 
When hinds and pockets wisely understood 
Ho rule ot guidance but their master s good 
Ere yet we ventured honesty to sham, 

And drew no protit from, the low saLtam , 


* The incessant noise made by the pal in keen bearers cannot tail to be very diajgreeable to 
a person on hie flret arrival, as it givop the idea of great labor and fatigue A certain kind 
hearted man, whose beneyolsnoe was wounded ty these soundH of distress, very compassion- 
ately alighted from hm palankeen, in hin fir t expedition m that vehicle, and trudged on, m a 
burning sun, to relieve hie groaning foil iwers, who, we mnv presume, never understood the 
singular motive by which he was actuated 

t There are those who disregard every warning rf prudence, till lllnees lamentably esta 
Wishes the folly and danger of exposure to a tropical sun The sportsman, whose health and 
ardour have aorvived, without abatement, shot sea/u n s shooting, will laugh at advice to 
relinquish purs uita which must ultimately nun hie constitution lo common sense, it is 
obvious, that the same causes whioh would piove instantaneously fatal to one man, are not 
likely to be perfectly harmless to anuther No such difference ot temperament ever existed 
between natives of the same country 

j The plaoes of interment at Calcutta are oniamented in the true Egyptian style The 
monuments have generally apyramidical form , and, like the sepulchres ui the Romans, aalute 
the eye of the passenger on the road side 

t On the death of an European, resident in Calcutta no tune us lost in printing and cir- 
culating throughout the settlement a melancholy black edged card announcing the tame 
appointed for the interment of the deceased, and requeahng the attendance of such fnend* as 
may be disposed to accompany the body to the grave 
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Thought it no fault, whatever were the drift, 

To take a handsome nuzza* aa a gift 1 
Now rules and scruples all our prospects blast, 

Touch but the money, and you lose your caste 

His friend recommends temperance, economy, and the saving system , the 
other exclaims 

What say you then P Must BntonB feed on nee, 

Live m mud walls, drink water, and count pice ? 

Must we all comforts dastardly refuse. 

And learn the art of saving from Hinaus 1 
And all for what 1 Ob, patriot's pretence 1 
A mutton-chop m England twelve years hence * 

Or crawling home starved skeletons and bones 
To stop our mouths and terminate our groans. 

Of England’s joys impatient to partake. 

Crown our long years of famine with beef steak f 

A — Nor yet so far -I hate the vile extreme , 

A miser’s praise shall never be my theme 1 
&teer the right course despise a niggard care, 

Nor vainly search for nutriment in air 

Who loves the skin flint, who curtails his sleep, 

And frets his life to make a purchase cheap , 

Ne er yields the Angered cash without a sigb, 

But praises damaged bargunsf to the sky , 

The bustling auction e igerly attends, 

Saves his own purse, but poisons all his friends P 
Is there no medium common Bense can show 
’Twixt and extravagance and sordid woe P 
TVhv vainly chase a bubble and a shade, 

Ana yield thy very comfort to parade * 

Oh buss supreme ' oh enviable lot 1 
When glows the breeze intolerably hot, 

To keep four turbanned idlers by your chair, 

Merely to make a clamour, and to stare. 

Indulge their hankerings for a silver fork,t 
And cur&e yimr Christian appetite for pork 

The unhappy oppressed with the weight of ennut , sighing for “ a re 
spite from blue devils, heat and bile,” is sarcastically condoled with by his 
more experienced interlocutor, who wishes his fits of torpor may be undis- 
turbed by the intrusion of Sircar or dun , and then draws a dejecting picture 
of the fate of an unmomed wight 


* An offering of monev, presented to persons m elevated situations — and which the servants 
of the Company are vary properly inhibited from accepting Under cover cf this ceremonious 
usages die natives might purthaee, from abandoned ana rapacious men, the sanction and 
favor of law on the aide of fraud, oppression and enormity We are sufficiently oooversant 
with the artifice and corruption of Asiatic character, to bo well assured that a gift of any value 
is never offered without design 

t It roust be acknowledged that instances of sordid parsimony are not numerous among 
our countrymen in Bengal However, some dirty characters are to be found, rummaging 
among the email lota of an auction, and i entunng cautiously mto a competition for half a 
doaen of sour beer or execrable wine 

t After a large dinner, to which everybody brings his own servant or servants, it n abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent all egress from the premises till the knives, forks and spoons 
have been counted, that the auspicious herd that attends us may be searched, in case of any 
defalcation m the return of those article* The servant* who wait behind our chairs are 
Mussulmans of the lowest datanptinu, the scorn, of the country, who, without the slightest 
dbj setion to plunder their infidel masters on every occasion, are nicely scrupulous ss to 
touching pork, or any othea unclean food prohibited in the Koran 
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B —Why then on such a spot did Wellesley rear 
A studious seat, to Eastern learning dear, 

Where giddy youths a thousand channels find 
To drain the purse, and dissipate the mind ? 

A — 1£ banished far, where rocky hills salute 
Ganges' vast stream and nurse the forest’s root , 

Whore wild Monghyr, in Sylvan beauty fair, 

Boasts a cool climate, and a healthy air , 

Genius were your’s some method to invent 
Of squandering Lash — tor money must be spent , 

And hours that now society allots 

To iorms and fashions had confirmed you sots , 

Had changed the dance which temp’rate pleasure lead s 
For tipsy reeL, rough fun and Thracian deeds , 

Perched you on punkah,* arbiter of feasts 
Bumper in hand, the pride of kindred beasts , 

Or opening fast the l ibynnth of vice, 

Plied in your doatoned ears the constant dice 
B — Yet here the tedious hours unvaried crawl, 

One day describes the listlessness ot all 
We fume to day, to morrow must we reek, 

The same the next day, and bo on the week 1 
To-morrow s light shall see us pile and glum, 

And mnekendera shall wave tor months to come 
And yet to d iy, more tedious thau the past, 

It seems an me since, torpid and aghast, 

The punctu il callt at monuug gun I heard, 

And oer the plain my panting courier spurred 
Snuffed the cool in, md to the buildings sped, 

W heu tyrant bol upreared Ins d izzling he id 

A —Slept you again > B — With many a drowsy nod 
I paid dull homage to the -deepy god , 

But nought tho sofas easy length availed 
A ceaseless hum my listening cam regaled 
Musqmtoes swann ed around, a tlur-.tr tlnoug, 

R used the red bumu and tuned the hullo w soDg 
A — You nso no doubt, in untablo plight, 

And suffering servant-* pay for every bite 
Their s is the luck in dumb surprise to list 
Your broken j argon, f and to tcel your hbt , 

Cuifed here, kicked there, the pond'nng blockhead reels, 
And scaiecly knows his headpiece from lus heels 
B — W hat, when all dressing ordei they invert. 

First handing you a waistcoat, then a t *hirt, 


■ The punkah la an ingenious camnvonce to make existonco supportable m three sultry 
anffooalmg hours which nat unfrequcrtly bio's tho «-J;nidteot Lentil It isusualH in ob- 
long frame of wood, pmpurtnmed to tho dunensuna oi the room and cjvored mth boon 
olrwely extended over it This machine, supported by ropes Irom tho ceil in,., is committed 
to the cars of a servant, win, cord in hand, mmes the frame in a seesaw motion— and thus 
produces a partial circulation of air To stride these aerial Ions, has been the trolic of many 
a baoah&n&han party — 

Calvm ijifum petmus siidUUa 

t The hard task of mnng at daybreak for a constitutional ride is severely felt by those 
whom the heat of the night deprived of a refreshing aluep 

J On the first establishment of a voting man in India. *ome allowance ought to be made 
for the unfortunate domestics, whose ill fate it u to be taxed with a greater portion of 
stupidity than actually oppresses then. When the master is unintelligible, are the servant! 
likely to be unperplexed ? 


108 
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In the same hose your lees and arms would Bhove, 

And scarcely know a stocking from a glove 
When steeped in bang,* so wonderfully bright, 

Their wits three sable loggerheads unite, 

Matured m dullness by experience long, 

And perfect in the knack of doing wrong, 

What man with temper cast m happiest mould 
But gives his tongue free liberty to scold ? 

Amongst the resources of the tnnuufa in India, in the first rank ib the 
hookah, to which “ fashionable and delectable pastime," says the author, 
“ many are driven by the sheer want of occupation ” The hookah is pretty 
well known in England , but we nevertheless subjoin the description of it 
given by the writer m a note, con amore * an instrument uoed for smoking a 
particular preparation of tobacco, in the fumes of which many of our Anglo- 
Asiatics anj constantly enveloped That part of the apparatus m which the 
tobacco is deposited, communicates by a perpendicular tune with a receptacle 
for water, through which passes that voluminous tube or snake, which the per- 
former holds, and from which he inhales the grateful steam A meet har- 
monious bubbling of the water ib produced by the suction. The whole machine 
rests upon a small carpet or rug” 

The old Indian expatiates upon the resources which may be found in the 
course and in the sports of the field, where the jackal’s brush is coveted 
instead of Reynard's. The&e recreations, and the topics of conversation they 
afford, diminish, he says, the tedium of the time The other party alleges that 

Themes such as these the table would pollute 
Where tis good breeding’s essence to be mute t 
Important hour, when social souls conspire 
To cheat the heavy momenta and perspire 
And at some dinner, formal and immense. 

All Bhine in silence, prodigies of sense 1 

A — But if. too blest, at happier board you sit, 

Treasure each word nor slumber over w t , 

♦Some new remark the weather may suggest 
“The day’s been hot, and I was much opprest ,” 

1 I thought the Course extremely warm to-mght , r — 
u ’Tia always so, I think ’ — “ You’re very right ” 

To pay sack gems of intellect their due, 

We wipe our face, and prove th assertion true, 

An anxious look around the table cast, 

For other sallies vig'rous as the last 


* The effect* of bang, & preparation from the leaf of a species of wild hemp, are— “ to con 
found the under* tan drug sat the imagination loose, and induce a kind oi fol)v and iorget- 
fnlneea. tV ith thi* common stimulant, the native servants are too apt to fortify themaelias 
against the caroe and celwmliea of servitude 

t That general familiarity whioh l* said to have some years ninoe prevailed In Indian 
society, has luckily lost ground at Calcutta, and ha* been succeeded bv an observance of 
form and punctilio, which, if not earned to unreasonable length* incline* to the preferable 
extreme. Society without any restraint of decorum and good breeding, is a fabric without 
cement The component material* cannot long coalesce, and such dmsmm must inevitably 
occur as endanger the whole structure Ae to the distressing ailenoe of some of the table* at 
the Presidency, if which a common complaint is made by new oomera from England, and 
jo\ ial fellows from the Upper Province*, it is suspected to have a main source In the climate of 
the lower parts of Bengal, which ha* sometimes a remarkable effeot m deadening the relish for 
eoual intercourse Conversation f* a fatigue when oppressive heat mdnees somnolency, and 
suspended animation ib re- called only by *uch efforts as, perhape, we have no inducement to 
mate The formal dinners at Calcutta are far from exhilarating, and occupy a great space 
of time BO that 

Open in longofcu lit oirtprrt stwinwm 
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5 — Must every evening constantly repeat 
These dismal scenes, these a gomes ot heat 0 
Doomed, in a pompous stupor to impart 
The lofty flights of culinary art, 

Now on some ponderous joint I show my a lnll, 

Now from my forehead wipe the tepid nil , 

While reddening wounds, whence thirsty insects drew 
A sanguinary surfeit ere they flew, 

Arrest my anxious labors, and demand 
The fretful nail, the irritating hand 
Then too the mind ill bold excursion soars, 

And the free tongue a wordy current pours 
For round the board in am mating strain 
btarte the wild thought of fancy from the brain , 
Sound sober argument employs the time, 

Or genius towers unfettered and sublime 
Ye too I thank, who, sitting at my side, 

With endless stores of anecdote supplied, 

Lords of keen raillery, who rapid stray 
O’er fancy’s realms, and with a glance snrvey , 

Who, as your breasts with sacred ardour throb, 

With ecstacy inspired, pronounce, “ Loll Shrob 
Or filled with bright conceptions of the mind, 

Which in weak words unworthy utterance find, 
Content to feed upon the inward fire, 

From low terrestrial politics retire, 

And on each topic countenance bestow, 

By words of nervous strength— as Yes, or No r 

A — Some, in deep revenes and slumbers lost, 

Sleep off fatigue , for business will exhaust, 

As, perched all day on some official seat, 

They force long paragraphs o'er many a sheet, 
Brandish the pen, and deal the lib'ral ink, 

While vulgar mortals in oblivion sink 

B —Yet beer that foams impatient of the cork, 

\V ill tempt them from the labors of the dawk, 

And tiffia’st welcome summons interpose 
A grateful meal, a season of repose 

A —Sedate they quit the ruminating chair, 

An d breathe abroad the ev mug dust rnd air 
As dips the sun, of dazzling splendour shorn, 

When the wide fort resounds the evening horn, 

And piercing kea f by rays meridian thrown, 

Glows in each gun, and bursts from overy stone , 
Though some tall buildings length’mng shade betweeu 
From beams descending spread an ample screen , 

And planted vain in ornamental rows, 

Tree after tree a trifling shelter throws 
What time, when, dripping with exhaling sap 
The gross b&er-dnnker rises from his nap, 

And forth unanimously joyed to break 
The long arrest, and revol while awake , 


* Properly eigniflea red wine, and 13 the term used to cLmtinguiBh claret 

+ Anglic e> luncheon, may ba termed the principal meal of the dav The eivmologv of the 
■word I never heard explained nor ib it ot Biwh 1 onaeauence to those who do nut confine 
themselvea to the mere verbal enjoyments of this agreeable hour "With most men it has a 
recommendation of some weight m Indian bie—pertm solids t itrwre do die 
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Full many a aoddened form in jacket* white, 

Wings from tie thronging Course his airy flight, 

Borne on the steed, or perched with whip and reins, 

In a dear specimen of Stewaxt’sf pains. 

Fast roll tV wheels , the seise, J with equal pace, 

Grasps the kind aid of some befriending brace , 

And dragged and whirled, with chowria m his hand, 

Longs for th attractions of the fav’nte band. 

When his own Sahib, to harmony alive, 

May join the crowds deserting from the drive, 

And o er the trembling drawbridge rattling hard, 

Rush, to the pleasures of the promenade. 

And gaunt'nng gently o’er the burning flags, 

Flirt with tlic fair, and frolic with the wags. 

No tune so hot , for through the spacious square 
Floats the unnerving breath of sultry air, 

Arid ev’iy building, to its centre warm, 

Gives a dull langour to the evening calm 
Meanwhile the sparks, wno sober haunts prefer 
To music’s charms, and scandal a busy stir, 

Far from the roving hum at evening steal, 

And give to drifting roods the dusty wheel 

B — Eyes and mouth closed and head with caution bowed. 
When nses high m air the powdering cloud, 

Waked by the dancing coumr’s well fed pride, 

Or jaded beasts to sorry hackenes§ tied 
A — But when hard showeis the flitting atoms bind, 

Unfelt the dryness of a southern wind ]| 

When louring clouds the hidden azure clog, 

And nought remains in seasun but the frog, 

O’er the wet marshy plain distinctly seen 
Chowrm ghee’s stately buildings bound the green, 

When, lost their snowy glo&s^T and Parian pndc, 

A Bombre yellow streaks the dripping side , 

And ou the pillars perched, m formal gloom, 

The giant argali** shakes his soaking plume , 

Winged scavenger, whose UBe the laws confess, 

And chensh well in gluttonous excess, 


■ A coat ib a j aro bight during the hot season to be encountered colv at formal parties, 
when d ecu min requires a tenq i rarv sacrifice of cumlort Lord Cornwallis, ahn liad a 
character cu disregard these pith distinutn rm, exempted his dinner visitants from ihe burden 
of warm clothing, and, on sitting dovn to table gnu tho word ol oommand, ‘ Off coatn 1 

+ An English coachiuaker tattled in Calcutta, \ hi-se workmanship is very superior, and 
obargei correspondingly high 

I A stable servant who aroompanies his horse, and is ^enernlh capable of very groat exer 
taon. Their badge of office is a chowne, a Blurt stick with u tail of horse hair attached to it, 
for the purpose of heating qtf the flies 

$ A species rf covered carnage much in nso amongst the natives, and usually drawn by a 
pair of miserable pomes, dun unmated tattoos 

U The prevailing wind during the hot dry season It gives place early m June to easterly 
winds, which continue prevalent during the rams 

II The beantifnl effect produced fry a compotiti m termed chnnam is utterly lost dun eg the 
wet raonthB, which greatly disfigure and deaden tho brilliant o oat mg of the noble houses 
about Calcutta. 

** This filthy bird, commonly called adjutant, from hie w ell measured and etatsly stndo, ib 
of ench great utility in Bengal, that persune dcstmjmg it are snbjeoted to a severe penalty 
It removes all that nuisance which In bo hoi a luuniry nuj,bt ho productive of pestilence In 
sppearanoeit is unaeaulv anti disgusting lho < raw is led, naked, and pendulous , the bill 
of great length and strength When eroot this bird seldom reacheu five foot Mr I ve* as- 
certained the extent of wings of one to be f out teen feet ten inches 
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Aa forth he stalks with military air, 

From caraon heaps a putrid feast to tear , 

Monarch of filth, to take his refuse fill 
'Midst thiovish crows that shr ink before his bill 

The description of the concomitants of refection m the East is just to the 
letter , though a mere English wnter would scarcely credit it 
Let then the swinish epicure confess 
His abject love to wallow m excess 1 
“ Drink now, ’ he cnes, “ and heap the groaning board 
W lfch every taste, that orient climes afford n 
Say do his ravished eyes with transport glow, 

Or heavy si^ha attest the glutton’s woe P 
Alas 1 creative nature calla to light 
Myriads of winged forms in sportive flight, 

When gathered clouds with ceaseless fury pour 
A constant deluge in the rushing shower 
On every dish the bouncing beetle falls, 

The cockroach plav% or caterpillar crawls , 

A thousand shapes of vanegated hues 
Parade the table, and inspect the stews 1 
The living walls the swarming hundreds stick. 

Or court a dainty meal, the oily wick , 

Heaps over heaps their slimy bodies drench. 

Out go tbp lamps with suffocating stench 1 
When hideous insects evry plate dehle, 

The laugh how empty, ana how forced the smile P 
The knife and fork a quiet moment steal, 

Slumber secure and bloss the idle meal , 

The pensive master, leaning in his chair, 

W ith manlv patience mutters in despair ! 

0 England 1 show with all thy Jubled bliss, 

One scene of real happiness like this 1 

The poem concludes with the following ejaculation from the elder shaker 
Oh for that happy day (compared with that. 

All days are joyless and all pleasures flat), 

When filled with boundless raptures of delight, 

1 view low Saugor fading from the sight , 

Hail in the welcome breeze a glad retreat 

1 rom shores that glisten with eternal heat. 

And as the bellying sails distended swell. 

To heat and India bid a long farewell ' 

Where milder sans on happier seasons shine, 

Be Britain a Isle and British comfort mine 
Where kindred ties the passing hour endear, 

Prompt the glad smile and wipe the falling tear 
Where Liberty with Justice reigns entwined, 

And wakes to life the virtues of the mind , 

Where pure Devotion pours her heaven-taught prayer, 

And awful piles a rev’rend aspect wear, 

Their sacred spires amid tho prospect smile, 

And speak in grateful praise the favored Isle , 

Unseen the barb’roua nte, the frantic tram, 

Unheard the shout that frights tho idol fane 1 
feweet is the view where nature b bounteous plan 
Owes a last polish to mdastnous man 1 
Dear land 1 the beet of thoughts where’er I stray, 

At night my Vision, and my theme by day 
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Lost gaiety of Bombay 

Twas m the olden time — our Bombay races 
Commenced at day light spite of fogB or dew, 
Assembling such a group of merry faces 
And buoyant spirits — tfwas delight to view 1 
The old race-booth, though mean to outward ken, 

Had such a galaxy of brilliant eyes m, 

Aa roused the ardour of our sporting men, 

(Tie beauty’s smile the genuine spirit lies in 
Of ail our joys) and calling Cupid’s aid in 
Many who lost the race— yet won the maiden. 

Hail 1 rising san — who sees him rise must feel, 

Like every living creature ’neath the moon. 

An effervescence o’er his spirits steal. 

Unlike the ennui of an afternoon — 

And thus the Beene was one of mirth and frolic, 

A perfect carnival — each heart elate , 

The losera never lookd as they’d the cholic, 

For people little cared who won the plate — 

Our races were not what Newmarket Jews meant , 

But gentlemanly racing for amusement. 

All was conducted with a liberal spirit, 

To make it to the public interesting , 

T exclude a horse for errors of a minute, 

We should have surely thought the stewards jesting — 
The hospitable people near the spot 
Gave public breakfasts— ’twas a joyous meal 1 
A scene of pleasure ne’er to be forgot , 

The band— but striking up a dance ot reel, 

“ The Bobbery Hunt's Delight,” or “ Garree Owen, ' — 

Was sure to set the nimble feet a going 
Alls over ’ early racing — breakfasts — all ’ 

Gone— like “ The Bobbery Hunt" and Sans Souu , 

Yet what mementos do the names recall 
Of Spirits “ blotted from the things that be” — 

For though u the Bobbery,” when in search of game, 

Were terrors to old Crones and yelping Pye s , 

Convivial friendship will preserve their name, 

As those who bade her brightest fires arise , — 

And but once more to hear their bugle stroiu, 

Bombay, might rouse thee to be gay again —Bombay Gazette 


Madras Kevbnub Svbtems 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 

Sib,— T he following extracts from the Standing Orders in the Revenue De- 
partment of the Government of Fort St. George were lound in an old MS. book 
As they are cunous, and with the remarks annexed may assist in illustrating 
the mode of realizing the territorial and other branches of the Revenue of the 
East India Company a century ago, and that practised at present, yon may, 
perhaps, consider the subject of sufficient interest for publication m the Asiatic 
Journal 

R. R. 


Order, 2nd February 1724 — List of farms for the collection of the revenue ta 
be entered m the front of the books of Consolations of the Council. 
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Order, 8&A August 1726 — No renters or farmers of revenue to have autho 
nty to inflict corporal punishments on the inhabitants. 

Remark.— Notwithstanding this humane order, recorded by a British Gover- 
nor in India a century ago, the practice of farmers of revenue inflicting cor- 
poral and other punishments continued down to the year 1802 (the date of the 
establishment of the first Courts of Justice in the interior of the country \ owing 
to the want of competent Courts to check the abuse of delegated power 

Sir John Malcolm’s instructions to his subordinate Officers in Central India 
breathe an equal spirit of humanity , but before whom is the neglect or breach 
of his instructions to be tried P 

Order, Qth February 1736 — When leases of revenue farms expire, the col 
lection of the revenue to be pnt up to auction, and re let to the highest bidder , 
the Governor and his Council being present 

The same oiders repeated in 1743, 1749, 1764 and 1767 

Order, 9 th June 1763 — Company’s servants and merchants, ike , not to rent 
farms from the country powers (i e , native Princes ) 

Order. 1 \lk November 1757 —Europeans not to be bidders for, or take 
leases or, farms of revenue, or to become security for farmers of revenue 

Order, 16tA February 1760 — If grounds can be leased out to Europeans with 
views of improvement, to be encouraged. 

Remark — This appears to apply to small plots of land intended to be culti- 
vated experimentally, and not to leases for the collection of the revenue of 
entire villages or of many villages. 

Order, 13tfi March 1761 — Sales of farms and revenues to be given to the 
highest bidder , Covenanted servants not excepted 

Remark. — This order repeals the order of November 1767 

Order, 24th December 1766 —No person holding farms uuder the Nabob of 
the Carnatic to be admitted as a Company’s renter 

Order , 6£A April 1766 —Permission to let farms by means of sealed pro- 
posals confirmed. 

Order. 4 th March 1767 — No Company’s servant to rent countries or inter- 
fere in tne country government (t e government of the native PnuceS), by 
virtue of any engagement, on pam of dismissal 

Order, 31«i August 1774 —The letting of lands on leasee in every respect the 
moat eligible employing collectors liable to many inconveniences ! 

Remark.— No Courts of Justice exiBted in the intenor of the country m 1774, 
although the Company had been in possession of the whole Northern 
Circare and Jaghire lands since 1766 , the cultivators of the land, who paid the 
revenue to theBe contractors muat then either have been left entirely at the 
mercy of the renters and farmers of revenue, or there must have existed a 
rate of demand e°tnbhshed by custom which the renters could not depart 
from Without exulting an opposition and outcry injurious to their own inter 
esta. What more did the great and humane Lord Cornwallis do than chauga 
the temporary farmers into permanent farmers, with a beneficial interest , 
defining their rights to be such and such only, as the Com pan >, as Sovereigns, 
had exercised — forbidding by law the levy of extra rates or additions to the 
customary rates , giving at the same tame to the payers of these customary 
rates Courts of Justice to appeal to ? Not leaving them, as at Madras, from 
A.D 1724 to A.D 1602, no other appeal than to the mercy of the contractors, 
or farmers of the collection of the revenue 

Order, 17th March 1778 — The character and Lircumstances of bidders for 
farms of revenue, and whether connected with any Europeans, to be always 
reported. 
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OrJttr, 10th February 1783— Anv Company’s servant infringing on the 
privileges of fanners, under the lease from Government, to be suspended the 
Service. 

Oifar, 14M May 1783 — No European to have money concerns with the 
n itavo powers 

Order, 17th February l’-ttd — All persons possessed of land or privileges 
when the graut of the Jaglure was m*ae by the Nabob of the Carnatic, and still 
continue in possession, to be considered as the legal proprietors 

Remark — The word tf legal ’ here used, could in 1784 have no legal conse 
quence Ihe grant of the Jaghire was made in 1766 It consisted of a territory 
forming originally a part of the Carnatic, containing from 2,000 to 3,000 
villages, extending thirty miles north forty west, and from fafty to sixty miles 
South, of Madras, and was estimated in 1762 to yield an annual gross revenue 
of about four lacs of pagodas, or, at Ss the pagoda, £160 000 Courts of 
Justice for the protection or persona and property were hrst established in this 
territory jlq the te«ur 1802 or forty years subsequent to its acquisition I leave 
it for consideration whether between 17t>5 ana 1802 , m the absence of Courts 
to try legal question'; 1 all persona in possession of land or privileges when 
the grant of the J tghire was made’ still continued unmolested in possession in 
1801 I believe it will be found on inquiry that m all tin territories acquired 
even at so late a period aa 1792, IbOO and 18ul under the Madras Presidency, 
the Collectors considered themselves at Iibertj to resume all grauta of preced- 
ing Sovereigns, and to exercise a discretion in restoring or permanently seques- 
trating the pri\ ilexes held under such grants, without any appeal existing from 
such acts of individual discretion to any Court of Judicature # 

Order 14 th April 1787 — The villages under the chiefs and councils of the 
subordinate factories, not included m any zenundary, to be managed by Com- 
pany 8 servants, with a commission of five per cent on their net collections 

Rem at k — This is the date of the first nppomtment of Company a servants 
to act as Collectors, and the date of departure from the general practice of 
always letting out the collection of the revenues to the highest bidder , but the 
practice of letting many villages and single villages to the highlit bidder conti 
nued under Collectors down to 1801 About the year 1801, the plan of the 
ryot war mode id assessment and collection w is first promulgated The plan 
came from the late dominions of Hyder All, acquired A D 1792 Hyder 
All was a very clever but a very despotic Sovereign, remarkably averse from 
having -my intermediate agents, such as Raj as, Zenuudirt,, Pohgars, JagWe- 
dars, ic , between himself and his ryots His process for their removal will 
be found in Colonel Wilks’ History of Mysore His son Tippoo followed his 
father's plans, and the success with winch he controlled the numerous revenue 
servants who had supplanted the resident gentry of the country may also be 
traced in the History of Mysore Tippoo's ryutwar management was an 
entire failure. Tippoo was not Hyder AJi he wan more despotic and more 
cruel than hia father, with much inferior talents for governing The native 
collectors under Ijppoo Sill tan’s board of revenue were most of them cruel, 
tyrannical and dishonest A Hindu's appeal for redrew to a Mussulman 
against a Mussulman, or of a pay of of revenue to the collector of that revenue, 
igainst exaction, was not likely to be of much av ul_ Indeed, the attempt was 
rarely made. In principle, the ryotwar assessment of Hyder All, and that 
of the Madras Government, are the same. In the mode of collection there is 
■no doubt considerable difference 

Order, 19£A September 1788 — Renters not paying their balances to be con- 
fined m the Main Guard. 

Remark — At the period this Standing Military revenue Order was recorded, 


* bep Snr Th imaa Munro a proceedings in the Ceded Diatncts of 1 800 , Appendix to Fifth 
Beport ol the Bou&e of Commons 
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the administration of justice, within the White and Black Town at Madras, 
was vested in a Mayor and Aldermen, selected from among the Company’s ser 
vants and resident European merchants It will be readily believed that it 
requires quite a different process to recover a revenue balance, under the 
King's Courts of Justice, established since 1799, from that resorted to by the 
Governor m Council of Fort St George in the year 1788 If such a course 
was pursued m 1788, at the seat of Government, what course was likely to be 
followed m the interior of the country by farmers of the collections under no 
legal control P 


The Rama. Leela 

The dramatic representation of the history of Rama, the seventh avatar of 
V lahuu, is well known to constitute one of the principal festivals in the Hindu 
calendar It occupies, in Upper Hindustan, the place and the season of the 
Doorga Pooja, which is celebrated with so much splendour and circumstance 
throughout Bengal It commences the new year, and coincides nearly with 
the aatumnal equinox It has also, like the Doorga Pooja, a duration of 
fifteen davs, which Bentley has supposed, with respect to the latter feast, to 
have originated in a correction of the calendar, after the equinox had been 
found to deviate fifteen days from the civil epoch 

However, the celebration of the Rama Leela does not like the Doorga 
Pooja, pretend to any great antiquity Tulsee Das, the author of the Bhakha 
version of the JZamayana, lived in tne immediate neighbourhood of Benares, 
and composed his poem in A D 1674 From the circumstance of his having 
given this uork a popular shape and language it is probable that the > ustom 
of reading it in the Sanscrit had been, before his time, prevalent But the 
poem is not written for dramatic performance, and tb ere is no trace of the 
representation having been in practice earlier than a century and a halt ago m 
the city of Benares 

Five or six different spots in the town become annnally, at this season, the 
scene of a Rama Leela In most of them the exhibition is curtailed and lm 
perfect in some it is little better than a bouhre of Rawun s gigantic image on 
the day of the Dusera Many of the native Regiments go to considerable 
expense in performing the Rama Leela but the Raja of Benaies, on his estate 
at Ramnuggur, conducts the performance in a very complete manner , nearly 
the whole of the Jiamai/ana is read through nj the course of twenty or thirtv 
day&, and whatever incidents are capable of being acted or displayed, are bimul 
taneously exhibited 

The whole of the acting is necessarily in dumb Bhow and the di anvitis pn aoiur 
ire so numerous, and m general bo unskilled in their duty, that the liadcrs, 
who m ly be said to act tne pait of the stage managers, have great difficulty m 
making the performance keep pai e with the oral declamation of the choir, or 
band of priests, who cliauut the sacred legend The Scenery is, as far as it 
can be, real , for in tauca wherever the Ganges or the sea is required, the 
.scene i'- shifted to the bank of some tulao . such incidents as are adapted to 
the night are performed by torch light Separate gardens receive the desig 
nation e> ot Ayodhva, Juuukpoor, Chitrakot and Kiskuidha, which are the 
principal localities of the poem 

lorLunka, Riwun’s capital, an artificial fort is constructed of earth and 
paper, painted yellow, to imitate gold and in the centre of it a huge figure 
of Rawun is erected, sixty or seventy feet high, which is generally hlled with 
fireworks and combustibles The chief action ol the piece is earned on withm 
an arena enclosed with bamboo rails in the middle of an extensive plain, 
which is crowded, especially towards the conclusion of the Leela, with au 
immense assemblage of all classes of Hindus 

Of the d> emails persoaas httle remains to be observed in acting they are 
mere puppets but their dresses and masks are very appropriate Rama, Sita, 
and the brothers, are enacted by children richly decorated, and with their faces 

109 
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.merely pamted their inauguration indeed bears something of a religious 
character Offerings aud Pouja are made to the diadem which is to be worn by 
Kama, and to the child w ho personifies this deity throughout the festival. The 
bojs go through, the ceremonv with a dignity, gravity and patience which is 
surprising On one occasion however, the illusion was awfully disturbed by 
a handful of Rupee , which the Kaja threw among them, when they fell to 
scrambling like schoolboys loi cake 1 * or like the immortals for ambrosia 
Rawun, Hunooman Ac ire penomhed by men in iua&kb. and the Raksha&as 
and glints are constructed, of paper and bO'Let-woik with arms portentous 
and ot fnghtlul mien Hocks birds and other paraphernalia, are managed 
newly as vs ell as 111 our pantomimes, and in one place where Rama restores to 
life the wife of Gotuma llishi who hid been changed into a lock, we behold 
the prototype of our trap dooib, — a hole in the giuund irom which a woman 
emeiges 

At Ramnutgur, the L»ela npenawitk the Balk and, in whuh is described the 
preliminary hr-tory ot ltawuii and hi- brother-* , the boon granted by Brahma 
{who appe vra riding upoi his gun-*' ih it he should only die by human hands , 
his marriage , his in«u Jt". t > c,od& and Bianunns uul a solemn night proces- 
sion of the p irtli m the Iona of i com ittended by all the deotas, to invoke 
A ishnu who sleeps upon hio aerpent ou tiie -.ui fate of i tank 

The circumstances of llamas b rth •uid chihlhood are then represented 
His visit to "\ lawimitrs and to Rajd. lunuk i\kn hia marriage taxes place, 
arc the mot pleading naits nl the drama At the daw n of day Rama seeks the 
garden of Junuk tortile \ ut]k»so ut bithmg aDfl gathering flowers , at a dis- 
tance he beholds, the lovely hita m the midbt ot her mudens repsitiug to the 
temple of Debce where fehe hr*. itlns the very natural piaycr that the hero she 
has just seen m iy buoine her husband Raiua letums to v isu anutra, distract 
ed with love, aud in the evening lie mistakes the inuou lor his Sita, but is 
undectived by her habihta to cli urge 

The grand asst rablv otcljuls and pnncely suitors on the following day m 
Junuk ptlace n. worthy ol the pen of the autlim ot hanh/if The sensation 
canoed by the booty ol K urn the p^terwho desuib <.3 to faitv the qual ties of 
all her bmtors thur un iv uhng efloits to string the fated bow , the modesty 
of llama in needing penua^ion before he attempt'' it the ci i-di of music whim 
buiots forth an his -.mcess and the blu-dung bita, Investing lum with the 
gailand of victory aud love are incidents well suited to dramatic represent 
atlou as to poetry 

In the city of Benares the IMkarnl is omitted, and the drama commences 
with the icsignati m of tho thron- K li ij i Dasarath in f ivor ot Bbnrut and 
the banishment of llam i to the jungle tmntecn year*. in completion ot a vow 
The fust scene is laid in Soomlur k)iss girden south of the hlundakinee 
T d 10, whence the procession put. es the streets to lsuur Gungee Talvo and 
Ghitrakofc It mav in general be remarked that the processions and battles 
are rnoie particularly bmted to public exhibition in a town, while the reading 
and detail of the dnuna arL conducted befoie i limited audiem e in the gardens 
of different merchants and Lrahnuna who unite m tin conduct of the enter 
tainment Two ur thiee d iys axe expended at Chitrakot, in perusing the 
Ayodhyukand, 'tnd m representing dramatirolly, the news of Dasarath o death, 
Bhurut a entreaties that Rama should return the visits of Goha, the forester, 
lunuk, several mums and in particular of V&lmiki, the reputed author of the 
original Ramayana 

The action of the piece becomes more animated after the conclusion of the 
Avodhvakand Day after day some confint with a Rakshas, or giant, takes 
pi ice m Some aisbimarv Spot thus the bkoulia Rakshas’ " combit is ex- 
hibited near Ram (’hund’o garden, and the Khuradooshun Luraee at Tulochun 
*iht latter beiug within the tov n msumtb again the form of a procession of 
Rakshaaes the follow eis of SoorpunuLhi the Bister of Rawun, who vows 
vengeance because neither Rama noi Luehinun appreciates her charms. Anv 
body may join the masked proceBMon, and this year there were seen a number 
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of jacketed Sahibs in white faced masks, whether intended as appropriate 
allies to fin mm a hosts of demons, or merely as a specimen of masquerade, 
I oot presume to determine Something of the kind m occasionally seen 
in the Doorga processions m Calcutta rhe whole host are speedily destroyed 
by Rama 

Rawun’s deuce for carrying off Rita is next represented, the stag shaped 
Alancb attracts aw ay Rama and Luchmpn while Riwun, as a fakeer, entices 
i ^ l TOm magic circ ^ e drawn round her tor hei presen ation Another 
long handed Rakshas is also slam, and a vulture, or nondescript bird. Rama, 
in despair at the loss of his bnde hurries forward to Ki-Jundhi, where he 
forms an alliance with Rugriva, a monkey chief and aids him m warnng mth 
his brother Bali It is heie that Hounmnan hrst mikes lu> appearance upon 
the stage, wheie he aftorwaids ‘•listaius the principal interest during his seat eh 
for ana inter* lew with, Sl*u m Luuha , his settmg that city on fire with his 
tail, his return with i pledge, of constancy from the heruiije Ins destroying 
Sugnvi'j garden and hn ill* with his army of monkeys umstiucting a bridge 
of rocks across the sea, and personally combating with Haw an 

The last battle m which Rawun is killed o« curs on tho Dusscrs or tenth 
day This is at Ramnuggur the principal day ot the spectacle, which i> well 
worth seeing In the evening tin Ri]a of B«.n ires in full procession issues 
from his pilactgate undira disthuigi ot artillery , his St ito elephants are 
preceded by banneis mui>n , equip iges and Boldieiv extendmg as tar as the 
eye can re ich On the w i> tin R ij i stops to m ike the custom iry offerings of 
flowers rice and a coco mat to a *umee free fjr pio>penty Juriutr the ap 
preaching season \\ hen his splendid tr un arrives on the plain the elephants 
seem tube swimming in an ocean ot heuk, and their rich uapinbons add 
greatly to the brilliaucL of the seem To the nght and kit are observed the 
camps ot the adverse chie the tort ot Lunka is firthcr bi hind, with giants 
guarding the gates directly m limit upon thi pavilion orbooiuj of a garden, 
Bits littlr Rita gu irdrd by ln 0 lit1ul Rakshoaes fhe perloinirrs and orrhestra 
are within an enclosure in the Centro ft ma md I! iv mi tonvpir nous on their 
lofty chariots disthaigmg arrows it uik anothi i while tliur b inds ot Hunuo 
mans, multiplied Ruwiuib md little spates with torchts ire engaged m un 
equal fight below ihe gods trom^tbo summit of two siaftolds, occasionally 
applaud in chorus and ire occasion illv too dnvenfrom heaven by Puiwun 
When at last Riwun fill, the whole multitude clip their hinds and shout, 
and the day conclude* with the discharge of bicwnrks from Luuha and the 
explosion ot the gigantic ligure in the middle 

On the following afternoon another spectacle o< curs of an equilly or even 
more interesting nature It is entitled the L/mnit 1/fA/n, or the ntmn ot 
Rama and Luchmun with bita to Avodhva AL1 the brothers and tliur chief 
allies are corned m procession through the townupen a lir^e thione, some 
thing similai to that used m in Enghsn ilcetion Altogether, the immense 
crowd, the variety and bnghtness of the costume, the vilunble ornament* and 
beauty of the clnldien the cheertubn ss ind arm Mike demeanour of the 
people as they shower down flowers and chaplets upon the fcdored groupe, 
with the picturesque enh mcement ot i clear evening sky, and the intermix 
ture ot garden foliage, complete a picture to whieh no de^i nption can do 
justice, and which will be best rendered intelligible to an English imagination 
under the title of a genuine Oviental pageaut — Cahutta, Govt Qu~ttle, Nov 1 


On the Constitutions best suited to the Climate of India 
By Wbitelaw Ainblie, MD,MEAS, late oj the Medicul Staff of Southern India * 
At this period, when there appears to be an intention of recruiting our 
European military force in India to a considerable extent, it most be worthy 

* Thu paper oontame the substance of a letter which wa* transmitted, a few years ago, to 
the Honorable Court of Directors, with many additional return ks 
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of consideration, -what description of men may be beat fitted to endure the 
influence of a dimate &o essentially different from that of the mother country , 
and which, though tor particular ailment* it may prove a perfect balm and 
restorative, is, in other affections, often productive of the most baneful conse- 
quences. 

I have not seldom been induced to think that such officers as were em 
ployed in enlisting for the Honorable Company's Service, did not suffi 
ciently consider what might be the most proper tune of life to prefer , for 
although s young man of seventeen, well grown and healthy, may, m his 
own country, where all is natural to him, easily enough bear the heat of the 
dog days, the fatigue of a long march, and the pains of hunger and thirst, 
yet, if conveyed to a hot climate, at the same early penod, the case must 
alter much , the scorching winds of India* the damps at some seasons, with 
the peculiar ilia which they never fail to Dniig along with them, are trying 
enough in all conscience, to the most robust and beet mured , how much 
more so then must they be to the juvenile and, perhaps, delicate, whose frames 
have not yet attained to that degree of vigour which can only be looked for at 
a certain degree ol manhood ’ Many poor boys, during my long residence in 
India, have I seen lull victims to the uuudiuous practice of early enlisting for 
Service in the torrid zone , striplings who, had they been permitted to remain 
but three years longer in England, might have grown up into hardy men, and 
been able to endure the severities and vicissitudes of any climate in the world 
to say nothing of the bad consequences which inevitably spring from those 
indiscretions into which the inexperienced are often hurried soon after their 
arm al m India It is difficult to conceive a more helpless or miserable being, 
than a raw lad dunDg hiB first severe mdisposition in that country , it is then 
he begins most sincerely to regret the want of his family and fnends It la 
true that the glow of health and the vivacity of youth, are rendered infinitely 
more vivid and buoyant by the brilliaut sunshine and exhilarating aor of an 
Asiatic clime , but let disease and languor once assail an individual so circum- 
stanced, the fair illusion soon vanishes , he looks around, but finds no well 
known face to cheer him , he considers himself as desolate and abandoned , and 
not rarely sinks into that state of mental depression, which is of all things the 
moat likely to aggravate his complaint buch are a few of the mischiefs arising 
from giving the bounty to youths intended for our eastern territories before 
their constitutions are tolly formed and, in support of whAt I have advanced, 
I shall here notice what has been adduced by Mr Ballmgall, m his excellent 
Practical Observations on Fever , Dysentery, <£c '! hat gentleman observes 

(page 13) “ from an inspection of the tables exhibiting an abstract of the i eguter 
oj deaths in. the Second Battalion of the Royals, it will appear that during the 
flrst year of the Regiment being m India, out of £06 sufferers 100, or upwards 
oj three fourths toert under twenty jive years of age ” 

Earlier than twenty-one, no soldier should, m my opinion, be permitted to 
proceed to our possessions m the east , but as there may be an impropriety in 
sending out recruits to a tropical region too soon in life, so there may be an 
equal impropriety m sending them out at too late a period The habits of the 
animal economy, like other habits, once established, cannot be easily or 
Bafely altered , none of the great organs ol the human body, preparing or 
circulating for a length of years, with a certain energy, a specific quantum of 
any fluid, can be forced, by a sudden power, to ao more or leas, without 
inducing some degree of variation in their constituent parts, if not producing 
in them an actually morbid condition the same may be said of the different 
smaller glands ajia euiuDctones, all of which are m some measure affected by 
a change of climate With the exception of that rapid alteration caused by 
death, or acute disease, on the human frame, there is, perhaps, none ao great as 
that brought on by a removal from a cold to a tomd region , and in ao far as we 
are beings* by constitution, color, and in fact by our very nature, intended 


* See Pfulotophy of Methane, io! in, pp 108, 104 
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for a temperate air, bo far is the experiment we make, m venturing to feverish 
climes, attended with more or lees ultimate danger Yet, however great the 
revolution which takes place upon our coming into a highly heated atmos- 
phare, so admirably are we organized, so nobly fitted for all the purposes of 
life, that, with proper care, and at a proper age, little risk is incurred. If 
past the age of thirty bix, I should object to any soldier being embarked for 
an Indian Settlement, unless, indeed, he has been seasoned to a hot climate in 
other parte of the world , ana at that age it could only be with safety allowed 
in His Majesty’s Regiments, which consist in general of disciplined men, who, 
of course, do not tfhdergo the same Bevere drilling that recruits for the 
Honorable Company’s Service are obliged to submit to, soon after landing, and 
than which nothing can be more trying to new comers I should, therefore, 
recommend, that in enlisting either for His Majesty’s or the Company's Service 
in India, a preference should be given to those of an age included between 
twenty one and thirty six 

It must be remembered, however, that these observations apply merely to 
soldiers, or people whose condition in life does not admit of their procuring 
the comforts and indulgences which the more affluent can command , indivi- 
duals of this description are often, in time of war, not many days disembarked, 
before they are under the necessity of marching from morning till night, at a 
season of the year, perhaps, when the thermometer may be as high as 80° or 
90° in the shade at noon of sleeping on the damp ground, and rising, half- 
refreahed, to toil on through an unhealthy district perchance to encounter 
the enemy I say in time of war, for at other times, when stern necessity 
does not render it indispensable, it must be allowed that the different Govern- 
ments of India invariably evince the most humane consideration for their 
young soldiers on their first arrival The King’s and Company’s Officers, and 
the Civil Servants feel few of the inconveniences which I have just mentioned , 
their means admit of their taking better care of themselves , carried about in 
palankeens during the hot hours , for the first few months thev are m the 
country, neither exposed to great fatigue, nor to the noxious dews of the 
night, they get gradually habituated to the fervid atmosphere, so that, in due 
time, they become able to endure all weathers without peril With such 
advantages those gentlemen might safely veuture to India at an earlier period 
of life , I do not think for them that nineteen would be too young How far, 
indeed, thia might interfere with education, is another matter , the object is of 
great importance , I merely speak of the physical influence of climate * As 
those of a superior rank might, without nsk, embark sooner than people of 
inferior stations, so might they, for similar reasons, with greater safety visit 
Asia at a more adi anced age As a proof of this, have we not often seen 
Governors, Judges, and Commanders in chief, who were even in the decline of 
life before they stepped on an Indjan soil , who were never before m the tomd 
xone , yet who enjoyed excellent health and spirits, an a country which to them 
must nave been like a new world 1 

I shall now proceed to say a few words regarding the description of men, in 
point of natural constitution, best fitted for the purpose in question lakmg 
it for granted that the recruits are, in the first place, examined from head to 
foot, m order to ascertain the external perfection of their frames, and their 
facility in performing all muscular motions, I should think it advisable, consi- 
dering Hie nature of the country for which they were destined, that particular 
attention was paid to them in other respects. It is to be presumed, that any 
person who has made accurate observations on the different appearances, even 
in aspect alone, betwixt sound health and latent disease, could readily distin - 
g uish such, from such as should not be engaged a vivid color, animated 
look, firm step and voice, clean tongue, and inoffensive breath, with what 
is commonly called the white of the eye ( tuntca adnata ) clear, and without 


• Tha rwular will find tome valuable remark* on climate m the work lately given to the 
woild by Mr Asmadey, On ih» Outsttt of Indte 
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tij e isMt yellow tinge, are in general very sufficient proofs of good thgea- 
tjon and well-performed visceral secretions ,* and, with the other requisites, 
mxy, with propriety, entitle the possessor to a passport for the plains of Hrn 
dnstan , on the other hand young men who seem dull, tallow, with rather 
tamid bellies, and somewhat bloated countenances, whose movements are 
languid, and the white of whose eyes has a yellowish or suffused appearance, 
ought to meet with a decided refusal to any application for bounty for the 
Company s Service, let them be ever so well grown , for in them most certainly 
lurk the seeds of future calamit> , — a calamity which will assuredly buret forth 
if ever they are exposed to ardent heat in a tropical country A predisposition 
to hepatic derangement, and consequent visceral obstruction, may not unfre- 
quently be discovered very early in life, and should never fail, when detected, 
to excite a due caution m the Medical Officers who are appointed to examine 
recruits for our Armies in the east By a rigid observance of these particulars, 
not only might our European force in that quarter be rendered more certainly 
healthy, but many hats fellows kept at home for the defence of the parent state, 
who would otherwise, in all probability, fall victims to the maladies of a climate 
to which their peculiar constitutions render thpm obnoxious 

In making the foregoing remarks I have chiefly had in view the troops of 
that Service to which I for many years belonged , they are equally applicable, 
however^ to His Majesty s Regiments, as mav be seen by turning to the valuable 
publication abovemeutioned. in which Mr Ballingall gneves at the error so 
frequently fallen into, of selecting boys for the King a Service in the East 
Indies , but I should be inclined to extend the view of this subject still farther 
and suggest, influenced equally by the common feelings of humanity and a just 
regard for the public purse, that when whole Corps are ordered to any part of 
our Eastern dominions, they should previously undergo the most minute exa- 
mination, and that all such individuals as, from their habit of body or other- 
wise, seemed likely to suffer from the hot climate, should be detained in Eu 
rope, aud others substituted in their place. 

The impropriety of sending men to India who are subject to epdepsy, must 
at once appear obvious, when it is considered how great the langour and exhaus- 
tion, which but too frequently oppress even the healthiest within the tropica, 
and which never fail to prove more or less injurious, by increasing the mobility 
of the nervous system , nay, the almost constant irritation from the feeling of 
heat alone, independent 4 its other effects I conceive to be no trifling source 
of mischief to those who are subject to attacks of the malady just alluded to 

No man should be allowed to enlist fur any of our Eastern Settlements who 
has not been previously vaccinated, or had the regular small pox, for this dis- 
order, if caught naturally in India, is but too often of the confluent and worat 
kind, and most destructive 

Such individuals as suffer from cutaneous affections, of whatever description, 
are most improper subjects for the service m India , In a climate where the 
skin has so much to da it is absolutely necessary that its condition be healthy, 
bo as to transmit the perspiration with the greatest possible facility ,t a prin- 
ciple it is true which will hold good in every part of the world, but which la 
peculiarly applicable to the torrid zone , where a free exudation is so necessary 
to afford relief during the excessive heat, that it becomes almost as indispen- 
sable as the secreti on of unne itself 

But Jt is not in this way only that the cuticular discharge proves salutary in 
tropical countries , it appears to me to be powerfully preventive against various 
complaints I have had repeatedly occasion to remark, that such young men 
aa had suffered from dyspepsia in England, found their health much improved 
on coming to the Coromandel Coast, which I could account for in no other 


* See Maoluryontlie Bile, pp 196-204. 

+ It, therefonj, become* a serwuj consideration, fa mdividiialadeiitined for India, to 
whether the extreme °*nflr admit of free exudation as, if they do not, tmnoh bad health 
frequently entuei 
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w*y than by the almost constant moisture on the surface of the body which u 
there experienced for it is a fact well established, that m using exercise as a 
remedy m cases of bad digeetioD, in Europe, little benefit is ever derived if it 
is not employed in a way to bring on a degree of sweating All extremes, how- 
ever, are bad , should this be excessive, or allowed too often to take place, 
the very reverse will ensue . langour, general -weakness in the first passages, 
and that moat certain of all consequences of violent perspirations, conttipa 
tion, when much crude matter is pent up, when bile is obstructed m its natural 
course, heating, and ultimately inflaming various organs, the healthy state of 
which* is essentially necessary for anything like comfort or salubrity in the 
Eastern world. I have said that, generally speaking, the climate of our Asiatic 
dominions is far from, hostile to the dyspeptic It is still less so, if they are 
at the same time cautious with regard to tneir diet Even the most robust fre- 
quently find their stomachs weakened by a want of due attention to their mode 
of living , what, then, must the delicate hazard by the same inadvertency P 
and it must be confessed that, for the higher orders in India, there are many 
temptations, for new comers especially, to exceed, found, as they most often 
be, at the tables of the affluent and luxurious Certain mixtures of food can- 
not be made without the dangert nt bringing on indigestion , hence follows a 
badly prepared chyle, which will not only prove detrimental by insufficiently 
nourishing the body, but will lay the seeds of different chronic disorders. 
Thus, it is that we see at our various watering places hundreds of martyrs to 
gout, gravel, and rheumatism, many of them reaping the truita of yearn of 
irregularity men too, not unusually at a time of life in which had they been 
more prudent they might have been enjoying the most pertect health How 
does it happen, said an intelligent Frenchman once to the writer of tbisnaper, 
that such number-, of your countrymen grow so early in lifo infirm v He did 
not think it necessary in reply to say all he thought on the occasion, but as 
the foreigner was a person ot great observation it is presumed that he guesoed 
sufficiently correctly as to tho real cause Soldiers m India have it not in then- 
power gieatly to err, either in quantity or quality of fond , happily for them, 
their mess regulations fix all these m ittem , the con equence is, that amongst 
them dyspepsia is not oi frequent occurrence , their maladies arising chiefly 
from great exposure to ardent heat the abuse of spintuuus liquors and inter 
course with dissolute females It is no place here to treat mediLilly of indi- 
gestion in India, yet I trust that it mav not bo xeckoned. os u relevant to add 
iu consideration ot the good will we bear to all young Eastern adventurers, 
that those who wish to avoid it wuuld do wisely to live on the plainest food, 
which should be well done to dine if possible, on one dish or two at most , 
not to take more than two meals in the day, the second certainly not sooner 
than five or six hours after the fir=t not to be afraid of black tea, for it is 
virtually stomachic , to mas.tii.ate sufficiently , to Bhun crude vegetables or 
fruits , to give a preference to th it liquor, in moderation, which is the least 
apt to produce acidity, whether sherry or brandy and wiler, not to expose 
themselves to gTeat heat, more than duty requires , to sleep with the head 
high , to take care that the bowels are kept regularly open and, if their situ- 
ation renders it convenient^ to use regular egiutaivm^ in the cool of the mom- 


* So occasioning morbid affection* rf the first , spleen boxc»li l <£c 
t For example, I have known nianv per>one who could not take i single glmu of Madeira 
wine at the aame meal with curry or MuUigaUwuj , without bunging on heartburn m the 
oonree of about four hours after 

t After what has already been noticed of the miBchief done by neglected court i pa ti on, it ta 
eoarcelv neceosary tu say nure bat this I must add, that I nevex jet knew a bad case of 
liver or dvsentery in India, that had not been preceded bv if Ihe pill I have fonnd most 
aaeftil in. keeping the bowela open, is the oimmrn ooiupound i losv nth pill , it never Bioinn* 
the stomach, nor gupes perhaps owing to the happy mixture <i its component porta , a tow- 
grain pill will uatiaiU be fjiind uftn-ient, taken at bed tin r, to assist nature , if more is re- 

3 aired, three of these will, m most instances, be effectual if bile is to be earned off, to the 
iree may then be added three grains of oalomel 
$ Of all mode* of exercise, Ihe moat condacne to health in India 10 riding on kortibach , 
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ing . m a word, to have thia ever in view, so to manage themselves, according 
to the best of their means, as to eschew, if posable, thoae disorders, whether 
hepatic or othermtt, which require mercury for their removal, the frequent 
me of which la the ruin of a greater number of fine conatitutione than I shall 
here venture to state, and, in Hindustan, iq the hands of injudicious men, is 
ten-fold more destructive than the sword itself 

What the gouty , or those who have any reason to expect a visit from the 
tout, have to dread or hope from the climate of Hindustan, comes next to 
be considered It has been remarked, that some nations are less liable to this 
affection than others , Pliny* Bpeaka of it as of more frequent occurrence in 
his tune, m Italy, than it was in former ages , and believed it to be of foreign 
origin, from the circumstance of there being no Latin name for it. The 
malady is very rare in China , and is said to be little known in some provinces 
of Germany In Arabia it is seldom met with, but this does not appear to be 
the case m Persia, where, amongst those who do not adhere strictly to the 
rules of the Koran, with respect to temperance, it is by no means uncommon. 
I do not think that I ever knew but one Hindu who had a well marked gout , 
the Mahomedans are not so fortunate in this respect, nor have they any right 
to be, when we reflect that they are very indolent, live freely, and do not 
abstain from many other good things of this world. We may be, therefore, 
from the data before us, authorized to conclude that the climate of our Asiatic 
territories is favorable to this disorder Those Europeans who are subject to 
attacks of it, have, for the most part, long intervals betwixt the fits , and 
■when they do come, they are generally slight. What may be the positive cause 
of this mildness or unfrequency of the disease in the hot climate must be diffi- 
cult to say, further than as India proves advantageous to the dyspeptic, it may 
be equally So to the gouty, seeing that those are constantly the greatest martyrs 
to it who Buffer moat from indigestion Digestion, at all events that part of 
it which is performed m the stomach, has been called a fermentation, tut 
genent , if well performed, a wholesome chyle is ultimately produced , pro 
vided always that the extra ventricular part of the process is also well performed _, 
and which must depend on a due supply of good bile and other g«x>d abdo- 
minal secretions but if the chyme, from which the chyle is m the first instance 
separated, has been rendered corrupt by repletion, or heterogeneous mixtures 
in the stomach, heartbumi ensues, which is characterized by an acid of a 
peculiar nature, and this I conceive to be the pnme agent in bringing on 
both gout and gravel, for they are twin brothers The admirable Dr Wollas- 
ton has demonstrated that the concretions formed in the joints of gouty per- 
sons are composed of an animal acid, termed the unt or lithic acid, and soda , 
such concretion 6j are no doubt hastened m their produce by frequent indiges- 
tions , and certainly the disposition to their production is increased with 
advancing years, aud on ot er indulgence in fermented liquors Hereditary ills 
will assail us in Bpite of our greatest care to keep them at a distance it is for 
those, however, who have such calamities in prospect not totally to despair, 
but to hold this in remembrance, that as they must have had a commencement 
in the family, occasioned most likely by imprudence, so may they have a termin- 
ation there, the reward of persevering moderation Another cause still may 
be brought forward m favor of India for the gouty, and that is, the free per- 
spiration there experienced, which, there is every reason to believe, carries off 
much peccant acid matter 

I have observed that gout and gravel are twin brothers , I shall not, there- 
fore, detain the reader long with suggestions regarding how far the tropical 


by soft trotting there is » gentle impulse given to the in gerta downwards, a* well as to the 
bile, See The months of the diflerent dneta are kept open, and a tone and energy produced, 
throughout the whole circulation — eo much cannot be said for hard galloping, which over 
agitate*, and never fails to render the nervous still more so 

• Rut Nat , lib xxv i , cap x 

t It Is sufficiently well known that the best remedies tor th!n are antacids 
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country may be beneficial ox otherwise, for such aa hare occasion to fear tho 
last -mentioned complaint I have had occasion to attend both Hindus and, 
Mussulmans suffering from gravel or atone, but 1 cannot say that they are 
maladies of common occurrence in Hindustan . on the contrary, they are rare ; 
and aa for confirmed stout, in a European habit, I never knew a case of it 
the affinity betwixt gout and gravel is no longer questioned so it consequently 
often happens that nephritic calculi are a sequel to gout, when it hm* assumed 
a chronic form, and we find that the children of gouty parents are said to be 
hereditarily disposed to both disorders , some having a podagric and others a 
nephritic affection The use of hard water has been supposed, by Dr Lister, 
to be a powerful cause of gravel , others, again, ascribe more mischief to acid 
food were the latter a serious source of the affliction, we should Eee the Indiana 
suffer more from it than they do, for they use limes tamarinds, &c , very libe- 
rally But if I cannot allow the natural acids found in fruits* or potherbs to 
have any essential effect m producing the complaint in question, I must ascribe 
a very different result to that morbid acid produced iu the first passages by 
indigestion, and which goes, no doubt, to form the lithic acid , bo indicating 
the employment of alkaline remedies in all calculous diseases. But, perhaps, 
nothing can be urged more in favor of a hot climate in gravellish complaints 
than what we find recommended by Dr Mason Good, who says, that whatever 
tends to promote n determination to the &kin will do good m such ailments, 
“ for the skin itself becomes, m this case, an outlet for a discharge of a re- 
dundancy of acid/t 


It has occasionally become a subject of discussion, whether the climate of 
India was best suited to those of aark or fair completions , but it does not 
appear to be a matter of great importance as the tropics, with proper care, 
will be found to agree well with either , yet I must remark, that there is a sort 
of extreme fairness accompanied with white hair and very light grey eyes, 
approaching to those of the Albinos, which is far from desirable in hot countnes. 
Individuals so distinguished not only suffer much in their sight from the glare 
of bright sunshine, but. being often of lax fibres, they fall into those diseases 
which such a frame of body is liable to, and invariably get scorched on expo- 
sure to a heat from which others sustain no injury, but this must not be 
understood to apply to what is commonly called /at? complexion, but to that 
almost unnatural whiteness of hair and skin which we sometimes see There 
is also a degree of darle complexion which we should not select for India , I 
mean that which is accompanied with unusual torpor of the bowels, languid 
circulation, grave manner, fall black eyes, and peculiar attachment to abstruse 
studies — in fact, that by which the melancholic temperament is chiefly charac- 
terized. For young men so particularized I shonld say that India was prejudi- 
cial, aa the morbid torpor would increase bv the wasting influence of great 
exudation Bobnety of manner pass gradually into a love of seclusion , dys- 
pepsia. put on some of the distressing features of hypochondriasis , and Intel 
lects, frequently of the noblest and most generous cast, though m their rea 
BODing faculty unimpaired, lose, in epite of the gorgeous orb, much of that 
manly energy which had constituted their principal charm. Upon the whole, 
I shonld be inclined to give a preference to complexions neither unusually 
dark nor peculiarly fair , but after all as already hinted, it is not an object 
perhaps, worthy of much consideration and we know that the Romans of 
old said “ jumium ne crede colon ” Much greater essentials for India are, a 
perfect frame, cheerful disposition, and good digestion 

For the rheumatic, I shall not hesitate to say that the warm climate of 


* There are tevaral of the delicious fruits of India which contain little or no acidity, Bach aa 
the onetard apple and plantain, and which may consequently be eaten by thoeo who hare the 
most delicate digestion I aay delicious fruits of India, with all due rea pec t to the opposite 
opinion of Biahop Hebar That enlightened and amiable prelate could surely not have tooted 
wony of those which grow in the gentlemen b gardens of the Southern province#. 

1 Seo Stvdy of Jf nta*#, voL v, pp 528, 624. 
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Asia is favorable, with common prudence , bat this is absolutely necessary, 
and I am sorry to add, is not in thia instance easily submitted to for to avoid 
the sometimes nearly suffocating heat of close nights, Europeans are too often 
tempted, to sleep either altogether mtb Jove, or what is worse, behind wetted 
tatties, and suffer accordingly and here, as every medical officer who has 
been m India can attest, are two of the most positive sources, not only of 
rheumatism, but of fever and palsy, amongst both His Majesty’s and the Com 
pany’s troops. 

It is, we should imagine, scarcely necessary to observe, how baneful the 
climate of our Asiatic dominions is, to those men who have nny tendency to 
mental derangement , perhaps no exciting cause for complaints of this nature 
lias oftener been adduced than that of inordinate heat * it is particularly noticed 
by Pinel in his admirable Treatise on Insanity Cox, an English writer on 
the same disease, and Dr Arnott, have fully testified the correctness of the 
distinguished 1 renchnun 6 assumption , and I am concerned to say, that I have 
myself witnessed but too many deplorable instances of madness amongst the 
troops of the Coromandel coast, to nave any doubts on this point 

But, perhaps, of all diseases, that to which the climate of India proves most 
uugemal is scrofula , no man with an hereditary right to that affliction should 
on any account be sent to India, where I have never known one individual with 
the malady iu his habit who enjoyed tolerable health for ten months together 
Soldiers so tainted are fit for nothing but lumbering up an hospital , and for the 
most part, after lingering a few years, burdens to themselves, and to the Regi 
merits to which they belong, fall a prey to the most frightful and ravaging 
ulcers. How this baneful effect of a hot climate, uuon persons bo unfortunately 
predisposed, is best to be accounted for, it may be difficult to say , the long 
state of darkness in which we have wandered regarding the proximate cause of 
affections of this iutnre, leaves us little more than a conjecture , I have myself 
almost a conviction, that one of the great sources of the evil is a deficiency of 
front m the blood , a notion best supported by the fact of the advantage that is 
invariably derived from the use of the preparations of that metal m strenuous 
disorders. This is, however, altogether unconnected with the effect of climate 
in such ailments , regarding which, we may so far presume, that as laxity of 
the solids, and a general deficiency of bodily vigour, are known to be the con 
etont concomitants of the complaint, such a condition will be greatly increased 
in those territories where the extreme heat is found to enervate m no common 
degree. 

Ab to the benefit or bad consequences to be looked for from a residence in 
India for snch young men os have a predisposition to consumption , an opinion 
cannot be given with too much caution , and it must be owned that, as far as 
enlisting recruits for our foreign dominions goes, it were certainly wisest to 
take no person whatever of doubtful stamina one thing is certain, that 
although the malady in qaestaon is to be met with in Hindustan, it is by no 
means so frequent there as in Europe. We all have seen the good often done 
by a speedy removal to a milder air when this hydra first threatens , indeed a 
change! of place, of whatever nature, would seem then to have a happy 


* Exerting its direet influence on the bmn, in the organic defect of which be* the seat of 
the disease , for I cannot for & moment suppose (however hitherto it may have been beyond 
our power to discover, in erory instance, the exact morbid condition) that any other oauss 
than a oorporeal one can exist lor an aberration of intellect (see HaLliday s excellent work on 
Insanity, just published) 

+ See Russel on Scrofula —It would appear, by some experiments lately made bv Englo- 
hart of Gottingen, that the red co lor -of the enter of the blood is owing to the iron it oontauu, 
hsvtng deprived a portion nf the cruor of its iron, it became colorless 

X I have known several persons with the seeds of consumption in their frame, who, by a 
frequent change of climate, effectually succeeded m averting the calamity altogether , on* of 
these, and he is the only on* of his family whom the disease has spared, want end returned 
three different times to India always waking th* change when he found the enemy thrsatso 
«d an snack 
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effect la preventing the suppuration of tubercle*, therefore* the warm clime 
ot Asia, we should say, might be safely recommended , for such, for instance, 
« have simply a disposition to phthisis, but on whom the enemy has as yet 
made no direct attack , and more especially it might be deemed eligible for 
those ranks who were not under the necessity of exposing themselves to all 
the hardships which, as we have above noticed, the lower orders must eocoun 
ter in the toind zone. On the other hand, when the disorder has once made 
a fatal breach in the lungs, alas 1 the weakness and decay are infinitely has 
tetied bj the enervating influence of excessive heat, and death soon ends the 
scene Where the greatest risk lies, then, I shall not take it upon me to de 
cide , With such facts in their possession, parents may It is a lamentable 
truth, that there is but too often merely a choice of evils in this lower world, 
m which we are evidently destined in many instances to be purified by suffering . 
on such occasions, we can but act according to the best ot our judgment and 
moral feeling, and wait with patience the result. Of this we may be sure, 
that should we merit his mercy, the great Disposer of events will settle all in 
the manner most essentially conducive to our ultimate happiness. 

To conclude, I must beg that it may not for a moment be imagined, from 
the observations I have here advanced, that any the slightest implication was 
intended to bear reference to those liberal and able men who direct the affairs 
of oux Asiatic possessions The prosperity of that great branch of our foreign 
empire well proves the justice and humanity with which it is governed The 
continually fortunate termination of our eastern wars, and all our other diffi 
eulties in that quarter, at a period too when Europe trembled auder the 
scourge of the modern Attila, and down to these later times, sufficiently tes- 
tifies the talent which controlled Nor can the smallest blame attach to the 
authority which now presides over the medical department immediately con- 
nected with the passing of recruits for India zeal and assiduity are there as 
conspicuous, as private character is benevolent and estimable In the mother 
country the evil consequences were not seen, and could onl> be remedied by 
representations from the distant territory m which thev were felt , represent- 
ations which, if we may judge from the result, must have been as strongly 
urged as they were speedily attended to 
The remarks offered m these pages, I conld wish to be regarded as altogether 
of a general nature , most of them first occurred to me while I was on the 
coast of Coromandel, up warns of tnirty years ago, when in Medical charge of a 
large military station, which afforded me many opportunities of ascertaining 
the certain effects of a hot climate on the health of soldiers 
I have latelv been much gratified to learn that many, nay all of those mad 
vertencies which I have touched on are now happily corrected , so that this 
communication might by some be considered as superfluous , a fnend, how- 
ever, in whose opinion I have much faith, seems disposed to think that in a 
medical point of view, and altogether independent of its politico economical 
nature, it might be a useful manual for Bach fathers as had sous for whom 
they looked towards Hindustan as a land of destination. I have, therefor®, 
in this hope, ventured to lay it before the public ? closing all I have to say by 
expressing a sincere wish, that India may long shine the brightest jewel in the 
diadem of our beloved monarch, and ever prosper as England's best school for 
all that is noble, liberal and virtuous 


Mhow Races—' Ths Whim Posse 

On the last day of the Mhow races, 5th December, a u whim purse," as it is 
called in the Bombay papers, was run for between a bullock and a tattoo, which 
terminated according to the following ofictal report— 

Kagoo’a Dun Bullock 1 

Baggajee’e Tattoo Mote© 2 
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This race created great amusement, and expectation wma on tiptoe to e» ho% 
at would turn out — the bullock was in high galloping order, and came to th« 
scratch looking very like a winner The tattoo was of the true fighting cast, 
-n ith short hair and long teeth, and his tail in notches At starting, the bullock 
made a jump for the lead, and by just granng the tattoo's side with his horn- 
somewhat accelerated his pace , hut the bullock galloped in high style, his tail 
proving of great assistance to the nder of the tattoo, who knowingly availed 
himself of it for some yards , then disdaining any further aid, be dropped the 
bullock’a tail, and won by a head. 
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THEORIES OF THE SaNSCRIT LANGUAGE. 

Professor Dugald Stewart, in his Phtloeophy of the Human flfiftd.taasup- 
posed, from the alleged striking affinity between the Greek and the Sanscrit 
languages (the estimate of which affinity he has derived from the information 
of others, not from hia own knowledge of Sanscrit), that the latter was fabri- 
cated from the Greek by the Brahmins within two generations after Alexan- 
der’s invasion of India, and brought to perfection upon the Greek model in the 
first century an tenor to the Christian era. An elaborate article, evidently 
from the pen of Mr Wilson, in reply to this theory, haa appeared at Calcutta,* 
and we insert an abridgment of this cations disquisition 

That the brief period of Alexander’s invasion, and the nominal subjection 
bf one or two Indian Princes to hia successors, in Syria, could have produced 
any marked and permanent impreoaion upon tne people of India, is to conoeiva 
effects wholly disproportional to their causes, and cannot be admitted, in the 
absence of any thing like positive proof That the connexion between India 
and Bactna was more likely to leave traces of its existence is possible in pro- 
portion to its longer duration , but the circumstances under which that was 
maintained, were also very unfavorable to the communication of the Greek 
language, literature and science to the Hindus 

The occupation of Bactnana by the Greeks originated in the division of the 
force left there by Alexander on his way to India which was between 11,000 
and 12,000 strong, and was probably more Asiatic and barbarian than Gre- 
cian. as he could not have weakened himself by parting with his best troops 
on the eve of encountering new and powerful enemies. The kingdom existed 
only about 130 years, during which period little or no communication appear* 
to have been maintained with the parent country What effect could this 
handful of Greeks have produced upon the language and literature of the 
country ? in which they were domesticated, and amidst a far more numerous 
population P For Bactnana is described as a rich and populous country, and 
the Greeks must have been thinly scattered m command of military posts, and 
in the duties of the Government What effect haa the residence of Europeans 
in India, m considerable numbers, for three centuries, produced upon India P 
What effect did eight centuries of Hahomedan rule, and a vast admixture of 
Mahomedan population, produce upon the Hindus ¥ and what influence did 
the long intercourse of the Greeks with Persia, and their final subjugation of 
it, exercise upon the language, literature, manners, and religion of that 
country 1 In fact, history shews that the Greeks m Perm became Persians , 
and no doubt those in Bactnana were changed, in a few generations, into Bac- 
tnans. The wider difference of religious belief and social organization pre- 
vents Mahomsdam and Christians (from becoming Hindus but the de- 
scendants of the Pat&na, and even of the Portuguese, are very nearly akm m 
other respects to the natives of Hindustan. A close examination of this part 
of the subject, and a reference to the experience of ages, show that the exist 
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tnc* of Greek rale oyer Bactna, for little more than a century, wu fully u 
unlikely, as the few montha' invasion of Alexander, to have wrought any 
important change in the condition, or the feelings, or tastes, of the Hindus. 
The real nature of the temporary connexion of the Greeks with Persia and 
Bactnana is well made out by Major Vans Kennedy, in an essay in the Bom- 
bay Tnmsficltons, which every one, before he makes the Utter % pu oiler in 
accounting for the relation between Greek and Sanscrit, would do well to 
read 

All these considerations, however, are nothing to the Profeasor, or to his 
great authority, Memere, who is himself following the very unsatisfactory 
proofs famished by Bayer — one blind curd leading another These philoso- 
phers conclude, that the Hindus must have derived all their science and 
philosophy from the Greeks of Bactnana, and that, not choosing to borrow the 
language, but wanting terms to express their new ideas, as well as to conceal 
those ideas from other castas, they set to work to invent a new language 
Meinere thinks, with good reason, that several generations would be required 
for this purpose , but the disciple makes light of the difficulty, and thinks that 
a much shorter period woula suffice, ‘ for with the Greek language before 
them an a model, and their own language as the raw material, where would be 
tho difficulty of manufacturing a different idiom, borrowing from the Greek 
the same or nearly the same system, in the flexions of nouns and conjugations 
of verbs, and thus disguising, by new te munitions and a new syntax, their 
native dialect V But the Professor forgets that there was the Greek language 
to leam, and the whole body of its science to acquire, before the one would be 
interpreted, or the other was required, for its interpretation This theory also 
only explains the adoption of the Greek Grammar .bat whence was the raw 
material derived, if that in its simple umnllected form, and not in abstract, 
bat most familiar terms, bore just as strong a resemblance to Greek, as in its 
grammatical construction 1 To say that the Hindus borrowed the Grammar, 
is helping us out of one difficulty only , but we shall have occasion to revert to 
this subject, and shall not dilate upon it here The proofs the Professor 
adduces of the feasibility of this process, is the fraud of Psilman azsr, and the 
Maccaronu., or kitchen Latin of the monks The arbitrary invention of an 
individual, unintelligible to all but himself, is a very different thing from the 
construction of a highly complex and systematic form of speech, recognised 
and cultivated over a vast extent of country and the kitchen Latin, however 
barbarous the compound was the result of a long and learned course of study, 
and the cultivation of Latin for centuries. There is no proof nor probability 
of any analogous ase of Greek in India, anterior to the appearance of Sanscrit, 
in any composition m which it is to be found. 

The language, thus invented, was, according to the Professor's theory, 
gradually camea to perfection between the days of Alexander and the era of 
Christianity In conjecturing this to have been the case he asserts, that the 
language was never contaminated by the lips of the vulgar — a fact of which 
there is no sort of proof It is a great mistake to suppose Sanscrit incapable 
of being adapted to the ordinary details of life, and ample evidence to the 
contrary occurs m the numerous domestic tales, and in the dramas of the 
Hindus , nor does the prohibition to utter sacred texts imply any injunction 
to abstain from speaking the language. If we cannot adduce positive proof that 
Sanscrit was once the spoken language of India, there is neither direct nor 
indirect evidence of the contrary As to the date assigned for the perfection 
of the language, it rests npon a supposition only of Mr Colebrooke’s, that 
many elegant waters flourished at that tune— that is to say, in the reign of 
Yikramaditya, or 63 years A C That so many classical waters should nave 
appeared so soon after Alexander’s time is to be explained only, Mr Stewart 
thinks, by the impetus, which the minds of the Hindus had received, and the 
new light they had acquired, by then recent intercourse with the Greek* and 
rei m a rrs . It seems, however, a very insufficient interval for the extensive 
and profound acquirement of a foreign language — the fabrication of a new one 
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upon its model — and the multiplication of classical writers, to out of whom, if 
there be any truth in the tradition on which their existence at this period rests, 
flounahed at Ougein, far from the scene of Alexander’s conquests, and the 
sphere of Grecian or Persian intercourse. 

Mr Stewart proceeds ‘ according to the idea which has been suggested, 
we may expect to find Sanscrit as widely diffused as the order of Brahmins , 
indeed, if there be any foundation for the foregoing conjectures, it was pro 
bably in the possession of every Brahmin, in the course of one or two gener- 
ations after Alexander’s invasion ” Writers in Europe talk of Brahmins as 
if they were an order of Franciscans or Dominicans, m Spain or Italy, under 
a common chief, and all subject to the Pope. They forget the vast extent of 
India, the immense numbers that mhabit it, and that the Brahmins form a 
very large proportion of the population that they have nothing in common, 
except their birth, and a thread of cotton over one shoulder, and that they 
pursue all the reputable occupations of social life like any other class of men 
They are, m fact, a unmerous and powerful nation, from which the chief func 
tionanea, both of the religion and the civil government of the State, should be 
chosen , but they are no priesthood, and have no hierarchy To suppose a 
simultaneous combination of, perhaps, twenty millions of men to make and 
learn a new language, and teach it to their children, bo that in two generations 
every Brahmin should gabble a jargon unknown to his grandaire, is a mon 
Btrous absurdity , and e\en if we rebtrict the assertion to those Brahmins who 
made study their peculiar avocation we shall still have numbers and space to 
contend vnth, and the absence of all possible conspiracy or combination. It 
may be aakea also, if the Hindus were ignorant of science and philosophy 
before Alexander’s invasion how came so numerous a portion to be suddenly 
seized with such a passion for it, and if they were untaught in the rudiments 
of literature, how cime they to conceive the idea of modelling their own lan- 
guage on the Greek Grammar, and execute it with such rapid success f 

If they were addicted to literature and philosophical speculation before 
Alexander's time, as we know they were, why should they not have also had a 
cultivated language 1 The Professor states, that many prools might be given 
that a knowledge of Greek was spread over India soon alter the Christian era. 
It were to be wished that he had favored us with the^e proofs. The one he 
does give, a Greek letter to Augustus from an Indian Prince, is anything but 
satisfactory The existence of such a letter rests on mere gossip Nicolaus 
DamaBcenue told Strabo he had seen it but allowing that such a letter was 
sent, it is very improbable that the Pnnce wrote it himself and even then it 
proves uothmg Ine Nawab of the Carnatic addressed an English petition to 
an English Parliament, and the Raja of Tanjore writes English ub well as 
Tamil it does not, therefore, follow that all their subjects, or even any num- 
ber of them, are acquainted with the English language, and we know that 
they are not The quotation from Richardson statmg that “ the language of 
Greece was early cultivated m the East” is uncandid , for Richardson is 
speaking of the times of the lower empire, and the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean — India was no more m his contemplation than Mexico or Peru. 

The Professor next adverts to the mention made by Mr Wilkins of the 
extent to which Sanscnt enters into the spoken dialects of Hindustan, and 
observes, that ae the learned language in use amongst the pries te (quasi Brah 
mans) must necessarily have m mg led itself with their vernacular tongues, we 
may everywhere expect to find it more especially in abstract and scientific 
words, incorporated with the different dialects Bpoken in India This is true, 
and it would be equally true whether the language considered classical warn 
primitive or borrowed The fact, therefore does not affect the origin of San- 
scrit, except that in as far as the words are those of dailv and familiar appli- 
cation, as is the case w the dialects of Gangetic Hindustan, it seems most pro- 
bable that Sanscnt was a Bpoken language broken down into vanons dialects, 
which were fitted with new grammatical combinations, and that it is to India 
what Latin ia to Europe. This part of the subject appears referred to, merely 
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to revert to the specimen of mixed dialect eontamed in the Polmo Jfc&fcmu, 
a favorite specimen of monkish Latin with the Professor, and to repeat the 
old story of the deception practised on Major Wilford. “Should the Polano 
JCddtan* be put into the hands of a Roman scholar,” Stewart observes, “ aa 
m ancient composition, by some Scotsman who was disposed to amuse him- 
self with hia credulity (following the examples of those Brahmins who practised 
on the easy faith of Major WUford), what a fund of speculation would be sug- 
gested to him by the strange medley l ° A sneer in a parenthesis ! backed by 
nine pages of Wilford’s own ingenuous account of the imposition, which could 
only nave been practised on a novice and enthusiast, and which was detected 
the moment suspicion was awakened So far, indeed, is the histoiy of thin 
fraud from furnishing any ground to doubt the authenticity of standard San- 
sent works, that the result was highly favorable to the character of those 
best known , for if frauds are so easily discoverable, which is really tbs caw, 
we may learn, to feel confidence where careful scrutiny can find no cheat. 
However, all this has nothing whatever to do with the history of the Sanscrit 
language, and the allusion was unnecessary, except to swell the book to gratify 
an unamiable feeling at Wilford’s expense, or to produce an unfair bias in the 
min d of the reader 

The Professor then conjectures, “that the Sanscrit was not formed in con- 
sequence of any deep and systematical design, but began in a sort of slang, or 
gipsy jargon, a sort of kitchen Greek, in which the priests conversed with 
one another on topics not fit for profane ears. The convenience they expe- 
penenced in the use of this, would naturally suggest the employment of it in 
their written communication Bj and would gradually lead to its cultivation on 
grammatical principles” This mnst surely have been a longer business than 
a systematic manufacture, and must have been the work of much more than 
two generation 8 , and the Professor is here bIbo thinking of monks and friars, 
gathered in clusters, under certain rules, conespondmg by return of port, 
and not of a numerous tnbe, thousands of miles apart, holding little or no 
communication, 

Mr Stewart next proceeds to get nd of those theories of the ongm of the 
Sanscrit language which stand in the way of its fabrication from a gipsy 
jargon or kitchen Greek. 

The first is the idea that it was once a spoken tongue, and had become the 
bams of various dialects in the East, as the Latin language became Italian in 
Italy, Spanish in Spam, and French m France This doctnne he pronounces 
as utterly untenable , and vet most decisively, although unintentionally, con 
firms it. He observes, “ whilst the different Romanic tonguea display the most 
unequivocal marks of their common origin, m the numberless words which, 
may be traced obviously to Latin roots, the Syntax of all them, including 
under this title the vanous inflections of nounB and verbs, has undergone a 
total alteration.” Now this is precisely what has taken place m the dialect* 
of Bnj, Behar, Mithila, Bengal and Orissa, and others of the vernacular 
languages of India numberless words are obviously traceable to Sanscrit 
roots, but the 8} stem of inflexion is wholly distinct. 

“ How essentially different” he proceeds, “ is that affinity described by Mr 
Brown, between Sanscrit ana Greek, or exhibited in the reserablaooe of ih* 
inflexion of the words in these two languages." What has this to do with 
the assertion it is addaced to disprove P The dialects of the East, it ts said* 
•re derived from Sanscrit and Greek it has been conjectured, that they may 
be derived from a common primeval tongue, but no one has called Sanscrit a 
derivative from Greek except, indeed, the worthy Professor himself, although 
he now ruthlessly demolishes the phantom of hia own creation l Mr. Coie- 
brooke, whose conjecture he quotes to condemn it, supposes that San* 
sent, PahJavi and Greek, derived their common origin from one primeval 
tongue Sir William Jones entertained the same notion. The ongin of Greek, 
Sanscrit, German and Latin, form a common source, is the opinion of Bo op 
•ad Klaproth , and in the Am PolyploOaaf the latter, and in a work perfectly 
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accessible to Dugald Stewart, the supplement to the EncyclopaidM Brxtanmaa, 
these languages, with others allied to them, are affiliated as the progeny of a 
common parent, under the class of Indo-Teutomc languages. As, therefor®, 
Sanscrit was not a derivative from Greek, the relation it bears to that lan- 
guage is not necessarily regulated by the laws which are inferable from what 
has taken place in the evolution of the Romanic tongues from Latin, oi~of the 
Indian dialects from itself 

The difficulty which Dngald Stewart finds in conceiving how a tongue, 
which was once spoken oveT regions of such vast extent, should have ceased 
to be a living language, will be no difficulty at all to those who know what 
changes language without a standard literature undergoes. The greater part, 
at least three fourths, of the people of India ne\ er advanced beyond the sim 
pleat elements of learning, and having no guide for their phraseology, admitted 
into it gradual but great alterations. The disturbing causes of foreign con- 
quest and domestic discord have been also tolerably active in Hindustan for 
many centimes, and abundantly contributed to change the national forms of 
speech ample proof exists of tne effects of such causes, not only in Sanscrit, 
but in dialects which were unquestionably spoken, and not very long ago 
Books written in Hindi, and in a simple style uo longer back than the reign 
of Akber, are now intelligible to bat few of the natives of those districts in 
which the language employed was then the current speech and m like manner 
old Ganare and Tamil hooks are unintelligible to the natives of the Deccan. 
In the same manner new dialects have sprung up, and the Hindustani, which 
m now so extensively understood dates its literature at least no farther back 
than the reign of Aurung7ebe ,and was undoubtedly formed long subsequently 
to the introduction of the Mahomedan rule 


It seems, Mr Stewart observes, equally inconceivable how a language so 
very perfect should have grown up, contrary to the analogy of every one he 
knows from popular and casual modes of speech how do all languages grow 
up P Was the complicated Grammar of the Greek, or the intricate construe 
tion of the Latin, coeval with the first u*e of either ot those languages ? Or 
was there never a period when they existed as popular and casual modes of 
Bpeech alone? 

The same objection, the difficulty of conceiving its possibility, Mr Stewart 
applies to Mr Hamilton’s theoiy that “ the Brahmins entered India as con- 
querors, bringing with them their language religion mid civil institutions ” 
That there is no satisfactory proofs of such an event may be granted , but in 
theory we see no difficulty in conceiving the possibility of its occurrence, and 
to ns it seems a much more rational probability than the Protestor's develop- 
ment of Sanscrit irom kitchen Greek in the course of two generations 

Professor Stewart admits that % more formidable objection is suggested by 
this consideration, that the Sanscrit is represented by Borne as bearing more 
resemblance to the Latin than the Greek To which he observes, in reply, 
“ although 1 have supposed with Memera the first rude draught of the San 
sent to have been formed soon after Alexander’s invasion had introduced the 
learned m India to an acquaintance with the Greek language and philosophy, 
this supposition was not meant to exclude other languages from having contri- 
buted their share to its subsequent enrichment The long commercial inter 
course of the Romans with India both by sea and land, accounts sufficiently 
for any affinity which may subsist between Sanscnt and Latin.” The learned 
Professor has here forgotten that he admits Sanscrit to have been brought to 
its perfection in the century before Christianity, and we doubt if the Romans 
had held a long intercourse with India previous to that time. Nor do we think 
it accounts, under any period of duration, for the affinity that subsists be- 
tween the two languages , we can scarcely think the Hindus waited for Roman 
commerce before they had words for a nose (ndsa naeus), the mind (?natuw 
mens), to give (d& dare), to stay (stha stare), clothes ( vastra vestas), or that 
the occasional visits of a tew traders gave the Hindus the substantive verb at 
(ewe) to be, in moat of its moods and tenses— the terminations of masculine, 
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f enun mo and neuter nouns, us a, uj» — the formation of the present and pest 
participles, the gerunds and Bupines, and a variety of simple as -wall as inflected 
forma, which, exist in vast numbers m the Sauscnt language, and make the 
resemblance between Sanscrit and Latin infinitely stronger than between San- 
scrit and Greet 

If, however, the Professor finds it so easy to explain the intermixture of 
Greek and Latm, how will he »r count for the Teutonic affinities? History 
helps him here neither to a few months’ invasion, a year’s contiguous rule, 
nor protracted commercial intercourse yet this affinity was pointed out in an 
early number of the Edxnbutgk .fiei'iw It is since further established m the 
Supplement to the Encjfdojycedia It is instanced to a considerable extent by 
F SchlegeJ and Bopp, ui his English dissertation, observes, “ we dare boldly 
affirm, that the language of UJphil vs has ft closer resemblance to the Sanscrit 
than the English, although in the 1 itter, as belonging to the Teutonic stock, 
there is not extant any grammatical inflection which might not with facility bo 
deduced from the Gothic ’ He gives numerous examples of the resemblance 
between them in the inflexions of the words, some of which are peculiar to 
the two How did the Hindus contrive to borrow these, to fabricate that lan- 
guage of shreds and patches which Professor Stewart would make of the 
Sanscrit ? 

Of another objection, which appears to us nevertheless of great weight. 
Professor Stewart makes light In the article of the A dmburgh Renew to 
which he has referred, it is observed, * to adopt the hypothesis of the learned. 
Bayer, we must suppose the inhabitants of Hindustan must have waited till 
Alexander the Great conquered Lactna, in order to obtam appellations for the 
most endearing ties of nature, and to enable them to express the venerable 
relations of father and mother” To this Professor Stewart replies, the 
hypothesis of Baver here is nasi oncened That matters little let the pas- 
sage be read then, “the hypothesis of the learned Stewart” and how is it 
metl “It by no means follows, from the similarity between the Sanscrit 
names for particular objects and those in the Greek, that the Indians, till the 
invasion of Alexander, had no words of the same import in their native 
tongue.” But how happened it that they had the same words 2 Of course, 
they had terms for father, mother, brother, daughter— for eating, drinking, 
standing and seeing— for day and night, and for different parts of the body, 
and alao in all likelihood for the elementary numerals But how came these 
to be Greek f They were not terms of science and could not possibly have 
been borrowed for ordinary use, had expressions of different origin been pre- 
viously current 

There is stall another argument for the independent existence of the Sans 
ent before the days of Alexander to which the Professor has not adverted, 
although it is exceedingly obvious, and is grounded on one of the first prmci 
plea of etymological speculation 

The rule might have been inferred from the passage he has quoted from 
Leibnitz, m which that acute reaaoner directs particular attention to be paid, 
in investigating the history of a language, to the names of townB woods, 
rivers and men, or ** omnia nomiha qwx loe-cmus prvprta and which lead us, 
he says, to the sacred recesses of an ancient tongue Let the Sanscrit be tried 
by this test Let us take the names of places and persons specified by the 
writers of Alexander’s history, and we shall find, notwithstanding the blunders 
and corruptions of the original writers, of those who gleaned from them all 
their knowledge, or of the ignorant copyists who multiplied their mistakes, 
that they give us not only simple but compound terms, not only root* but 
inflexions, such as they exist to the present day They show both the raw 
material and the finished manufacture, and prove beyond the possibility of 
■contradiction that both the words and the Grammar of thq Sanscrit l&nguago 
were at least coexistent with Alexander 

The Greek writers speak of Abwares as a monarch north of the Punjab, 
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who sent ambassadors to Alexander They have confounded, in this and in 
other instances, the names of countries with those of their Sovereigns, in the 
same way that Shakeepeare poetically uses France and En glan d for the kings 
of those States. Thus Abuares, or Abkxsaras, is the name ofthe south-western 
part of Cashmere It is a compound word, formed by grammatical rales of the 
preposition a 6 /a, “ up, ’ and the noon sQra, the latter of whioh is a regular den 
vative from an * to go ” We may translate the term by uplands or highlands 

The sage Calanut , who accompanied the Greeks on their return, is said to 
have been so denominated from his usually addressing persons with the saint 
ation talc which was a term of benedictory import The term however, is 
properly k-aJy&na, which means “ propitiousness ’ or “ good fortune,” and is 
stall commonly used either interrogatively or benedictively, as kalydnam astx i 
“ is all well 1" or kalydnam astit, be all well or simply kcili/anam The name 
of the ascetic Calanus corrects the defective reading of the benediction, which 
we may easily suppose was implicitly understood at first by the Greeks, and 
easily transformed m the course of transcription before it reached Am an 

Porus and Taxiles are both Sanscrit names the first may be Purus or 
P aunts, the former of which 13 the name of a pnnce m tho Makdbhdrat, and 
the latter that of his dynasty and is dpnved from pn “ to please ’ Tar-Ue* is 
the name of the country or city ot Jahhuld, a compound of taJcska, “ chip- 
ping, and *Ua, ‘ a rock or stone " 

Brachman or Brahmin will be acknowledged to bo intended for Brahman , 
bat Brahman is a derivative word agreeably to the rule fur forming patrooy 
mics, and comes from Brahmd, the deity from whom the tnbe descended 
Brahmd is also a regular derivative from vmh or Ink, * to increase,” implying 
the multiplication ol all thmga from one creator 

Gsrmanes, or Sermanea are properly AVamanav, religious ascetics, who 
exhaust themselves with penance, from srama, ' to undergo fatigue, penance, 
or mortification ” 

Another rehgious class is called Pramnce they aie not sufficiently particu- 
larized for us to know exactly who they wore, but they are possibly the teachers, 
of theNvaya or logical school, who require evidence, or pramuna, for what 
they believe — Pr&mdnas, or PidmamJcs might be applied to them 

The Greeks sometimes translated appellations as in the case of the Gymno- 
tophxsts, the naked sages, Sanydsxs, and Du/ambara * So also the Hylwb it, or 
“dwellers m woods,” which is a literal translation of Vanapraetha — the desig- 
nation of the member of the third order, or anchoret, to whom it is prescribed 
by Menu, to dwell in a forest Now in this compound we have a derivative 
noun vdna, a forest hermitage, from tana, a wood and a compound verb, or 
pro, pro, before the root gthd (stare) to stay or be , ’ abundance of verbal and 
grammatical affinities to Greek and Latin co temporary with Alexander 

It ib scarcely necessary to quote the case of C hu nd ray up f as, Sandrocottus, or 
as correctly read Sandrm opitts, from chandra, “ the moon, J and guptas a-um, 
past partieiple ot gup, “ to preserve ’ We have, no doubt, a similar compound 
in Svsicotius a Hindu officer in Alexanders service, which should be Sasigup- 
tae — also, the “ moon protected, ’ from sasi, ‘ the moon,” from a fancied 
resemblance of the spots on that luminary to a sasa, or ‘ hare " Sangoeva is 
undoubtedly iianpiyo, a name of note iu Hindu poetry as one of the chief 
interlocutors in the Mahdbhdrat, derived from earn, comprehensive prefix, 
and java, ‘ who conquers,’' from the root y», “ to vanquish,” Schlegel, in hia 
Indische Bibluthek, has noticed other Indian names in their Grecian disguises, 
as Chandramat in Xandrames—Anutrajit, or rather, perhaps, AmitraJcrdnta, in 
Anxitrokaies — Saubhdgyasma in Sophagtsenos — Ketu in KeUus — and Suryadeva 
in Soroadexos Whatever may be thought of the particular venficationB here, 
it is clear that the Greek names are formed on principles of perpetual recur- 
rence in Sanscrit, and leave no doubt of their origin from that language, and 
of its being consequently fully formed at the tune the terms were borrowed. 

The Ganga of the Greeks will unquestionably be admitted to be the Ganga 
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tl the Hindni which is a derivative from gun*, H to go ” We have also on 
this river theJPrani, or “ eastern people,” the PrdcJiyas, or people of Pnichi, 
“ the east,” a compound of pra (prae), and ° to move,” one of a senes of 
analogous formataone, as rratlcAi, “the west,” CdlcJu “the north,” the 
inflexions of which are the a objects of a special grammatical rule. 

The names of the mere in the Punjab are, with one or two exceptions, 
readily verifiable The Sindkv is the Indus, the iJydaspti, or as Ptolemy 
writes it, Jjuiaxjxg, and which should probably be Vulastts, is the YiUutha — 
the JJydraotee ja the Airava-U . — arid the Hypfuuw, or Bipkane, probably, the 
Vtpdsa — the origin of which terms is in general accounted for satisfactorily 
enough by Sanscrit Grammar and Hindu legend 

We shall conclude theBe Temarka with one more examples, which is connected 
with Indian History as well as Grammar Aman saya, that the Pandaean 
country was denominated after Pandcea the daughter of Hercules, being the 
country which he governed, and he adds, that Hercules was particularly vene- 
rated by the Suraeeni, the people on the Jobares, whose chief cities were 
Mathura and CUwobora* There is some inaccuracy and perplexity in this 
account , and the Greek, after the fashion of his country, has converted some 
Indian hero or deini god into Hercules , but with very moderate allowances in 
some of the cases only and also some consideration for erroneous transcrip- 
tion, which in classical works, as far as regards foreign terms is still more 
extensile than is generally suspected we have no difficulty in recognizing both 
persona and places Maihttra is still Mathura, or Muttra on the Jobares , 
probably Jootanet , for Yamuna, or Jumna. Alewolora* cannot be identified, 
unless we conceive it some corruption of the Greek mode of representing 
Krishnapura, the city of Krishna, which would apply to several places in this 
direction The whole was the territory of the Pandavas, or Pandaet the sons 
of P&ndxL, by his wife Pntkd, who was the daughter of Sura, or ‘ the hero,” 
king of the people, called m Sanscrit Surasena, and in Greek Surastm, the 
people who were a host (shut) ol heroes These examples might very easily 
he multiplied, bat we know not what farther confirmation can be needed, to 
show that, when Alexander mvaded India, persons and places bore genuine 
Sanscrit appellatives, some of which were connected with ancient traditions, 
and were long pnor to that event Their existence, however as contemporary 
instances, is e^aaliV fatal to the theory of their subsequent ongm, and proves 
the impossibility of the general construction of the Sanscrit language being 
stolen from the Greek Grammar That Greek owes anything to San sent is 
equally improbable, and has never been conjectured The common origin of 
both, aa well as of Latin and German, from some primitive tongue, as con- 
jectured by Sir Wm Junes Colebrooke, Schlegel, and Bopp, is much the 
most satisfactory mode of accounting for the resemblances, m radicals and 
derivatives, which ao remarkably characterize the family 


Hatched Eggs 

The people of Cochin China have a very singular fancy m regard to eggs. 
Sir Qraufurd, after describing part of an entertainment at the house of a person 
of high rank, says M One of the Cochin Chinese dainties served up on this 
occasion ought not to be omitted , it consisted of three bowls of hatched eggs 
When we expressed some surprise at the appearance of this portion of the 
repast, one of our Cochin Chinese attendants observed with much naivete, 
that hatched eggs formed a delicacy beyond the reach of the poor, and only 
adapted for pereOns of distinction. On inquiry we. in fact, found that they 
eofit some thirty per cent more in the market than fresh ones. It seems they 
always form a distinguished part of every great entertainment , and it is the 
practice, when invitations are given out, to set the hens to hatch. The ffite 
takes place about the tenth or twelfth day from this period— the eggs being 
then considered as npe and exactly in the state most agreeable to tne palate 
ox a Cochin Chinese epicure ” 
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DkpALCATION Uf TUB RZGISTBY AT UaDBAS 

The pipers laid before the House of Commons respecting the office of Re- 
gistrar of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras,* enable us to draw up 
for the information qf our readers a compendious statement of the very de 
plorable transaction to which they relate, and ■which will probably occupy the 
attention of Parliament early in the ensuing session. 

In pursuance of an Act passed in the 39th and 40th of the late King, c 79, 
the Recorder’s Court at Fort St Geoige was erected into a Supreme Court of 
Judicature for the settlement and its dependent territories, by a Royal Charter, 
dated £6tk December 1800, which was promulgated at Madras on the 4th 
September 1801, when the functions of the Rei. orders Court ceased, the Re- 
corder, Sir Thomas Strange, being appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court , Henry Qwilkm, Esq , and Benjamin Sullivan, Esq , were appointed 
Puisne Justices. The Court was invested with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
(in addition to the ordinary powers of a Court of Law and Equity), and thereby 
had authority to grant letters of Administration of the effectB of pereons dying 
within the limits of the Court The appointment ot its ministerial officers, 
including the Registrar, was vested in the Supreme Court by the same autho- 
rity, videlicet, the Statute and the letters Patent. 

The 21st section of the Act before quoted, after stating that great inconve- 
niences had arisen from the practice of granting letters of Administration in 
India, in cases where the next of kin or creditors of the deceased do not apply 
for the same, to persons calling themselves friends of the deceased, enacts as 
follows That after the 1st day of March 1801 when any British subject 
should die intestate within either of the Presidencies, or the territories subor- 
dinate thereto, and, upon the return of the citation to be issued from the 
proper Ecclesiastical Court no next of kin or ertufitor should appear and make 
out their claim to the administration of the effects of the intestate to the 
satisfaction of the Court, the Registrar of Buch Court shall apply for, 
and such Court is directed to grant letters ad colligenda or of administration 
by virtue whereof such Registrar shall collect the assets of the deceased, and 
shall bring them for safe custody into such Court, and account for them regu 
larlv, in lie manner as ig now bv law provided in cases where assets are vested 
in the hands of any officer of the Court under or by virtue of the equitable 
jurisdiction ot any such Court 

By a subsequent Act, 65 Geo III, c. 84, some doubts existing under the 
preceding Act, in regard to the administration of Estates, were removed, and it 
was further enacted (Sec. 5) that in all cases where the Registrar became admin- 
istrator under the aforesaid Act, besides filing an inventory and account 
current^ he should enter into a book kept bv him for that purpose separate 
and distinct accounts of the Estates and of the effects which come to his hands, 
and of all payments on account of the Estates, and of all debts due by or to the 
Bame , which book should be kept m the Registrar’s Office, and be open to in 
spection , and that twice in the year he should prepare schedules to be delivered 
in open Court of the state of the administrations so granted to him, which 
Bchpdulee should be filed of record in the Courts, ana be published in the 
gazettes of the respective Presidencies and in the London Gazette. 

In order to provide for the safe custody of the money or effects of the sui 
tors m the Court of Fort St George, the letters Patent ordained that all mo- 
nies, securities, and effects of suitors, which shall be ordered into Court or 
to be deposited therein for safe custody, shall be paid into or deposited m the 
Companra Local Treasury subject to the orders and directions of the Supreme 
Court , the Company being responsible for the money and effects so deposited, 
in the same manner aa formerly in respect to money or effects deposited under 


* The*© papers are in two part*, vu , such as relate to the Court of Directors (ordered to 
be printed 25th June), and such u relate to the Board of Comini« loners for the Affairs of 
IudU (onUced to be printed, 7 th July) 
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the authority of the Mayor's Court at Madras , and the Directors are autho- 
rized to appoint an Accountant-General of the Supreme Court, to carry into 
effect the orders of the said Court relating to the receipt and payment or de 
livery of the suitor’s money or effects. 

At the penod when the change took place m the Court of Judicature at 
Madras, the Registrar of the Court of Recorder was Mr Gilbert Ricketts, 
■who had arrived at the Presidency in September 1791 as a Cadet, who became 
a Practitioner in the Mayor’s Court m December 1792, and was admitted into 
the Court of Recorder, as Advocate, Attorney and Proctor, when that Court 
was constituted by the Charter of Justice of 1798. He was appointed its 1’ro- 
thonotary and Registrar in the year 1800, in succession to George Taylor, who 
had been Registrar in the Mayor’s Court When the letters Patent creating a 
new Court of Judicature at Madras were granted by ins Majesty, Mr Ricketts 
was m England, by leave, on account of his health with permission to re- 
sume his ofhce of Prothonotuy and Registrar on his return He applied 
for and obtained permission from the Court of Directors in February 1801, 
to return to Madras “ to practice in his profession as Prothonotary and Regis- 
trar of the Recorder’s Court there “ Mr Ricketts reached Madras on the 29th 
Julv 1801 and m the Madnxt Gazette of the 6th beptember 1801 it is an- 
nounced, that on the previous dav his Majesty a Charter constituting the 
Supreme Court was read and proclaimed , that the Hon Sir T A. Strange took 
thfe usual oaths as Chief Justice, and the Hon Mr Justice GwiUim and Mr 
Justice Sullivan as Puisne Justices and that the Court then proceeded to the 
nomination of its officers, when G Ricketts, Esq , was appointed Prothonotary 
and Registrar, Ac 

The rules prepared bv the Judges of the Supreme Court with tables of fees, 
were submitted, 2nd beptember 1802, according to the provisions of the Char- 
ter, to the Governor m Council of Fort bt George for allowance, and were 
approved and confirmed accordingly, on the 24th of the same month In the 
list of officers in the Supreme Court, apnended to the rules, we find the name 
of Gilbert Ricketts, Esq , as Registrar and Prothonotary 

It thus appears that the Registrar of the Supreme Court was an officer ap- 
pointed by the Judges of the Court, and that his functions aa Administrator of 
the Estates of certain persons dying intestate were defined by the Act of Parlia- 
ment The Statute does not specifically declare that the Registrar shall 
give security for the trust so reposed in him it is enacted that this officer 
shall collect the assets, and brrog them into Court, and “he shall account 
for them regularly, in like manner as xs now by law provided in cases where 
assets are vested in the hands of any officer of tne Coart under or by virtue of 
the equitable jurisdiction of any such Court " The Charter constituting the 
Supreme Court directs that aJl persons, to whom letters of administra- 
tion are committed, shall give security by bond with two sureties, but 
it expressly excepts the Registrar of the Court taking administration under 
the 21st section of the 39th and 40th Geo III, e 79 The rules laid 
down by the Judges contain no provision for the security of the monies 
m transitu in the hands of their Registrar, although it certainly was corope 
tent for the Judges to make such provision for, immediately on the discovery 
of Mr Ricketts’ deficiencies, the Court not only directed that the proceeds of 
the Estates of deceased persona to which the Registrar administered, as well 
as all suitors’ monies, shonld be paid into the Company’s Treasury, bnt obliged 
tiie then Registrar to enter into a bond with three sureties, in the sum of a 
lac of pagodas (shout £40 000), conditioned faithfully to discharge his trust 
aa Administrator to such Estate# of deceased persons to which he may fvdminia- 
ter, and truly to account for all such sums as may pass through his hands in 
that capacity in their progress to the Company's Treasury 

It would appear that a neglect of the orders of the Court of Directors, with 
respect to forwarding the testamentary registers, inventories, and accounts 
current, from Madras to England, had occurred long anterior to the year 1802. 
A despatch of the Court of Directors to the Governor m Council, dated 12th 
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February in that year, contains the following passage “We are greatly sur- 
prised that you have not as vet sent us any of the Wills and Administrations 
registered at Madras since the end of the year 1793, though ne have several 
times directed you to transmit them regularly We were informed by your 
letter of the 15th October 1799, that von waited the arrival of the Recorder to 
apply to him on the subject, having repeatedly applied to the Mayor's Court 
without success , he arrived some time in the Bame month, but we nave heard 
nothing more respecting it We, therefore, positively direct that you transmit 
the same to us to the latest period possible by the fiist ships despatched to 
England after the receipt of this letter, or that you acquaint us with the 
circumstance which prevents your so doing ” 

In explanation of the reasons why the practice of transmitting these neces 
«ary documents had fallen into disuse since 179 5, Sir Thom if. Stiange, the new 
Chief Justice, acquainted the Governor in Council (October 1902) that the 
Registrar received no salary, and, therefore, that he must be paid fur furnishing 
the copies for the Home Government, as for other specific services by a fee , 
and Mr Ricketts accordingly received a considerable sum from the lucal Go- 
vernment (sanctioned by the Court of Directors) for copies of these documents 
from the year 1793 the fee for the future was chargeable ou the estates. 

In the course of a correspondence between the local Government and the 
Supreme Court, with respect to a proposition of the Court of Directors, that 
the Accountant-General of the Supreme Court, instead ot receiving a salary, 
should he paid by a fee or percentage upon all sums which parsed through his 
hands, the Judges, who disclaimed any authority to interfere in regard to nu 
officer not appointed fas the Registrar was) by the Supreme Couit, suggested 
that, as the duties of the office were very trifling, they might bo consolidated 
with some other existing one, and its expense altogether saved , and thev sub 
mitted i rule or order, which was approved by the Governor in Conned for sim- 
plifying the duties of the Accountant-General of the Court By this rule, when 
money or securities belonging to any suitor shall be ordered to be paid or de- 
posited in the Company’s Tieasury, the party accompanied by the Registrar, 
is to attend and pay or deliver the same, the Sub Treasnrer delivering a receipt 
to the Registrar, who is to make and file his Report to the Court, with the 
receipt annexed a duplicate thereof to be annexed to a certificate of such 
payments or deposit to be delivered by the Registrar to the Accountant-General, 
for entry in a oouk. All money so Tiudin to bear an interest of eight per 
cent, to be paid by the Company When money or securities are directed by 
the Supreme Court to he paid or delivered out of the Company’s Treasury, the 
Accountant-General, on production of the order by the Registrar, shall certify 
to the Sub-Treasurer the amount and having annexed surfi certificate with the 
Sub Treasurer’s receipt m his possession to such order, shall deliver the whole 
to the Registrar, wh6 shall accompanj the party to the Treasurer to receive the 
amount or contents of the order, upon payment or delivery of which, the 
receipt of the Sub-Treasurer filed in the Registrar s office shall also be returned 
and a report made to the Court, or a Judge at Chambers , and the order and 
certificate being left with the Sub Treasurer shall be a sufficient discharge. 

A more stringent order of Court (to which we have already alluded) was 
passed on the 25th November 1817 whereby money or securities ordered to 
be paid or delivered into Court, shall be deposited by the parties themselves 
in the Company's Treasury, and received therefrom by the parties to whom 
the money or securities should be decreed But as this order of Court was 
made with reference to the failure of Mr Ricketts, and to remedy the defect 
which that occurrence revealed, it is unnecessary to give the details 

Oar object in being so full and exact m specifying the regulations applicable 
to the office of Registrar at Madras is to show, that, whilst the Legislature and 
the Judges took evident pains to provide for the security of monies awaiting 
the adjudication of the Court, both overlooked the obvious danger to which 
the property was exposed in the hands of an officer without any obligation 
beyond ms personal responsibility 
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The Supreme Court eeems to have been made acquainted with the fact of 
Mr Ricketts' misconduct m November 1817 Hib death (supposed to be by 
his own hauda) took place on the 4th December , he died inaolvent. 

The Judges lost no time in directing {15th Deoember) an investigation into 
the accounts of Mr Ricketts’ office, by Com mi sai on era (John Shaw, Esq, the 
Registrar , George G arrow , Esq , Accountant General of the Court , Sir Samuel 
Toller, Advocate-General , Henry Burne, Esq , Barrister at Law , and Robert 
Orine, Esq , the Company’s Solicitor) who were to report with all conve- 
nient expedition The enquiries of the Commission era seem to have been 
strangely retarded, /or their Report was not made till 20th July 1820 This 
delay of nearly three years jb hardly to be accounted for by the illness of the 
actual Registrar, Mr John Shaw who died in September 1819 

The Commissioners reported that the books of the registry were in a confused 
state, containing vinous private transactions of Mr Ricketts blended with such 
as were official , and from the statement of his clerk, it was evident that monies 
might have been paid to Mr Ricketts, in pursuance of orders of the Court, and 
not entered in the books They were, however, enabled, by the assistance of the 
Court’s Records, to make out schedules of the deficiencies, which were chiefly 
on the Ecclesiastical side the balances due from Mr Ricketts in the equity, 
the plea, and the Admiralty Departments, amounted m the aggregate to 1,663 
pagodas only The unaccounted balance on the Ecclesiastical side they found 
to be 1,23,105 pagodas, or considerably more than £41) 000 The details are 
as follows from the 4th September 1801, the date of the establishment of the 
Supreme Court, to the 4th December 1 617 the div of Mr Ricketts' death, 
there passed thmugh his hands the sum of 17 34,642 pagodas id cash and pub- 
lic securities. He paid on account of commission, law, incidental charges and 
claims, 5,79,289 pagodas , to legatees and constituted Attorneys 7,91,929 pago- 
das , into the Company’s Treasury 2,4 1 159 pagodas. 

Besides this defalcation of more than £40,000, the private debts of Mr 
Ricketts appear to be enormous. In a schedule of the estates of deceased 
persons at Madras committed to the charge of the Registrar, dated 1 7th July 
1820, is an entiv of Mr Ricketts’ estate {the administration of which, as he 
died intestate, devolved upon his successor in the office by the renunciation of 
the widow and children), wherein the claims against the estate still unsatisfied 
(exclusive of the balances he had misappropriated) we set down at 4,61,164 
Madras Rupees, or upwards of £45,000, leas a sum of about £5,000 in the 
Company's Treasury 

It is natural to enquire what became of these large sums , how property to 
such an extent could be dissipated without at least exciting suspicion, more 
especially aB the regular income from the fees of Mr Ricketts, as rrothonotary 
and Registrar, must have been large ? No answer to this enquiry is, of course, 
to be found amongst the official records from whence the papers before us 
have been extracted , but in a cause which came before the Supreme Court 
in J820, arising out of the defalcation of Mr Ricketts, wherein the Registrar 
of the Court, on behalf of the estate of Mr Ricketts filed a bill of discovery 
against Mr Ricketts’ son in -law, who had received some property and securities 
from Mr Ricketts the day before his death, the plead in gB allege, on the part 
of the Registrar, that Mr Ricketts had been for a series of years in the 
constant habit of embezzling or misapplying money received by him on 
account of the estates of intestates . that h« privately and clandestinely 
earned on pecuniary dealings to a very large extent , and that more particularly 
during the years 1814,1816, 1816 and 1817, he remitted very large sums of 
money to houses of business at Calcutta and elsewhere, m order to purchase 
on his account East India Company’s Bonds, and Government and other Bills 
upon England, whereby he realized very large profit*. Sundry other aH eg 
ations are largely set forth m this Bill, — such as that Mr Ricketts died, indebted 
to his public and private creditors to the amount of £120,000, although the 
profits of his office were very large, and he did not live in a style of extrava- 
gant,— with the view of supporting a charge that the fruits of hu fraud and 
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erabeulezttdst had been clandestinely get apart tor the benefit of hie family, 
and that Assets belonging to the estate to a very large amount did somewhere 
exist all which allegations are ignored or denied by the defendant in bn 
answer 

It appears from some of the exhibits annexed to the pleadings, that the 
unhappy individual, who baa been the cause of so much loss to innocent 
persona, was Bbottly before his death pressed by the Judges of the Court to 
pav into the Company’s Treasury a large eum ot money ^probably under the 
order of the 25th November 1R171 that he in consequence borrowed to a 
considerable amount from different persons, in order to comply with the 
Court’s orders, and that he contemplated a retirement from the office of 
Registrar, in favor of his actual successor, Mr Shaw, there being a copy, 
properly attested, of an engagement on the part of Mr Shaw (dated only two 
days before Mr Ricketts’ death; as foil jwa 

Madpas, December 2, 1817 

I hereby engage, provided I should succeed Mr Ricketts, as Registrar of the 
Supreme Court , to pay to 7 D White, Esq * for the use and benefit of Mr 
Ricketts (or, in the event of his death, for the benefit of hia wife and family), 
the one-half of the emoluments of the said office for the term and period of 
five years from the day ot the date of my appointment to the said office aa 
witness my hand 

(Signed; Joms Shaw 

The discovery of the frauds of Mr Ricketts which came slowly to the 
knowledge of the parties injured, led to applications to the Company aud to 
the Lords of the Treasury The peculiv circumstances of the ca3e, however, 
debar the parties from Legal claims for redress on either The estate of Mr 
Ricketts constitutes the only fund upon which the persons thus robbed can 
come, and this estate is as a drop in the oceau 

In order to be satisfied whether tbi parties h id or had not a claim upon the 
East India Company, the Court of Direitors teoh counsels opinion upon the 
case Mr Sei^eant Bosanquet is of opinion that the Ea it India Company is 
not liable, Mr Ricketts not having been an ofln er appointed by the Company, 
and the monies which came to ins hands not having been deposited in their 
Treasury (as directed by the Charter ot Justice), or placed under the care of 
the Accountaut-AjeneraL, who is the Compauys officer He is turther of 
opinion that no one is h ible to be i ailed on to indemniiv the persons who may 
have sustained loss in consequence of the deficiency in Mi RicLetts' accounts, 
except his personal representatives, in respect of assets which miy have come 
to their hands The members ot the Supreme Uonrt are not responsible, in 
the learned Sei^eant's opinion for the personal miHcondur-t of their officer, it 
not being suggested that the appointment of Mr Ricketts via attended with 
any arrangement by which profit accrued to those who ippoiuted him op that 
his conduct was connived at The omission to take security ’’ he adds, 
M cannot, I think, be imputed to the Court aa matter of blame since the 
Charter which requires that security should he given bv Administrators in 
general, excepts the Registrar from the necessity of giving such security 
Whether Mr Rjcketta ever complied with the direr Hons of the 55th Geo 111, 
c. 84, Sec 5, is not stated , bat as he died in 1817 the Act had not been, very 
long *w operation at the tune of hia death and unless the attention of the 
Court was called to his omission, they cannot be justly charged with the 
consequences of his neglect.’’ 

The Attorney and Solicitor General, whose opinion was taken by the Lords 
of the Treasury, concur with Mr Seqeant Bo Banquet in thinking that neither 
the East India Company, nor any other persona, are liable to make good the 
losa^ occasioned by the insolvency of Mr Ricketts 


* The *on in Jaw of Mr Blckatt*, and the defendant in the ndt 
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From the tenor of the correspondence which has taken plaee with different 
functionaries respecting this lamentable affair, there BOems to prevail a very 
general impression that the deficiency ought to be made good by the East 
India Company The characteristic liberality of that body doubtless suggests 
many of these applications , but, although we are not willing to throw any 
obstacles in the wav of each an act of benevolence, we must take leave to say 
that nothing could be lees equitable than for the Company to be burthened 
with this loss. In no respect whatever can the Company be regarded as impli 
rated in the transaction Parliament, His Majesty's Government, the Judges, 
are ail open to some constructive species of equitable liability The law deprived 
the Company of the power possessed by them, under their own regulations, of 
taking char ge of the effects of deceased intestate officers and soldiers in their 
own service, and from friends of intestates the nght of administration, sub- 
stituting a Registrar without security , that officer belonged, mediately, to His 
Majeetys Government, as part of the establishment of the King’s Court, over 
which the Company had no control , the Judges had the appointment of the 
officer, and not a farthing of an intestate’s effects could be obtained by him 
bat by their order If any sum be advanced by the Company to the sufferers 
by tins occurrence, it must be a mere gratuity, for which it will be necessary 
to have the consent of a Court of Proprietors and of the Board of Control , 
hot it would be far more just for a contribution to be made by the community 
at largo, in a Parliamentary vote, than by a small portion of it, the proprietors 
of East India stock 

We subjoin a statement of the balances due to the estates administered by 
Mr Ricketta extracted from the account drawn up by the Commissioners of 
Inquiry at Madras 

Statement of the Balances of the Estates of sundry Persons deceased, adminis- 
tered by Mr Ruketts, late Registrar or the Suj/reme Court at Madras, between 
the 4th September 1801 anti the -ilh December 1817, which Balances had not 
been paid into the Company 8 Treasury on the 29(4 July 1820 , aspen Books 
of Account Current 
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Cadet William Qharlee Dunn 

40 

3£ 

ml. 

5 

28 

72 

Dr M. Thompson 

Dr Andrew H. Sparke 

30 

KC 

40 

26 

14 

18 

186 

37 


47 

22 

40 

Lieut William Smith 

1,080 

0 

o 

079 

5, 

6 

Hector Shaw 

9,147 

2 

7 

61 

£9 

Ei 

Dr James Barter 

9,766 

29 

44 

251 

14 

62l 
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St&t&HeTU of the Balances of tfe Estates of sundry Persona, tSx — (oon tinned.) 


Receipts. 


Balances dne 
from 

Mr Ricketts. 


Oapt Thomas Baynes 
Major Charles Armstrong 
Lie at Henry William Wade 
Capt J Sinclair 
Lieut Col Peter Dallas 
Capt Richard Miller 
Mrs. Anna Lee 
Lieut David Buchan 
Dr Anthony Taylor 
Mark Evereon 
Capt Thomas J Palmer 
Lieut Robert Seymonr 
Cornet Alexander Fothenngham. 
Capt. Edward Micklejolin 
-Ensign Charles Brown 
W Fleet Larkins 
Cornet H C Woodward 
Thomas Farlane 
Lieut George Lane 
William Hope 
Edward Campbell 
Cornet Robert Mortimer 
Lieut Edward Newton 
David Prout 
Capt Thomas Vincent 
Dr James Mann 
Lieut J Forbes Cushney 
George H. Jessop 
' Lieut Robert Hopper 
John Byng 

Capt Lieut Walter Shairp 

Lieut J Addison 

Capt William Bennett 

Lieut CoL John Long 

Dr Robert Goldie 

Joseph Greenhill 

David Young 

Capt Robert Homing 

Lawrence Jamison 

Lieut AJ exander McLeod 1.1 7th N I ) 

Lieut Samuel Yates 

Lieut John Beard 

Conductor James Mather 

Capt C W Oraigie 

Capt John Robertson 

C F Gomoude 

Capt Francis James 

Lieut Thomas Joie 

Lieut Philip Graves 

Conductor John Johnson 


( ffiltp W’rlRiii 


Pag | 

f. 

c. 


i 

8 290 

1 

1 

47 

31 

1 18,610 

43 

31 

62 

18 

693 

4 

10 

2 

9 

662 

21, 

73 

25 

12 

4,257 

25 

15 

55 

8 

629 

8 

78 

522 

25 

120 

3o 

20 

64 

16 

6 463 

15 

42 

47 

44 

4,284 

29 

01 

82 

13 

476 

38 

20 

362 

34 

108 

6 

78 

42 

18 

296 

16 

4 

220 

38 

1,397 

27 

35 

1,266 

0 

982 

16 

7 

867 

17 

25 

19 

32 

23 

29 

437 

so 

20 

238 

36 

562 

11 

46 

182 

6 

1,1 33| 

27 

25 

31 

44 

243 

44 

30 

77 

13 

4,08 101, 

34 

70 

1 

0 

10,696 

33 

1 

22 

37 

247 

14 

28 

146 

23 

445 

13 

38 

105 

40 

381 

3u 

41. 

302 

19 

1,316 

33 

•'9; 

1,080 

2 

107| 

29 

25 

40 

19 



1,270! 21 



ii ea 
9 45 
34 45 

14 60 

34 59 


31 23 

SI 23 
10 21 
14 47 

29 68 

43 25 

34 37 
6 11 
27 46 
34 0 

10 46 

21 47 

17 37 


Lieut E 
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Statement of the Balance* of the Estates of sundry Persons, in — (continued ) 


Estates 

Receipts. 

Balances due 
from 

Mr Ricketts. 

\ 

Pag 

f 1 

c. 


f 

C 

Comet Samuel Croft 

432 

Ilf 

12 

34 8 

38 

78 

Lieut R Me Alpine 

91 

ll 

61 

65 

24 

74 

William Banks 

47 

£3' 

31 

45 

6 

38 

Conductor Thomas J Browne 

100 

38, 

12 

95 

36 

20 

W lUmrn Robert Irwin 

1,318 

15 

10 

644 

0 

45 

William Tolme 

456 

23 

18 

362 

5 

21 

John Smith 

3,151 

39 

53 

1 029 

15 

50 

Hugh Dove 

2,142 

43 

60 

1,939 

2 

26 

Capt, Lieut Robert Beauchamp 

3,145 

15 

44 

33 

19 

19 

Lieut -LoL \\ Shaw 

04 

23 

21 

6 

34 

29 

John Hurtles (Private) 

103 

12 

6 

46 

21 

16 

Lieut W Dyneley 

149 

20 

50 

72, 

el 

58 

Capt. Benjamin Gaud 

Robert Douglas 

4,093 

9 

69 

3,722 

6 

46 

30,377 

8 

38 

*1,637 

30 

6 

Capt Thomas Jenkins 

810 

31 

66 

709 

10 

70 

Capt Lieut John Briggs 

660 

44 

32 

460 

17 

54 

Lieut. J M Chadwick 

04 

36 

69 

Cl 

26 

2 

John Jones 

1,240 

39 

6 

41 

26 

30 

Lieut W D Baillie 

627 

10 

10 

635 

40 

60 

Major George Cotance 

2146 

12 

7 

1,980 

28 

60 

John Nicholson \\ atts 

1 1,731 

20 

43 

1,484 

27 

62 

Lieut George Field, Junior 

202 

26 

55 

J34 

39 

69 

Lieut Fram is Green 

1 1,220 

43 

1 

1.099 

26 

9 

Lieut -Col W Dowse 

1 21,099 

24 

58) 161 

42 

37 

Lieut. Thomas Noble 

199 

15 

2 

61 

40 

15 

Capt John Butler 

1,020 

37 

26 

906 

21 

37 

Major James Jones 

4,849 

16 

40 

4,240 

44 

52 

Lieut W J Darby 

1,260 

31 

62 

1,138 

26 

33 

J Hodgkinson 

65 

34 

28 

5 

29 

71 

John Grant 

668 

2 

66 

250 

37 

37 

Comet George Barker 

307 

43 

41 

236 

10 

67 

Lieut A FartiuharBon 

Lieut T Goodrich 

797 

30 

44 

701 

21 

2 

773 

3 

22 

678 

4 

8 

Mrs. Keza Mills 

74 

21 

65 

12 

£3 

18 

Lieut Ellatson Hope Sober 

10,283 

22 

64 

1227 

4 

2 

Frederick Qahagan 

72 278 

43 

9 

9 

1 

16 

Angers McPhie 

2,064 

23 

3 

623 

34 

77 

James Connor Fitton 

164 

21 

66 

146 

17 

69 

lient George Monk Hunt 

2121 

6 

3 

352 

35 

69 

Charles Sinclair 

17 211 

39 

76 

8,989 

23 

9 

Archibald Douglas 

32,545 

41 

64 

30,085 

£6 

31 

George William Gilho 

6,046 

£8 

34 

2,470 

17 

50 

Lient -Col Thomas Gnracll 

1,032 

23 

58 

691 

5 

4 

Lieut James Stewart 

471 

26 

02 

67 

31 

70 

Lieut Col J ohn Palmer Keasberry 

29 623 

12 

70 

14,665 

9 

ae 

Alexander Mathewson 

91,573 

35 

68 

1,461 

25 

17 

Capt John Kennett 

2,093 

28 

72 

022 

S5 

9 

Capt James Tawrett 

17,690 

33 

36 

600 

14 

34 


• Of thi* mm 1,000 Pagoda# 1 a a legacy bequeathed to Mrs. Dick, and 657 80 6 retained and 
due for the maintenance of an old -white Pegu polity till he die# 
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Statemejit of the Balances of the Estates of sundry Persons, Ac — (continued ) 


Estates 

Receipts 

Balances due 
from 

Mr Racket te. 


Pag j 

f| 

c | 

Pag 

f’ 

c 

Capt James Young 

2 046 

31 

74 

163 

25 

47 

Lieut Hugh Douglas 

296| 

40 

21 

1 

10 

30 

James Rankin 

373. 

40 

21 

15 

13 

61 

Lieut James Barnes 

247 

32 

6 

60 

18 

0 

Lieut William C Bruce 

1,030 

26 

61 

764 

1 

34 

Charles Dick 

447 

2o 

4 

346 

7 

19 

Capt, T 1' Stevenson 

813 

( 

69 

714 

4 

16 

Lieut William Varty 

349 

4 

65 

272 

14 

46 

Daniel Cann 

183 

44 

15 

174 

13 

19 

Stephen FI in 

37 

37 

64 

35 

42 

53 

CoL Edward O’Reilly 

*7 99b 

1 

75 

7,048 

44 

37 

George Hay 

246 

2- 

40 

186 

7 

70 

Capt Rinford King 

530 

3 

24 

447 

10 

71 

Lieut, S Meddowcroffc 

203 

27 

38 

137 

4 

46 

Lieut G W E coles 

391 

1 

e« 

31o 

•w 

4 

19 

Capt W Smith i country Bea service) 

66 

3 

10 

62 

, 34 

| 38 

Lieut -Col Archibald Campbell 

1 948 

1 

43 

1,796 4 

61 

John Purser 

6 524 

38 

48 

5,229 

32 

76 

Richard Collins 

1,697 

94 

1 

576 

. 17 

5 

Major Edmund Perry Long 

25,651 

19 2(1 

56: 

| 32 

56 

John Myers 

1 520 

43' 18 

RJ 

43 

22 

Capt John G Bellingham 

4 121 


, 26 

898 

l 16 

6 

Major General Edward Collins 

20 35B 

24 5 

662 

41 

79 

Francis Jour dan 

9 823 

39 61 

6,474 

3 

*s| 

Total 

1 17 14 642 

4 

1 28 

1 23 105 

37f 32 


The Balances due to Mr Ricketts as Administrator amount to Pagodas 
839 12 BO 

Besides the aforegoing balances due from him, there is the sum of Pagodas 
11,047 38 12, belonging to the estate of W Mamvaring for the disposal of 
which we are referred to a paper not included in the return 


An Ae^b Song 

Haste onward ' haste onwArd I mv jet black steed, 
Wo must journey by night and by day , 

Thy master must hazard his life on thy Bpeed, 
Away to the desert 1 away ' 

Fly on, theD as swift as the meteor like star, 

That shoots through the blue arch of heaven 
Fly on like the death-dealing arrow of war, 

By this arxn through the battle-cloud driven 

My foemen are armed from the head to the heel, 
Their horses are fleet as the wind 
But I see their bright sabres and corslets of steel. 
Far, far in the distance behind 


• Eickwive of * Government Pronuiuory note for Pagodaa 9, 815-37 77, found among** the 

papers of Mr ftloketS 
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TH* STO»r Of NIT Alt BA V ATI 


Through the borwag of noon, through the ohzll of the eve, 
Unwearied they still have pursued , 

Brrt they knew not the wonders thy strength could achieve, 
Their chase of revenge to elude 

Thou hast saved me ' — proud courser, now rest from thy toil, 
For here we may safely repose , 

And I'll deck thy arched neck with the glittering spoil 
Triumphantly borne from my foes. 

Boba 


The Story of Nitambavatl 

The following story, translated from the Sanscrit, and which appears as one 
of the extracts from the Dasakumim MSS in the Quarterly Oriental Maga- 
£iu; of Calcutta, will illustrate the manners of -ancient Hindustan, and the 
character of the Buddhas of that age The relator Mitragupta, tells the 
story as an example of his maxim, that ingenuity overcomes difficulties. 

In Surnsf-na is a citv called Mathura, where dwelt a youth of family who 
was addicted to loose pleasures and vicious society, and being a lad of spjnt, 
he was so often entangled m broils thit he was tailed Kalaha Kataka One 
day he saw in a painter’s possession the picture of a female with whose charms 
he became violently enamoured. After some solicitation he prevailed on the 
painter to tell him who the original was, and having learnt that she was the 
wife of Auantakirtti a merchant of Ujayin aud her name Nitamb&vati, set 
off in the disguise of a mendicant for that city Hav ing got access to the 
house nuder pretence of soliciting alma he obtained a sight of the lady, and 
found her still more fiscinating th iu her picture With a view to effect his 
projects he solicited and obtained the care of the cemetery, and with the 
clothes of the dead, he attached to his interests a female Sramamka or Bud- 
dha devotee , thin woman he employed to convey a mpssage from him to 
Nrtambavati, inviting her to come and see him, to which she sent bock an 
angry and indignant reply He was not discouraged, but desired his messen- 
ger to return to the merchant s wife and say to her as from herself “ persons 
like os who are fully acquainted with the insufficiency of life, and only desirous 
of final emancipation, cannot be suspected of entertamiug any purpose adverse 
to the reputation of a woman of respectability The message I lately conveyed 
to you, I only lutended to try your merit, as I was afraid such youth and 
beautv could scarcely be aatustied with a man so advanced in years as your 
husband I was mistaken, and the result has so much pleased me, that I am 
anxious to confer upon you a proof ot my esteem I should wish to see yon 
a mother but the planet under which your husband was bom has hitherto 
opposed it This evil influence, however, mav be counteracted if you will be 
content to assist Accompany me to a grove at night where I will bring yon 
a beer versed in incantations , you must put > our foot in his hand whilst he 
conveys into it his charms , then, as if angrj, kick your husband on the breast, 
when the evil influence will be expelled, and you will be blessed with progeny, 
and your husband will venerate you as a goddess , there is nothing to be afraid 
ot' Nitambavati with some little difficulty consented, and, being apprized of 
her intentions, the false saint awaited her at the appointed place. She came 
as was directed, and put her foot into his hand , he pretended to rub it, mut- 
tering imaginary charms all the time, until he had taken off her golden anklet, 
when making a sudden cut at her thigh with a knife, which he had covertly 
prepared, he inflicted a gash in the upper part of it, and then quickly withdrew 
Nitambavati, full of pain and terror, reviling herself for her own folly and 
ready to kill the Sramamka for having exposed her to such peril, returned 
home, and privately dressing her wound, kept her bed for some days. The 
rogue in the meantime, offered the anklet to Auantakirtti for sale , he knew 
it to be hia wife’s and enquired how the vendor had come by it , he refused to 
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tell , the merchant threatened him with punishment, on which Ralaha Kataka 
professed himself ready to communicate the troth to the guild (or committee 
of merchants) He was accordingly taken before them, when he desired the 
merchant to send for hia wife s anxlets She replied, she had lost one of them , 
it was large and had slipped off, but she forwaided the other The anklet m 
the possession of the supposed mendicant being compared with this was found 
to correspond, and there remained no doubt of their owner The ascetic then 
being questioned as to the circumstances under which he gamed possession of 
it, replied thus “ You are aware, gentlemen, that I was appointed to take 
charge of the graves of the deceased As some people wishea to deprive me 
of my fees, by burning the bodies by night, I kept watch at all hours. Last 
n i gh t I saw a dark complexioned female dragging the hall burnt fragments of 
a dead body from the funeral pile, when, to punish her horrible attempt, I 
made a cut at her with my kmle and wounded one of her thighs, as she turned 
to escape , she ran off however, dropping one of her anklets as she fled, and 
I thus became possessed of it ' 

The account thus given inspired all the auditors with horror Nitambavati 
was unanimously pronounced a Sahiru, or witch. She was turned out of his 
house by her husband, and rejected with abhorrence by all the citizens in 
this distress she repaired to the cemetery, where she was in the act of putting 
a period to her life, when ah© was prevented by her lover , he threw himself 
at her feet, and told her that unable to live without her he had adopted this 
contrivance to obtain her per^n. and entreated her to rely upon the fervour 
and faithfulness of his regard , ms entreaties and protestations were at last 
successful, combined with the consciousness of her helpless situation, and 
Nitambavati rewarded bi3 ingenuity with her affection therefore, I say, that 
ingenuity accomplishes the greatest difficulties 


Brass Gun at BasAH 

A correspondent in a Calcutta newspaper gives an account of a large gun at 
Bilsah, larger than the Bhurtpore gun It is of brass and of exquisite work 
manship It was made in the reign of Shah Jehangir, and bears inscriptions 
recording its weight and cost Its dimensions are as follow 

Ft In 


Length of gun 18 10 

Circumference at muzzle 6 10 

Do at breach 7 8 

Do of trunnions 2 8 

Calibre 0 II 


My Father’s N am e 

In early youth I left my home. 
Compelled by adverse fate to roam 
Through many a long and tedious year, 
Far from the land I held so dear 
The penis of the ocean past, 

I reached the distant shore at last , 

I stood on India’s burning strand, 

A stranger m a stranger's land ' 

But oh ! not long I stood alone, 

For unknown friends, with kindly tone. 
And words of cordial welcome, cam© 

To greet me in my Father’s name 
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How oft aincfi that eventful hour, 

My heart lias owned the magic power 
Ot filial love and filial pride, 

My young and doubtful step® to guide 
Through paths of life as yet untried ! 

The thought of him. who d gone before me, 
Jtose like a charmed buckler o'er me 
In every scene, of good or ill. 

I felt its sacred influence still. 

And fought my honest way to fame, 
Protected by my Father’s name ! 

And when in future years I see 
My children clinging to my knee, 

And in each sweetly-smiling face, 

Some well remembered feature trace , 
Parental love will then combine 
With this so cherished thought of mine , 
And doubly will my bosom burn, 

For them this glorious meed to earn, 

That dying I may leave to them 
A richer gift than gold or gem 
That they may all as proudly claim 
The honors of & Father g name ' 

Alfred 


LaNGYVNE * 

Langsyne 1 how doth the word come back 
Witn magic meaning to the heart. 

As memory roans the sunny truck. 

From which Hope a dreams were loth to put 5 
No joy like by past joy appears , 

For what is gone we peak and pine, 

Were life Bp an out a thousand years, 

It could not match Langsyne ' 

Langsyne 1 — the days of childhood warm, 

When, tottering bv a mother’s knee, 

Each sight and sound had power to chann. 

And hope was high and thought was free 
Langsyne ! — the merry Bchool boy days — 

How sweetly then hfes sun dia shine r 
Oh 1 for the glorious pranks and plays, 

The raptures of Langbyne 1 

Langsyne 1 — yes, in the sound, I hear 
The rustling of the Bummer grove , 

And view those angpl features near 
W Inch first awoke the heart to love. 

How sweet it is, in pensive mood. 

At windless midnight to reoline, 

And fill the mental solitude 
With spectres from Langsyne ’ 

Langsyne 1— ah ' where are they who shared 
With us its pleasures bright and blithe P 
Kindly with some hath fortune fared , 

Ana some have bowed beneath the scythe 
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Of Death , whilst others, scattered far 
O’er foreign lands, at fate repine, 

Oft wandering forth, 'neath twilight’s star, 
To muse on dear Langsyne 1 

Langsyne 1 — the heart can never be 
Again so full of guileless truth , 
Langsyne 1 — the eyes no more shall see. 
Ah no • — the rainbow hopes of youth 
Langayne 1 with thee resides a spell 
To raise the Bpint and refine, 

Farewell • —there can be no farewell 
To thee, loved, lost Langayne > 


Slavery r\ India 

It wiU probably be recollected that m adverting to the subject of Slavery in 
the East,* we expressed our regret that the official papers moved for in the 
House oi Commons (c< mprehenamg copies of the correspondence between the 
Court of Directors and the Bnbah Government in India, touching slaves), and 
presented in the Session of 1827, were not ordered to be printed. During the 
last Session, however, this order w is made by the House, and these interest- 
ing papers have recently issued Irom the press They compose a folio volume 
of nearly 1 000 pages, and consist of documents of various kinds, arranged 
in chronological order merely An attempt to digest such a mass of documents 
into a narrative, or to reduce them into any symmetrical shape, is hopeless , yet, 
as their contents are extremely curious, and the subject is one of great in- 
terest, we shall endeavour, by subjecting them to a kind of distillatory process, 
to extract what 13 most valuable. 

The earliest paper in the collection ls dated 1772, wherein the Committee of 
Circuit appointed to consider of a better system ol administering justice in 
the Bengal Provinces, speak with approbation nt a plan for the suppression of 
dacoity by condemning the families of dacoits to slavery “ The ideas of 
slavery , n say the Committee “ borrowed from our American Colonies, will 
make every modification of it appear, m the eyes of our oountrymen in Eng 
land, a horrible evil , but it is far otherwise in this country here slaves are 
treated as the children of the f undies to which they belong, and often acquire 
a much happier state by their slavery than they could have hoped for by the 
enjoyment ol libertv so that, in effect the apparent ngour thus exercised on 
the children of convicted robbera will be no more than a change of condition, 
by which they will be no sufferers though it will operate as a warning to 
others, and is the only means which we can imagine capable of dissipating 
these desperate and abandoned societies, which subsist on the distress of the 
general community ’ 

If we may judge from a subsequent Minute and Regulation of the Bengal 
Government (1774), this proposal was not listened to . for therein not only is 
the stealing of children, or selling any person as a slave (without a regular 
deed) forbidden , but it is proposed to abolish blaveiy altogether, after the 
first generation then living, owing to “ the great increase of late years of this 
savage commerce, and in order to prevent hasty strides towards depopula- 
tion? Further inquiry however, seems to have convinced the Bengal Govern- 
ment that there were districts where blavery was in general usage, and the 
abolition of which might impede cultivation. The Government observe that 
the opinions of the most creditable ot the Mussulman and Hindu inhabitants 
condemn the usage of selling Haves, as repugnant to the particular precepts 
both of the Koran and Shatter 


Tide supra page 789 
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An extract from a charge delivered by Sir Wilham Jones to the grand jury 
of Calcutta, June 1786, attests the existence and extent of slavery, and even 
a slave trade, m that city The learned Judge whilst he condemn* absolute 
unconditioned slavery, seems to justify a modified domestic slavery ** I con- 
sider slaves as servants under a contract, express or implied, and made either 
by themselves, or by such persons as are authorized by nature or law to con- 
tract for them, until they attain a due age to cancel or confirm any compart 
that may be disadvantageous to them 1 have slaves whom I rescued from 
death or misery, but consider them as other servants, and shall constantly toll 
them so when they are old enough to comprehend the difference of the terms.” 
The learned Judge confesses, however, that this power was greatly abused , 
that the condition of staves within the jurisdiction of the Court, and amongst 
European Christians, was “ beyond imagination deplorable ” He adds (after 
excepting his own countrymen from the stigma) “ hardly a maD or a woman 
exists in a corner of this i*op«l»iub town who hath not at least one slave child, 
either purchased at a trifling price, or saved, perhaps, from a death that might 
hare been fortunate for a life that seldom foils of being numerable Many of 
you, I presume, have Been large boats tilled with such children, coming down 
the river for open sale at Calcutta nor can you be ignorant that most of them 
were stolen from tbeir parents, or bought, perhaps, for a measure of nee *n a 
time of scarcity, and that the sale itself ib a defiance of this Government, by 
violating one ot its positive orders, which was made some years ago, after a 
consultation of the most reputable Hindus in Calcutta, who condemned such 
a traffic as repugnant to their baitra.” 

A subsequent document (1785; nwnelv a communication from the Collec- 
tor of Dacca, confirms the truth of bir illiam s statement in respect to the 
traffic in children states that the low cast- Portuguese at Dacca had taken 
advantage of the distress occasioned by a bear city of grain, to purchase vast 
numbers of children from their parents . , these children were shipped as slaves 
to Calcutta, ChniBurah and other foreign settlements home hundred* had 
been bo sent . they were from the age of two to six j ears The boats at Calcutta 
were ordered to be seized, the children to be returned to their parents, and the 
trade to be suppressed Lord Cornwallis, in noticing this fact to the Court of 
Directors, declares his intention of prosecuting any person* carrying on a trade 
in slaves He adds, in his despatch ‘ there are many obstacles in the way 

K st abolishing slavery entirely in the Company s dominions, as the number 
vea is consiaerable, and the practice n> sanctioned both by the Mahomedon 
and Hindu laws. I have, however, a plan under consideration, which X hope to 
be able to execute without doing much injury to the private mterests, or offer 
ing great violence to the feelings of the natives, and which has for its object the 
abolition of the practice under certain limitations, and the establishing some 
rules and regulations to alleviate as much as may be possible, the misery of 
those unfortunate people during the time they may be retained in that wretched 
situation ” No further notice of this plan, it appears, exists upon the Records 
of the Bengal Government. 

Lord Cornwallis had shortly occasion to fulfil his threat of prosecution 
Peter 'HorreboWj a Dane by birth, commander of a ship in the Bengal country 
trade, earned on 150 natives, mostly children, from the vicinity of Chander- 
nagore, whom he conveyed to Ceylon, where he sold them as slaves. He 
was prosecuted in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, in July 1789, convicted, 
and sentenced to three mouths' imprisonment, and a fine of 500 rupees 
Upon, this transaction being known at Ghatidemagore, M de Montigny, the 
French Governor of that Settlement, issued a proclamation prohibiting the 
purchasing or transporting natives as slaves 

Several other transactions of a similar kind, wherein children had been 
kidnapped and sold a* slaves in the Bengal Provinces, are recorded, m subse- 
quent document* 

A cunous incident, connected with slavery under the Mahomedon law, 
occurred at Gy a, in 1790 Two native Mahomedon* having been convicted 
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of the murder of another, were sentenced to make a pecuniary compensation 
to the widow and brothers of the deceased One of the prisoners, being 
unable to make 6ueh satisfaction, offered in lieu thereof, his only son, as a 
slave for life, to the widow who accepted the offer which was confirmed by 
the Nawab’a Government. The Magistrate was, however, directed to sos 
pend the execution of the Nawab's sentence, until the British Government 
could interfere and prevail upon the Nawab to annul it, and compel a pe 
cnuiary compensation 

After the departure of M de Montigny, the Governor of Ghandemagore, 
the traffic in slaves seems to have revived in the French Settlements , com 
plaints were made to the Bengal Government that this infamous traffic was 
earned on between Daccn and Chandemagore In 1791, an attempt was 
made by certain Frenchmen to establish a regular trade m slaves from Bengal 
to Pondicherry, chiefly natives of the Andamans They attempted, likewise, 
to kidnap some natives of Bengal, and it appears that thirty of these unfortu 
nate creatures were drowned in an endeavour to smuggle them on board a 
French vessel at Kedgeree The proceedings of the Frenchmen towards the 
Andamanese, which doubtless exasperated, if it did not originally engender, 
the hostility which these people entertain towards strangers, are thus related, 
itl a letter from the well knowu (Japtaiu F Light, Superintendent of Prince of 
Wales' Island, dated 1st Apnl 1791 — 

‘ M St Croix informed me that having been searching round the Anda 
mans for birds nests lie entered a large bay and had landed several times 
without the natives offering to interrupt him though he went up to their huts 
On seeing a canoe, with four 01 hve people, near a small island, he resolved 
to attempt to get possession of them to effect which he sent some people 
armed on shore upon the Island, to prevent their landing , and in his boat 
he went after the canoe and soon came up with her The man in the canoe, 
upon their attempting to take him out made a stout resistance, and was not 
secured until he v as w ounded and knocked down when, with a woman with, 
child and two boys, who were also in the canoe, he was earned on board M 
St Croix's vessel. Ihe next diy ? a large part) of the natives came off in 
boats to attempt the rescue ot their country men M St CYoix informed me 
that he killed two with his own fusee hut what further destruction was made 
amongst them he did not mention he lamented that ins people were pol- 
troons, for had they been men of spirit he could have caught a great number 
of them , that he had a cook who knew a little of their talk, and by his means 
he could at any time inveigle them on board , that his intention was to get a 
large veesel and return to the Andamans ^here he made no doubt of being 
able to procure a cargo of Caffreea, that would sell exceedingly well at the 
French Islands ’ 

Endeavours were made to subject the Frenchmen who visited Calcutta to 
probecatiou , but it was found that the existing Btate of the law did not per- 
mit it 

The next transaction we shill notice is a very atrocious one a native of 
Bengal, the illegitimate eon ot unp Cimmedy, who appears to have been a 
European resident m India was sold for a slave under the following circum- 
gtances — It appears from the statement of the father and the admissions of 
the other party that Captain Carr, of the ship BarweJl in the year 1777, re 
quested him who was an old shipmate of the Captain’s, to let his son. J ohn 
go to England with him, and he would take care of him and bring him safe 
back Mr Cammedy having no distrust, agreed to let his son go in the Bar- 
well When the vessel reached bt. Helena, however Captain Carr landed the 
boy and left him on the Island with his brother, the Rev Robartea Carr the 
Chaplain, as a slave When Captain Carr returned to Calcutta, he told the 
father of the boy that he had left him with his brother at St Helena, who 
would take him to England andbriDg him back to India. Captain Carr died in 
England m December 1787 At the close of 1781, the Rev Mr Carr having 
entered the Ecclesiastical service of the East Indii Company, quitted St 
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Helena for Bengal , but instead of taking John with him, sold hun at St 
Helena for £60 The boy contrived to make hifl Situation know.n to his 
father, and to the Governor of St. Helena, by -whom the fact was disclosed to 
the Bengal Government, who called upon the Rev Mr Carr for an explanation 
This person admitted that he had sold the boy, as stated ; bat added, in so 
doing he had followed the usage of the Ialaud, venly believing the boy to be a 
slave, having been left as such on the Island by Captain Carr, who had touched 
there subsequent! v, when the boy bad not claimed his freedom He, however, 
offered to pay back the purchase money, trusting to receive “ Buch abatement 
as ten years’ semcf as an increased age usually requires in the re-selling of 
slaves.” The Bengal Government intimated to the Rev Mr Carr that they 
expected a draft for £50 should be sent to their Secretary, for the redemption 
of the boy, and intimated that his conduct would be a subject of future const 
deration The Court of Directors, when the caso was brought before them, 
observe “ Could we with certainty have fixed the criminality of such conduct 
upon the Ke> Mr Carr, we should instantly have dismissed him from our 
service, as utterly unworthy of being any longer continued therein But 
there appears an evident contradiction m the representation of the father of 
this person (the slave), relative to the original cause of his son’s captivity 
In one instance he accuses a Mr Butler with having behaved m this cruel 
manner, asserting that he had not his order to sell his son. Iu the other, 
Captain Carr, late of the Barwell, is solely charged with the fact and the Rev 
Mr Carr has unequivocally declared that his brother. Captain Carr, when he 
touched at St Helena in 1777, left the person before-mentioned with him 
as a slave, and that he considered and verily believed him to be such ” 

In consequence of this discovery a rigid investigation was directed in 
order to discover if any similar cases had occurred and a draft of a bond was 
prepared, which lb now executed by persons taking native servants from India, 
to secure such servants against being sold as Javes during the passage to 
Europe 

Several cases of prosecution against natives for kidnapping and enslaving 
children appear among the papers , also cases of gross cruelty committed 
upon the persons of slaves, the perpetrators of which, m some instances, 
were convicted and punished 

In 1811, a Regulation was passed by the Government of Bengal for prevent 
mg the importation of slaves from foreign countries, as a traffic “ inconsistent 
with the dictates of humanity and with the principles upon which the adminis- 
tration of the country is conducted and against the sale of such slaves in 
the territories dependent on the Presidency of Fort William. This Regulation 
was in 1812 extended to the assigned territory by the resident at Delhi, the 
great mart for the internal slave trade The Resident observed, in reply to 
the objections of the British Government to a total unqualified prohibition of 
the safe of slaves, that “the natives of this country are undeniably greatly 
addicted to the purchase of slaves, especially of the female sex , some because 
Elaves are kept at a less expense than other servants , others for the sake of 
the privacy of the apartments of their wives others for the gratification of 
their own vicious propensities , others for the purpose of public prostitution 
They will go to any expense, and run any risk to procure slaves If there be 
any way left open for the purchase of slaves, slaves will be imported, notwith- 
standing the Regulation to the contrary, and the propensity can only, I fear, 
be effectually checked by a decided and total abolition of the sale.” 

A traffic in children existed in 1811 to a great extent on the Nepaul Frontiers 
It appears that vast numbers of these innocent beingB, some mere infants, 
were conveyed from the hills, by wretches who earned on the trade, for sale 
in the plains and the interior The great proportion of the slaves thus pro- 
cured were females. Kidnapping was a fertile source of supply , but many 
were sold by their parents or relatives, and instances occurred of wives being 
Bold by their husbands The children of debtors were also seized by their 
creditors mid sold to satisfy their demands It is a singular fact that these 
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enormities were brought under the notice of the British Government by that of 
Nepaul , an officer of the latter claimed the aid of the agent of the Governor- 
General in the Coded and conquered Provinces, in order to put down thia 
traffic, Numbers were, accordingly seized and spnt hack , some, however, 
were incapable ot telling where their parents resided and others, who had 
attained a mature age evinced a decided disinclination to return to their 
homes, alleging that their relatives, having sold them, would not allow them 
again to associate with their iamih.es. 

The operation of the Regulator of lsil to which we haie already referred, 
under the active supervision of the loci! Magistrates and public officers, 
tended to check, find in some district* ^especially on the borders of Nepanl) 
entirely suppress, the importation of slaves, previous to the Slave 'trade 
Felony Act 51 George III c 23 w hi oh w is siarcelj thought to apply to the 
interior of India, or to the introduction of 9la\ ee by land 

A large portion of the succeeding papers refer to subjects now nf less 
interest, namely, the application of the slave trading act* to the circumstances 
of Java and the Eastern Islands Several seizures appear to have been made of 
vessels belonging to native traden to whom the acts did not apply Steps seem, 
to have been taken to emancipate slavtson these Islands who were public 
property, and to plate the remainder under such regulations as would ensure 
their proper treatment 

In 1R15 when part of the Ghoorhha territory rame into our possession, it 
was found that there existed a regular traffic in children of great extent and 
the Government levied, amongst the Rayer Duties, a tax oi two rupees and a half 
on each child Sold as a slave This tax and the traffic wero both abolished 

A transaction of a very odious character is recorded under the years 1819 
and 1820 A Mr William Browne induced thirty five native* of Bengal, male 
and female, to accompany him to Sydney, New South Wales When they 
arrived at the rolouy, these puor people were used with great harshness and 
cruelty, and at length the Government took up their case and after instituting 
an inquiry into the circumstances removed them from their master, ind con 
veyed them back to Calcutta Browne refused when required to defray the 
expense of their support when removed from him, or their p usage money to 
Calcutta, the Colonial Government sued him in the Court at bjdnev, but 
owing to some inform *hty, a verdict wi& given tor the defendant, whereby the 
Government was saddled with the whole* of the disbursements, nearly £400, 
besides heavy costs Upon representing the case to the Governor in Council 
of Bengal the latter consented to take upon himself the loss, as the sum wsa 
disbursed for the relief of the Company's subjects, which the Court at Home 
approved adding “ We have perused with strong feelings of indignation, the 
details of the sufferings endured bv the unfortunate natives m question, from 
the brutal course of conduct pursued towards them by their late master, Mr 
William Browne and his family 1 Owing to this transaction the embarkation 
of natives for New South Wales is now forbiddeD, until adequate security is 
given for their good treatment > 

The subject of domestic slavery in Lidia came before the Bengal Government 
in 1816 and 1817 in a prominent manner owing to a representation from 
Mr Richardson. Judge and Magistrate of Zillah Bundlecand, to the Court of 
Nnzamut Adawlut * the object of which was, not only to check and reform 
abused in the then existing practice of slavery, but to abolish it altogether 
The representation of Mr Richardson is little more than a tissue of enthu 
elastic and rhapsodical invectives against slavery and slave-holders it 
contains few facts. He states that slaves constitute the greatest part of the 
cultivators in some districts of the Company’s dominions, and that their 
treatment is severe “ a rag of the coarsest texture, scarcely sufficient to cover 
their nakedness, and a scanty allowance of the most cheap and unpalatable 


-* At the he»d of which were the two enlightened indmdaals, H T Culabrooke, Esq , And 
the late J H Ha ring-ton. Esq 
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food, i* their uniform portion * He admits that if slavery were abolished, 
some persona would perish m times of scarcity , but as these would be the 
infirm and superfluous, not the industrious, be thinks the benefit would 
counterbalance the evil “ Many,” he observes, “ whom the first alarm of 
scarcity or famine terrifies into bondage, would assuredly find various inodes 
of subsistence , and though there might not be more, nor so many souls 
existing on the return of plenty, yet there would be more free men living, 
who are undonbtedly the most industrious and useful subjects a State can 
have, and would, bv a more speedy increase, more than com penmate ” There 
ia something very unpalatable in this doctrine. 

The J udgea, on considering Mr Richardson’s letter, resolved to interrogate 
the Muftees and Pundits of the Court, with a view of judging whether any 
modification of the Mahomedan or Hindu laws of slavery appeared requisite 
or expedient 

The first question proposed by the Court is, what description of slaves are 
authorized by the Mahomedan or Hindu laws respectively P 
The two Muftees state m reply, that “ no man can be a subject of property 
except an infidel taken in the act of hostilities against the faith.” This is the 
ongin&l source of slavery amongst the Mahomedana, which cannot be created, 
in the first instance by purchase, donation, or heritage A prisoner taken 
as before described, and enslaved, becomes legal property and may be trans- 
ferred by gift, sale, or inheritance *nd his posterity after him The offspring 
of a female slave, b> any other than her own lord and mister is called Khaneh 
xadeh, t e, ‘ born in the family ” or domestic slaves but if the children be 
the av&rred offspring of the owner thev are free, and the mother also at the 
death of her master The practice of free, persons selling their offspring is 
pronounced Ulegtl being contrary to the simple rule above laid down It is 
also illegal for a free man to sell his own person, either in time of famine, or 
if oppressed by debt. The trading m negroes is held unlawful, unless they 
have been made prisoners by Mussulman troops. 

The answer ef the two Pnndits declares that there are fifteen sources of 
slavery amongst the Hindus, vu , birth, purchase, gift, inheritance, maintenance 
in time of famine, a pledge, debt, capture m war, wager, voluntary act, apos- 
tac>, stipulation, offer for the sake of food, or to become the husband of ft 
slave girl and self-sold. 

The second question is what legal powers are the owners of slaves allowed 
to exercise upon the persons of their slaves, particularly of their female 
slaves ? 

The Muftees, in reply, say, that the rightful proprietor of slaves has a claim 
to their service to the extent of their power and ability, and may employ them 
in various trades and offices, or hire them out to service 
The Pundits say that the owner may require from his slaves the performance 
of impure work, the details of which they enumerate 
The third question proposed is What offenceB, upon the persons of the 
slaves, and particularly of female slaves, committed oy their owners or by 
others, are legally punishable, and in what manner ? 

The Muftees reply that, if a master oppress his slave, by employing him in 
any duty beyond hiB power and ability, the Hakim or ruling power, may chas- 
tise him . or if a master orders his Blave to do an illegal act, a master is 
punishable for chastising his slave excessively 

The Pundits answer, that a master has no right to command his slave to 
perform any other duties than those before specified, or authority to punish 
his slave further than by beating him with a thin stick, or binding him with & 
rope, if guilty of fault or disobedience , or, if deserving severer punishment, 
he may pull his hair, or expose him on an ass if the master should exceed 
this discretionary power, he is liable to pay a thousand puns of cowries, about 
fifteen rupees. 
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The lust question is the following are slaves entitled to emancipation upon 
any and what maltreatment, and may the Couits of justice adjudge their 
emancipation upon proof of such maltreatment , in particular, may Buch 
Judgment be passed upon proof that a female slav e has, during her minority, 
been prostituted by her master or miBtress , or that any attempt of violence 
has been made upon her by her owner 1 

From the opinion of the Muftees, it appears that maltreatment of slaves, 
though punishable in the master, does not authorize the manumission of the 
slave. The Hakim, however, has the right to investigate the original ground 
of possession in tlje slave, aud to deprive the unjust possessor, by imme 
diately emancipating the slave 

The Pundits deliver the same opinion, as to Hindu slaves m different terms 
Maltreatment does uot affect the bondage of the individu d unless it sliall 
appear that the cause of servitude wab not sanctioned bv the law 

Mr Richardson submitted Borne observations, in the style of his hrst letter, 
upon the opinions of the native authorities, together with the draft of a regu- 
lation for the object he proposed The subject appears to have slept till the 
yeai 1814, when the Court of Nizamut Adavlut (which had been prevented by 
the difficulty of the subject and by presoure of other business irom giving it 
earlier attention! remarked on the proposed regulation, that the sale of chil- 
dren, though forbidden by the Mussulman law, was sanctioned by th it of the 
Hindus, aud if entirely abrogated, without provision for those who would 
penah in time of famine, more serious consequeu cep would follow than any 
now experienced. The Court, in proof of their opinion refer to a stitement of 
the Superintendent of Police m the Upper Provinces, whence it appe irs that in 
1813, in consequence of a misconstruction of the Regulation of ltsil (which it 
was supposed absolutely prohibited the Bale or purchase of slaves undei any 
circumstances whatsoever), vast numbers penshHd m the district of Agra this 
district, he says, furnished a dreadful example of the effects of the prohib- 
ition alluded to, in the spectacle it presented of thousands of starving children, 
abandoned by their patents or expiring in then arms irom hunger whose 
lives might have been saved had their pirents been suffered to dispose of them 
to the wealthier part of the community ’ The Court auggpst that a permission 
to persons, in such cases, to dispose of their own or their < hildrtm’s services for 
» limited period only, might obviate the injurious offeUs of prohibiting the 
sale of slaves , and they recommend that a provision should be made for the 
judicial emancipation of slues on proof of cruel treatment These augges 
tions were approved by the Gov ernment 

The subject of the slave trade, and the applicability to India of the Act of 5J, 
Geo III, c 23, came before the bupreme Government of Bengal in 1816 and 
1817, on the occasion of applications from suhjects and Governments of neigh- 
bouring States, in amity with the British, for the restoration of slaves who 
had taken refuge in the Company's temtones Opinions and practices seem 
to have varied greatly in respect to the Act in uueotion, some of the law 
authorities conceiving that it virtually abolished slavery throughout British 
India, inasmuch as if anv person .European or native, subject or not, within 
the British territory, should assist in the restoration of a runaway slave, he 
would be liable to transportation under the Statute “ The object of the 
Legislature/ says Mr Macklin, the Advocate-General of Bombay, “ was in- 
disputably to put an end to slavery, in any shape, within the sphere of British 
jurisdiction ” 

The Bengal Government, however, do not concur m this view of the Statute 
They observe that “ none of the provisions of the Acts of Parliament pasted 
for the abolition of the slave trade m any manner affect, or profess to affect, 
the relation between master and slave, wherever that relation may eriat by 
law whatever, therefore, was law according to the Mahomedan and Hindu 
Codes (for those over whom they extend) on the subject of domestic slavery, 
before the passing of the Act 51, Geo ELI, c 23, continues to be the lpw tfui. 
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more especially as these Codes have been distinctly recognited and ordered to 
be observed by Parliament. 0 The Regulation of l8li , they further remark, him 
had the effect’of preventing the importation of slaves by land in -die territories 
subject to Bengal, and similar provision b were soon after made for the eame 
purpose within those subordinate to Madras and Bombay 

The Regulation of lfcll seems however, to have been misunderstood and 
the misunderstanding is the subject of many papers in the collection Some 
functionaries acted upon the regulation as if it forbade the import of slaves 
altogether , others as if it merely prohibited their import tor sale, a construe 
tion supported by Circular Orders of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut in 1812 
One of the Judges of the Court of Circuit Bubmvtted in 1816, the mcouveni 
enees arising from these contrary interpretations of the regulation to the 
Supreme Government. The Governor General in Council, in reply, is of 
opinion that the circular orders narrowed the proper construction or the regu- 
lation and that the intent of the enactment was to prohibit the importation of 
slaves altogether and not merely the importation of slaves for the purpose of 
being sold given away or otherwise disposed of This is the obvious meaning 
of the regulation, winch does not mention the sale of slaves, except in the title 
Yet it is i feet apparent enough in these papers, and which it is astonishing 
that the Bengal Gov eminent overlooked on this occasion that at the period 
when the regulation waB promulgated and applied to the slave trade in the 
territory about Delhi, the Governor General m Council distinctly declared 
that, for weighty red. buds, ‘ the views of Government have been limited to the 
prohibition of the further imp lrtatiou of tdavLS for sal' into the territories of 
the Honorable Company, and that the Regulation X of 1811, is couhned to this 
object’’* 

The awkward effects of the latter interpretation appeared m a statement 
made by the Commissioner of Ruugpore, in 182 j who requested to know whe 
ther the regulation was applicable to the importation of slaves into Bengal 
from Assam, observing that a great number of the inhabitants of the former 
country being at present m v state uf abyjlute starvation, they are happy to 
part with thur children for a trifling sum, or even gratis, to any one who will 
undertake to provide for their mutual wants , and adding w as the law atpre 
sent stands, almost eveiy Asiatic foreigner of resnentabilityi entering our ter 
ntories with hiB family by land, is subject, on ins arrival, to fine and six 
months’ imprisonment, there being scarcely any such person who has not in 
hig tram oue or more domestic slaves, and of them (supposing on account of 
ignorance the penalty be remitted) he is nevertheless liable to be deprived, 
without compensation, and without a possibility of guarding, by any degree 
of prudence, against an evil that could not have been contemplated, either 
with reference to the avowed existence of internal slavery in the British domi- 
nions, or to the universal practice of other Asiatic States. ' 

A circumstance detailed m these papers, under the years 1816 and 1816, 
demonstrates at om.e the ill effects of slavery upon the state of society, and the 
aptitude of the natives of India to practice deceit and perjury for the sake of 
reveiige Colonel Routledge, commanding in Bundlecmid, in 1815, was applied 
to by a native woman to recover a female slave of her’s, detained by a shop- 
keeper in the station bazaar at Kvtah The woman could not or did not produce 
the deed which showed her title to the slave, and as the British law discounte- 
nanced slavery Colonel Routledge appears to have neglected her complaint 
Bhe accordingly, by the aid of several other persons, brought forward a charge 
against the Colonel of defrauding her of a valuable emerald, and of treating 
her besides with great barbarity So artfully had ahelaid her plot, that it was 
not till after three examinations into the case, including a long and tedious 
investigation by the Magistrate of Bundlecund, that Colonel Routledge escaped 
the effects of this false accusation of cruelty and extortion. Two individuals 

* Letter from the GoTernor-Gtmeral m Cotin oil to the Court of Urrootor*. 16th June 1813, 
P- 101 1 Despatch to Evident at Delhi, 13th h'arember 1812, p 108 
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■were subsequently convicted of forcibly obtaining a green glass drop from tie 
woman, which was the supposed emerald. 

The earliest notice respecting slavery and its incidents, amongst the Madras 
papers, bears date m the year 1787 A native ot Hamburgh, named Bolt, had 
murdered hia Oaffree slave girl, by beating her with such seventy as to disjoin 
one of the vertebras of the loins, and otnrrwiso mortally wound her The 
murder was committed at Bimlipatam, which was not in the territories of the 
English East India Company He was, however, seized by the British Kesident 
and sent in custody to the Dutch Governor, who declined taking cognizance of 
the matter alleging that the offender wm not a native of the Netherlands, nor 
in the Dutch Company s service, and that the crime was not committed within 
their jurisdiction Anxious to prevent the escape of this wretch, the subject 
was brought by the Madras Government before the Governor General in Uoun 
ci! at Fort William After mature consideration, and taking the opinion of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, who were of opinion that Bolt 
was not triable under the English lava, Lord Cornwallis was constrained to 
order him to be released from confinement 

In the early part of the year 179 n the Madras Government discovered 
that a number of children had been brought to the Presidency by sea from 
the Northern Settlement* for sale as slaves One person by whom this traffic 
was earned on was an Englishman, named Andrew Perry It was alleged 
that he had kidnapped the children and carried them off from the neighbour- 
hood of Ganjam some of them had died in the transit His own account 
of the transaction was this he stated that on his arrival at Ganjam, in 
October 1789, he found a dreadful famine was regmg at J uggemauthpooram, 
and was prevailed upon by the parent* ot some starving children to purchase 
them that both might bo saved Ills dnsigu, he in common with others, 
■who had made similar purchases, was to carry the children to Madras, whither 
he was bound, and to part with them to such persons as would reimburse him 
the expenses he had incurred on their account , and he affirmed he was totally 
ignorant that he offended against the 1 ius. Somo of Perrys crew deposed to 
facts which contradicted his declarations and showed that compulsion had 
been employed towards the children, and that the transaction was purely 
mercantile , but the Government, being satisfied that Perrry had not been 
aware of the proclamation isoued upon the first intimation that such a traffic 
existed (and which forbade, under severe penalties, any person residing in, or 
being subject to the Presidency from being concerned m purchasing or selling 
natives as slaves), waived a prosecution in this case 

The traffic in slaves from the Northern Circara bv the French and Dutch 
forms the subjects of along senes of papers, dated in 1792, 1793 and 1794 
As in the preceding case, the traders took advantage of the pressure of famine, 
which made the wretched inhabitants equally anxious with the purchasers for 
the continuance of the traffic winch tended to ■ heck the endeavours of the 
Madras Government to extinguish the slave trade m its temtoriea 

The vexatious obstructions which the British Authorities met with on the 
part of the French subordinate functionaries, induced the Madras Govern 
ment to submit the matter to the Uovernor General in Council, by whom a 
correspondence was opened with the French Governor of Pondicherry (Colonel 
De Frene), who avowed his ‘ indignation at the just subjects of complaint,” 
and professed his wish to atop the traffic, bat, at the same time, acknow- 
ledged his inability to do so He, however, authorized the British Govern- 
ment to seize any offenders of the French nation and send them to Pondi- 
cherry Armed with this authority, the British officers took possession of and 
embarked no less than 565 young natives, at Bimlipatam alone, whom it was 
intended to export as slaves 

The Dutch chiefs were not so hearty m their co-operation as the French , 
they not only complained of the interference of the British officers, but 
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attempted awkwardly to palliate, and even justify, a trade m slaves. The chief 
and Council of the Dutch establishment at Puhcat m a letter to the Governor 
in Council at Madras, declare the subject itself to do “ frivolous and insignifi- 
cant,' 7 and unworthy of being treated with such seriousness as the English 
paid to it. “ A slave trade, 7 they say, “ is now commonly practised and 
not easily to be prevented, because proceeding from such melancholy visit- 
ations as grievous famine. As to the prohibition of the British Government,” 
they continue, although we have not been made acquainted With, it, yet we 
do acknowledge that it is of a natuie salutary uid good to resist the disorder 
of making free men, slaves , bat the laws of Hindustan allow that parents 
may sell their children and others, in case of necessity, or hire themselves 
out oa slaves for a tune,” Ac. In another letter from the Dutch Chief, it la 
said “ I beg leave, gentlemen, to observe, that the prohibition of your 
Government would be more efficacious, in case they did provide the natives 
all over the country with victuals, for the obtaining of which, a number of 
natives choose slavery rather than a certain death , and, indeed, I cannot see 
that their choice is much to be blamed 'ihe emph meal expressions used in 
your letter, «* , that ‘to countenance such a trade much debased the character 
of a nation, 7 do not flatter much the Governments in Europe, your own nation 
amongst the rest, which CTauts exclusive privileges to provide cert rid parts of 
the West Indies with slaves or is hunriu nature leas to be commiserated 
there than in the East I 7 * The Dutch Government contented themselves with 
laying a tax on the transfer of every slave, and interdicting the kidnapping of 
children for exportation 

The Governor in Council of Aladris (Sir Clnrles Oakley), in reply to the 
Dutch remonstrance, remarked as follows “ we are sorry you should think 
thiB subject too insignificant to deserve so much of our attention , and you 
will permit us to say, that we cannot agree with vou in the reasoning you 
adduce in favor of this trade The laws of tbe country do not allow any 
such practise as the purchase of slaves for exportation Under the pressure 
of famine, even, they only say that ‘ whoever ? having received hia victuals 
from a person during the time of Kuch calamitv, hath beuime his slave, on 
giving two head of cattle to the provider, may become free from his servitude 7 
With regard to the relief afforded by this practice it must be considered at 
best as feeble, partial, and of the most xxmerabJe kind , it may prolong the 
existence of wretchedness for some time, but not without aggravating that 
misery which it affects to remove. The only relief, we apprehend, that can be 
apphed with any success, is that which endeavours by every possible means to 
introduce food into the country, and to regulate its distribution so as to extend 
the benefit to all classes of the inhabitants This relief we have given to the 
utmost extent of our means. 77 

The strenuous exertions of the British residents were insufficient to put a 
stop to the shameful system of traffic pursued by the French traders, almost 
under the eye of their Government at Pondicherry Tbe following passage in 
a letter from Mr Yeats, the Resident at Ingeram referring to the practices of 
the French traders at Yanam, will afford a sample of these proceedings “ As 
the season of departure approached, every means were deemed justifiable to 
complete the number of slaves reouired for the vessels the long famine which 
has prevailed in this country had hitherto enabled the French to procure any 
number of slaves without proceeding to acts of violence , but rice being now 
in scone degree of plenty, they could not be had on. ths same easy terma or 
in such numbers, as they formerly were , less cautious measures than had 
hitherto been pursued became necessary to procure them, and were openly 
practised. Not only such beggars as were to be found in Yanam were picked 
up, but country people, who had come there to purchase nee, were either 
forcibly earned or decoyed by their emiasanes to places of confinement.” The 
two vessels referred to earned off no less than 900 natives into slavery 
“ The cruelty of tearing these people from their faimhes," adds Mr Yeats, 
not a little aggravated by the reflection that M. 4 b Mai?, the owner of 
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one of the vessels, was only a few years past chief of the Settlement from 
whence they were transported ” 

The allegations of Mr Yeats were supported by the declaration^ m writing, 
of five inhabitants of the vicinity of Ingeram., one of which we subjoin 

Candida Vencataroyiiloo, inhabitant of Yanam, says he is a banyan, and 
was formerly a merchant employed by the French East India Company in the 
provision oi then investment, but has for sometime past resided at Y lzia 
nagarum and other places in the north , that he returned to Yanam about ten 
days ago, and found that the poor of the adjacent c onntnes had come to this 

S rt to benefit by the chanty distnbuted by the English Company , that M de 
irs, M La Blanche and M Ellardine at that time employed people to 
purchase or take by violence not only the poor who were begging m the 
streets, but also such ot the inhabitants of Y mam and strangers frequenting 
the place as they could conveniently lai hold on, whom they confined and sent 
on board of ships m Coring* Bay to be exported as slaves , that they also 
sent people to some of the neighbouring villages, to propose work to tailors, 
coolies, &c , who being brought to Y anam, were confined till an opportunity 
offered of sending them by night to the dups , that some of those who were 
refractory were gagged md a stnpifyiDg liquor was given to others, who were 
sent off m that condition , that a Brahmin boy belonging to the village ot 
Autere, in the Mugultore district, was seized in YaQam, when not far distant 
from his parents that a Brahmin girl was also seized, bat he knows not to 
what village shp belonged , that a woman and boy of the dancing caste were 
decoyed from Nellapille to Yanam, and sent off to the ships, but that M 
Sonnerat (the French Lhief at Y'anami at the lnterce^on ot their friends, sent 
an order to tho Captain, who released tlieui , that upon their return they 
reported that tho vessel they had beui in had on board of her many slaves, 
among whom were some family women whom they knew to be such by then- 
toys and dress, and some Brahmius , but the French preparing to send off some 
boats with shves on the 13th, was the reason ol the inhabitants assembling . 
that they applied to 51 Sonncrit, who refused to give them any redress, and 
that they then weut to the English .Resident, by whose means some few were 
released. 

These statements, which are to a certain extent corroborated by the decla- 
rations and acts of the Fren^hmeu concerned, afford a pretty fair criterion of 
the character of the revolutionists ot France, who at that period were 
beginning to be thfe eager issertore of liberty and equality 

Mr Yeats remonstrated with M Sonnerat on the shameful scenes passing 
before him , he states that on passing throu 0 h his settlement, he was appalled 
by the cneB of the people, who were execrating the of Yanam for 

having Btolen 30<> of their friends, and were about to embark them as slaves, 
and that a cargo of children was at that moment on board a vessel in Coring* 
roads. M. Sonnerat, in reply, domes or evades some of the statements of 
Mr Yeats, re-criminates upon tho English and finally offers to send a French 
officer in company with Mr Scnbie, on the part ot the English Government, 
to require the French Captains to re land any natives they may have on board. 
The two officers accordingly proceeded to tho vessels with an order from the 
French Chief, M Au nom de la Nation, de la Loi et du Ron” to deliver up the 
people. A written declaration, under thi hands of the English and French 
officers, states that they had communicated M Sonnerat s order to the Captains 
of two* French vessels', who refused to comply therewith, or to make any 
answer thereto, and compelled them to retire Application was promptly 
made by Mr Yeata to the British Military Commandant at Samulcottah, for a 
detachment of troops to enforce the order , but in the meantime the ships 
sailed, with “a very considerable number” of natives on board “ The French 
Chiefs conduct,” says Major Wynch, the officer applied to, ‘ appears to be very 
reprehensible indeed , had he executed his authority as Chief, he no doubt 
ocmld have prevented the vessels Bailing with the inhabitants on board.” 
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The Governor of Pondicherry (11 Da Freane) having confessed, that hu 
authority was insufficient to check these outrages, at which, it la but just to 
him to say, he felt chagrined, the Government of Madras applied for the direc- 
tions of the Supreme Government as to the Bteps it would De proper to take to 
redress the grievance by their own exertions , a matter of some delicacy, since 
it involved, or might involve, national considerations of importance The 
Governor General m Council (Lord Cornwallis) thereupon wrote to the Gover 
nor of Pondicherry, and also to the Governor General of French India, at the 
Isle of France, calling upon them to put down this scandalous traffic, to restore 
puch persona as had been sold into shivery to their friends, and to call the 
offenders to a severe accouut , Ins Lordship also intimated to them, that if any 
of their nation should be detected m carrying on this infamous traffic by the 
Company's servants in the Northern Circars, they would be arrested and sent to 
Pondicherry In order to give effect to the determination to put down the 
trade in slaves on this coast a detachment of Revenue sepoyE, under a British 
Officer was stationed at Coringa whilst another guard of sepoys was appointed 
to reside at Bimbpatam, with the same view 

Meanwhile, it appears that the two vessels which had sailed in defiance of 
the orders of the French Chief at I'uiam, proceeded to the place of their 
destination, the Isle of I ranee, and there quietly disposed of their cargoes , 
and Mr Yeats announced to the Madras Gov«-mmsnt, that one of them (the 
Mar#, Captain La Blanche) meant to return to Yanam for the same purpose, and 
inquired whether he was to arrest the Commander 

Whilst these transactions were going on, an importation, in the most bare- 
faced manner, was made into Madras partly by land and partly b> sea, of sixty- 
two boyB and girls, the joungist Jive yean, old the eldest not exceeding 
Beventeen (most of them eleven and uuder'i as slaves They were seized by 
the Town Major and claimed by some Cholia Merchants, who alleged that m 
the course of a trading voyage to the northward, where they witnessed the 
distress of the people through famine, they were induced to accept the children, 
who were offered by their parents, m order that they might be rescued from 
certain destruction that the children were not brought to Madras for Bale, but 
solely with a view of maintaining them they even offered to give them up on 
condition that their boats and seamen were released The Council, however, 
ordered the vesselb to be confiscated and sold by public outcry and their pro- 
duce to be applied to the maintenance ol the children thus rescued from 
slavery , and they further resolved, that, “ in order to deter others from, 
engaging in this improper pursuit, the boat-owners be publicly flogged , and 
the justice is requested to cause this order to be enforced." Such was then 
the summary jurisdiction of the Council 1 

It will be recollected that M Sonnerat in the course of his attempt at self 
justification, re criminated, upon the English. He not only alleged, in general 
terms, that Englishmen engaged in thus traffic, but distinctly affirmed that 
three English vessels were, at the tune he wrote, about to sail to the Isle of 
France with a number of slaves, and that he had taken twelve slaves from an 
English Captain the preceding month. Application was thereupon made to 
M. Bonnerat to state the names of the parties, in order tliat they might be 
brought to condign punishment , the French Chiefj however, declined famish- 
ing this information, without assigning any motive for his refusal, though 
pressed a second time by the Chief and Council of Masulipatam, who avow 
that they gave no credit to the statement. 

It would aprtear that the British Military Force stationed to prevent the 
trade succeeded m the object 

The matter contained in the voluminous papers relating to these transac 
boas affords a practical comment upon the character of French Government in 
India At a subsequent penod (1803), when the French and Dutch power in 
that country was extinct, one of the Madras Collectors, referring to the period 
when children were stolen, sad full grown persons earned off by force for sale 
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tu tie traders of these nations, observes that if they ever return it will be 
revived, unless the mo»t active and vigilant exertnms are made to prevent it 
The conduct of the French traders on the Coast of Africa gives a melancholy 
countenance to this opinion 

A transaction, belonging to the aforegoing class of cases, though developed 
by the Government ot Penang, should be recorded here it maias in a v ery 
btnking manner the dreadtul character of a slave trade, wheresoever carried on 

In 1793, Mr F Light, the Governor of Pnnce of Wales' Island reported to 
the Madras Government the piratical seizure of a French Brig by the Malays 
of Pedir, under the following circumstances The vessel m question, the 
Jean Boss, Captain G radron sailed from Bengal for Coriuga with a cargo ot 
rice , meeting with bad weather, Captain Gaudron put into ftanjam and there 
sold a part ot his net He proceeded to BimlipaUm, where he disposed of 
the remainder, receiving in return lt>0 nitivesof the place, as slaves, who 
were clandestinely embarked by the purchasers ot the nee, two Dutch or 
French residents at Bimlip itam The vessel oailed immediately for the Isle of 
France , but provisions fading, and the bufferings of the wretched beings who 
constituted the cargo becoming thereby intolerable the Captain v laited the 
Nicobar Islands Auteui and lastly, Pedir to procure i supply ot rice Ac- 
cording to the statements ot some ot the survivors, the people of Pedir a 
great many ot whom weie natives of the (Jorora uulel Coast hearing of the 
sufferings of their countrymen who had been thus injuriously treated, re 
solved to t ikr revenge on the French Cant am and crew Under the guidance 
of a renegade a nitivo ot Fiaucp, who had become a Mahomedan and taken 
the name ot Abdullah they efleoted thur object Abdullah insinuated him- 
self into the good opinion of the Fienck Captain, became bis interpreter, 
persuaded him to sell tho few guno he had on board, by the offer of a high 
price, aud then took him on ^hore on pretence ot receiving the rice he had 
bargained foi Abdullah led the deluded man to a home where a largo party 
of Malays were assembled, who tell upon him, and mortally wounded him with 
their creeses They m ide prisoner ot the boats crew, and a p uty of them 
with Abdallah at their head went on board the Bng killed the Mate, and 
took possession of the vessel the rest of the crew, having no inns to defend 
themBclves, were killed or disa tiled or torccd to jump overbo ird The slaves 
were sold by the Pedir Chiefs and distnbuted along the coast , the vessels 
stores w ere sold by Abdullah to a Captain Macah<der and a Captain Caird,* who 
happened to come into the port with their vessels at that time the vessel was 
sold by Hie Pedir Raja to the No^ueda of a burat ship, w ho pun hased it in. the 
name and, as he says, at the recommend ition of Captain Wass, his Commauder f 
The Noqueda hoisted English colors upon her, and proposed to proceed with 
a cargo ot nee to Muscat, when a Company a cruiser, sent by Mr Light on 
this service, took possession ot her, and received from the Sunt ship hve of 
the French crew and the renegado Abdullah, who, however, had been secreted 
by Captain Wass, and was discovered by accident Hie v e&bel was delivered up 
to the French Government at Pondicherry, as well as the renegado, whose 
French name was L mrent bevenn, and who was ordered upon trial there , the 
two merchants at Bunhpatam (one of whom had heen a Surgeon in the English 
Company’s Bervice, and enjoyed a pension from them,) were imprisoned , and 
all the survavore of this transaction appear to have had justice done them, but 
the poor slaves though indeed, to their undeserved sufferings uiay be attri- 
buted, as a retribution, the catastrophe which befel the author*, of their woes. 

This affair excited, m an unusual degree, the attention of the French and 
Dutch Authorities in India, both of whom testified their concern thereat , and 
the Dutch Government at Puhcat, inspired apparently with a new spirit, re- 


* Tha want of sample on the part of those Captain* who appear to have been English, 
induced the Court of Directors subsequently to direot a strict inquiry to be made about 
th am , justly observing that no plea ooufd justify the purchase under such circumataacov 
t Captain Wart's conduct was made the subject of au inquiry at Bombay 
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solved that strenuous measures should be taken to prevent a repetition of such 
occurrences, and to punish all kidnapping and trading m slaves. 

Under the vear 1801 we find two letters from Mr J G ftavenshaw, then 
Collector m the Southern Division of Canara, respecting a servile agricultural 
class, denominated Daerds, referring chiefly to the policy of allowing the en- 
listment of them in the Company’s Military Service. The nature of slavery in 
Southern India, where it seems to have existed from very remote times, and to 
have become extensively incorporated with the institutions of the people, has 
been much misunderstood and misrepresented Information from practical 
observers, calculated to rectify our notions upon the subject, is, therefore, 
valuable. 

Mr Ravenshaw states that the Daerds constitute by far the greatest part of 
the slaves employed in agriculture in that portion of the proi ince , they then 
amounted to 52, <>00 men, women and children They differ from each m 
many respects, and their customs are peculiar, there being few of that caste in 
any other part of India They are distinguished into three classes , the 
Moondaul, Mogare, and Mavey Daerds. The two former abstain from eating 
beef , the latter will not kill the animal, but will eat it wBen dead A Moon- 
danl and a Mogare w ill eat together, though it is not common , they never inter- 
marry by consent , but if a Moondanl abducts a Mogare woman, the offence is 
expiated by paying a fine, and providing a repast to the Mogarea, whereupon 
the lady is considered to have changed Bu.ts Neither assoente with the 
Maveya. Among the MogareB, property descends from father to son , in the 
Moondanl nud Slavey sects the property descends from uncle to nephew , a 
father gives up his children to thur uncle. 

In respect to service, when the Moondaul marries, his owner, or landlord, 

f ives him a small sum to pay the expense of the ceremony, and the Daerd 
rings lus wife home, and both are bound to serve the husband s owner aa 
Jong as the husband lives both husband and wife receive from the owner an 
allowance of cloth and nee. The children of the m image belong to the 
father’s brother who may consent to their living with thnr f ither tul grown 
up , if then their father b owner gives them monev to marrv, they become 
during life the servants of him and his heirs If the uncle does not agree to 
this, he takes them, and his owner pays them for the w ork they do In the 
event of the husband's death, his master has no claim to the widow and 
children , they devolve to the children s uncle, and are bound to serve his 
master A Moondaul Daerd receives no daily allowance for himself and 
family during his master’s harvest, but m lieu thereof, gets an eleventh part of 
as much grain as is cut, thrashed, and stacked by the whole of them They 
are never sold, though they sometimes mortgage themselves, if a man who 
has no owner is distressed for money, he will borrow of some person, whom he 
agrees to serve till he repays the amount , owners may also mortgage them in 
the same way 

The Mogare Daerds are bought and Bold, and thence they and their male 
issue are bound to aorve their mauler and hie heirs for ever Females remain 
with their fathers till marriage, when they become the property of the hus- 
band’s master The Mogaree receive the same daily allowance of nee and 
cloth as the Moondauls , but instead of the moau, or annual allowance, made 
to the latter, the Mogarea are entitled to a small piece of land, on which there 
are a cocoanut tree and a jack tree, which property is considered an 
equivalent This sect are sometimes mortgaged as well as sold. 

The Mavey Daerds may be purchased if a person buys a man and woman 
of this sect and pays the expense of their marriage, they and their male issue 
are the servants of him and nia heirs for ever Ir the man dies and the woman 
re-mames, her issue by this second marriage belongs to her owner, by reaeon 
of his having purchased her , but he has no claim on the husband In other 
case*, these people bind themselves to serve those who pay their mamage 
expenses, and the same rules are observed with regard to them as in the case 
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of the Moondauls. Many of these sect3 are bought and sold with an Estate, as 
appurtenances thereto , they enjoy the same privileges as those of the same 
sects who are purchased without an Estate The landlord, how ever, can neither 
sell nor mortgage them, nor can they, without the Owner’a consent, mortgage 
themselves or children 

In any one of the aforegoing cases, an owner is bound to give daily sub- 
sistence to as many of the family of hnj Daerds as he employs he may lend 
them out to other persona , but Daerds cannot without their owner’a consent, 
work for another, and are bound to leturn when required 

By these and other descriptions of servile castes, M r Ravenshaw remarks, 
nearly the whole cultivation ot C uni a is rimed on an Estate, without a pro 
perty in some of the people, would be of little value, bei ause d iy laborers are 
not to be procured At the same time he draws a broad and just line of dis 
tmction between these conditional servants” and slaves properly so tailed 
The Daerds who are bought and sold, and whose condition comes nearest to 
the definition ot slavery differ from slaves proper in the follow mg respects 
in the first place their service is conditional if a master fails to give them 
the stipulated allowance of cloth, rice, Ac the D-ierd is no longer bound to 
serve h im , and can recover the balances of allowance due to him and to 
his children Secondly, a master cannot traffic with them, or transport them 
to any place beyond the province of Canan , they can even refuse to be sold 
out of the manganny in which they were bom, to which their attachment 13 
rooted. Even the Mavey Daerds who are linked to the Estate, although they 
cannot qmt it if their owner fail* to give them their regular allowance can 
sue for their right, and recover dama n ca The other descriptions of Daprds 
are “ condition il servants on the male side for life, ’ and have no power to 
leave their master’s service so long a a he feeds and clothes them according to 
usage Mr Ravenshaw is of opinion that, so tar from this species of servi- 
tude being objectionable, it is productive of veiy important political as well 
as moral good, and is indispensable to the existent e of agricultural industry m 
Canara. 

Nearly one-third of this ponderous volume is tilled with documents relating 
to an occurrence in North MaHbaj, extending Irom lbll to 1K14, wherein 
Mr Murdock Brown was suspected of and indeed expressly c hargod with, 
being concerned 111 the purchase ot kidnapped children The particulars of 
this affair are curious, and the documents leaperting it throw considerable 
light upon the history of Indian sJavcn We muRt condense the facts within 
a reasonable compass, but in doing so it will be our endeavour to make the 
digest a faithful one and to expose no individual connected with the affair to 
unjust censure Perhaps it would have been better, had it been practicable, 
to nave selected these papers, omittiug such, especial] v those relating to the 
conduct of Lieutenant Brown, as have no direct reference to the subject of 
slavery in India. The o&eo of selection in these cases is however, delicate 
and invidious and the purposes of justice are more eftectuilly served by too 
much being produced, than oy omissions, which would leave it to be surmised 
that something is improperly withheld 

Mr Thomas Hervey Baber, Judge and Magistrate of Zillah North Malabar, 
having been induced to believe, from information, that au extensive traffio in 
c hildr en, even of high caste, was going forward from Travancore into Malabar, 
took steps to discover the parties who had been engaged therein In the 
course of his investigations, he was informed that free born persons were 
then detained as slaves on the plantation of Mr Murdock Brown, at Anjara- 
candy, or Randaterra, The circumstances and situation of this gentleman it 
is necessary previously to explain 

In the year 1798,' the Bombay Government commenced a plantation at 
Aiyaracandy, with a view of raising pepper, coffee, cinnamon or cassia and 
other articles, on account of the Company, and they appointed Mr Brown, 
Overseer of the plantation, at a certain salary An application, dated 6th 
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May 179S from Mr Brown to the President and Commissi on era of Malabar 
(then under the Bombay Government;, states that m consequence of the back 
ward n ess of the Tahsildar of the district in furnishing laborers for the plan- 
tation, he was reduced to great difficulties, and had been obliged to bring 
people from Mah£ to clear the ground for tile coffee and pepper nurseries , ana 
it further states that he iMr Brown) “ had purchased, according to the custom 
of the country, about forty five Pooliar men, women and children, whom he 
had found very useful ” The President and Commissioners of the Province 
observe, m reply, with reference to this purchase of slaves, that there was 
extant a proclamation, m 1793 from the late Malabar Commission era, pro 
hibitmg the sale of slaves by European and others and that such a mode of 
procuring laborers was open to scnona objections , the) , therefore decline sanc- 
tioning further purchases of Poohars till the sentiments of Government were 
known Mr Brown, in a subsequent letter, justifies the course he hid adopted 
by observing that Poohars and cert un other castes, are bom slaves, and that 
the law of Malabar authorized their transfer by sale from one person to ano- 
ther which was os common as that of a bond the Pouliar,” he remarks, 
*• being born in a state of bondage, mu*t remimi so well as his posterity, 
for I never heard of any example of manumission, neither do 1 believe that, 
agreeable to the Hindu system it is iu the power of those to whom they 
belong in any wav to alter their relati\ e station iu sociotv Tins caste being 
therefore condemned without oltern itive, to cultivate the earth for the bene 
fit of otber> he considered that by transferring their 1 ibor to the Company 
from those who were willing to di pose of them, he was likely to better their 
situation and to render a very es. enti il sera ice to his empiuyers, by assembling 
on the plant vtion laborers who would be for ever hxed there, and who, by 
being taught and constantly empl-.>ed eaJi in his separate branch would do 
more labor, and perform it better than double the number of daily hired men 
No change, except for the better was made in the condition of thoso men, who, 
instead of being paid as Pooliars received the sauiepiy ns other workmen, 
and experienced many indulgences which other workmen did not enjoy 

It would appear that these reasons were s itisfiu tory to the Bombay Govern 
meat, for in July its authority was given to Mr Brown to purchase “Poohars, 
Betw vs, and otfier castes of the natives who by their own laws were in a state 
ot bondage fur the labors of the Company s pi intation of Kondaterra.” 
There appears an order from the Commissioners of Malabar dated 20th Octo- 
ber 1798, to the Company’s Asei'dant at Choughaut. directing him to grant 
the necessary legal aid to the Darogha at that plare, in transferring auy num- 
ber of those persons required b> f\Ir Brown, to the Company’s plantation, 
provided it be done agreeably to the known laws and customs of Malabar rela- 
tive to them Under this questionable policy, a large number of these unfor- 
tunate persons r were placed upon the Company s plantation m the years 1 799 
and 1800 

In the original conditions by which Mr Brown was appointed Overseer of 
this plantation, the plan of which he had suggested, it was stipulated that 
should the Court of Directors at any time disapprove of the arrangement, or 
of the concern being earned cm at their expense, the whole was to be made 
over to Mr Brown, who was to reimburse the Company for all prior expenses 
incurred on account of the plantation, except his own salary This stipula- 
tion Mr Brown was called upon to fulfil in 1802 3 He then became owner 
of the plantation, and the works were carried on at his expense The sums 
due to the Company were to have been repaid by him by instalments it 
appears that when the affair, to which we shall presently allude, took place, 
those sums had not been reimbursed, though this fact is immaterial to the 
question now under consideration. 

Hie practice of purchasing Pooliars and other servile castes for the planta- 
tion vu contanned openly, after the authority of the Local Government was 
obtained the Judges of the Provincial Court of Circuit declare, that it was 
** a matter of notoriety, that whilst the concern was conducted on account 
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of the Company, Mr Brown was authorized to purchase Blavea for carrying 
on the works, such as by the customs and practice of the country were con 
sidered as liable to transfer and sale , and it was in the recollection of the 
J udges that a considerable number of bondsmen of an officer of the Raja of 
Koormanad, whose property was confiscated on account of his having gone 
into rebellion against Government, were about the year 1800 1, transferred to 
Mr Brown’s charge, to be employed on the plantation ” Mr Brown hi m s elf 
admitted that he continued, from time to time, and after he became owner of 
the coucem, according to his means and to the facility of procuring them, to 
increase the number of the Pooliar bondsmeu on his plantation but he de- 
clares that they were not considered by him as slaves, nor treated otherwise 
than his other laborers , and that their condition had been greatly ameliorated. 

The information received by Mr Baber stated that one of the parties con- 
cerned in the traffic of children from Tiavancoie was Wallapagata Assen 
ALlv, a native of Maln$, whrv was a mercantile agent of Mr Brown , and that 
some of the free caste children, who had been purchased by this man, and 
forced to degrade themselves bv eating with Pooliars he , were then employed 
upon Mr Brown’s plantation The Magistrate communicated the information 
he had received to Mr Brown, and deputed some officers to examine the 
whole of the slaves upon the plantation The result of this enquiry was that 
the officers brought awav seventy six men, women and children, all of whom 
declared they had been st len or foicibly carried away by Moplaa and others, 
fnm South Mai ibar Cochin and Trivaucoie and tnmported to Mr Brown’s 
plantation at Anjaracandy six ot the children were stated to be free bora, 
and had been within thp pre« edmg “ix months stolen from their fnends at 
Trav anenre, and Bent by \\ aUapogata A^en Ally to Mr Brown at Anjaracandy 
Mr Baber called upon Mr Brown to give him some explanation upon the 
subject of these persons, in order to enable him to bnng the offending parties 
to punishment , but Mr Brown, alleging that he had been subjected to this 
visitation improperly, and th it he h id the sanction of Gov eminent for pur- 
chasing slaves, protested against the Magistrate s interference and intimated 
his intention of appealm 0 to the Government 

It is necessary here to observe that at this penod (1811) the Province of 
Malabar had been transferred from the Bombay to the Madras Government, 
and that a considerable degree of animosity appears to have subsisted between 
the Civil servants of the two Presidencies employed mthe Province under the 
directions of the Madias Government A Minute of the latter in 1813 lefers 
to this distempered feeling ’ and to * the acrimonious and re criminating 
correspondence with which the Records of the Government, for several years 
past, abound ” There are, moreover, allusions, m the papers relating to the 
affair before us, to a feeling of decided hostility between Mr Baber and Mr 
Brown anterior to this affair This circumstance accounts for much angir 
discussion in the cuurse ot the con esnuudonce between the parties and pal- 
hates, m Borne measure, the alleged indecorous behaviour of Mr Brown 
towaids the officers deputed by the M igistrate 

Mr Brown laid his complaint in the first instance, before the Provincial 
Court of Cncuit praviuir their interference m protecting his property That 
Court required from the’Miuistiate a bperufic statement of all the proceedings, 
and of the grounds ou whn h he detained the slaves taken from the complain- 
ant Mr Baber accoidingly lud before the Court the depositions he had 
taken from the slaves, them&elvea, and the nature of the information he had 
received 

Meanwhile Mr Brown, apparently with reluctance, at length stated to Mr 
Baber that the six children rel erred to, and two more who had escaped the 
observation of the Magistrate’s Deputies had been placed upon the plantation 
by Wallapagata Assen Ally Ot the fact of their being kidnapped, or forcibly 
taken from their fnends Mr Brown declared he had nohnowledge The other 
slaves were returned to Mr Brown, though twelve of them declared they had 
been stolen from their owners, and transported to Anjaracandy against then will 
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The iuhsUnce of Mr Brown’s oomplamt to the Provincial Court, and after- 
wards to the Madras Government, related to the seizure of the Foohara, and 
to the great injury the plantation sustained from the absence of persona 
taught with great care one of the chief branches of cultivation there. The 
subject of the eight children is seldom alluded to Mr Brown maintaining that 
he Knew them only as servants of Assen Aliy, though employed by him as 
laborers Upon the examination of this man by the M agistrate, he deposed 
that he was sent to AUepy by Mr Brown, respecting some pepper to be exported 
to Bombay , that wanting a few children, lie purchased, by the intervention 
of the Cutwal, twenty five, some of whom he Bent to Mr Brown, but the in- 
habitants liberated eleven, and seized him (the deponent) and oonfined him, 
that Mr Brown met him there and gave him a letter to “the gentleman ” in 
consequence of which (it would appear, though not so stated) he was liberated. 
Upon being interrogated, he stated that some of the children were pur- 
chased by the deponent for Mr Brown (ae some of the deeds of sale showed), 
who told him he wanted ten or fifteen , that they were purchased with Mr 
Brown’s money , and he makes a distinction between those so purchased, and 
sent to Mr Brown (six of whom were identified by him aa the same found on 
the plantation), and those bought with his own money and placed on the Estate 
by his (deponent a) desire He denies any knowledge of the children being 
made to eat Pooliara' food, in order to work a forfeiture of caste , but this 
defect seems to be supplied by the evidence of one of the slaves, who says he 
was put amongst Foohars by the Wallia Aclnn i the name given to Mr Brown), 
and forced to eat the P collars’ lood It is right to observe that these deposi 
tions are somewhat vague and suspicious , the facts we have stated are not 
deposed tom clear language, and of the deponents, one is an acknowledged 
criminal, and the other (the slave' the partv opposed to Mr Brown More- 
over, besides the purchasing of free born children there was a charge made 
against Mr Brown of having Poohara on his premises who had been stolen 
from their owners, and we are not sure that the cases are sufficiently distinct 
in the papers. 

A colorable confirmation of Assen Ally’s statement appears in a comma 
mcation from Captain Munro, the Resident at Travancore, enclosing a note he 
had received from Mr Brown, at the period of Assen Ally’s seizure at Alleppy, 
soliciting the Resident's protection for him, alleging that Assen Ally had the 
permission of the Cutwal to make the purchases of children, and consequently, 
if there was any guilt in the transaction, it must attach to the Cutwal and to 
the sellers, not to a stranger ignorant of the Jaw, — ‘ as, if,” observes Captain 
Monro, “ the circumstance of a person being & stranger in a country, and 
receiving co-operation from an inferior officer of a Government, could justify 
him in committing a most flagrant outrage against its laws, and against the 
most obvious principles of humanity and justice ” 

It appears that Assen Ally was punished in the native Court at Travancore 
by a fine of 1,500 rupees for purchasing nine of the children (who were re 
turned to their native place), over and above the penalty be was still subject 
to for other acts of a similar kind the transportation of slaves from Travan 
core having been always considered to be a breach of the laws of the country 

The Provincial Court of Circuit, taking cognizance of Mr Brown's com 
plaint, declared that the Magistrate had actea “ totally illegal” in removing 
the slaves from Mr Brown’s premises, and ordered him to return the whole 
of the individuals (to Travancore, children excepted) to Mr Brown, including 
in their sentence the Pooliara who had made oath they were stolen from their 
owners, the Judges of the Court observing that they did not even perceive, on 
the grounds of expediency, any valid reason for the farther detention of the 
latter m the absence of any person claiming them 

Mr Baber has recorded some severe and pointed remarks, in hi* letter to the 
Madras Government, upon the course pursued by tike I rovmebJ Court of 
Circuit, wherein he states, that “ there is a local and powerful obstacle to 
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deter individuals from prosecuting Mr Brown, or any of that party, before the 
Provincial Uonrt n 

By the exertions of Mr Baber, prosecutors appear to have been found for 
carrying on the suit against some of the stolen Pooliar slaves, which, however, 
fell to the ground, through technical difficulties and exceptions to the evidence 
Mr Brown, by his Vakil, or Attorney in Court, disclaimed any right to tho 
roohara, alleging that they had been brought to his plantations by an mdivi 
dual, and placed amongst his Pooliar&, without any knowledge on his part 
that they had been stolen 

When this subject came officially before the Government of Madras, it not 
merely intimated its intention ot instructing the Company's law officers to 
defend Mr Baber in the suit threatened by Mr Brown for the recovery of 
damages for the loss of his bondsmen s labor, in the Supreme Court (the 
Sudder Adawlut hiving declared the inability of the Company's Courts to 
entertain ltj , but distinctly expressed its approbation of his conduct, direct- 
ing him to continue his enquiries respecting any similar cases The Advocate- 
General of Madras ^Mr Anstruther\ to whom the matter was referred on 
several occasions for his legal opinion, states that the offence ot Mr Brown, 
if it could be established in evidence thit he was acquunted with and encour 
aged the practise of kidnapping children, was indictable and that even his 
traffic in slaves was contrary to the Statute 51, Geo III, c 2) He adds, 
however, that as the penil consequences of this Act did not attach in India 
till 1st January 1812, it will be great injustice to bring him to trial for vio- 
late lg the law many months beiore it could be reasonably supposed he knew 
of its existence , and that the former uffence did not appear to be brought 
home to him by direct proof, though the circumstances appeared highly bus 
picious Mr Baber, he conceive^, waa fully justified in the measures he 
tad adopted 

The occurrence arising out of these transactions, to which we shall pre 
Bently refer brought the subject m 1313 again before the consideration of the 
Ad\ ocate Oeueral and the Government The former, on that occasion, ex 
pressed himself more explicitly than before, and as his opinion may be consid- 
ered unexceptionable, and waB evidently adopted by the Government, we 
shall quote his sentiments regarding the respective conduct of Mr Baber and 
Mr Brown 

With respect to the former, he savs ‘ the conduct of Mr Baber, in the whole 
investigation as to the slaves, appeared to me at the time to be| highly praise- 
worthy I have referred to the papers again upon the present reference to me, 
and am more and more confirmed in the opinion which I at hrst formed I see 
every mark of a strong feeling of comp is*ion for the children who had been stolen 
from their parents and a determination to restore them to liberty, zealously 
pursued in spite of very extraordinary opposition, without any symptom of 
that personal rancour whn h is strongly charged against Mr Baber It is not 
m the power of man to know with certainty, and in gener iL it is no part of onr 
duty to enquire, what secret motives may be concealed in the hearts of others 
It 18 sufficient if the conduct be such as pure and good motives would natu* 
rally dictate ' 

The Advocate General’s opinion of Mr Brown's conduct, though long, we 
insert in his own words not merely to prevent misconception, but as it exhi 
bits a summary of the charge against that gentleman 

Mr Brown appears upon these papers in a very suspicious light It is now 
not disputed that eight of the slaves found upon his Estate had been the free 
children of free parents, stolen recently, and puchased by his agents for the 
very purpose of being sent to his Estate as si wes The possessor of stolen 
goods may often be innocent and ignorant of the theft , yet he is expected to 
show how and from whom he received them before he ib cleared of suspicion 
But the receiver of stolen children, sufficiently old to state the injury dona to 
then! m placing them m Blavery, scarcely can be ignorant of the crime Ths 
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children state that they refused to eat with the slaves, it being inconsistent 
with their rales of caste they say that Mr Brown and his son made them 
eat with the slaves. It is scarcely possible that, in that dispute, the children 
should not have stated who they were, and how they had been stolen from their 
families , and from that tame, at least Mr Brown was bound to have enquired 
into the truth of their statements. Instead of doing so, he at first attempted 
to evade the enquiry instituted by the Magistrate, and appealed to a superior 
authority, claiming as his “ property” the whole seventy six persons earned 
away from his grounds. On being informed distinctly of the statements of 
six rree children to the Magistrate (the other two not being then discovered), 
and being earnestly called upon to give every information in his power as to 
the authors of the theft as well as to produce his own vouchers in support of 
hia claims upon them, ne again declines entering into the investigation, as 
unwarrau tea, speaks of the seizure of these persons as being not more legal 
than the seizure of any other part of his property, and appeals again from the 
Magistrate to the Circuit Court, fur the avowed purpose of stopping the investi- 
gation. Upon the failure of these attempts and finding that the Court of 
Circuit and Appeal would not interfere as to these six children he sent a third 
letter, disclaiming all property or interest in the six children, and pretending 
that they had been sent to work on his plantation by another person their 
owner This extraordinary disclaimer of all title to those children, whom he 
had only seven days before persevered m cl aiming as his property, is immediately 
afterwards contradicted by this pretended owner of the children, who declares 
that he had been sent as Mr Brown «. agent to AUeppy to pay for some pepper 
and to buy slaves and that these six children had been bought with Mr Brown’s 
money, under his orders, and sent to him I see no ground to suppose that 
the agent could have any posaihle interest in making this statement , if it were 
not true, he was contradicting his employer without any tendency to discharge 
himself , for he does not go on to sav that he h id orders to buy stolen children, 
bat, on the contrary, denies ail knowledge that they were stolen. Be had no 
motive of malignity from any quarrel with his master, or from being dismissed 
by him, for he was sent to the Magistrate by Mr Brown, with a letter to state 
who he was, and appears to have been still in his employ His declaration is 
also supported by Mr Brown’s first statement to the Magistrate, of his having 
purchased some slaves very lately, and by his claims, in two successive letters, 
of the whole number of slaves earned off the plantation, as lua property 
These st^ements are inconsistent with his own subsequent dnclaration of the 
Bix children being sent, as the property of the Native agent, to work on the 
plantation , and I, therefore, think it clear that the latter declaration of Mr 
Brown is false, and that the contrary statement of the native is, to this extent, 
the truth 

But the extent to which Mr Brown appears to have earned these dealings, 
and the very extraordinary support which he appears to have received in them, 
seem to require some decisive check if he has for years been m the habit of 
receiving as slaves persons stolen, whether from their families or from former 
mastera, perhaps, avoiding to enquire as to their former state, but more probably 
knowing it, it may be fit for serious consideration, whether he should be left in 
a situation in which he can continue Buch practices, the Government having 
full power to remove from the country all persons who conduct themselves 
improperly in it. 

We have been constrained to pursue this topic to such a length because it 
could not be overlooked, and a narrative too much condensed aud epitomized 
might have occasioned misapprehension We now proceed shortly to state an 
occurrence to which this enquiry gave nse 

Lieutenant F C Brown, of His Majesty’s 60 th Regiment, sou of Mr Mur- 
dock Brown, having learned, upon his arrival at Telheherry, that a report was 
m general circulation, that hu father “ had sent an authorised agent to Tra- 
vail core to kidnap children, and that children had been kidnapped,” and being 
ignorant tan he declares) of the official proceeding* on thus euly tab, found it to 
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be stated, on enquiry, that Mr Baber {whom Lieutenant B describes as tbe 
professed enemv and persecutor of bis father) had earned to Cannanore papers 
connected with the proceedings, and showed them to various persons He 
accordingly attributed the origin of this report to Mr Baber, thereupon pro- 
ceeded to his house, and, at an interview aeraanded that he should give him 
(Lieutenant B ) a written disavow tl of having circulated the report. Mr Baber 
denied that such report was originated by nun hut declined giving a written 
disavowal. Whereupon Lieutenant Brown deputed Mr A Douglas, of the Civil 
Service, to wait upon Mr Baber with a hostile message which Mr Baber 
refused to attend to, on the ground that he was not responsible to Lieutenant 
Brown for acts done in the discharge of his oflioial duty A similar message 
from Lieutenant Brown by Mr Thomas Gahacran, also a Ci\il Servant of the 
Company wastrettedm a similar manner by Mr Baber and in consequence 
of some offensive remarks upon Mr Douglas, imputed to Mr Baber, Mr Gakagnn 
waited upon the latter jii Mr Douglas s name to demand personal satisfaction 
Meantime, Lieuten uit Brown pror ceded to putt Mr Baber publicly as “ a liar 
and a coward ” Mr Baber immediately took steps to bnn* the matter before 
the Government, besides swearing the peace against the respective parties 

The three persona were required to explain their conduct and upon a full 
investigation, the Government resolved to remove fiom Tellickerry the gen- 
tlemen who had taken part against Mr Baber, namely, Lieutenant Brown, 
Messrs. Douglas, Goh-igan and Harrison, iud an official letter w is written to 
Mr Baber stating that the Governor in Council contmued to approve highly of 
his conduct, and considered the case prof* r to bo the subject of a criminal 
prose< utiou but as the immediate < ause assigned for tbe quarrel w as not an 
act of Mr Baber necessarily in bis public ch irar ter, the Government thought 
it proper as well aa more expedient, that the prosecution should be carried on 
by himself 

{To be continu'd ) 


CocHINEAi, 

A writer in the Government Gazette say-. —I have searched m vain for any good 
reason why the cochineal insect fthe real cocm* catti) should not he as suu ess- 
fully introduced (if it be not °o already! into this country, which 1* the nursery 
for some of the most valuable dyes employed in uur Home manufactures, as 
in Guatemala or Mexico Perhaps a suggestion ot this nature induced the 
Directors of the East India Company to send out about the year 1788 some 
of the true nopal plants to Madras where, under the care of Dr Anderson, 
they flourished , and some from this new plantation were sent to Bengal, 
where they have since increased so much as to be common in almost every 
garden about the en\ irons of Calcutta In order to promote the success of 
this undertaking, a Committee of the Directors reported as their opinion, that 
measures should be taken to procure from America a quantity of the cochineal 
insect, with a view to introduce tt un the Coast of Coromandel. Whether the 
real insect was ever brought to India I have not learned , nor am I acquainted 
with the facts, whether the insect which we have here is an aboriginal of this 
climate, or brought hither, like the nopal, to be prematurely abandoned to its 
fate , where instead of adding to the brilliancy of our eastern manufactures, it 
is left unheeded and choked up, to waste its scarlet blood in propagating the 
degenerating species. 

There are objections opposed to the facility of introducing the cultivation of 
the cochineal, on an extensive plan, for commercial purposes .inasmuch as the 

3 iecies of plant upon which the cochineal (which I shall call East Indian) here 
one thrives is beset with prickles, which render their being gathered a matter 
of more labor Tbe cochineal which I have reared in this country ib the wild 
sort, called by the Mexicans grana sylvestra, and differs from the real or 
domesticated kind both in sue and appearance , though in fact they are, in 
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every sense of the word, the same Insect, differing in those points merely from 
the effect produced by care and suitable nourishment, and I am borne out m 
this conviction by the same opinion entertained by Mr Thiery de Menonville, 
who in the year 1777 undertook a voyage to Mexico, at the expense of the 
French Government, for the purpose of procuring some of the real coccus cacti, 
intended to be introduced into the French West India Colonies , and in which, 
after considerable difficulty, he succeeded at Guasaca, whence he earned them 
to St. Domingo, and was busily engaged m forming a plantation both of the 
real and wild cochineal, having soon after his return, found the latter on the 
Island living on a pnckly cactus But, unfortunately, before any definite 
result could be ascertained from these experiments, Mr T de Menonville died. 
The most interesting extract from the observations of Mr T de Menonville is 
that wherein he asserts that the wild cochineal, or gr&na sylvestra (although, 
in its primitive state, only half the size of the real or domesticated) yet, after 
being reared on either the cadu* cochinellxfer , or Castilian nopal, not only 
increases to nearly the size of the domestic but that it loses, in a great degree, 
that downy covering which is the characteristic of the former 

From my own observations on the insects which I have reared in India, and 
of which I have at present some in all their different stages of forwardness, as 
also a quantity cured, I should be inclined to believe that the quality of the 
East Indian cochineal would, in a \«r> short time, with care and attention, 
approach the real Mexican, as the color of the former is equal to the best 
imported from South America. It will, perhaps, be said , that all this has been 
tried already in Bengal, and that the tnal has failed but it ought also to be 
distinctly stated from what apparent cause the failure proceeded P And I 
would wait for some explanation on this head before 1 claim any further atten- 
tion to a subject of no small importance to the commercial interests throagh 
out India, and in the meantime stand prepared to advance proof that the prana 
sylvestra of India is cap ible of being cultivated to advantage , and I live in 
hope to see the day when general attention will be turned to the successful 
culture of this valuable insect, as effectually as now appears to be the case in 
Guatemala 

It is clear, that since the Society in Calcutta has introduced the system of 
rewarding agricultural industry, that our vegetables and fruits have improved 
in quality, so as, in many instances, to compete with our home productions. 
Might we not, therefore, reasonably suppose, that Borne little spur given to 
local inactivity would incite a disposition to improve upon an insect that does 
already exist, and for the propagation of whose species the climate is but too 
bountifully inclined. 
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History of Mahomft* 

Mahomkt, or Mohammed as the Orientals pronounce his name, was bom at 
Mecci towards the end of the year of our Lord 5b9 By birth, he was of the tnbe 
of Koraish, the noblest in Arabia aod he traced his ancestry to Ishmael, the 
Bon of Abraham f At this penod, a great part of Arabia was subject to a 
TOreign. yoke , all the north of Arabia Petraea, as well as bvna, Palestine and 
I^ypt, WiB undor the authority of the Emperors of Constantinople , the coasts 
of the Persian Quit, and the countries wateied bv the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, obeyed the laws of the (Jhosroes of Persia , aud a portion of the shores 
of the Red Sea, to the southward of Mecca, belonged to the kings of Abyssinia. 
Mecca alone and the country in the interior had presprved their independence 
Save some temporary invasions this region enjoyed a certain degree of repose , 
its tranquillity was disturbed only by the turbulence which la natural to a 
nomad e people 

Mecca was considered the chief city of Arabia the memory of Ishmael and 
of Abraham and especially the distinction of containing without its walls the 
Caaba, caused it to be regarded by the Ar ibs as a hob place But their mmda 
had been tainted by the influence of the people around them The Provinces 
subject to the Romans and the Abyssinmns were almost wholly inhabited by 
Christians aud Jpwb , the religion of the Sibeans and of the Magi prevailed 
in the Persian Provinces , the remainder followed in g^ner il the worship of 
idols Mecca, in particular and most of the tribes, having deserted the faith 
of Abrah im and of Ishmael had plunged into all the errors of paganism In 
the interior of the Catba were statues of Abraham and Ishmael holding seven 
arrows, with which the idolaters pretended to foretell future events. On the 
outside were ranged 160 statues each presiding over one day in the year 
some represented Angels, others planets and stars Every one had its peculiar 
form of worship, its votaries ana sacrifices A similar superstition prevailed 
amongst the neighbouring tribes Each village each family chose its own 
divinity Some adored idols , others the sun and the heavpnly bodies. A 
few, adopting the notions of the Manirbieans, believed in two principles, a 
good ana a bad , the latter owing to the dread of his malevolence, was the 
chief object of devotion Human victims were lramolited at the shrine of 
these deities uf wood and stone , and such a pitch of excess had this barbarous 
custom reached, that children and especially females, were sacrificed, upon the 
plea that the parents could not support them t 

Mahomet himself was born an idolater for many generations his ancestors 
had followed no other worship His father’s name was Abdallah, his mother's 
Amina , both were poor Mahompt lost them at an early age, and his whole 


* Abridged from an extended biographical account of the Arabian Prophet, "by 3L Remand, 
In hi* Shcertptvm det Monvmm* Mtwrtltnaru, derived from authentic aouroe# and recent 
laaearchw in oriental authorities 
t See the AnnaU of Aboulfeda. 
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patrimony oonsisted of five camels and an Ethiopian slave. Happily for him 
m.n grandfather held a distinguished rank at Mecca, and took upon him the 
care of hia education when he died, his uncle, Abou Taleb, failed nia place.* 

Mahomet passed his early years in the country, where he acquired a strong 
and vigurom, constitution From a very tender age, he discovered an active 
intelligent and reflecting mind When his companions besought him to join 
their youthful sports, he replied that man was not formed for trifles. 

At the age of thirteen, he accompanied his uncle to Syria It was then th? 
custom with the people of Mecca, even those of the highest rank, to addict 
themselves to commerce, and they carried to Bassora, Damascus and othet 
parts of Sym the dates, perfumes and aromatics of Arabia Fein and India 
returning with corn, dry riisms, stuffs and other productions of the Roman 
empire. 

A war breaking out between Mecca and some neighbouring tribes Mahomet 
passed his military noviciate under hit. uncle, Abou Taleb w ho commanded 
the forces of M ecca 

His poverty was the aule obstacle to his exaltation a rich widow of Mecca, 
Dimed Cadigia. determined to remove it She begin by appointing Mahornet 
to manage her commercial affair 1 - which were very extensive , she soon after 
married him. Her ige was then fort> two , Mahonuts wrr twentj five 
History has recorded the splendour of the nuptials two camels were served 
np for the guests , the slaver, of Cadigii danced to the sound of tambours, and 
all Mecca was dizzied it the magnificence of the happy pair t 

From this moment the condition of Mahomet altered , ho found himself in 
the first rank of the citizens ol Muci yet his change of fortune produced no 
revolution in his sentiments Hus uncb> Abou Taleb who had been kind to 
him m his youth, was then m v> mt , Mahomet relieved him, and took upon 
him the education of his familj J 

There is every reason to believe that at this very period he conceived the 
grand scheme which he soon after begin to put in execution Travel had. 
enlightened his mind , he must have been powerfully struck with what he 
observed amongst the Jews and Christians , they alone, throughout all Ara- 
bia, had kept themselves pure from the barbiroue practices of idolatry, 
acknowledging one God. to whom tliej addressed their prayers Having 
applird himself to the study of the Old and New Testaments, Afihomet mani- 
fested at firet considerable partiality towards the Jews and Christiana Not 
content with admitting their holy books as the basis of his religion, he borrowed, 
at the beginning, some of their rites 

Unfortunately history is silent regarding this primary portion of the life of 
Mahomet The oniv facts recorded of the hfteen years which succeeded his 
marriage, are the births of his children, of whom, notwithstanding the ad- 
vanced age ot Cadigia, he had eight, four sons and F our daughters the former 
died early 

It is known, however, that M ihomct manifested a great inclination for re- 
tirement every year during the month of Ramadan, he withdrew to a cave 
on Muunt liira, near Mecca, where he declared that he employed himself in 
meditating on heaven)} topics. He at length disclosed his pretended mission. 
One day, Lccordmg to Iub own statement, whilst he was secluded in the cave, 
the \ngel Gabriel appeared to linn and communicating the instructions he had 
brought from heaven, sainted him with the title of * Apostle of God Ma- 
homet returned home immediately, and imparted the occurrence to (Jadigia, 
who, flattered at the distinction of being the wife of a prophet, believed in 
stantly, and thus became the first proselyte Her example was followed by 
All, the son of Abou Taleb, and by Abou Rekr, who had known Mahomet 
from his infancy The new religion soon reckoned Osman and other indm- 

* Aboulfeda 

+ Copion* detail* are givan in tba Arabic Chronida of TakarL J Aboulfoda. 
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duals, who became illustrious in succeeding years, amongst the number of lta 
votaries All of them received the appellation of Mussulmans, from an Arabic 
word, which signifies M to put ODe s self into the hands of God ” 

Mahomet fixed their creed and fanned their zeal by the revelations which he 
pretended to receive, from time to time, from heaven According to him, 
whenever he was embarasaed, the Angel Gabriel appeared to him from God 
expressly to solve his douDts As he knew not how to read, at least at first, 
the Angel brought his instructions in writing and read them to him Mahomet 
repeated them, and afterwards revealed wh.it he had learned to his disciples 
Hence is the origin of the term turan, which in Arabic means “ reading/' and 
is pronounced, with the article, al-ajran which implies emphatically, “ the 
reading ’ 

The new religion, however was yet taught only m secret Mahomet had 
been alarmed by the resistance of some of his friends to whom he had men- 
tioned it uid who hid rejected it with horror At length after three years 
of concealment, he determined to make it public He began with bucli of hie 
own relations as had hitherto persisted in idol- worship , he invited them, to 
the number of about forty, to a feast at which he served up a roasted lamb , 
but at the very moment when he was ibout to explain himeel f , the party broke 
up, and he was obliged to dtfer the execution of his project * The next 
time Mahomet was more fortuuate He pointed out to bis guests with great 
onergy the vice of idolatry , he impressed upon them the folly of expecting 
am thing from mere images incapable of hearing , by a natural transition, he 
expatiated upon the adviutagvs of the new worship, spoke with enthusiasm of 
the only God, the creator of lieiu en and earth, who rewarded the good and 
punished the wicked At longth, finding that no person present seemed dis 
posed to reply he exclaimed with a burst of ardour lb there any one 
amongst you who will become my Vizier and Lieutenant as Aaron waeto 
Moses J ” At these words Ah who wus then a youth, scarcely twelve years 
of Rge exclaimed “ Tr es O Apostle of God I will be your Vizier and Lieute 
nant ” Mahomet oveijnved embraced him tenderly, saying “ this is my 
brother and rm Lieutenant , henceforward obey him ” Bat these expressions 
provoked the persons present, who, turning towards Abou Tileb, All’s father, 
at that tune the Chief Magistrate of Mecca, observed, in a tone of sarcasm 
‘ So you must hereafter obey your son ' ’t 

This expenmont obliged Mahomet to change his measures and he then 
applied himself to the common people of Mecca he visited mce&santly the 
public places and scenes of resort inveighing against idols and endeavouring 
to make proselytes His declamations at first excited only surprise , hut zeal 
for an ancient icligion soon began to kindle , the innovator was viewed with 
malevolent eyes and an opposition was formed against him In vain had he 
recourse to prayers and to remonstrances , in vain did he warn his country- 
men of the examples recorded m the Bible, in which the terrible vengeance of 
God had been drawn down by the crimes of the nations which had preceded 
them they were deaf m a great measme, to his advice and even threatened 
violence to the few who joined him At length, the moat zealoas of Maho- 
met’s disciples were obliged to retire from Mecca , most of them, to the num 
ber of nearly a hundred, embarked on the Red feca, and took refuge in Abys 
sima, where they awaited a favorable change of circumstances Mahomet 
himself was no wise dejected , wheu Abou Haleb advised him to renounce his 
scheme, he replied that if the sun w^s put on his nght hand and the moon on 
his left, he would not recede I 

The new religion continued to make some progress Hamza, Mahomed’s 
uncle, and Omar, who was subsequently Caliph shortly became proselytes , 
the former wus remarkable for hia bravery, ana had been attracted by the per- 
secutions directed against his nephew , the latter was touched with a passage 
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of the Al-oora%y which he happened to hear read.* In prooeaa of tame, Ma- 
homet extended his mission beyond Mecca and even Arabia , his success 
induced him to proclaim hims elf an envoy from God to the black and to the 
brown, m short to all the nations of the earth. The principal obligation he 
imposed upon his proselytes^ was to believe in one God, and m himself as 
Jus Apostle, as well as to purify with water and to change the habit The in- 
crease of his power exasperated public animosity against him } the two parties 
never met without quarrels, all connection and intercourse between the family 
of Mahomet and the people of Mecca ceased. He was insulted whenever he 
appeared in public, even when he ate or prayed 

On the death of his uncle, Abou Taleb, who, although he remained an 
idolater, protected him, Mahomet considered himself to be no longer safe at 
Mecca, and withdrew to Tayef two or three days’ journey distant He made 
choice of this town because the inhabitants were reckoned the bravest in 
Arabia, and he hoped by their means to triumph over his antagonists- The 
people of Tayef, however, were as unmanageable as those of Mecca , one of 
them answered hia application thus ‘ If, as you pretend you are sent from 
God, you are too strong for me to contend with , if, on the contrary, you are 
an impostor, you are not worthy of ft reply " He was beset even by the mob, 
and forced to return to Mecca,! 

Mahomet now determined to dissimulate. He concealed himself for some 
tame, holding intercourse with his friends alone, except during the ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage, when all the tribes of Arabia flocked to the Caaba, together 
with caravans of merchants. A sort of truce then prevailed , the safety of 
the pilgrims requiring that all private dissensions should be suspended Maho- 
met took advantage o£ this occasion, to insinuate his doctrine amongst the 
strangers composing this vast assemblage. He took them apart, and repeat- 
ing to them some chapter of the A l-wan, said “I am the Apostle of God , 
the book which I read to you is an evidence of the truth of my minion The 
Lord commands you to reject that which is unworthy of him, and to serve him 
and him alone. He wills, moreover, that you should believe in me and obey 
me.” Such speeches as these, delivered in an energetical manner, seldom 
failed to produce their effect 

Meanwhile, there arrived at Mecca certain idolaters of Medina. This city, 
situated to thB north of Mecca, was then inhabited by idolaters and by Jews 
of the tribe of Leva A contest had taken place between the two people, and 
the Jbwb had been subdued and subjected to harsh servitude. In the excess 
of their sufferings, they could not help exclaiming “ 0 that the period of 
the Messiah would amve, that we might fly to him and obtain deliverance 
from thus tyranny l’'* The idolater® of Medina, on reaching Mecca, and 
bearing of the new prophet, said to one another u Who knows that this may 
not be the prophet of whom the Jews speak P Let ns seek him, and secure 
him m our own interests " The persecution which Mahomet experienced 
from his countrymen furnished a motive w Inch fixed them m this resolution. 
There had always existed an implacable animosity between Medina and Mecca . 
they were rivals in the trade of the caravans, and the spirit of rivalry baa 
more than once Mated a sanguinary war between them § These idolater®, 
therefore, sought out Mahomet, who preached to them the unity of God , 
enjoining them, at the same time, to observe temperance, and to shun the vile 
gratifications to which they were addicted. They were immediately converted, 
and such was the fervour of their zeal, that when they returned to Medina, 
they devoted themselves to the propagation of the new faith, and, in a short 
time, there was Scarcely a house in the city which did not contain Mussulmans, U 

This success inspired Mahomet with an overweening confidence Hitherto 
he had confessed ms inability to perform miracles In vain hia adversaries 
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orged him upon this point, remarking K You perpetually Vefer to the ex- 
amples of Abraham, Moses, and Jeeus, why do you not work miracles, as 
they did, and then we will believe in you P Behold that hill,” added they, 
pointing to a mound of red earth m the vicinity of Mecca, “ change that into gold, 
and we will acknowledge ourselves vanquished ” When Mahomet found he 
had a powerful party out of Mecca, he no longer scrupled to claim perfect eqoa 
lity with the ancient Patriarchs and Prophete, and determined to accomplish a 
miracle which should transcend whatsoever the memory of man had known or 
imagined he pretended to have ascended one night to the seventh heaven, to 
have stood before the throne of God and to have enjoyed a conversation with 
the Most High This statement appeared so utterly absurd, that his own dis 
ciples reproached him with imposture , and but for the determined zeal of 
Abon Bekr, who declared that the Apostle of God could never he, it would 
have given the death blow to the new religion 

Islamism continued to spread in the interior of Arabia. The third year of 
Mahomet s Mission another caravan of Medinese came and embraced his 
cause Mahomet then released his disciples from the constraint which he had 
hitherto imposed upon them. When he recommended patience, he used to 
Hay u Forgive your enemies till God comes with his Commandment.” He now 
said “ Mussulmans may fight against those who wrong them God is able to 
send them aid ’ He wentfurther considering himself as the chief of a new 
society he exacted an oath of fidelity . his disciples swore to defend him as 
they would defend their wives and children , and in ordpr to inflame their 
courage, he declared that all who fell in his cause would enter paradise 

When intelligence of this act of audacity reached the ears of the Magis- 
trates of Mecca they were struck with horror Apprehensive of a Civil War 
m the city they decreed the death of the innovator but Mahomet, who fore- 
saw the danger, withdrew himself from their grasp Some time previously, he 
had lost hie wife Cadigu and most ot his children and, although he had 
married again no tie bound him to his native place Accordingly, he caused 
his disciples to depart clandestinely to Medina, whither he proceeded a few 
days after This event is denominated Ife^ra, horn an Arabic word which 
signifies u flight,” aDd it has since been employed as an epochs, by all Mussul- 
man nations It occurred in the year 622 ot our era, Mahomet was then 
about fifty three, and had taught his doctrine for thirteen years , Herackus 
reigned at Constantinople ana Persia was ruled by CiiOoroes Parvez. 

Mahomet was received in triumph at Medina He took immediate steps to 
establish his authority in that uty, and to give certain forms to the Mussul- 
man worship, which have scarcely undergone any change His first object was 
to build a inosaue m which he might offer prayers with the people , he set 
an example to others, by working with his own hands observing, “ whosoever 
shall labor at this edifice, will build for life eternal ” It was constructed of 
bncks and the wood of the palm tree* He built also a house for himself, 
and his companions did the like At the same time the rite of ablution was 
established, as well as the public observance of the fast of .Ramadan, and the 
alms required by the laith in short, Islamism developed itself by degrees, 
whilst it spread over a considerable poition ot the earth. 

Medina had hitherto borne the name of Yatreb , it was known only by some 
plantations of palm trees and by its trade with the caravan s It now began to 
attract public attention , the circumstance of its containing within its walls 
the prophet of the Arabs, produced a change of ite name to that of Medtnet al- 
Jfabi, “the eitv of the prophet,” or simply Mcdinet, “ the city ” 

Upon his arrival at Medina, Mahomet had arrogated the whole authority, 
spiritual and temporal All who became Mussulmans were compelled to swear 
fealty to him. His disciples looked upon him at onee as king and pontiff. In 
order to unite the different classes of his subjects, those who had accompanied 
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him from Mecca and those whom he had gaibftd at Medina, he introduced a 
kind of Confraternity, m which each Meccan joined a Mediueee Thev treated 
each other as brothers , all wereon the same footing, there existed no dis- 
tinction between them, except the name of Mohagenam, or “ fugitives,” and 
Amarxans, or “ defenders ” 

Mahomet at first displayed great moderation the Jews of Medina, who 
followed agriculture and the rearing of cattle, were treated with great gentle 
ness by him, and were allowed the free exercise of their religion He even 
tolerated the idolaters who persisted in the worship of false gods All hia 
views tended towards the establishment of hia power, and vengeance on hia 
enemies at Mecca. No sooner was he in a condition to take arms, than he 
marched with hia partisans against the territory of Mecca 

At the penod referred to, as well as at present, that portion of Arabia which 
had retained its independence waB partitioned amongst a number of tribes 
actuated by mutual jealousy, and almost incessantly at war with each other 
From this cause, and from the nature of the country, predatory habits became 
fa mili ar to the Arabs, and were not regarded as dishonorable, especially by one 
who, although pretending to be invested with the character of prophet, was 
agitated by the most furious passionB Hence proceeded all thone consequences 
which necessarily happen, when Bectanans are impelled at once by_a thirst of 
vengeance, a desire for pillage, and fanatical zeal 

Mahomet distributed hib partisans on all the roads, where they carried off 
cattle, cut down trees, and plundered caiavans hu sometimes remained a 
whole month near one of the wells m the deseit, awaiting his prey The booty 
gained by his soldiers in the end attracted to his stand u d ill the vigsbondB 
in the vicinity if the} conquered they were enriched with spoil , if they fell, 
paradise was ensured to them 

It has been already mentioned, that there were periods when there prevailed 
a general suspension of arm* throughout Arabia this occurred at the time of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and in other months The points were then taken 
from lances, and whosoever had lo->t a father or a brother was obliged to 
suspend his revenge Necessity had suggested these periods of general repose, 
or the human race might have been exterminated m this country A custom 
Boroewhat analagous existed in Europe m the middle age.% which wis termed 
the Tjuee of God The Arabs, in like manner, called these periods holy 
months Such was the impatience of Mahomet, that a caravan from Mecca 
having been plundered by ms soldiers during one of these months, ha sought 
to excuse them by alleging that, if it was a am to prosecute hostilities during 
this period, the Meccans had committed a still mure heinous offence, m 
resisting the will of God, and expelling his ow n prophet * 

It being reported that a ruh caravan of bis enemies was about to return 
from Syria, consisting of 1,000 camels and laden with the most precious wares 
of the country Mahomet conceived the design of capturing it The Meccans 
despatched 950 men to protect it, Mahomet, with 313 men placed himself 
upon the road they must pass taking up a position near a well called Bedr, 
not far from the Coast of the Bed bea The escort from Mecca, on reaching 
this place, found their advance obstructed, and a conflict became inevitable 
At firet, Mahomet discovered great perturbation He had constructed a 
wooden cabin, in which he remained with Abou Bekr During the battle, he 
smote his breast, ejaculating ‘ O my God, if thonmerantteBt thy servants to 
perish, thou wilt have no worshippers left on the earth.” t He was so agitated, 
that he let bis mantle fall from his shoulders and absolutely lost his reason 
for a moment At length he took courage, and pretending to have seen an 
apparition of the Angel Gabriel, be cned out “ Rejoice ! God sends us aid 
At the same time he mounted on horseback, and taking up a handful of sand, 
he threw it in the faces of hia enemies, saying “ May their countenances be 
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confounded 1” Hi* soldiers thereupon made a desperate effort , the Meccans 
fled, and the battle was gamed 

This victory made a wonderful impression upon the Mussulmans , they con- 
sidered themselves thenceforward invincible But Mahomet, who took every 
opportunity to recall them to the idea of the Deity, sensible how easily, by 
this means, he might lead them where he would, endeavoured to quell their 
pride by declaring that their victory was not the work of man but of God , 
that, during the battle, he had beheld a legion of Angels led by Gabriel, who 
made a frightful carnage amongst the enemj and that when he threw the dust 
into the faces of the idolaters, it was not he that did it, but God had hurled 
the dust with his own hand* 

The Meccans, meanwhile, fled in great disorder , some of their warriors 
were killed others had been made prisoners , the caravan, deprived of sue 
coar, had fallen into the hands of the victors Mahomet ordered all his 
prisoners to be brought before him, their bands bound behind them, and he 
cut off the heads of those who distinguished themselves by their animosity to 
him the rest paid a heavy ransom for their liberty Amongst the number of 
*he latter was his own uuclc Abbas, whose descendants subsequently reigned 
at Bagdad 

Upon this occasion Mahomet introduced a rule for the division of booty, 
which bad never hitherto been fixed and this uncertainty had often led to 
bloody quarrels To prevent these serious disputes, M xhomet pretended he had 
received a divine revelation and the questn >u was eventually thus decided — 
A filth part ot the booty was set aside for God and his prophet , another fifth 
was reserved for the relations ot the prophet, for orphans and the poor , all 
the rest was given up to the army horsemen receiving double the pro- 
portion of a foot soldier It is said tint upon thi« occasion, wme of the men 
having complained of the smallness of the sum which fell to their lot, Mahomet 
generously lucreased it from his own share 

The army returned in triumph to Medina, and the name of Mahomet was 
more than ever celebrated throughout the neighbouring countries This was 
towards the middle of the second year of the Hegira the remaining part of 
it was consumed in petty warfare the most remarkable event of this period 
was the expulsion of the Jews from Medina. 

For some time, Mahomet had lelt some annoyance at the presence of Jews 
in the very centre of his territories As long as he entertained a hope of 
drawing them to his own religion, he had acquiesced , but their aversion to the 
new faith increasing every day, he found himself in an awkward dilemma He 
could not employ against them the same argument* a9 agruiist the idolaters 
The Jew's told him they believed in one God a3 well as he and that they 
could, moreover, adduce in their behalf an almost uninterrupted senes of 
Patriarchs and Prophets Mahomet, at length, took advantage of a dispute 
which occurred in Medina to get nd of them He ordered that the Jews 
should either embrace Islamism or prepare for death In vain they argued 
that they resided in Medina by virtue of a treaty, which it would be sacrilege 
to violate all the relaxation they could obtain was permission to quit the city 
They accordingly departed, to the numbor of 700, and took up their abode in 
the adjoining count nee One, who appeared bolder than the rest, was 
Btabbed 

Meanwhile, the people of Mecca became impatient to wipe away the affront 
they had received , and in the third year of the Hegira (A D 624 626 ) they 
collected, in concert with their allies, an army of 3,000 foot soldiery which 
advanced towards Medina, under Abou Sofian, whose son, named Moawiyah, 
became afterwards Caliph The army was accompanied by women, whose 
sons, or brothers, or husbands, had fallen at the battle of Be dr they were 
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mounted upon camels with twnboure in their hand*, and endeavoured by their 
cnes and the discordant sounds they produced to excite the /ury of the com- 
batants.* 

At the approach of this formidable body, Mahomet collected his forces and 
advanced to meet the enemy His army amounted to 700 men only , but they 
considered themselves in consequence of their past success, to be invincible. 
The action took place a short distance from Medina, in the vicinity of Mount 
Ohud. At the first shock the idolaters fled , bnfc the Mussulmans imprudently 
rushing ul pursuit of them, the Mecca Cavalry threw them into confusion, and 
in a moment a general route took place A considerable number lost their 
lives , the prophet himself was dismounted , he had his face braised, several 
of hia teetn were knocked out,t and his body was scarified with wounds 
Omar and Abou Bekr were also wounded So great was the disorder, that it 
seemed irremediable Mahomet, nevertheless, preserved the utmost com- 
posure , whilst his wounds wero being dressed he exclaimed “ Oh, how can 
they hope to prosper who thus deface with blood the countenance of their 
prophet ? ’ A Meccan advancing to attack him, he seized a spear from one 
of his own party and struck him down at his feet 

Conceiving their honor to be redeemed, the Meccans at length retired , but 
not till they had perpetrated the women especially, arts of the utmost bar- 
barity upon the dead bodies of their foes The wife of Abou Sofian, having 
discovered amongst the slam the corpse of Hamza, Mahomet b uncle, she cut 
off his nose and ears, which she stuck by way of ornament in her girdle, and 
cutting open his belly, she tore out his entrails with her teeth I 

Mahomet was extremely chagrined at this serious reverse , he lamented 
particularly the loss of Hamza who was a zealous partizan Resolving to 
destroy all hopes in his own party of a reconciliation between them and the 
Meccans, he stigmatized, as a crime, the allowing seventy prisoners, taken in the 
former battle, to be ransomed- bincejust seventy Mussulmans hod lost their 
life in the present ooafhct, he declared that the misfortune was n punishment 
from heaven for their criminal indulgence towards idolaters § The two parties 
now resumed their mutual attacks with new energy each Btrovc to outvie tho 
other in barbarity Mahomet regarded it a3 a maxim never to suffer a wrong 
to go unpunished , if the enemy carried off a flock, he devastated a 
province the idolaters adopted a similar course These disorders became so 
universal that nearly the whole of Arabia exhibited but one vast scene of 
murder and pillage Every writer who refers to these unhappy times, relates 
particulars which make us shudder as all these authors are Mussulmans, they 
intimate that these were the unavoidable effects of the obstinacy of the 
idolaters 

Mahomet and his principal companions, after they took up their abode it 
Medina, continued to trade with caravans Their agents travelled into Syria, 
and as far as Constantinople These caravans were often plundered by the 
hostile Arabs , a certain female, who was so celebrated for her predatory 
enterprises that her name became proverbial at length fell into the power of 
the Mussulmans, who fastened her by the heels to two enraged camels, winch 
tore her in pieces. 

The idolaters often earned off the flocks of Mahomet at the very gates of 
Medina. Sometimes they pretended a desire to embrace Islamiem, and re- 
quested the prophet to send them some of his disciples to instruct them , if 
he complied, they slew these Mussulmans or sold them to the Meccans, who 
sacrificed them to the manes of their relations who were killed at the battle 
of Bedr It is related of a woman at Mecca, that she thus disposed of a 
Mussulman, whose skull she converted into a cup, which she used at banquets [] 
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Mahomet, by degrees, made himself absolute master of Medina and of the 
whole country , be had, however, another attack to sustain. The Jews suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon Mecca and its allies again to take up arms , and 
10,000 idolaters advanced towards Medina breathing vengeance and slaughter, 
and swearing, according to the Arab style, to let fly together, and as from a 
single bow, all their arrows agaiUBt the common enemy ”* Mahomet had been 
taught prudence by hia late disaster, and he resolved to await the Meccans 
at Medina. Terror prevailed amongst his partisans , those of the Medmese, 
especially, who had persisted m idolatry, aflected to represent the danger as 
greater than it really was He nevertheless, displayed hia accustomed 
courage An armj of 3 000 Museulmans assembled round his standard , he 
encircled the city with ditches and entrenchments In vam did the ldulatera 
strive to force a passage all who approached were destroyed Discord soon 
spread in their ranks A furious storm overturned their tents, and threw the 
camp into disorder In about twenty days they raised the siege, and each 
returned to his own country Mahomet, seeing them depart, exclaimed 
“ They have lately been the assailants we will now go in search of them ” 

Previously, however, he determined to be revenged of the Jews, who were 
the authors of this war "Without giving his people time to complete their pre- 
parations, he marched the same day against the tribe called, the children of 
Korayda. Having found them shut up, to the number of 700, in a strong 
castle, he forced them to open the gates, and made arrangements for putting 
them to death The Jews had recourse to the mediation of one of Mahomet’s 
companions, named Moadb, formerly their fnend, who, however, having been 
previously wounded at the attack of Medina from that moment thought only 
of revenge, and concluded his nightly prayer with these words “ Grant me. 
O God the happiness before I die, of witnessing the shedding of the blood of 
the Koraydites ,f * "When he understood that the live* of these Jews were m 
his hands, he ordered them to be brought to the camp, and sentenced the men 
to deaths the women and children to slavery “ A heavenly sentence l J ' 
exclaimed Mahomet, in an excess of joy, “ a sentence which came from the 
seventh heaven and he commanded it to be earned into immediate execution. 

The booty, on this occasion, was immense Mahomet reserved to himself 
the arms and hordes for the constantly increasing band of his proselytes , he 
even purchased others with part of his own share of the booty 

There stdl remained a Jew named Si] am, who was much dreaded by reason 
of the hatred he bore to the prophet Five Mussulmans, by Mahomet's order, 
entered his house, on the pretext of seeking hospitality, and assassinated him. 

Mahomet, being thus freed from his enemies, became the moat powerful 
pnnee la Arabia. The Meccans were henceforward too weak to molest him , 
and his prophetical character gave him a double ascendancy Fearing no 
senous attack, he indulged more exalted views. Treason and assassination 
were leas frequently recurred to , but, at the same time ? his other passions 
began to acquire a mastery over bun He was at this period fifty -eight yean 
old , he haa many wives, and added daily to their number , yet his appetite 
for Benaual indulgence was insatiable 

Mahomet had in his service a slave named Zaid, of whom he was extremely 
fond, and to whom he had given his liherty ;+ he had even adopted him as hia 
son Zaid was married to a woman of great beauty, named Zeynab Upon 
the return of the expedition against the Koraydite Jews, Mahomet, having 
accidentally beheld Zevnab negligently attired, was struck with her charms, 
aud could not help saying “ Truly, God tumeth hearts as he willeth.” The 
meaning of these expressions did not escape Zeynab who communicated them 
to her husband The latter, m order to gratify the prophet, repudiated hia 
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■mfa. Bat it had hitherto been the custom m Arabia to consider mamagea 
between individuals and the wives of their f reed-men, or of their adopted amis, 
as incestuous and as abominations. Mahomet consequently felt some acruple , 
but at length, unable to control his passions, he mamed Zaynab, ana in 
order to prevent scandal, published the following revelation, which he pre- 
tended was brought him by the Angel Gabnel “The command of God roust 
be fulfilled the prophet hath not sinned in doing that which God ordained, 
he hath only followed the example of those who have preceded him"* The 
nuptials were celebrated with unprecedented splendour 

At the beginning of the 6th year of the Hegira (AD 627 628) Mahomet 
made some incursions upon the provinces adjoining Medina His soldiers tra 
versed North Arabia, appearing almost at the same time upon the shores of 
the lied Sea, near the coasts of the Persian Gulf, and as far as the environs 
of the Dead Sea^ By these expeditions Mahomet enriched his coffers with 
plunder aud kept his warriors in exercise He at length set about the ac 
complishment ot a project which he had long meditated, mraely, the subjection 
of Mecca, his native place His heart was still wire at the recollection of the 
insults he had received there, and he was impatient to re-appear upon that 
scene with the lustre of his newly acquired power Apprehensive of alienating 
the minds of the Arabians who cherished a profound respect for this ancient 
sanctuary he sought to clothe his enterprise with a religious character He 
publicly dcclaredbis sorrow at being dn i ned for manvyeirs in common with his 
companions, the privilege of performing the holy rites of pilgrimage ‘ Mecca," 
said he to his people, “ lb entitled to the respect of the human race , the 
Caaba has been sanctified by the presence ol Abraham aud Ishmael , it is the 
duty of Mussulmans to go thither and render homage to the everlasting ” At 
the same time, he ordered them to mike preparations, assuring them by way 
of encouragement, that ho had seen in a vision Mussulmans tranquilly per 
forming this pious office 

His disciples obeyed the summons with the utmost ardour, especially those 
who, Like Mahomet,* were of Mecca, and. having been expelled thence by force, 
were eager to return thither m triumph Fourteen hundred warnora armed 
with sabre and lance, began their march, preceded by seventy camels, designed 
for the sacrifice of the pilgrimage, and decorated with festoons and garlands, 
A multitude of nomade Arabs foliuwed confusedly m their train But when 
the Mussulmans approached Mecca, they found every entrance closed The 
idolaters occupied the heights and defiles, threatening to proceed to the last 
extremities. Mahomet, who was desirous of entering the place without 
bloodshed, wqb obliged to agree to an arrangement bv which it was stipulated 
that the prophet should not enter the city this year, but might return the 
ensuing year , and that all Mussulmans should have liberty to visit the Caaba, 
provided they came unarmed This treaty gave great umbrage to the prophet’s 
companions, who, relying on the vision, had deemed themselves already in 
Mecca , they at first refused to retire, and Mahomet was compelled to make a 
demonstration of departing alone. 

This arrangement, however was of no little service to Mahomet Although 
he was excluded from Mecca this year, he was certain of entering it the next, 
and he avoided the risk which he would have incurred by using violence 
Moreover, some of the conditions of the treaty, which seemed to nave been 
intended to prejudice him, turned out to his advantage It had been agreed 
that if any Meccans who had quitted the city to embrace Islamiam wished to 
return to they native place, they should be allowed to do so , on the other 
hand it was stipulated, that if any Meccan presumed thenceforth to leave the 
city in order to become a Mussulman, Mahomet should not only not receive him. 
but should deliver him up as a fugitive Scarce a single Meccan who haa 
followed Mahomet returned to Mecca , but hardly had the treaty been signed 
before upwards of 300 idolaters, including many women, left the city and came 
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over to the prophet Mahomet it is true, conformably to his pledge, refused 
to receive them , bat the fugitives having commenced the plunder of the 
suburbs of Mecca, and committed a variety of enormities, tiie Magistrates 
themselves were constrained, as a measure of prudence, to entreat Mahomet to 
take them away with him * 

On hia return to Medina Mahomet thought he might now treat with the 
most exalted potentates upon a footing of equality. Even this Btep he sancti- 
fied, as it were, with a religious character , he avowed his motive to be a desire 
to invite kings and other digmtaneB to embrace his creed. It was on this 
occasion that in order to give more weight and authority to his applications, 
he first used a seal of silver, on which were these wordn “ Mahomet, the 
Apostle of God ” 

The first sovereign he addressed was Chosroes Parvez ting of Persia, to 
whom he wrote a letter begmmug thus * In the name of God, clement and 
merciful f Mahomet son of Abdallah, Apostle ot God, to Chosroes king of 
Pereia, greeting ” The king beginning to read the letter, was so provoked at 
seeing the name of a man whom he looked upon as a slave, placed before his 
own that, without proceeding further he tore it in pieces Mahomet, on 
hearing this, exclaimed ‘ may his kingdom be, in like manner, tom asunder 1 ' 

He next v rote to Herarlius Emperor of Constantinople The letter com-’ 
menced m a similar strain as the former , then were inserted some passages 
from the Al cnivtn preceded by these words 1 Peace be upon him who follow 
etli the right way ' I imrto thee to embrace Islarruam.” Heraclins was then 
in his tfvnon Provinces, busied in the war he was engaged m with I ersia He 
received the messenger with honor, and placed the letter upon the coverlid 
of his couch , but he did not comply with the invitation 

Mahomet not discouraged wrote to the king of Abyssinia ,-f and to the 
Governor of Egypt for the Romans The latter was an Egyptian by birth, 
n-inied Maknuhes He &Lnt some presents to Mahomet including two young 
girls ot exquisite be&ut\, an alabaster cup. a white mule, a white ass, some 
honey and fine linen robi a, with a sum of money Mahomet wrote succes 
8ively to the Princes and L< rds of \rabu and the adjacent countries amongst 
whom were Christians, Jews, and idolaters. Some of them became Mnsaul 
mans others -consented to pay tribute, and othera treated hn> messengers with 
contempt 

Meanwhile, Mahomet completed the subjection of certain tribes which hod 
hitherto maintained their independence the moBt powerful waa that of the 
Tews established at Kh^ibar Tins w is the name of a fortress bmlt upon a 
lofty mountain, sue days journey from Medina, m a direction east and north 
The number of the Jews who inhibited it was' increased by the ac<e&aion of 
most of their brethren, who had been expelled by Mahomet from the nugh 
bou-rhood of Medin i their chief enjoyed the title of king They hastened 
to make preparations for defence at the first report ot the danger which 
threatened them, and laying waste all the low oountry, they shut themselves 
up in the fortress. 

Mahomet, however, arrived more promptly than they expected him His 
army amounted to 1 400 foot and 200 hones. After occupying some small 
forts scattered throughout the country, he directed against Knaibar all the 
most formidable means of annoyance which the art of war was at that period 
familiar with, uaiug there for the first tune battering rams and other machines 
employed in sieges As sonn as the breach was practicable, the Mussulmans 
mounted it , but the JewB. who expected no quarter offered a fierce resistance. 
In vain did the prophet place himself at the head of the combatants , in vain 
Abou Bekr and Omar, in succession, took the standard of the army all their 


* History of Mahomet in Arabic , a MB in the Bibhotheqne dn Roi 
t Probably some vassal of the king of Abyssinia, on the Western Coast of the Red Sea. 
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efforts were repulsed * Mahomet, unmoved, thereupon said “ tomorrow I 
will give the standard to a mau who loves God and his prophet, and who n 
beloved of both , hs will advance to the city and will not turn back ” He 
epoke of All, his cousin and son in law. who then labored under a disorder 
in the eyes. The following morning Mahomet sent for him, and spitting into 
his eyes exclaimed “ Go , you are cured " He at the same tune girded 
him with the terrible two edged sword, called dulfakar , or “ the clever 
and then, placing the colors in his hand, told him to march against the 
fortress. 

Ah at first encountered no obstacle , but when he reached the ramparts he 
beheld a giant approach him named Marhab renowned for his exploits , he 
had a double cuirass and a double turban As soon as he saw All, ne said to 
him, “ I am Marhab, armed at all points, and known by the prowess of my 
arm — “ And L” retorted Ah, “ am ne whose mother, in bringing him into the 
world, called Jaydtr , or ‘the strong lion,’ and I will take measure of thee with 
my sword. ”t At these words the two warn ore approached each other but 
Ali, more expert or more fortunate, clove his adversary’s head The Jews 
instantly fled All and his party pursued them warmly , the whole army 
quickly advanced and the place was taken It is pretended that in the heat 
of the action All having dropped his buckler, seized the gate of the castle, 
which eight men could scarcely have moved, and used it as a shield J 

On the fall of Khaibar, the whole country submitted Mahomet left the 
Jews in possession of their land, reserving to himself half the produce, 
stipulating that he should be at liberty to expel them whenever he thought 
proper, provided he gave them other land in exchange After his death Omar 
exercised this power not tolerating any other religion in Arabia than the 
Mussulman, he sent the Jews to cultivate lands in the neighbourhood of the 
Jordan § The booty was immense one moiety of it was set apart for the 
expenses of the pilgrimage whi> h the army was shortly to make , the other 
was distributed amongst the soldiers. 

Mahomet would have had ample reason to exult at the issue of this expe- 
dition, if it hid not, in fact, originated his death In one of the forts which 
fell into his hands was a sister of Marhab, named Zeynab This woman, 
burning with a desire to revenge the fate ot her brother, conceived the design 
of poisoning some mutton which she knew would be placed before the prophet 
On swallowing the first monthful, Mahomet felt indications of poison, and 

S lushing the dish away he exclaimed This sheep informs me he is poisoned v> 
!ut the venom had already penetrated to his bowels, and the effests of it were 
felt during the remainder of his life. 

It is asserted that Mahomet, at the first transport, summoned Zeynab into 
his presence, and said ** Wretch ! what have I done to thee that thou 
should Bt use me thus P’ She replied in a firm tone “ Some have endeavoured 
to make me believe you were a prophet of God I put poison before you, 
convinced that if you were really a prophet you would discover it in time , and 
if not, that we might be delivered from your tyranny ” Authore do not agree 
■as to the mode in which she was treated by M ahomet. 

The army at length began its march for Medina. As the season of the 
pilgrimage had not arrived, Mahomet renewed his incursions into the adjoin- 
ing provinces. In the midst of these transactions, an occurrence took place 
which made some noise. 

It has been already mentioned that the Governor of Egypt sent a present of 
two beautiful damsels to Mahomet , one of them, named Mana, who was a 
Christian, inspired him with love. He dreaded, however, the effects of jealousy 
in lug wives, more especially as he had denounced the crime of fornication 

* Abonlfeda Tfnd % Ibti. 

{ Ilnd Modem traveller!, however, have fquad rail as of the Jews at Khaibar, u wall aa 
in other psrta of Arabia 
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in the ALcoran Passion, nevertheless, got the better of prudence , Hafsa, 
one of hi» wives, the daughter of Omar, detected the guilty pair m her house 
(each of the prophet's wives having a separate house built for her) , and in 
spite of MjhometrB entreaty to keep the transaction secret, the incensed Hafsa 
revealed it to the other wives, and the scandal became generally known. 
M ihomet repudiated Hafsa, and detaching himself from the rest, kept up an 
intercourse with Maria alone He, at the same time, reported that the fol 
lowing saying had come to him from heaven “ “Wherefore, O prophet, under 
pretext of pleasing thy wives dust thou abstain from what God permitteth 
thee P God is good ana merciful ' # 

Apprehensive of the resentment of his fathers in law, Abou Bekr and Omar, 
Mahomet consented to take back his wives but in order to obviate a 
like inconvenience, he reserved to himself the right of having as many women, 
as he pleased , and he told his wives, in the Al o<ran f “If yon resist the 
prophet, know that the Lord hath declared in his favor If he phases, he 
m ly repudiate you, and the Loid will provide him with better wives, good 
Mussulmans, faithful, obedient, devout and pious women, who will perform 
the ofhees of fast and pilgrimage ’ 

The birth of a son by Maria, filled Mahomet with an excess of delight 
He gave him the name ot Ibrahim but the child dying in little more than a 
twelvemonth, Mihomet acquired the disgraceful nickname of Abtar , or * the 
man without a tail ’ 

Great preparations were made previous to the period of the pilgrimage, 
seventy camels were provided for ■yccnfice , the Mussulmans who attended the 
prophet the preceding year, reinforced by many others, were ready to follow 
nun again , and it length % vast multitude commenced the march to Mecca. 
On the appioath of the Mussulmans, the idolaters, in order not to witness the 
insult offered to their divinities, secluded themselves in their houses, or retired 
to the neighbouring hills Mahomet experienced no obstacle to his entry , he 
w r is mounted upon a handsome camel and one of his wamors preceding him, 
cried out ‘ Make way, make wi} O children of unbelievers 1 Behold the 
prophet who triumphs over vou , vi ith one blow of his clnb he is able to crush 
you X The Mussulmans performed their devotions at the Caaba and the 
other holy places the ceremonies lasted for four days, and terminated by 
the sacrifice of victims , at the conclusion of which, Mahomet returned to 
Medina. 

The prophet's cause dem ed a mighty advantage from this expedition , the 
admission ot Mussulmans to the Caaba, so sacred in the eyes of the Arabs, 
induced a multitude of ldolatcrB to join them, who h»4 been withheld by their 
prejudices in favor of the holy places at Mecca Even the peculiar guardian 
of the idols of the Caaba renounced idol itry and became a Mussulman Many 
of these proselytes, especially the Meccans had only their personal interest 
in view , they perceived their countrymen were divided, and that Mahomet 
was gaining the ascendancy and they were unwilling to be the last to submit 
to him Amongst this number was Caled, son of Yv aled, ajvd Amru, the son 
of Alas Caled was reputed to be the bravest of the Arabs, and it was he 
who threw the Mussulmans into disorder at the battle of Ohod Amru, on 
the other hand, was distinguished by prudence in council Mahomet receiv ed 
both with unusual honor He told Caled that he knew long ago that a man 
of such talent c< iuld not fail to become in the end, a convert to truth , to 
Amru, who, not content with making the ordinary profession of the faith, 
which coosiated in using the words, That, u no other God but God, and 
Mahomet ia the envoy of God, requested a special absolution and remission of 
his sms , he replied “ Your profession ot faith has effaced all ” Caled and 
Amru hi g h ly distinguished themselves in the sequel the former received from 


* See the Ai aoran, am- Im, v 1, et ttq 

t See the Al-oora*, mr Ixvi, v 1, et aeq 1 Arabic MBS in the Bibliotheqw da Roj 
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Mahomet, lor Jus exploits, tie title of “ sword of God," and subsequently 
conquered Syria , the latter subjugated Palestane and Egypt. 

Whilst lie suspended till a fit occasion, the execution of hia project of 
rendering himself absolute master of Mecca, Mahomet employed the time in 
revenging some insults he had received. The principal of these expeditions 
was directed against the Pwomans 

Amongst the deputations sent by Mahomet to exalted personages, with the 
ostensible view of inviting them to embrace his religion, one was despatched 
to the Roman Governor of Boera , but the envoy was murdered on the way by 
the inhabitants ot the city of Muta, situated to the southward ot the Dead 
Sea. Mahomet sent an army of three thousand chosen men to avenge the 
act the standard of command was given to Zaid, the prophet s freed man 
On his approach to Muta, Zaid learned that the Romms, m concert with 
certain tribes of Chm-tian Arabs, had collected a great force , some Arab 
writers exaggerate the number extravog mtlv by representing it at lOu 000 
Some of the Mussulmans advised a retreat or that the army should await a 
reinforcement , but Abdallah one of the subordin ite commanders, exclaimed, 
“What risk do we incur i If we gain the vxtoiy, we aujuiie booty ana 
glory if we fall, we shall be admitted to the delights of paudise ’ An ad 
vauce was, therefore, determined on, and the two armies weie soon in sight of 
each other 

At the first collision, Zaid fell with the standard which was immediately 
taken by Giafar who assumed the command and continued the combat 
Having his right hand cut off, he held the standard in his left, and losing that 
likewise he held it closely pressed to his body, until he tell pierced with 
wounds Abdallah next took the standard and commaud, md he was also 
killed Caled was then named comm wider, and led on the troop till 
night put a stop to the conflict The nextdaj, baled, embarrassed W the 
numbers of the enemy, had recourse to stratagem He druderl bis force into 
small bodies, which he caused to perform sundry evolutions which gave them 
the dpiiearance of being very numerous The artifice succeeded , the enemy 
was intimidated and retired, and Caled returned with his irm> to Medina 

The subjugation of Mecca ensued soon after this event, which mightily 
elevated the courage of the Mussulmans It had been stipulated in the treaty 
that there should be peace between the two contracting parties and their allies 
This year, a contention having occurred between some of A1 dmmetS, allies and 
those of the Meccans, and the latter having taken part with thtir friends, 
Mahomet considered the treaty as broken, and commenced his preparations 
In vain the Meccans employed every expedient to aDpe cse him , in \am did 
Abu Sofinn, chief of the idolaters, take a journey to Medina with, the same 
view, and strive to employ the influeix e of his daughter, one of the prophet's 
wives, who declined interfering at the instance of a worshipper of false gods 
all hope of reconciliation vanished 

MaJiomet commenced his march at the head of 10, OCX) men In order to 
inspire the greater terror, he announced th it for the space of three days tho 
Caaba should be divested of its privilege of sanctuary, and that whosoever 
was taken with arms in hand should be slaughtered without mercy At the 
same tame in order to prevent the effusion of blood, he desired his Generals 
to adopt the gentlest measures, and to spare the peaceable multitude His 
instructions, however, were not observed Scarcely had Caled entered the 
city, than, meeting with some resistance, he laid violent hands upon all he 
met with Mahomet was much concerned at this , he contented himself with 
sentencing to death a few only who had shown themselves his determined 
enemies All who manifested any compunction received a pardon The mass 
of the people, who were in some claim, he pacified by assurances of pro- 
tection 

In the midst of the tumult of arms, Mahomet’s entry into Mecca bore a 
religious character He was attired in the drees of a pilgrim, and repeated, as 
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he advanced, m a solemn tone, a passage of the Al-coran.* Hu first act was 
to visit the Caaba and to pray to the Deity in the holy places. He nert pro- 
ceeded to abolish every trace of the ancient worship of his countrymen by 
destroying the idols which surrounded the Caaba. These idols were of wood, 
stone, bronze, and even glass , part were shapeless masses , the rest were in 
the forms of angelB and men. The largest bore the name of Hobal it had 
been brought from Syria, where it was supposed to be endued with the 
power of calling rain from the and having lost the right hand, it had been 
replaced with one of gold This statue was of red stone, and its shape was 
that of a venerable old man, with a long beard Mahomet approached each 
of these divinities m succession, and touching them with the ring he held in 
his hand said “ the truth has appeared , let falsehood vanish ' ’ The statues 
were immediately dashed to pieces, not excepting those of Abraham aud Ish 
mael He then assembled the people, and addressed them as follows “ There 
is no other God but the God who has tnlMed all his promises towards his 
servant and who has discomfited all his foes Henceforward yuu will no 
longer adore your fathers, Abraham and iBhmael, who were but men like your 
Belves 1 He then obliged the Meccans to take an oath ot fidelity to him , 
and he engaged, with equal solemmty, to succour and protect them The 
people, impressed with the dignity ot bis demeanour, exclaimed * Never was 
there a Prince who displayed more grandeur and majesty 1 ' Mahomet for 
the present, tolerated adverse cieeds amongst the people , the chiefs alone, 
Aba Sofian amongst the rest, were compelled to embrace Islamism. 

Meanwhile, the soldiers of Mahomet dispersed themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of the cifct. demolishing idols and reducing the country As each tribe 
and even each village, had its peculiar divinity this was a work of some days , 
bat the people m scarcely a single instance took arms in defence of their 
gods. The inhabitants of the town of Tayef, where Mahomet had formerly 
sought retuge, and who were considered the bravest in Arabia, and one or two 
other tribes, manifested, indeed, an intention to resist whereupon the pro- 
phet hastened the adjustment of affairs in Mecca, and it is reported that, 
pressed for time, he retrenched some of the customary prayers, and in lieu of 
four prostrations he made but two 

After fifteen days of indefatigable labor, he left Mecca where everything 
had been put in order, and began his march against the idolatrous tribes to the 
eastward, situated in a dWightfuf country, there was a tradition that the fer 
tality of the boiI was owing to Abraham at whose intercession the Deity 
had transported the richest district of Syria to Tayef Mahomet waa attended 
in this expedition by the 10,000 men he had brought from Medina, and 2 000 
MeceanB who asked permission to accompany him The army of the idolaters 
consisted of not more than 4 000 At the Bight of Buch a small force the 
Mussulmans entertained no doubt of success. It is related that one of them, 
to the great scandal of Mahomet, exclaimed, a With such an army, how can 
we fail of being victore P’ The battle began without delay, but the Mussulmans 
met with a resistance they little expected. The idolaters were posted upon 
two eminences at the extremity of a vast plain , the spot was named Honain 
The Mussulmans were Teceived with » shower of arrows, and were arable to 
open a passage This resolution staggered them , the idolaters from Mecca 
seized the opportunity to sow dismay among the Mussulmans “ The enchant- 
ment is at an end,” said one “the idolaters will, on this occasion, obtain the 
victory,'’ said another In Bhort, the adverse army having made a timely 
attack, the Mussulmans fell into disorder, the route became m an instant uni- 
versal, and the hi Ha and valleys were crowded with the fugitives 
In the meanwhile, Mahomet, who was busily engaged m watching the bat, tie 
from an elevated position, when he saw his men fly, began to shout, “ hither, 
hither, Mussulmans ' I am the Apostle of God , I am Mahomet, son of Ab- 


* See but xlviii, v 1 ( et tea The psj»sjrae are still placed upon the colors and standards 
of the Mussulmans, 
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dalkh Bat nothin? could atop their flight, and the enemy was already new 
him He had now only a few faithful frieuds at his side, including Abou Bekr, 
Omar All, and his uncle Abbas, who was long one of his most zealous disci- 
ples In this emergency he became desperate, and resolved to plunge into the 
midst of the idolatera, and there court au honorable death. He was pre- 
vented, however, and his mule was held back with difficulty by his people 
At length, at the powerful voice of Abbas, which re-echoed throughout the 
field, the fugitives began to halt , the nearest returned— the more distant 
rejoined them , the fight was renewed , the idolaters, burned on by their ardour, 
had disordered their ranks Mahomet, placing himself at the head of his 
troops, encouraged them bv his voice and gestures By degrees the idolaters 
began to recede , whereupon Mahomet had recourse to the same expedient be 
employed at Bedr , grasping a handful of dust, he threw it in their face*, 
exclaiming ‘may their countenaucea be confounded <” His soldiers at this 
made a fresh effort , the idolaters pressed on every side, gave way , they were 
pursued at the point ot the sword, their ranks were confused, the route became 
geuerai, and the battle was g lined Allowing the enemy's troops no time to 
recover, he pursued them in every direction, and laid siege to Tayel As the 
place was extremely stiong, he was obliged to use extraordinary means He 
took into bis service 400 Arabs of the country, who were reckoned expert in 
the art of mining and besieging He made battering rams, catapults and 
other machines equally formidable But the idolaters declared they would 
either conquer or bury themselves in the ruins , and Mahomet, after exhaust 
ing every expedient which his ingenuity could suggest, was obliged in about 
three weeks to raise the siege and retire 

N otwithstandmg this rheck the expedition w as advantageous to him. In tha 
course of this war the Mussulm ins had taken about 6,000 idolaters prisoners , 
and conformably to eastern usage, the captives became the piopcrty of those 
who had taken them The allies of the Tuyehtcs intimated to Mahomet, that 
if he would restore their countrymen, they would immediately submit to 
him and embrace IsUmism Mahomet, overjoyed, assembled bis soldiers, and 
with their consent liberated ill these captives Thup fayef was the only 
place in this part of Arabia which persisted in the worship of idols 

Mahomet, at cording to custom, asenbed all the honor of thiB affair to the 
arm of the Lord He thus expresses himself in the Al coran “ God hath 
succoured you on divers occasions, particularly at Honam , he then sent down 
legions of angels whom ye saw not, and punished the unbelievers M 
When he had bi ought these matters to a conclusion, he re entered Mecca, 
where he performed his devotions at the Caaba . after which he returned to 
Medina His entry into this city had all the character ot a triumph The 
people were the more extravagant in their demonstrations of joy at seeing him 
again, from having entertained a belief that ll be once gained possession of 
the place of his birth Medina would no longer be the Beat oi lus power 
Thus ended the eighth year of the Hegira 
The ninth year (A D 630 631) became celebrated for the influx of ambas- 
sadors from all parts of Arabia to congratulate hjm upon his victories, whence 
it was called the year of the embassies Arabian authors compare their number 
to that of the dates which drop in autumn , Mahomet refers to the fact in the 
Al-coran * There was nothing wonderful in this circumstance Whilst Mecca 
adhered to the ancient creed of the Arabs, the greater part of the tribes con 
tanned to regard that city as a reliving point , being now subjected to the vote, 
it was no longer an asylum for idolatry, and it behoved the tnbes to submit 
Mahomet received the envoys with much dignity, he manifested towards each 
the attention which was due to him, and Arabia, almost universally, began to 
look upon him as her master and sovereign 

Circumstances could not bo more favorable In conseqnence of the troubles 
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which had agitated the kingdom of Persia, the Arabian Provinces, which 
had hitherto acknowledged the Persian authority, submitted to his yoke, and 
the Viceroy of Chosroes became a Mussulman The ancient possessions of the 
Kings of Abyssinia shared the same fate the Romans alone retained their 
former ascendancy 

Meanwhile, Mahomet neglected nothing which might contribute to consoli- 
date his power He was accustomed, when a tribe became Mussulman, to 
exact from it a tax, under the name of alms, amounting to two and a half per 
cent, levied upon the camels, oxen, sheep and merchandize The Arabs, 
habituated to the independence ol the desert, sometimes found this burthen 
too heavy, and revolted but nn tame was lost m bringing them to reason 
He, at the same time, continued to send out detachments on every aide, 
either to destroy idols, to revenge and outrage, or to acquire booty , the num- 
ber of the converts daily increased , some of them were Christians At 
length, perceiving no enemies around him worthy of his regard, Mahomet 
Tesolved to undertake a war against the Romans He had heard that they 
were jealous of his growing power, and had taken measures for attacking him , 
and ho wished to anticipate them 

His preparations were on a scale suited to the greatness of the undertaking 
Contrary to his custom, he announced his design beforehand Every man 
capable of bearing arms was ordered to be in readiness to follow him As 
thiB was m the very midst of summer when the population were getting 
ready tor harvest lrn soldiers showed considerable repugnance, especially tha 
forced converts from idolatry who manifested a decided reluctance all indeed 
began to be tired of these perpetual wars. But Mahomet paid little regard to 
their remonstrances To those who objected that the weather was hot, he 
replied that it would be hotter till in hell , to others he repre<iented that God 
was able to remunerate them for the loss of their harvest He was warmly 
supported, in this emergency, by his chief companions. Abon Bekr gave him all 
he possessed , Omar surrendered to him halt ni» property , Osman contributed 
300 camels and 1,000 pieces of gold, and others in proportion By these 
means Mahomet was enabled to collect 20,000 toot and 10,000 horse, proba- 
bly the strongest force which Arabia had ever raised * 

The Mussulmans had great difficulties to surmount in their march over a 
burning soil , the camels could find no forage, and many of the soldiers were 
left upon the road. The army had to traverse the country of the ancient 
Temuudites.+ Mahomet took the opportunity to inculcate upon his troops 
the fate attending unbelief He pointed out to them the abandoned caves and 
deserted dwellings, and threatened them with a like visitation if they fell into 
the same impiety When they reached the centre of the valley in which the 
Temoudites were accustomed to come for water, observing that the Mussulmans, 
parched with thirst, were rushing forward to drink, he checked them, saying 
‘ Beware of tasting this water, which was used by wicked people , fly this 
accursed abode , weep over your sms, and fear lest ye experience the same 
terrible chastisement He, at the same time, covered his face with his robe, and 
spurring his mule, gallopped till he was out of the valley 

A little further on was felt the approach of a wind much dreaded by the 
Arabs, which they call semoom, that is “poison” Woe to those who are 
exposed to its effects ! Its pestilentiaL breath destroys animal life, and by its 
tempestuous violence men and cattle are carried away So prudent were the 
measures of Mahomet, that the Mussulmans were preserved from this scourge. 
By his orders, tents were pitched, and his soldiers were prohibited from leav- 
ing them. Two alone fell victims 

The army at length reached the place of its destination This was a 

* Aboulfeda 

+ A people of Arabia Petrraa, of whom there » an Arabian tradition that m the patri- 
archal age* they were destroyed for their impiety by the Almighty, whote vengeance they 
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country called f ebook, situated midway between Medina and Damascus, not 
far irmn the coasts of the Dead Sea. It is a place watered by streams and 
planted with trees , the caravans bait here to take in a fresh stock of provi- 
sions As no enemv appeared, Mahomet, after refreshing his army, contented 
himself with subjecting the neighbouring country, and returned to Medina. 
Amongst the people who recognized his authority at this time, are said to be 
the Arabs of Allah, at the extremity of the Bed boa, and those of Gerah and 
Adraa, in the ancient land of the Moabites. 

Meanwhile, the Arabs of Tayef, who were the only tribe, m thia part of 
Arabia which adhered to the worship of idols finding themselves incessantly 
exposed to the attacks of their Mussulman neighbours, offered to embrace 
Islamism, provided they were allowed the free exercise of their ancient reli- 
gion for one year, and on condition that they should have a dispensation from 
prayer Mahomet replied that the truth admitted no delay, and that religion 
without prayer was a non entity These idolaters thereupon subnutted to the 
Moslem religion , ind there no longer remained in Arabia any people, embodied 
as a nation, attached to the practises of paganism Mahomet then deemed it 
useless to constrain himself , he pruclainted that those who had not yet de- 
serted idolatry and become Mussulmans should be allowed four months for their 
conversion, at the end of which period, if unconverted, they should be exter- 
minated. '1 his declaration was read at Mecca in the presence of the people, 
and it was idded that henceforward Mussulmans aloue should be admitted to. 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, a rule which subsists to the present day 

It would be fatiguing to follow Mahomet m all the efforts he made to ren 
der his name and his religion triumphant With indefatigable diligence, in 
cited by an insatiable ambition he spread his emissaries throughout Arabia 
Felix, Arabia Petraea, on the coasts of the Persian Gulf, and even amongst 
the nomade tribes in Mesopotamia. On some he imposed his religion, on 
others the payment of tribute, sometimes he appeared in the character of 
friend, and offered his powerful mediation. 

On the next arrival of the day of pilgrimage, he once more felt a desire to 
revisit his native city This pilgrimage attested the wonderful progress of 
Islamism Ninety thousand men, or, as some say, a hundred md forty 
thousand, prepared to follow the prophet accompanied by their wives in 
covered litters and mounted on camels The number of the victims correa 

K nded to that of the pilgrims in short all Arabia seemed in motion This, 
mg the last, is denominated the farewell pilgrimage The ceremonies 
observed by Mahomet on this occasion are worthy of mention, because they 
have since served as a rule or standard 
Previous to hiB departure, Mahomet bathed his whole body and anointed 
himself with oil On his arrival at Mecca, he reverently kissed the blank 
stone in which the compact between God and mankind is supposed to be 
contained. He then made the customary seven circuits round the Caaba , the 
three first gently running, the four last walking sedately m the ordinary pace 
Then leaving the city, he ascended the hill of Safa, from whence, turning 
himself towards the Caaba, he uttered these words in a loud voice u God is 
great , there is no other God but God he has no companions Power belongs 
to Hun To Hun be praise ’ He is omnipotent There is no other God but 
God." After thia, he proceeded to the hill of Merva, where he uttered a 
prayer He visited successively all the holy places when he had finished, he 
published the following message from heaven “ Miscreants will no longer 
dare to attack thy religion fear them no more to day have I put the last 
finish to it ** It is reported that at these words, Abou Bekr ? from a painful 
sense of how much he wanted to reach perfection, burst into tears. The 
words just quoted are considered by the Muss ulmans as the conclusion of the 
A l coran. 


* Al-coran, im y,v t. 
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Mahomet next performed hia sacrifices, and afterwards gave liberty to taxky- 
three slaved. Previous to returning to Medina, he introduced two important 
reforms 

First, he abolished the sacred months, as they were called, which constituted 
the season of general repose before mentioned Since Mahomet had become 
sole master of the country, the season ceased and he abrogated these months, 
observing that all raonthB were alike good for fighting the enemies of God. 
The second reform was in the calendar It appeared that, in primitive times, 
the Arabian year was regulated by the course ot the moon , it consisted of 
twelve mouth:, ot twenty nine or thirty days each which made in the whole 
364 days A regird to the more regular order of the seasons, led to an attempt 
to reconcile the lunar with the solar year As the lattor has about eleven days 
more than the former, the Arabs conreived the idea of adding a thirteenth 
mouth every third year The pilgrimage of Mecca suggested one of the 
motives for this alteration From the earliest period the people of Arabia had 
been accustomed to visit the Caaba every year and this assemblage m the 
Sequel attracted merchants «id traders The consequence ot conforming to the 
real lunar yeai w is that the pilgrimage, which had been fixed irom z emote 
antiquity, in the last month of the year, happened sometimes m winter, 
sometimes in summer sometimes at <ieeJ time, 9omi times in harvest To 
remedy this inconvenience, the year was reduced to an approximation to 
uniformity and its commencement was so arranged tint the last month 
correapimded to tho hegmmug of spring Mahomet, who professed himself 
the restorer of am lent Ubigeo. abolished this regulation, so that the period of 
the pilgrimage a 0 aiu traversed the different seasons of the year 

Mahomet it length returned to Medina He was then at the verv summit 
of power No man no nation in Arabia was in a i ondition t j resist him He 
was absolute master of the peninsula, and there is every reason to believe that 
he would Boon have carried his arms b«\L>nd its boundaries, had not u violent 
disorder, which attacked him on his return from Mecca, humed him to the 
grave 

Lver since the Khaibar expedition the prophet had experienced the effects 
of the poison On his return from Medina, his sufferings were so great that he 
thought the veins of his hetrt were bursting The disorder manifested itself 
by a violent head, ache aceorapimcd bv fever He chose as his nurse, Ayesha. 
whom he loved more thin his otb> r wives, j»nd who was the depository of alt 
lus thoughts , hoping that, should the excess of hiB anguish extort from him 
some indiscreet confession dio would have prudence enough to keep the secret 
To procure some relief to his fever which was continually increasing, large 
skins of water were throun over him , hut in the midst oi Ins sufferings he did 
not lose sight of Ins interested policy 

A short time prfvions, there had appeared m Arabia two other impostors, 
■who, encouraged by his example, endeavoured to make proselytes One of 
them mimed Mossailama, took up Ins residence in the province of Yamattm, 
in the very part where the sect of the Wahabi tea sprung up at a later period , 
the other, whose name was Asvnd, resided m Yemen or Arabia Felix. Each 
of them* during this period of revolution, had acquired a very considerable 
number of partisans, and imposture like a vast conflagration, seemed to 
threaten all Arabia This was attacking Mahomet with his own weapons He 
rallied all his partisans in those countries, and took his measures so well 
that on the day before his death Asvad was stabbed m his palace Mousailama 
fell soon after 

In order to confirm his disciples, Mahomet affected perfect serenity he 
spoke incessantly of God and of the lite to come One day, when those 
around him appeared struck with his sufferings, he observed ‘ No prophet 
before me experienced what I feel , but the greater the pain the greater the 
reward v Another time he said, “ The Lord gives his servants the choice of 
this wojld or the next , I have preferred the Utter, to be near God " 
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On Thursday, tie second day of bis disorder, thinking himself a little bet- 
ter, he wished to be present at prayers with the people He was earned to the 
mosque, and after having praised God, he spoke thus “ Mem if I hAve caused 
any one of you to be beaten unjustly, behold my back, let bun treat me as I 
treated, him , if I have soiled the character of any one, let lnm blast mine , if 
I have miqaitously exacted money, here is my parse u Hereupon a person 
present having claimed three drachma, Mahomet gave them to him, Baying, “ I 
would far rather have to blush m this world than in that Minch is to come.’ * 
He then enfranchised all hia slaves, and communicated to his companions his 
last wishes His directions were three in number first, he commanded them 
to expel from the peninsula all idolaters and those who professed not IaUm- 
lam f secondly, he required that all proselytes should be indiscriminately 
received, without distinction between new and old Mussulmans and lastly, 
he recommended prayer He ended by bestowiug a malediction upon the 
Jews, whose hatred had conducted him to the grave 

On the Friday and following days, Mahomet continued to be conveyed to 
the mosque On his return, he discoursed concerning religious matters, and 
also gave directions regarding the disposal of his remains after he was dead. 
He blessed those who were present, ana charged them with his benediction to 
the absent * I take you to witness,” added he, * that I bestow it upon all 
■who come after me for ever " 

His malady now began to assume a more serious character, and his mind 
became enfeebled Upon one occasion, when several persons were about him, 
he called out for pen and ink to write a newd/-o)ran ‘ I will write a book,” 
said he, * that will prevent all error after my death ” At this a violent tumult 
arose m the apartment * have we not an Al coran already V they asked , 
** was that book not sufficient for this world and the next J ’ Disputes ensued, 
and the clamour grew bo loud that it restored Mahomet to his senses , where 
upon, he dismissed them, saying, 4 it is not decorous to quarrel thus in the 
presence of God s apostle 3 From this time access to him was more difficult , 
■what follows is known chiefly from the testimony of Ayeslrn, who did not quit 
horn till he died 

It la related that Mahomet had by him a vase of water, in which he dipped 
his hands from time to time, m order to refresh himself, saying ‘ 0 my God, 
fortify me against the terrors of death 3 The moment * before he died, he 
fainted , then opening his eyes once more, he ejaculated “ O God ves— 
with my fellow-citizen on high’ (» e the angel Gabriel)— and expired. This 
was on Monday, the 12th of fiabi the first, or the 8th June 632 His age was 
about Buty-three 

As soon as his death was reported throughout the city, a prodigious uproar 
arose The people asserted that he was not dead, but that, like Moses and 
Jesus, he had merely gone on a visit to the Almighty lk How should he die,” 
said they “ who must be our witness and mediator at the great day of judg 
ment ? ’ Amongst the most fervent of these was Omar, who traversed the city 
sword in hand, threatening to slay any one who should dare to assert that the 
prophet was no more At length, Abou Bekr succeeded in showing from 
divers passages in the Al-coran, that Mahomet was subject to the same laws as 
other mortals, and the uproar at length subsided. 

A new subieet of dispute immediately followed who was to succeed him ? 
Mahomet had left no son , and although hia cousin and son m law, All, seemed 
to unite every claim, several of the prophet's companions were in a condition 
to contest the sovereignty with him The Meccans vaunted their noble origin 
and their affinity with Mahomet , the Medineae boasted of their zeal, and 
appealed to the fact of their having afforded th a prophet an asylum against 
the violence of his own countrymen. Each party wished the new sovereign to 
be taken from their number , and often were they on the point of coming to 


* Aboulfeda ud the Ckromeie of Tabari. 
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blows The discussion lasted three days , it was terminated by Omar sud- 
denly taking- Abou Bekrs hand, and swearing fidelity to him. This act wss 
followed by ad present, and the dispute ended. 

New differences arose regarding the funeral of the prophet. The Meccan* 
required that the body should be transported to Mecca, Mahomet’s native 
plate , some proposed its conveyance to Jerusalem, the spot where the pro- 
phets of old were buried , others contended that he should be interred in the 
City in which he died Of this opinion was Abou Bekr, who remarked that 
it was the usage m respect to all prophets. 

The funeral ceremonna were superintended by Abbas the uncle of Mahomet 
Ah bathed the corpse and helped to embalm it with camphor All the people, 
contormably to the directions of the prophet, assembled to pray for him At 
the head of the procession was Mahomet’s family , next followed his com- 
panions, and 1 istly the mass of the Mussulmans, men, women and children 
The utmost order prevailed Hia grave was dng under the very couch in 
which the prophet drew the last g*sp In alter times, a mosque was erected 
on the spot whithe* his disciples came on pilgrimage 

Mahomet was naturally lively affable and equable in temper He listened 
patiently to every one, and, according to his biographers, in his social moments 
ne was never the first to rise. Hia conversation was easy and sprightly , he 
was even fond of a joke An old woman having applied to him to intercede 
with God to obtain her a place in Paradise, he replied that Paradise was not 
made for old women The poor creature bursting into tears, he added ‘ true, 
old women onter not into Paradise, for God makes them young, beautiful and 
charming m short, worthy of their new husband ” 

The dwelling of Mahomet was plain, unostentatious, and Ilk® that of a 
pnv ite person He had twenty female camels, a hundred sheep and fix or 
seven goats, which furnished milk tor his domestic use The land he pos- 
sessed provided him with the barlev and dates he required Dates and water 
were oiten the only article* of food in his house For two months together no 
fire would be lighted there 

On a journey Mahomi t had one of his slaves to ride behind him on the 
same animal , both ate out of the same dish At home, he passed his time 
with each ol hia wives in succession or took an unceremonious meal with his 
friend*. He was not distinguished from other persons by dress any more 
than by bih mode of liviug He at first indulged himself with cuttun , thinking 
cotton too luxurious, he refraim d from using it, and dressed in woollen He 
mended his own stocking* and shoes, repaired his own clothes, lit has own fire, 
swept his own chamber, and waited upon himstll * 

He practised abstinence even to exceaff, inBomuch that sometimes, in order 
to appease the rage of hunger, he was obliged to press his stomach, with a 
stone 

The greatest part of the barlev and dates which Mahomet Cultivated, he 
gave away to the poor Ha constantly entertained forty persdhs at his own 
cost He never said ‘ no’ to any request preferred to him Hence it happened 
to him more than once to be in want of the common necessaries. of life. 
According to his biographert* ‘ God had offered him the kejs of the treasures 
of the earth, and he declined them ” 

In his domestic character he Waa kind, easily pleased, and of a disposition 
which conciliated affection When the relations of Zaid, his slave, of whom 
mention has been already made, and whom he enfranchised afterwards, came 
to redeem him, Zaid retased their offer “ where,'’ said he, u shall I find a, 
father bo indulgent, a master so mindful of my interests 1” 

Mahomet had the least restraint over himself in respect to women, especially 
towards the close of his life This inclination, and a fondness for perfumes. 


• Aboulfeda. 
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■#ere, as he ccnfeEsod, hi* two predominant pMaona Aa aoon u he saw a 
handsome woman, he put his hand to hw forenead and began to arrange hi* 
hair He was not disgusted with a little flattery Ayesha having once 
repeated some verses to him in which he was compared to a glifctenug cloud, • 
he could not oontam his delight, but hxchumed “ 0 Ayesha, God bless you 1 ’ 
Contrary to the simplicity of his ordinary habits, he imitated the example of 
his countrymen in pain tang his eyebrows black, and his finger nails red 

Besides his female slaves he had no less than twelve wives , nine were alive at 
lua death. This was a palpable violation of his own precept, t which fixed the 
number at four He pretended that his prophetical character exempted him 
from the law It xs apparent, as well from his actions as from certain descrip- 
tions in the Al-coran that he placpd supreme felicity in sensual pleasures. The 
fact of his indulgence in this parti* ular is not concealed by Mussulman teachers, 
who allege that the Deity granted him this latitude, as a maik of particular 
favor His jealous temperament restrained his wives from the smallest 
freedom he would not permit any person to cpproach them , the interdict 
appears in the Al-coran f This jealousy extended beyond the grave , he pro- 
hibited any one of his wives from re marrying liter hi& death »>ome of them 
were still } oung, Ayesha, tor example, who was scarcely twonty neverthe- 
less his commands were fulfilled , they all are reported to have led an irre- 
proachable life 

M ihomet manifested an extraordinary zeal m behalf of his friends he was 
fond of serving them with the same ardour with which tney served him this, 
m his estimation, was the surest method of attaching them to hia cause By 
a natural consequence, he was on familiar terms with th< m took part in all 
their concerns, and entered into all their views He was particularly careful 
ho uphold the respectability ot those whom he clothed with authority Upon 
one occasion, when he despatched an officer from Medina to govern a pro 
Vince, he placed with his own hands the turban on his head and having 
assisted him in mounting his horse, attended him some distance on foot saying 
“ it is proper that those who are invested with command Bhould be treated 
with respect , I only conform to the will of GocL"§ 

In proportion to his desire to serve his fnends, was his implac ibility towards 
Ins enemieB If any one threw obstacles in the wav of his projects, he gave 
free Bcope to his resentment, and employed Bteel or poison without scruple 
He partook of the vindictive temper of his countrymen in this reject and, 
generally sneaking he did not begin to display any magnanimity till the com 
plete establishment of his power placed him above the necessity ol resorting 
to these homble expedients. 

The activity of Mahomet was indefatigable His mind was constantly at 
work , ho was incessantly employed either m counteracting the designs ot I113 
enemies, or in fighting with them Hip biographers imply this when they say 
that even whilst the prophet slept, hiB heart was engaged on divine revelation ]| 
He was most dreaded in war The Mussulmans reckon twenty-seven expedi 
turns in which he was engaged whence he came to be called the prophet of 
wits and battles, or the prophet of the sabre 

Mahomet was endowed with a perfect knowledge of mankind, and had the 
art of directing their talents to his own advantage , some were emploved in 
honorable, some in discreditable actions When any bloody execution was m 
contemplation, he commonly had recourse to Omar, whom he could restrain, 
however, when necessary It was a maxim with him to commit no crimes that 
were not useful -and above all not to share the odium of them Once, howevar, 
h e betrayed hie policy An Arab, who had grievously offended him, implored his 
pardon. Mahomet, expecting that those who were about him would, by a prompt 


* Thais Ttnes are preserved m the IJtmata, 
t See the At-vtraa, but ir,v 3 $ Ibtd, sttr xxxiH, v 60 $ T«b*ri 
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act of Msa&eination, spare him the disgrace of refusing the prayer, Buffered 
the man to apeak on. At length, seeing his companions remain passive, he 
dismissed the petitioner After he was gone, he said “ as you perceived that 
I avoided giving him an answer, why did you not nd me of him r Upon his 
companions replying that they waited a signal from him, he coldly remarked 
that it was not for prophets to make signs 

He acquired a knowledge of whatsoever was said or done men whom he 
could depend upon kept him informed of everything Even his companions 
were sometimes astonished at this penetration the credit of which he was 
accustomed to vscnbe to the revelations of the Angel G ibnel The Mussulmans 
account for this sagacity of Mahomet by asserting thit he had between his 
shoulders two small eyes as fine as the eye of a needle, with which he could 
see even through a dress 

Mahomet possessed all the the natural qualifications which are calculated to 
impose upon the multitude He had a quick apprehension, a retentive 
memory, an astonishing presence nt mind , the expressions winch came from him 
were such as suited his own peculiar mtere ts His education had been neg- 
lected, in a country where the arts and sciences were uncultivated he has 
not even learned what could be timrhfc there He boasted that he could 
neither read nor write and with the view of instituting a comparison between 
lus paucity of instruction and the learning of the prophets who had preceded 
him he bestowed upon himself the appellation of the %dwt prophet But his 
genius supplied all deficiencies 

The Bpeechea -Which his biographers attribute to him, and some pavages of 
the Alcoran prove him to h we pobsp&^ed a clear conception and a natural 
elocution The Al toran fixed the \rduc lmguige, and is still regarded m 
Arabia as an inimitable model of stile Mahomet was accustomed to appeal 
to it as a matchless piece of eloquence, and endeavoured to deduce fiom it 
a proof of the divinity of his mission He went so fir as to assort that it 
was not within the ability ot man, much less of an ignorant individual lihehim- 
Belf , to produce pnoh a master pioo ot composition that God alone was 
capable ot the prodigy * 

Mahomet was not untmetured with most of the prejudices of his country 
men He pla< ed faith in the interpretation ot drnams, and was a believer in 
magic, fancying himself upon one occasion enchanted 

In his conduct, he evidently employed religion as a political expedient to 
gain his ends Upon everj ooca&ion of his life, he brought forward a com- 
munication from heaven , so that the most important crisis of his life may be 
illustrated by the Al-toraa alone The Mussulmans admit this in pointing out 
at each passage, the event which give occasion to it He made no scruple of 
changing or modifying what he had commanded, following no other rule than 
his interest or his passions Mussulman authors recognize in the Al~coran two 
species of precepts, those which are abrogated, and those which abrogate 
them By tne former they understand certain regulations which have given 
place to others ? by the latter, tbo^e which are stall m force A want of at- 
attention to this fact has misled Christian writers, who have taken passages 
at a venture from the Al-coran, into strange mistakes 

One rale Mahomet never failed to observe, namely, to give to all his proceed- 
ings a religions character He was fond of speaking of the ancient prophets, 
whose successor he professed himself, andof quoting tneir expressions Having 
occasion to send some of hia companions on an embassy to certain foreign 


* "With the exception of some splendid passages, the mas* of the Al~eoran i« intolerable, 
except to MfiMulman*, destitute of order, oonh action, and often common «mae It IB dewvrbfd 
bran eloquent and by no means prejudiced writer tfjfibbon) as “an endless incoherent 
rhapnody of fsbla, preoept, and declamation, which seldom eaiatee a eeatuaeot or an idea , 
which Bo met lines crawl* m, the dust sad is acmetunea lost m the clouds ” 
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potentates, to invite them to embrace I el annum, he mounted a pulpit and 
addressed them thus ** I expect you wiil not oppose my wishes, and act 
towards me as the children of Israel did to Jesus.® This kind of language was 
continually employed by Mahomet, and his companions at length adopted it. 
His foster brotner, having incurred his animadversion for having presumed to 
say he was as eloquent as he, and being anxious to obtain his forgiveness, 
addressed him in the words which the Al-coran puts into the mouth of the 
brothers of the Patriarch Joseph, when they came to ask pardon for their 
barbarity towards him “ It is God himself who hath exalted thee above us , 
we are but sinners ° Mahomet replied in the words of Joseph to his brethren 
“ Let there be now no reproach between you and me , God pardoneth you, for 
God. ib the most merciful of the merciful ”* 

The instances, related by some authors, of the extraordinary degree of 
enthusiasm with which he inspired his companions are almost incredible 
When he purified himself his disciples would carry off the watei in which he 
had washed the dirt from his body anddrmk it witn reverence , when he spat, 
they would swallow the -aliva when he cut his hair, they would carefully 
gamer up the smallest fragment ThiH was not done merely by the vulgar , the 
example wag set them by the chiefs themselves, During the last pilgrimage 
to Mecca, the prophet having according to custom, shaved his head, and the 
hairs being blown away by the wind, CaJed, the son of Wahd, ran after them, 
and gathering all he could find kept them ever after in his turban, looking 
upon them as the surest guarantee of his success. Hence an idolater of Meccac 
who hod been witness to the glorv of the Cgesars of Constantinople, and oi 
the Chosroes of Persia, w is led to observe that no King had ever been SO much 
respected, or had enjoyed a like sway 

Apart from his political interests, the conduct of Mahomet was calculated 
to inspire respect He always appeared penetrated with the idea of God, 
referring everything tu virtue and a future life An idolater of Mecca having 
offended him th« son of the man, a zealous Mussulman, offered to avenge the 
prophet in the blood of his own lather Mahomet shrunk back with horror, 
atid re-called the unnatural son to feelings loss barb vruus Upon all occasions 
he never failed to inculcate the great principles of morality 

feo completely did he succeed in fascinating the mass of his disc ] plea, that 
they at length believed him to be wholly exempt from sin his impeccability, 
notwithstanding those passages in the Al our an, in which he implores pardon 
for his sins has almost become a dogma of the Mussulman creed. 

Miracles in abundance are associated with his memory According to his 
votaries, he was created before all things, and the world was made for him 
alone Prodigies attended hia birth a brilliant light illuminated the East, the 
fire of the Magi was extinguished and a violent earthquake shook the earth 
He was miraculous] v bom circumcised , at the very mutant of his birth he 
raised his eyes to heaven and distinctly articulated * There is no other God 
but God I am the Apostle of God " Wherever he appeared the trees renewed 
their verdure, the plants blossomed, thp very b tones saluted him, and Angels 
shaded him with their wings f 

It is imagined that he still lives m the grave, and that whenever the voice 
of the cner is heard from the moBque summoning the Mussulmans to prayers, 
he raises himself in order to join in them Lastly, it is pretended that he 
will be the brat who, at the day of Judgment will enter Paradise, and that 
mankind will be saved only through his mediation. 


Slvae&t rs India 
(Continued /row page 01 7 ) 

With reference to the subject with which our last article concluded, we 
find a statement from Mr Babe*, dated m December 1814, that since the discus - 
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Mons upon the subject of importing kidnapped free-born children in 1812 and 
1813, an entire stop had been put to that inhuman traffic in North Malabar 

The nest occurrence mentioned in the Madras papers is an alleged attempt 
at slave dealing by some Frenchmen, between Malabar and the Isle ot France 
Colonel John Munro, the British Resident at Tra van core, discovered in January 
1812 that a number of natives, men, women ana children were confined in 
irons at the Dutch Settlement of Janganacherry a Port dependent upon Oochin, 
for the purpose of being transported, as they declared, to the LJe of France as 
slaves Janganacherry is described as a place under the immediate supenn 
teadence of a Portuguese inhabitant, remote from the civil control of any 
European authority and the convenient reBort of smugglers and thieve* The 
Proprietor of the slaves was M Tally a resident at Pondicherry , they were 
found in the house of some ot his relations at Janganacherry The inhabi- 
tants of this place, Colonel Munro state*, in d chance ot the proclamations of 
Government, persisted in a traffic m slaves ‘ of the same nature as the trans- 
actions earned on at Travancore, under the orders of Mr Murdock Brown ” 

By direction of the Government, M Vally was examined by Colonel Fraser, the 
British Commandant at Pondicherry, when he admitted that the slaves were his 
property, that such of them as were natives of India he had regularly pur- 
chased inTravancore by permission ot the thenResident fColuuel Macaulay) and 
of tkeDewan , that he was not aware of any proclamation on the subject, and 
that he had never sold any slaveB. and had no intention to send the slaves in 
question out of the country In a representation to the Madras Government, 
he reiterates these declarations, adding, that in purchasing these slaves, ‘ he 
was less guided by views oi personal interest than by a mere a< t of charity, 
and that most of them were more bnrthenMime than useful to him In reply 
to the statements made by the slaves, and by the .Superintendent of Bazaars at 
Quilon, that they were imprisoned in hods naif starved, almost naked, and in 
a state of the utmost wretchedness M Vally affirms that he was ignorant of 
these facts, and believed them to be much ex iggerated , that he alwavs treated 
his slaves as a good master ought to do, and nevei ordered them to he put in 
irons 

There is one circumstance which is material to a right conclusion m this 
matter Colonel Munro states that M Vally had obtained the permission of the 
Government to proceed to the Isle of Trance, but having stated that he could 
not procure a passage thither from the Malabar Coast, he received a passport 
from him (Colonel Munro) to proceed wuth his family to Madras, for the purpose 
of embarking at that place M Vally admits this, but states in explanation, 
that when he lett Travancure he had intended to proceed to the Isle of France, 
but that circumstances had induced him to alter his intention and to thke up 
his abode at Pondicherry The result of a subsequent enquiry intended to be 
made into this subject is not given 

In 1814, an enquiry took place at the instance of the Bombay Government, 
on a complaint preferred by a dependent of Mohammed All, the present Pacha 
of Egypt, relative to certain Abyssinian slaves and females from Kutch, who 
had I seen seized and taken from some Arab traders in India, in which com- 
plaint some of the public servants were charged as accessories. 

It appears that in January 1813, Mr Gillio, the Judge and Magistrate of 
South Malabar, received information that Borne Rajpoot women Ana children 
had been kidnapped from their country (Kutch) and Bent on board two Arab 
clows, which had then arrived in the Beypoor nver The informant, a boy of 
twelve or fourteen, who had made hia escape from one of the vessels, stated 
that he and the rest had been brutally treated on board, and that the women and 
girls had been violated by the noquedah and others The vessels were accord- 
ingly searched, and thirteen individuals of the Rajpoot caste, women, boys 
and girlfl, were brought away to the Court From their depositions, it would 
appear that they had, most of them at least, embarked on board the dowa 
during the famine at Kutch in 1812, when the poorer classes, being in a state 
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of actual atamtaon, were glad to sell themselve* op thou- children to any one 
who would give them food- Thrnr treatment, however, had been bo brutal, 
that they declared that they would rather die than return to the vessels. The 
Magistrate thought it not an act of humanity merely, but of dutv, to set them 
at liberty , and one Ruttnn Chnud, a Kutch man, aud other merchants of appa- 
rent respectability, having voluntarily offered to maintain and send them back 
to their own country, Mr Gillio delivered them up to Ruttuu Chund accord- 
ingly Unknown to the Magistrate, however, the noquedahs of the dowa, 
who were brought up to the office, were subjected to groat indignity by Hut- 
ton Oh and and others leagued with him, who enticed away four Abyssinian 
slaves from one of the vessels, and extorted from one of the noquedaha upwards 
of 2,200 Rupees. 

Upon an investigation of the matter by Mr Pearson, Mr Gillio’s successor, 
it appeared that the Rajpoots had not been sent back to Kutch, but had been 
distributed amongst various persons at Calient and elsewhere, and through 
the treatment they had arperieuced had forfeited caste The Magistrate 
suggested tint the delinquents should be prosecuted, and accordingly Ruttun 
Chnud aud three others were tried before the Court of Circuit, on a charge of 
enslaving the persons referred to, but escaped conviction 

The next subject is one of considerable moment and interest In the latter 
part of the year 1814 Mr Baber, the Magistrate of North Malabar, whose 
efforts for the amelioration ot the servile classes in Southern India have already 
been largely spoken of, brought some very serious questions before the Govern- 
ment, namely whether a Entiah Magistrate ought to sanction with his 
authority the sale of individuals of the slave tribes, in pxecution of judicial 
decreua, or to take cognizance of disputes between persons claiming such 
slaves, or of complaints by owners against slaies who deserted or ref mod to 
work , also whether Europeans were allowed to become purchasers, aud whe 
tier, under any circumstances whatever, it would be lawful in the Collector to 
attach and the Judge to cause the sale of slaves by public auction id satisfac- 
tion of revenue arrears, with or separate from the estate on which they wore 
born. The application of Mr Baber was referred to the Bo ird of Revenue at 
Jort St George and in consequence of this and of a further representation 
by Mr Baber, in 1818, when he was a Judge of the Circuit Court some very 
important evidence was obtained whn h diffuses considerable light upon the 
subject of slavery in this part of India. 

The representation of Mr Baber in December 1818 was founded upon a 
declaration of the Parbutty of Bevpoor, when under examination respecting a 
charge of conspiracy that he had. in his official capacity, and in concert with 
the ohenstadar of Calicut, distrained some Chermars, a slave-claas, who had 
been sold by public auction Mr Baber, thereupon took steps to ascertain whe 
ther there was any authority for this practice, and whether slaves were liable 
to attachment and sale in satisfaction of revenue arrears. 

A Minute of the Board of Revenue, dated January 1818, ostensibly with 
reference to the question of revenue Administration, speaks of the inferior 
laborers in Southern India iu the following terms 

It is not, perhaps, sufficiently known, that throughout the Tamil country, as 
well as m Malabar and Canara, for the greater part of the laboring classes of 
the people have, from time immemorial, been in a state of acknowledged bond 
age, in which they continue to the present time. 

In Malabar and Canara, where the land is very generally divided, and occu- 
pied as separate and distinct properties, the laborer is the personal slave of 
the proprietor, and is sold and mortgaged bv him, independently of his lands. 
In the Tamil country, where land is ofleaa value, and belongB more frequently 
to a community than to an individual, the laborer is understood to be the slave 
rather of the soil than of its owner, and is seldom sold or mortgaged, except 
along with the land to which ho os attached , hot in Tehngana, where it u 
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difficult now to trace the remains of private property in the land, this ckaa of 
people are considered free 

It is, certainly, a cunoua circumstance, that in those Provinces where the 
severe and arbitrary system of the Mussulman Government was established at 
the most early and for the longest period where consequently the public assess- 
ment on the land is the mo3t high and private property iu the soil the most 
rare and least valuable the laborer should also be the most free , while his 
condition is the moat abject in those countries where the ancient institutions 
of the Hindus have been least disturbed, where thp public demand on the soil 
is the most light, and private property in the lan a is universal, and of the 
highest value It seems probable however that in former times slavery may 
have been as prevalent m the northern, HBitnow is in the southern and western 
Provinces , and the same circumstances that reduced the landlord of Telingana 
to the situation ot a landholder, may have tended gradually to weaken the 
power he possessed over his slaves, until they finally became altogether emanci 
pated from his authority 

There cannot however be a doubt, that the slavery prevalent among the 
lower classes ot Hindus is ot a very different and opposite nature from that so 
strongly and justly reprobated in England inasmuch as foreign traffic or 
external commerce in slaves is quite different irom domestic slavery It has 
been stated by very competent authority, Mr F W Ellis, the Collector of 
Madras, that in the Tamil country, the Pariahs and Pullers, most of whom are 
slaves attached to the lands of the Vellaler, as well as the Pullt, who are 
generally Serfs on the lands ot the Brahmin Merassidars, sometimes claim 
meraa, or hereditary pnvatp property m the “ incidents of their villainage,” 
and that “it is generally allowed to them and their descendants, on proving 
their former residence in the village however long they may have been absent 
from it ’ On the other hand, the late Magistrate in Malabar, m addressing 
Government respecting the 6 tie of men, women and children of the Foliar, 
Chermnahul, Pamau Kanakau Kdludy, Yocallan and Kacady tribes, submits 
that, “if the general question ot slaiery, as recognized by the local usages of 
Malabar, or by the Hindu and Mahomedan law, is not affected by the laws 
made to abolish the slave trade, adverting to the wretchedness and diminutive 
appearance of this description of mtives it dill appears to be a subject well 
worthy the humane consideration of the Right Honorable the Governor m 
Council, to enact such legislative provisions as will tend to ameliorate their 
condition, and prevent their being sold out of the talook, or indeed, off the 
Estate, the place of theiT hatmty and above all, from being exposed to sale by 
public auction, in execution of decrees, or in «atiafaction of re venue demands.’’ 

The right which the slaves m the Tamil country possess to continue attached 
to the Boil where they are born, who h, though not universal is pretty general 
among them , their dependence rather on a community than on an individual, 
and, perhaps, the vicinity of some of them to the Presidency, where a general 
knowledge prevails, that the spirit ot our Government is inimical to bondage, 
seem all, more or leas to have contributed to render their condition in soma 
degree at least superior to that of their brethren on the other Coast It is by 
no meAus, however to be understood that this is universally the case Their 
treatment necessarily depends principally on the individual character of their 
owners , and when we reflect on those evils that are inseparable from even the 
mildeBt state of slavery, and consider how large a portion of our most indus- 
trious subjects are at present totally deprived of a free market for their labor, 
restricted by inheritance to a mere subsistence, and sold and transferred with 
the land which they till, policy no less than humanity would appear to dictate 
the propriety of gradually relieving them from those restrictions, which have 
reduced them, and must otherwise continue to confine them to a condition 
scarcely superior to that of the cattle which they follow at the plough 

While such, in the opinion of the Board, ought to be the policy to be pursued 
with regard to this class of people, it would be obviously unjust to interfere 
with the private property, which there can be no doubt that the ryots at present 
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possess in their slave* and it might be dangerous too suddenly to disturb the 
loDgeetabliahed relations m society subsisting between these two orders For 
the present, therefore, it would seem sufficient, with the view to prevent 
oppression, or abuse of authority, to define by legislative enactments the power 
which may be Lawfully exercised by a ryot overdue slavee , but as the revenue 
records do not afford information sufficiently minute and satisfactory for this 
purpose, it is resolved to call the particular attention of the Collectors m 
Canars, Malabar and the Tamil country to tb?a subject, and to desire that they 
will take an early opportunity to communicate fully their sentiment* thereon, 
for the consideration of the Board 


The Board in consequence procured the opinions of the various Collectors, of 
which we flubjoin an epitome. 

Mr Hargrave, of Salem, says u I can safely state in the manner referred 
to in these communications, there is no vestige whatever of slavery in this 
Collectorate, nor has any such practice obtained from the time the country 
came into possession of the Honorable Company During the Mussulman 
Government there wore a few slaves belonging to certain nunjah lands in the 
vicinity of tne Cauvery , and there are now some descendants of these people, 
but they are just as free as any other inhabitants. I have heard of one or two 
instances of a child being sold for the purposes of domestic slavery , but this 
is uncommonly rare, ana otherwise, such a circumstance as a person being 
sold as a slave has never transpired.” 

Mr Sullivan, of Coimbatore, states that slavery exists but in a very few 
villages of this ZiUah , that the children of slaves are born slaves, ana that 
the right of the owner to sell his slave without the land is very seldom, if 
ever, exercised. Ho adds that the master is supposed to be vested with des- 
potic authority over his Blavea, though its exercise is not permitted by the 
British Government , he has also a power over the property of the slave, and 
may make use of the cattle reared by the slave for agricultural purposes , that, 
on the other hand, a slave may object to serve another master to whom the 
land is conveyed. Mr Sullivan states that there appears reason to think that 
the slaves axe, on the whole, better treated by their masters than the common 
class of free laborers they have about an eighth of the produce allotted for 
their subsistence, and m some instances land has been made over to the Pul 
Jera, which they cultivate for their support 


The Collector of Tanjore, Mr Hepburn, gives the following statement 

From the best information I can obtain upon this subject, it appears that 
slavery, unconnected with the land, does not exist in this district , bat in con- 
nection with the land, slavery does exist in this district to a certain degree, 
although the situation of these people is widely different from what is under- 
stood by the term slavery in other parts of the world, the whole being in the 
first instance here founded upon a voluntary contract between the parties. 

The slaves here are of two castes only, the Puller and Panah , and, as before 
said, the origin of their bondage arises in a voluntary agreement on their part 
to become the slave of some man more powerful than themselves, upon whom 
they thus impose a more strict obligation to protect and maintain them and 
their families, than if merely serving them as laboring servants. The Brahmins, 
in consideration of their casts, do not receive these bonds of slavery directly 
in their own name, but have them generally drawn out in that of some of their 
Sudra dependents. When a bond of slavery has been given, it ceases not with 
the life oi the party, but is binding upon the descendants of the original giver, 
who continue pound by the condition of it likewise. In return, the owner ia 
obliged to find subsistence at all tame*, and under all circumstanoea, for the 
family of hie bondsman, whom he can employ in any manner he pleaaea, 
although it is generally as a laborer in the fields. The bondsman does not reside 
in his master’s house, nor form any part of his family, but has a house provided 
for him, along with the others of ma caste, to which a back-yard of eighty 
goontahs, rent free, u attached, the same as other laborers. Tn* master has 
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the power of selling the slave, but he cannot sell him to any one who will carry 
him to a distant part of the country, without hia own consent If the master, 
through poverty or other cause, fails, or becomes unable to subsist and protect 
his bondsman and hia family, he is at liberty to seek employment as a free- 
laborer elsewhere, but is bable to be re-el aimed at any time by his master, when 
he may be again in a condition to fulfil bis part of the agreement. When 
lands are sold in any way 2 it is always independent of the bondsmen, if any, 
upon it If they are likewise to be sold, separate deeds of transfer are passed , 
if not, they continue attached to their former masters. No person of this 
description has ever yet been considered as sellable property, or sold for on 
arrear of revenue, nor do I believe ever by a judicial decree in any civil cause . 
nor have I ever known this species of property recognized by the Officers oi 
Government, although it is by the natives themselves, in their transactions 
with each otter 


On the part of the bondsman, his rights are, subsistence and protection for 
himself and family, from his master, with liberty to seek it elsewhere, as a free 
agent, if not found him, and the right of not being removed by sale to a distant 
country from the place of his birth With regard to himself personally, hm 
treatment from his master is the same as that of his other laborers which is m 
general of a mild nature, but he is not more liable to personal punishment than 
others, m consequence of his state of bondage, and any cruelty or abuse of 
authority on the part of the master towards lus bondsman, would be com- 
plained against and punished with equal strictness as if committed upon a 
free man. 


Upon the whole, therefore, the Board will perceive that the condition of 
these people differs very little from that of the common laborer, and that the 
treatment to both is nearly the Bame. The disadvantage to the bondsman is the 
power of being sold or transferred to other masters and this, I believe, is not 
very frequent, as xt is the last property generally which is disposed of by a 
person in distressed circumstances. The advantages are, the more effectually- 
securing subsistence and protection to themselves and families, particularly m 
tunes of trouble or difficulty, than it is binding on masters m general to bestow 
upon common laborers, and this without rendering their condition in any 
degree intolerable, towards the amelioration of which the equity and mildness 
of the British Government have greatly operated in reaper* to rendering the 
conduct of masters to their servants indulgent, forbearing and kind 


I do not find that the system of slaves attached to the soil, and transferable 
by purchase, as an appendage to the land, obtains here. 

Mr LuBhington, the Collector of Tnchmopoly, states that the terms and 
nature of the agricultural and domestic slavery, which has existed from time 
immemorial in Hindustan, differ essentially in almost every district. The 
number of Pullers in Tnchmopoly he estimates at about 10,600, they are to 
be found only in those villages where there is paddy cultivation Their 
services are chiefly confined to the irrigation of the land , occasionally they 
are required in menial domestic offices. If a wall or a pan dal is wanted, the 
Pullers are obliged to erect it, without any further recompense than their usual 
emoluments. They are usually sold with the land, but in many cases may be 
purchased independent of the land a female Puller is never sold. The 
services of Pullers are also occasionally mortgaged They are entirely sup- 
ported by their masters m sickness and in health , their marriage* and funerals 
ape defrayed by the Merassidars, and they have a small gratuity at the birth 
of a child At the principal Hindu festivals, they receive a certain soul 
T heir emolument*, though small, he has every reason to believe are scarcely 
ever withheld. In regard to their treatment, Mr Lushington says — 

I have examined the Pullers themselves on this subject, and asked them what 
course they would pursue, if ill-used , they replied, they would seek other 
masters at a who would treat them more kindly In corroboration of 

Hus fact, I have never received a complaint, either in my fiscal or magisterial 
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capacity* since my appointment to this district, from a Poller against his 
master The nght of the Puller is so distinctly defined by custom, and the 
interest of the Meraa3idars bo substantially affected by the good conduct and 
health of the Poller that it is hardly possible to suppose the Merassidars wonld 
be so blind to their own interest, as to cause their Pullers to abscond, or by 
harsh treatment reduce them to sickness 

It has been the custom to describe the Pullers aa the lowest order of society, 
involved in wretchedness and misery and reduced to a condition “scarcely 
superior to that of the cattle they followed at the plough ” In Malabar, it 
would also appear, the human form has even changed its wonted appearance, 
and that the slaves are distinguished by their dmnnutivenesu. 

This theme holds out a fine subject of declamation , but so far as it relates 
to this class of people in Tnchinopoly it is highly erroneous, inasmuch as there 
is uo class of people generally so athletic or tall in stature, as the Pullers 

It may possibly be urged, that there is something degrading in a Govern- 
ment being concerned in Belling human being*, ** like so many cattle ’’ It 
would, pemaps, be better if it could be avoided but so long as the land 
continues possessed by Brahmin Mersssidara, who, by the immutable laws of 
caste, are prevented personally exercising the offices of agriculture, I see no 
possible means of collecting the revenue, nor of cultivating the land, without 
the establishment of Pullers Divebfcmg this discussion of national feeling, the 
most obvious inconvenience and evil which attends it is, that a man, for the 
sake of food and the other necessaries of life, is condemned to perpetual labor 
I exclude all unreasonable rigour on the part of the master, because I have 
already Bhown, that the ruling principle of human conuuct, self-interest, is 
conducive in the present mstauce, to Boften seventy But whether this obli- 
gation to perpetual labor on the part of the Puller is not fully requited by a 
perpetual certainty of maintenance (for which those who work for hire are often 
at a loss'), may, I think, be fairly doubted. It is, however possible that the 
advocate of freedom may think with Cicero, and the third Judge in Malabar 
u Miki liber case non ttdkitr, gui non aliquando nihil agit v 

From the report of Mr Cotton, Collector m Tmnevelly, we extract the 
following passages 

From all the information I have been able yet to collect on this subject I 
understand it is usual in this district for slaves to be sold or mortgaged, either 
with the land or separately, aa the proprietor pleases, or his wants require , and 
that there is no particular rule or general custom by which the conduct between 
master and slsre, and between slave and master, is governed, further than that 
the master has at all times the command of the slave’s labor, and that the slave 
cannot work for any other person, without the permission of his master 

In regard to the treatment of masters towards their slaves, it does not appear 
to be incumbent on them to afford a subsistence to their slaves, except when 
employed on their business, and then it is on the lowest scale of allowance, 
being generally no more than two measures of paddy a day , at other times, 
their Blares are obliged to seek a livelihood at the hands of others, being bound 
only to return to their master when the Benson of cultivation again com- 
mences besides this allowance, however, which the slaves receive from their 
masters on working days, they are entitled, when the erdps are reaped, to a 
email deduction from the gross produce, called here ‘ paroo, which vanes m 
different villages, but amounts generally to about 2$ per cent , and it is usual, 
when deaths occur amongst them, for their masters to assist them in the 
necessary funeral expenses , and, on marriages, births and festival days, to 
grant them presents, according as their circumstances will admit , but these 
are acts quite voluntary on the part of their masters , and the slave, it appears, 
can claim nothing more than a bare subsistence while he works, and his 
Boluuterum, as above described, at the time of harvest 

All p unishm ent of the slave by the master, if this power ever existed, and 
was recognised in former tames, seems cow to be at an end , and there is no 
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instance, I am happy to say, within my experience in this district, ftf a slave 
complaining of ill treatment from his master , the fact, indeed, appears to be, 
that the slave is bo necessary to the cultivation, and laborers are so scarce, 
that the proprietors find it their interest to protect and treat them well , and 
the slaves, in time, become so attached to the village in which they are settled, 
that thev seem not to consider their situation, nor to show any desire to be 
free and independent 

Mr Hams, of Canara, gives a very detailed account, “ drawn np with care 
and from the very best sources ” of slavery in his district, which we shall 
endeavour to epitomize The rights of the Brahmins over the Dhera, or slaves, 
in Canara, are deduced from one of the Furanas, which traces the institution 
np to a period not long subsequent to the fabulous recovery of the country 
from the sea by the god Porasurama. The servile classes in Canara are twelve 
in number , they are, however, not all, strictly speaking, slaves , one half are 
transferred with the estates or sold , the remainder are nominally slaves , they 
sell their children, but work themselves as daily laborers on estates. The 
twelve cLi86ea are chiefly «>ccupied in agriculture ^ they also rear cattle and 
perform the lowest menial offices, and every description of labor unconnected 
with the internal economy of the master’s house, which they may not enter 
Their number is eatun tted at 60,000 besides which the Pariahs or outcasts 
amount to 30,000 the slaves of all descriptions, m Canara, Mr Hams esti- 
mates at 82,000 The master can lend his slaves ou hire , he can also sell the 
husband to oHe person aud the wife to another, though this is not often done, 
because neither of the purchasers can be sure of keeping his purchase. For a 
similar reason, care is always taken not to transfer the slave to any estate 
remote from that on which he was bora, the attachment of these poor creatures 
to their natal soil being well known 1 he master may also sell the children, 

but this is seldom done through tear of their deserting The master feeds ana 
clothes his slaves according to hu. means , the qnanti ty of food and clothing 
varies in every taluok , the average is thus stated the food consists of one 
Canara seer and a half of coarse nee, two rnpeea' weight of salt, and a little 
betel nut and leaf for a man , for a woman one seer and for \ child three- 
quarters of a seer , it is also customary to give them congee from the master's 
house , the clothing is two pieces of cauthy of ax cubits tor a man one piece 
of seven cubits for a woman, and one of tour rubits for & child The master 
never pays them wages in money . he presents them on their marriage, or on 
particular ceremonies, with a small earn He says that he cannot learn that 
any wanton cruelty is experienced by the slaves, the master being well aware 
that on any ill treitment they will desert him, aud the trouble and expense 
attending their recovery would, perhaps, amount to the value of the deserters 
“ As a distinct class of people they have distinct customs These consist in 
their marriage and religious ceremonies They have no day which they can 
call their own It often happens, however, that a kind master, on any of Ills 
great ceremonials, grants to his slaves that day to themselves, and free from 
all labor They accompany the corpse of their master to the funeral pile at a 
respectful distance, shave their heads and cry out The cloth which covered 
the corpse is given to the slaves The twelve classes have different customs. 
A Dher can be turned out of his sect if he eats the flesh of a cow, by an 
assembly of the caste , but it is of no consequence to the owner Some 
classes eat cow's flesh A few in the Byr Holler learn to wnte If a Dher 
accumulates a little real or personal property, he retains it independent of his 
master The Dhers either bum or bury their dead The master of a deserving 
slave sometimes gives him a slip of ground, which he may cultivate for his 
own use. He also enjoys the produce of such trees, roots, and vanes as he is 
permitted to plant but the right in the soil or tree is m the master They 
sacrifice to the devu only , they have no priests, performing their ceremonies 
themselves. These are three times m a year , they cannot even perform them 
without the master's permission for as they are prohibited borrowing money 
from any one but himself, they are compelled to get the means from hrm. The 
same applies to their marriages. There does not exist any interference on the 
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part of the niAflter m the ceremonies , bat if the slave of one man oumM the 
female slave of another, the child bom of that marriage, if a male, goes to the 
owner of the male, and mce vcrsd.” 

Mr Vaughan, Collector in Malabar, found that the customs in that part wore 
so various that no individual could afford him any clear and satisfactory m 
formation upon the subject. He resolved, therefore, to set on foot an enquiry 
amongst the Mo kies tana m the several talooks throughout the province, to all 
of whom he proposed queries, which, and their answers are annexed to his 
report. We subjoin a copious abstract of Mr "Vaughan’s summary 

With regard to the condition of the slaves in Malabar, there cannot be a 
doubt but that it has been very materially improved under the establishment 
of our Government. The system prevails throughout Malabar, but, compa- 
ratively speaking, in north Malabar, to & very small extent, increasing gradu- 
ally from the northern extremity of the Province to the south and eastern 
boundaries. Their numbers may be estimated at about 100 000, of which, per- 
haps, one-twentieth are to be found m north Malabar, four twentieths in the 
centre talooks, and the remaining fifteen-twentiethfl in the southern and 
eastern talooks , in this estimate I nave not included those in Wynaad. They 
are slaves of the soil, and are generally attached to the land of tie proprietors 
of the ground in which they were bom . bat this is by no means considered an 
eaeential point, being frequently transferred by sale, mortgage, or hire. The 
■wealth and respectability of a landholder is as much appreciated from the 
number of his slaves, as from any other property he may be possessed of. By 
the laws and customs of the country, it is as impracticable to reduoe a free- 
born subject to a state of bondage, as it is contrary to them to emancipate a 
slave , and, “ ortce a slave always a slave,” may be considered a motto to be 
prefixed to the subject of slavery in Malabar, according to the ideas of the 
natives. Slaves now in existence have been slaves from their birth , they are 
descendants of slaves, whose origin must be traced in the traditionary legends 
of Malabar , and I question whether they would uot think themselves dis- 
honored, were an attempt to be made to force upon them a Brahmin who had 
lost caste , they are subdivided into distinct castes or sects, observe different 
forms of worship, have their separate and peculiar customs, and regulate their 
economy in conformity to the customs handed down from father to son for 
generations, the origin of which is lost in the abyss of time. In one sect they 
observe, what m the documents which accompany this is termed makkas tye , 
m another, they observe the marra makkas tye , the former being the common 
laws of kindred, the latter similar to the customs amongst the Naira, in which 
inheritance goes to the sister’s son, and this constitutes the value of a female of 
one caste over that of the male , and pkx versa, a male being more valuable 
where the progeny goes with him. 

The marriage contract is made entirely among the parents of the parties, 
without any interference on the part of the proprietor, to whom, however, it 
ib necessary to make known the proposed connection. No valuable con- 
sideration is given by the male for the possession of the female to the owner 
The contract may be dissolved at the pleasure of the parties connected, m 
which event the husband takes off the marriage necklace (commonly composed 
of shells or brass ornaments), which makes the dissolution complete, and each 
are at liberty to form new connections , but whilst the contract lasts, I have 
had opportunities in my magisterial capacity, when an Assistant in the Court*, 
of observing a wonderful degree of jealousy, tenaciousness of family honor, 
when contrasted with the general appearance, habits and apparently brutiah 
stupidity of thqpe castes. 

The measure of subsistence to be given by the proprietor is fixed, and he ia 
bound by the prescribed customs of the country to see it served out to them 
daily , a frequent failure on the part of the master to perforom this duty, is 
•are to be attended with desertion to another, from whom they expect kinder 
> and when this doss take place, the recovery of them is attended with 
d imnu l be e that are not easily overcome, for, independent of being obliged to 
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have recourse to Co-art* df Justice, months Hid yeans, perhaps, elapee before they 
can discover to what place the slave absconded In short, the proprietor feeai 
it his interest to see them well treated, through apprehensions of the conse- 
quence of an opposite conduct. In former days, the proprietor possessed the 
power of life and death over his slave , but this was probably seldom or ever 
had recourse to, and desertion only would, m all probability, have been one 
of the motives for so rigorous a measure, but there were many circum- 
stances which would have operated aa a che^knpon the gratification of thm 
species of seventy and revenge I do not immediately recollect any instance 
of a Churma having appealed to a Court of Justice for protection from the 
ill usage of hi# master , but instances are not wanting of persons having been 
brought to justice, and to a severe account, for the murder or wounding of a 
slave , and as it is universally known throughout Malabar, that British justice 
considers the life of the lowest individual a a valuable as tne highest character 
in the country, and that as Bevere a measure of retribution would fall on the 
bead of the murderer of a slave as of a Raia, we may consider them as well 
protected by the laws as any other race of beings. In some respects Churmas 
may be considered in more comfortable circumstances than any of the lower 
and poorer class of natives An instance of a Oharma being a beggar is unheard 
of , they and their families are sure of having the means of subsistence, as, if 
the owner should be rendered unable to afford this, he will sell, mortgage, or 
hire his Churma to another, on whom would devolve the duty aa well as interest 
of affording such subsistence as to enable the Churma to go through the 
labors of the day Contrast this with the situation of a free-born but poor 
laborer, depending on the labors of a day for his subsistence, unable, perhaps, 
to find employment, with a wife and family to support, and no one to whom 
he can look up to for protection or subsistence 

Appended to Mr Vaughan’s report is an extract from Major Walker's re- 

S ort on the tenures of Malabar, wherein he speaks of the Ohenners, whom he 
escribes as a property distinct from the jenm, or freehold The Chermera, 
he says, are absolute property, constituting part of the live stock on an estate, 
which may be sold with or without the slaves both kinds of property are 
equally disposable, and may fall into different hands. The Chermera may be 
•old, leased and mortgaged, like the land itself, or any cattle, or thing. The 
ienmkar, by the ancient laws of Malabar, is accountable to no person for the 
nfe of his own Chermer but is the legal judge of his offences, and may 
p nnm h them by death if they should appear to deserve it. The latter part of 
thiR statement is at variance with all those given by the Mokiestans on this 
point , they say that, in former times, it was in the power of the master to 
puman the slaves by flogging, imprisonment, chainH, and cutting off the nose, 
which was the utmost extent of punishment they could inflict They add that 
at present reprimand or slight corporal chastisement is all they can a dminis ter 
the punishment of great offences is reserved for the Circar 
The Collector of Chingleput, Mr Cook, states that the adami, or slave*, 
in this district are Panahs, who have sold themselves, either for money or 
some other consideration , they thereby pledge themselves to service, and their 
posterity for ever, and are at tne disposal of their pur chase is, either for re- 
cale, mortgage, or giftj and are compellable to labor, provided the work be 
not derogatory to their religious prejudices. They are not attached to the 
•oil, but are the moveable property of the individual. The claim to a slave’s 
children does not always rest in bis immediate proprietor, unless he marries a 
female belonging to him , should he marry a female belonging to another per- 
son, the children of such union mostly become the property of the proprietor 
of the female. The disposal of the children born of a female slave previous 
to marriage depends upon the custom of the village sometimes they are die 
property of her master, and sometimes are made over with hemlf to her 
husband. The condition of the adami, he says, has been greatly improved of 
late yews, the discipline exerted by proprietors over their slaves having been 
formerly very severe. Those employed in the cultivation of land have, lor the 
most part, their allowances regularly rendered to them, so much gram being 
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granted to rath liboier, and a proportionate subsidence for eirh member 
ot iiia family , they art, housed and clothed and during the principal fe&tivils, 
othu ilowauiPb are made them m money and clothes the cost ot theu 
mumges ire al&o defr lycd bj then masteis who support them when intinn 

The Collector of Southern arcot, Mr Hvde states th it the slues in tins 
i oJ'e< toi ite irp mooth ot th( Pullir ind Paiiih castes md fluid v employed. 
m agriculture , thf n mini tier in« hiding Unldien is upwards of 17 Ouo ihev 
appear to hn\e been genenllj hum in i stite ot sewitude , he idat> that the 
1 »wer * astes of the budn trine in looked unon i> naftaa! <1 wr*, the property 
of any person who contribute-, ti> deli i> their mairiage expenses which is 
the ordin iry souice at piebent ot herulltirj sluerv Previously to om as 
sumption or the Carnatic the owners ot lines might punish them it thtir 
own discretion by castlgition m lonhnemcnt but this power la no longer 
exeicised The acquisitions oi bl ivu, are „enei illv conaideud to belong t< > tlie 
mastet, who however u-uitilv lelinqmdi them to the sluts family bines 
ciimot co ritnrt nnrnigc with onl then ownei s consent who is they dctiay 
the expense virfn till reuiv, the < mtnclot hereiituy hunl ige the offspimg 
are dwu>fc regarded is tlie mopertj nt the fither * uwner It is is erted thit 
sluts ire m»t itt idled to tile soil m this distin t but ni rv hi sold to my 
peiion mi l to in Llitn nihge but Mr Hyde. is liidnctii to ttiu k that surh i 
pncticei'' it i m mu with the lights mnpxed to the st ite ot bond igc The 
owner-arc leqmird to supply then dive,- with tnud uid cl ithmg todefny 
th> n <hargi *> it weddm.s fuuerd-, The food is Mitfo i< nt lor subsistence, 
Vint the clothing n vcr\ si uity evciiu where tlie d iv s aie cmnloird in 
domestic nfbu s The owners ire bourn to protect tlnur si up* in sjekuesi, and 
old igc Mr Hyde idds ‘ dtli mrh the stite of seivitude is evei r« uuguant 
to nature md huinmity ytt 1 d > in t hrs'tite to exprt •* m\ opinion th it tlie 
state of bond i D e i*. it prev ids m luuii, is fret from mm/ objections tint 
exist ag oust the Wt-t Indi ui dav^n for h« ie the const i noil is mutml, the 
slues enjoy the purcb ise m mey md ire not < (impelled by oppitssne power 
to become hondsnu n ui a torti„n land and as thur contricts pioceed from 
them, ei'-es, tin oUium annexed to the despotic mode of constituting slvvery 
m \i icr, is obuated ’ 

Mr Hutt the Acting Collector of Northi rn Arcot desenbeo the slavery of 
this division as tar less rxtenoive The total numVx r of si ives in \oith Arcot 
is onl v bbb and the piactice ns clilc.il> couhncd to five tiloohs Tlipy ire 
Pariah*, and employed in agriculture and tending cattle occasion illy doing 
house work A peculiar fevtuic m the silvery of tbi district isthdt the shies 
do not ippeir to belong to any slave caste, but to ha\ e been pi rsona or 
the clnldreu of persous, reduced to ibject misery who ha^c exch raged liberty 
for subsistence, or debtors who have niuitgiged tbur persons Then clnldreu 
arp of couiae slaves, but the owher&hip of them is not settled in some 
talooks they belong to the father s owner in others to the mother’s They 
are fed and clothed by their m wter» , their food is nggy, the coarsest 
land of gram , their clothing is a common cumblv Their aspect ia wretched 
The power of the master is unlimited, extent wherL the law intervenes to 
prevent cruelty and murder . they may appropriate to them wh itever work 
they please , thev may sell them, or compel them to accompany them wherever 
thev go , they are the private sen ants or the individual, and not the slaves 
of the soil 

Mr Peter, Collector in iladura and Duidigui, reports that in these districts 
the custom of slavery is less common than in the adjoining Zdlahs He 
describes the practice to be as follows 

When i Puller or Piruh was unable to gain a livelihood he was accustomed 
to offer himself or his relatives as slaves to the cultivating inh ibitants, for a 
sum of money, varying from one to ten cully chuckrees, when a bond of 
slavery was drawn out and signed If they married, their children were con- 
sidered the property of the ownera, and they were employ ed in the cultivation 
oj land, and were maintained by the owners, who frequently for their services 
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would grant them a aolundrom, or allowance in gram, in addition to other allow 
ancee If the proprietor of land was obliged to dispose of the whole of hia 
land, he still retained possession of his Blnves-, and disposed of them as he 
pleased, they not being considered attached to tnelmd thus sold If an owner 
was unable to maintain his slave, he could let him out to others, by which 
means he frequently derived * maintenance both for himself and slave, but 
the slave w is obliged to return to his m ister wh< never he required Inna, who 
could mortgage or sell him at pleasure bmee the assumption of the country, 
aome slaves navo continued with th« lr ousters, others have left them, and have 
even onli*ted as sepoys I cannot di ro,ur th it my Puller has Bold himself 
as a slave of late years indeed slavery altogether seems gradually disappear 
mg, which m w be attributed to the knowledge that it is not encouraged in 
the different Courts of Justn o Some Pullers cultivate their own lands, and 
have thpir own putti tins , those who cultivate tho lauds of others, and who 
are not slaves, resell e a regulated hire 

One point to which the attentiun of tho Collectors w as directed was the price 
of slaves , but the value seems to differ so much in every district, that no fair 
aveiage con bo takin The Collector otISorth Arcot ho* appended to his 
report copy ot a sla*eiy bond of an old date whereby a mother contracted 
for the sale of hei tw o sons, “ as el iv cs from gener itiou to generation 1 for the 
sum of two pagodas um rupee md nine Imam-, about Site £ziginsli money’ 

Another question was whether it was cu. tom irv for the slaves of defaulters 
to be sold im aircars ot revenue, which ippesis not to hue been tilt case 
except in MaUbir and by an order truin the Bond of Levcnue, dated 23rd 
December lsl<> s>ucli a practice is ordertd to be mime di itcly diacontmucd In 
the case leferrul to bv Mr Laber, the olives were seized without the know 
led^c of tho Colleetm, who, on a r present vtnm th it they were about to be 
sold, ordered his ofh< cr to restoie them which order wua disobej-cd, and the 
slav< s four m numbir were sold by public auction fin thirty two rupees It 
appeus, however, thit whuc lvuds weie sold m tsi eution of deciees for 
arreais of revenue, the slaves on the 1 mds inu^t hive been transferred along 
with it , md it is plausibly urged that the s ik of si w ea by Gm ernmetit without 
the land cannot be i more acriuus evd, cspeci illy where the st ite of the native 
law peimits a def miter himself to bell kis A ivea in order to defray the Govern 
meat el um& / er ahum , ta< , t £>er $e 

In an elaborate repoit from tht Buard of Revenue wherein the represent 
atiom ot the sever u Collector-, aie separately consider! d ind wherein is given 
n review of the stitt of slivery m the H i-,t, thi hu ird, fur the reasons they 
assign fouudtd oil the stiti meats ot tin. ( 1 Ala tore, express their opinion 
that in immediate mt< rt< reiiee on the p irt ot Government is not particularly 
called tor and that no ilt« r itiou in the existing state oi lavery should be 
made except by degiees, and alter matui e and attentive consideration They 
add 

But, because no immedi ito mewuns *re urgi ntjy called for, it docs not 
follow that the most u eful the most label ions, md one uf the must nnmer 
oua classes uf our subieets m these ternt >nei should, from generation to 
genention, continue the huxdit iry hoi dsnum ot tlierr in inters me iptbk of 
mhentiug property ot then owu depriv. d ol that stimulus to industry winch 
po session ot propi rty ever inspires , and beeuibe they are fed md clothed, 
and recom iled to the piesuit condition it doe^ nut iollow that the. Govern 
ruent should confirm liutitntnuj which doom those who hive thus fallen 
into this <-onditiou me in iblo of evtr ig uu r con 11114 thai liberty nr of rising 
to a level with tut 11 lillovviucn Independently ot those pi maples hostile 
to any restraint on libci ty which ire innate m every Bntibh Government and 
which as eon tamed in onr ludieial iodt, without any express enactment on 
the subjf ct have openten to check ibuses <u u inters towards their slaves , 
and independently il&o ot those ieeluigs miong iron men, which naturally 
prompt them to extend to every one under thur Goverurmnt the blessings 
which freedom confers, it appears to the Board, on the mere c deulatmg prm 
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txple of self interest and policy, to be desirable, thAt no one should be deprived 
of the meaus >>t a* quimig piopertv or of diffusing those benefits among society, 
whieh proceed from an mcrea-e ot capital md weulth 

Thev accordiuglv suggest th it the further purchase of free persons as slaves 
should liedcdtud invalid md lllecil md all childicn hereafter born slaves 
should be pionuunned iru tint however an\ person might contract, in 
vritlii ' to 1 iboi fin i term of ytirs oi fur life t>uin contract Bhould be bind- 
ing only upon tin mdn idu '1 ■who execute- it th it -1 ices should be held com 
peiciit to possess propirtv and to di-pose ul it without their masters inter 
leieuce that the pmch isi ot lem "lie children tube educated as prostitutes, 
should be prnliibitid that owueis of slivts should be bound to provide 
wholesome loud tor them as w ell is clothing uni not to neglect them in sick 
ness ige oi mfiinilty , th it thev should lw dtpiived ot the power of corporal 
punishment tint sl«.\is ill tn ittd by their mv-tu should be allowed to 
changt owner- that \ bic cn ot tin 1 ivv should enfranchise the slave , that 
slaves should be ul<*wed to purcli i-e then Jibeitv it the puce p ud for it and 
th it si ii lb attichtd to lmds -which mi) e <heit tn (jiovemment should be 
libtnted Ho y rei nininc a that thc-f Mi_'g< Stlon should be well weighed 
betort the* lie adopted uidthi* the hgi&liuvc unctment intended to carry 
them l itn Ltlect ami winch must contr i\ cric the i Acting Hindu law, be framed 
with gieat ciution 

When thfse documents cm le lie lore tin Hume Hnvi rnmi nt for review, the 
Couit of l)U-ctors wruti to the Mulioa (juv eminent 2sth April 1824, aa 
follow a 

In the diatncta su.hp.rt to your Pn «idi m y the rights and obligations of 
mastei andshvt appcirto be viry mdp-timtlv dihimd, and this obscurity 
of the law we nppitliend to be fivoi mle to the aim s lor wliitevertbe legal 
powci of masterb nnv be their ai tu d cm fr il uvci th< liboitics cf those persons 
•who are nonniullv their bl ivi s ippp irs to be but sm ill W e desire that you 
will be e^treui^h <autious m linking any r<j.ul ition lur ddimngthe relations 
of m is ci and blue It l- uiir wnh to impiovi the condition uf tne latter to 
the utmost extent ami we t< ir, th it m defining the power of rosters acta 
of commtlaion might be legible! \ huh by custom in nut now tolerated, 
aud the slaves might be placed in a w irse condition thin betoro 

>Yc I'lddc/ vmA.ijc !»•>• farther nm/rLs jii the subject liJl we receive a 
further communuatnm from you 

The Oournorm C iuuciI of Mulras 3rd rebruiry 1*2G declire that the 
views and opinion- above expres-ul coincide entueJy with thur own 

Aprnctne di-covcrd in ISIS bv tbL Acting buperiiitpndent of Pohce at 
Maili is of kldmppmg children md selhri D them as dices to the wealthy Ma- 
homed in iorins the sublet t ot -ome papers in thi onllution Mr Campbell, 
tlie oiheer refeiicd to having caused to be aj prdiended a native woman, 
i hargid with having cnti« ed i tom tie child from hi r relatione, and attempting 
to sell her u. a slave to a Mussulman received m consequence, complaints 
from no b s than eigbt person" in one d iv of lu*st- of children under similar 
circumstance* Ihe whole of the children were tem lies from six to ten years 
ot igi Ihe enquuir s hem tituted in this business g ive hnn abundant reason 
to belli ve that this crime was one oi the most common at the Presidency 
His statement wc subjoin 

His llighneso the Nabob of the Carnatic the various branches of his family, 
and indeed the whnh oi the pnnci] a] Mussulmans at Madras are in the habit 
of purch ifeiug f anale children to serve as domestic slaves in their families and 
to attend then wive* and concubim 6 who ire numerous in proportion to their 
rmk To supply them with the-c children native women of the most 
infamous i haracter arc in the habit of enticing to their huts children of the 
lower clause* of the people, with offers oi sweetmeats and money, and having 
once secured them, they are intoxicated with dmgs and arrack, and taken by 
bye paths to Mussulman houses where they are sold by the women as their 
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own children A Mussulman name and dress is then given to them and being 
considered as part of the seraglio, the jealousy in which a Mussulman's honor 
consists secludos them from any eommunic ttion with strangers 

Mr Campbell recommended that the Nabob should he requited b> the 
Government to send every child whom his Highness or aDy onembtr uf his 
family Bhould desire to purchase as a slave, to the Pohce Office, m order that 
previous enquiries might be made as to whethi r they had been kidn tpped or 
not, and that all other Mussulmans should be inquired by proclamation to 
adhere to the same rule The Advocate General {bir S Toller) com eived, 
however, that this proposal w is in m*n\ respects objectionable, and not likely 
to be atteuded with any bcneficnl result , anil the Court of Dnectors were o f 
opinion that, as the prtctne was acknowledged to be illegal, and ot couise 
punishable, it might be checked, like uthci i mm s, by enforcing the law 

The next suhjcit referred to is the kidnapping of children at the Freni h 
Settlement of Mah<? in ls]9 Mr Vaughan the Magistrate of Cilicnt had a 
complaint made to him bv a Nair ag unst a in in fur kidnapping the com [dam- 
ant's nephew a child, who w is sold to an inh ibit mt of Maho Mr "V vugh in 
states that this was an evil w huh without cheek might hive a r ipul growth, 
Mata'; being \ plite frequented bv cuuntrv vessels mil notorious informer 
times for being a dqmt ot kidnapped people of all iges and c v-tes who wire 
sold as slaves mil transported t<> Aiabu and elsewhere Ar< pr^^entition was 
made on the subject tntlie Iiernh authorities who iu replv stated th it tha 
child w almost expinn,, with hunger when he w u> pun based by the individual 
referred to from motives oj hunnnity md that n dives In tlimeu and women, 
ate continual 1 y printing them^ves at M die oftciuig th r ir ihildreu for sale, 
whom they have no meins of supporting Idle excuse offered bv tho trem h 
chief as to the motives which sug 0 cstcd the purchase is considered l»> Mi 
Vaughan from lus ‘ longer and more intimate knowledge ot v trams characters 
at Maht,* to be not altogcthei de eivuig id implicit confident i 

Another rcpiescnt ition from Mr Biber and ono from i\Tr Wilson b dh 
Judges of the Gjurt ot Circuit m the western division m 1^19 ind bring 
on n further cunMcle return 1 1 thp bt ite ■ f *Jnvu> m the Piuvmce ot M il ibar 
With reference to two r isi a ol tlie murder of slaws hj theli owneis tor trivial 
offences, Mr Bober ru omrni ndi d th it v legist itive provision should du Hie 
that such lndividmls shi uld not l>c considered is n qsets ot salt, mile a mule 
over at the same time with the Lstitc on whn h the> re ide , tL it they chould 
never be tramfeired bv lcisi 01 li an without tliur own consent , that ill per- 
sonal wrongs dm ^ to i slave b> his ma ter should be estimated Ilk- personal 
injuries m other c*i pv tb it they bhould b** entith d, sick or well md at all 
seasons, to a d ul\ iliow cm c ot w holt some food md be provided with suit ible 
habitations and raimi lit In then ma teis and thit ill misters who violate 
either of these provisions, should loricit their property in such slaves fur ever 
Mr Wilson the other Tud^t ol selves that tho subject is undoubted]} of 
serious moment as mv thing the bappmeo^ ol mauj human on itun s and 
however impolitic, as i iremnal pinuple mtcitereuee with the est ihhJicd 
customs ol a pro nice DUj be considered, the interests of humanity dictate to 
an enlightened Government some attempt at dmelioratiun it they bhould even 
find themselves precluded ir un dr-pi usm 0 m full to the subjects nuclei their 
rule, those blessings which the mother country has labored so suc< oafully to 
extend throughout the civilized world' Tfie c ise to whnb Mr WiUon 
referred, was that of a frep born female child sold into slavery, om ot the 
prisoners being the motliei of the child Tlie tr induction w is fully established 
on the trial, but it not bi mg pum-hablo uudei the Mihomedan law, the 
prisonors were discharged 

The Court of Foujiliry Adiwlut m reference to the casn alluded to by 
Mr W ilflon, w as ot opinion that tho puichobc and sale ot pusMH fiee horn 
involved an obvious infringement oi inherent rights, and that it did not appear 
that such a traffic had the sanction of old and iu knowledged usage or that its 
suppression would offer violeuco to the prejudices ot the natives With 
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respect to the suggestions of Mr Baber, however, the Court was of opinion, 
that the two first would “ go to the subversion of usages established in the 
province of Malabar, m which the expediency of interference by the legislative 
anthonty appears to be questionable ” that the third supposed that, under the 
existing laws, personal injuries done to a slave by hia master are not punishable, 
whereas the law officers of the Court expressly Btated that, by the Mahomed an 
law, if a master Bhould chastise his slave without his having been guilty of 
any offence men mug ta*eer (correction), or m the event of the slave s having 
co mmi tted such an offence, if the master should not correct him in a lawful 
manner but treat him with violence and cruelty, the master is liable totazeer 
hence the Court conceived that the existing law sufficiently provided for the 
punishment of ownera who treated their slaves with cruelty In regard to the 
suggestions respecting the diet, lodging, and clothing of Blavca, the Court was 
not satisfied that any necessity existed for the interposition of the law or 
that the penalty named would in such cases be beat calculated to attain the 
ends of retributive justice A letter from the Government to the Court of 
Foujdary Adawlut, dated July 1821, referring to this subject, contains the 
following paragraph 

The Governor in Council is strongly impressed with the belief that any 
direct interference of the legislature, for the purpose of ameliorating the 
condition of slaves on the western const, would be attended with effects the 
reverse of those intended. From the late enquiry, indeed it did not appear 
that the condition of slaves in this country, according to their own sentiments 
and manners, stands particularly m need ot improvement 

And in aletteT, dated December 1825 from the Governor in Council to the 
Court of Directors, which had desired to know “the surest and safest means 
of ultimately effecting the emancipation” of tho servile population of Malabar, 
the following passage occurs 

In Malabar a numerous class of laborers employed in agriculture have not 
the free disposal of their own industry, but are in a peculiar st tte of servitude 
Their condition may therefore, with more propriety be regarded as dependent 
on the treatment which they receive trom their masters, and «os capable of 
being improved by Government But the consideration of the measures proper 
to be taken with respect to tho kinds ot slavery found to exist in India, relates 
to a subject of great delicacy and considerable difficulty , and we are of opinion, 
that it is a m itter in which more good is to be expected trom the gradual opera- 
tion of justice and Police administered in a spirit favorable to personal liberty, 
than from direct interference on the part ot Government 

The remaining subjects referred to in the concluding papers of this volura® 
have already been treated of in our preceding analysis they relate to the kid- 
napping of children (especially for the profession of dancing women), severe 
chastisements of slaves, &c There m t urs no circumstance of novelty or pecu- 
liar interest in them, and it is needless to multiply extracts upon the same 
topics. 

We terminate, therefore, our long examination of the Madras papers with 
the following extracts from a very copious report of Mr Greeme on Malabar, 
dated in January 1822 

In comparison with some other parts of the world the slavery of Malabar 
may be considered of a mild description The individuals are bom in it, and 
it is a second nature to them The habits of their lives f rom childhood are 
formed in subserviency and accommodation to it, and they feel no impatient 
irksomeness arising from the cherished memory of rights and comforts once 
enjoyed, which they have recently lost, or from a spirit of proud independence, 
conscious of a title to higher privileges, and indignant at an unjust exclusion 
from them. Their habitual dependence upon superiors, would for a fame, even 
make them uneasy upon being thrown adrift upon their own resources. The 
introduction to slavery does not bring to them the horrors of being tom vio- 
lently from the country of their birth, from their nearest and most endeared 
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kindred , of being degraded to the level of beasts, and sold like them , of suf- 
fering the cruelties of a ship imprisonment , of being forced to adopt now 
habits of life , new kinds of food , new modes of dress , and a new language , 
subjected to a foreign master, speaking a strange language, and frequently 
devoid of the least degree of sympathetic feeling towards them 

On the other hand, the condition of the predial or rustic slaves of Malabar, 
cannot bear a favorable comparison with that of household or domestic slaves 
among tue Mahomedaus. The latter are received with them into a fraternity, 
and are no longer kept at a suspicious distance In Arabia their treatment is 
said to be like that of children, and they go by the appellation of sons with 
their masters They often rise to the most confidential station m the family, 
and the external appearance of the master and slave is hardly distinguishable, 
they are so much upon a par 

In Canara it is not uncommon for slaves to have small pieces of land given 
to them by their masters for rusiDg vegetable productions, and they sometimes 
have parts of nee fields, and a few cocoanut trees particularly assigned to their 
use. Lands are also leased out to them. They are not either held m the same 
degree of disrepute with respect to caste their approach short of actual con- 
tact is suffered without contempt by their Sudra proprietors, and they seem 
m this respect to hive the same privilege as a man ot the Tean caste in hlaLa- 
bar has, relatively to a Kair 

In Malabar, a few individual instances are mentioned of slaves holding lands 
in puttum or lease, and of their being responsible for the Government Revenue, 
it being entered in their names m the accounts, but these instances are very 
rare exceptions to the general rule 

Upon the occasion of the condition of the slaves of Malabar being brought 
into notice it was lately suggested, that Savory should be subjected to the rule 
of the Mahomednn law This, if earned completely into effect, would indeed 
mitigate the seventy of slavery, and render slaves in Malabar a very different 
race of mortals , but strictly speaking slavery is not permitted by the Maho- 
medan law to be practiced bv any but Mussulmans and even by them only as 
regards the inhabitants of countries nut agreeing to become converts to Maho 
medaruam, and at the same turn, relusing to pay the tax imposed by Mahomet 
upon infidels, or to permit the free exercise of the Mahomedan religion Slaves 
made bo by stealth and not in oppn wir, or on an authorized occasion, are not 
recognized by the kor in, and the hi quisition of slaves by purchase as practiced 
by the Mopla Mahomodaus m M dabar ? is equally irreconcilcable to the Maho- 
raedan 1 iw Though it mtj be impossible to apply the minuti® of the Maho- 
mednn law to the peculiar kind of slavery existing in Malabar it la neverthe- 
less easy to borrow from thu benevolent spirit ot the law, or of the actual practice 
among Mahomedans 111 treatment of slaves is with them punishable by the 
slave being emancipated, to the loss of the master, or being sold to another 
master, on convictions before the Quazee 

Though it may be allowed, that slavery in Malabar is not intolerable, and 
not exercised to an excessive degree of active cruelty the diminutive and 
squalid appearance, wd the wretched hovels of a race of beings on the province, 
who by a census taken of the population in Fasly 1210 were reckoned to 
amount to £4,786, sufficiently indicate that they do not enjoy that comfortable 
state of existence which every person should at Joist have it in his power to 
acquire by his labor There are no doubt many free men in the different ranks 
of society who are equally indigent with the slave- The slave is scarcely ever 
exposed to the extremity of actual starvation and it has been stated by respect 
able public authority, and I understand with correctness, that a beggar of this 
caste is seldom or never to be found. But among the free men there are too 
many, who are too proud, from their former rank, too idle, and too dishonest 
from habit, to work, and they have recourse to chanty and fraudulent means to 
gam their subsistence , but it matters not that many worthless characters are in 
worse circumstances , the question is, whether slaves are as comfortable as they 
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ought to be, and whether they acquire as much by their own industry in aem 
tude, as they would in a free state 1 Their condition is undoubtedly unproved 
considerably under the Company’s Government , for the British law has extend 
ed its protection to them in common with all, against injury to their jiveB 01 
limbs, or to any great seventy of ill usage , but British justice and humanity 
are not satisfied till thev have accomplished, by rational means, all the good 
that is capable of being done The general tranquillity which prevails through 
the Bntisn Empire m India, seems to present a favorable opportunity for com 
menang the work of amelioration, ana to withhold it, would be to sanction the 
perpetuity of slavery 

The moat serious objections I have heard against any active measure in favoi 
of the slaves of Mai a oar, are the violation of the rights of private property 
which it would involve and the necessity to which the proprietors would be 
subjected of paying more for labor, employed in the cultivation of their lands 
and the difficulty which slaves would have of subsisting, if left to their own 
resources. * 

It is not requisite to make such an abrupt innovation upon established right* 
and customs as to declare the slaves tu be iree forthwith, out a prospect should 
be opened of eventual but gradual emancipation and proprietors should be in 
demmfied by the payment of a maximum price, which should previously be 
ascertained for each district and promulgated To set the example Govemmenl 
might be disposed to sanction the occasional appropriation of small sums 
annually to the purchase of slaves, and to accept slaves in payment oi 
arrears of revenue, which from being too heavy, it might at all events b< 
advisable to remit , but in all these cases, the wishes of the individuals 
themselves should be consulted, and they should not be emancipated unlest 
they feel confident of being abfc to earn their own livelihood without assistance 
Slaves should also have the power of redeeming themselves front servitude 
whenever the exertions of their own industry may place them in a state oi 
indemnifying their masters for the lo 5 * of their rights of property over them 
The Magistrate should have the power of fining or emancipating tor ill treat- 
ment It need not be apprehended that these provisions w ould bring about ar 
emancipation too rapidly , but the knowledge of their future operation would 
in the mean time, act as a stimulus to the activity uf the slaves, and it wouli 
insure better treatment on the part of the proprietors Slaves thus cautiouBlj 
emancipated won Id not be likely to leave their usual plai es of residence, tu 
Jong as they afford the necessarj means of subsistence, and that in mast casei 
they would, there can belittle doubt, for there could be nothing to dimmish 
the demand oi their old masters for their services Ihey would, therefore, stall 
be living on the old Estates, but morp comfortably ana respectably and pro- 
bably leas addicted to the petty pilfering of which their masters now accuse 
them A great improvement might be exp* ettd to take place in the state oi 
cultivation m the province, for not only would the old slaves work more 
cheerfully and with more effect, bnt man) proprietors in the southern division 
who from indolence leave everything to their slaves would be inclined tc 
betake themselves to manual labor when they found that they were obliged 
to pay higher for it in others 

Amongst the Bengal papers are contained some documents relating to th£ 
state of slaves in Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales' Island, ot which we shall 
now give a short summary 

This Island was ceded to the East India Company by the King of Quedah. 
through the agency of Captain F Inght, in 1786 An addition of territory, con 
sisting of the tract of sea coist opposite to Penang on the Malayan Peninsula 
extending from Qu&Ua Kuman to the river side of Qualla Mooda, measuring 
inland from the sea sixty orlongs (4,800 yards} was obtained from the King in 
1800 by a treaty negotiated by feir George Leith Captain Light was appointee 
Superintendent or Governor of the Island 1 in consideration of his knowledgf 
of the Malay language and the high esteem m which he stood with the King oi 
Quedah and other Malay chiefs.” The first object of Captain Light was to ob- 
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tain settlers on the Island he appears to have earned only three carpenters 
and eight Chinese laborers from Bengal, and he hired eight Chinese from 
Quedan The state of the island at this penod is thus described in a letter 
from Captain Kydto the Bengal Government 

Penang as yet can be said to have no inhabitants of its own, or even any but 
the servants of gentlemen and the followers of the troops that are firmly 
established "When it was first taken possession of by this Government, there 
were a few Malay families, who subsisted by fashing and extracting of wood oil 
and dammer, and who lived near the point where the Fmt stands, but have 
removed to another part of the Island One of these people (a very old man) 
gives an account of their having been, about thirty years ago, a great many 
inhabitants on the Island (not less than three thousand i, and that at one place 
it was well cultivated, which is evinced by the nnmber of burying places that 
are yet to be seen on a part of the Inland which comprehends at least a apace 
of three square miles, and which, from the cl earn egg ot wood, and irom tnany 
fruit trees that are to be seen, aud above all, from the appearance of enclosures 
and furrows, gives a convincing proof that the whole of that space has been 
recently in cultivation lhe*e people having given themselves up to plunder 
and piracy, which disturbed the commerce of Qupdah, the King fitted out an 
armament, and expelled them Irnm the Island It has alway s, however, been 
the occasional resort for piratical Malays, ot whom there are a great many in 
the Strait* of Malacca The little of the woods that are cleared, and all the 
works about the point, have been done by the laacura ot the detachment, and 
by Malays, who come from the continent tor the sake of high wages, and 
return again when their labor is no more wanted or when they are no longer 
inclined to work for there is no g on will induce a Malay to constant and 
unremitting industry , but in clewing the woods, they are particularly expert, 
and whatever class of men it might be eligible to fix on the Island as the cul 
tivutora and permanent settlers, the temporary services of the Malays will pro- 
bably always be necessary in cutting down trees and clearing the woods 

In order to provide laborers for the new Settlement, the Bengal Govern- 
ment directed that 150 Caffres, * volunteers if possible, ' should be sent thi- 
ther from Bencoolen , and thus was set an example of the introduction of 
compulsory laborers in Penang It would appear that all the Caffres sent 
from Bencoolen, in number 126, were slaves many of the n were so old as to 
be unfit for service , aud the Supieme Government expressed an opinion that 
“ the gentlemen at the residency of Bencoolen had ratner consulted their own 
convenience, in getting nd of a useless incumbrance, than a wish to promote 
the prosperity of Penang " 

The settlers, however, increased fast, by the influx of emigrants from 
Quedah and elsewhere , the Superintendent writes, in September 1786 that 
these emigrants were upwards of 100, and that the King of Quedah was so 
much alarmed at the ertpnt of the emigration, that he imposed a duty of 100 
dollars upon every family leaving the pi ice Amongst the settlers at Penang 
were two Malays of Arabian extraction, named fcyed Hossein and Syed 
Jaffer, possessed of considerable property and with very large families They 
required as the condition of their residing there, a license to govern their own 
families, slaves, and dependants with an independent power, and in all cacea 
to be judged by the Mahomedan laws These two persons are described by 
Captain Light as so much respected by the Malay Prance* (being descendants of 
the Prophet), that their persona are held too sacred for punishment , they 
traded duty tree, and for the life of a slave they would think themselves 
degraded to give an answer” The condition they required was not granted to 
the extent they wished , but it would appear that these indivi duals became 
settlers, and as well aa othere, imported slaves, and the institutions of slavery, 
limited and unlimited, into Penang 

Thia Bnbject was brought before the Supreme Government in 1802 
by Mr Dickens, the Judge and Magistrate of the Settlement, in conse- 
quence of the question coming judicially before him, whether civil slavery 
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were to be considered as established at Penang Mr Dickens was of opinion 
that slavery rested only on image m tke Island, not being established by any 
regulation or order of Government , he was, therefore, adverse to ita recogrn 
toon The Superintendent, however, restored the slave m dispute to the 
claimant, whereby slavery became regularly recognized. It had, in fact, been 
recognized at a period coeval with our possession of the Island , for in an offi 
<aal letter from Captain Light, dated October 1787, it ib stated “ a Register is 
kept of nil slaves bought and sold here ” 

In 1805, the number of slaves amounted to from 1,200 to 1,400 On the 
14th April of this ye.vr, the Court of Directors wrote to the Governor of the 
Island * f we cannot authorize any encouragement being given to the introduc- 
tion of slaves into the Island , we could wish that the clearing of the lands 
and the cultivation of the pepper and spices should, as we understand they 
may, be earned on by free people ” The supply being daily increasing, at a 
subsequent part of this j ear, the number of slaves is stated to have reached 
5,000 , and in September, the Governor General of India intimated to the 
Government of Penang, that it was desirable that the system ot slavery should 
if possible, be prohibited at the Settlement 

Accordingly, plans for the abolition of slavery were proposed by Governors 
Farquhar* P hillip s, and Macalister, in iHOo, Ib07, and 1808 . but upon full 
investigation it wis found that the absolute emancipation ut slaves was incou 
sistent with the habits of the native settlers, and m Bhort impracticable espe- 
cially with refereuce to shve-debtors, or persons who mortgage their labor 
for a loan of money The Local Government therefore, with the approbation 
of the Court of Directors limited their measure to the future regulations 
were passed prohibiting the importation of slaves, and guarding the practice 
of debtor-service against being made a rover for the perpetuation of slavery 
under a different appellation. 


Sketch op BunrimaM * 

Mr Brian Houghton Hodgson, whilst in Nepaul, in the year 1823, with a view 
of obtaining a correct idea of the Buddha doctrines, proposed a set of questions 
to a very intelligent Buddha of the citv of Patan, which he desired him to 
answer from his books The questions and answers follow 

Q How and when was the world created P 

A According to the Sambhu Purana, in the beginning all was void (sunya) 
The first light that was manifest was the word Aum and from this Aum the 
alphabet was produced— called Maha Varna, the letters of which are the seeds 
of the universe. In the Guna Karanda Yjuha it ib written, when nothing else 
was, Sambhu was , that is the self existent pbway imbhu) , and as he was be- 
fore all, hp is also called Adi Buddha. He wished from one to become many, 
which desire is denominated Prijnya Buddha and Prajnya united became 
Prajnya Upaya, as Siva Sakta, or Brahma Maya In the instant of conceiving 
this desire five formfa or beingB were produced, called the five Buddhas, whose 
names are as follows Vairochana, Akshobhya, Ratna Sambhava, Amitabha, 
Amogha Siddha Each of these Buddhas, again, produced from himaelf, by 
in can b of Dhyan another being, called his Bodhi featwa, or son Vairochana 
produced Samant Bhvdra , Akshobhya, Vajra Pam , Untna bambhava, Rutua- 
Pam , Amitabha, Pad mo, Pam , and Amogha Siddha, \ iswa Pam 

Of these five Bodhi SatwaB, four are engrossed with the worship of Sambhu 
(Swayambhuh and nothing more ib known of them than their names , the fifth, 
radma Pam, v as engaged by Sambhu's command, in creation , and having, 
by the efficacy of featnbhu’s Dhyan assumed the virtues of the three Gunas, 
he created Brahma, Vishnu and Makes*, and delegated to them respectively 
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creation, preservation and destruction Accordingly, by Padma Panics com- 
mands, Brah m a set about creating all things , and the Cnatur yom (or ovipar 
ons, viviparous, &c ) came into existence by Brahma The creation ot Brahma, 
Vishnu, and ilahe&a by Padma-Pani, is confirmed by the 'loca the meaning 
of which is, “ K&mah iPadma Pamj produced Brahma for creating Vishnu for 
preserving, and Mahes&for destroying" And the creatiou of Brahma is six 
sorted, vu , Deva, Daitya, Manosha, dec , and tor the Devas Brahma made 
heaven , and for the Daifcyas, Patala , and the four remaining kinds he placed 
between these two legions and upon the earth 

With respect to the mansions (Bbnvanas) of the nnivirse, it is related, that 
the highest is called Agmahtha Bhuvana , and this is the abode oi A'di 
Buddha And below it, according to some accounts, there are ten, and ac 
cording to others, thirteen Bhuvana 1 *, named Pramodita, Vunala, Prabhaian, 
Archi'mmati, budurjaya, Abhimnkhi, Durangama, Achaln, Sadhumati, Dharnm- 
megha (x), Samaut-prabha, Nirupama Jnyanavati fxui) Thnse thirteen Bhu 
vanaa are the work of A'dl Buddha they are the Bodhi Satwa Bhuvanas , and 
whoever la a faithful follower of Buddha, will be transplanted to one of these 
mansions after death 

Below the thirteen Budhi-Satwa Bhuvanas are eighteen Bhuvanas called 
collectively Rupya V ichara These are subject to Brahma and are named 
individually Buhina-kayika, Biahma purohiU, Brahma prashadi a Maha 
Brahmana, Pantab t, Apranianubha Abhasvara Panta aubha tfubhakibhna, 
Anabhraka, Fuaya prasava, Vnhat phula, Ardngi satwa, Avnha, Apay a, bu 
dnsha, budar»ana and feumukha Pious worshipped of Brahma shall go to 
one of theso eighteen Bhuvanas after death 

And below the eighteen mansions of Brahma, are six others subject to 
Vishnu, called collectively Kama Vachara, and separately as follows Chatur 
Maha raja Kayrka, Traydstnnsa, Tushita, Yama Nirmanavati, ParanirmiU 
Vasavarti And whosoever worships Vishnu with pure heart shall go to one 
of these 

And below the six Bhuianas of Vishnu are the three Bhuvanas of Maha 
deva, called generally A rnpya Vachara, and particularly as follows Abhoga 
Nitya yatnopaga, Vijnva yatnopaga, Akinchanya jatnopaga , and these are the 
heavens designed foi pious Siva AI irgis Below the mansions enumerated, are 
Indra Bhuvana, Yam a Bhuvana, Surya Bhuvana, and Chandra Bhuvana , 
together with the mansions of the fixed stara, of the planets andaanous 
others, which occupy the space down to the Agm Bhuvana, also called Agm 
kund And below Agm kund is Yayu kutid and below Vayu kund is Pnthvi, 
or the earth, and on the earth are seven Dwipas, Jombu Dwipa Ac , and 
seven Sagaras or seas, and eight Parvatas or mountains, bumeru Parvata, Ac 
And below Pnthvi ib Jal i kund, or the world oi waters, and the earth is on 
the waters as a boa f And beLow the Jala kund are seven Patalae w Dharam, 
&c six of them arc the abode* ot the Daifrvas , and the seventh is Naraka, 
consisting ot eight seDurate abodes and these eight compose the hell of 
sinners and fiom. the eighteen Bhuvinas ot Biahma down to the eight 
chambers of Narvik i, all is the work of Mnnjusn Maujusn is by the Buddhas 
esteemed the great architect who constructs the mansions of the woild hy 
A da Buddha a command, aa Padma Pwu, bj his command, creates all ainm ite 
things 

Thus Maujusn is the I isva Karma of the Buddhas , and is also the author 
of the sixty lour Vidjas 

Q What was the origin of mankind ? 

A It is written in the narrative portion of our Tantras that ongmally the 
earth was uninhabited In those times the inhaoitauts ot Abhdswara Bhuvana 
(which is one of the Bhutan is ol Brahma) u->ed frequently to vmit the earth, 
and thence speedily to return to Abbaswara It happened at length, that, 
when a few of these beings, who, though hdf maleb and half females, had 
new yet, from the purity oi their minds, concerted the bexunl desire, or even 
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noticed their distinction of sex, came, as uanal, to the earth, A'di Bnddha 
suddenly treated in them eo violent a longing to eat, that they ate some o£ the 
earth, which had the taste ot almonds, and b> eating it they lost their power 
of jflj mg bach to their Bhuvaim, and so they remained on the earth They 
were now constrained to eat the fruits of the earth for sustenance , and from 
eating the fruits they conceived the sexual desire and began to associate to 
gather find from that time and m that manner, the origin of mankind com 
menced from the anion of the sexes 

When the being* above-mentioned came last fiom Abhaswara, JIaha Samvat 
was them leader, and he was the first king of the whole earth 

In another Tintrait is written, that A'di Buddha id the immediate creator 
of all things in heaven and earth 

With respect to tune, wo conceive the Satya-yuga to be the beginning of 
time and the Kah yoga the end of it and the duration of the four yugas, the 
particulars of which are found in the Biahminicil scriptures, have no place m 
ours iu which it is merely written that there are four yugas , and that in the 
& at, men lived BOOttO years rn the aeumd 1 ( 1,000 , in the third, 1 ,000 and 
the fourth is divided i n f <> four periods , in the first of which men will 
live lOO years in the second, fifty year* , m the third, twenty five years , 
and in the fourth, when the close of the K.ah vuga is appioaclnng, seven >e$ra 
oulj , and their stature will be only the height of the thumb , and then all 
thmga will be destroyed and Adi Buddha alone remain aud this period of 
four yugas is a Praia* a Adi Bnddha will then igain create the four yugas, 
and all thing® else to live in their duration, which w hi n completed, oil things 
will be again destroyed, and thus there will be seventy one pralayas, or com 
pletiona of the tour yugas, when Mdha Pralftj a will arrive How manj revolu 
turns of the four yugas (e e, how many pralayas; have now passed, and how- 
many remain to revolve, is nowhere w ntten 

Q What is matter and what is spirit 1 

A Body, which it called Sanra and Deha, was produced from the five ele- 
ment" and soul, which is called pram and jivrn and is a particle of the essence 
of A h Buddha Bodj, ns created out of the elements, pemheth soul, as 
a particle of the dmne spirit, pen she th not body is subject to changes— to he 
f it and lean, ke , soul is unchangeable Body is different in ail animals , 
soul is alike m all, whether in man or any other creature But men have, 
besides prana, the faculty of speech, which other animals have not , according 
to the sloca, of which the meaning is this “ Deha is derived from the five 
Bhutas, and Jiva from the Angas of Swayambhu ” 

Q Is matter an independent existence, or derived from God 1 

A Bodv, according to some, depends upon the inhaling and exhaling of the 
Prana Vrju and this inhalation and exhalation of the breath n, by virtue of 
the soul (pranal, winch virtue, according to some, is derived from God and 
aecoidmgto others, is inherent in itself there is much diversity of opinion 
on this subject Some of the Buddha margia contend that deha ithe body) is 
•Swabhavaka, t e , from, thp copulation of males and females, new bodies pro 
cetd , and thev ask who makes the tyes the flesh, the limbs «fcc , of the fietus 
in the mothers womb 1 Swabh-iva ’ And the thorns ot the desert, who 
points them I Swabhavn ’ And the timidity of the deer kin d, and the fury ot 
the ravenous beasts, wnence are they f from Swabhava 1 

And this is a specimen of their reasoning and proofs according to a sloca of 
the Bnddha chanta kavya. Some agiuu say, that Deha and bansara are 
Aishwanka, t e, produced by Iswara, or Adi Baddha, according to another 
bloca 

Some again call the world and the human body Kanruha ? c , that Karma n» 
the cause of tins existence of Deha and bautara , and the} liken the first Deha 
to a field (kshetra) and works to a seed And they relate, that the first body 
which man received w u (Treated solely by A' di Buddha and at that tune 
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■woiks affected it not bat ^hen man put off bis first body, the next body 
which he leceived was subject to Raima, or the works of the first body , and 
so was the next and all future ones, until he attained the Mukti and Moksha 
and theielore they say, that whoever would be free from transmigration mu3t 
pay his devotions to Buddha, and consecrate all his worldly goods to Buddha, 
nor ever after auffei such things to excite his desires And, the Buddha 
t'harita Kavy a it is written, that with respect to these points, feakya expressed 
the following opinion borne persons say that Sansara is Sv ahhavaka, some 
that it is Kaimika, and some that it it> Aiahwaiika md A'tmaka , tor myself, 
I can tell you nothing of those matters Do juu address y our meditation to 
Buddha , and whm you have attuned Bodfiijnyana, you will know the truth 
yourselves ” 

Q What are the attributes of God 1 

A His distinctive attributes are many , one of which, is, that he is Panch 
jnyanatm ika, or in his essence are five sorts of jnyann, possessed by him 
alone, and which are as follows hrat, buvnmddha Dharma Dhatuja , second, 
Adarsanaja , third Pratyavekshanaja , fourth, Samtaja , filth, Anuahthanaja 
The hrat created beings, Vairochana A.c , were in number five, owing to these 
five jnyanaa, and in each of thebe five Buddhas is une ot the jnyanas 
Anothei of A di Buddha’s attributes is the faculty ot individualising, and 
multiply mg himself, and again individualising himself at pleasure another 
is, possessing the qualities of passion and clemency 

Q Is the pleasuro of God denvod fiom action or repose t 

A There are two modes of considering tfiu» subject first, according to 
Nirvntti, and, secondly, according to Pravritti 

Nirvntta. is this to know the world to be a mere semblance unreal, and an 
illusion , and to kuow God to be ono and Pravritti is the opposite of this 
sublime science, and i* the practice and notions of ordinary men Therefore, 
according to Nirvntti, Adi Buddha is the author and creator of all things, 
without whom nothing can be done whose care sustains the world and its 
inhabitants, and the moment he averts his fice from them, they become 
annihilated, ind nothing remains but Himself Bat some person!, wno profess 
Nirvntti, contend that the world with all it conUmeth is distinct from A'di 
Buddha }Lt the wise know thiB to be an oiror 

A'di Buddha, though hr comprehend* all living things is yet one He is 
the soul and they are but tho limbs and outward members of this monad 
Such is Nnvntti winch being deeply studied found to be unity , but 
Pravntti, whn h is multiplicity may be disguised in all things And in this 
litter view ot Pr ivnttl, A di Buddhi nny he considered a king, who gives 
orders , aud the five Buddha-, and othv.r divinities of heaven, his ministers, 
who execute hia or del a , aud wi, poor moitiis his subjects, servants, and 
slave* In this way the business of the world is distributed among the deities, 
each having his piopor functions , and Adi Buddha has no concern with it 
Thus, the hve Buddhis give Mukti md Moksha to good men Brahma, by tha 
orders of Padma Pam, performs the put ot creator , Vishnu by the same 
orders cherishes all beings , and Maha Deva, by the same orders destroys , 
Varna takes cognizance ol sins, and punishes sinners , Indra and Varuna give 
ram , and the sun aud moon fructify the earth with their rays , and so of the 
rest 

Q Who is Buddha 1 Is lie God, or tho mentor, or a prophet or saint , 
boru of heaven, or of aw om m ? 

A Buddha means, in Sanscrit, the wise , also, “that which is known by 
wisdom ’ and it n. one ot the names which we give to God, whom we also 
call A'di Buddha because he was before all and is not cieated but is the 
creator and the Pancha Buddhas were cieated by him and are in the heavens 
Sakya, aud the rest of the seven human Buddhas, ire earth born or human 
These latter, by the worship of Buddha, arrived at the highest eminence, and 
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attained Nirvana Pid l< ( , were absorbed into A di-Buddha) We, therefore 
call thtm all Buddhas 

Q What ia the reason for Buddha being represented with curled locks ? 

1 A di-Buddha was never soen He is merely light. But in the pictures 
or \ urochana, and the other Buddhas, we have the curled hair , and since in 
the limbs and organs we discriminate tbirt> two (lacshanas,i points of beauty, 
aiieh is expansion of forehead blackness of the eyes, roundness of the head, 
elevation of the nose, and archedness of the eye brov, 8 , so also the having 
curled locks is one of the points of beauty, ana there is no other leason for 
Buddha a being represented with curled locks 

Q What are the u imeB of tlie great Buddha ? Does the Me wan language 
admit the word ‘ Buddha/' or any substitute for it 1 and what is the Bhotiya 
name for BuddliA f 

A 1 he names of Vdi-Buddha are innumerable Sarvajnya, Sugata Buddha, 
Pharma Raja, TatbagiU,Bha^a van Sarnant Bhadra Marauta, Lokajita, Jina, 
Anadmidhana. A di-Buddha, Nirandhaka, Juyanaikachaksnu, Amala, Jnyana 
Muru "Vaoheswaro, Maha-Vadi Vadirata Vadipuugava, \adiainha, and 
Parvjata. Vairochana, and the other fhb Buddhas, have also many names 
borne of VairoUnna s» are as follows Maba Djpti, Jnyana, Jvotisb, J igat- 
prav ntti, Mahattj is Ac aud so of the other lour Padwa Pam also has 
many n ones as Pudma Pam, Kamali, Padrua H u-ta, Padma Kara K am ala 
Hasta, Kaioalalmra Kamal Pam, Aryavalehit^waro, Ary avalukeswar Avlo 
kitenwar, audLoka Natha Many of the above names arc mtercommunuable 
betweeu the several arsons to whom thiy are here appropriated Buddha is 
a bansent word, not Newan the Bhotiya names J dn not know , but I have 
heard they call bakya femha, 5uugi Thuba bungi meaning the deity, and 
Thuba Ins Alaya or \ ihar 

Q In the opinion of the Banras did God ever make a descent on earth 1 ? if 
to how often and what m the Sanscrit and Newan name of each Avatara! 

A According to the scriptures of the Buddhamagia, neither A'di Buddha 
nor any of the Pancha Buddha Dbyom, ever made a descent , that is to Bay, 
they wi re never conceived in mortal womb , nor had they father or mother , 
but certain person^ of mortal mould have by degrees attained to such excel 
lence of nature and such Bodluinyaua, as to have been gdted with divine 
wisdom, and to have taught the Boddhi charya and Buddhamarga and these 
were seven, named Yipasya, Silhi, t iswa Bin, Karfcutckami, Xanakamunr, 
Kasvapa, Sakva Sinha. 

In the Satya yuga were three Vipasya, who was born in Yinumati Nagar, 
in the house of Vmduman Raia SiUn, in U rna Desa , and \iBvabhu, m 
Anupama Desa, in the house of a Kshatnya in the Tretayuga. two persons 
became Buddhas one Karkutqhand, in Kshemavati Nagar in the house of a 
Brahmin, the other Kanaka Mum in bubliavati Nagar in the house of a 
Brahmin and m the Dwapur-yuga, one person named Kasyapa in Varanasi 
Nagar, in the house of a Brahmin and m the Kali yuga, Sahva then called 
Sarvatha Siddha, in the house of iSudhodana Raja, a foakyavansi, in the city 
of Kapalvastu, which is near Gangaaagdr, became Buddhas Besides these 
seven, there are many lBustrious persona but none eijual to these The par- 
ticular history of these seven, ana of other Buddhas is written in the Lalita 
Vistara. 

Q How many Avataraa of Buddhas have there been, according to the 
Lamas 1 

A They agree with us id the worship of the seven Buddhas the difference 
m our notions V eing extremely small , but tho Lamas go further than this and 
contend that themselves are Avatar is I have heard from my father, that, in 
his time there were five Lamas esteemed divine the names of three of them 
1 have forgotten, but the remaining two are called Shamorpa and Karmapa. 

$ Do the Lamas worship the Avataraa recognized by the Newara I 
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A The Lamas are orthodox Bad&barraargie, and even carry their orthodoxy 
to a greater extent than we do Ineomuch, that it is said, that Sankara 
A'cliarya, Siva Margi harm*, destroyed the worship of Buddha and the 
scriptures containing its doctrine in Hindustan came to Nepaul, wheie also 
he effected much mischief and then proceeded to Bhote There he hid a 
conference with the Grand Lama The Lama, who never bathes, and after 
natural evacuations dues not use topical ablution, disgasted him to that 
degree, that he commenced rev ding the Lama. The Lame, replied ‘ I keep my 
inside pure although my outside be impure while you carefully purity your 
self without, but ue filthy within ’ and at the same time he diew out bia 
whole entrails and showed them to Sankara , and then re pi iced them again 
He then demanded an answer of Sankara bankaia by virtue of his yoga, 
ascended into the heaveus , the Lama perceuin Q the shadow of Sankara a 
body on the ground, fixed a knife in the place ol the shadow , Sankara directly 
fell upon the knife, which pierced Ins throat aud killed ham instantly Such is 
the legend or tale that prevails, and thus we account for the fact , the Bud 
dll ar margi practice of Bhute is purer, uid its scriptures more numerous, thau 
ours, 

Q What is the name of your sacred writings, and who is their author ? 

A We lme nine Puranas, called ‘ the nine Dharmas ' A Puruna is a 
narrative or historical work, containing a definition ot the rites and ceremo- 
nies of Buddhism, and the lives u! our chief Tatlngitos Tut hrst Hharma 
is called Prajna Pramit i, and contains 8,<Hin sluuis 'Ihisis v Njavv Savtra, 

or work of a scientific character, capable of b* mg understood cmlv u> men of 
science , the second is turned GandaVjuha, ot I 2 (xio slocua, whnh contains 
the history of hudhana Kumar i, who made sixty four person*, his gurus, hum 
whom he acquired Bodlnjnjan i , the third, is the Sunadhi Raid, of 3 000 
slocas, in which the nature and -value of japa and tap** ore explained the 
fourth is the oam avatar, ol 3,o0u slocas, lnwhnh is w nttcu how L ivaua, 
lord of Lanca, haviug gone to Molajamri mountain md there heard the his 
tory of the Buddhas hum feakya fchuna, obtimed Bodlujnvana 'ihe filth, 
which is called Tathagata Guhj a, is not to be f ound in N epaul the sixth, is tho 
Sat Dherma PuncLrika, which contain* an account of the method of building 
a chaitya or Buddha rnandal, and the mode and fruits of worshipping it 
(Choitya is the exclusive name ot a temple dedicated to A di Buddha or to the 
rancha Dhyoni Buddhas, md whatever temple is erected to bak\a, or other 
Manusbi Buddhas, is called vihdr ,) the seventh, is the LaJiti Vistara, of 
7,000 slocas, whu h contains the history of the several incarnations of Sahya 
femha Bhagnan, and an account nf his perfections in virtue and knowledge, 
with some notices of other Buddhas The eighth is the feuvarna Hrsbha, 
coutaining m 1,500 blocas an ar count of baiaswat] Lakshmi and Fnthvi 
how they lvudcd Sakva binha Bhogavan and how he, in return, gave each of 
them what he d&ired The ninth, is the Has a Blmmevwara, of JtMM> slocas, 
containing an account of the ten Bhuv anas ofBuddhi All these Puranaa 
we received from feakja Mnha, and esteem them our primitive scnpturea, 
because before the tune of Sakja our religion was not reduced to writing but 
retained in memory , the disadvantage* ot which litter method being evident 
to bakya, he secured our institutes by writing thorn Besides the^e Purana**, 
■we received Tantms and Hharmis from Sakya Sinka Tantn is the name of 
those books in which Mantras and \ untras are written, explanatory of both 
of which we haveverv manv works Three of them are famous hrst Maya 
JaJ, of 16 WO slocas , second, Rail Chakra, of 6 ,(hX> , third, Sambhn Udaya, 
of 1,000 The Dharams were extracted from the Tantras. and are similar m 
nature to the Guhya, or mysterious utes, of the Siva Margie A Dhararn is 
never less than eight slocas, or more than five hundred m the beginning and 
middle of winch are written the 1 Vijv Mantia ’ and at the end, the 1 Thul 
Stotra, 53 or the Mahatmya, t e , what desire may be accomplished ot what 
business achieved by the perusal of that Dharam , such for example* aa 
obtaining children— advantage over an enemy — raiu — or merely the ipproba 
tion of Buddha. There are probably a thousand Dharams 
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Q V, hat is the cause of good and evil P 

A When PadmaPani, having become Tngun \ tmaka, tint is, having 
a&umod the form of Satya gun, Raja gan and Turns gun, ore tted Brahma, 
Vi Jhnu and Maliesa , then from Satya gun, arose spontaneously (Rwabhava 
kn), punja or nrtub, and from lama gun, papa 01 evil, and from Kaja pi 
the mean of the two, winch is neither all good nor all evil for these three 
gunas are of such a quality that good acts, mixed acts and bad acts neces- 
Barii} flow from them. Each of these karmas or classes of actions in divided 
into ten species, *o that pipa is of ten kinds first, murder , second, robbery 
third, adulterj which ire culled kajaha ur bodil\, i e denvod from Kaj i 
fourth ljmg, fifth, secret slander, sixth, reviling, BeVLuth, reporting suck 
words between two persons os excite them to quarrels and these tour papas 
are called \ achaha, i t , derived from speech , eighth, coveting another e goods , 
ninth, malice, and tenth, disbelief ot the scriptures and immorality, and 
these three are called manasi, * e , derived from manas (the mind) The ten 
actions opposite to these are good actions and the ten action 1 *, composed, 
half and nal/ of these two sorts, are mixed actions 

Q What is the motive of your good acts— the love of God — the fear of 
God — or the desire of prospering in. the world P 

A The primary motive for doing well, and worshipping Buddha, according 
to the scriptures, is the hope of obtaining Mukti and Moksh 4 , becoming Nir- 
vana, andWng freed from transmigrations these exalted blessings cannot be 
had without the love ot God , therefore the>, who make themselves accepted 
by God, are the true Saints, and are rarely found, and between them and 
Buddha there 13 no difference , because they will eventually become Buddhas, 
and will obtain Nirvana Poda % e , Mukti (absorption), and their lyoti will be 
absorbed into the jjoti ol Buddha , dnd to this degree Sakva ana the others 
of the “ bapta Buddhas'’ have armed, and wc cill them Buddhas, because, 
whoever has reached this state is, in our creed, a Bud Ilia Those persons 
who do good from the fear of hell, and avoid evil from the desire of prosper 
ing in the world are likewise rarely found and their degree is mm h above 
that of the class oi sinner Their sufferings m Naraha will be, therefore, 
lessened , but they will be constrained to suffer several transmigrations and 
endure pain and pleasure in this world, till they obtain Mukti and Moksha 

Q Will jou answer, in the world to come, to A'di Buddha for your acts in 
this world, or to whom will you answer r 1 and what rewards for good, and 
pains for evil, will jou rtap in the next world P 

A How can the wicked arrive at Buddha P Their wicked deeds will hurry 
them away to N iraka , and the good will, by virtue ot their good acts, be 
transported to the Bhuvanas of Buddha, and will not be there interrogated at 
ill , and those who have sometimes done good and Bometimcs evil, are destined 
to a senes of births and deaths on earth, and the account of their actions is 
kept by a lama Ilaja. 

Q Do you believe in the metempsychosis P 

A Yes For it is written in the Jataka Mala, and also in the Lalita Vi6tara, 
that Sakya, after having transmigrated through five hundred and one bodies, 
obtained Nirvana Pada or Mukti m the last body , but so long as we cannot 
acquire Mukti, so long we must p lss through births and deaths on earth Some 
acquire Moksha alter the first birth, some after the seventy seventh, and some 
after innumerable births It is nowhere written that Moksha is to be obtained 
after a prescribed number of births , but every man must atone for the sins of 
each birth by a proportionate number of future births, and when the sms of 
the body are entirely purified and absolved, he will obtain absorption into 
A'di Buddha 

0 What and from whence are the Neware, from Hindustan or Bhote P and 
what is the word Newar, the name of a country or a people ? 

A The natives of the valley of Nepaul are Neware, In Sanscrit the country 
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ifl called Naipala, and the inhabitants N&ipali , and the words Newar and 
Newan are vulgarisms ana in g from the mutation of p to v and 1 to r Thus too 
the word Bandya, the name of the Buddharm&rgi sect (because its followers 
make bandana, t e , salutation and reverence to the proficients in Bodhynana), 
is metamorphosed by ignorance into Banra a word whi^k has no meaning 

Q Do the N ewars follow the doctrine ot caste or not t 

A Ab inhabitants of one^ country they are_one — but in regard to caste, 
they are diverse 

Q How many castes are there amongst the Banras ? 

A Banra, according to the true reading is Bandja, as explained above 
According to our Puranaa whoever has adopted the tenets ot Buddha, and 
has cut off the lock from the crown ot his head, ot whatever tribe or nation 
he be, becomes thereby a Bandya The Bhotijas for example, are Bandjaa 
because they follow the tenets of Buddha, and hav e no look on their heads. 
The Landyas are divided into two classes , those who follow the Tahya chaiya, 
and those wLo adopt the Abhyantara charya— words equivalent to the (jri- 
hasthn asram vnd Vairagi asrara of the Brahman \a The List class is denomi 
nated BhiLshu , the second Vajra A'charj a The BhlL-diu cannot marry, 
but the Vajra A’charya la a iamily man 1 ho latter is sometimes called, in 
the vernacular tongue ot the Newars, U-ubhal, whirh ia not a Sanscrit word 
Besides this distinction into monastic and set ulu- orders, the Bandy as are 
agaiu divided according to the scriptures into five olassee first, Arhan , 
Recoud Bhikafiu , third, Srawaka, fourth, Clialiaka , fifth V vjra Vcharja 
The Arhan i» he who is perfect him^clt, aud can give perfection to others , 
who eats wh it is offered to him, but never aiks for anything The Bhihshu, 
is he who assumes a staff aud beggar a di-h (khikihm and pinda patra), sus 
tains himself by dms and devotes his attention solely to the contenipl itiou 
(dhyana) of Adi Buddha, without e*er intermeddling with worldly -affairs 
The Sr iwaka is he who devotes hnnselt to hearing the Buddha srnptures read 
or reading them to others these are his sole occupations, and he is sustained 
by the small pieaente of hi* ludiences The Cnailaka is fie who contents 
himself with such a portion ot clothes (chilaka) as barelv suffice^ to cover his 
nakedness, rejecting even tiling more as fcuperfluous The Bhikahu md the 
Chailaka very nearlv rebemblc each other, and both \and the Arhan also) aia 
bound to prurtu e rehbaev The \ ajia A cnarya V* he who has a wile and ohil 
dren, and devuhs himself to the active nnmstiy of Buddhism Such is the 
account of the five classes found in. the scriptures , but there are no traces of 
them in Nepaul No one follows tne niles of that class to winch he nominally 
belongs AmoDj, the Bhotiyaa there are m my Bhikshus, who never mairy , and 
the Bhotiya Lamas are properly Arhans But all the Nepaulese Buddhamargia 
are married men who pursue the busine.s of the world, and seldom think of 
the injunctions of their leligion The Tantraa ard Dharams which ought to 
be read for their own ‘cdv&tion, thev read only tor the increase of their sti 
pond and from a greedy desire ot money Thu. division into hv e claves la 
according to the suiptures , but th^re l^ apopulir division according to 
Vihars, u id these \ ihara being very numerous the separate < nngiegations of 
the Bai niyas, hive been thus greatly multiplied In Putan alone there are 
fifteen Viliart A temple to Adi Buddha or to thu five Dhyani Buddhas, 
called a Chaitv a, is utterly distinct from the Yihn and of the iorm of a sheaf 
of Dhanya- But the templos of S i.k\a and the other of the Sapta Buddha 
Manushi n as well as those of other chief barnta and leadeis of Buddhism, are 
called \ lhan The names ot the fifteen Vihars of Patau are as follows Tan 
kalVihar, Tu Vihar, Hah Vihar, BhuViliar, Horan Varna M aha 'Yihar, Ru 
dra "Varna Maha Vihar Bhikshu Vihar, bahva Yihar Gnhya Vihar, Shi Yi- 
har, DhomVihw Uu Vihar Ac In short, if any Bandya die, md his son 
erect a temple m hi-> name such a atruiturc may be called such an ones (after 
his> name) mar With this distinction, however that a temple to an eminent 
saint it, denomiuuted Mihi Vifiar — one to an ordiniry mortal, simply Yihni 
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We subjoin a note of Mr Hodgson, respecting the concluding answer 
Th« old Buddha scriptures enumerate four sorts of B&ndyas, named Arhan, 
Bhihihn, Sravaka and Chailaka, who are correctly described in the text and 
from that description it will be seen that there is no essential distinction 
between them, the Arhan being only segregated from the rest by his superior 
proficiency in Bodlnjnan Of these the proper institutes of Buddhism, there 
remains hardly a trace in Isepsul The very names of the Arhan find C’bailaka 
have passed away — the names, and the names only of the other two exist , 
and out of the gradual, and now total, disuse of monistic institutes, an 
exclusive minister of the altar denominated Yajra A’chnrya, has derived his 
name, office and exi tence in Nepaul, not only without sanction from the 
Buddha scriptures, but in direct opposition to their spirit and tendency 
Nepaul is still covered with "Yihars but these ample and comfortable abodes 
have long resounded with the hum of industry ind the pleasant voices of 
women and children The superior ministry of religion is now solely in the 
hands of the Bandy as, entitled. Vajra A’charya m Sanscrit , Gubhal in Newan 
the lufenor ministry, such Bhikshus as still follow religion as a lucrative and 
learned profession, are competent to di charge And these professions of the 
Vajra A chary a, and of the BhiLshu, hive heroine by usage hereditary, as 
have all other avocations and pursuits, whether civil or religious, in Nepaul 
And as in the modem corrupt Buddhism of Nepaul there are exclusive minis- 
ters of religion or p nests so are there many Buddhas who return the lor k on the 
crown of the head, and ire not Bandyas These improper Buddhas are 
called Udas they never dwell in the Vihars louk up to the Bandyas with a 
reverential respect dpnved from the misapplication of certain ancient tenets, 
and follow those trades and avoc itions vihich are comparatively disreputable 
(among which is foreign commerce) while the Bandyas, who have abandoned 
the profession of religion, practice those crafts winch are moat esteemed 


An An venture at Bhirauz 

Nine or ten years ago, I happened to spend a few weeks in Shirauz. 
I will not say they were the most agreeable of my life , but assuredly 
I hav b pissed many less pleasant. Being in some degree clothed with an 
official character I enjoyed more freedom than is usually allowed to ordinary 
travellers , not that Persia is an intolerant or bigottnd countrv ,—f ir from it 
bovs and raggamuffms will occasionally insult a Fennghee, and even pelt him 
with stones , but there is not much risk in taking summary vengeance upon the 
offenders carcase, provided the outrage be real and unprovoked 

bhirauz is f or rather was, for recent visitors tell us that the earthquakes 
have changed its climate as well as its aspect) a delicious place At about 
seven miles from the citv, you euter a beautiful valley, emerging from hilly 
defiles Fertility smiles around, and perfumes impregnate the bit Within 
the walls of fehirau7 ire garden 1 * and fountains, and in the suburbs groves of 
citron and orange, with vineyards and rivulets, where the indolent voluptuaries 
of the city repose upon couches of rose blos.-otn 1 *, as they listen to the en 
chanting notes, of the Pereim nightingales, whilst inhalmgifrom the caleoon the 
fragrant and exhilarating smoke Sack is the influence of the climate, in the 
more temperate season of the year and of the day, that existence, mere ex- 
istence, is t clt to be a luxury Shall we then account the Persians a brotified, 
unintellectua] race, because we hear of their resigning themselves sometimes 
to the gratification which results from the indulgence of bodily languor, as if 
they were mere sensualists, and incapable of mental effort P Henry Martyn, 
the celebrated Missionary (of whom I shall have more to speak anon), who 
had many ad van t. ges to assist him in forming a nght estimate oi the Persian 
character, says 1 the people are clever and intelligent, and more calculated 
to become givit and powerful than any of the nations of the. East, had they 
a good Government and the Christian rehgiou ” 
la truth Persian society, good Persian society, introduces an observant 
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European, qualified by a familiarity with the language and manners, to the know 
ledge of many characters, which would be admired in the circles of oar own 
country , I mean men of excellent parte, cultivated understandings, and fine 
taate 1 could appeal to the testimony of one individual on this point, who 
has had abundant opportunities to study the Persians,— »I mean bir John 
Malcolm I have heard him speak m the moat favorable terms of the better 
class m Persia. 

Having received an invitation to dine (or rather sup) with a Persian party in 
the city, I accordingly went, and found a number of guests assembled The 
banquet was served in a court, decorated with flowers, subdvo The conver- 
sation was varied, grave and gay, chiefly of the latter complexion Poetry 
was often the subject , sometimes philosophy, sometimes politico prevailed 
Amongst the topics discussed, religion waa one There are so many sects m 
Persia, especially if we include the free thinking classes, who dabble in re 
ligious subject* by way of amusement merely, that the questions which fre 
queutly grow out ot such a discussion constitute no trifling resource for 
conversation I was called upon, though with perfect good breedrn ' *nd 
politeness, to give an account of the tenets of our faith, and I conics I felt 
myself sometimes embarrassed by the pointed queries of my companions I 
soon found that I could beat parry their attacks by opposing one of mj an 
tagonista against the other One of the guests, whom I had nevei before 
seen, appoared to be a sceptic, he doubted of everything, he dcjired ho 
was not cominced that the scene before him wa3 real , he even maintained the 

t robabihtv of the whole of what we suppose is actually cognizable by uur senses, 
emg an illusion Another sportively remarked that there waa nothing real but 
enjoyment , he argued (evidently m jest) that pleasure waa the greatest good 
which human beings could desue , ‘hat, therefore, pleasure was the only 
subject worthy of a man, and his pursuit of it was justifiable, to whatever 
length it earned him, provided he did not interfere with the pleasure of 
another, which was the only rule of human conduct A gravel reasoncr 
endeavoured to rebnke both speakers Be dwelt npon the neces'utv of our 
being accountable to the being who made and preserved the world , observed 
that a Bense ot religion alone could effectually restrain mankind from the com 
mission of acts mim ic d to the general good, and quoted mauy maxims fioin 
Saadi and the poets, ending with a passage from the JPand-nomch, if you 
■would escape the flames of hell, purify yourself with the water of piety , if 
you would walk m the paths of happiness, let the lamp of devotion guide your 
footsteps 1 ’ 

Amongst the guests was a person who took but little part in these mock 
encounters, which seemed to me to be chiefly expedients for the display of wit 
and repartee He was a man below the middle age, of a Benous countenance and 
mild deportment Be did not appear to be on terms of intimacy with any bnt 
the entertainer They called him Mahomed Jtahem I thought he frequently 
observed me with great attention, and watched every word that I uttered, 
especially when the subject just referred to was discussing Once I expressed 
myself w ith some levity 1 fear I was a little corrupted by the example of 
those around me, many of whom mode no scruple of jeBting upon points, 
which ought, in their estimation ot leatt, to ha\e been exempt from ndicuie 
This individual fixed his eyes upon me with so peculiar an expression of sur 
prise, regret, and reproof, that I was struck to the very soul, and felt a strange 
mysterious wonder who this person could be He perceived that he had un- 
intentionally excited my suspicion, and consequently avoided my looks , but 
whenever our glances did meet, each of us were evidently disordered by the 
collision I asked privately of one of the party if he knew the person who 
had so strangely mteieated me He told me that he had been educated for a 
Mooli ah, but had never officiated , that he was a man of considerable learning, 
and much respected, but was particularly reserved and somewhat eccentric in 
his habits He lived retired, and seldom visited even hiB moot intimate friends 
My informant added that his only inducement to join the party had been the 

122 
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expectation of meeting an Englishman, as he WM extremely attached to the 
English nation, and had studied om language and learning 

This information mightily increased iny curiosity, ■which I determined to 
seek an opportunity of gratifying, by conversing with the object of it But 
he was by no means so forward as I expected He acknowledged that he knew 
a little of the English l&nguage,but he preferred expressing himself m Persian 
He spoke but little, and rathei coldlv 

The diy after the entertumnent I paid a visit to the perssn at whose house 
it h id been given, rod spoke to him of Mahomed Rahem He said he was a 
much esteemed ft lend of his, and offered, without waiting for my solicitation, 
to take me to visit lnm. I suppressed my joy at the offer, and the ensuing 
morning was fixed for the interview 

Mahomed Rahem resided in the suburbs of Shirauz My introducer, whose 
name was Meerza Reeza, informed me that I should be disappointed it I 
expected to see a splendid mansion Perhaps, he added, vou will be better 
pleased, because you will see many objects which will remind you of your 
native laud 

We reached the house of Mahomed Rahem, who received us with great 
cordiality, and spoke tome in a manner quite free from that reserve which 
appeared on the former occasion I was Boon charmed with his agreeable 
manners and even vivacity , for no appearance of frigidity remained He was 
a ruuaikably cheerful and well informed man 

Our interview was short , we seemed both to feel that the presence of 
Meerza Reeza was a restraint upon us I, therefore, took mv leave, after ob- 
taining permission to repeat my visit I remarked in the dwelling of Mahomed 
Rahem a neatness and comfort which are extremely rare in Persian houses 
generally even when the proprietor is wealthy and the apartments spacious 
there is almost always a gnevous absence of what the French term prvprtte 
in that country As Meerza Reeza had informed me, I perceived in the furni- 
ture of hi' inend’s house several articles of European manufacture not often 
found in Persia 

A few day& after this, I called alone upon Mahomed Rahem I found him 
reading a volume of Cowpers poems 1 The circumstance led to an immediate 
discuSfcion of the merits of English poetn and European literature in general 
I was perfectly astonished at the clear and accurate conceptions he had formed 
upon these subjects, and at the precision with which he expressed him self in 
English We discoursed upon these and congenial topics for nearly tw o hours , 
and whether I was interested by the novelty of tne occurrence, or by tha 
mystery which still seemed to hang about the individual, I know not, but I 
never felt less f itigued, or, to speak more correctly, I never enjoyed a literary 
trie a tele with more goat Surprised that a man with such rehued t&Bte and 
just reflection as he seemed to be, could still be enthralled in the bondage of 
laiamism, or could even relish the metaphysical mysticism of the Soofeea, I 
ventured to Bound his opinions upon the subject of religion 

“ \ on are a Moollah, I am informed ” 

u No,’’ said he , u I was educated at a Madrussa, but I have never felt an 
inclination to be one of the priesthood " 

“ The exposition of your religious volume,” I rejoined, “ demands a pretty 
dose application to study , before a person can be oualihed to teach the 
doctrines of the Koran, I understand he must thoroughly examine and digest 
volumes of comments, which ascertain the sense of the text and the applica- 
tion rtf its injunctions This is a laborious preparation, if a man be disposed 
conscientiously fulfil his important functions ” As he made no remark, I 
continued “ our Scriptures are their own expositors ; we are solicitous only 
that they should be read , and although some particular passages are not 
without difficulties, arising from the inherent obscurity of language the faults 
of translation, or the errors of copyists , yet it is our boast that the authority 
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of our Holv Scriptures ib confirmed by the perspicuity and simplicity of their 
style aa well as precepte ” 

1 was surprised that he made no reply to these observations At the hazard 
of being deemed importunate, I proceeded to panegyrize the leading principles 
of Christianity, more particular!} in respect to their moral and practical cha- 
racter, and happened, amongst other reflections, to suggest that as no other 
concern was of so much importance to the human race os religion, and aa onlj 
one faith could be the right, the subject admitted not of being regarded aa 
indifferent, though too many did bo regard it 

“ Do not yon esteem it so P” he asked. 

“ Certainly not,” I replied 

“Then vour indifference at the table of our fnend Meerza Reeza, -when the 
topic of religion was under consideration, was merely assumed, out of com 
plaisance to Mussulmans, I presume P ’ 

I remembered the occasion to which he alluded, and recognized in his 
countenance the same expression, compounded half of pity, half of surprise, 
which it then exhibited I owned that I had. acted inconsistently, perhaps, 
incautiously and imprudently , but I made the beBt defence I could, and dis- 
avowed in the most Boletnn manner any premeditated design to contemn tha 
religion I professed. 

‘ I ara heartily glad I was deceived,’’ he said , “ for sincerity m religion 
is our paramount duty W hat we are we should never be ashamed of appear 
mg to be ” 

“ Are you a sincere Mussulman, then P” 1 boldly asked. 

An internal struggle seemed, for an instant, to agitate his visage at length 
he answered, mildly, “ no ” 

“ \ou are not a sceptic or free thinker P ’ 

No , indeed I am not ’ 

“ What are you then P— Be you sincere —Are you a Christian V 

“ I am,” he replied. 

I Bhould vainly endeavour to describe the astonishment which seized me at 
this declaration I surveyed Mahomed Kahem, at farst, with a look which, 
judging ham its reflecti <u from his benign countenance, must have betokened 
suspicion, or even contempt The consider ition that he could have no 
motive to deceive me m this discloMire which was of infinitely greater 
seriousness to himself than to me, speedily restored me to recollection, and 
banished everv sentiment but juy, I could not refrain from pressing sileutly his 
hand to my heart 

He was not unmoved at this transport , bat he betrayed no unmanly 
emotions He told me that I had posaes&ed myself of a secret, which in 
*pite of his opinion that it was the duty of every one to wear lus religion 
openly, he had hitherto concealed, except from a few who participated in his 
on a sentiments 

“And whence came this happy change 0 I asked. 

11 1 will tell you that, likewise,” he replied “ In the year 1823 (of the 
Hejira) there came to this city an Englishman, who taught the religion of 
Christ with a boldness hitherto unparalleled m Persia, m the midst of much 
acorn and ill treatment from our Moolhhs, as well us the rabble He was a 
beardless youth, and evidently enfeebled by disease He dwelt amongst us for 
more than a year I was then a decided euemv to infidels, the Christiana 
are termed by the followers of Mahomet, and I visited tni3 teacher of the 
deepi^d sect with the declared object oi treating him with scorn, and ex- 
posing his doctrines to contempt. Although I persevered for some time in 
this behaviour towards him, I found that every interview not only increased my 
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respect for the individual, but diminished my confidence in the faith m which 
I ww educated His extreme forbearance towards the 'violence of his oppo- 
nent 1 * the ralm and yet convincing manner m which he exposed the fallacies 
and 6nphistnes by which he was assailed, for he spoke Persian excellently, 
gradually inclined me to listen to his arguments, to enquire diepasaionately 
into the subject of them, and finally to read a tract which he had written in 
reply to a defence of Mamism by our chief Moollahs Neea I detain yon 
longer 3 The result of my examination was a conviction that the young dis- 
putant was right Shame, or rather fear, withheld me from avowing this 
opinion I even avoided the society of the ChnBtian teacher, though he re- 
mained in the city so long Just before he quitted Shiran z, I could not refrain 
from paving him a farewell viadi Our conversation, — the memory of it will 
ne\ er fade from, the tablet of my mind, — sealed my conversion He gave me a 
book— it has ever been my constant companion — the study of it has formed 
iuy moat delightful occupation — ita contents have often consoled me ” 

Upon this he put into mv hands a copy of the New Testament, in Persian , 
on one of the blank leaves was written 44 There, ujoy \n Heaven over one tanner 
that repentetk — Henry Maktyn ” 

Upon looking into the Memoir of Mr Martyn, by Mr Sargent, one of the 
most delightful pieces of biography in our language I cannot perceive therein 
any allusion to Mahomed Rahem, unless he be one of the young men (men- 
tioned ui p 3o0) who came from the College, 4 foil of zeal and logic,” to try 
him with hard questions 

B £ 


Division or Labor in thb East 

44 The subdivision of labor is here (Ceylon) earned almost to infinity , there 
is no such thing as a 4 servant of all work 1 vour dressing boy will not light 
or extinguish the lamp, nor will your palanquin bearer hold the reins of your 
horse, or if he does he will be sure tolet them go . nor will your cook clean 
his own utensils nor will any of those do the work of a cooly or porter The 
poorest fanale in the bazaar cannot wash or mend her own clothes , she must 
employ ike washerman and tailor No man must shave his own beard, for 
that would be an infringement of the barber’s prerogative , and the man who 
supplies you with milk cannot supply you with butter, for these are two 
distinct offices that most on no account be confounded So, again, yonr butler 
must have his maty, your horse keeper his grasB cutter, your gardener his 
water-drawer, your washerman his ironing man , and if a carpenter or lock 
smith comes to do a job at your house, each is accompanied by a boy or cooly 
to assist him. At the Indian Presidencies are several other ramifications ana 
subdivisions among these menials. Now, however gratifying it may be to a 
man s vanity to have a number of domestics and others at his command, the 
worst of it is that all these people must be paid , and withal we are not half so 
well served as m England by a quarter of the number of persons ” — Letters 
from an Eastern Colony 


A Collator’s Cutcherry in India 

In the Cutcherry the offices are'all below, and generally crowded with peti 
boners oinedwars, loiterers, carcoons, peons, seebnndees, and rogues of all 
kinds Mid castes The desks are like the common tables of a mercantile clerk, 
from which orders are delivered on magisterial and revenue affairs All is 
public, no one can be prevented from petitioning The following are a few 
specimens which tray serve to show the nature of the complaints On the 5th 
July 18 — , the following written petitions were read with an audible voice by 
the Carcoon of Kutnagherry Cutcherry 

1 Prom a poor old cultivator, begging for the sircar a kookxtm to dnre a 
devil out of a well 
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5 From &n old. Brahmin, stating that his son had beaten him, turned him 
out of his house, stolen his property, &c 

3 From a young -woman, alleging that her husband’s first wife, no longer 
in possession of beauty though atm overawing her husbaud, had turned her 
out of doors, abused and beat her the old hag and the man m reply, affirmed 
that the young wife had thrown the devil into her husband, aud the latter 
deposed that he at time3 lay insensible for two or three days, possessed by the 
demon 

4 From an old Mahratta — calling the Magistrate Vishnu’s avater, and the 
petitioners god— requesting a situation for his young son as peon stating that 
Vishnu m tne Magistrate’s own shape, had appeared to hmi, aud desired him 
to make this request 

6 From a Hindu, stating that his castp had expelled him for doing the 
work of horse keeper to an English gentleman and would not re admit him 
unless he gave them an entertainment, which would ruin him. 

6 From an old Brahmin for leave to bury him self alive Government 
allowed this man four rupees per month to hinder him from committing the 
act - Cal Or Mag 


Destruction or White Ants by Steam 

W e are glad to find that the plan of steaming vessels for the purpose of 
killing vermin and insects, and more particularly the white ant, is coming into 
use here The Carnet (steamer) was on Thursday hauled alongside ot the 
Penang Merchant , and by means of apparatus prepared for the occasion her 
steam was applied to that purpose in tnis vessel for several hours , the object 
was most completely attained. In addition to the certainty of this mode of 
effecting it, another valuable proof of its superiority to smoking was displayed 
in this instance Every leaky place m the ve-.be! was bhowu t>v the water 
oozing out of it, and in this manner several leaks which could not before be 
discovered, were made manifest The steam itself which escaped like smoke, 
could not be seen in the daylight, but the water oozing out is of course, visible 
m any light The expense of this mode of cleansing a vessel is very moderate, 
and far more complete thxn any other yet known in fact, no other has ever 
been found effectually to destroy the white ant , not even sinking vessels, we 
believe, which is infinitely more tedious and more expensive, and with large 
ships out of the question . — Beng CAron , Jar> 10 
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DffpALCArrojr in tks Kcsierar op the Suphekb Court at Madras 

A Bill has been introduced into the lower house of Parliament, and has passed 
through a Committee, for the relief of the representatives of certain persons 
who have died intestate in the Presidency of Madras, and of suitors in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at that Presidency, who have suffered through 
the fraad and insolvtncv of Gilbert Ricketts, late Regir-trar of that Court* 
This bill was grounded upon tbe Report of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to enquire into the claims of Mjle* O'Reilly, Robert 
Sinclair, and others, and who reported as follows 

It appears to this Committee that at some period between the monthfl of 
January 1798 and September 180u Gilbpit RichettB was appointed Registrar 
of the Recorders Court at Madras, and when the Supreme Court entered 
upon the execution of its functions in the year 1801, the said Gilbert Ricketts 
was, by the Judges of that Court, appointed to the office of Registrar, in which 
office he continued until the time of his death As such Registrar he was 
empowered and required to take out administration to British, subjects dying 
intestate within the Presidency of Madras, by tbe Statute 3d and 40 Geo 3, 
o 79 s 21 He died suddenly at Madras m December 1817, a short time 
after tbe period when the Supreme Court had entertained a proposition for 
adoptn g new regulations providing for the safe custody of the assets of de 
ceased British subjects, which might come to the hands of the Registrar m 
his official capacity prior to his deoea-.e, he had received out of intestate 
property a sum equivalent to about £7UU,000 sterling leaving a balance against 
Lib estate equivalent to about £40 000 sterling, due to tbe next of kin, or 
others having legal pretensions to the property of such intestates, among 
whom Myles O Redlv, Esq of the city ot Dublin and Mr Robert Sinclair, of 
Walton upon Thames, have already brought forward claims for compensation, 
which they offer to substantiate Lieutenant-Colonel Edward O Reilly, one 
of the aforesaid, intestates, died on the 22nd of March 1816, and Mr R Sinclair 
in the same year 

By the Statute 55 Geo 3 c 84, e 5, it is enacted, that the Registrar shall 
half yearly exhibit in open Court a true Schedule of hiB receipts on account of 
such intestate estates and that it be published by him in tourteen days m the 
Gazettes, and that he shall cause copies to be delivered to the Chief Secretary, 
to be transmitted to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, who, 
upon receipt, shall cause the same to be publibhed m the London Gazette 
The Schedule of the estates of Lieutenant Colonel Edward O'Reilly, of Mr 
Sinclair, and of many other intestates, were omitted by Gilbert Ricketts in 
those Schedules exhibited or delivered by him 

The loss sustained by the petitioners and ocherB appears to the Committee 
to have originate I in the malveisation of Gilbert Ricketts, acting under the 
authority or the above Statutes , and as he died insolvent, without having been 
required either by the Acte of Parliament or by any Regulation of tbe Supreme 
Court to deposit or provide security for his good condact, there exista no fund 
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from which these injured persons can legally recover compensation for the 
losses to which they find themselves subjected by no neglect or default of their 
own Neither the Government o£ Madras, nor the East India Company, are 
responsible for the losses No individual, and no body of men, can be com 
pelled by any legal proceeding to satisfy these claims Under the peculiar 
mrcumstaDCCB of this case, it seems fit to make compensation to such lndivi* 
duals aa may prove their losses upon Biich conditions as may be deemed rea- 
sonable for avoiding delay, expense and deception. 

Tour Committee, therefore recommend to the favorable consideration of 
the House the propriety of providing for such compensation out of those pub 
bo funds which the House may deem most appropriate to the purpose 
19£A May 182** 

After reading this report, which declares the East India Company not to be 
responsible for this loss, which originated in the malversation ot an officer of 
the Supreme Court over whom the Company had no control we were hardly 
prepared for a clause in tlie bill, whereby it is enacted that, whereas it is just 
and fitting that provision shall be made tor the speedy payment of the persons 
who shall appear entitled to the estates of the said intestates and those entitled 
as suitors ot the said Court &c , be it enacted, that it vhall and may be law 
ful to and tor the Court of Directors ot the East Lidia Company ana the said 
Court of Directors 10 hereby authorized and empowered to appropriate so 
much of the territorial revenues of th© said Evt India Company arising 
out ot their territorial possessions as will be suffinent to pay off and disuhargo 
the principal sums ot money claimed with intercut upon each and every sum, 
from the time tho same ought by law to have been paid, until the time it shall 
be actually paid together with such reasonable expenses as anv ot the parties 
may have been put to, in soliciting payment of the monies so due to him, her, 
or them 

The territorial revenues of the Ea^fc India Company constitute a very conve- 
nient fnnd for such purposes as theso but it would be well it chose who com 
plain, of the smallness or net revenue derived from their possessions would 
recollect how frequently thoy arc saddled with charges, which sometimes do 
not hear that tguitalle shadow of claim which arises as in the present instance, 
from the consideration that there exists no otlwr jund whence the losing 
parties can be indemnified tor example, the sum of £22,500 paid to the 
sufferers at Bencoolen 

By the bill we have quoted claims for compensation m respect to the 
estates of intestate ^ dissipated by the late .Registrar, must be made within three 
months from and after tho parsing of the Act, by parties resident in Great 
Britain or Ireland and within eighteen months bv parties resident abroad, or 
within the limits ot the Company s Charter Disputes in respect to claims are 
to be determined by arbitration. 

Since the above was written we find that on the day fixed for the second 
reading of the Bill, it was put off sub silent 10 , for three months , m other 
words, wa3 withdrawn For what reason this course was adopted, we are 
unable, from the absence of all explanation, to comprehend 

The East India Company are not likely to bo gamers by this delay, if they 
are to pay interest upon the whole of this sum m the interim, the principal uf 
which they never had 


Symbol op the Tbinitt 

‘ The mention of the name of Sir Isaac NewtoD, one of the greatest ma 
thematicians fit not the greatest! that existed, has brought to rav recollection 
a mathematical argument which I some time ago heard a divine adduce in 
support ot the Trinity, and which I feel inclined to consider here, though I 
am afraid some of my readers may oeneure me for repeating an argument of 
this kind It ib aa follows — That as three lines compose one triangle, so 
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three persons compose one Deity It is astonishing that a mind bo Conversant 
with mathematical truth as was that of Sir Isaac Newton, did not discover 
this argument in favor of the possible existenoe of a Trinity, brought to 
light by Trinitarians, considering that it must have lain so much in his way 
It it did occur to him, its force may possibly have given way to some such 
Considerations as the following — This analogy between the Godhead and a 
triangle, in the first instance denies to God equally with a line, real existence , 
for extension of all kinds, abstracted from position or relative situation, exists 
only in idea. Secondly, it destroys the unity whioh they attempt to establish 
between Father Son and Holy Ghost for the three sides of a triangle are 
conceived of as separate existences Thirdly it denies to each of the three 
persons of God the epithet 1 God,’ inasmuch as each side cannot be designated 
a triangle , though the Father of the universe is invariably called (Jod m the 
strict sense of the term Fourthlv it will afford to that sect among Hindus 
who snppose God to consist of four persons an opportunity of using the 
same mode of arguing to show the reasonableness of their sentiments by com 
paring the compound Deity with the four sides of a quadrilateral figure 
Fifthly this manner of arguing ma> be esteemed better adapted to support 
the Polytheism of the majority of Hindus, who believe m numerous persons 
under one Godhead for instead of comparing the Godhead with a tnangle, a 
figure containing the fewest sides, and thereby proving the three persona of 
the Godhead they might compare God with a polygon, more suitable to the 
dignified rank of the Deity and thus establish the consistency with reason of 
the belief that the Godhead may he composed of numerous persons Sixthly, 
thiB mode of illustration would in fact equally suit the Atheist as the Poly 
theisfc For as the Trinity is represented by the thT»e sides of a triangle, so 
the eternal revolution of a nature without oDy dime person, may be compared 
to the circle, which is considered as having do sides Dor angles or, seventhly, 
as some great Mathematicians consider the circle as a polygon having an 
infinite number of sides the illustration of the Irmitanan doctrine, by the 
form of the tnangle will, by analogv jnstifiy tboBe Beets, who maintain the 
existence of an infinite number of persons m the Godhead, m referring for 
illustration of their opinions to the circular or rather perhaps to the globular 
figure, m which is to be found an infinity of circles formed each of an infinite 
number of sides — Hammokun Hoy 


Feat or Archest at the Court or Jehanghir 

M Another of the Ameers of my Court distinguished for courage and skill 
was Banker Noodjum Thnoni, who had not in the world his equal m the use 
of the bow As an instance of the surprising perfection to which he bad 
carried his practice, it will be sufficient to relate, that one evening in my 
presence they placed befoie him a transparent glass bottle or vessel of some 
kmd or other a torch or flambeau bemg held at eoniB distance behind the 
vessel, they then made of was something in the shape of a fly, which they 
fixed to the Bide of the bottle, which was of the most delicate fabric on the 
top of thiB piece of was they set a gram of rice and a peppercorn His first 
arrow struck the peppercorn, bie second earned off the gram of rice, and the 
third Btmck the diminutive wax figure without in the slightest degree touch 
mg or injuring the glass vessel, which was as I have before observed, of the 
very lightest and most delicate material This was a degree of skill in the 
bowman’s art amazing beyond all amazement and it might be safaly alleged 
that Buch an instance of perfection m the craft has never been exhibited m 
any age or nation ’ — Autobiography of Jehanghir 


Tar Farm op Gebsoppah 

The following description erf the falls of Geraoppah, in North Canar*. 
appeal a in a letter published m a Madras paper , they are represented to be 
the grandest in the world 
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“ The falls are situated at the distance of a mile to the west of a email village 
called Kodakainv, 'which forms the boundary of the Bilgy Talook, m North 
C mar a, and lies contiguous to the Sagara district of Mvsore receiving a con 
tinual supply of water from twelve streams which conjoin, as the name 
implies, at Barmgee, in Mysore , five ot these pursue their course from Rama- 
< henoipoorah four trom Fatty Pettah or the Town of Victory, bo named by 
Hydor and the remaining tnreti at Koodolee and after being precipitated 
dowil the cataract and then gently winding the current through a ragged 
wav, which it has forced through the base ot the mountains at the vorge of 
their declivity widens at breraoppnh and forms a beautiful river, called Sara- 
wak, navigable for Bixtcen miles for boats to the town of Houore, where it 
falls into the sea. 

“ Like most other places to which the natives have given nameR from some- 
thing remarkable m their soil or siLe, this was called Qtsrgnppafi because the 
gi ouud before the buildings had been erects d was c overed with caaliewnut 
trees, Oer, signifying m Cauarese the tree of this description, and fifoojtpoo, a 
leaf 

41 It was asserted by the Brahmin who accompanied me, in their usual exag- 
gerated stvle, that the old city here contained, in its flourishing state, a lakh 
of houses and I Lave no doubt from the extent of the ruins that its popula- 
tion may have beon abort, half that number Out of seventy tour temples 
called biutii thero remains bnt one well constructed of granite, covered with, 
a atone roof where the Chatuur Muol& , or four fronted idol of the Jam caste 
(the then inhabitants) sics surviving the homage of its long silent worship 
pers, a prej to the mole* and to the bats 

4 On leaving Gersoppali we commenced the arduous undertaking of ascend 
mg the Ghauts The pass here is neither su steep, ragged narrow nor so 
much mfcorseited with conical loose rock, as those ui other directions through 
the same range , but is much longer b-mg fully twelve mile* m continued 
undulations, so that the line of rood (mid it is surprising how it could have 
l>een first tiaced out) is dishearU mug as well as unsutithactory for lmagin 
mg that considerable progress has hr on made, descent and nee alternately 
succeed ere the long wished for summit bo gamed, which occupies, at the 
least, six hours to accomplish 

' The morning having proved fair, seemrd independently of the solemnity 
of the dav i Sunday), to fall our hearts with chccrfulm -s it tho thoughts of 
making towards the scene from whu h we expected our eunositv to be so goon 
amply repaid for the distance we had come The solemn silence that per 
vadod the thicket in. our approach to lb throw a lambent gloom on the mind , 
the noisp, however ot the waterfall bursting suddenly ou thf ear Boon enliv 
ened our anticipations but here again a momentary disappointment super 
sedes theso eager expectations tor, standing on thu bed ot the rocks, not 
thirty feet distant, the eve am discover nothing to awaken amazement a few 
steps, however, nearer, the stranger is ao overwhelmed with the immensity of 
the dread abvBS, that he requires some se< onds to collerb him self before he 
gets sufficient courage to make the attempt to examine the awfnlly grand view 
that presents itself beneath him — he feels as it he were looking into the hrrnk 
of eternity 1 nor is the situation in which he is compelled to be seated to enjoy 
the sight less strikingly perilous , he has alRO to he down horizontally and 
look perpendicular lv over a projecting ror h at the vory edge of the immense 
basin, into a descent that the eye can scarcely fathom from its profundity, 
and beholds a dreadful chasm hollowed out by the weight of the dabbing tor 
rents, which cause to ascend from the white spray that they form bolow, 
volumes of vapour which, rising into the atmosphere, mingle with the clouds 
above the highest mountains in tho neighbourhood, and buoyant upwards 
borne, would rather seem to be the smoke of Etna’s fierv bowl, than the 
subtle extricated particles from the whirlpool of an equally cbngerouB element 
The spectator Bees the heavenly bow with all its prismatic coloring and 
splendour, reflected downwards through the salient aqueous globules athwart 

123 
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the surface of the unfuthomed gulph, in the perfectness of the mundane 
semi arch 

" I should imagine the circumference of tho crater whn h is shaped like 
ahorse xhoe, to bo about a quarter of a mile. In fi ont oi it* open end a 
desi •ending forest mnjc-tu, illy blojR-a down from the mountains making 
the effect of tho whole truly sublime and some helds at the top to 
the left give a puigolrr and plena mg combination to tin aspect Five 
soparabe bodies of water are hurled down this stupendous pool the largest 
at the N E angle, tumbles perpendicularly with its rooming cut rent 
from tho edge ot the rivur, ahead v de-vnbed, clear to the bottom, 
in two distinct columns Vt tin. next curve and facing :ht position 
where we had a bird h eye view of the wbolj another large ma.»s is seen to bo 

n nhodhcndlung then aslant the hollow channel it has formed mid gra 
ly enlarging it- surfaie m its descent is buried in the boiling di pth m 
■union with the other A more gentle nil passing immediately ok r the second 
fall makes a striking viuietv to the rush ot it* iwi*j ncigbboui s The tonrtb 
casiadi i° more distinct lv observed without the same exertion ni its souf hern 
diroi tion skn ting the rocky &tecp of this enormous basin, nnd hnng expanded 
by the obstruction it meets from some projecting n reguhu itio-. ut Ptonc 
Hundred of pigeons ibout the bixo of butterflies were *poitn g over the 
spray AN e liad to move round to a rising mound at the Mmth wt -fc coma 
win re the precipitated floods flow off to be enabled co have u full new of the 
fifth fall whose rolling ioam like *oap *nds edging fi om the Mirumit to the 
termination of a solid mans ot lat' rito of several hundred feet 111 altitude, 
flushc- through si atti red fr-igtnent* tint lie roundrdat it- a^il ucd ba.se and 
Beck their repo-e in the guurul outlet Ou tht right n-« tlu stupendous 
bulwuks of tin western (duiit peering m the piidL of then primeval mag 
nihceiice Several attempts w< rc made to ascertain the depth oi ibis wonder 
ful reset voir one by lotting out strong twuie, to which 1 weight wa - sub 
ponded but this plan did not succeed niter 300 or 4'U feet so anuthei ope 
riment was, resorted ta and f res inently repeated of throwiug duwu a (onuiniC, 
and timing it as long ua lb continued visible which alw n - gam the simo 
result of eight second*, and b\ my e-ilc ulati'’n computing tlio ccntupcial 
force oE t.bc falling body to be at tho rare of lj, 1 , Pans tuct in u second ot time 
and mcrensine in proportion a> fbc «qnaro ot the distance, I mute to hi, from 
product 9L.oi 01 ubout 1 0*10 English feet, as far as I think it possible to Ub 
certain it with any degree of accuracy 

“ The falls of Niagara of the Montmorency the Missouri and Tuccoa uru 
remarkable for the vivst expanse of the falling sheets that arc precipitated 
down them , but their height, in proportion, is very insignificant with tho 
exception of the first neither do the celobiuted falla of Gocank in Becjapoor, 
orth it of Courtahura in tho district of Madura, nxceod 20b feet m thoir de- 
Bccnt , from which comparison it may be seen that those of Gereoppah are not 
unworthy of being recorded among the ‘ wonders ot the world ' and the 
same remark, which has been mado by a writer m hi» account of those of 
Niagara, fitly applies to the subject ot my narrative, and shall he added by 
way of conclusion ‘ To attempt an adequate descrintion would be a fruitless 
task Tbcir wondrous reality puts to tligh t the most sublime ideas of anti- 
cipating fancy, and overpowers tbe soul of an intelligent spectator with stub 
enthusiastic feelings as can never bo rightly conceived unless by those who 
have, on some occasion, contemplated a similar scene ’ ,J 


Punishment witii thb Rattan 

Fort St Georr/p, January 6, 1829 — The Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that the following Regulation be published m 
General Order b by Government with reference to the provisions of Art fi 
Sec xu of the Articles of War for the native troops 
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A D 1328 Regulation VIII 

A Rvyidahon for abolishing the u*u ot the uittan as an instrument of punishment, 
and for suhotitutinq i» lieu thereof the rat o nine tails Passed by the Gover- 
nor m Council of Port St Grorje on, the 23th Apnl 1828 

L — Whereas it has been found that stripes -with n rattan are a very unequal 
modo of punishment varying wiLh the size of tho instrument and the strength, 
of tho person using it, and occasioning seriuus bodily injury, far bejond the 
intention of the law theref ire the Governor m Council has enacted this 
Regulation, to he m force from the dato of its promulgation 

II — Tho us»e of the rattan as an matiument of punishment is abolished 
HI — Hnn< efo ward, persons who under any Regulation heretofore m force 
would have been sentenced to reoetv o stripes with a i attan, shall m lieu, thereof* 
bo sentenced to icceivo lashes with a cat o nine tails 

IV — Five lash s with a cab-o nine tails shall be considered equivalent to 
one °troke of a rattan 

V — The cat i> nine tails to be u«ed shall he lnmriably supplied from tho 
store -i of Govi riimcnt , and no oth jr onto uuie mils shall 1>« used but such 
jw shill bo ovnpjlied nor hall any additional knot be tied nor any now 
material introduced nSr any alteration made m any iat o nmo tails m use, 
by way ot repin oi on anj pr< tence whatever and any native offu or offend 
mg hi l< m kh ill hi liable to be lined at thp dia< n tion of the cnmmal Judgo or 

igisfcrato to whichsoever he may be subordinate 


Firing tub GraAT Gln at Bebjuoor 
“ To thp Editor . f the Boinhay Couiier ” 

‘ SlR — It iiuvlie interesting to those of}nur nnilrrs, who may hive visited 
Palmyra in the IW.-un to In irtlnt the larg< gun on tho h W bastion of 
this city wisehugid hr crdci of tlio Raja with fmiy ^eors i about 1' 'Oft a 
powdoi) and hied 51 tenia} evening nt sunset The powder from it? (oars© 
quality threw forth nn uninenso volume of smokr which was truly grand, 
alchouj.li thui^nort wa- weak 111 comparison to whit was expected perhaps 
equal 00 tliuc ot 1 forty two ponndrr lhn guu shook the frame and rebounded 
on the wall without any injury The nrouinstaiu e exi ired a degree ot '-ensa- 
tion umong-'D tbe inhabit in b~> 1 10 OOOj many had lctfc thwir houses with then 
families, ten and filcren miles. and every Bun van '•hub bhop rotuint, from 
its walls Ihc gun had been di-i barged by Aurimgzcbc 150 yuir« hr foie 
The muzzle has the figure of a lion s h'-od with an elephant walking into 
its mouth The dimensions msnlp two feet and outsulp four and a hall feet m 
diarmter its length twoivo feet nnd a half ciri umferctuo tlurti en feet and 
a quai ter , throughout m ide chamber fourteen m< hes , diamolr r fivo feet ’ 


Toaditio'ae Origw or tub Hivon Klvg-Dojh or Vi/aiaxagas 

[Finn f hs w pld'hahed collect i m nf the late Col mol Mvcseszib ] 

There was oiuo a Brahmin whose name was Madava Bneitouloo, a nativo 
of the south who had made considerable progress iu the sixty four arts and 
sciences as well a* m the \ arioua langnogi a of tho 1 onntry but ho was goaded 
to raiserv by extreme poverty He frequently u solved m his mind, therefore 
the meaua of bemnnng rich * He knew and felt that wealth only would 


• The Hindus hav n most sensitive dread nt pnvcrtv, and of the train of e\)ls vbich it 
induce* In the Mriefu-hakati, or “ Toy Cart, a Hindu drama, admirably truualatod from 
the fmnscrjt by Mr fljivinau WilBon ono of the character* id jrabzes thuB upon, poverty — 
The poor mnn b truth is scorned the tender light 
Of each mild virtue langaiahw auspiciun 
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secure friends for every one wished to bo a fnend of those whom heaven had 
befriended , whereas, the poor were universally ehannad and were not allowed 
to be endued with a single virtue Madavn Boot ooloo in this frame of miad, 
left the place of his nativity m pursuit of fortune, and travelled several hun 
dred miles in tho hope of improving his impoverished resources, but without 
saooesa At last, fatigued by constant tnw el and depressed by disappointment, 
be determined to put an end to his disquietude, and to shake off his depend 
ence upon mankind, who had neither noticed lus distresses nor rewarded his 
labors When ho arrived at Humpa, therefore, he resolved to dedicate him 
self to the goddess Boovan Eswarec * in order that, through her powerful 
influence, he might obtain that whioh he Bought so anxiously and so meffec 
fcually Abstaining from food and drink he worshipped her for some timo 
with the most intense devotion , when the goddoss, moved by the ardour of 
his homage, appeared to him m her own shape and person, and asked him 
what it was that ho requested of her P The, poor Brahmin told the goddess 
the whole story of his disappointnu nts, and supplicated her to bestow upon 
him Thebes that he m ght graph hisfainilv and his friends bi nets oi kindness, 
and obtain the good opinion of the world by hospitable and liberal dcod> 

The goddess, however who had a perfect foreknowledge of evonts and knew 
all that was fated to happen to her suppliant told lura that hia petition could 
not he grunted to him in his present state but that m another, and^ probably 
his next Lite, his washes should be complied with This communication ieu 
dorod the Brahmin very sorrowful He became still more di&gusted with the 
world, and doomed it more eligible to become a pilgrim or feanynsi than to 
go back to his native country in poverty Having publicly declui ed this re?o 
lution, and made a solemn vow to the Bamo effect, which ho called npon heaven 
to witness and that he had entirelv discaidnd all hope and anxiety for the 
goods of this world, and had dedieati d himself wholly to dev otiou , he duly 
performed all the ceremonies of the Hindu law preliminary to becoming a do 
votee, and olothed himself in the pcouliar habit, of a true banyasi, namely, 
m red and tawny colored rags In this btate ot religions seclusion, ho 
composed a book upon religious duty, aud on the regulations of the castes, 
which he called Yoedaranahsom 

In the baJeevah'tn >ear 12^3 (A D 13 il> the goddess Eawnreo again appear 
ed to him mid announced to the devotes, who in Lis religions character had 
assumed the name of Vcdavaranaloo + t hat she came to fulfil the promise of 
wealth and prosperity non which she had before made to grant to nim m his 
next life The Gooroo astoni'-hed at her appearance and no less at the pur 
port of her vn>ic, replied ‘ Oh goddess, what need have I of wealth aud proa 
penty in my present condition J They wero refused to me when I wanted 
them , I no longer covet them because rn hes are hurtful to devotion. I Iuvg 
relinquished tho cares and solicitudes of this world All I have to ask of vou 
is that j on would vouchsafe to me the moans of attaining heaven Permit 
loo, therefor#, to persevere m zej pi eseut mode el hie, aud tempt me not, I 

Stamps him tho nerpetrator of each crime 
That others are tne authors of no man seek* 

To form acquaintance with him, nor pt c han ge 
Familiar greeting or reepectfol courteev 
If e er he find a place in nch men b dwellings, 

At solomn festivals, the wealthier guests 
Surrey him with disdainful wonder— and 
liene er hy chance he meets upon the road 
With sLate and wealth, he sneaks into a comer 
****## 
lie who incurs the guilt of poverty 
A<?/U a tixth tin to those we deem most heinous 
The firo treat sins m the H in dn Code are stealing grid, driDkmg Bpm toons liquors, tnarder 
of a Brahmin, adultery with the wife uf a spiritual teacher, associating with persona guilty of 

either of 1 hose crimes 

* B Imran Kswari, a form of Durga. 

t Fufydranyo, la the Sanscrit, dauoUng him to be a dlncipl© of Sankara Aohirava’s School 
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beeeoeh you, to abandon the holy profession I have embraced ” The goddess 
assured him that her promise could not be revoked, and exhorted him to 
accept with goodwill ulmt she offered him The Sanvasi, as he could no 
longer evade the wishes ot the goddess, told her that he would at some future 
and. more proper time accept what she was pleased to bestow , but begged her 
permission, in the meanwhile to set off on a journey to (Jausoe (Benares), and 
to fairy thither the books he had written He accordingly travelled with his 
theological compositions to that holy place, and on his wtu met the Brnmtnn 
Kashas Srcngerry Bonfcloo,* who charmed with the eloquence and learning of 
tho good m in, showed him great favor, advisni" him most earnestly to 
contnlb Vyas&dloo,t the original author of the Mahabhdrat He accordingly 
paid Ins devotions to \yas=Aloo, and having obtained his confirmation and 
the sanction of his writings returned from Gausee carrying with him to 
Veruopach the image of his patron, the Brumma R-n has, which ho placed m 
a Pagoda nnder a tree behind the great Pagoda of Veroopach Iswar, where id 
remains to thi* d i> 

After this by command of the goddess, the feanvasi, Ytdayaranaloo, 
resulvod to found on that spot a cib\, which should be tho Puttnn or capitd of 
a gre it Kingdom To this end he ordered hi* di^cipb to erect a pillar near 
thu place he U id marked out fur tho city a& ‘•oou a-- they should hear the sound 
of his chanhitni and being deeply skilled in the '•ciem.e of astroluirv he retired 
ton sequestered spot, to watch when tho fortunate moment »uonld arrive 
to begin fho uudet taking But Rajah Indra iking of the gods) and tbo 
ihuaUhs (pow«i& of the air) foreseeing that ttm city would be for ever pros 
poron* and vn tonous over its enemies if this pillar waa '•ft up at the lucky 
moment, for whu h the Sanjftsi was looking =>eut the Genius of Misfortune 
to coutnvc Romo tilth whueby the project might be frustrated That 
unlacky genius proceeded instants to the spot and '•ounded his own chankum, 
withm healing of the ,S myasi and his disciplt a, whilst the latter were atten 
ti\ ely listening tor the chankum ot their Guoruo The dr-upks instantly con 
eluded that the sound they heard wa-* tbit ot lliPir GooroO s chankum and 
hxod tho fatal pillar but in a fow moment., hearing the >-onnd of the Gooroo s 
cbiinkum, they took up the pillai and ro h\ed it as quick! v as they could 
When tho banyasi Lid finished his devotions became out from, the placo to 
which lie hail retned, and being tnubkd, by hi-, knowledge of divme things, 
to b<*e the mistake that they had committed and the cause of it, observtd to 
them that it was impossible toieM&L the decrees of Bud that the citv Bhould 
remain prosperous aud populous for thr» o hundred year* and then for three 
hu idiod ytuis be desolate and unpeopled that it should continuo thus niter 
nately wealthy and poor, until the last day ot the world 

The S niyasi began to build the new city in the "Hanta cycle year 1258, 
(A 1) 13 3t>) gam it the name of Yi] lyanagur, and united soveral families to 
reside m it l'hc goddess, pleased with lt-s rising population, rained showers 
of gold upon it so that the Sanyaai was soon enabled to fill it with houses 
ana other structures to raise a body of troops to garrison it, aud to annex to 
it territory o\tc nduig to forty vongnus southward of it He accumulated 
considerable troasure, which he deposited in a cav c at An&goondy, and the 
bettor to securp it built up the entrance to it The place is still called the 
“ Valecbunduree aud is situated about a cotis west of Anagoondy The 
Banyasi reigned over his new kingdom twenty five years, when he named 
Bookhee Hayaluo (Bubka Bay a), of the tribe of Korea ah, his successor, who 


* This oouflrms the coujeotnre o/Mr Wilson, that MadMia was probably connected with 
tho Snngagin establishment, the membera of which alarmed bv the increasing: numbers of 
the Jaurfamas and the approach of the Mahomedana, might have contributed 

their wealth and influence to the aggrandizement of the family of San gam a, the pnnoe of 
whom MadhAva w as, according to hn> own statemcnl , the minister 

t Hera is a strange anachronism yisa. tho reputed author of the Mahabhdrata as well 
as the compiler or collector of the Fedw, flourished tome hundred years before the Christian 

•ra 
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was the son of a cow keeper that bad ministered to his wants and brought 
lam his daily supply of milk when he was u devotee of the goddess Eswaree, 
at the Humpa Pagoda. 

The lege mlarv foundation of this dynasty which become afterwards the 
most powerfnl ot tho southern monarchies of Hindustan ts as u'sual mixed 
with superstition figments , but not to a greater degree of oxtravoganoe than 
the legends m C itholie countries reapoctmg the ongin of particular towns 
and churches under the protection of i heir tutelary samts , mil is the mu&cle 
fit all more revolting than that a* rihcd for instance to Samt Denis or Saint 
Patrick. The truth that lurks amidst the absurdities of local tradition it 13 
not always difficult to extrac b and the date it is said is amply attested by 
the Hindu poets and writct 3 of a mu* h 1 itor period Then follow « a regular 
succession of hereditary lianas who gradually extended the limits or the 
great C irnatic Kingdom, until the leign of Rnmah Kavnloo, who reduced the 
whole countiy between the Nerbuddnh and Rnmnnd under his dominion, 
and assumed the tide of buvereign Lord of the whole Deccan, in the year 
155U of our era 11 


Othei tradition®, respecting the origin of this Hindu principality in the 
south ot ludiu are extant, ami the history of it® Pruici s ip tumili ir in the 
Deccan t n jnel Mi-ki uzie h is published in Vi onut of the Pi lines of Vj 
■)ji\ ~m\gar mthe Luifn foi Xotwith«ruidiiigtht compar 

util fly modern dato of the event the tr ulitions respecting the foundation of 
"\ 1 ] iv luauar vary mater uilly Mr Wilson in his D miptu tntn}»qup 0 / fftd 
JliciC'o tui toll rh >n, give', a brief summary of them Be-ldc - the afore 
going another stitemn it represents Madhuri m \ idi nrauj a ns founding tlio 
city ind esiuiblivlnng the pnneip ilit y tor Unkki a sb< pberd who bid wilted 
upon lnni and *.iippi>rt« d bun m Ills demotion- A third a - 1 uunt states thab 
H 11 ihara (the suotosior of Bukka Rayn wcording to the generally r eiiwd 
Fta^rm'iill and Bulks two brothers fugitives fiorn \V trangal, after ib fell 
into the hind- of flic Mnhomeuan met the sago in tho woods and weio 
elevated by him ta the Sovereignty o^er a city which he huilbior them A 

fourth entcunnr whilst it confirms the Tntter part of tho -tory, mates the 
two bro herb offi' er 0 of the Mahomendnn conqueror of Warungnl, who win 
senthvthcir mast* r, after the capture of that city against tho Btlal Bail 
They were defeat eel ind their army dispersed and they tied mtu tho woods 
where they found Vidyaranva. His wealth enabled him to collect another 
nrnn with wbuh they obtained a \ ir tory over the Bel vl K ijj hut m-tead of 
subjecting him to thur master, they by the advice and aid of the Snnyiisi set 
up for theuibil e 4 Tlieie is good rrasjn to know odds Mi Wilson 
‘ that none ui these traditions are eutireiv ( oiTeefc although they press r\o, 

f ieihaps, some of L,heeviuts that actually occurred ^ldyarania or Mad - 
laca wa3 a learned and laborious writer and m various works particularizes 
himself as the mmi'rter ot-Siugama, the son of Kainpa a Prince whose power 
extended to tho southern eastern and western seas He ul-o terms Bnkka and 
Hanhara the sons of fyaiigama, and the same relationship is confirmed hy 
inscriptions Ihe political important of bangama is no doubt exaggerated 
but it is dear that Bubka and Hanhara were not tho mere adventurers they 
are traditionally said to have been They were descended f 1 om a series of 
pettv Prmc es or landholders possibly the feudatories of the Bolol kings, or 
oven of Pratkpa Rudra who took the advantage of a period of public com 
motion to lay the foundation of a new State Besides experience and talent, 
Madhkva may have brought pecuniary aid to the iuid< rt iking However, this 
maybe there can be no question that the’city ok Ynnyanagar was founded by 
Bnkka and Hanhara, on the southern bank, of tho Toongaboodra river about 
the middle of the fourteenth oentory The date most commonly given 111 Nil, 
12&8 or AD 1336 but this is, perhaps, a few years too Boon The earliest 
of the grants of Bnkka Raya is dated AD 1370, and the latest 1875 The 
period of hia reign is usually called fourteen years, which would place his 
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accession in 1361 Some accounts? give him a reign of thirty four years, 
which, places him m 1341 ho that tlio traditionary chionology 13 not, m all 
likelihood, very fm from the truth 


Distbibutiov or the Euimruioi Pri?e Monby 

{mount of Captuird Fiopniijfor Dibtnhutinn 

Calf uDu 'been Rupees torty eight lacs eleven thousand and tbnty five, ten 
annas and five pies 

Scab nf Dinbihitti<m 

Tho Comm uider m Chief lone eighth of tbe whole) Si R* , | t F ', 13 10 

Mai or and Bi igudier Gen wale (7 1 /■» 540 14 0 

Lioutmant Colonels Inspector ot Hospitals Adjutant Gi n< nil 
Quarter M islrr General Judge Adrax 100 General Oummi^sar\ 

General, Bi igudiers and Lieutenant Colonels Commandant 
<37 1 14,201 4 0 

Map on, Superintending burgeons, Deputy Adjutant Quart' r 

Muster and Commissary General 1 32) 9,527 8 0 

Ciptums burgeons Paymasters Assn-tanG und Deputy Assist 
ants m the Adjutant Quarter Mastei and C'ommis&aiv Generals’ 

Departments Brigade M ijor^, Aides-dc lamp and burgeon to 
the ( ommauder in Chief (18b) 4,7t>3 13 0 

Subalterns As si taut burgeons Q iartpr Musters Adjut mts 
Aetcuuaiy Surgeons, and Deputy Assi tunb ComuiLiaury of 

Ordnun.e (1071 2<K1H 0 

Yolunb eis (4) 40 o 0 

(Jonduc tors Provost Mirshil Riding Mu tn i Apufliiriries, 

Stuivards, and buh Assistant VctHim irv Surreuiis (44l 6*'4 11 0 

Sub Conductor^ Asg\ tunt Apotb**, ariP' uul bt> *virdo (12; 120 i5 t> 

Regimental S< ijeunt Majors Qu irttr Mister fcerjeants btuff 

berjeants and l'roon SajeaiiGMijois <1 >n) 120 15 0 

Brigade and Color Serjeants, Trumpet and Dram Majors and 

berjeants (26D» 8'"> 10 0 

Corporals Bombat dicrs Drummers Pnvatcb and Hospital 
Apprentn es (4 ' if, 11) 

Subaaar Majors (24i 

Snbidurs Russuhlirs, and Woordee Majors (221) 

Jemadars, Naib Ru-^nlduis, (2b'i) 

Havildars Drum and Trumpet Majors Native Do. tors (1 371) 

Minch s Nl a haiim Burdars KViute Dnlfadars, Dutfudars Dram 
merB and bepoys, Native Fameis, and Regular Rheesties 
(25,332) 2b 14 0 

Agreeably to the wshes of the Officer of th^ Army, sanctioned bribe Honor 
able Court of Directors, Souut Rupees 5n,00O, or Calcutta Sicca Rupees 
47 844 13 2, is to he deducted from the Officers shares, to be paid to the 
■widows ot those who tell in action and £5'i0 sfccilmg or birca Rupees 5,000, 
from the Officers exclusive of the Commander in Chief, for mounting two 
brass field pieces selected for his Lordship 

Pronj uf llic Calculation 

To be paid to the Army as per above detaih 
Widows’ portion 
For mounting guns 

Reserved for future claims, or 2nd dividend 


40 5 
822 S 
2-Ci 3 
12D 15 
53 12 


Sa Rs 47 04456 15 10 
47 844 13 2 
5,«H)0 0 0 
63,783 18 5 


Total Calcutta Sa, Rs 48,11,035 10 5 
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Of? TUT oucn or THJ ATOHAX* OR TITAIfS- 


Oa thj Origin op th» Afghans or Pitas*. 

By Major Charles* Stbwaw 

Th irfcy -eight y^ars have elapsed since Mr Henry Van sittart’a translation 
of an abridged history of the Afghans called the Avar uf Afagkina, was yrab 
Imbed m the second volume of the dawdle Ro*eau.Ji«* In this pretended 
history, the Afghans elcum their descent from Mehc Taint (Saul king of 
Israel). It also states that, when Mahomet appeared upon earth, hia fame 
reached the Afghans, who sought him m multitudes, uuaer the leaders Khalid 
and Abdul Kaahid, sons of Walid 

As the Afghans are never mentioned either by tho Jewish or Arabian his 
torians of those periods, the story is evidently a fiction 

Sir William Jones, however thought the subject worthy of attention and 
in ft note published in the same volume, recommended an enquiry into the 
literature and history of the Afghans 

The first person who appears to have taken up this subject wsb Sir John 
Malcolm who in his valuable luntory of Persia, page <396, refers to two other 
histones of the Afghans, denominated the Taruch AfghnnaK and the Tarxihx 
Qkonr Prom those histones we learn that the Afghans consider themselves 
us partly descended from the Israelites and partly from the Copts of Egypt , 
that those descended from the former were banished by Nebuchadnezzar to 
the mountains of Gbonr where they multiplied greatly Sir John has added 
the following note “ There is no affinity whatever to be traced between the 
Hebrew tongue and the Pushtoo, or modern language of the Afghans and 
there have ken no inscriptions discovered which tend to support a belief of 
their being of Jewish extraction 

About the same period that Sir John Malcolm published his history of 
Persia the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone published hia Account of 
the Kingdom of Cabal, in the 155th pageof which be has related one of the 
traditions mentioned by Sir John, m , that the Afghans are descended from 
Saul , that after the captivity, some of their tribes settled m the mountains of 
Ghour, and some went to the neighbourhood of Mecca in Arabia Mr El 
phmstoue concludes thus “ I fear we mast class the descent of the Afghans 
from the Jews with that of the Romans, and the British from the Trojans, 
and that of the Irish from the Milesians or Brahmins ” 

“ Having thus noticed what may be considered the domestic or national 
history of the Afghans, I will now endeavour to trace their origin to a differ- 
ent souroe. Mnoh of my information in the elucidation of this subject will 
be drawn from He Guignes’ Histoire dot Huns, and the remainder from 
Mahomedan or other an thorn. 

In page 325 of the second volume of De Guignoe, we find that early in the 
fifth century,* the ancient Huns having been driven from the north of China, 
the greater number of them proceeded towards Europe, the remainder to 
Aksou aud Kashgar, from thence they spread themselves to the Caspian Sea 
and the frontiers of Persia, f 

These Hun* afterwards bore the title or name of Te h or Tie U , and 
because they dwelt along the banks of the river Ox □ 8, they called them Ab te-le, 
that is the “ Tell tee of the ruter , ’ from this has been formed the names erf 
Abtdites, and by corruption, EuihaUiee and Neptkahtes, which ha* given rise 
to the belief that they were Jews of the tribe of Nepthali, who had been 
transported to that country during the period of the captivity 

In the above paragraph there are two remarkable circumatanoes, first the 
name of Abtelc, which »o nearly resemble* that of Ab-da-h, ono of the meet 
distinguishe d of the Afghan tribes , secondly, the origin of the tradition of the 

•AT) 420 

t rhe first Tartarian Invaders of Inch* are dmcnnlnsisd Hus* by the Hindu* 8(* In- 
scription, os the paUt of Build*!, jfitolw Rstturcket, vol i, p 138. 
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Afghans being defended from the I&rnekiefl , » Btory which vu probably 
lnventod by gome of the Arabian Jews settled m Mawernlnsior, throagb 
interested mofcires, or introduced u a species of flattery by nna of their Maho- 
modatL histonans 

From this period (A.D 420) the Eons were dispersed and cantoned through- 
out all those oountn.es which are situated to the west, north and east of the 
Caspian Sea, extending from Kashgar to the Palua Ye&otas It is not that 
the Hans were the sole m asters erf those countne* a number of other Scythian 
nations had been previously established here vix , the Sen, the Ousion, the 
Yuechi or Gete, the latter ol whom had been very powerful, and had extended 
their oonqueats even to India, but our historians ignorant of this circum- 
stance, confound them all under the name of Huns * 

About the year 457, Firouz, tbe legitimate heir to the throne of Persia, 
having been superseded by his younger brother, fled to Khushnuaz, king or 
chief of the Hons, who resided in the valley of 8ogd situated between the 
cities of Satnercand and Bokhara, and from him obtained the assistance of an 
army of dO.OOO men, on the condition that if he succeeded, he should make 
over to tbe Huns the cities of Turmna and Wasjard (Basheea), both sitoated 
on the northern bank of the Oxus 

Fironz was successful but so far from complying with the treaty, he soon 
after (A.D 484) declared war against his ally, which only terminated with hia 
own death f 

From this period till the reign of the celebrated Nushirwan, kmg of Persia, 
the two nations were frequently engaged in war but tbe advance of another 
enemy, the Turks, compelled them to form an alliance which was cemented 
by a marriage of the daughter ot the Khan with the Persian monarch this 
event is said to have taken place about the year 571 

It now becomes necessary to notice a new nation. The Turks were an infe- 
rior tribe of Huns, who were subject to tbe Khan of Geogen, or A wares, and 
were employed by him to work his mines m the mountains of Altai. J 

At the end of the fifth century (AD 500) they threw off the yoke, and 
under the banners ot a chieftain named Hokan Khan, conquered a great 
portion of Tartary 

We find in page 385, second volume of De Gmgnes, that in the year 669, 
the Grand Khan of the Turks sent an embassy to the Roman Emperor Justin 
the Second, and that, to return the compliment, an ambassador named 
Zamarkh was Bent to Uchtag, the place of encampment of the Khan, situated 
in the Altai mountains. 


* The Gete are said to have been a nomad e nation, and to have quitted their own country, 
situated on the western frontier of China, about 200 year* before Christ : they first took 
possession of the banks of the 111 a river ot fartary, and subsequently proceeded to th* 
■bores of the lake Aral, from tbeuos they extended their oonqueats ro the south of the river 
Oxus- About 180 year* B C Persia having been invaded by the Syrians, the monarch of 
that country invited the Gete to his assistance , this circumstance gave the latter an epportu 
ally of taking 1 possession of the whole of the oountrv which now constitutes tbe Afghan 
empire Th* Gete had embraced the worship of Boodh they dwelt m tents, which they 
transported, according u> the change of season, to tbe places where they might avoid its 
rigours, or find pasture for their flock* They had so few women among them, that several 
wars obliged to units far the possession of oue , but the usual mode was for the brothers of 
a family to form this singular society among themselves. There is little doubt that the 
eaten*! re excavations and sculptures in the vicinity of Bannun, a very ancient city of the 
provinoa of Ghonr, were formed by the Gets, who, it is supposed, retained these ocmntnss for 
nearly 600 years, and were not Anally dispossessed of them till the reign of the celebrated 
Fenian monarch Nushirwan, in the middle of the sixth oantury On this ooossion many of 
the Gets found their wav into India, and their desoendants are still very numerous there, 
under the titles of Juts, Juts and Sikhs. 

f SoeMalooWs History of Persia, p 125. 

X The Altai mountains extend from 68 to 170 dsgrees of eastern longitude , a considerable 
portion of thorn bslongs to Kuans. 
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The ambassador was compelled (A D 570) to jom the array of the Prince, 
who, in the following year invaded the country of the Euthahte, or A btela 
Huns a general engagement took place m the vicinity of the town of Nukh 
gheb, in winch the ohief of the Hum was killed, and the nation oqmpletely 
BU bdned 

After this event, the Grand Khan resolved to invade Persia, but being sue 
oessfnlly oppoeed by the natives Of that country, ho entered into a treaty with 
Nuflhirrran, and marched towards Kashgar, which his troops had previously 
conquered 

It is about this period ( \ D 67l) that I would place the emigration of the 
Huns from, the banka of the Oxua towards the Indus. As they probably con 
mated at first of a few families or small clans, they would be readily admitted 
as subjects by the Persian Governors, and had waste lands assigned them in 
the mountains of Solrmann This reception encouraged others, and a nomade 
people found little difficulty m removing from one country to another It is 
also likely that some colonies of the Gete had been permitted to remain, as 
the acquisition of subjects has always been an object of attention to the 
Sovereigns of the east , and the Eelaute, or nomade Turkish tribes, which are 
still found in every part of Persia, prove that two diBtmct races of people may 
reside amicably together * 


The numerous clans, into which the Afghans are divided corroborate the 
supposition that they entered their present country at different periods, and 
that each adopted the name of the chief doubtless many of their tribes have 
since sub-dmded and assumed different titles Their pastoral manners, even 
to the present tune, afford sufficient evidence of their descent from a nomade 
nation , and that such nation was Turkish is clearly evinced by the numerous 
terms common to both Thus the words AvmavL or Eimauk, Oulous, A had, 
Je&rga, Ourdoo, Tajik, Eilaul, Kiehlauk, &c , §c , mentioned in Elph in stone’s 
Cabal, are all to be found in Abul Ghazy’s HiBtory of the Tartars, and m the 
Institutes of Timour , added to which the language still spoken by the greater 
\ number of the people is Turkish During the long reign of Nushrrwan, the 
\ Persian empire extended to the banks of the Indus , and a tribute was con 
N^tantly exacted from the chiefs who possessed the country to the east of that 
nvei 1 j u which was regularly paid till the invasion of Pereia by the Arabs 


The t invasion of Persia by the Arabs took plaoe in the fourteenth year 
of the Hejmr /A D 635) , and m the course of fifteen years the conquest 
was completed bj^-^he murder of Yezdejerd, the last of its ancient monarchs 
During this period, tike eastern Provinces of Balkh, Ghour and Cabal, being 
left without defence, were .taken possession of by the Turks with very little 
opposition 

Although the following passage rsoay not be immediately connected with tho 

E resent subject, 1 think it of too mub|i importance to the history of India to 
e passed over, as it clearly points our the division of that country into five 
distinct kingdoms 


“The Chinese historians say that the bountry of Txenco, or that of the 
Brahmins, is subdivided into five great kingdoms the first oompnses the coast 
of Malabar and adjoining countries tbe secontj, the range of mountains which 
divide Tibet from India , the third the coast pf Coromandel and adjoining 
countries , the fourth, the region bordering Ooi Persia, which contains the 
countries m the vicinity of the Indus , the fifth is the middle of all, towards 
Agra and Benares The king of thiB country vsp called Eou-lou-imen-to, and 
his title, king of Afokto-to, or Mewat ,t he had smbdued all the others , and 
about the year 648 sent an embassy to China. ”$ < 


* See Krnaeir ■ Geographical Memoir of Persia, p 44, et esq 

1 See Be Gmgnee, vol u, p 484 The country meant by> the Chmeae hlitorien wee pro- 
bably Odeypore, formwly celled Mcwar 

$ Set De Quigneft, voL ii, p 481 — Alio Hut it X Aeai^mu, vol vii, p 639. 
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In taking leave of the Chinese historians, I will only add, that they all <2®- 
scribe the Hons and Turks as worshippers of Fo or Boodh , and m tha course 
of my enquiries I shall hare occasion to notice their idols. 

In the former part of this essay, I hare shown that no reliance can be placed 
on the accounts given by the Afghans of themselves , and having exhausted 
the Chinese annals on this s ibject I mnst new have recourse to the Arabian 
or Persian historians, who, although they may differ in acme minor points, 
all agree m the principal circumstances 

In the 81st year of the Hejira (A D 651) the Arabs were led, in pursuit-of 
the unfortunate Persian monarch Yezdigerd, to the banka of the river Oxub, 
and there first came in contact with the Turks On this occasion they sub- 
dued Balkh, Tokharistan, Talekan and Herat, which were placed under the 
Government ot Khalid ben Abdullah 

In the year 42 (AD 662) the Khalif Moavia appointed his bastard brother, 
Zyad, to be Viceregent of Persia , and thrive years afterwards annexed to his 
command the Arabian Provinces of Oman and Bahrein together with all the 
conquests the Arabs had then made or might make, m India 

In the year 45 (A D 6b5), the Mussulman armies overran the whole Pro 
Vince of Cabul, and compelled the inhabitants to promise an animal tribute 
by Fenshta, the celebrated historian of India they are said to have also plan 
dered the oonntry in the vicinity of the Indue, as low down as Mooltan , but 
this wants confirmation 

The same author Rays that about this time, a number of the peoplo of India 
were converted to the Mahomedan faith 

In the year 53 (AD 673), the celebrated General Zvad died he had 
governed for eleven years, not only the provinces of Arabian and Persian 
Irak, bnt also the whole of Persia as far as the boundaries of the Oxua and the 
Indus, In the following year, A D t>74 this very extensive command wan 
conferred on Obeid Allah, son ot the tormer Governor who immediately pro- 
ceeded to Khorasan, and commenced a successful war against the Turks, in 
the course of which he crossed the river Oxns, and plundered the countries of 
Samercand and Bokhara. 

It has been already stated that in the 45th year of the Hejira, the Arabs 
had overran Cabal, and had compelled the inhabitants to promise a tribute , 
bnt as this tribute was frequently withheld, and was at all times precarious, 
the tyrant Hejaj m the year 79 (A D 0981, issued orders to Abdullah ben Aby 
Beker, Deputy Governor of Seistan, to invade and subdue Cabul The Prince 
of that country finding himself unable to oppose the Arabs, retreated among 
the mountains and fastnesses for which Tamil is celebrated , and having at 
length entangled the ensmv he completely surrounded them, and compelled 
them to pay 700 000 dirhems for permission to rotire * This event was a 
great disappointment to the Persian Governor he therefore, immediately 
superseded Abdullah and the following year (A D 699), having assembled a 
numerous army he gave the command of it to a General named Abdurrheman, 
with positive orders to subdue and retain possession of the Province of Cabul 
Aa soon as the ifahomedan army entered the Province of Cabul, the Prince 
once more retreated, in the hope of again ensnaring the enemy , bnt 
Abdurrheman, warned by the former failure, secured several strong posts as 
he advanced, and stored them with provisions By these means he overran a 
gyeat part of the country, and returned with his booty to the Persian frontier, 
intend mg to advance again m the following spring and complete the conquest 
But this partial success did not satisfy Hejaj he severely reprimanded the 
General, and ordered him instantly to return and keep possession of Cabul, or 
resign the command to the next senior officer 

These order s were immediately made known to the army, and gave such 

* This prinoe ia cail»d Fadth*A, ifuik, EAshxn, by different authors, bat never by the 
Hindu title of R*j» 
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wiTBTsai dagUBt, that they Agreed to march agwnat and dspww tha tyrant, 
whflafc Abdurrhsman, in order to moots himself agamst tho en) oonjeqoaaoea 
of a defeat, entered into a treaty -with a Prince of Cabal, atipuUtuig that if 
he proved successful against Hega], the Arabs wcsild relinquish all claim to 
the tribute , but if he should tail m his enterprise, then, that the Prince should 
afford him and hi8 followers a safe asylum in the Territories of Cabal * 

After takmg these precautions, Abdurrheman inarched m the year 81 (A.D 
700) against Hejaj , Mid in the vicinity of the city of Shuster ce obtained a 
complete victory The discomfited tyrant, however, edfeoted his retreat to 
Buaaora, where, by the distribution of a large sum of money, lie again recruited 
lus army + 

In the year 82 (AD 701) Abdurrheman, after various contests, was com- 
pellod to retreat , and having taken refuge m the city of Boat, was treacher 
oualy confined by the Governor, who intended to deliver him over to his 
enemy , but as soon as intelligence of this event reached the Prince of Cabul, 
he proceeded thither with a large army, and having surrounded Bost, com- 
pelled the Governor to give up his noble prisoner, whom he conveyed to 
Cabul, and treated him and a number of his followers with all the nghta of 
hospitality and friendship 

In the following year (A D 702), Heiaj sent an ambassador to Cabul, who, 
having first intimidated the Prmce by threats, bribed bim by the offer of a 
remission of tribute for seven years During that period the ambassador was 
exerting all his powers to effect the rum of Abdurrheman , one of the officers 
of the latter, with 500 men, forsook the unfortunate General, and went over 
to his enemy At length the Prince was prevailed upon to abandon hia 
unhappy guest, who, with thirty of bis adherents, were delivered to the ambfts 
sador for the purpose of being conveyed to the tyrant But on the journey, 
Abdurrheman, rather than encounter the malice of his adversary, threw 
himself from a precipice, and was killed , his dead bodv, with the heads of his 
followers, were, however, forwarded to Heiai th-s event took place in the 
year 84, or A D 704 

This is the period I would fix on for the circumstances related by Fern'll ta 
to have occurred in the yew 62 viz , that several Arabs, fearing to return to 
their own country, were allowed by the Prince of Cabul to settle in the noun 
tains of Solimaun , that they there intermarried with the Afghans, and con- 
verted a great number of them to the ifahomedan religion 

We may conclude from the well known character of Hejai,J that few of the 
remaining followers of Abdurrheman would trust themselves in his hands , 
and that they would, therefore, willingly accept of an asylum in a country and 
a climate so superior to their own and amongst a people whose manners were 
bo oougemsl with theirs Ferishta caDa the chief ctf the Arabs Ekahd bin 
AbdnUah this is probably the person whom the Afghans confound with the 
oelob rated Khahd,§ the conqueror of Syria (who died m the nineteenth year of 
the Henira) and says that Khalid ingratiated himself with the Afghans by 
giving ms daughter m marriage to one of their chiefs (A D 706) , that this 
lady had several children, and that two of the bohb were called Lody and 
Soory, from whom are descended the tribes of those names 

I have no reason to doubt this account of the origin of the Lodies , but 
"F erudite himself gives a different genealogy of the Soonee, in his chapter on 
the kings of Ghour It may not oe out of place to remark here, that the 
Afghans, have evidently been converted by Arabs, as they are of the Sooty 
sect, while then* neighbours, the Persians, are Shiahs 


• In the Bountt St, tie pnno* u called Dkbl, by other author* he it named Emits! 
and JZytiei 

+ See AborJW* , dae Prtoe’i Mahomedaa History 

t At the death of Heioj, the gaols of Pema weia filled with 50,000 pneonara accnaad of 
trwaoo, 100,000 ha da* Wn yrvdoualy axeewtad. 
i fcapageWi. 
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In the year 88 (A.D 707) «n army of Arab* entered, the Province of Scmd, 
by way of Mekrsn, and after the conquest of that country, advanced tod 
took the city of Mooltan, which they retained for a very long period. These 
Arabs were also very successful in converting a number of the natives, whether 
of the Gcte, Jatf, or Afghan origin, bat all of the Boodh religion * 

In the year of the Hejira 102 (A D 720), an Arab chief, named Tezzeid bin 
Hohilleb, baying rebelled against the Khalif, was defeated m the vicinity of 
Ormuz, and amongst the prisoners one is in the Ruuzet Aseuffa denominated 
the son of the king of Hindustan many of the rebels, however, made their 
escape, and joined their countrymen in India. 

In the years 106 and 107 (A D 724-5), the Arabs conquered the Province 
of Ghour, and part of Cabal, and converted many of the inhabitants to the 
Mahomedan religion In the 110th (AD 728), the inhabitants of Samerc&nd 
were converted to the faith, of Islam, which about this period appears to have 
been adopted by a great number of the Turkish tribes, and to have spread 
rapidly among the Afghans , on which occasion the distinction between Hun 
and Turk seems to have been lost The greater number of the Persians were 
also by this time converted, and were admitted into the armies of the Khalif , 
and being mixed with the sons of the Arabs born m Persia, were distinguished 
by the title of Mualhes (mixed breed) 

About the year 143 (AD 763 j the Mahomedan Afghans having muoh 
increased their population, descended from the mountains of Solimaun, and 
took possession of the level countries in that vicinity , till at length their en 
croacnmenba aroused the jealousy of the Raja of Lahore, who appears to have 
been then the lord paramount of those territories Be at first sent against 
them 1,000 cavalry with orders to drive them back to the hills but these 
were ehortly put to flight by the Afghans The Ra ja, m consequence, sent an 
army consisting of 6 000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, to effect his purpose , 
but the Afghans, haying been reinforced bj their Turkish brethren of Cabal 
and Ghour, m the course erf five months fought eighty battles, which enabled 
them to keep possession of the country till the winter set m, when the Hindus 
were glad to retire from bo uncongenial a climate + 

The following year the Raja repeated the attack , but the Afghans, being 
again assisted oy the people of Cabul Ghour and Khilj, not only repelled 
their assailants, onb obliged them to re arose the Indus 

On the return of the Khaim to their own country (A D 765), they were 
asked by their fnends “ how rare the followers of Mahomet in the Kohistan 
(Highlands) P” to which they replied, “call it not Kohistan, but Afghanistan 
(the region of lamentation) this is said to be the origin of the Afghan name 
Feriahta adds, their proper national designation is Alkat {probably A Itai, from 
the mountains of that name) , but with respect to the name Patan by which 
they are frequently called, he professes himself quite ignorant £ 

Shortly after these events, the Raja of Lahore, haying quarrelled with the 
Ghxoktra, who were also has neighbours, entered mto a treaty with the Afghans 
and Khiiiji, and agreed to resign to them Lemghan and some other districts, 
on condition that they should obstruct the entrance of the Arabs or Persian* 


* The following description of the image in Mooltan leaves no doubt of its being that of 
Boodh , “ There le m this city (Mooltan; a certain idol, to which the Indian* of the oountry 
came wom religion* pflgriniftg* every year, and hnnv great rushes with them, and those who 
pray hi the temple of this idol must pay a tribute The idol la made in the form of a man, 
with the feet on a bench formed of tile*, or bnok* and mortar It *ita upon a square throne, 
the hand* resting on the knew. -~Ou*eUy i Oriental Geography, p 148 

+ It was probably at this period that these mountains were named bv the Persian* 
Ktndoo 2«m, “kiAsr of Hindus. 

f In the Persian dictionary called thg Barkan K*tai, the Khflyi aredeeenbed irs* elan of 
Turk* who inhabited the deeert, the name has bean corrupted into Ghfryi, Chili ji i they 
conquered Btogal and Pwtia. 
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into Hindustan In oonasquenoe of which, the Afghans got posaemon of the 
whole district of Roh, and erected the strong fortress of Khyber at one of the 
passes # 

Whilst the Afghans were thus increasing in numbers and becoming fonmd 
able to their neighbours (A D 8lo), many of them, who, perhaps, had but little 
knowledge of the Mahomedan faith, were easily converted to the Karmathian 
heresy the persons of this sect interpreted literally all the figurative eiproe 
sione m the Koran but they were principally distinguished by the implicit 
obedience they paid to their chief, and their readiness to murder any person 
pointed oat to them by their superior •f 

For nearly a century we have no further information respecting the Afghans , 
but we learn from Persian history that in the 2o7th Year of the Hejira ( \ D 
8701, Yacoob Lois, the ruler of Seistan, and founder of the Suffande dynasty, 
took possession of the cities ot Cnbul and Ghnzm J 
The next notice we have of the Afghans is of the year 360 of the Hejira 
(A D 9bl) when Alnptageen (or Abiatagy), the Samanian General, fled from 
Persia with 8,000 Turkish horse, and by surprise gained possession of the 
city of Ghuzm. We learn from the Tubhal Nasstry that at the time of this 
mvaaion Ghnzm belonged to a chief (probably an Afghan) named Abu Aly 
Irtwiek 

Alnptageen extended his conquests over a great part of Zabuliatan, and died 
in AH 158 (A D *568) He was succeeded by Rib Bon Isaac, who was shortly 
after defeated by the tribe of Lutuk and compelled to take refnge at Bokhara. 
Having obtained an army from the Samanian Sovereign he returned and 
re gained possession of Ghnzm, where, after a short reign of one year, he died 
Isaac having died without issue the Turkish troops elected for their chief a 
person named Belhan Keen, who was celebrated for his courage, justice and 
piety He died (A D M71) after a reign of only two years The next person 
who succeeded to the Government was an old man of a perverse temper, who 
gave such offence to the inhabitants of Ghuzm, that they entered into a cor 
respoDdeuce with Abn Aly Luvu.1, and invited him to return On this occa- 
sion, Abu Aly, accompanied by the son of the King (Shah) of Babul, advanced 
with an army as far as Jerab where they were attacked by tbe Samanian 
Subucktageen with only 500 Turkish cavalry and completely defeated Aba 
AJy and tne Prmce of Cabul were taken prisoners and put to death 
This victory so raised the fame of Subncktageen, that he was immediately 
elevated to the Government , and on Friday the 27th of Shaban A H 368 
(AD 976), having spread the red umbrella he went in procession from the 
Fort to the great mosque, and dated his reign from that day § 

Subncktageen conquered the territories of Bost Davm, Tohhanatan and 
Ghour He also several times defeated the Hindu Raja Jypaal In short his 
reign was a continued scene of brilliant actions not the least of which was his 
exterminating the Karmathian heresy from Kborasan He died in the year 
H S87 (AD 9^7), and was bnned at Ghnzm 

• Rohifl described bv Fonahta as extending from Bigore to S 01 , a town dependant on 
Baker , it vu from hence the RohiUas came 
t See Gibbon n History vol x, 8vn p 740 —Also Malcolm s History 
t In the middle of the tenth century theae coantnea were visited by the author of OnaeJey a 
Geography, who thus describes them 

Cabal w a town with a very strong castle, accessible onlv by one road , this is in the hands 
of the Mahomedana, bat the town belongs to the infidels 
Ghnsmi ia a small city one stage from Seistan, than which of the towns in the district of 
Balkh none ia more wealthy 

Ghour ia a mountain on* country , hi the plats* about it there are Mussulman*, but it i» 
mostly inhabited by infidels (Budhute) the dial ext ii like that of Khoruan (Turkish) 

$ There were three umbrella* need as insignia of aovereignty, ««., red, black end white , 
the "two former were used by tributaries, the white by independent Sovereign* by tuing “• 
red, Subncktageen acknowledged the superiority of the Sam Milan monarch 
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During the reign of Aluptageen, the Hindu Raja, dreading the approach of 
the Persians, had entered a treaty with the Afghans, and hawing made 
over to them, all the country west of the Indua, appointed one of their chiefs, 
named Shaik Hameed Lody, to be Governor of the districts of Rob, Pesha- 
wilt and Mooltan This is the first Afghan we read of that attained great 
power • 

When 8ubucktageen succeeded to the throne of Ghuzm and advanced 
towards Hindustan, the Afghans sent an ambassador to implore his clemency, 
on the Bcore of their religion , their request was acceded to and after the first 
battle with the Hindu Raja Jypaal, thev were confirmed by Subucktageen in all 
their possessions as a reward for their neutrality After the second battle 
with the Raja, which took place m A H ibb, the Gbuzmans got possession of 
all the territories west of the Indus in consequence of which a number of the 
Afghans and Khiliji, who occupied the plains wpre taken into the service of 
feuonchtageent 

Nothing respecting tho Afghans occurs m the short reign of Iahmael , but 
shortly after the accession of the celebrated Mahmud lAD lltOl), a battle 
took place between him and the Raja Jypaal, in which the Afghans took the 
part ot the Hindus, and were, inconsequence, beve rely punibhedby the con- 
queror, who pnt a number of the chiets to death, and compelled the common 
people to enter into his service 

In AH 395 (AD KKU) Sultan Mahmml crossed the Indus, and having 
defeated a Raja named Bajerow, took hie capital of Bhattea situated to the 
east of Mooltan In the following year, the Sultan having taken offence at 
Abul Hutted Daoud Lody Governor of Mooltan, for having afforded assistance 
to the Raja of Bhattea marched with a numerous army from Ghuzm, and in 
vested the city of Mooltan 

This Daoud Lody was grandson of Hameed Lody, formerly mentioned and 
had become a member of the Muldha.de or Knrmathmn heresy , he bad at first 
sworn allegiance to the Sultan, but m the reboot events had. taken part with 
his enemies 

After a siege of eight days Daoud consonted to pay a tribute of 20 uOO 
dinars, and to forsake hi_s heresy, and the Sultan having received intelligence 
of the invasion of hi* northern territories by the Turks thought it advisable 
to accept these trifling terms and lpft the Afghan in possession of Mooltan 

In the year 399 (AD 1008 9) Sultan Mahmud defeated with great slaughter 
the Hindu allied army under the command of Raja Aniindpaal of Lahore, in 
the plains of Peshawur Un thi3 occasion he was assisted by considerable 
bodies of Afghans and Khihji who now willingly entered into hia service 

In AH 401 (AD 1011) Mahmud conquered the Province of Ghour, 
annexed it to his dominions, and converted the renaming idolaters to the 
Mahomedan faith In the same year be again invested the city of Moot 
tan, and having taken it by storm, put a great number of the Kannathian 
heretics to death , he also captured the Governor, Abul Futteh Daoud Lody 
and sent him prisoner to the fortress of Ghourok, where the unfortunate 
Afghan terminated his existence 

This event appears to have given the finishing blow to the independence of 
the Afghans from this period they may be considered aa subjects of the King 
of Ghazni , their remaining history will, therefore, be found in the annals of 
Hindustan and Persia, They still retam a strong partiality for the erratic life 
of their ancestors, and a genuine Afghan disdains a settled habitation The 
inhabitants ot tha towns are the descendants of Persians, Jews, Arabs, 
Hindus and other foreigners who are generally comprehended under the con 
temptuous appellation of Tajik -f 


* Prom thi* person ore descended the tribe of Lody, who governed India for a long period 
f Bee Slphinstone i Account of Cabal, pp 191 end 309 
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The modem Afghan language, called Pookhtn, or Pooahfet, a ft Mixture of 
Tnrkjsb, Arabic, Persian. and Hindi, but ao disguised m pronunciation, m to 
be scarcely recognised by the natives of those countries. Persian is understood 
by the higher chases, and they all use the Peraian character in writing 

The tribes of Abdalv, Khxliji and Lody of whose origin I hare green some 
account, are the most distinguished in history the first 10 the clan of ths 
present dycaatv , the second subdued Bengal, and m the early part of the laet 
century conouered Persia , the third have given several Sovereigns to Hindus 
tan, and are highly celebrated in history 

In Bumming up this narrative, I venture to assert that, generally speaking, 
the Afghans, instead of being of Jewish extraction, are desoended from the 
Gete and Hnne , that the Khiliji are of a TurkiBh origin , the Lody are a mixed 
race of Arabs and Huns, and all the other tribes are branches from these, 
except the Hatarv, who did not enter India till about the middle of the 
thirteenth oenturv and were part of the followers of Holakou Khan. They first 
established themselves in Hazara a mountainous district to the north west of 
A'abul and m opposition 60 all the other clans, are ^kiaks, having received 
their religion from Persians, whilst the others derived theirs from Arabs * 

If any doubt should exist on this subject, the reader has only to peruse the 
first chapter of the History of the Afghans, recently translated from the Persian, 
by Professor Dorn, and published by the Oriental Translation Committee, to 
be convinced of the fallacy of their claims 


Desthuction op \vu5nn is Ships hy Stram 

Tbe local Government of India has published officially a detailed report of a 
successful experiment to destroy vermin by means of steaming m the H 0 
S Investigator, at Calcutta. The report is signed by Mr Kyd, the Master 
builder, and Captain Forbes, of the Engineers Superintendent of the Com 
pany a Steam engines, Mid is addressed to Commodore Hayes, the Master 
Attendant 

The experiment took plaoe on the 7 th October last The Steamer Irrawaddy 
wae moored alongside the Inxestxqntor two lead pipes, furnished with stop 
cocks, were fitted to the head of the Irrawaddy s boiler by means of a new 
manhole cover, and led down the fore and after hatchways into the hold of 
the Investigator her scuttles and hatcheB being closed, as well as the stem 
and gallery windows, and the entire front of the poop , a hole in each gallery 
cell being bored to allow the steam to come up from tbe bold into the cuddy 
A pipe with a stop -cock was also fitted to the main hatchway, which was 
opened occasionally to observe the state of the steam in case of danger The 
b teaming was continued for forty-eight hours the effect is thus stated. 

“ On opening the hatches to ascertain the result of the operation, we were 
pleased to see the effectual manner m which the penetrating heat of the steam 
had destroyed the vermin. The white ants appeared reduced to a substance 
like soap, and the cockroaches and rats to a sort pulp, capable of being washed 
down into the limbers The putrid smell of animal decomposition came cm, 
at the end of twenty four hours, but did not oontmue above a day The paint 
on the beams and sides was shrivelled and peeled off, and tbe leather which 
covered the nng bolts m the cuddy was converted into charcoal 

“ We have, however, satisfaction in being able to report, that we discover 
no injurious effects on the caulking, and further, the steaming for the 
destruction of vermin seems perfectly feasible, either afloat or in dook, whether 
about to undergo repair or to proceed to sea The only orronrastance demand - 
mg attention in the latter case is, that the ship will require new pamtiug 
Although the destruction of vermin by st eaming may be resorted to under 

* 8*® Akfarry, second voL p AM , *bo Elpbiastonss Data], pp i7«d 1W 
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*11 circumstances, yet the steaming the veaaels in dock, previous to their 
undergoing their usual quinteunial repair of caulking Mid coppering, will 
be the most desirable In addition to advantages already noticed, the facility 
of introducing the steam from below, and tbe absence of condensation by the 
water m contact with the whole surface of the immersed bottom, when afloat. 
Will enable the steam to effect its object in one third less time 

" The present experiment having enabled us to ascertain an efficient and 
simple method of ateamwg ships to destroy vermin, we beg here to record our 
opinion, that in all moderately large ships about to be b teamed, the masts 
and bow spnt ought to be taken out, as also all projecting boomkine davits 
and catheads The whole of the h ammocK, stanchions and external birthing 
should further be taken away, and the ship be cleared crt all lumber and artioles 
likely to euBtain injury from tbe steam. For large Bhips, where the unmaat 
in g would be laborious, we conceive that long bags made of painted cauvaa 
might be put over the mast head and nailea to the deck, and the steam 
admitted into them Painted canvas might also be taL.ked with wood battens 
to the deck and to the outside, enclosing the Bides all round, and this might he 
extended to hawse chocks quarter galleries, and to all parts which it would 
be inconvenient to remove Bv lifting the ship’s pumps about three feet one 
of them may be fitted as a safety steam valve and the other ae a safety air 
valve, and thus a communication be made quickly with the lower part of the 
hold The steam pipes should be long enough to introduce the steam into the 
bottom ot the hold, as otherwise steam and heat would be for a long tome inter- 
cepted from the lower parts of the vessels by a stratum of air Snob of the 
steamers as may be intended to ho used for steaming ships might conveniently 
and at small expense, be provided with a spare boiler man hole cover 

11 The whole apparatus for steaming could easily be transferred to any one 
of the steamers, and would then be available for any ship Independent of 
the man hole cover the parts would merely oonaiet of two pipes of copper 
{fitted with stop coohsl ox five inches m diameter, together with a eteatn safety 
valve pipe, aud an air safety valve, for the ship about to undergo the process 

“ In steaming slnp9 afloat it will obviously occur to hang the steamer on to 
the vessel to be steamed, and there so to secure the two as to prevent the cross 
motion , their being separately moored would cause injury to the steam pipes 
For Bceaming ships m dock, it will be requisite to have a boiler set so near to 
the dock as to admit of having pipes fitted for the conveyance of the steam to 
the ship 

“ lb will be requisite, when the steam has been admitted into a ship whether 
it be afloat or in dook, to have a cauldron of boding water ready, to kill inseota 
which may try to escape , and it will bo requisite to have a few persona in 
attendance, to shut up places where steam showe itself as well as to attend to 
the state of the pipes, and of the operation ’ 


A Scar’s Luve Sang 

BT TUB KfTBICK BHKphEBD * 

Could this ill warld ha« been contrived 
To stand without mischievous woman 
How peacefu’ bodies wad has lived, 
Released frae a’ the ilia aae common ' 
But since it 1 a the waefu’ case 
That man maun hae this teazing wony 
Why sic a sweet bo witching face Y 

— 0 had they no been made sae bonny ' 


* From “ Fmndjhip a Oflera* ’ lor 1880 
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I might hae wandered dale and wood, 

Brisk, u the brew that whistle* o’er me. 
As carelesa &« the roe-deer’a brood, 

As happy ae the lands before me > 

I might hae screwed ray tunefu’ peg*, 

And carolled mountain h train a so gaily, 
Had we but wan tit a’ the Megs, 

WV glossy e’en eao dark an wily 


Bean’s last onsioxs or WaAubv Hastings. 

The result of the well known impeachment of Warren Hastings, and the 
almost universal sentiment of the world upon the isbub of that ternflc ordeal, 
through which Mr Hastings passed, as it is well observed, “ with an injured 
constitution, but an unimpaired reputation,” exeite a curiosity to know the 
opinions of hie great accuser, after time and reflection had moderated his pas 
mans, and the prospect of death inculcated sincerity His confidential letters 
to a friend (the late Dr Laurence) which have been published,* contain 
striking evidenoe that his opinions remained steadily the same, and the fervour 
and enthusiasm which appear in some passages relating to this subject, afford 
proof of the tenacity with which prejudices retain thorn hold upon the 
strongest mind which has once entertained them 

The following letters were written soon after the Court of Directors had 
granted Mr Hastings a pension of £4,000 which was followed by the grant 
of a Bum to reimburse his law expenses, amounting to £71,000 

Bats’, July 28 1796 

* * * As it is possible that my stay on this side of the grave may be 
yet shorter than I can compute it, Jet me now beg to call to your recollection 
the solemn charge and trust I gave you on my departure from the public 
stage I fancy I must make you the sole operator, in a work in which, even 
if 1 were enabled to undertake it, yon must have been ever the assistance on 
which alone I could rely Let not this cruel, daring, unexampled act of pub 
he corruption, guilt and meanness go down to posterity, perhaps as careless 
as the present race, without its due animadversions, which will be beat found 
m ite own acte and monuments Let my endeavours to save the nation from 
that shame and guilt be my monument the only one I ever will have Let 
every thing t have done, said, or written be forgotten, but +his I have 
struggled with the great and the little on this point during the greater part 
of my active life , and I wish after death to have my defiance ot the judgments 
of those, who consider the dominion of the glorious empire given by an 
incomprehensible dispensation of Divme Providence into our hands es nothing 
more than an opportunity of gratifying, for the lowest of their purposes, the 
lowest of their passions , and that for such poor rewards, and for the most 
part, indirect and silly bribes, as indicate even more the folly than the cor- 
ruption of these mfamous and contemptible wretches I blame myself 
exceedingly for not having employed the last year in this work, and beg for 
giveness of God for such a neglect I had strength enough for it, if I had 
not wasted some of it m compromising grief with drowsiness and forgetfulness 
and employing some of the moments in which I have been roused to mental 
exertion, m feeble endeavours to rescue this dull and thoughtless people from 
the punishments which their neglect and stupidity will bring upon them for 
their systematic iniquity and oppression But you are made to continue all 
that is good of me, and to augment it with the various resources of a mind 
fertile m virtues and cultivated with every sort of talent and knowledge 
Above all, make out the cruelty of this pretended acquittal, but in reality. 


* Tk* epmtolarr oomapondenoo of tbs Ri^ht Honorable Edmund Burkfl and Dr Frwach 
Laurence Published from the original msmuonpte, 1827 
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tiiM bttbarooa and inhuman condemnation of whole tribe* and nation*, *nd 
of all the oIuma they contain If ever Burope recovers its oivilixauon, that 
work will be useful Remombor 1 Remember ! Remember I 

Bath, February 10, 1797 

* * * The affair of Mr a Hastings* has something in it that might more a 
third Cabo to a horse laugh, f though the means 1 am afraid, by which she and 
her paramour have made that andall the sums which they have got by their own 
dishonesty, or lost by the dishonesty of others, or the confusion of the times, 
[might cause] the laughing Democritus to weep os much as his opponent 
out, let whoever laugh or weep, nothing plaintive will make Mr Pitt or 
Hr Dundas blush for having rewarded the criminal whom they prosecuted, 
and sent me and nineteen members of Parliament to prosecute, for every 
mode of peculation and oppression, with a greater sum of money than ever 
yet was paid to any one British subject, except the Duke o£ Marlborough, for 
the most acknowledged public services, and not to him if you take Blenheim, 
which was an expense and not a charge, out of the account All this, and ten 
tunes more, will not hinder them from adding the peerage, to make np the 
insufficiency of his pecuniary rewards My illness, which came the more 
heavily and suddenly upon me by this flagitious aot, whilst I was preparing 
ft representation upon it has hindered me, as yon know, from doing justice 
to that act to Mr Hastings, to myself, to the House of Lords to the House 
of Commons, tod to the unhappy people of India on that subject But you 
remember likewise, that when I came hither in the beginning of la«t summer, 

I repeated to you that dying request which I now reiterate, that if at any 
tune, without the danger of ruin to } ourself, or even distracting von from 
your professional and parliamentary duties you can place in a short point of 
new and support by the documents in print and writing, which exist with 
me, or with Mr Troward or yourself, tho general merits of this transaction, 
you will erect a cenotaph mcBt grateful to mv shade, and mil clear my 
memory from that load, which the East India Company King, Lords and 
Commons, and m a manner the whole British nation ((iod forgive them ') have 
been pleased to lay as a monnment apon mv ashes I am as conscious aa any 
person can be of the little value ot the good or evil opinion of mankind to the 
part of ma that shall remain , but I believe it is of some moment not to leave 
the fame of an evil example, of the expenditure of fourteen years labor and 
nob less (taking the expense of the suit and the costs paid to Mr Hastings, 
and the parliamentary charges) than £30u,000 This is a terrible example , 
and it is not acquittance at all to a public man who, with all the means of 
undeceiving himself if he was wrong has thus with such incredible pains, both 
of himself and others, persevered in the persecution of innocence and merit, — 
it is, I say no excuse at all to urge m his apology, that he has had entbuai 
astio good intentions In reality, yon know that I am no enthusiast, but 

i according] to the powers that God has given me, a sober and reflecting man 
have not even the other very bad excuse, of acting from personal resent- 
ment, or from the sense of private injury — never having received any nor 
can I plead ignorance, no man ever having taken more pants to be informed 
Therefore I say, Remember l 
The wnter died a few months after, 8th July 1797 

The obliquity of judgment displayed by Burke in this affair proceeded 
partly from his temperament and partly from, the peculiarities of the caae 
The embarrassing circumstances of Hastings situation rendered him obnoxious 
to suspicion , and Burke having once suffered his mmd to become 
familiar with the other’s guilt, became the dupe of hiB own fancy biB highly 

• Dr Lanrenoe had informed him that a groat Patch house in the City had failed haying; 
£44,000 m their hand*, rewaved from Holland on account of Mro H sating*, and confidentially 
animated to them during the tnaL 

+ Jfllnding to the motto prefixed by Dr L. to ha latter, “ 0 rtm redwh m, Onto, tUjoco 
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wrought pictures produced a delusion m his own mind whioh be oamed to 
the gram The infirmities of hii character, — pnde, lrftBCibibty and imp» 
tience of being thought to have been m the 'wrong, — would hare withheld 
him from acknowledging his error, and from regretting the intemperate 
expressions into which that error betrayed him 
It is now rarely contested, that Hastings was the innooent victim of malevo 
lence 


Om tsb Obx&es or the ' AafcBUK Nights.” 

BT BAEOH US 8ACV * 

Oriental literature contains no work whatever which has experienced * 
more favorable reception in Europe than the Fables of Bidpai,” and the 
tales of the “Thousand and One Nights” "What book has been translated 
into so many different langoagee, ana attracted so many readers, as these col 
lections of stones, eapeoially the latter, which delighted onr younger years, 
and even in a matorer and more reflective age still affords ns an agreeable 
relaxation and a resource against ennm P The antiquity and the wisdom of 
the laws of Menu, the solemn and sententious obscurity of the sacred hooka 
of the Chinese, the majestic and superhuman eloauence of the Kortm, the 
divine epic poem of Valmiki, the sublime strains 01 Homer himself, and the 
celestial meditations of Plato may be vaunted m their turn , but not one of 
thebe monuments of human intellect ib capable of sustaining a comparison, 
m the respect ju 3 t mentioned, with two works which have nevertheless, 
produced no revolution in the world have caused no bloodshed, nor armed 
sent against sect, or nation against nation 

The fate of these two works similar as it is under this general aspect 
presents some remarkable discordancies The former like the pyramids of 
Egypt, seems to have wearied out the destructive energies of ages its native 
country ib known, and we are even permitted to suppose that the date of ita 
composition can be traced to the beginning of the historical epoch More 
than twelve centuries ago, & powerful monarch of Persia lavished his wealth 
in on” 
with 
their 
Asia 

learned and the vulgar by men of all creeds, Hebrews, Christians and MubbuI 
mans In the most polished ages of European literature, writers of celebrity 
have not disdained to borrow apologues from thence, and to enrich their 
workB with its Bp oils We may add that m many respects, the “ Fables of 
Bidpai are not unworthy of the attention of the Bhiloeopher, the Moralist, 
and even the Statesman 

The other work, the “ Thousand and One Nights,” without having taken a 
distinguished station in the literature of the East unfit, even, owing to its 
style, to be classed amongst the models of eloquence and of correct taste, 
unknown to us till the age which preceded our own, offering no object of 
moral or philosophical interest, and detailing stones merely for the pleasnre 
of telling them, has nevertheless m the course of a few years filled Europe 
with ite fame Ita success, which increases daily, suffers no deterioration 
from tbe vicissitudes of fashion or the change of customs The drama of 
Schiller has supplanted the antiquated tragedy of Sophocles and Corneille , a 
mase of ill-digested recollections, either frivolous m themselves, to aay no more, 
or put together under the influence of feeling has silenced the impartial and 
severe mnse of history , the science of our Bodina and our Montesquieus, 
and the art of oar Sully s and our Colberts, now become the common right 


* Thin memoir wm retd *t the public meeting of the Bcytl Academy of IwcnptiOM «nd 
airt July Uav 


.er to abBtraot it from India, the Sovereigns of which country guarded it 
religious jealousy, as one of the most precious and antique jewels of 
Crown Since that time, wherever the knowledge oi it has reached, in 
*» well as Europe, it baa been devoured with the same eagerness by the 
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of all, and henceforward, divested of all mystery, reign in books As ill out* 
saloons, to the exclusion of gaiety and pleasure yet the “ Thousand and One 
Nights" ban always had editors and readers, and the East has been explored 
over and over again, for the sequel of this m terminable series of tales. More 
over, the magical name of the ■work has served as a cover and passport to 
vast importations of contraband goods, without detracting one jot from it* 
popularity 

The high reputation of this work, and the names of those who have not 
disdained to dedicate to it a portion of their learned toil, may furnish me with 
an excuse for submitting the result of some researches which I have made 
into its history 

India was incontestably the original country of the “ Fables of Bidpai *’ 
this fact baa been established as well by historical traditions, which a Bound 
cntio should never reject, as bv ft considerable Dumber of proofs m the work 
itself Hence, perhaps, it is, that, without considering wherefore the idea 
suggested itself that India may also have originated the “ Thousand and One 
Nights," which, like the other collection of apologues may have been of a 
very ancient date This opinion, however has been avowed only within these 
few years It occurred neither to Galland who was the first to make known 
to Europe the ‘ Thousand and Oue Nights/ nor to the member of this 
Academy who, as a relaxation from more senoua labors, enriched the edition 
which he published m lb06 with two volumes of new tales The first transla* 
tor, in hia epistle dedicatory, with great simplicity, attributed this collection 
to an unfenouw Arabian Author if Caussui de Pprreval, far from seeking the 
origin of the tales in remote ages thought himself authorized to assign them 
an age of three or fonr centuries only , and although some plausible doubts 
may be raised with regard t J the fact which serves as the basis of his opinion, 
it must be acknowledged that it might be justified, if there was no other evi 
denca than the vulgar and modem style in which the original is composed. 
Within the last twenty years two scholars, one French the other Austrian, 
have professed to have discovered incontestable proofs of the great antiquity 
of the ‘ Thousand and One Nights ’ and at the same time have conceived 
thermBelveB entitled to aBcnbe their earliest edition to India or at least to 
Persia, antecedent to the subjection of this empire to the successors of Ma 
hornet M Langlds the object of whose labors was mostly India and the 
relics of its arts and literature was the first who publicly promulgated this 
opinion , aud the learned M. do Hammer well known by an almost infinite 
number of productions relative to the history and the poetry of the Arabs, 
the Persians, and the Turks, who had entertained the very same idea respect 
mg the primitive country and the age of this collection, has never missed an 
ocoasion since that period, m the course of his scientific labors, of reiterat 
mg the subject, and of developing the arguments upon which he founds both 
thoBe assertions 

M. Langl&s detailed, very superficially, some of the grounds alleged by 
him in support of his system , and replied still more feebly to the objection* 
which he was aware that system was open to A new editor of the " Thousand 
and One Nights, bowing, doubtless, to the authority of one whose disciple 
and admirer he was, desirous of supplying the omissions of M Langfca, 
pretended that these talas furnished in themselves intrinsic evidence of 
an origin alien to the Arabs M de Hammer, on the other hand, neither 
able nor willing to conceal the objections which occur m plenty to the opinion 
he main tains, confines himself to attenuate these objections by means of con 
cessions but I may be permitted frankly to say that, aa it seems to me, by 
thus surrendering all the avenues and outworks of the place he undertook to 
defend, he is disabled from obtaining an honorable capitulation, such as wo 
should be anxious to grant to an in dividual of his distinguished talents and 
high reputation 

Ab it is my object to be brief, and. as, besides, I meddle not with person*, 
but only with opinions, I shall offer iu a single summary the proofs adduced 
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for the purpose of depriving the Arabians of tha honor of being the mTtttor* 
of this species of mythological, or more properly romantic cycle, end c*rry- 
jng back its origin to ft period anterior to In l a j ui am . 

The first argument, the only one, I undertake to say, which hn« any real 
value or deserves a serious refutation, is drawn from a remarkable passage 
m a justly celebrated Arabian author, who wrote, beyond controversy, to. 
wards the year 856 of the Mahomedan era, or A D 947 Maaoudi, the name 
of this historian, in the passage referred to, of which it will suffice to gw a 
the substance, speaking of the marvellous narratives current in his tuna 
respecting certain monuments and personages appertaining to the history of 
Arabs pnor to Mahomet, tells us that, in the opinion of some, they are so 
many fables or romances “ like those which we have had translated,’ he 
observes, “ from the Persian, the Indian and the Greek languages , for in- 
stance, the work entitled the Thousand Tales This is the work," he adds, 
“ which is commonly called the Thousand Nights, and which contains tha 
history of the King, the Vizier, the Vizier s daughter and her nurse the names 
of theBe females are Shiread and Dmarzad ” 

In the different MSS of the work from whence this extract is made, 
several variations appear, which it is necessary to point out Instead of 44 t.bia 
is the work which is commonly called the Thousand Nights," the reading, m 
some copies, is the 14 Thousand and One Nights , and instead of 1 the 
history of the King, the Vizier, his daughter and her nurse,’ ’ in other copies 
we find, 44 the history o£ the Vizier and hia two daughters ’ 

lb is observed, in support of this passage in Masoudi, that, under the 
Caliph Haroun Alrashid and hia two sons, Ameen and Memoun, towards 
the close of the eighth and the commencement of the moth century ot our 
era, Arabian literature was ennebed by the translation of a vast number of 
foreign works, Greek, Persian and Indian 

Passing to the intrinsic evidence of Hindu or Persian origin, said to be 
famished by these tales, it is remarked that the intervention of genu, who 
figure so frequently in them, denotes an Indian source These imaginary 
beings, subordinate to the gods and subject to all the frailties of the human 
Bodies yet with a body not perceptible to our senses belong, it is asserted, to 
the theological system of India , it is there that we must seek for these mys 
tenouB agents the malevolent sylphs who apply their supernatural power only 
to the injury of man, and the good fays, whose aid he never supplicates in 
vain 

Moreover, it is to India we must trace certain customs, upon which tha 
intrigues in theBe tales are founded, and which the Arabian translator, conse- 
quently, was unable totally to efface, in order to substitute the manners of hia 
own country for those of India 

Even the names of the principal personages who appear in the adventure 
which serves as the vehicle for the multitude of tales, if not Indian, belong to 
ancient Persia , and it ib natural to conclude from thence, that it is by tho 
intervention of the Persians that Arabian literature became enriched by this 
foreign product 

lastly, we are assured that, if it were worth the trouble, it might bo ewily 
demonstrated that, m spite of the efforts of the Arabian translator, an abund- 
ance of marks may still be detected m these tales which indicate the pro- 
ductions, the topography and the zoology of Hindustan, Ceylon, or the 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago but the reader must be satisfied with this 
general assertion, since it has been considered unnecessary to justify it by a 
single example, , 

These arguments, notwithstanding the confidence with which they are 
offered, expose the weak pomt of the system plainly to observation Tho 
objection km foreseen winch points out, in every page, a complete pioture of 
the customs, laws, manners, extravagance and etiquette of the Courts of 
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Bagdad and Cairo , bat instead of discus «mg tbs objection* Mid combatting 
the redoub table adversary hand to hand, an attempt is made at era* ion, by 
laying all this to the acconnt ol the Arabian translator It is, however, only 
necessary to read a few pages of the “ Thousand and One Nights,” to per- 
ceive that the objection was not eo contemptible as the authors of the system 
affect to believe it The learned German, who did not wish to owe his 
triumph to a precipitate retreat has made use of certain dexterous concession*, 
ns the means of wresting so formidable a weapon from the adversaries of his 
system He at first brings a little nearer the original country of these tales, 
which, according to him, were composed for the amusement of a king of 
Eastern Persia He then admits that the -collection, m its progress, from 
age to age, through the hands of many Arabian writers, has been deluged 
with a vast number of pieces of Arabian ongiu, and every variety of abape 
and hoe In this heterogeneous assemblage of novels, tales and anecdotes, 
of different periods and in various styles, the original basis of the 41 Thousand 
and One Nights” became Teduced to the very smallest portion of the aggre 
gate collection. Some ancient productions, of Persian and Indian ongm, 
oat altogether foreign to the “ Thousand and One Nights were inserted 
amongst them Tbs i# not all that portion of the materials, of the moat 
recent date and of pore irab origin, is still b} far the greatest The novels, 
in which the Caliph Haroon, the contemporary of Charlemagne, plays eo con 
spicuous a part, cannot have been added to them till two centuries, or there- 
abontB, after that Prince s death, since the narrator speaks of it as an event 
long antecedent Besides express mention is made of an Egyptian Saltan 
whose reign corresponds with the Is tier moiety of the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era , whence it results, still following M de Hammer, that the last 
re-modelling or edition of the collection cannot be referred to an earlier date 
than the beginning of the fourteenth century Various anecdotes which are 
found blended therewith, are evidently of even a still more reoent period 
“ If then,” concludes this learned person we are unable to determine, or 
but vaguely the date of the Arabian edition of the 'Thousand and One 
Nights/ we are in a condition to show with much, more precision that Egypt 
was the parent country of this improved and augmented edition, for the 
manners, customs local circumstances, language, in short everything, from 
beginning to end in the work, bears the impress of that country ’ 

After such wimaaiwa s* these, ip. it requisite to refute to. hypothesis, the 
weakness of which has been attempted to he disguised by such large ooncoa 
sions P Am I not authorized to ask, what has then become of those Hrnda 
or Persian tales which constituted the ground work of the original composi- 
tion, and which to occupy one thousand nights, must necessarily have 
formed a collection at least equal in dimensions to that with which we are 
acquainted, more especially if, as all critics agree, the “ Seven Voyages of 
Sindbad the Sailor ” and the “ History of the King his Son, the Mother in 
law, and the Seven Viziers, ’ are interpolations altogether foreign to the 
“ Thousand and One NightB ? It may easily be conceived that such a col- 
lection as this may have been augmented, and even surcharged , that many 
substances of base alloy may have been mixed with the precious metals , but 
that a work which, at the most brilliant period of Mussulman literature, was 
esteemed worthy of translation from the Hmdn or the Persian tongue into 
Arabic, should have gradually parted with all which constituted its very ea 
sence, for the substitution of tales, often extremely insipid, is a supposition 
altogether paradoxical. Again, if it should even happen that the portraiture 
of manners opinions and customs, should occasionally indicate a period 
anterior to Ialamism , if, as it has been asserted m opposition to all evidence, 
and without any attempt at proof, local scenery, the animal or vegetable king- 
dom, geographical or atmospherical peculiarities, should necessarily transport 
sb beyond the limits of Mabomedaiusm we may fairly assume that, by un- 
skilful alterationa or interpolations, Arabian plagiarists have endeavoured to 
appropriate to themselves the honor of Persian or Hmdn genms Bat w© are 
not driven to this resource It has been acknowledged, from necessity, that 
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*« manners, cusfcoraB, local 
ginning to end in the work, b 
perhaps, the purity of the langt 
ns in referring the composition 

of literature amongst the Arab* , , , ,, ,, , . 

u written w the Vulgar dialect, in a style which discovers all the trace* of 
decay and betravs a modern publication of which Egypt was the country Yet, 
in spite of all this, it is still maintained that Masoudi, who wrote nearly June 
centuries ago, thirty or forty years prior to the foundation of Cairo, whioh i* 
often mentioned in these tales, w&9 acquainted with the collection, and ha* 
spoken of it In the name of common candour, what are we to think of finch 
an assertion ? 


dreunutanoee, in ahort everything from be* 
aara the unprem of Egypt Bat the •ly'le, 
the luxuriance of the imageay, just dies 
of this work to a period anterior to the daalina 
, This is far from being the case the work 


Not considering that I ought to be content with the argument deduced from 
the acknowledgments of my opponents, I have selected and laid before the 
Acadomy a variety of passages, which I do not now adduce it will be sufficient 
for me to atate that they furnish direct proofs, and in considerable number, 
that almost all the agents m these tales are Mussulmans that the scene of the 
events is most frequently npon the banks of the TigriB, the Euphrates, and 
the Nile that the sciences, real or imaginary, which are referred to m th© 
tales, ore those to which the Arabs lay claim , that the genii are those of 
Arabian mythology modified by Mussulman superstition, and invariably 
trembling at the name of Solomon , that the religions known by the author 
are never any other than iBlamism Christianity Judaism and M agism , finally, 
that the names of Moses David and Aaaf are mentioned, personages who 
were, certainly, absolutely unknown to the sages of India and Persia ante 
cedent to the introduction, of Mahotnedamsm into those countries When 
ever recourse is had to magical operations, the ineffable name is employed, — 
evidently borrowed from the Jews,— and instruments on which are inscribed 
Hebrew characters In short, I conclude from these facts that it is sufficient 
for me to say to the partizans of the system I oppose, “ take the Thousand 
and One Nights ’ and all its supplements, if you can discover only ten pas 
Bages in them appropriate to India, alone, or even to Persia as it w&b before 
Islamiam, I will consent to admit all your deductions fi om the passage of 
Maeoudi " 


Is any value attached to the frequent allusions to India, China or the coun- 
tries beyond the Oxns, which occur in the ‘ Thousand and One Nights P” 
This very fact proves that the author was neither Indian nor Persian, any 
more than Chinese Ib it not evident that he has introduced, m the tale 
which serves as the vehicle of all his stories, a few Persian names, that he has 
brought Persian and Tartar Kings upon the scene, and other actors of the 
same nations, and has sometimes placed bis characters in China, the Indies, 
Caehgar and Samercand, merely to transport his readers far from countries 
which are known to them, in order that he might have more scope and freedom 
for the exercise of hie invention, without giving himself the smallest conoem 
about probability P To cite only one example the ogress in the fifth night, 
wishing to get possession of the young prince, who was lost m the desert, in 
order to devour him (and who is no other than one of thoBe malevolent being* 
called by the Arabs gool), calls herself with a view of deceiving her intended 
victim, daughter of a king of the Indies If this tale had been written in 
India, she wonld doubtless have called herself a Princess of China, or perhaps 
daughter of an Arab Sheikh or a king of Syria 

It is natural to enquire, under these circumstances, how I would dispose of 
the passage in Maeoudi. I remark, in the first place, that this passage has 
been altered, since there appear two very important variations I do not deny 
that the historian may hare been acquainted with a Persian romance entitled 
the" Thousand Nights,” and that this romance was translated into Arabic, u 
well, probably as the “ Fables of Bidpai, ’ under the Caliphat of Maznous 
1 am also disposed to admit that the chief personages m the prmoipal ndven 
tore of the romance were a King, hiH Yimer, the Vusier a daughter, and her 
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tttawi er even, if ytra ple**e , “ the two daughters of the Vixiar,” although 
this last feeding appears to me very suspicion* With regard to the woraa, 
4t eod this is the work which is called the Thousand Nights" although they 
•re, perhaps, only an interpolation, I am still willing to attribute them to 
Masoud; j bat what I look upon as certain, 10, that Maeoudi wrote the 
41 Thousand Nights,” not the u Thousand and One Nights ” The additional 
night is most certainly owing to the copyists’ conceiving that this passage must 

Z ly to the Thousand and One Nights, with which they were familiar , and I 
k it probable that, for the aarae reason, they also substituted “ the two 
daughters of the Yuier” for “ the Yizier s daughter and her nurse,” as Ma- 
bouiIi had written. And I may remark, by the way, that it would We boea 
much more decorous, especially in eastern manners, for the daughter erf the 
Vizier, whilst she partook of the royal bed, to be attended by a duenna!, than 
by a sister All that can be inferred from the text of Msaoudi is, that there 
existed, under the title of the “ Thousand Tales,” a work, with which we are 
tmaoguamfced, originally Persian or Indian, which was translated into Arabic, 
and from which the author ot the “ Thousand and One Nighta” borrowed, 
perhaps, the names of hia principal characters 

I shall conolude by simply stating, apart from all discussion, all that can, m 
my opinion, with any piobability be assumed, in regard to the history of the 
WO A which has been the subject of this enquiry 

It appears to me that it was originally written in Syria, and in the vulgar 
dialect , that it was never completwL by its author, whether he was prevented 
by death, or by any other cause , that, subsequently, imitators endeavoured to 
perfect the work, either by the insertion of novels already known, but which 
formed no part of the original collection, such as the ‘ Travels of Sindbad 
the Sailor, and the “ Book of the Seven Yiziere,” or by composing pome 
themselves, with more or less talent, whence proceed the great variations 
observable amongst the different MSS of the collection , that the same reason 
is assignable for the want of correspondence between the MSS m respect to 
the oonoluaion, of whioh there are two very different accounts, that the 
inserted tales were added at different periods, and, perhape, in different conn 
tries, but chiefly m Egypt, and, lastly, that the only thing which can be 
affirmed, with much appearance of probability, m regard to the time when 
the work waa composed, ia that it is not very old, as its language proves, but 
■till that, when it was edited, the use of tobacco and coffee was unknown, since 
no mention of either is made m the work the author does not exhibit such a 
regard for probability as would justify us m presuming that he reframed from 
representing hia personages as being offered pipes and coffee, m order not to 
compromise the honor of his narratives by a few trifling anachronisms This 
observation will place the composition of the collection, at the latest, in the 
middle of the ninth, century of tne Hejira, and it will thus reckon about four 
hundred years of existence 


Calcutta Purr 

The following specimen of what is termed pujfing, which appears in a recent 
India Gazette, shows that an ultra- tropical region is favoraole to the happy 
development of the art it may afford a very useful hint to those m Europe 
who find it expedient to entrap the world into a knowledge of their wares or 
themselves 

Interesting Discovery ’ — Private letters from America, mo Mocha, to a gen 
tinman residing in this city, mention the interesting fact, that Jonathan 
Symmes, Eaq , of Kentucky, had substantiated his theory that the world is 
concave at the pole*, by travelling overland mto a new Tegion, inhabited by 
oivilixed people, but vastly different from their out -door neighbours, aa they 
live m a state of affection and amity with each other, are remarkable for their 
honesty and prompt payment of their bills Wars are not known in that 
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Srdoanertktf feoikl. rarelyoccur Mr Symmea wm taoomnwuad in hi. 
eioamon by a do*m stout theorists, who hod become convert* to hit hypoth#- 
Bja They travelled with extreme Telocity, on clod gee, after amnna at let 
70° N , drawn by rein-deer They found the cold rather uuoomfortobie until 
they arrived at tha concavity Judge what must have been the astonishment 
of y$e hitherto undisturbed inhabitants— a feeling not unmuced with fear at 
the singularity of the costume of Mr Symmes ana his oompamons, who Were 
dr eased in foar nought great ooatB Their fears were at length diwupafced 
through the presence oi mind of Mr Symmes who bribed the women to 
ailence with a plentiful distribution of sweetmeats, and the men to pacific eon 
tour of countenance by judiciously giving each (the travelling olive-branch of 
the party) a glass of whiskey, of that peculiar kind which is to be had in the 
highliuiQB of Scotland, and at No 9, Olive Street Ghaut Mr Symmes made 
rather a circuitous route, having coached at Calcutta to lay m his aupphee 


Thi Jaws o? Abyssdtia • 


Portuguese and Spanish writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, aa well as Bruce and Salt, have spoken of a Jewish race settled from 
time immemorial in Abyssinia. They are termed Falassjan, or “ the Exiled ” 
by the other inhabitant* of the country whether Christians, Mahomcdans, or 
Pagans Since tiiorr establishment m Abyssinia, which, at the latest, is dated 
A 0 330, up to the year 1800, these Jews were governed by Israehtish Kings, 
who resided, from the first century before the birth of our Saviour till the 
year 1 542, m a city built on a very steep rock, and called Ambahay , it is 
situated m the northern part of the mountainous country of Samon. Subsa 
quently to the year 1542, the seat of this Jewish Court was removed to 
Poloon, to the Segareteh, and more recently to Genzarah and Missonrat. The 
Jews who occupied this mountain-region defended themselves successfully 
against the Christian. Sovereigns of Abyssinia and the Moore of Adel, at the 
period when the htter wrested from the former their possessions in Abyssinia. 


Donng the ages preceding the conversion of the AbyBBuuftns to Christianity, 
which was in the year S25, the Jewish kings held not only Saman, but the 
oountry betwixt it and the sea. After the year 830, they progressively lost 
the whole of their possessions, except 8amen To compensate for this, the 
Israelites gained possession of the territory west of Samen, and between it and 
Lake Lembea, which they held till the middle of the sixteenth century, from 
which period to the year 1630 they were gradually dispossessed of these pro 
vinces, and were forced to pay to the Christian Sovereigns an annual tribute of 
money, cattle, woollen clothe, and iron Since that penod, both parties 
were faithful to their engagement* when Bruce visited the country, the Jews 
of Samen could still bring 50,000 effective men into the field About the year 
1800, tbeir royal family became extinct, and the Jews of Samen know no other 
head now than the individual who reigns over the ChriBtians of Abyssinia. 

The object of this Memoir is to demonstrate that the establishment of these 
Jews in Abyssinia may be traced as far back as the age of Alexander the Great 
The positive and exact data on the state of the arts and manufactures amongst 
tins Jewish people become thus the more interesting, inasmuch as their an cos 
tors dwelt formerly in the neighbourhood of the Tynans, who always lived in 
peace with the Israelites, and taught them the art of rearing palaces and mag 
mficent temple* as well as that or constructing ships, and visiting the most 
distant seas Would it not be surprising if, in spite of all this ana notwith 
standing the remote antiquity of the Jewish settlement m Abyssinia, the exist- 
ing arts and pursuits of this people should afford no illustration of those of 
their forefathers during their sojourn in Palestine, nor of the progress of cM- 
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1 nation tad the art* tad manufactures amongst tie Pfataamana, Aatynnat, 
Babylonian*, Egyptians and other nations, with whom the Jews of- the Heifer 
Land had been constantly m communication, when between the years $J/ 
643 and 330, * party of that nation quitted their native ooantry for Aby sauna, 
where they made many proselytes, and where they have retained, up to the 
present time, their independence, their ancient tongue, their religion and in- 
stitution* f My researches have proved the oontrary 
The political history of the Abyssinian Jews is important in another respect, 
ainoe their influence was fatally exerted again et the empire of Meroe and that 
of the Antomoloi, by forcing the so tin barbarous inhabitants on the eastward 
to fix their habitations more to the west and by opposing to the ascendancy of 
the Meroe mode of worship over the minds of the indigenous inhabitants of 
Abyssinia and Sennaar, the more efficacious influence of a monotheistic reli- 
gion, winch teaches that its votaries are more beloved by the Almighty than 
other mortals The veil which has hitherto conoealed the latter history of the 
empire of Meroe will be a little raised, on discovering, first, that towards the 
year 643 B C , a colony of Egyptian warn ora established themselves to the 
westward of the Blue Nile, ana to the southward of the territory of the ancient 
Meroe , 2ndly that between the years 643 and 330 B 0 , a colony of more than 
10,000 Jews, with upwards of 4 <K)0 Syrian idolaters mtenmyd, fixed them- 
selves m AbySBirua , Brdly, that abont the year 90 B Cj , came thither cor tain 
Grteco Egyptian Colonists, whose chiefs subjected, in the succeeding fifty year*, 
all the other nations of Abyssinia, bnt who, in the succeeding half century, 
■wore forced to divide the sceptre of Abyssinia with the Jewish Pnncee , and, 
4tbly, that towards the year 59 B C , a people of Gaffre race left the border erf 
the Quilmanci rivers and the Isle of Madagascar to settle in the southwest of 
Aby Banna, in the territory occupied by the Antomoloi, or the Egyptian war 
nors, who evacuated it thereupon, by degrees and took possession of tho 
ancient state of Meroe, the oity of that name, and Upper Nubia. 

Of all the Colonies here enumerated, that of the Jews exercised most in- 
fluence over the empire of Meroe and that of the Antomoloi. The Abyssinian 
Israelites had, in centuries prior to the Christian era, conquered much terri- 
tory from those two States and their religion had Bpread very rapidly amongst 
the idolatrous inhabitants of Abyssinia and Seruia&r 
According to the Abyssinian historians, the establishment of the Jews in 
their country was so early a* the reign of Solomon in the Holy land , namely, 
about 980 B C when the Queen of Sheba returned from Jerusalem to her 
own kingdom According to the account of the foreign Jews, those of Abys- 
sinia Bettled in that country m the time of Rehoboam, bou of Solomon, when 
Judea was divided into the kingdoms of Judah and Israel Rejecting, how 
ever, all statements which are not based upon sore and authentic grounds, it 
will appear that the entry of the Jews into Abyssinia took place before the 
year 300 and after the year 643 B C 

Pbilostorgins, a Greek writer of the fourth oentury, says, m hia Ecojesia* 
fcinal History,* “ to the south of the Axnnntes, along the ocean, as far as it* 
most eastern extremity (Gape Gardafoi) dwell the Syrians Eu$<u The original 
inhabitants of the country round about still know them by that name. They 
are quite darkened m complexion by the heat of the son, its rays falling per- 
pendionlarly upon them. They still speak the language of their forefathers 
They were transported by Alexander the Great from Syria into their new 
country ” In translating the Greek word Efifot, m this passage, into the Qryz 
tongue, the ancient spoken language of Abyeauiia, and which is at present tna 
written language, wo obtain the word Saman^ which resembles Bam&n, the 
name whioh the Abyssinian Province already spoken of bears in the Greek in- 
scription of Adulia,f Tbe Latin poet Claudian,| who lived almost at th» 
same tune with Philos tor gins, and who bad resided in Egypt, and well knew the 
manners of the Ethiopians, speaks of. the Abyssinian Jews He calls them 
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there were Jews in Abyssinia , and it is also probable, from what has bean Mated, 
that Saturn was the name by which the indigenous inhabitants of Abreamia 
formerly designated the Jaw* of then- country It is, moreover, highly pro- 
bable that this people entered it either alone, or mmgled with Syrian idolater* 
m the time of Alexander the Great , a circumstance not Surprising, consider- 
ing that, according to Josephus, he transported a party of Samaritan Jew* 
from Syria to the south of Egypt We read too, in Eusebius, in Tsetses, in 
the TjJmud, m the Jewish historian Joseph ben Gon on, and in the Greek 
writer John Malala, that the Macedonian conqueror undertook a successful 
expedition against the inhabitants of Meroe, and Josephus tells us that many 
orthodox Jews voluntarily enrolled themselves m the armies of Alexander, 
whom they followed in his conquests Fhny speaks of a successful campaign 
of Alexander against Arabia Petrtea and Arabia Felix Nothing, therefore, 
militates against the supposition that the Syrian Colony m Abyseuua mentioned 
by Philoetorgms was placed there m the time of Alexander the Great, and 
by his order The two following passages, from the works of two ancient 
authors, prove that about the year 130 B C , the JewB were very numerous in 
Abyssinia. " Most of the Troglodytes,” says Agatharades,* “ are circum 
ciaod, like the Egyptians, partially , but those whom the Greeks term Golobu 
(mutilated) onroomcise their children as soon as they are bom, entirely " The 
age at which tho anoieift Egyptians and Troglodytes, not being Colobes, prac- 
tised circumcision on their children, is not stated by Agatharcides, who, as he 
wrote at Alexandria, thought it unnecessary to say what every one knew , but 
Ambrose, Father of the Church of the fourth century, tells nsf that the Egyp- 
tians were oircnmcised between the tenth and fourteenth years of their age. 
the time at which the Christiana and Mahomed ans now living in Egypt Btill 
oircamiuse their children In Abyssinia, on the contrary, many Christian# 
circumcise their children the eighth day after birth This anatom arises from 
the ascendancy which the precepts of the Jewish religion formerly exerted 
over the Abyssimans prior to their entry into the Christian Church. The 
peculiar mode of circumcision practiced amongst the Jews of Abyssinia oor 
responds exactly with tho directions of tho Pentateuch, though it differs from 
that which prevailed in ancient Egypt and is in ubo amongst the Mahomedans 
In ancient times, the Jews were the only people who circumcised m that peon 
liar manner , and I can undertake to say, that even if the Phcemoians Mid the 
Syrians were formerly circumcised m the same mode as the Jews of aJl countne* 
are at the present day, it would not be the lesB true that the Colobes of Aga- 
tharcides could not be either Phoenicians or Syrians but of iBraebtish origin , 
for Herodotus* relates that these two nations did not retain the custom of 
circamcLsion when they settled in a foreign land 
The fact, that the Abyssinian people, called by the Greeks Colobes, or 
the ‘ mutilated,” were of Jewish origin ib confirmed by the positive testi- 
mony of Arbemidoms, a Greek writer, who lived about the year 100 B 0 , and 
who tells us that the Colob ea circumcised their female children in the same 
manner as the Jews a custom still practiced by the Jews of Abyssinia, but 
not by those of other countries, it being prohibited in the Talmud. 8trnbo§ 
states in. the same effect as Artemidorus The Jews of Abyssinia have pro 
Berved, in their ancient purity, the customs observed heretofore m Pa) ee tine 
m respect to circumcision , the precepts of the Talmudists, on the contrary, 
are not always in concord with those ancient usages 
The Culobes are described as E men who subsist on the flesh of 
cattle, by Agatharcides and by Artemidorus Other Abyssinian races, who 
preferred, animal to vegetable food, were termed by the ancients Elephant-eaters, 
Ostnch eaters, Ac It is well known that the Jews are forbidden to eat tho 
flosh of these animals and many others. Is it not remarkable, that the aaroe 
Abyssinian nation whiah practiced the Jewish form of ciroumcision should 
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five open the flesh of cattle, whilst other raoee m the same oountry devoured 
•elephants, ostriah.ee, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, lions, serpent*, grw»- 
toppere, spiders, oysters, crabs, tortoises, Bhell fish and other fieh P Bob 
this circnmstaiico is easily explained if we consider that the Colobes were 
Jaws for the Israelites of AbyBBima do not eat the things forbidden by 
Moaea, and the AbyB&inians who are now Christians, but many of whom pro- 
bably professed formerly the Jewish religion, observe almost the same role. 
Considering the vast number of the viands from which the Abyssmians ab- 
stain, and recollecting that they were converted to Christianity bo early as the 
fourth century, there can be little room for doubt that the settlement of the 
Jews in Abyssinia must have preceded by many centuries the introduction of 
the Christian. religion into that country The Copts, who first preached the 
Gospel to the Abyssmians, and who still supply them with Patriarchs, are not 
so scrupulous in the choice of food they are content not to eat the flesh of 
•wme, or of the bare , but they do not refuse the other viands prohibited by 
the law of Mosqs , whilst the Christians of Abyssinia abstain from nearly ah 
the meats forbidden m the Pentateuch. Moreover, they have received from 
their Jewish countrymen many customs, religious and secular, of which no 
traoe is to be found in the text of the Sonptures nor in the other Hebrew 
books, but which seem, nevertheless, to have been m use amongst the Jews 
whilst they dwelt in the Holy Land 

Diodorus Sioulue (B C 14) says,* that near the southern extremity of the 
Strait o! Bab el Mandel there dwelt a race of Troglodytes who believed that 
the bod o£ the Bed Sea had been twice exposed dry to the air for twenty four 
hours This tradition oould only belong to the Jews of Abyssinia, for no 
traces of it are to he found among other people of antiquity besides the Jews 

The Great navigator named EudoxnB of Cnidus, who lived about the year 
120 B C , m returning from Egypt was cast by a Htorm on the coaat of Ethio- 
pia + There he remained long enough to learn thoroughly the language of 
the inhabitants He soon afterwards undertook a voyage along the western 
Coast of Africa, intending to make a circuit of this portion of the earth He 
cast anchor in a harbor where the people spoke the same tongue aa those of 
eastern Africa, in the country where ne had formerly resided on ms return from 
a voyage to India. The two people not only spoke the same language, bnt 
resembled each other in person. The resemblance was bo great in respect to 
language, physical structure customs, mode of dress, &c , that Eudoxus 
fancied he had arrived on the frontiers of the territory in which he had formerly 
lived, and returning full of joy to Cadiz (the ancient Gadea) whence he had 
sailed, he there stated that he had fulfilled the object he proposed at starting, 
to circumnavigate Afrioa. All the circumstances of Eudoxus’s history are 
easily explained, if we admit that the Greek traveller came to the country of 
the Syro Jews, of whom Philoetorgme speaks audio a Carthaginian or Phcena 
cian Colony on the west coast of Africa. Philobtorgius acquaints us, that the 
Colony of Syrians, or rather Syro Jews, which Alexander had transported to 
the southern coast of Abyssinia, spoke, m the fourth oentury, the Syrian lan 
go age, or more properly, Hebrew, as do Btill the Jews of Abyssinia. The 
Hebrew and the ancient dialect of Tyre, the mother country of Carthage, 
probably differed from each other less even than the Syrian and the Hebrew 
In fact, Isaiah calls the Hebrew the language of the Canaamtes, and the 
Tynans were the most omlized and most powerful of all the Canaanitish 
nations who spoke their language. In the sixth century of the Christian era, 
the Porno language was still spoken in several parts of the northern coast of 
Africa. I It is not, then, a matter of astonishment that, 700 years previously, 
» this language was spoken in oertain maritime towns on the west coast of 
Africa , for we know that nearly 150 years posterior to the voyage of Eudoxoa, 
there ware several Phoenician or Carthaginian establishments in the gulf called 
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nver Leuooa and Cape Blanco. 

The south era coeat of Abyssinia was peopled, according to Philostargius, by 
a Syrian Colony here it was that Eudoxua found a people fepeftking the Barn* 
langnage as the Carthaginians who were settled on the west coast of Africa} 
here it is that Diodorus Siculus places a nation which believed that, in very 
remote times, the Red Sea had been twice dry for twenty four hours , here it 
is that Artenudorus locates the Colobes, who practiced circumcision in the 
same manner as the Jews of Abyssinia and of other nations and here it is 
that Pliny fixes a place called Gaza, near the city of Asa&b, and another called 
Bargaza, or the country of Gaza, between the town of Zeila, the ancient Mo- 
ayllon, and Gape Gardafoi-t The term. Gaw z> belongs, therefore, to several 
plaoes on tha southern coast of Abyssinia. The term resembles the word Gy s, 
the name given by the Abyssinian 8 to their country and written langnage, and 
which signifies “ emigration ” we shall soon see that Abyaemia reoeived this 
name from the Syrians or Syro-JewB, who peopled part of it in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and who called themselves m the umgular Qyz, in the 
plural Agazyan and Agazy, that is “ emigrants,” to denote that they had left 
their native country to dwell in Abyssinia. 

The following fact makes it Btill more probable that this people, whose man- 
ners and traditions offer so many traits characteristic of the ancient Hebrews 
the Christians and the Jews of Abyssinia allege that the latter Bettled at first 
on the southern coaet of that country, whence they spread in time into the 
interior and further, on the route which these Jews took, in going from the 
Holy Land to Abyssinia, were many independent Jewish states up to the tuna 
of the Emperor Justinian, A.D 550 J 

It has been already mentioned, that the Abysaimans call their written lan- 
guage and their country Gyz, and that this name, which signifies “ emigra- 
tion,” was given by the Syro Jews who settled in Abyssinia about 530 B O 
The following are some or the arguments on which I found this assertion, 
which differs from the opinion of the learned Ludolphe This father of Ethio- 
pian literature believed that the Abyssmians were a colony of Arabs, who 
peopled the country at a very remote period, anterior by some centuries to 
the Christian era Ludolphe’s opinion is founded upon the meaning of the 
word Gyz which implies “ colony ” and upon two passages from classic 
author v, in which, mention, is made of a city called Abye«a in Arabia, and of 
an Arabian people named Alasem The late Mr Murray, a learned English 
orientalist, agrees with Ludolphe, and corroborates his opinion by notmg the 
affinity between the Gyz language and the Arabic The late Mr Salt, on tho 
other hand, thought the AbysBimans were a different nation from the Arabs, 
from their physiognomy their natural complexion their mode of building and 
of drees, their writing, <fcc , in short he says, the whole tenor of their poll 
tical history and its contents proves that the Abyeemians and the Arabians are 
two distinct people Mr Salt, however, suspected that the affinity between 
the Gyz and the Arabic might be the effect of the settlement in Aby sauna of 
the Syrian Colony of which Phflostorgins speaks Independently of this, Mr 
Salt remarks that the affinity may be explained by the proximity of the coon 
tries in which the two languages are spoken, without its being necessary ta 
conclude either that Arabia was peopled by the Abyssmiana, or the country 
of the latter by the Arabs Another argument of Mr Salt is, that nil 
we can learn from the Fathers of the Church Mid from the oldest Arabic 
authors concerning the Arabs and Abyaaimang, leads us to conclude them te 
be two people of different races Some of the arguments in favor of thil 
eonohision are subjoined 

1 The word gyt is written in the Gyz dialect, as in the Samaritan, With 
(r*owJ, am, 2 <w», not yvmol, ah/, law, or giowt, %a\n, cwu, ae in Arabic. 
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2 The words Abjit* tod Abatent are not aapirafcad u the Snheek of to* 
Arabs, that xb , Abyeemia These two goographioa) names, which designate fch# 
•ame country m Arabia, are expressed m the Old Testament by Bu»- Jer*. 
puah places the city of Bn* beside those of Teroa and Dedan he name* them 
together, adding that Nebuchadnezzar reduced ad three as well os the whole 
of Arabia Deaerta and Arabia Petrwa. The city of Abyssa is placed by Pto- 
lemy in the chain of mountains separating Arabia Petrsao and Arabia Felix on 
the Booth east Here, likewise, Ptolemy places Beveral towns to which he 
gives the name of Thetma, and which are still found there It is in this chain, 
then, that we should seek the Site of the Bnz of Jeremiah, who places it near 
Tetnn, They are both situated, according to the book of Moaea, to the east- 
ward of Edom, which can be no other country than the mountainous region 
which bounds Arabia Deaerta on the south-east, and extends to the Persian 
Gulf, marking the hunts between Arabia Petrsa and Yemen The Bite of the 
Bui of Jeremiah, therefore, oomcideft with that of the Abyssa of Ptolemy, 
which is the Abasem of Stephen of Byzantium But the words Buz and flo- 
begh have no affinity whatever in the Arabic language the AbvHBinians, ox 
Habesh of the Arabs, cannot therefore bo regarded as a colony of the Ara- 
bians whom Ptolemy and Stephen of Byzantium call Abyssa or Abaaem The 
AbyasuiianB pretend not to do descended from Arabian Colonists, nor do the 
Arabs claim the peopling of Abyssinia The tradition common to both nation* 
is, that the Abyssinians are a mixture of Autochthones and the nation* 
expelled by the Israelites from Palestine m the reign of Joshua, 

8 This union of the aborigines of Abyssinia with the Canaamtes is termed 
Angaba, by the Abyssmians The word anaaba signifies “ the assemblage of 
nations' in the Gyx tongue the word Kabwh expresses the same thing in 
Arabic, though it has no signification either m the Gyz or the Amhano The 
AbyBBimons, who sometimes call themselves Angabd, reject, nevertheless, the 
synonymous term of Hahesh, as a denomination not honorable Hence they 
repel any supposed affinity with the Arabs On the other hand, we know 
from Pbuoatorgius that, in the time of Alexander the Great, a 8yro Jewish 
Colony settled in Abyssinia , and the inhabitants assert that, besides the Ca- 
naomtea, their conquerors the Jews also sent a colony into their country 
We know that it is, in fact, inhabited by a vast number of Israelites, who 
were at one time united in a national body ruled by monarohe i f their own 
religion W e know, besides, that about tbe year 150 B C the Jews called by 
the Greeks Oolobes, or “ the mutilated,’ were then very numerous in Abya- 
euna. 

About the year 46 B C Oeesar transported a party of Carthaginians settled 
at Tingis, a town in Mauritania to Spam, where they built a town which 
they named Julia, gjoza, or Juha-traducta, in honor of Julius Caesar • Thus 
the term gjoza waa used by these descendants of tbe Carthaginians or Phcem- 
taans to express th? Latin word traducta, whioh Bigmfiea " transported ’’ So 
gyz is a technical term much used amongst the people of Palestine and Syria 
to express “ emigrants ” It is not surprising then, that the Syro-Jewa, who 
settled m Abyssinia, should have assumed the epithet of gy«, or “emigrants,” 
Which wae communicated to tbe other inhabitants of Abyssinia, and remains 
to the present time Between AD 200 and 220, the name of gyz oocnrt m 
several parts of the coast and interior of Abyssinia. At that period nothing is 
heard of a oountry called Habesh in Troglodytica , no other nations were 
known there begides the Axumitea and the Agazyan or Agazy, that is, “ the 
emigrants,” the Samam or Syrians, the Oolobee or “ mutilated and the Jew* 
The name of Axumitee, by which, the Abyasmiana oall themselves, comes 
from Aram, &□ ancient oity of Abyssinia, built B 0 89 bv the Grieco- Egyp- 
tian*., who Bottled in Abyesmia about the year 100 B 0 The berm gyz tz mat 
with m ancient authors prior to this period, and it cannot, therefore, belong bp 
■ay bthor nation than the Syro-Jewa of Abyssinia, called Soman Fdhuysx, 
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“ Syrians of Palestine,” by the natives , Caleb*, By tbs Greek* , Jew*, by 
Olftadaui j and Agaty, or “ emigrants,” m their own language 
In reply bo the argument drawn "by Ludolphe and Murray from tile affinity Of 
the Gyz tongue being greater with the Arabic than with, the Hebrew and other 
Semitic tongues, it may be asserted, though it may appear paradoxical, that 
the greater that affinity appears, the more certain ib it that the Abyssinian* 
and Arabians are distinct nations, and have not peopled each other’s country 
In the inscriptions of AduliB and of Arum oocur the proper names of a vast 
number of Abyss unan places, almost all of which bear some signification in 
the \}yz language It ib the same in a great measure with most of the geogra- 
phical names of Arabia which appear in Eratosthenes, Agatharcidea, Axtemi- 
aorns, Diodorne, Strabo Plmy Ptolemy, Ac , and which ore of Arabic 
origin, and have a meaning in t’hat language If we now compare the geogra- 
phical names in Arabic witn those of Troglodytica whioh appear in the two 
inscriptions and m classical authors, we shall not find more than two or three 
common to both countries. If the Arabs were the first to people Abyssinia, 
wo are bound to conclude that, having introduced their mother -tongue there, 
they would assign new local names corresponding with places, similar in cha- 
racter, in Arabic This is a proceeding so natural to mankind, that the Ty- 
nans transported with them the name of Tyre to Africa and the Persian 
Gulf , the Spaniards have their Hispaniola in America, the English their New 
Scotland, and the French their Isle oi Bourbon Aby sauna being onoe studded 
with towns bearing Arabian names they would continue to be so called, for 
elsewhere the language of Arabian Colonists has subsisted amongst the natives 
The Spaniards have inherited a Carihagena from the Carthaginians and Portu- 
gal an Algarve from the western Arabs , yet can the AbysBimans, dwelling close 
Beside the Arabians, and abandoning their commerce to the M&homedan Arabs 
of the country, famish, from the year 280 B.C to A D 200, no geographical 
name in their country which recalls any place in Arabia, of that date? Wa 
mast then admit that the Arabians have not peopled AbyHsmia, nor the Abya 
mman a Arabia , and that the affinity of the Gv a and the Arabic arises from the 
proximity of the two nations and their mutual intercourse, and moreover from 
the Jewish and Syrian settlers m Abyssinia, whose languages exerted formerly 
an influence over the Ethiopic or Gyz tongue, which it still feels 


Let ua now endeavour to ascertain whether there were Jews m Abyssinia 
prior to the transportation of a colony of Jews and Syrians thither by Alexan 
car tha Great. 


According to Anstaeua,® no Jews wore settled m Egypt prior to the reign of 
PsammetiouB, or before A 0 043 It ib not likely that there were Jews m Abya- 
uma earlier than in Egypt, which is not only nearer Palestine than Abyssinia, 
but the Egyptians invaded the Holy Land more frequently than the Ethiopians 
or Meroeons and then- neighbours They were often, subsequently to the time 
of Solomon, xn alliance with the Jews, or traded with them To judge by 
some Byriac words found in the Gyz language, I am inclined to believe that 
the first settlement of the Jews m Abyssinia was not anterior to the time of 
Alexander the Great so that all the Jews now in that country must be dea 
oended from those whom the Macedonian conqueror transported into Abyssima. 
In faot, some Synao words have fonnd their way into the Gyx, which the 
Abyssinian could not, it would appear, have received from the Syrian idolaters 
settled m their country m the tune of Alexander, bnt must have oome from 
the Jews , for these words refer to the Pentateuch or to the Jewish creed. 
This being the case, the language of the Jews who entered Abyssinia was not 
pure Hebrew, but a mixture of Hebrew and Syriac The prophet Jeremiah, 
who lived subsequently to PsammettcuB, addressed bis fellow Jews in a Hebrew 
very slightly corrupted. The Jews of Abyaamia appear to have entered the 
country after the death of Jeremiah, that is, after the destruction of the tem- 
ples by Nebaohadnewar for Jeremiah survived the expulsion of his nation 
from the Holy Land. A long tame was doubtless requisite to make the Jewish 
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language to corrupt te to auhetiiute the Synac word or ay tai, which oocurt 
alao m tbs Chaldee and the Taknndico Bab Dun cal dialect, for the Hebrew tana 
twrah, m speaking of the Pentateuch, as the Abyssinian Jews seem to have 
done , for ^be Gy* word for the law of Moses is not tavsah, but oreety , tha 
former wor a is not in the Gy a tongue The words oreety and oray tah are 110$ 
found m the Arabic , banco the Abyssiniane could not have received the forme r 
from any ot her language tha n that spoken by the Jewish and Syrian settlers 


+ The subject of this Memoir, which we ha~e greatly curtailed, is highly 
curious , but the reasoning of the author appears to us superficial and unsatis- 
factory His prolixity, and repetitions of the same assertion, in almost the 
earns worde, occasion the Memoir to be almost unreadable in the original. — El) 


Bold C Arrows or a. Sbaww. 

The following astonishing instance of skill and intrepidity, in a native of 
India, is related by an eye witness in a late Calcutta paper — “ I was walking 
on the banka of the Hooghly at the time when Bome up country boats were 
delivering their cargoes A considerable nnmber of coolies were employed on 
shore in the work, all of whom I observed on a sudden running away m appa- 
rent trepidation, from the edge of the water, returning again as if eager, yet 
afraid to approach botub object, and again running off as before I found, on 
cnauiry, that the cause of all this perturbation was the appearance ot a large 
anti strange-looking fish, swimming close to the bank, and almost in the 
midst of the boats Knowing that alligators were oommon enough, I at first 
conjeotured that the fish in question must be one of those rather frightful 
animals , but recollecting that the natives and alligators are not bo much 
strangers to each other, as appearances on this occasion indicated, X hastened 
to the spot to an certain the matter, when I perceived a huge monster of a shark 
Bailing along, now near the surface of the water, and now sinking down appa- 
rently m pursuit of his prey At this moment a native on the choppah root of 
one of the boats, with a rope in his hand which he wae slowly coding up, 
surveyed the shark’s movements with a look that evidently indicated he had a 
serious intention of encountering him m his own element Holding the rope, 
on winch he had made a sort of running knot, in one hand, and stretching 
out the other arm, as if already in the act of swimming, be stood in an atti- 
tude, truly pioturesque, waiting the re appearance of the shark At about six 
or eight yams from the boat, the animal rose near the surface, when the native 
instantly plunged into the water, a short distance from the very jaws of the 
monster The shark immediately turned round, and swam slowly towards 
the man who, m his tnrn, nothing daunted Btruck out the arm that was at 
liberty, and approached hjg foe When within a foot or two of the shark, 
the native dived beneath him, the animal going down almost at the same 
instant The bold assailant m this frightful contest soon re-appeared on the 
oppoBite Bide of the shark, swimming fearlessly with the hand he had at 
liberty, and holding the rope behind his back with the other The shark, 
winch had also by tins time made hie appearance again, immediately swam 
towards him , ana while tho animal was apparently m the act of lifting him 
self over the lower part of the native s body, that he might seize upon his 
prey, the man, making a strong effort, threw himself up perpendicularly, 
and went down with hia feet foremost, the shark following him so simulta- 
neously that I was fully impressed with the idea that they had gone down grap- 
pling together As far aa X oould judge, they remained n early twenty second* 
out of eight, while I stood in breathless anxiety, and, I may add, horror, wait- 
ing the result of this fearful encounter Suddenly the native made his aj>- 
pearanoe, holding up both his hands over his head, and calling out with a 
voice that proclaimed the victory he had won, while underneath the wave, 
1 tan, lan f The people in the boat were all prepared, the rope was instantly 
drawn tight, and the struggling victim, lashing the water in his wrath, waa 
dragged to the there and despatched. When measured, hia length waa found 
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to be srs feefc'wne mebea , hia girth, at the greatest, three feet seven xnohee 
The native who achieved this intrepid and dexterous exploit bore no other 
marks of hie finny enemy than a out ou the left arm, evidently received from 
e arning in contact with the tail or some one of the fins of the aanunaL” 

Hindu Pu&msit 

The Sporting Magazine of Bombay contains a long report, enriched with 

C ollar wit, delivered m the appropriate language of what is termed “ the 
cy,” of a row and a set to, between Manuel Victonne, a Barworch.ee of 
Bandora, and Lalla Soortee, a Mossaulchee of the Mogul Seroy, Surat The 
quarrel originated in an assault committed by Manuel, who was cook to a 
Sahib, on the body of Lalla inconsequence of the latter having introduced his 
fingers into a dish o! curry just removed from his master’s table, and which 
w&e the perquisite of ManueL The parties agreed to Bettle the dispute Englxe 
faseun, by a boxing match for a bottle of arrack As faithful Annalists, we are 
bound to record the detail of this first pugilistic encounter in India, trusting 
our readers will be able to comprehend them 

“ The Preparations 

u The day dawned, as days usually dawned m the Deccan , first a faint, 
greyish light glimmered m tne east, then off went the morning gun, and on to 
parade marched the military, and out for their constitutionals toddled the 
cavil and the sick , a tint of crimson flushed the horizon, and up rose the 
goldeu sun then back to their barracks bundled the red jackets, and home 
to their cnba cantered the blacks 

“ The intelligence of a fight with fists having been widely spread, and the 
offioe having been given for Bosreegaum, a half ruined village abont seven 
miles from Poona, the roads loading to it by the S ungum, Ktrkee, or Bhope 
kail, were crowded with all the native lade of the fancy m camp, from the 
peculating Parsec rumbling in his cow-cart or rattling on his broken-kneed 
and broken winded prad, to the Panah outoaste, who, for the love of fun and 
the novelty of a fight, had for once forsaken the necessary duties of his brush 
and basket, and left hia matutinal stores, like unseen flowers, ‘ to waste their 
sweetness m the desert air 1 

M In one continuous line, like a prooession of black ants, were seen the senor 
partisans of the cook , the first-circle sort dandily done up in true Monmouth 


their masters, borrowed from the dbobee, and their dog a ears boond np to 
their cheek hones by dingy silk fogies The riff raff coves of this party were 
principally countrymen also joined by others of ‘ master’ a caste, coatless, 
natlees, Bhoelesfl, ehirtlese, almost breechesless rogues who kept up the cou- 
rage and spirits of their champion by shouting those well known rhymes of 
reproach to the boils of Surat 

Soortee le mo or tee, fye 
and 

Soorut s hair Knetooree 
Qhw Dharree, gkur Dharree 
Jooroo dustooree ! 

" The Mossaulchee was escorted by the cadgers, costermongers, prune slavey 
■wells, and nothing to-do loobehas of every sect m camp, — Hindoo, Purwarree, 
Mussulman, Dhare, — high caste, low caste, and no caste — all with noise, up- 
roars, shouts, threats, oafche and abuse — all in dost and confusion toddled on, 
agog for tha,fray, all ripe for fan, and all brimful of arrack, and mowrab, 
and opium. 

“ Appearance of the Men 

“ At half-past seven, Manuel, attired in a sky blue (something tarnished) 
»&t, ganpahod with tram buttons, with the flaps wanning hiships, and the 
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akirta dallying with hia heele, in a rod waistcoat that looked like an inf an tr y 
shell and nankeen fy for -shames that Tc*ched to his calves, entered the centre 
of the ftentlemanly crowd, attended by his two intimate friends, Antone and 
Gabriel the latter as little resembled bis angel namesake as the former did 
his patron saint On staling, Mann el appeared in good condition , a squint- 
ing swarthy long b&oked covey, with a straight leg and a bandy one, a half 
woolly head of hair, deep set dark eyes, a Blackfnars’ Bridge kmd of ft konk, 
and a particularly pendulous nether lip Lai la arrived, and peeled at the 

X e time, and never was there seen bo splendid a specimen of anatomy he 
a^/ctc swmJe of the living skeleton — indeed so little flesh or mnsole did he 
exhibit, that hie bones rattled as he walked He was pewterblind of hia 
dexter ogle, and his sinister one was as protrusive aB a lobster s between 
those lay hie sneezer, a three-oornered looking feature, like the button of a. 
door, his nostrils extending equal to the comers of Ins Ups, which were both 
skinny and scruffy 

‘ The Ftghi 

“ Bound 1st - — Both men were over lushy and consequently not over leary 
Manuel a fiats were elevated over hie head, at arm’s length, os though he 
would pound his adversary into powder Lalla e nght mauley was doubled 
up to his nght ear, whilst his left, stiff and straight, pointed smack at his 
opponent s navel dop6t In these attitudes they stood for some seconds, and 
bespattered oaoh other s relatives with dreadful abuse, till, roused by an. 
indelicate allusion to his mother, the cook let fall his fists wack on the Mus- 
eaulchee 3 oanmater, and down ho went Shouts of ‘ Sha bash for the 
Barwurchee ’ 


1 Bound 2nd — Lalla, without waiting for useless sparring, rushed in, striking 
nght and left, and missing all and dashed his head into the pit of Manuel’s 
granary, who instantly favored Mnssaulchee with the whole of its cunons 
content*, and fell 

“ Bound 3rd — Lalla stood up quite fresh and Manuel famt and puking , ths 
former again made hia rush , but the other though weakly, was wary and 
seizing him by the nght ear with the one hand, continued to shove the thumb 
of the other into the only ogle m Lalla’s unfortunate phiz, who, in great 
agony fastened his teeth in Manuel e ear, and brought him down. 

‘ Round 4th. — Lalla came to the scratch bellowing and blind, Manuel stilt 
catting and crafty hut before Lalla’s sight would enable him to see the blow, 
the cook s foot fell dab on hia ivories which rattled like the loose keys of a 
harpsichord ‘ He’s laze all his tooths,' cried a Paraeeman. ‘ That— — lie, 5 
Bftid a Senor he not loze all him only knorkee out two ' Another dig on 
his noe grinders settled the round by a struggle on the soft rocks 
“ Bound 5th — Manuel s friends had now whispered him to try Lalla’s early 
mode of skirmishing, by ramming his pimple into Lai la’s bowel box, which 
manoeuvre he> accordingly attempted to put into practice , but as his opponent 
happened also to do the same their brain pots came together with a Bhock 
that Bent both b tagger mg and stunned down to mother muttee 
“ Round 6th and last — Both seemed bothered , the Mussaolohee bled at the 
nose and mouth, and the oook looked like a tiger cat, and seising hold of 
Lalla s lean logs, he lifted him from the ground and threw him over hia 
shoulders , but Lalla, fixing on the softest and lowest part of his back, bit 
him there till his teeth met Manuel roared out with pain, and retaliated on 
the Mussaolohee’ a oolfless limbs. Both in agony rolled on the ground, keep- 
ing their hold like bull dogs, till Manuel’s friends rushed in to part them, 
and Leila's partisans attempted to prevent any interference , so a general row 
took place, blows resounded, stonee flew about, and sticks rattled against the 
bones of the skirmishers, till after much bloodshed and more bruises, both 
parties so para ted, each carrying oft their champion as the conqueror, and 
8?ch sjda of course claiming victory ’ 
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